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HE  past  week  has  made 
very  clear  the  desperate 
character  of  the  war  upon 
which  the  Greeks  have 
embarked  against  immense 
odds  in  numbers,  equip- 
ment, and  military  resources  of  every  kind. 
The  strategy  on  each  side  has  been  ob- 
vious from  the  start  The  Greeks  en- 
deavored, in  their  first  irregular  move- 
ment, to  get  through  the  mountain  passes 
on  their  frontier  before  the  Turks  had 
time  to  take  advantage  of  their  position. 
They  were  handicapped  by  the  unfairness 
of  the  Great  Powers  which  are  banded 
together  to  preserve  the  "  integrity  "  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  boundary  be- 
tween Thessaly  and  Macedonia  proposed 
to  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  ran  from 
a  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  north  of 
Mount  Olympus  to  a  point  on  the  Alba- 
nian coast  nearly  opposite  Corfu.  This 
line  would  have  been  easy  of  defense  for 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Powers  accepted  it ; 
but  Turkey  declined  to  fall  in  with  their 
decision,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  Turkish 
demand,  the  original  boundary,  which  ran 
from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta  to  a  point  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Volo,  was  allowed  to  remain. 
Sixteen  years  ago  the  boundary  was 
finally  settled  by  Turkey  and  the  Great 
"Powers  without  any  reference  to  the  de- 
mands of  Greece,  the  latter  country  re- 
ceiving but  a  small  part  of  the  territory 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  her  by  the 
Berlin  Congress ;  and  the  frontier  was  so 
drawn  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  of  de- 
fense by  the  Greeks  and  very  easy  of 
access  to  the  Turks. 


What  the  Greeks  feared  and  the  Turks 
planned  for  in  this  arrangement  has  been 
fully  realized  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Every  natural  advantage  has  been  on  the 


side  of  the  Turks,  together  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  much  larger  and  much 
better-equipped  army.  The  dash  of  the 
Greeks  through  the  frontier  was  splendid, 
but  it  was  against  hopeless  odds,  and  the 
last  week  has  not  only  demonstrated  the 
failure  of  that  movement,  but  has  brought 
the  Turks  well  within  the  plains  of  Thes- 
saly. The  campaign  in  the  east  has  cen- 
tered mainly  around  the  two  passes  of  Mi- 
luna  and  Reveni,  where  the  fighting  has 
been  stubborn  and  desperate.  There  are 
no  more  reckless  fighters  than  the  Turks, 
but  it  is  so  long  since  the  Greeks  have  been 
engaged  in  actual  warfare  that  there  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  carry  themselves.  Their 
valor,  however,  is  likely  to  make  Reveni 
and  Miluna  as  memorable  in  their  future 
history  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The 
main  advance  of  the  Turkish  force  has 
been  through  Miluna,  and  on  Friday  a 
desperate  battle  was  fought  at  Mati,  not 
far  south  of  the  Thessalian  side  of  the 
pass.  As  a  result  of  the  battle  the  Greek 
army  was  driven  back  upon  Larissa,  its 
headquarters;  and,  being  still  further 
pushed,  that  town  was  abandoned,  and  at 
this  writing  the  army  has  retreated  to 
Pharsala,  which  is  almost  in  a  direct  line 
south  of  Larissa,  where  a  new  line  of  de- 
fense is  being  rapidly  established.  The 
Greek  spirit  appears  to  be  unbroken.  In 
spite  of  the  disasters  of  the  week  there  has 
been  no  panic  at  Athens,  and  great  con- 
fidence is  expressed  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 


It  is  very  probable  that  the  present 
week  will  see  the  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
The  Greeks  are  hurrying  every  available 
man  to  the  frontier,  and  the  Turks  are 
pressing  forward  with  equal  energy.  There 
is  still  a  body  of  Greeks  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  chain  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Damasi,  and  this  body,  the 
dispatches  assert,  has  been  threatening 
Elassona,  the  Turkish  headquarters.  If 
the  force  is  large  enough  to  make  a 
serious  attempt  upon  Elassona,  the  invad- 
ing Turkish  army  will  be  threatened  by  a 
movement  in  its  rear  which  may  place  it 
in  a  very  perilous  position  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  Greeks  are  in  peril, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  their  force 
and  the  closing  in  of  the  Turkish  armies. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  and  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  the  Greek 
fleets  have  been  very  active  during  the 
past  week,  shelling  small  towns  held  by 
the  Turks,  and  destroying  munitions  of 
war  of  various  kinds.  By  destroying  mil- 
itary stations  which,  are  used  by  the  Turks 
as  bases  of  supplies,  the  Greek  navy  is 
inflicting  very  serious  injury,  and  may  do 
something  to  turn  the  tide  of  Turkish 
success.  The  report  that  a  Greek  fleet  is 
going  to  make  the  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  Dardanelles  is  not  credited.  The 
waters  of  that  strait  are  sown  thick  with 
torpedoes,  and  its  shores  are  lined  almost 
continuously  with  heavy  batteries  of  mod- 
ern guns.  The  Greeks  are  equal  to  any 
heroic  and  brilliant  enterprise,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  attempt  anything  so 
desperate  as  this. 


What  makes  the  outlook  for  Greece  still 
more  serious  is  the  appearance  at  the  seat 
of  war  of  Osman  Pasha,  the  greatest  of  the 
Turkish  commanders,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  century. 
Europe  is  very  much  puzzled  by  the  sud- 
den advent  of  Osman  on  the  Greek  fron- 
tier. Born  in  Asia  Minor  some  time  in 
the  third  decade  of  the  century,  studying 
the  art  of  war  in  Constantinople,  entering 
the  cavalry  service  in  1854,  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  a  very  early  age,  Osman 
Pasha  had  gained  a  large  military  experi- 
ence and  had  shown  very  unusual  mili- 
tary gifts  before  his  supreme  opportunity 
came  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  twenty 
years  ago.  In  September,  1877,  he  de- 
feated the  allied  Russian  and  Roumanian 
forces  in  one  of  the  most  severely  con- 
tested battles  of  modern  times.  The 
siege  of  Plevna  followed,  and  Osman's 
defense  of  that  city  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  recent  years.  It  es- 
tablished  his  reputation  as  a  strategist 


and  fighter  of  a  very  high  order.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople  at  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
War,  and  gained  powerful  influence  over 
the  Sultan.  His  position  opened  him, 
however,  to  the  attacks  of  that  group  of 
men  always  to  be  found  in  the  palace  of 
every  Sultan,  who  form  a  kind  of  kitchen 
cabinet,  whose  aim  it  is  to  discredit  every 
able  and  intelligent  public  servant,  and 
to  control  the  Sultan  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Osman  was  practically  disgraced, 
and  has  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  State  prisoner  for  many  years  past. 
Now  Izzet  Bey,  the  Sultan's  favorite,  and 
a  man  who  is  believed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  extinction  of 
the  Armenians,  has  been  disgraced,  and 
Osman  Pasha  has  been  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier to  take  general  command  of  the  Turk- 
ish campaign  against  Greece.  What  this 
may  mean  as  a  matter  of  Turkish  his- 
tory  at  Constantinople  Europe  is  asking 
with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  Mean- 
while, the  sympathy  of  the  Christian 
world  with  the  Greeks  in  their  desperate 
struggle  grows  more  and  more  marked. 
Contributions  of  money  are  being  sent 
freely  to  aid  the  Greek  cause;  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  many  churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  on  Sunday;  and  the 
feeling  of  Christendom  is  indicated  by  a 
cartoon  in  one  of  the  comic  papers  repre- 
senting the  Sultan  standing  on  a  cannon, 
waving  his  scimitar  in  the  air  and  shout- 
ing to  the  Great  Powers  behind  him, 
"  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  1" 


Ten  years  ago  the  British  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  which  gave  to  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  the  right  of  representation 
in  a  Federal  Council.  The  Council  was 
empowered  to  make  laws  applicable  to 
all  the  colonies  represented.  Some  col- 
onies declined  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  intercolonial  distrust  was  at  that  time 
so  great  that  the  realization  of  any  scheme 
of  federation  seemed  likely  to  remain  for 
many  years  in  abeyance.  About  four 
years  ago,  however,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  the  veteran  Australian  statesman, 
revived  the  project  on  the  plan  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Federal  Con- 
vention, in  which  all  the  Governments  of 
Australasia  except  Queensland,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Fiji  are  represented,  is  the  re- 
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suit  The  Convention  proposes  a  feder- 
ation by  which  the  various  colonies  are 
to  retain  autonomy  in  local  affairs,  but  in 
respect  to  customs,  excise,  and  the  army 
and  navy  will  be  under  common  control. 
Federal  government  will  consist  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  together 
with  a  Federal  Supreme  Court  and  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, appointed  by  the  Crown. 
Thus  prepared,  the  Federal  Constitution 
will  be  laid  for  discussion  before  the  re- 
spective Colonial  Parliaments.  After  such 
discussion  the  Convention  will  reassem- 
ble, reconsider  the  Constitution,  and  sub- 
mit it  directly  to  the  people  for  adoption 
or  rejection.  If  adopted,  it  will  be  sent 
by  the  Colonial  Parliaments  to  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  and  to  the  Queen  for  as- 
sent This  movement,  than  which  none 
could  conduce  more  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
British  Empire,  reminds  us  of  the  days 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  One 
question  has  apparently  been  decided  in 
Australia  in  a  way  involving  a  greater  en- 
croachment upon  States'  rights  than  exists 
here,  namely,  the  power  over  excise  duties. 
A  more  interesting  feature,  however,  is  the 
direct  submission  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  people.  Neither  our  Constitution  nor 
the  Canadian  was  ever  submitted  directly 
to  a  popular  vote ;  they  were  referred,  the 
one  to  State  Conventions,  the  other  to 
the  Colonial  Legislatures. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  sub- 
mitted the  new  Canadian  tariff  to  the 
Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Mr.  Fielding 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  a 
third  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  financial 
year  ending  June  30,  1896;  for  the  cur- 
rent financial  year  he  estimated  that  the 
deficiency  would  reach  half  a  million ;  and 
for  the  next  financial  year,  notwithstand- 
ing tariff  changes,  there  might  be  a  short- 
age of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The 
first  important  feature  of  the  new  tariff  is 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  iron.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  taxes  on  the  raw  material 
had  exceeded  the  protective  duty  on  the 
finished  article,  and  thus  helped  the  United 
States  instead  of  Canada.  The  second 
feature  is  the  double  schedule  favoring 
Great  Britain.  When  the  Liberal  party 
laid  down  its  policy  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  the  United  States  had  already  de- 


clared through  the  Democratic  party  in 
favor  of  tariff  reform.  Canadian  Liberals 
naturally  followed  this  lead,  expecting 
that  an  opportunity  for  reciprocity  would 
be  given.  Now,  however,  the  United 
States  has  apparently  returned  to  high 
protection.  Mr.  Fielding  does  not  give  up 
hope  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  meantime  Canada  will  deal 
with  those  countries  willing  to  reciprocate. 
Hence  there  is  to  be  an  innovation  of 
great  moment  both  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  ourselves.  This  is  an  offer  to  all  coun- 
tries admitting  Carfadian  exports  free  or 
on  "  a  favorable  entrance,"  to  admit  their 
goods  in  turn  into  Canada  under  a  min- 
imum tariff  one-quarter  below  the  regular 
or  maximum  duty.  This  treatment  will 
cause  rejoicing  among  British  exporters, 
who  had  last  year  to  face  an  average  duty 
of  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  goods  sent  to 
Canada,  whereas  the  average  duty  to  our 
exporters  was  but  thirteen  per  cent.  From 
this  general  minimum  tariff  beer,  spirits, 
sugar,  molasses,  silk,  and  tobacco  are  ex- 
cepted. The  history  of  tariff-tinkering 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  may  thus  de- 
lay, but  cannot  prevent,  ultimate  com- 
mercial union  between  ourselves  and  the 
Canadians. 


The  death  of  William  S.  Holman  re- 
moves from  public  life  a  man  who  has 
been  conspicuous  for  a  long  period,  and 
whose  total  public  service  exceeded  forty 
years.  Born  in  Indiana  in  1822,  receiv- 
ing a  common-school  education  in  his 
native  town,  with  an  additional  two 
years  of  study  at  Franklin  College,  Indi- 
ana, he  began  life  as  a  district  school- 
teacher in  the  days  when  such  teachers 
"  boarded  round  "  among  the  patrons  of 
the  school.  He  became  dissatisfied  with 
his  work,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  went  into  politics,  became  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  later  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  then  a  member  of  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  then  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1852.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in  the 
House  Mr.  Holman  was  a  vigorous  and 
persistent  advocate  of  economy,  objecting 
to  every  new  expenditure  and  to  many 
old  ones  when  he  considered  them  in  any 
sense  unnecessary  or  immoderate.     His 
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opposition  was  often  very  harassing,  and 
he  soon  acquired  many  nicknames,  among 
others  "the  great  objector"  and  "the 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury."  His  honesty 
and  integrity  were  above  suspicion,  and 
he  took  an  attitude  toward  public  expend- 
itures which,  unhappily,  had  been  very 
rare  among  our  public  men.  That  atti- 
tude was  not  always,  however,  an  intelli- 
gent or  even  a  consistent  one.  He  was 
frequently  an  irrational  obstructionist. 
His  ideas  of  economy  were  often  narrow 
and  unintelligent.  He  was  an  out-and- 
out  Democrat,  but  during  the  war  was  a 
firm  friend  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  Union  cause.  He  represented  a  type 
of  Western  public  men  which  has  now 
almost  disappeared  from  our  political  life. 


By  a  vote  of  34  to  22  the  United  States 
Senate  has  adopted  the  Nelson  substitute 
for  the  Torrey  Bankruptcy  Bill  which  has 
been  urged  upon  Congress  for  so  many 
years.  The  substitute  is  believed  to  deal 
much  more  considerately  with  debtors 
than  the  original  measure.  According  to 
its  provisions  a  merchant  cannot  be  forced 
into  insolvency  unless  he  transfers  or 
encumbers  some  of  his  property  so  as  to 
" prefer  or  defraud"  any  of  his  creditors. 
In  case  of  voluntary  bankruptcy  the 
charges  for  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
are  rigidly  limited.  The  vote  against  the 
substitute  came  chiefly  from  Eastern  Re- 
publicans and  "  gold  "  Democrats.  The 
friends  of  the  Torrey  Bill  still  hope  to 
revive  their  measure  in  the  House,  and 
induce  the  Senate  to  accept  it  in  Confer- 
ence Committee.  The  tariff  discussions 
of  the  past  week  have  virtually  insured 
the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  retro- 
active clause  of  the  House  bill.  A  duty 
on  hides  now  seems  to  be  inevitable,  as 
Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa — a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee — is  one  of  the 
Western  men  supporting  it 


The  economic  news  of  the  week  relates 
almost  exclusively  to  the  street  railway 
problem.  In  Chicago  two  tremendous 
mass-meetings  have  been  held  to  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  Humphrey 
Bills  by  the  State  Senate.  These  meas- 
ures propose  to  establish  five-cent  fares 
for  fifty  years,  on  condition  that  the  roads 


pay  three  per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts 
into  the  city  treasury.  At  one  of  the 
mass-meetings  Mr.  Ela,  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration, Mayor  Harrison,  and  Alderman 
Harlan — the  principal  Republican  candi- 
date for  Mayor  at  the  recent  election — 
were  among  the  speakers.  The  enthusi- 
asm was  intense,  and  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed toward  the  Chicago  Senators  who 
had  voted  for  the  obnoxious  bills  was  but 
little  short  of  violent.  The  entire  city 
government  of  Chicago — including  every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  except 
the  State  Senator  who  has  a  seat  in  the 
local  body — opposes  the  bills.  The  trades- 
unions  oppose  them,  all  the  reform  or- 
ganizations oppose  them,  and  all  the 
newspapers  oppose  them ;  and  yet  they 
passed  the  Senate  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  Fortunately,  the  great 
demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  against 
the  action  of  the  Senate  have  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  a  majority  of  that  body 
now  seems  to  be  pledged  against  the  bills. 
Chicago,  therefore,  stands  a  chance  to  se- 
cure reductions  in  street-railway  fares 
corresponding  with  the  reduced  cost  of 
service,  as  soon  as  the  old  franchises  ex- 
pire, in  1903.  There  is  hardly  a  ques- 
tion that  three-cent  fares  to-day  would 
yield  a  larger  profit  than  five-cent  fares 
twenty-five  years  ago. 


In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  period  of 
three-cent  fares  lasted  but  a  week.  The 
United  States  District  Court  has  declared 
the  three-cent-fare  law  unconstitutional, 
on  the  ground  that  it  applied  only  to 
Indianapolis  and  was,  therefore,  special 
legislation.  However,  the  charter  of  the 
Indianapolis  Company  expires  in  1901. 
In  four  years,  therefore,  the  citizens  there 
expect  to  obtain  permanently  the  privilege 
of  moderate  fares.  In  Pennsylvania  Rep- 
resentative Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  has 
introduced  a  bill  limiting  franchises  to  a 
maximum  of  thirty  years.  In  New  York 
a  newly  organized  society  has  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  leading  conserva- 
tives a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  principle 
that  property  rights  attaching  to  the  city 
streets  properly  belong  to  the  city,  while 
in  Boston  a  Citizens'  Committee — with 
such  men  as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Parsons,  and  Thomas  Went- 
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worth  Higginson  at  its  head — has  held 
a  joint  mass-meeting  and  issued  a  series 
of  invaluable  tracts  in  favor  of  the  public 
ownership  of  street  railways.  The  tracts 
that  have  been  issued  should  be  purchased 
and  studied  by  every  one  interested  in 
the  question.  Altogether  the  demand  for 
municipal  control  of  municipal  monopo- 
lies bids  fair  soon  to  become  as  strong  in 
this  country  as  it  is  in  England. 


During  the  past  week  the  business 
world  has  been  disturbed,  not  so  much  by 
the  actual  Graeco-Turkish  war  as  by  the 
melancholy  failure  of  the  six  European 
Powers  to  maintain  peace,  and  by  the  anxi- 
ety lest  a  general  European  conflict  might 
result  from  present  conditions.  Wheat 
advanced  sharply,  and  has  retained  most  of 
the  advance ;  stocks  fell.  Rates  for  foreign 
exchange  advanced  to  the  gold  exporting 
point.  The  rise  in  wheat  is  natural,  since 
the  adjacent  Balkan  countries  which  may  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  produced  last  year 
Dearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  Turkey  forty  million,  and  Greece 
nearly  six  million.  These  latter  supplies 
are,  of  course,  withdrawn  from  the  market ; 
those  of  Russia,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
million  bushels,  and  of  the  Balkan  States 
may  also  be  withdrawn.  In  the  stock 
market  there  has  been  much  feverishness 
in  international  securities,  and  on  the 
European  exchanges  the  decline  in  Turk- 
ish and  Greek  bonds  has  naturally  been 
a  marked  one.  Producing  States  out- 
side the  countries  immediately  engaged 
in  war  gain  commercially,  because  indus- 
try is  interrupted  in  the  warring  States, 
and  hence  the  markets  of  the  latter  go, 
for  the  time  at  least,  into  the  hands  of 
rival  foreign  producers,  who  may  have 
long  coveted  an  introduction  to  competing 
markets.  Referring  to  this,  the  "  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle"  does 
well  to  point  out  that,  like  all  other  arti- 
ficial diversions  of*  general  trade,  the 
advantage  must  in  the  end  be  greatly 
qualified.  Europe's  general  industrial 
stagnation  after  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  the  reaction  following  the 
termination  of  our  own  Civil  War,  and 
that  of  the  Franco-German  war,  are  cases 
in  point.  Reaction  is  a  certainty,  and  it 
has  been  the  rather  uniform  experience 
that  it  is  peculiarly  serious  because  of  the 


preceding  artificial  stimulus   to  produc- 
tion. 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  State  in  the  Brooklyn  civil 
service  case,  though  naturally  discourag- 
ing to  those  who  thought  that  there  were 
no  more  battles  to  be  fought  since  the 
adoption  of  the  civil  service  clause  in 
the  new  Constitution,  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  justify  either  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  leveled  against  it  or  the  dis- 
couragement to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
Without  going  into  details,  which  for  our 
readers  would  be  needless,  the  essential 
principles  involved  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  "  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  State  .  .  .  shall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained 
so  far  as  practicable  by  examinations, 
which  so  far  as  practicable  shall  be  com- 
petitive." The  Court  holds  that  the 
Legislature  is  required  to  provide  the 
methods  for  the  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
vision in  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  ex- 
presses its  faith  that  the  Legislature  will 
do  this  at  an  early  date.  It  seems  to 
deny  that  the  Constitution,  can  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts  without  legislative 
enactment.  It  declares,  furthermore,  that 
"  where  the  duties  of  the  position  are  not 
merely  clerical,  but  are  delegated  by  the 
head  of  the  office  because  of  his  own 
numerous  duties,  require  skill,  judg- 
ment, trust,  and  confidence,  and  involve 
the  responsibility  of  the  officer  himself, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  fill  them  by 
merely  competitive  examinations.,,  In 
such  cases  much  must  be  left  to  the 
authority  and  discretion  of  the  appointed 
officer.  The  Court  does  not  hold  that  the 
decision  of  the  Mayor  of  a  city  or  the 
Governor  of  the  State  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  offices  is  final.  On  the  contrary, 
it  distinctly  declares  that  "  his  action  is 
subject  to  review,"  though  it  holds,  in  the 
particular  case  before  it,  that  no  facts  are 
stated  which  justify  the  Court  in  setting 
aside  the  classification  made  by  Mayor 
Wurster.  Incidentally  the  Court  states 
that  a  law  which  should  give  the  officer 
who  has  to  make  the  appointment  power 
to  examine  the  applicants,  and  in  that 
way  determine  who  should  be  the  ap- 
pointee,  "would   practically   nullify  the 
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Civil  Service  Law  and  bring  it  into  dis- 
repute." Although  this  must  be  regarded 
as  obiter  dicta,  we  hope  that  the  Governor 
will  take  the  hint  in  considering  the  Civil 
Service  Law  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  and  which  has  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture and  is  now  before  him.  Our  object 
in  this  paragraph  is  simply  to  state  the 
decision  of  the  Couit  of  Appeals,  not 
to  re-argue  the  case ;  it  is,  however,  legit- 
imate to  say  that  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "  practicable  "  furnished 
by  this  decision  seems  to  us  rational  and 
just 


The  New  York  Legislature,  which 
adjourned  last  week,  passed  one  anti- 
monopoly  measure  which  would  have 
been  considered  revolutionary  five  years 
ago,  and  rejected  another  anti-monopoly 
measure  which  even  longer  ago  would 
have  been  recognized  as  conservative  by 
nearly  all  men  opposed  to  class  privileges. 
The  anti-monopoly  measure  accepted  was 
the  progressive  inheritance  tax  bill,  cham- 
pioned by  Comptroller  Roberts.  This 
measure  places  taxes  ranging  from  1  per 
cent,  on  personal  estates  of  $10,000  to 
10  per  cent,  on  personal  estates  of  $4,- 
000,000,  with  4  or  5  per  cent,  added  in 
case  the  inheritance  passes  to  heirs  out- 
side the  immediate  family  of  the  dece- 
dent The  anti-monopoly  measure  re- 
jected was  that  reducing  the  price  of 
gas  in  New  York  City  to  $1  per  1,000 
cubic  feet — or  to  33  per  cent  more 
than  has  for  several  years  been  found 
profitable  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  bill, 
however,  was  defeated  only  by  means 
of  a  substitute  reducing  the  price  of  gas 
to  $1.20  this  year,  and  making  a  similar 
five-cent  reduction  each  succeeding  year 
until  the  $1  rate  is  established.  The 
difference  between  the  two  bills,  based 
upon  the  present  consumption  of  gas,  was 
said  to  mean  $8,000,000  to  the  gas  com- 
panies— and  to  the  public.  Among  the 
other  acts  of  the  Legislature,  the  impor- 
tant ones  were  the  passage  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter  Bill,  the  amendment 
of  the  Raines  Law  so  as  to  make  it  an 
effective  anti-saloon  measure,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  Governor  Black's  civil  service 
law  taking  the  "starch1'  out  of  the  re- 
form system.  The  anti-trust  bills  passed 
are  not  regarded  as  important  by  either 


friends  or  enemies.  Outside  of  New 
York  the  most  important  act  of  State  leg- 
islation last  week  was  the  passage  of  the 
Iowa  bill  permitting  the  manufacture  of 
liquor  within  that  commonwealth.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  bill  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  saloons 
in  small  towns  in  no-license  counties,  but 
was  not  successful  at  any  important  point. 
Even  without  such  amendments  the  liquor 
bill  had  few  votes  to  spare. 


A  law  signed  by  Governor  Morton  early 
in  1895,  which  excited  active  interest  and 
co-operation,  as  well  as  opposition,  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As 
soon  as  the  bill  became  a  law  and  a 
Board  of  Superintendents  was  appointed 
under  the  law,  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  this  Board  of  Super- 
intendents was  appointed  to  adopt  a 
course  of  study  for  the  new  high  schools. 
Asa  result  of  investigation  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  highest  educational  authorities,  this 
special  committee  has  now  made  public 
its  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools. 
It  is  said  that  nothing  of  like  character 
exists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  the  idea  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
schools  of  Germany.  The  committee  in 
its  report  says  that  this  higher  commer- 
cial course  is  "  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  very  thorough  business  education, 
so  extended  as  to  give  instruction  in  the 
higher  commercial  operations,  and  to 
form  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time."  The  course  pro- 
vided for  covers  four  years.  Bookkeeping, 
English,  and  German  are  studied  through 
the  four  years.  Other  studies  are  :  stenog- 
raphy, business  forms  and  customs,  bank- 
ing, finance,  and  economics,  commercial 
geography  and  commercial  arithmetic, 
Latin  and  American  literature,  civics  and 
modern  and  ancient  history,  constitutional 
and  commercial  history,  two  branches  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Students  will  be 
prepared  for  the  classical  and  scientific 
courses  of  the  city  colleges. 


The  committee  state  frankly  that  the 
success  of  this  course  of  study  depends 
on  the  kind  of  men  they  can  find  to  put 
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at  the  head  of  the  high  schools,  and 
the  courses  of  study  presented  will  doubt- 
less be  somewhat  changed  on  consulta- 
tion with  these  principals,  as  it  is  the 
intention  and  acknowledged  principle  laid 
down  by  the  entire  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  to-day,  and  provided  for  in  the 
chapter  on  education  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter,  that  the  principals  shall 
be  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the 
management  of  their  own  schools,  and 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers 
and  in  the  decision  of  all  affairs  relating 
to  their  own  schools.  New  York  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  progress  she  has 
made  and  the  promise  that  lies  in  the 
future.  The  next  ten  years  will  see  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  taking  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  country.  Bills  have 
been  reported  favorably  from  the  Assem- 
bly's City  Committee,  which  authorize 
New  York  City  to  raise  $12,500,000  for 
school  buildings  and  sites.  One  bill 
provides  for  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  common  schools. 
Another  bill  authorizes  $2,500,000  for 
high-school  buildings.  There  is  every 
indication  th  »t  these  bills  will  pass.  That 
New  York  must  make  ample  provision 
for  the  future  is  proved  by  the  increase  in 
attendance  since  1891.  In  1891  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools  in  New 
York  numbered  137,849.  That  was  an 
increase  of  1.25  per  cent  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  In  1 896  the  average  attendance 
was  175,000,  an  increase  of  7.14  percent, 
over  the  attendance  of  1895.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1897  will  find  the  school 
average  attendance  at  188,000,  an  in- 
crease of  7.42  per  cent,  over  1896.  This 
rapid  increase  justifies  the  seemingly 
large  expenditures  which  the  Board  of 
Education  demands. 


As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Education  in 
New  York  City  took  final  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  high  schools, 
by  deciding  to  open  the  old  East  Twelfth 
Street  School  as  a  Girls'  High  School,  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  princi- 
pal became  prominent  The  impression 
went  forth  that  the  Board  of  Education 
would  discriminate  against  women,  and 
consider  only  men  as  candidates  for  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  school.  This 
is  not  true.     The  Chairman  of  the  High 


School  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  invited  those  who  advocate  the 
appointment  of  women  to  this  position  to 
send  the  names  of  their  candidates,  with 
their  credentials,  to  the  committee.  Those 
who  advocate  the  appointment  of  women 
have,  too  many  of  them,  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  a  man 
in  the  place ;  that  the  girls  in  a  high 
school  need  the  guidance  of  a  woman ; 
that  only  a  woman  could  understand  them 
and  their  needs.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, debar  men  from  positions  as  teach- 
ers in  the  high  school  The  opponents 
to  the  appointment  of  a  woman  principal 
assume  and  declare  that  a  woman  would 
never  succeed  as  the  principal  of  a  high 
school.  Neither  of  these  positions  is 
tenable.  While  women  make  success'ul 
presidents  of  women's  colleges  and  prin- 
cipals of  high  schools,  it  is  absurd  to 
take  the  position  that  a  woman  cannot 
succeed  as  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
in  New  York.  With  men  standing  at  the 
head  of  women's  colleges  and  successfully 
conducting  them,  and  equally  successful 
as  principals  of  girls'  high  schools,  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  make  the  declaration  that 
a  man  is  unfit  for  the  principalship  of  a 
girls'  high  school.  Character,  ability,  ex- 
perience, equipment,  not  sex,  must  de 
cide  the  question. 


For  several  months  there  have  been 
disagreements  between  the  New  York 
State  Government,  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Tuvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city. 
The  Society  which  controls  the  House  of 
Refuge  was  organized  in  1824  by  private 
citizens,  and  supported  by  gifts  and  en- 
dowments. In  1853  the  present  Refuge 
was  built,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
city.  The  State  undertook  to  maintain 
the  institution,  but  it  has  been  under  the 
control  of  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of 
Managers ;  and  the  Society  and  the  State 
have  been  for  a  long  time  at  loggerheads, 
with  the  most  disastrous  results.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  plumbing  and  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  building  are  just  about  what 
they  were  forty-five  years  ago.  The  man- 
agers have  long  been  asking  for  appro- 
priations from  the  State  Government  to 
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improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
House  of  Refuge ;  but  the  State  Comp- 
troller has  opposed  this  expenditure  un- 
less the  property  is  given  into  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  State.  The 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  has  now  resigned,  and  his  resig- 
nation has  been  followed  by  that  of  the 
Ophthalmologist  These  two  gentlemen 
constituted  the  entire  medical  staff  of  an 
institution  containing  820  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen 
years,  who  have  been  committed  by  the 
magistrates  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
judicial  districts  of  the  State.  These  em- 
brace New  York  and  fifteen  other  coun- 
ties. More  than  three-fourths  of  those 
committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge  are 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
resignation  of  the  two  medical  officers 
precipitated  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  Board  immediately  con- 
demned the  House  of  Refuge,  and  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  it  from  receiving  any 
persons  as  inmates  until  further  orders 
from  the  Board  of  Health.  The  whole 
evil  grows  out  of  the  attempted  partner- 
ship between  a  private  corporation  and 
the  State.  The  partnership  should  be 
dissolved  and  the  State  should  be  given 
control  of  the  institution,  or  the  private 
beneficence  should  assume  the  cost  as 
well  as  the  care  of  it.  Any  scheme  by 
which  the  State  pays  the  bills,  and  a 
private,  irresponsible  body  spends  the 
money,  is  sure  to  land  in  difficulty,  sooner 
or  later. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Dwight, 
of  Yale  University,  records  great  ad- 
vances in  both  material  and  intellectual 
riches,  and  points  out  with  equal  force  the 
many  present  opportunities  for  further 
advancement.  During  the  last  ten  years 
fifteen  new  buildings  have  been  erected, 
five  made  over,  and  one  bought,  and  in 
the  same  time  over  $4,000,000  have  been 
received  in  the  way  of  donations..  But 
President  Dwight  well  says  that  "  the  law 
of  all  growing  life  is  that  it  continu- 
ally asks  for  more.  When  the  asking 
ceases,  the  life  begins  to  decline  and  de- 
cay." Yale's  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
its  increase  in  buildings  and  funds,  and 
its  immediate  needs  are  many,  if  k  is 


to  carry  out  its  ideal  of  university  study 
and  life.  Prominent  among  these  needs 
President  Dwight  places  the  further  en- 
dowment of  the  library,  which  has  already 
a  fund  of  $300,000  (the  Sloane  bequest) 
toward  this  end  ;  the  founding  of  a  school 
of  architecture  in  connection  with  the  Art 
School,  to  be  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  to  occupy  a 
building,  with  equipment,  to  cost  $250,000; 
a  new  Medical  School  building;  a  new 
building  for  the  department  of  physiology 
and  morphology  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  which,  by  the  way,  is  this  year  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  its  fiftieth  year  of 
constantly  growing  usefulness;  the  estab- 
lishing of  libraries  for  the  departments ; 
the  extension  of  graduate  fellowships  and 
scholarships  to  fully  sustain  the  recent  re- 
markable growth  in  this  department  of 
the  University — and  in  this  connection 
President  Dwight  recommends  that  some 
of  these  scholarships  should  be  purely 
honorary  (that  is,  without  money  income 
attached),  in  order  to  recognize  the  work 
of  graduate  students  who  do  not  need 
financial  aid.  An  interesting  part  of  the 
report  deals  with  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion in  the  near  future  of  the  "  Old  Brick 
Row,"  or  rather  the  three  buildings  of  it 
which  still  remain.  The  proposed  Quad- 
rangle has  been  planned  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  now  been  partly  carried 
out,  and,  of  course,  the  sentimental  inter- 
est attached  to  the  old  buildings  cannot 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
pleting the  work.  Really,  South  Middle 
College  is  the  only  one  to  which  historic 
interest  attaches,  and  that  will  doubtless 
be  left  for  at  least  a  few  years. 


The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  in  North 
Carolina  has  just  been  published.  There 
are  200  cotton,  woolen,  knitting,  and 
hosiery  mills  in  the  State,  with  slightly 
over  1,000,000  spindles.  There  are 
25,000  operatives,  6,000  of  whom  are  chil- 
dren and  18,000  adults — 10,500  women 
and  7,500  men.  Over  one-half  of  the 
children  employed  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  wages  differ  in  different 
localities.  The  average  pay  for  skilled 
labor  is  $1  per  day.  Women's  wages 
range  from  60  cents  to  $1 ;  unskilled  men, 
50  cents  to  $1,  the  average  being  66  cents. 
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The  wages  of  unskilled  women  are  as  low  as 
40  cents,  the  average  being  47  cents.  The 
average  for  children  is  32  cents.  In  two 
counties  ten  to  eleven  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work ;  in  thirteen  counties,  eleven  and 
a  half  hours ;  in  ten  counties,  twelve  hours. 
The  average  working  time  in  these  mills 
is  eleven  hours  per  day.  Most  of  the 
mills  run  fifteen  hours  a  day,  but  they 
pay  for  extra  time.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
mill-owners  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in 
any  of  the  mills. 


A  notable  good  work  is  being  per- 
formed by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  this 
city.  There  are  always  those  too  poor  to 
pay  the  necessary  expense  of  having  their 
wrongs  righted.  From  those,  however,  who 
are  able,  the  stigma  of  being  applicants 
for  charity  is  removed  by  the  Society's 
requirement  of  a  small  fee.  Last  year, 
through  the  Society's  endeavors,  more 
than  $70,000  was  paid  by  persons  wrong- 
fully retaining  that  amount  to  nearly 
7,500  persons  rightfully  entitled  to  it. 
Another  signal  service  last  year  was 
the  initiating  of  proceedings  for  destroy- 
ing the  "bucket-shops"  and  " policy- 
shops  " — gambling  establishments  which 
vitiate  the  moral  atmosphere  wherever 
they  exist  The  Society's  attorneys  have 
not  a  little  to  do  with  educating  ignorant 
applicants  as  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  often  happens  that 
persons  deem  themselves  wronged  who 
are  either  not  wronged  at  all,  or  have 
themselves  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  The  Society  desires  to  in- 
crease its  work  by  having  a  representa- 
tive in  each  police  court — practically  in 
every  court  at  all  times.  The  greatest 
work  of  the  Society  is  really  an  indirect 
one;  it  spreads  abroad  the  feeling  that 
the  poor  can  get  justice  done.  This  feel- 
ing is  now  a  strong  one,  since  the  Society 
has  existed  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  taken  care  of  over 
80,000  cases. 


+ 
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The  ceremonies  attending  the  comple- 
tion of  General  Grant's  Tomb  on  River- 
side Drive,  in  New  York  City,  are  in 
progress   as   this  paper  goes   to   press. 


The  presence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  large  representation  from  the  two 
branches  of  Congress,  the  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  of  many  foreign  countries, 
the  Governors  of  many  of  the  States,  and 
other  distinguished  guests,  adds  dignity 
to  a  spectacle  in  itself  impressive,  and  in 
its  meaning  significant  and  inspiring  of 
patriotism.  New  York  City  has  just 
pride  in  its  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  made 
by  it  to  erect  a  fit  and  stately  monument 
to  the  National  hero  who  chose  that  city 
for  his  last  resting-place;  it  has  pride 
also  in  the  beautiful  spot  where  the 
mausoleum  stands,  and  in  the  noble  river 
which  flows  beside  it ;  it  has  pride  in  the 
vist  plans  for  improving  and  beautifying 
the  city  now  being  carried  out  in  the 
legion  above  the  Harlem  ;  it  may  reason- 
ably have  pride  in  its  municipal  admin- 
istration for  the  past  year  or  two  as 
compared  with  the  maladministration  of 
previous  years,  and,  indeed,  as  compared 
with  the  present  administration  of  not  a 
few  of  the  great  American  cities.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  local  pride,  which  New 
York  has  often  been  accused  of  not  pos- 
sessing at  all,  but  which  is  brought  into 
view  by  such  public  occasions  as  the 
present,  may  grow  in  intensity  until  the 
Greater  New  York  may  be  materially  and 
in  spirit  ar.d  purpose  an  example  to  be 
imitated  at  home  and  abroad. 
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The  conviction  that  the  reform  of  the 
primaries  constitutes  the  next  step  toward 
the  overthrow  of  political  corruption  and 
ring  rule  is  taking  root  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  different  States  entirely 
independent  movements  are  gathering 
strength,  all  directed  to  the  same  end,  that 
of  enabling  all  the  voters  in  each  party  to 
choose  their  candidates,  instead  of  dele- 
gating the  choice  to  the  men  in  control 
of  party  machinery  and  nominating  con- 
ventions. This  democratic  system — the 
"  Crawford  County  System  " — has  already 
been  voluntarily  established  by  one  party 
organization  or  another  in  many  rural 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
California,  and  fully  half  of  the  South- 
ern States.     The  present  movement   is 
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to  require  its  adoption  in  the  cities,  where 
*  the  evils  of  the  boss  system  have  become 
intolerable. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  legislative 
seascn  we  noticed  that  Governor  Pingree 
had  urged  this  reform  in  Michigan ;  three 
weeks  ago  we  noticed  that  Wisconsin 
reformers  were  urging  it  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  their  State ;  and  two  weeks  ago 
we  learned  from  Minnesota  that  a  similar 
measure  had  received  most  encouraging 
support  in  one  branch  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature.  The  Minnesota  bill,  which 
had  been  drawn  by  Judge  Hicks,  of  Min- 
neapolis, without  conference  with  the  Wis- 
consin reformers,  follows  substantially 
the  same  lines.  It  very  sensibly  grafts  the 
reform  of  the  primaries  upon  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  system.  Voters  at  the  prima- 
ries are  to  receive  official  ballots  upon 
which  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  each 
office  are  to  be  printed.  In  this  way  the 
candidates  proposed  by  a  group  of  inde- 
pendents will  be  presented  to  all  the  voters 
in  the  same  way  as  the  candidates  named 
by  the  machine.  The  power  of  the  voters 
is  not  restricted  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  nominating  convention,  but  the 
voters  are  themselves  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  privilege  of  naming  the  can- 
didates for  every  office.  Around  these 
primary  elections  are  to  be  thrown  all  the 
safeguards  that  now  surround  the  general 
election. 

A  primary  election  thus  conducted 
would  be  worth  attending,  and  citizens 
with  any  sense  of  public  duty  would  no 
more  think  of  refusing  to  exercise  their 
privilege  of  choosing  candidates  than  they 
now  think  of  refusing  to  exercise  the  often 
less  important  privilege  of  choosing  be- 
tween candidates.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
this  measure  to  transfer  the  power  of  the 
politicians  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters 
was  rejected  upon  its  first  presentation, 
but  Judge  Hicks  was  able  to  rally  36  out 
of  98  members  of  the  Minnesota  House  to 
its  support.  More  encouraging  still  were 
the  objections  urged  by  the  majority. 
Like  the  Australian  ballot  system,  the 
measure  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  "  impracticable  "  and  "expensive." 
It  was  also  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  not  deprive  the  politicians  of 
their  power.  The  machine,  it  was  said 
with  some  force,  would  unite  its  vote 
upon  one  candidate,  while  the  vote  of  the 


opposition  might  be  divided  among  many, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  machine  be  as- 
sured. Against  this  danger  the  South  Caro- 
lina system  endeavors  to  provide  by  requir- 
ing a  new  election  in  some  cases  where  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  whole 
vote,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  choice  of  the 
plurality  is  the  choice  of  the  majority. 

Direct  primaries  will  undoubtedly  leave 
some  power  in  the  hands  of  the  machine, 
just  as  the  Australian  ballot  system  left 
some  power  in  the  hands  of  the  vote- 
buyers  ;  but  the  restriction  of  power  will 
be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
To  force  the  machine  to  submit  its  choice 
to  the  approval  of  the  voters  of  the  party 
would  insure  better  nominations,  even 
where  the  machine  triumphs.  The  fact 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Hicks  Bill 
were  unwilling  to  avow  their  friendship 
for  machine-made  nominations  was  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  popular  feeling 
against  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
In  Minnesota  Judge  Hicks  secured  for 
his  measure  the  powerful  support  of  the 
St.  Paul  "Pioneer  Press,"  whose  con- 
tinued advocacy  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple promises  its  adoption  in  the  near 
future.  The  position  of  the  "Pioneer 
Press  "  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

That  the  revolt  against  the  present  system  is 
daily  gaining  force  and  power  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  few  years  at  the  most  before  it  is 
swept  out  of  existence.  The  tendency  is  toward 
replacing  the  cower  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  either  this  measure  or  another  which  also 
relegates  the  convention  of  delegates  to  the  lum- 
ber-room will  have  to  be  enacted.  The  present 
system  is  intolerable.  No  man,  unless  he  has 
devoted  himself  for  hours  to  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, has  the  faintest  conception  of  what  he  is 
voting  for  as  primaries  are  now  conducted.  He 
may  vote  for  a  set  of  delegates  to  secure  the  dic- 
tion of  a  particular  man  to  a  particular  office,  but 
even  then  it  by  no  means  follows  that  those  dele- 
gates will  or  ever  intended  to  vote  for  his  candi- 
date. As  for  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  it  is  deter- 
mined by  mere  log- rolling  combinations.  Except 
in  times  of  extraordinary  public  commotion,  when 
the  people  under  stress  of  some  flagrant  outrage 
rise  in  a  body,  their  influence  is  not  worth  a  pica- 
yune. The  three  or  four  men  in  each  precinct 
who  make  their  living  by  politics,  or  like  the  ex- 
citement of  the  game,  practically  dictate  who 
shall  or  who  shall  not  be  voted  for  in  that  precinct. 
Knowing  that  it  is  useless,  and  often  worse  than 
useless,  to  attend  primaries,  not  one  man  in  ten 
who  cannot  give  days  to  "  politics  "  goes  near 
them.  But  under  the  system  proposed  every 
voter  could  express  his  will  as  to  the  candidates 
for  every  office.  If  it  did  nothing  else,  it  would 
quicken  interest  in  the  primaries,  for  the  remedy 
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for  poor  nominations  would  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  not  with  the  political  oligarchy. 

These  are  precisely  our  sentiments. 

$ 

What  We  Can  Do 

There  are  two  practical  things  which  our 
Government  could  legitimately  do  to  ex- 
press the  universal  sympathy  of  Ameri- 
cans for  oppressed  Cretans  and  struggling 
Greeks.  For  the  first  we  have  the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  action  in  1824;  for  the 
second,  the  recent  action  of  Bulgaria. 

We  can  pass  resolutions  of  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Such  resolutions  on  behalf 
of  the  Armenians  were  passed  last  year, 
but  whether  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
European  Powers  or  pigeonholed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  gener- 
ally known.  The  case  was  one  for  acting 
on  the  text,  Let  }our  light  shine  before 
men.  The  Government  acted  on  the  text, 
Let  not  your  right  hand  know  what  your 
left  hand  doeth.  Said  Daniel  Webster  in 
his  plea  for  Greece  in  1824 : 

The  Greeks,  contending  with  ruthless  op- 
pressors, turn  their  eyes  to  us  and  invoke  us  by 
their  ancestors,  by  their  slaughtered  wives  and 
children,  by  their  own  blood  poured  out  like 
water,  by  the  hecatombs  of  dead  they  have  heaped 
up  as  it  were  to  heaven — they  invoke,  they  im- 
plore of  us  some  cheering  sound,  some  look  of 
sympathy,  some  token  of  compassionate  regard. 
They  look  to  us  as  the  great  Republic  of  the 
earth,  and  they  ask  us  by  our  common  faith 
whether  we  can  forget  that  they  are  strug- 
gling, as  we  once  struggled,  for  what  we  now 
so  happily  enjoy.  I  cannot  say,  sir,  that  they 
will  succeed — that  rests  with  Heaven — but  for 
myself,  sir,  if  I  should  to-morrow  hear  that  they 
have  failed,  that  their  last  phalanx  had  sunk 
beneath  the  Turkish  scimitar,  that  the  flames  of 
their  last  city  had  sunk  in  its  ashes,  and  that 
naught  remained  but  the  wide,  melancholy  waste 
where  Greece  once  was,  I  should  still  reflect,  with 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  I  have  asked 
you,  in  the  name  of  seven  million  of  freemen,  that 
you  would  give  them  at  least  the  cheering  of  one 
friendly  voice. 

O  for  another  Webster  in  the  Senate  of 
to-day  1 

The  other  thing  we  can  do  is  to  press 
our  just  claims  against  Turkey  for  dam- 
ages. She  has  threatened  the  lives  of 
American  citizens;  she  has  destroyed 
thousands  of  dollars  of  American  prop- 
erty ;  she  has  refused  to  receive  American 
consuls,  on  whom  American  citizens  must 
rely  for  protection.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  send  one  or  two  of  our  White  Squadron 


to  the  Turkish  waters  with  a  demand  for 
the  instant  payment  of  our  delayed  claims. 
The  presence  of  the  American  flag  to 
enforce  a  just  and  reasonable  American 
claim,  by  methods  to  which  no  European 
Power  can  take  exception,  for  they  are 
methods  familiar  and  recognized  by  inter- 
national law,  would  give  substantial  aid 
to  the  oppressed  Cretans  and  the  strug- 
gling Greeks.  And  it  would  probably 
secure  the  prompt  payment  of  our  demand 
and  a  better  protection  of  our  citizens  on 
Turkish  soil  in  the  future. 
Why  not  ? 
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If,  a  century  ago,  a  Puritan  preacher  in 
a  New  England  pulpit  had  referred,  in  a 
catalogue  of  heresies,  to  Arianism,  Socin- 
ianism,  Pelagianism,  Antinomianism,  and 
Arminianism,  a  majoiity  of  his  adult  hear- 
ers would  have  known  fairly  well  what  he 
was  talking  about.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  as  much  could  be  said  for  a 
majority  of  adult  hearers  in  any  Puritan 
church  in  New  England  to-day.  If,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  preacher  had  asked 
his  hearer,  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ?  and  Why  are  you  a  Trinitarian  ? 
he  would  have  probably  received  a  prompt 
and  tolerably  definite  reply.  If  he  were 
to  ask  the  same  question  of  a  hearer  to- 
day, the  reply  would  certainly  not  be  so 
prompt  and  probably  not  so  definite. 
The  same  thing  may  be  safely  said  of 
questions  as  to  Inspiration,  Atonement, 
and  other  important  doctrines  in  theo- 
logical science.  It  is  true  that  the  answer 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  might  have  been 
inaccurate.  The  catechised  might  have 
given  a  definition  of  Arianism  which  the 
Arian  would  repudiate.  He  might  have 
said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God, 
and  have  cited  as  a  proof-text,  "  There 
are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one,"  and  not  have 
known  that  the  word  "person"  in  the 
creed  means  something  very  different  from 
the  word  "  person  "  in  common  conversa- 
tion, and  that  the  cited  proof-text  does 
not  belong  in  the  Bible.  He  might,  and 
very  probably  would,  have  been  wrong ; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  vague. 
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Unquestionably  theological  definitions 
have   changed  and  are  changing.     The 
words     God,     Immortality,    Revelation, 
Trinity,  Atonement,  do  not  convey  the 
same  ideas  in  1897  which  they  conveyed 
in  1797;  and,  perhaps  not  infrequently, 
they  convey  indefinite  ideas  or  even  none 
at  all.     Our  enlarged  conception  of  the 
universe  has  made  a  localized  conception 
of  the  Deity  more  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible ;  a  better  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  nature  and  of  life  has  dis- 
sociated immortality  from  the   resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ;  the1  study  of  compara- 
tive religions,  coupled  with  modern  Biblical 
criticism  and  scientific  ethics,  has  sup- 
planted the  conception  of  revelation  as  an 
extraordinary  meteor  by  a  conception  of 
it  as  the  gradual  dawning  of  God  upon 
the  consciousness  of  an  elect  people ;  the 
Tritheism  which  worshiped   three  Gods 
equal  in  power,  wisdom,  and  holiness  is 
disappearing,   and   a  new   definition   of 
Trinity  has  hardly  yet  taken  the  vacated 
place ;  men  are  no  longer  able  to  believe 
that  God's  forgiveness   had   to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  a  victim,  though 
more  than  ever  they  perceive  the  vicari- 
ous   suffering  of  the   innocent  for  the 
guilty.     Whatever  the   future  may  have 
in  store,  these  changes  are  not,  at  pres- 
ent, so  much  from  old   to   new  defini- 
tions as  from  the  clear  definitions  of  a 
satisfied   intellect  to  the  vaguer  expres- 
sions of  a  feeling  never  to  be  satisfied. 
Indeed,  a  school  has  grown  up,  known 
abroad,  from  its  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative, as  Ritschlianism,  but   partici- 
pated in  by  thousands  who  never  heard 
of  Ritschl,  which  disavows  definition  alto- 
gether, and   desres  to  substitute  for  it 
feeling.   These  regard  definitions,  not  as  a 
trellis  on  which  the  vine  climbs,  but  as 
bands  which  forbid  its  growth. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  change 
should  be  regarded  with  apprehension,  if 
not  with  dismay,  not  only  by  those  who 
confound  theology  with  religion,  but  also 
by  those  who  think  that  life  is  dependent 
on  theology.  But  those  who  regard  re- 
ligion as  a  divine  life,  and  theology  only 
as  a  human  science  of  that  life,  will  not 
be  in  despair  because  theology  changes. 
They  will  be  more  apt  to  see  in  such 
changes  the  evidence  that  the  divine  life 
is  too  great  and  too  divine  to  be  kept 
within  the  ancient  definitions.     They  will 


rejoice  in  this  demonstration  that  religion 
is  a  living  power. 

For  the  standard  by  which  theological 
doctrine  is  to  be  measured  is  always  the 
standard  of  life. 

Are  the  old  definitions  disappearing  be- 
cause the  life  is  shriveling,  or  because  the 
life  is  expanding  ?  To  this  question  we  can 
give  but  one  answer.  To  us  it  is  clear  that 
the  modern  conception  of  God  is  larger  ; 
of  Immortality  less  sensuous ;  of  Revela- 
tion more  world-wide  and  more  vital ;  of 
Trinity  more  consonant  with  the  supreme 
fact  of  eternal  unity  in  the  universe ;  of 
Atonement  more  full  of  ethical  inspiration, 
than  were  the  older  views  which  are  being 
supplanted.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  old  definitions  are  falling  off — that 
they  may  give  room  for  the  larger  life 
which,  if  they  remained,  they  would  im- 
pede and  deaden.  Those  who  believe 
thus  will  fear  nothing  from  the  decadence 
of  the  old,  but  rather  will  rejoice  in  it. 

For  creeds  and  definitions  are  only  the 
expressions  of  life,  and  he  who  would 
know  whether  theology  is  gaining  or 
losing  in  power  must  examine  the  life 
itself  to  see  whether  it  is  less  or  greater 
than  it  was.  This  examination  may  well 
inspire  us  with  hope.  Is  the  question  of 
Immortality?  We  ask  ourselves,  not 
whether  the  belief  in  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  is  as  clear  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  nor  whether  the  vision 
of  a  heavenly  city  or  Elysian  fields  or 
celestial  choirs  is  as  clearly  seen  and  lit- 
erally accepted,  but  whether,  under  the 
inspiration  of  what  is  at  once  a  larger 
and  a  vaguer  hope,  more  men  have  "  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life  " — that  is,  so  live 
as  to  justify  the  possession  of  immortality. 
Is  the  question  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  ? 
We  ask  ourselves,  not,  Can  the  Chris- 
tian give  a  clearer  definition  of  that 
divinity  than  his  ancestors  could  do? 
but,  Does  the  Church  to-day  entertain  a 
thought  of  God  more  consonant  with  the 
belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice  and 
the  divine  love  than  when  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards preached  his  sermon  on  "  Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God"  ?  Is  the 
question  of  Atonement?  We  ask  our- 
selves, not,  Can  the  congregations  of  to-day 
pass  a  better  examination  on  the  nature 
of  sacrifice  for  sin  than  the  congregations 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  but,  Is  there 
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less  or  more  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
in  the  Church  to-day,  with  its  thousands 
of  missionaries,  home  and  foreign,  than 
in  that  epoch  when  not  a  single  mission- 
ary society  had  been  organized,  and  prob- 
ably not  a  single  missionary  sent  out,  by 
any  Puritan  church  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
very  radical  changes  have  taken  place  and 
are  taking  place  in  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Old  definitions  are  in 
some  cases  being  modified;  in  others, 
abandoned  for  new  definitions;  in  still 
others,  abandoned  without  a  substitute 
yet  found  to  take  the  vacant  place.  The 
theological  positivism  of  the  past  is  giv- 
ing place  to  a  spiritual  vagueness  in  the 
present,  which  is  sometimes  as  much  too 
vague  as  the  former  was  too  defined.  But 
neither  can  we  doubt  that,  on  the  whole, 
these  changes  are  the  evidence  of  a  life 
and  growth  which  cannot  be  restrained  ; 
that  if  the  definitions  of  the  Church  are 
less  clear,  its  faith  is  more  vital ;  that  if  it 
cannot,  and  does  not  even  endeavor  to, 
define  Christ  as  scientifically,  it  follows 
him  more  truly  in  thought  and  life ;  that 
never  before,  despite  all  its  faults,  was 
there  as  much  Christ-life  in  Christ's 
Church  as  there  is  to-day. 

But,  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  by  its  divine  life,  not 
by  its  human  creeds,  the  Church  and  the 
epoch  are  to  be  measured. 


Forward,  Not  Backward 

A  thorough  workman  completely  fin- 
ishes what  he  has  in  hand  before  he 
leaves  it,  and  then  is  done  with  it  for- 
ever. It  is  true  that  the  greatest  artists 
sometimes  keep  work  by  them  for  many 
years,  touching  it  from  time  to  time,  be- 
cause a  work  of  art  sometimes  grows  in 
the  thought  of  the  artist  after  it  has  been 
begun,  and  the  enlarged  vision  which 
comes  with  the  mere  exercise  of  the  hand 
compels  a  larger  treatment.  With  action, 
however,  this  is  impossible.  When  a 
deed  is  done,  it  has  gone  beyond  the 
power  of  the  doer  just  as  the  picture 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  studio 
and  has  gone  to  the  home  of  the  pur- 
chaser no  longer  belongs  to  the  artist. 
Strength  of  character  is  evidenced,  among 
other  things,  by  the  completeness  with 


which  a  man  detaches  himself  from  his 
deed  when  he  has  finished  it,  or  his  de- 
cision when  he  has  reached  it.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  separates  himself 
from  its  consequences — that  is  beyond 
his  power;  but  it  does  mean  that  he 
ceases  to  go  over  the  ground  which  he 
has  traversed,  to  ask  the  questions  which 
have  perplexed  him,  to  brood  over  the 
problem  which  has  preceded  his  action. 
When  the  deed  is  done,  he  leaves  it  be- 
hind him;  he  is  not  continually  going 
back  to  question  whether  he  could  have 
done  otherwise — whether  his  action  was 
wise  or  unwise.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that,  whatever  its  character  may  have 
been,  it  has  passed  beyond  his  control, 
and  he  has  now  to  confront  the  new 
question,  to  solve  the  fresh  problem,  to 
make  the  present  decision.  Nothing  is 
so  useless  as  this  constant  reopening  of 
old  decisions  to  which  some  people  are 
given.  It  takes  from  the  present  the 
strength  which  is  needed  for  new  ques- 
tions, and  wastes  it  upon  the  things 
that  are  already  settled  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  reopened.  It  is  well  to 
reflect  on  what  we  have  done  yesterday, 
and  to  get  from  it  new  wisdom  for  to- 
morrow ;  but  it  is  useless  to  spend  to-day 
in  asking  idle  questions  about  the  de- 
cisions of  yesterday. 


Editorial  Notes 

Those  who  desire  information  on  the  subject 
of  equal  rights  from  the  standpoint  of  the  suffra- 
gists, instead  of  addressing  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Ecob, 
as  The  Outlook  suggested  in  its  issue  for  April 
10,  should  apply  at  the  headquarters  in  Boston, 
Samples  of  forty  different  leaflets  are  sent  for' 
ten  cents.  Address  Leaflet  Department,  Woman's 
Journal  Office,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  next  issue  of  The  Outlook  will  contain 
the  second  paper  in  Ian  Maclaren's  "  American 
Impressions."  The  particular  subject  of  this 
article  is  "  Good  Manners."  In  this  respect  the 
author  of  the  "  Bonnie  Brier-Bush "  was  most 
favorably  impressed  by  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  met  in  America,  and  he  talks  in  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  entertaining  way  of  Ameri- 
can editors,  university  men,  club  men,  political 
officials,  and  business  men,  making  some  acute 
comparisons  and  contrasts  between  social  condi- 
tions in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
article  is  discriminating  as  well  as  complimentary. 
It  will  be  followed  at  early  dates  by  two  other 
articles  on  the  samejgeneral  subject. 


The  Spectator 


When  the  Spectator  allows  himself  to 
covet  any  one's  gift,  he  longs  for  that  of  the 
'psychometrist."  The  psychometrist,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  non-occult  reader, 
is  one  of  those  modern  seers  who  can,  by 
touching  an  article  with  their 
fingers  or  placing  it  against 
their  forehead,  get  an  "  impres- 
sion " — a  "  veridical  impres- 
sion," the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  would  say — of 
the  history  of  the  object.  Thus 
Robert  Browning  tells  of  a 
psychometrist  who,  on  touch- 
ing one  of  the  poet's  finger- 
rings,  ejaculated,  "  I  see  mur- 
der when  I  touch  this  gem." 
The  ring  had  indeed  come  to 
Mr.  Browning  from  an  ances 
tor  who  had  been  foully  dealt 
with.  But  pleasant  as  well  as 
painful  pictures  are  said  to 
be  seen  by  the  psychometrist. 
With  his  power  of  reconstructing  the  past 
from  the  suggestions  imparted  by  the  "  aura  " 
of  any  object,  he  can  in  a  new  sense  see 
"  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  running 
brooks."  To  take  up  a  curio  and  see  in 
imagination  the  far-away  land  and  the  alien 
people  that  produced  it  would  be  a  highly 
satisfactory   substitute   for  the  stereopticon 


The  Old-Time  Typesetter 


traveler,  clerk,  and  cash-girl,  the  cotton-gin, 
freight  train,  and  factory  full  of  whirring 
machinery — the  panorama  would  be  as  fas- 
cinating as  a  glimpse  of  fairyland.  Or,  to 
take  a  still  easier  instance,  if  one  could  press 
to  his  temples  this  copy  of 
The  Outlook,  while  reading 
these  words,  and  see  the  com- 
plex processes  which  have  con- 
spired to  bring  the  paper  to  his 
hands,  would  he  not  find  its 
perusal  afterwards  even  more 
interesting  than  before — if  that 
were  possible,  the  Spectator 
will  add,  to  do  justice  to  his 
friends  the  editors ! 


The  Spectator,  while  not 
claiming  to  possess  occult 
powers,  is  inclined  to  turn  psy- 
chometrist for  a  half-hour  and 
show  his  readers  a  few  of  these 
hidden  pictures  which  the  pages  of  The 
Outlook  conceal.  He  would  like  to  show 
them  first  the  great  paper-mill  near  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  with  its  elaborate  machinery 
which  works  the  marvelous  change  by  which 
the  treasures  new  and  old  of  the  housewife's 
rag-bag  are  transformed  into  the  great  spot- 
less, glistening  sheets  of  "  120-pound  paper," 
which  is  the  colloquial  term  for  the  sheet 
on  which  these  words  happen  to  be  printed 
— meaning  that  a  ream  of  the  paper  will 
weigh  120  pounds.  But  the  more  familiar 
pictures  to  the  Spectator  are  those  which 
are  seen  nearer  home — the  image  of  our 
old  friend  the  typesetter,  for  example.  The 
march  of  modern  improvement  has  of  late 
years  pushed  the  old-fashioned  typesetter 
pretty  hard,  what  with  the  machines  which 
do  away  with 


Typesetting  by  Machinery 

lecture  and  the  book  of  travels,  and  would  be 
an  invaluable  stimulus  to  the  jaded  fancy.  But 
the  gift  would  be  equally  pleasant  in  tracing  the 
history  of  articles  of  more  common  use  and 
interest,  which  we  are  wont  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  all  of  which  have  en- 
tertaining stories  in  them.  If  one  could  take 
up  a  spool  of  thread,  for  instance,  and  by 
pressing  it  to  the  forehead  see  the  various 
people  and  processes  associated  with  its  prog- 
ress from  the  cotton-field  to  the  user — the 
black  men  and  white,  the  field-hand  and  fac- 
tory operative,  merchant  prince,  commercial 
14 


movable  types 
by  casting  a 
complete  line 
at  once,  and 
other  machines 
that  set  and 
distribute  the 
separate  types 
far  faster  than 
can  the  deftest 
fingers  of  man 
or  woman.  But 
here  and  there, 
for  various  rea- 
sons, the  old- 
time^jmethods 
of  hand  work 
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are  still  adhered  to,  and 
we  can  see  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Gutenberg  at 
work  at  his  case  in  the 
good  old  way  that  has 
given  the  world  its  master- 
pieces of  printing. 


The  Spectator  confesses 
that  he  loves  the  old-time 
typesetter,  patiently  as- 
sembling with  bewildering 
rhythmic  motions  type 
after  type  from  heterogeneous  boxes  whose 
mysterious  labyrinth  only  he  can  follow  with 
sure  knowledge,  justifying  line  after  line  with 
loving  care  and  pride  in  his  craft,  reading  his 
**  stick  "  with  watchful  eye  to  detect  and  correct 
the  errors  that  would  defeat  his  ambition  for 
a  clean  proof,  glancing  with  grim  satisfaction 
at  the  growing  pile  of  "  dupes  "  which  form 
the  thermometer  of  his  week's  wages,  and 
occasionally  allowing  the  satisfaction  to  be- 
come unqualified  when  the  gods  smile  upon 
him  and  he  comes  back  from  the  "  hook " 
with  a  **  fat  take,"  over  which  to  gloat  and 
wherewith  to  arouse  the  good-natured  envy 
of  the  neighbor  in  his  alley.  The  "  old  jour 
printer,"  as  Walt  Whitman  calls  him — Whit- 
man, you  remember,  was  a  typesetter  himself 
in  his  early  days — is  not  so  much  in  evidence 


Printing  The  Outlook  Cover 


in  our  days  as  formerly. 
He  is  dropping  out.  His 
place  is  not  filled  in  the 
Spectator's  heart  by  the 
smart  young  fellows,  the 
operators  on  the  linotypes, 
even  though  they  set  three 
or  four  times  as  much  type 
in  a  day.  The  Spectator 
is  glad  that  the  old  printer 
and  the  old  ways  have  not 
been  altogether  crowded 
out  of  The  Outlook's  com- 
posing-room, where  the 
manuscript  copy  is  put  into  type  by  hand  as 
the  initial  process  in  getting  The  Outlook  to 
its  readers. 


The  Spectator  wonders  how  many  of  his 
readers  know  what  a  complex  process  of 
small  details  is  that  which  results  in  this 
printed  page.  Each  letter  has  been  lifted  by 
a  human  finger ;  the  type  has  been  "  proved  " 
in  long  columns  on  a  "  galley ;"  the  proof  has 
then  been  corrected  by  proof-reader  and  edi- 
tor, and  perhaps  contributor;  these  correc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  type,  and  then 
the  columns  have  been  made  up  into  pages, 
and  the  type  again  handled  in  running 
around  the  pictures,  if  there  are  any,  the 
cuts  themselves  having  been  made  by  the  aid 
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of^the  camera,  the  gelatine  plate,  and  the 
electrotyper ;  the  pages  are  now  adjusted  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  artistic  and  literary 
effect,  corrected  and  reconnected  by  printers 
and  editors  until  they  suit  the  exigent  taste 
of  the  latter;  they  are  then  disposed  in  a 
complicated  fashion  in  a  "  form,"  so  that 
when  printed  and  folded  the  sheet  will  page 


Feeding  the  64-page  Sheet 

consecutively;  the  type  is  securely  wedged 
together  so  that  the  many  thousands  of  pieces 
of  metal  may  be  lifted  as  one  mass ;  and  the 
form  is  then  ready  to  be  transported  to  the 
press-room,  where  another  story  begins. 


If  the  reader  could  see  a  page  of  The 
Outlook  when  it  first  comes  off  the  press,  be- 
fore it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
skillful  craftsman  who  cuts  the  "  overlays,"  he 
would  not  recognize  it.  The  reading  matter 
is  dim  and  illegible ;  the  pictures  are  masses 
of  black  that  tell  no  story,  or  faint  outlines  of 
gray  that  torture  the  eye  that  tries  to  follow 
their  elusive  details.  With  this  crude  thing 
before  him,  the  pressman 
proceeds  to  bring  up  the 
illustrations  by  the  skill- 
ful use  of  knife,  tissue- 
paper,  and  paste,  in  a 
delicate  process  that  in- 
volves the  application  of 
greater  pressure  in  the 
printing  of  the  blacks 
and  less  pressure  on  the 
grays  of  the  picture. 
The  preparation  of  an 
illustrated  form  of  The 
Outlook  requires  many 
hours  of  this  careful,  dis- 
criminating work,  with- 
out which  the  fine  effects 
of  half-tone  illustration 
would  be  wholly  lost. 
When  cuts  and  letter- 
press are  finally  made 
ready,  the  printing  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  day  and 
night,  until  the   edition 


is  off.  The  building  in  which  The  Outlook  is 
printed  is  a  perfect  hive  of  printing-presses, 
from  those  marvels  of  mechanism  which  turn 
out  the  colored  supplements  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  to  the  simpler  and  smaller  machines 
which  are  used  for  book,  magazine,  and  job 
work,  and  which,  running  at  slower  speed, 
produce  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  is  pos- 
sible for  presses  which  must  turn  out  an 
edition  of  five  hundred  thousand  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  **  art 
is  long,"  if  one  may  suggest  the  quotation  in 
comparing  the  work  on  the  "  Sunday  sup- 
plement "  and  on  the  Magazine  Number  of 
The  Outlook. 


The  Outlook,  however,  does  not,  the  Spec- 
tator opines,  desire  to  be  classed  with  the 
monthly  periodicals  as  an  art  publication. 
One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  present  a  weekly 
review  of  the  world's  history.  Another  is 
that  its  subscribers  shall,  as  a  rule,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  get  their  paper  before  Sunday  of 
each  week.  These  two  objects  necessitate 
holding  forms  open  late  and  getting  the  edi- 
tion mailed  early.  Going  to  press  Tuesday 
noon,  with  editorial  comment  on  Tuesday's 
news  when  important,  without  a  sheet  being 
at  that  time  folded  or  a  copy  bound,  will  not 
the  reader  familiar  with  the  leisurely  methods 
of  the  monthlies  be  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  by  Wednesday  night  more  than  twenty- 
thousand  copies — that  is  to  say,  nearly  half 
of  the  edition — bound,  labeled,  and  in  wrap- 
pers, are  in  the  post-office  on  their  way  to  the 
West,  the  South,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  the 
distant  localities  being  favored  first  in  the 
mailing  ?     The  amount  of  work  involved  in 
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this  will  be  appreciated  better  when  we  follow 
the  printed  sheets  from  press-room  to  bindery. 


Here  is  an  elaborate  mechanism  which 
folds  a  sixty-four-page  sheet  and  cuts  it  in 
two,  delivering  it  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
hundred  an  hour  ready  for  the  "gatherer." 
Smaller  sheets  are  folded  by  less  intricate 
machines  or  by  hand.  This  work  is  attended 
to  mostly  by  girls,  and  their  pleasant  faces 
seem  to  show  that  their  labor  is  of  a  kind 
that  gives  satisfaction  in  the  doing  and  at  the 
week's  end..  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  girl 
whose  vigor  and  comeliness  suggest  country 
air  and  wholesome  outdoor  occupation  rather 
than  years  of  factory  toil. 
A  fine  specimen  of  a 
hearty,    wholesome     girl 

who  knows  how  to  do  her 
work  and  enjoys  it     Her 

work,     indeed,     requires 

vitality,  for  it  is  mostly 

done  at  hours  when  other 

presumably  more  favored 

girls  are  asleep.  Her  work 

is  that    of    pasting    the 

covers  on  the   Magazine 

Numbers    of   the  paper, 

and,  as  the  work  requires  Pasting  on 

skill  and  experience,  she 

gets  as  much  for  her  single  night's  work  as 

many  a  poor  salesgirl  must  be  content  with 

for  a  whole  week's  salary. 


There  is  a  group  of  girls  around  a  table ; 
they  are  engaged  in  "  gathering  "  the  various 
sheets   that    make    up  the   maga/.ine ;  other 
t'irts  take  the  gathered  sheets  to  the  sti  tching- 
iines,  where  the  wire  staples  are  stamped 
through  the  thickest  magazine  with  a  single 
fhrnst     The    sheets,    thus    senireh     bound 
her.  pass  on  to  the  workers  who  paste 
on  the  cover.     The  completed  paper  must  now 
be  put  through   the  **  smashing-machine,"  a 
massive  affair  of  ponderous  cams  and  remorse- 
toggte-joints,  into  which  the  papers  go 
rmrod  and  plump,  and  come  out  flat  and  solid. 
I  go  then  to  the  cutter,  who  trims  off  the 
^%es  so  that  the  busy  man  can  read  his  paper 
Tins,  without  the  necessity,  annoying  to 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  book  worm,  of  cut- 
leaf  himself,  and  being  sure  that  no 
•reverent  eye  has  gazed  upon  the  spotless 
eauiy  of  the  virgin  page.     Next  the  papers 
men  who  put  on  the  wrappers  and 
the  little  yellow  label  on  each  paper  or 
>er.    The  papers  belonging  to  each  State, 
id  town  are  grouped  together,  and  finally 
j  the   mail-bags  and   carried    to   the 
?ost-ofl5ce,  where  they  are  weighed,  and  the 
P«ta£fcJ>aid  for  eventually  by  the  "  bulk-rate 


postage-stamps  "  that  are  the  rara  avis  of 
the  stamp-collector,  and  cost  from  $  1  to  $  1 00 
each;  and  then  The  Outiook  starts  on  its 
journey  that  ends  with  the  place  indicated  by 
the  yellow  label. 


And  when  finally,  after  all  this  work,  and 
a  great  deal  more  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon — such  as  that  of  the  business  and  ad- 
vertising departments,  which  are  not  dilated 
upon  in  this  article  because  of  their  modesty, 
but  which,  like  modest  people  all,  are  full  of 
meritorious  works — when  finally  the  sub- 
scriber has  received  his  paper,  what  has  he 
got,  on  the  material  side  ?  A  mathematical 
friend  of  the  Spectator's 
has  sent  him  a  slip  which 
embodies  the  result  of  a 
little  investigation  as  to 
the  amount  of  literary 
matter  contained  in  the 
various  magazines  for  one 
month.  The  Spectator 
makes  bold  to  print  it, 
trusting  that  his  long 
course  of  blameless  con- 
duct will  absolve  him  from 
the  sin  of  advertising 
the  Covers  The    Outlook's    contem- 

poraries in  its  columns : 

NUMBER  OF  PAGES  OF  LITERARY  MATTER  IN 
JANUARY  '97  NUMBER  OF 

Atlantic  Monthly 144 

Century  156 

Cosmopolitan 1 10 

Forum 120 

Harper's  Monthly 162 

McClure's 90 

Review  of  Reviews 128 

Scribner's 130 

The  Outlook  for  January  (five  numbers) 304 

The  mathematician  says  that  the  comparison, 
so  far  as  regards  quantity  of  reading  matter, 
is  obviously  flat- 
tering to  the 
paper  whose 
physiological 
processes  we 
have  been  fol- 
lowing ;  as  to 
the  quality — but 
here  the  Spec- 
tator must  cease, 
for  his  friend's 
kind  words  con- 
tain intimations 
that  are  alto- 
gether too  pleas- 
ant for  print. 
But,  if  the  Spec-  ■ 
tator's     psycho-  Affixing  the  Yellow  Label 

metry    has    not 

been  in  vain,  he  has  shown  his  readers  that  the 
issuing  of  a  weekly  magazine  is  a  complex 
and  difficult  piece  of  work  on  its  material  side. 
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V HERE  are  sharp  limitations  to  the 
power  of  acquirement  and  pro- 
duction ;  a  man  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely learning  all  manner  of  unrelated 
things,  nor  can  he  work  successfully  in 
widely  separated  fields.  But  a  man  can 
go  on  indefinitely  learning  about  things 
which  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
doing  things  which  partake  of  the  same 
spirit  and  are  expressions  of  the  same 
energy.  The  impression,  which  probably 
takes  its  rise  in  the  tendency  to  spe- 
cialization— admirable  in  its  place  and 
blind  as  a  mole  out  of  it — that  a  man  can 
do  but  one  thing  well,  has  as  little  founda- 
tion in  fact  as  the  kindred  impression 
that  good  scholarship  and  a  feeling  for 
literary  form  cannot  go  together ;  that  if 
a  man  is  really  learned  he  must  put  his 
thought  in  blundering  and  inharmonious 
speech;  and,  vice  versa,  if  he  has  the 
charm  of  style  he  must  be  more  or  less 
shallow  in  scholarship.  Certain  unrelated 
activities  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
combined  with  any  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess ;  a  man  cannot,  for  instance,  success- 
fully manage  a  business  and  write  an 
epic ;  but  he  can  combine  the  highest 
degree  of  intellectual  activity  with  the 
highest  felicity  of  literary  expression. 
Shakespeare  managed  a  theater  and  wrote 
immortal  dramas ;  but  the  two  occupations 
ran  along  parallel  lines. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  succeeded  in 
several  fields  of  work,  but  they  have  been 
contiguous  fields.  He  is,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  the  day ; 
making  a  successful  appeal  to  a  class  of 
hearers,  among  others,  who  do  not  go  to 
church  because  it  is  the  conventional 
thing  to  do  or  because  they  recognize  a 
duty  in  church-going  ;  who  do  not  go  to 
be  emotionally  stirred  or  aesthetically 
charmed ;  who  go  because  they  are  drawn 
by  ringing  conviction,  clear  thought,  and 
genuine  literary  form.  Such  a  preacher 
appeals  to  the  best  in  his  auditors  be- 
cause he  gives  them  the  best  in  himself 

» The  Builders  and  Other  Poems.    By  Henry  rta 
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and  in  thought  and  faith.  He  accepts  no 
easy  compromises  with  truth,  employs  no 
artifices,  makes  no  effort  to  produce  arti- 
ficial oratorical  effects;  he  trusts  implicitly 
to  the  power  of  truth  by  holding  his  gift  in 
absolute  service  to  it.  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
ministry  is  one  of  definite  conviction,  clear, 
progressive  thinking,  and  catholic  spirit. 
It  has  the  rich  and  full  tone  which  is 
caught  from  a  love  of  the  truth  as  it 
speaks  through  art  and  literature ;  it  has 
the  range  which  comes  from  the  percep- 
tion that  truth  has  many  voices  and  that 
all  its  voices  are  one ;  science,  history, 
art  in  all  its  forms,  revealing  man's 
thought  of  his  spiritual  condition  and 
need.  But  with  this  breadth  there  is  also 
notable  decision  and  definiteness ;  the 
vagueness  which  often  comes  with  wide 
knowledge  and  comprehensive  views  is 
wholly  absent  from  Dr.  van  Dyke's  preach- 
ing. It  has  not  only  marked  virility,  but 
it  has  a  certain  moral  vivacity  and  dash 
which  makes  it  peculiarly  effective  in  col- 
lege chapels ;  for  Dr.  van  Dyke  is  one  of 
the  fortunate  men  who  have  the  hearts 
of  young  men.  The  note  of  courage  rings 
in  all  his  utterances.  The  church  to  him 
is  a  moving  army,  with  banners  flying, 
bugles  sounding,  and  all  the  stir  and 
splendor  of  daring  enterprise  in  the  air. 

In  such  a  ministry  there  is  always  a 
progression  of  thought,  and  behind  it  there 
is  a  deep  and  arduous  life  of  the  mind. 
For  the  preaching  that  clarifies,  purifies, 
and  edifies  is  not  a  matter  of  brilliant  oc- 
casional efforts,  but  of  sustained  expres- 
sion of  a  fruitful  intellectual  and  spiritual 
experience.  Real  sermons  are  born,  not 
made;  they  are  not  skillfully  put  together 
— they  grow  out  of  a  rich  soil.  One 
who  follows  Dr.  van  Dyke's  development 
as  disclosed  in  his  books  becomes  aware 
of  a  wide  movement  of  thought  steadily 
pressing  on  into  clearness,  order,  and  light. 
The  lectures  delivered  a  year  ago  before 
the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  pub- 
lished last  autumn  under  the  title  "  The 
Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt,"  are  not  only 
among  the  most  widely  read  of  recent 
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works  of  their  class,  but  are  also  admirable 
examples  of  sound,  clear,  and  vital  think- 
ing. The  book  is  catholic  in  its  spirit  and 
brotherly  in  its  feeling — the  work  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  time  and  loves  it,  and 
does  not  make  the  ancient  blunder  of  the 
theologian  of  supposing  that  some  other 
time  was  more  sacred  and  nearer  to  the 
touch  and  guidance  of  the  Infinite ;  but 
a  man,  also,  who  sees  clearly  that  all  times 
stand  in  need  of  the  corrective  of  a  vision 
which,  like  that  revealed  in  the  "  Divine 
Comedy,"  discerns  the  life  of  man  under 
the  conditions  of  eternity.  There  are 
freshness,  tenderness,  open-mindedness 
in  Dr.  van  Dyke's  attitude  to  his  own 
time;  but  there  are  also  clear,  searching 


criticism,  and  clear,  urgent  suggestion  of 
remedy  for  its  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
orders. There  is  buoyancy  of  feeling  in 
the  discussion,  and  a  literary  quality  which 
makes  it  so  easy  to  read  that  one  some- 
times forgets  the  deeps  over  which  one  is 
borne ;  but  the  framework  of  the  argument 
is  of  steel — so  firm,  compact,  and  well 
joined  is  it.  The  book  shows  a  quiet 
courage ;  it  marks  a  distinct  advance  of 
thought ;  but  it  is  so  irenic  in  temper 
that  it  persuades  readers  into  acceptance 
of  positions  into  which  no  urgency  of 
polemic  argument  would  have  driven 
them. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  is  supremely  interested 
in  the  vital  rather  than  the  abstract  proc- 
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esses  of  thought,  and  so  all  his  thinking 
connects  itself  together  and  flows  in  a 
single  channel.  There  is  no  violent 
transition,  for  instance,  when  he  passes 
from  his  work  as  a  religious  thinker  or 
teacher  to  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson. With  that  poetry  as  the  exposition 
of  a  noble  view  of  life  he  was  not  only 
in  full  sympathy,  but  he  had  long  been 
dealing  with  the  same  or  with  kindred 
ideas ;  to  that  poetry  as  an  illustration  of 
the  subtle  and  captivating  uses  of  art  he 
brought  -a  true  poetic  insight  and  instinct. 
His  study  of  this  poetry  bore  fruit  in  an 
exposition  of  Tennyson's  ideas  and  form 
full  of  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  felici- 
tous suggestion ;  an  exposition  which  is  at 
once  scholarly  and  discriminating,  and 
at  the  same  time  full  of  that  poetic  feeling 
which  is,  far  more  than  the  keenest  criti- 
cal study,  the  key  to  a  poet's  quality  and 
genius. 

But  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  not  confined 
himself  to  a  sympathetic  study  of  poetry  ; 
he  has  practiced  the  art  as  well.  From 
time  to  time  pieces  of  verse  bearing  his 
name  have  drifted  across  the  wide  stream 
of  contemporary  writing  and  brought 
with  them  the  sense  of  something  fresh 
and  real — a  breath  of  nature,  a  glimpse 
into  the  deeps  of  experience,  a  note  clear, 
sweet,  and  memorable.  In  various  forms 
he  had  shown  his  familiarity  with  Chris- 
tian art ;  in  several  tales,  simple,  reverent, 
and  singularly  happy  in  harmonizing  defi- 
nite teaching  with  artistic  form,  he  had 
revealed  a  quality  of  true  imagination; 
and  in  a  volume  of  delightful  essays, 
"  Little  Rivers,"  he  had  shown  a  famil- 
iarity with  Nature  which  was  at  once  the 
intimacy  of  a  comrade  and  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  one  who  knows  by  instinct  and 
intelligence  how  we  are  infolded  in 
Nature,  partake  of  her  life,  and  are  in 
touch  with  the  mystery  of  her  being  below 
consciousness  and  beyond  thought  The 
breath  of  the  imagination  stirs  to  rare 
music  of  speech  in  a  series  of  papers 
which  is  likely  to  become  a  classic  in  its 
field.  All  these  tastes,  gifts,  and  occupa- 
tions predicted  the  volume  which  has  now 
appeared,  and  which,  slender  as  it  is, 
furnishes  material  for  an  estimate  of  the 
quality  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  is  likely  to 
put  into  his  verse. 

The  first  question  which  one  is  likely 
to  ask  is  whether  the  religious  feeling  and 


spirit,  which  are  certain  to  be  present,  are 
didactically  or  poetically  expressed.  For 
a  sincere  man  does  not  experiment  with 
verse ;  he  uses  it  as  a  more  expressive 
medium  than  prose  for  the  utterance  of 
that  deepest  self  which  is,  in  every  gifted 
man,  the  source  and  fountain  of  poetry. 
These  poems  are  distinctly  and  deeply 
religious  in  their  underlying  conception  ; 
they  are  often  definitely  didactic,  as  in 
one  verse  which  will  go  home  to  many 
readers : 

Who  seeks  for  heaven  alone  to  save  his  soul, 
May  keep  the  path,  but  will  not  reach  the 

goal; 
While  he  who  walks  in  love   may  wander 

far, 
But  God  will  bring  him  where  the  Blessed 

are. 

This  is  an  admirable  example  of  a 
kind  of  gnomic  verse  which,  while  never 
taking  the  highest  rank  as  poetry,  has 
lived  in  the  memory  because  of  its  con- 
centrated truth.  But  Dr.  van  Dyke  is, 
fortunately,  a  poet  rather  than  a  teacher 
in  this  volume ;  he  is  capable  of  the  care- 
less rapture,  the  easy  force,  the  almost 
unconscious  felicity,  of  the  true  verse- 
writer.  He  has  light  moods,  quick  fan- 
cies, free  spirits.  He  knows  how  to  in- 
vite his  soul  and  give  it  holiday ;  he  hears 
those  voices  which  are  always  penetrating 
the  close  places  in  which  men  work,  and 
making  them  aware  that  work  is,  in  the 
end,  only  a  way  of  getting  at  life,  and 
that  life  lies  all  about  us  even  while  we 
search  for  it  with  bent  heads  and  lighted 
candles.  Outside  the  school-room  there 
are  deep  places  in  the  woods  where  things 
are  to  be  learned  which  are  not  in  the 
books;  and  while  we  painfully  con  the 
text,  through  the  window  comes  the  deli- 
cious emptying  of  the  bobolink's  cup  of 
sound,  and  the  poet  within  us  is  up  and 
away  in  spite  of  rules  and  tasks. 

He  who  reads  "An  Angler's  Wish" 
knows  that  he  has  struck  hands  with  a 
poet.  Here  is  a  singer  who,  at  his  best, 
has  caught  some  woodland  notes  more 
clearly  than  any  other  of  his  fellow-crafts- 
men in  this  country;  notes  which  the 
cleverest  man  cannot  imitate,  but  which  a 
poet  may  translate  into  human  speech. 
For  a  bird  is  not  to  be  brought  from  the 
woods  by  the  trick  of  matching  his  song ; 
one  must  catch  his  spirit  and  suggest  his 
sentiment.    Who  has  done  this  with  truer 
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magic   or   more   simple   effect  than  the 
author  of  these  lines : 

THE   MARYLAND    YELLOW-THROAT 

While  May  bedecks  the  naked  trees 
With  tassels  and  embroideries, 
And  many  blue-eyed  violets  beam 
Along  the  edges  of  the  stream, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 
Now  near  at  hand,  now  far  away, 
•*  Witchery — witchery — witchery  /" 

An  incantation  so  serene, 
So  innocent,  befits  the  scene ; 
There's  magic  in  that  small  bird's  note — 
See,  there  he  flits — the  Yellow-throat ; 
A  living  sunbeam  tipped  with  wings, 
A  spark  of  light  that  shines  and  sings 
"  Witchery — witchery — witchery  /" 

You  prophet  with  a  pleasant  name, 
If  out  of  Mary-land  you  came, 
Y'ou  know  the  way  that  thither  goes 
Where  Mary's  lovely  garden  grows : 
Fly  swiftly  back  to  her,  I  pray, 
And  try,  to  call  her  down  this  way, 
44  Witchery — witchery — witchery  /" 

Tell  her  to  leave  her  cockle-shells, 
And  all  her  little  silver  bells 
That  blossom  into  melody, 
And  all  her  maids  less  fair  than  she. 
She  does  not  need  these  pretty  things, 
For  everywhere  she  comes  she  brings 
*•  Witchery — witchery — witchery  /" 

The  woods  are  greening  overhead, 
And  flowers  adorn  each  mossy  bed ; 
The  waters  babble  as  they  run — 
One  thing  is  lacking,  only  one : 
If  Mary  were  but  here  to-day, 
I  would  believe  your  charming  lay, 
44  Witchery — witchery — witchery  /" 

Along  the  shady  road  I  look — 
Who's  coming  now  across  the  brook? 
A  woodland  maid,  all  robed  in  white — 
The  leaves  dance  round  her  with  delight, 
The  stream  laughs  out  beneath  her  feet — 
Sing,  merry  bird,  the  charm's  complete, 
"  Witchery — witchery — witchery  /" 

The  most  penetrating  effects  are  often 
wrought  by  indirection;  by  summoning 
about  the  reader  or  hearer  a  background 
which,  by  a  subtle  law  of  association, 
evokes  a  song,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
an  experience  which  interprets  it.  Very 
tenderly  beautiful  and  true  are  the  senti- 
ment and  the  art  of  these  lines : 

THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 

Do  you  remember,  father — 
It  seems  so  long  ago — 


The  day  we  fished  together 

Along  the  Pocono  ? 
At  dusk  I  waited  for  you, 

Beside  the  lumber-mill, 
And  there  I  heard  a  hidden  bird 

That  chanted,  "  whip-poor-will," 
"  Whippoorwill 7  whippoorwill 7" 

Sad  and  shrill—"  whippoorwill V" 

The  place  was  all  deserted ; 

The  mill-wheel  hung  at  rest ; 
The  lonely  star  of  evening 

Was  quivering  in  the  west ; 
The  veil  of  night  was  falling ; 

The  winds  were  folded  still ; 
And  everywhere  the  trembling  air 

Re-echoed  "  whip-poor-will !" 
44  Whippoorwill  f  whippoorwill 7" 

Sad  and  shrill — "whippoorwill/" 

You  seemed  so  long  in  coming, 

I  felt  so  much  alone  ; 
The  wide,  dark  world  was  round  me, 

And  life  was  all  unknown  ; 
The  hand  of  sorrow  touched  me, 

And  made  my  senses  thrill 
With  all  the  pain  that  haunts  the  strain 

Of  mournful  whip-poor-will. 

44  Whippoorwill 7  whippoorwill 7" 

Sad  and  shrill — "  whippoorwill  /" 

What  did  1  know  of  trouble  ? 

An  idle  little  lad ; 
I  had  not  learned  the  lessons 

That  make  men  wise  and  sad. 
I  dreamed  of  grief  and  parting, 

And  something  seemed  to  fill 
My  heart  with  tears,  while  in  my  ears 

Resounded  44  whip-poor-will." 
44  Whippoorwill 7  whippoorwill 7" 

Sad  and  shrill — "whippoorwill!" 

'Twas  but  a  shadowy  sadness, 

That  lighdy  passed  away ; 
But  I  have  known  the  substance 

Of  sorrow,  since  that  day. 
For  nevermore  at  twilight, 

Beside  the  silent  mill, 
111  wait  for  you,  in  the  falling  dew, 

And  hear  the  whip-poor-will. 

44  Whippoorwill 7  whippoorwill '/" 

Sad  and  shrill — 4t  whippoorwill!" 

But  if  you  still  remember, 

In  that  fair  land  of  light, 
The  pains  and  fears  that  touch  us 

Along  this  edge  of  night, 
I  think  all  earthly  grieving, 

And  all  our  mortal  ill, 
To  you  must  seem  like  a  boy's  sad  dream, 

Who  hears  the  whip-poor-will. 

44  Whippoorwill 7  whippoorwill 7" 

A  passing  thrill — 44  whippoorwill!" 
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In  such  work  as  this,  simple,  genuine, 
touched  with  true  feeling,  shaped  with 
sincere  art,  the  quality  of  a  true  singer 
comes  out ;  and  one  cannot  read  these  and 
kindred  poems  in  this  volume  without  the 
conviction  that  a  real  voice  is  speaking 
here.  To  say  as  much  as  this  is  to  sep- 
arate the  writer  of  the  volume  at  once 
from  the  throng  of  dexterous  and  imita- 
tive versifiers  who  crowd  the  ways  of 
song;  the  vitality  and  range  of  his  gift 
may  be  wisely  and  safely  left  to  the  fu- 
ture which  will  tax  and  test  and  deepen 
it. 

The  Academic  Ode  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  volume  is  one  of  those  rare  oc- 
casional pieces  which  seem  to  have  grown 
out  of  an  event  instead  of  being  fitted  to 
it.  Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode,  read 
at  Harvard,  and  Stedman's  Ode  on 
Hawthorne,  read  at  Dartmouth,  belong 
in  this  category ;  and  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
"  Builders  "  will  take  its  place  with  them 
among  the  poems  which  are  likely  long  to 
survive  the  day  on  which  they  were  re- 
cited. Dr.  van  Dyke  is  a  true  university 
man  ;  one,  that  is,  who  has  assimilated 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  college 


tradition  and  life ;  he  was,  therefore,  in 
the  mood  to  discern  the  elements  of 
spiritual  interest,  the  elements  susceptible 
of  poetic  treatment,  in  the  Princeton  cele- 
bration. He  conceived  his  opportunity 
broadly  and  deeply,  and  he  treated  it  with 
a  kind  of  grave  simplicity  admirably  fitted 
to  express  its  lasting  significance,  and  yet 
with  touches  of  eloquent  speech  such  as 
natural  y  belong  to  a  verse  structure  of 
such  proportions  and  dignity.  A  fine 
thought  inspires  the  Ode  and  is  wrought 
out  with  true  freedom  of  hand. 

A  strong,  courageous  spirit,  one  gath- 
ers from  all  these  books,  finds  its  home 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  wrote  them  ; 
a  mind  well  trained,  ripened  by  culture, 
given  to  that  continuous  meditation  which 
gets  at  the  vital  quality  in  knowledge  and 
experience  and  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ; 
an  imagination  sensitive,  open,  respon- 
sive ;  a  gift  of  expression  at  once  lucid, 
cogent,  and  winning  ;  a  bora  lover  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  now,  last  of  all,  a  true  singer 
of  Nature  and  life.  A  man  so  endowed 
owes  his  fellows  all  the  inspiration,  stimu- 
lus, vision,  and  delight  which  Henry  van 
Dyke  has  given  the  world. 


Parental  Responsibility 

By  Lucy  Elliot  Keeler 


THIS  is  a  very  simple  story  of  a 
timid  child ;  how  she  came  by  her 
faintheartedness,  and  how  she  left 
it  behind;  and  of  a  mother  whose  own 
fear  made  her  brave. 

A  great  fright  had  come  to  the  young 
wife,  and  the  little  girl  received  an  inher- 
itance of  more  than  mortal  timidity.  Her 
first  recollection  is  of  fainting  at  the  sight . 
of  a  tall  and  unknown  uncle  coming  to 
take  her  in  his  arms ;  and  her  second,  of 
her  breath  seeming  to  fail  when  a  loud 
ring  came  at  the  door.  Every  strange 
face,  every  unremembered  form,  every  un- 
usual noise,  every  animal  unknown  to  the 
neighborhood,  sent  her  pale  and  breathless 
to  hide  in  the  folds  of  her  mother's  skirts. 
But,  great  as  were  palpable  terrors,  those 
of  the  imagination  harried  her  more. 
Overhearing  some  one  read  from  a  news- 
paper that  a  church  floor  had  fallen 
through,  every  church  service  was  there- 
after one  of  patient  waiting  for  inevitable 


destruction ;  while  an  older  schoolmate's 
composition  on  the  ingenuities  of  the  In- 
quisition was  sufficient  to  fix  her  strained 
eyes  on  the  walls  of  every  unfamiliar  room 
to  discover  the  exact  moment  of  their  be- 
ginning to  close  upon  her. 

What  could  be  done  with  such  a  little 
coward  ?  Say  '•  Nonsense,"  and  she  would 
simply  sit  a  little  stiller,  bite  her  lips  a 
little  harder,  and  suffer  more  intolerably. 
The  mother  was  timid  herself,  and  under- 
stood ;  but  to  allow  the  child  to  grow  up 
in  this  attitude  meant  a  life  warped  and 
self-centered,  if  not  utterly  ruined.  The 
small  brain  was  fast  covering  itself  with 
creases  of  communication  from  one  terror 
to  another ;  and  the  mother,  with  beauti- 
ful acceptance  of  parental  respons  bility, 
began  the  task  of  obliterating  the  pre- 
natal and  inherited  channels  of  thought 
and  paralleling  them  with  others  of  quite 
another  character. 

She  started  on  the  principle  of  the  best 
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teachers,  who  never  tell  a  pupil  how  a 
word  ought  twt  to  be  spelled,  but  always 
present  it  in  its  correct  form.  She  never 
mentioned  fear,  but  talked  much  of  cour- 
age, and  dwelt  upon  deeds  of  bravery 
culled  from  history,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  reports  of  the  school-children.  Vis- 
itors were  kept  waiting  in  the  vestibule 
while  guesses  were  made  as  to  what  fa- 
vorite caller  or  what  inviting  store  pack- 
ages might  be  at  hand,  until  the  child  was 
eager  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  in  the  pro- 
tecting wake  of  some  elder  going  to  the 
fearsome  door.  Bags  of  candy  left  in 
dark  and  distant  rooms  were  offered  to 
whoever  would  bring  them,  and  when 
that  exploit  was  attempted  a  door  was  left 
ajar  and  a  voice  raised  in  conversation 
that  the  small  thing  might  know  protec- 
tion was  near.  Favorite  songs  were  kept 
for  bedtime,  when  the  mother  courage- 
ously sat  as  far  away  as  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  or  even  the  piano,  singing  in  her 
cheeriest  tones ;  and  favorite  reminiscences 
of  a  generation  ago  were  reserved  for 
those  night  hours  when  the  child,  whose 
very  dreams  were  a  terror,  left  her  bed 
in  search  of  comfort. 

Thunder  and  lightning  were  made 
friends  in  another  way.  Drawings  of  the 
flashes,  both  in  the  forked  variety  familiar 
to  the  eye  and  the  waved  outlines  revealed 
to  the  camera,  were  passed  about,  and  the 
child  hired  to  verify  the  different  portray- 
als. Discords  on  the  piano,  followed  by  • 
their  resolutions,  were  applied  to  the 
thunderbolts,  and  the  girl  was  gently  taught 
to  see  how  the  air  was  cleared  and  cooled 
and  the  world  made  more  lovely  by  the 
dreaded  summer  storm. 

With  advancing  years  and  stature,  the 
child  was  tempted  forth  at  night  osten- 
sibly to  take  care  of  an  older  brother,  and 
on  family  travels  she  was  honored  by  being 
given  charge  of  the  checks  and  later  of 
arrangements  with  hotel  clerks  and  sleep- 
ing-car poi  ters  of  fearful  aspect.  A  cousin 
having  been  killed  on  a  falling  bridge, 
railroad  viaducts  were  alarming  to  an 
extent  that  no  familiarity  seemed  able 
to  abate.  "They  frighten  me,  too,"  the 
mother  once  confessed, "  but  I  always  say, 
( Into  thy  hands,  Lord,'  and  then,  without 
waiting  to  look  out  the  window,  I  start 
down  the  aisle  for  a  drink  of  water,  and 
make  a  point  of  smiling  at  every  little 
child  on   the   way."    That  prescription 


was,  if  not  a  cure,  at  least  a  sufficient  dis- 
traction. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  girl's  reason  was 
oftener  appealed  to  in  the  work  of  regen- 
eration. "  I  find  for  myself,"  the  mother 
would  say  incidentally — oh,  the  grace  and 
effectiveness  of  incidental  instruction ! — 
"  that  when  I  am  frightened  I  must  act 
at  once.  If  I  think  burglars  are  at  the 
windows,  I  jump  up  and  get  a  light  to 
satisfy  myself ;  if  an  object  in  the  dark 
makes  me  tremble,  I  drag  my  unwilling 
feet  toward  it,  touch  and  examine  it,  and 
nearly  always  what  seemed  gigantic  at  a 
distance  grows  familiar  when  it  is  near." 
The  girl  was  also  taught  outdoor  sports, 
for  which  she  had  naturally  little  inclina- 
tion. Bravely  her  mother  sent  her  forth 
to  learn  to  row  and  shoot  and  skate  and 
ride,  that  the  woods  and  the  waters  might 
teach  her  hardihood  and  love  of  nature, 
quicken  her  wits,  and  make  her  courage- 
ously ready  for  emergencies. 

The  story  has  gone  far  enough — per- 
haps too  far — and  it  needs  no  ^Esop  come 
to  moralize.  If  this  child,  predisposed  to 
timidity,  could  grow  through  judicious 
care  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  thing  she 
was,  so  that  the  earth  and  its  creatures, 
its  solitude,  its  storms,  and  its  midnights 
came  to  be  a  joy  to  her,  what  may  not 
any  mother,  any  teacher,  accomplish  with 
any  child  committed  to  her  care  ?  "  Go 
wake  the  seeds  of  good  asleep  throughout 
the  world,"  sang  Browning ;  and  again : 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one's, 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life, 
Provided  it  could  be — but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means  :  a  very  different  thing. 


The  Price 

By  William  Canton 

A  man  lived  fifty  years — joy  dashed  with  tears  ; 

Loved,  toiled;  had  wife   and  child,  and  lost 
them;  died; 
And  left  of  all  his  long  life's  work  one  little  song. 

That  lasted — nought  beside. 

Like  the  monk  Felix's  bird,  that  song  was  heard  ; 
Doubt  prayed,  Faith  soared,  Death  smiled  itself 
to  sleep ; 
That  song  saved  souls.     You  say?    The  man 
paid  stiffly  ?     Nay. 
God  paid — and  thought  it  cheap. 

—The  Chap-Book. 


Paul  Dunbar,  the  Negro  Poet 

Not  many  months  ago  a  slender  volume  came  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  presenting  the  work  of  a  young  negro,  Mr.  Paul  Dunbar.  This  selection 
of  verse,  part  of  which  had  appeared  in  an  earlier  volume,  was  prefaced  by  a  very  friendly 
notice  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Howells,  whose  delight  it  is  to  discover  new  writers  and  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  finding  their  public.  The  face  of  the  poet,  as  presented  in  the  book, 
was  of  the  pure  negro  type.  His  story,  as  briefly  told,  was  that  of  a  poor  boy  with  very 
limited  educational  opportunities,  who  had  had  some  schooling,  and  who  had  gone  to  work 
at  an  early  age,  taking  charge  of  an  elevator.  The  significance  of  the  book  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  volume  of  its  quality  which  had  come  from  the  hand  of  a  negro.  That 
race  so  far  has  suffered  and  borne  rather  than  acted  and  spoken.  It  has  been  a  silent  race, 
its  only  expression  being  through  those  pathetic  songs  which  thirty  years  ago  interpreted 
for  the  first  time  to  people  at  large  the  feeling  and  tradition  of  negro  life  on  the  great 
plantations.  Mr.  Dunbar  belongs  to  a  different  generation,  and  expresses  a  different  senti- 
ment. The  verse  was  not  great,  but  it  had,  in  the  dialect  poems  at  least,  a  certain  individu- 
ality and  homeliness  of  sentiment  which  challenged  attention.  Broad  characterization, 
picturesqueness,  a  certain  joyfulness  of  temperament,  made  themselves  felt  in  all  the  verse 
relating  to  negro  life.  In  presenting  three  poems^  written  for  The  Outlook  by  Mr.  Dunbar 
and  one  (the  last)  selected  from  his  book,  we  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  forming  their 
own  estimate  of  the  quality  of  his  work. 


Little  Brown  Baby 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa'klin'  eyes, 

Come  to  yo'  pappy  an'  set  on  his  knee. 

What  you  been  doin',  suh — makin'  san' 

pies? 

Look  at  dat  bib — you's  ez  du'ty  ez  me. 

Look  at  dat  mouf — dat's  merlasses,  I  bet ; 

Come  hyeah,  Maria,  an*  wipe  off  his 

han's. 

Bees  gwine  to  ketch  you  an*  eat  you  up, 

Bern'   so  sticky  an1   sweet — goodness 
lan's! 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa'klin'  eyes, 
Who's  pappy's  dailin'  an*  who's  pappy's 
chile  ? 
Who  is  it  all  de  day  nevah  once  tries 

Fu'  to  be  cross,  er  once  loses  dat  smile  ? 
Whah  did  you  git  dem  teef  ?     My,  you's 
a  scamp! 
Whah  did  dat  dimple  come  f'om  in  yo' 
chin? 
Pappy  do*  know  yo — I  brieves  you's  a 
tramp : 
Mammy,  dis  hyeah's  some  ol'  straggler 
got  in! 

Let's  th'ow  him  outen  de  do'  in  de  san', 
We  do*  want  stragglers  a-layin'  'roun' 
hyeah ; 
Let's  gin  him  'way  to  de  big  buggah-man ; 
1  know  he's  hidin'  erroun  hyeah  right 
neah. 
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Buggah-man,   buggah-man,   come  in   de 
do', 
Hyeah's  a  bad  boy  you  kin  have  fu'  to 
eat. 
Mammy  an'  pappy  do'  want  him  no  mo\ 
Swaller  him  down  f'om  his  haid  to  his 
feet! 

Dah,  now,  I  thought  dat  you'd  hug  me 
up  close. 
Go  back,  ol'  buggah,  you  sha'n't  have 
dis  boy. 
He  ain't  no  tramp,  ner  no  straggler,  of 
co'se ; 
He's  pappy's  pa'dner  an'  playmate  an' 
joy. 
Come  to  you'  pallet  now — go  to  yo'  res , 
Wisht  you  could  alius  know  ease  an' 
•       clear  skies ; 
Wisht^you  could  stay  jes'  a  chile  on  my 
breas' — 
Little'brown  baby  wif  spa'klin'  eyes ! 

With  the  Lark 

Night  is  for  sorrow  and  dawn  is  for  joy, 
Chasing  the  troubles  that  fret  and  annoy ; 
Darkness   for   sighing   and  daylight  for 

song- 
Cheery  and  chaste   the  strain,  heartfelt 

and  strong. 
All  the  night  through,  though  I  moan  in 

the  dark, 
I  wake  in  the  morning  to  sing  with  the 

lark. 
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Deep  in  the  midnight,  the  rain  whips  the 

leaves, 
Softly  and  sadly  the  wood-spirit  grieves. 
But  when  the  first  hue  of  dawn  tints  the 

sky, 
I  shall  shake  out  my  wings  like  the  birds 

and  be  dry ; 
And  though,  like  the  rain-drops,  I  grieved 

through  the  dark, 
I  shall  wake  in  the  morning  to  sing  with 

the  lark. 

On  the  high  hills  of  heaven,  some  morn- 
ing to  be, 

Where  the  rain  shall  not  grieve  thro'  the 
leaves  of  the  tree, 

There  my  heart  shall  be  glad  for  the  pain 
I  have  known, 

For  my  hand  shall  be  clasped  in  the  hand 
of  mine  own ; 

And  though  life  has  been  hard  and  death's 
pathway  been  dark, 

1  shall  wake  in  the  morning  to  sing  with 
the  lark  1 

Time  to  Tinker  'Roun' ! 

Summah's  nice,  wif  sun  a-shinin', 

Spring  is  good  wif  greens  and  grass, 
An*  dey's  somethings  nice  'bout  wintah, 

Dough  hit  brings  de  freezin'  bias'; 
Bat  de  time  dat  is  de  fines', 

Whethah  fiel's  is  green  er  brown, 
Is  w*en  de  rain's  a-po'in' 

An'  dey's  time  to  tinker  'roun'. 

Den  you  men's  de  mule's  ol'  ha'ness, 

An'  you  men's  de  broken  chair. 
Hummin'  all  de  time  you's  wukin' 

Some  ol'  common  kind  o'  air. 
Evah  now  an'  then  you  looks  out, 

Tryin'  mighty  ha'd  to  frown, 
But  you  cain't,  you's  glad  hit's  rainin', 

An'  dey's  time  to  tinker  'roun'. 

Ob,  you  'ten's  lak  you  so  anxious 

Evah  time  it  so't  o'  stops. 
Wen  hit  goes  on,  den  you  reckon 

Dat  de  wet  '11  he'p  de  crops. 
But  hit  ain't  de  crops  you's  aftah ; 

You  knows  we'n  de  rain  comes  down 
Dat's  hit's  too  wet  out  fu'  wukin', 

An'  dey's  time  to  tinker  'roun'. 

Oh,  dey's  fun  inside  de  co'n-crib, 

An'  dey's  lafl&n'  at  de  ba'n ; 
An'  dey's  alius  some  one  jokin', 

Er  some  one  to  tell  a  ya'n. 


Dah's  a  quiet  in  yo'  cabin, 

Only  fu'  de  rain's  sof  soun'; 
So  you's  mighty  blessed  happy 

We'n  dey's  time  to  tinker  'roun' ! 

When   de  Co'n  Pone's  Hot 

Dey  is  times  in  life  when  Nature 

Seems  to  slip  a  cog  an'  go, 
Jes'  a  rattlin'  down  creation, 

Lak  an  ocean's  overflow ; 
When  de  worl'  jes'  stahts  a-spinnin1 

Lak  a  picaninny's  top, 
An'  yo'  cup  o'  joy  is  brimmin' 

'Twel  it  seems  about  to  slop. 
An'  yo  feel  jes'  lak  a  racah, 

Dat  is  trainin'  fu'  to  trot — 
When  yo'  mammy  ses  de  blessin' 

An'  de  co'n  pone's  hot.   • 

When  you  set  down  at  de  table, 

Kin'  o'  weary  lak  an'  sad, 
An'  you'se  jes'  a  little  tiahed 

An'  purhaps  a  little  mad ; 
How  yo'  gloom  tu'ns  into  gladness, 

How  yo'  joy  drives  out  de  doubt 
When  de  oven  do'  is  opened, 

An'  de  smell  comes  po'in'  out ; 
Why,  de  'lectric  light  o'  Heaven 

Seems  to  settle  on  de  spot, 
When  yo'  mammy  ses  de  blessin' 

An' de  co'n  pone's  hot. 

When  de  cabbage  pot  is  steamin' 

An'  de  bacon  good  an'  fat, 
When  de  chittlin's  is  a-sputter'n' 

So's  to  show  you  whan  dey's  at, 
Take  away  yo'  sody  biscuit, 

Take  away  yo'  cake  an'  pie, 
Fu'  de  glory  time  is  comin', 

An'  its  'proachin'  very  nigh, 
An'  you  want  to  jump  an'  hollab, 

Do'  you  know  you'd  bettah  not, 
When  yo'  mammy  ses  de  blessin' 

An'  de  co'n  pone's  hot. 

I  have  heerd  o'  lots  o'  sermons, 

An'  I've  hecrd  o'  lots  o'  prayers  ; 
An'  I've  listened  to  some  singin' 

Dat  has  tuk  me  up  de  stairs 
Of  de  Glory-Lan'  an'  set  me 

Jes'  below  de  Mahster's  th'one 
An'  have  lef  my  hawt  a-singin' 

In  a  happy  aftah  tone. 
But  dem  wu'ds  so  sweetly  murmured 

Seem  to  tech  de  softes'  spot, 
When  my  mammy  ses  de  blessin', 

An'  de  co'n  pone's  hot. 


WILLIAM    EWART  GLADSTONE 

A^a  he  appeared  forty  years  ago.    From  the  painting  by  Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts,  R.A. 

Mr.  I  redeqck  HoDyer,  of  London. 
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By  Justin  McCarthy 


Author  of  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  "  The  Four  Georges,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    XVI. THE   CRIMEAN   WAR 

THE  fir&t  time  I  ever  heard  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1853.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  erected  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  Manchester.  On  that 
occasion  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  delivered 
a  speech  in  the  Town  Hal).  That  was  a 
time  when  the  Crimean  War  was  impend- 
ing but  did  not  seem  yet  quite  a  certain 
fatality,  and  I  well  remember  how  intense 
was  the  interest  with  which  everybody 
waited  for  any  hint  as  to  the  possibility 
of  peace  that  might  be  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  that  memo- 
rable day  were  worthy  of  the  man  whom 
it  commemorated,  and  of  the  man  who 
was  his  most  illustrious  follower.  1  shall 
never  forget  the  impiession  made  on  me 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence,  and  made 
still  more,  I  think,  by  the  sincerity  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  orator  himself. 
Commemoration  speeches  are  apt  to  be 
triumphs  of  phrase-making  and  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  nothing  more.  But  in  this  instance 
the  whole  soul  of  the  orator  seemed  to 
inspire  the  language  of  his  speech.  Mr. 
Gladstone  appeared  to  be  simply  pouring 
out  his  heart  and  thought  to  a  sympathetic 
audience.  He  spoke  of  Peel  as  he  alone 
wasqualified  to  speak  of  him  ;  but  I  think 
every  one  who  listened  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  day  felt  convinced  in  his  mind  that  a 
greater  statesman  and  a  greater  orator 
than  Peel  had  risen  up  to  take  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  political  life  of  England. 
As  regards  the  Crimean  War,  it  was 
plain  enough  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only 
hoping  against  hope.  He  still  persisted 
in  a  lingering  longing  to  look  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  but  nobody  who 
heard  him  could  have  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
was  a  faith  which  seemed  very  like  de- 

1  Copyright,  1897,  by  The  Outlook  Company. 


spair.  Soon  after,  the  country  "  drifted," 
to  use  a  famous  expression,  into  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  on  March  27,  1854,  the 
public  announcement  of  the  war  was  made. 

I  am  not  now  going  back  to  the  old  story 
of  the  Crimean  War.  The  country  had  been 
lashed  into  a  passion  for  war,  and  there  is 
no  argument,  for  any  European  popular 
tion  at  all  events,  when  that  passion  for 
war  lights  up.  The  war  had  been  op 
posed  in  the  most  earnest  and  vigorous 
manner  by  men  like  Cobden  and  Bright. 
Some  of  Bright's  speeches  against  the  war 
poHcy  are  models  of  reason,  of  feeling, 
and  of  eloquence.  But  they  only  served 
to  make  Mr.  Bright  unpopular  for  the 
moment  with  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men, and  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  several 
places  as  the  friend  of  Russia.  Everybody 
knew  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  above  all 
things,  a  votary  of  peace,  of  economy,  and 
of  everything  which  could  add  to  the  na- 
tional prosperity.  For  him  there  was  no 
glory  about  war.  At  a  much  later  period 
of  his  career  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  was  meant  by  national 
prestige.  He  had  to  prepare  a  war  bud- 
get, but  even  in  the  speech  which  intro- 
duced it  he  took  care  to  express  the  pro- 
found dislike  he  felt  to  any  war  that  was 
not  actually  inevitable.  Much,  no  doubt, 
of  the  misery  which  the  war  entailed  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  dragged  into  ac- 
cepting it  had  no  heart  in  the  war  policy 
and  no  sympathy  with  it.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  England  himself,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, was  anxious  to  the  very  last  to  keep 
out  of  the  war.  The  trouble  in  all  such 
cases  is  that  patriotic  Englishmen  natu- 
rally shrink  from  abandoning  the  public 
service  of  their  country  at  a  time  when 
the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  cam 
paign.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
remained,  therefore,  at  their  posts  after  the 
war  broke  out. 

There  is  not  now,  I  believe,  a  single  re- 
sponsible public  man  in  England  who  does 
not  utterly  condemn  the  policy  of  that  most 
unfortunate  war.     To  England  it  brought 
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In  the  foreground  is  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Marshall.     On  the  occasion  of  the  statue's  unveiling  (1853)  Mr. 
Gladstoue  delivered  a  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him. 


nothing  but  loss  and  misery.  There  was 
no  glory  to  be  gained  out  of  it,  even  if 
England  had  wanted  glory  of  that  kind. 
Never  before  in  all  her  warlike  history 
had  England  been  so  poorly  served  by 
her  commanders  in  the  field.  No  Henry 
the  Fifth  was  there,  no  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, no  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
suffering  inflicted  on  Englishmen  was  not 
the  work  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  the  work 
of  their  own  military  administration.  The 
mismanagement,  the  perverse  blundering, 
the  utter  incapacity  of  those  who  looked 
after  the  army  on  the  field,  were  abso- 
lutely without  precedent.  The  whole  com- 
missariat and  hospital  organization  utterly 
broke  down.  England,  as  Mr.  George 
Russell  very  truly  says,  u  lost  some  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  of  whom  five-sixths 
died  from  preventable  disease  and  the 
want  of  proper  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter." With  the  help  of  the  French  and 
the  Sardinians,  the  English  army  defeated 
the  Russians  time  after  time.  Yet,  when 
the  whole  war  was  over  and  done,  only 
one  great  name  came  out  of  it,  and  that 
was  the  name  of  the  Russian  general, 
Todleben,  who  defended  Sebastopol.  If 
I  were  to  mention  in  succession  the  names 
of  the  English  commanders,  very  few  of 
my  readers  now  would  know  about  whom 
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I  was  talking.  The  war  propped  up  for 
a  short  time  the  fabric  of  the  French 
Second  Empire.  It  made  the  fortune  of 
the  House  of  Piedmont.  Count  Cavour, 
not  caring  three  straws  about  either  Tur- 
key or  Russia,  had  seen  his  opportunity 
with  the  eye  of  genius  and  volunteered 
the  alliance  of  Sardinia,  and  so  obtained 
a  right  of  representation  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  where  terms  of  peace  were  made, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  United 
Italy  under  the  House  of  Savoy.  But 
for  England  the  war  did  nothing  whatever 
except  to  bring  vast  loss  of  treasure  and 
vast  sacrifice  of  gallant  lives.  No  ques- 
tion in  which  we  were  concerned  was 
settled  by  that  war.  What  is  called  the 
Eastern  Question  remains  unsettled  still, 
or  rather,  indeed,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
in  a  far  worse  condition  now  than  it  was 
before  the  Crimean  War  broke  out.  The 
Ottoman  Government,  for  whose  sake  we 
spent  so  much  money  and  so  much  blood, 
has  lately  proved  itself  the  most  savage 
and  tyrannical  government  known  in 
civilization,  and  commits  its  Armenian 
massacres  under  our  very  eyes,  meta- 
phorically at  least,  and  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  our  expostulations.  England 
fostered  the  Turkish  Government  to  be 
an   outrage  upon  civilization  and  a  de- 
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fiance  to  England  herself.  "We  were 
fighting,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "for  a  hope- 
less cause  and  a  worthless  ally." 

Meantime  the  condition  of  the  English 
troops  in  the  Crimea  began  to  be  a  public 
scandal  and  horror.  Mr.  Roebuck  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  his 
intention  to  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and 
"  into  the  conduct  of  those  departments 
of  the  government  whose  duty  it  has  been 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army." 
There  was  no  serious  possibility  of  resist- 
ing such  a  motion.  Such  was  the  con- 
viction of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  in- 
stantly resigned  his  place  in  the  Cabinet 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  see  his  way  to  re- 
sign in  the  face  of  the  debate  and  division 
which  were  about  to  take  place.  He  even 
defended  to  the  best  of  his  power  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  administration. 
The  result  of  the  division  was  a  majority  of 
157  against  the  Government.  The  Min- 
istry of  Lord  Aberdeen — the  Coalition 
Ministry,  as  it  was  called — broke  down  as 
a  natural  result  of  this  declaration  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby,  who  endeav- 
ored to  form  an  administration,  but  could 
not  succeed.  He  offered  a  place  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  it. 
Two  other  eminent "  Peelites,"  as  they  were 
called,  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  also  refused  to  accept  office  under 
Lord  Derby.  All  three  gave  as  a  reason 
that  they  had  opposed  the  motion  for  a 
sort  of  amateur  inquiry  into  the  military 
organization  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  they 
could  not  countenance  it  by  remaining 
members  of  the  Government.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  Prime  Minister.  The  Peelites  were 
willing  to  join  him,  but  on  the  understood 
condition  that  the  amateur  inquiry  was 
not  to  take  place.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
offered  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  accepted  the  office.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  once  described  himself 
very  correctly  as,  under  the  conditions, 
the  "  inevitable  "  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  certainly  the  inevitable 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  "He  is 
indispensable,"  said  a  keen  observer  at 
the  time,  "if  only  because  any  other 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be 
torn  into  pieces  by  him."     It  has  to  be 


observed  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  Gladstone  consented  to  take  office 
under  a  Whig  leader.  This  was,  there- 
fore, a  distinct  advance  on  the  way  to 
Liberalism  first,  and  to  Radicalism  after- 
wards. Lord  Palmerston,  of  course,  was 
not  much  of  a  Liberal,  and  was  nothing 
of  a  Radical.  Still,  he  stood  up  as  an 
opponent  to  Toryism,  and  professed  to 
be  a  man  of  progress ;  and  therefore,  when 
Gladstone  joined  his  Cabinet,  there  was 
clear  evidence  that  Gladstone  had  done 
forever  with  the  "stern  and  unbending 
Tories,"  of  whom,  according  to  Macaulay, 
he  was  once  the  rising  hope.  He  did  not, 
however,  serve  for  long  under  the  new 
Government  As  I  have  said,  Lord  Palm- 
.  erston's  administration  was  formed  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Roebuck's  demand 
for  a  sort  of  amateur  inquiry  into  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  Crimean  War  was  not  to 
be  granted.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
soon  saw  that  the  country  would  not  be 
satisfied  without  some  form  of  inquiry. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  England  were  sick 
and  sore  because  of  the  stories  of  military 
maladministration  and  easily  avoidable 
disaster.  Palmerston  consented  to  the 
inquiry,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
resigned  office.  They  had  been  members 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  about  three 
weeks.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
place  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Gladstone  took 
his  seat  on  one  of  the  back  benches,  be- 
hind the  bench  on  which  the  members  of 
the  Government  have  their  places.  I  have 
many  times  seen  him  rise  from  that  seat 
and  heard  him  criticise  the  financial 
schemes  of  his  successor.  His  criticisms 
had,  it  is  needless  to  say,  life  and  vigor 
in  them.  He  was  master  of  every  subject 
which  could  be  included  in  a  budget. 
He  knew  all  the  details  of  every  question. 
He  could  at  any  moment  pour  out  a  flood 
of  criticism  which  dissolved  the  proposals 
of  an  opponent  as  a  stream  of  corrosive 
acid  might  have  done. 

I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  always 
had  a  very  high  idea  of  the  ability  of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  almost  wholly  forgotten  in  our 
time;  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  intellectual 
men  of  his  day.  I  know  that  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  of  me,  "  How  could  a  man  come 
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to  be  forgotten  if  he  had  said  or  done 
anything  worth  remembering?"  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  quite  admit  the  fact 
that  Sir  George  Lewis  is  personally  for- 
gotten, but  I  insist  upon  it  that  he 
seemed  to  me  to  have  one  of  the  greatest 
intellects  of  his  time,  and  I  know  that 
some  of  his  sayings,  witty,  sarcastic, 
humorous,  and  profound,  have  passed 
into  our  common  literature  and  our  com- 
mon talk,  and  are  quoted  every  day  by 
people  who  have  some  faint  notion  that 
they  are  citations  from  Dean  Swift  or 
Sydney  Smith.  Lewis  had  a  miserably 
poor  voice,  and  had  no  ideas  about  elocu- 
tion, and  the  House  of  Commons  hardly 
ever  takes  to  a  man  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  or  follow.  In  no  case 
whatever  could  he  have  been  an  equal  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  financial  argument,  and 
he  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  very 
often  while  under  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  There  was,  I  am  sure,  a 
great  deal  of  the  genuine  philosopher 
about  him,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
said  to  himself  now  and  again,  "  I  am  no 
match  for  Gladstone,  and  I  know  it.  I 
have  not  the  voice  or  the  fluency  or  the 
eloquence.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  can 
do ;  I  can  thoroughly  admire  Gladstone, 
and  admit  his  superiority." 

Gladstone,  however,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  criticisms  merely  of  financial 
policy.  He  showed  himself  an  independ- 
ent critic  on  all  subjects  which  aroused 
in  him  any  question  of  principle.  He 
made  a  great  speech  in  the  important  de- 
bate on  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
authorities  had  behaved  towards  the 
Chinese  in  the  once  famous  question  of 
the  lorcha  Arrow.  The  Government  was 
defeated  on  that  question,  and  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  But  Lord  Palmerston  was 
quite  safe.  He  had  appealed  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Jingo  feeling  of  the 
country.  He  had  denounced  the  Chinese 
Governor  of  Canton  as  "  an  insolent  bar- 
barian," and  he  came  back  into  power  with 
a  strong  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
returned  without  opposition  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  seemed  to  many 
observers  somewhat  depressed  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  by 
the  triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston  over 
what  appeared  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be 
moral  principle  and  national  honor.  On 
June  the  third,  1857,  we  find  it  noted  in 


Mr.  GreviUVs  journal  that  "Gladstone 
hardly  ever  goes  near  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  never  opens  his  lips."  He  was 
destined,  however,  before  long  to  open 
his  lips  to  some  purpose.  The  Divorce 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Government, 
and  there  was  no  subject  in  human  affairs 
on  which  Gladstone  felt  stronger  convic- 
tions than  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
to  make  divorce  cheap  and  easy. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Gladstone  never 
liked  being  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he 
was  glad  just  at  this  time  to  be  released 
from  suqh  a  leadership.  The  natures  of 
the  two  men  were  totally  unlike.  One 
was  earnest  about  everything ;  the  other 
was  earnest  about  nothing.  But  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  Gladstone,  having  so 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  Lord  Palmer- 
s ton's  administration,  was  not  anxious, 
was  indeed  very  unwilling,  to  start  up  in 
opposition  to  his  late  leader.  The  Divorce 
Bill  was,  however,  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  stand  up  and 
bear  testimony  against  it. 

It  was  not  likely,  in  any  case,  that 
such  a  man  as  Gladstone  could  remain 
long  away  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
or,  being  there,  could  hold  his  peace  for- 
ever. At  several  periods  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  there  came  a  short  season 
during  which  he  seemed  to  have  practi- 
cally withdrawn  from  Parliamentary  life  ; 
during  which  he  seldom  came  near  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  never  opened 
his  lips  there.  Such  a  season  never  could 
have  occurred  in  the  career  of  a  man  like 
Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr.  Disraeli.  Palm- 
erston and  Disraeli  lived  for  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  attend  its  debates  was  a 
necessity  to  either  man's  existence.  It 
was  not  so  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  went 
to  the  House  of  Commons  because  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  advocating 
some  great  measure  of  national  impor- 
tance, or  of  opposing  some  scheme  which 
he  believed  to  be  wrong.  Each  short 
secession  came  to  an  end  the  moment 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  that  there  was 
work  which  he  ought  to  do.  In  1857 
Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  drawn  back 
to  the  House  by  his  determination  to 
oppose  the  Divorce  Bill  which  was 
brought  in  by  Lord  Palmerston's  Govern- 
ment.    He  fought  this  bill  through  its 


EDWARD   GEORGE   KARLE   LYTTON    BULWER, 
BARON   LYTTON 

From  a  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Co.  Bul- 
wer  was  a  famous  novelist  but  not  so  famous  a  statesman. 
Died  1873.  At  the  time  of  this  installment  he  was  Secretary 
of  Sta»e  for  the  Colonies. 


CAMILLO  BENSO,  COUNT  DI  CAVOUR 

From  a  photograph  by  Signor  Brogi,  of  Florence.  From 
1852  to  his  death  in  1961  Cavour  conducted  the  policy  of 
Italy  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  modern  times. 


CHARLES   LOUIS,  NAPOLEON   III.,  EMPEROR  OF 
THE  FRENCH 

From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey,  Lon- 
don. At  the  end  of  1848  Louis  Napoleon  became  President 
of  the  Second  Republic;  at  the  end  of  1852,  Emperor  of 
the  French.    Died  1873. 


RICHARD   BETHELL,  BARON    WESTBURY 

From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox,  London. 
Lord  Westbury  was  twice  Attorney-General  and  once  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  did  much  to  mold  the  development  of  equity 
jurisprudence.    Died  1873. 
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every  stage  with  characteristic  and  indomitable 
energy.     He  spoke  incessantly  in  the  debates  on 
the  measure,  and  he  fought  it  with  a  spirit  and 
with   a   mastery  of  detail   which    aroused   the 
wonder  even  of  those  who  knew  him  best.     He 
opposed  the  measure  first  of  all  upon  the  high 
ground  of  principle.     He  contended  that  mar- 
riage was  not  only  or  mainly  an  arrangement  of 
the  nature  of  a  civil  contract,  like  the  hiring  of 
a  house  or  the  setting  up  of  a  mercantile  partner- 
ship.    He  refused  to  admit  for  a  moment  the 
idea  that   marriage   could    be    anything   but   a 
mystery  of  the  Christian  religion.     He  appealed 
to  the  law  of  God  as  to  the  inviolable  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tie.     That  bond,  he  said,  could 
not  be  severed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
either  of  the  parties  to  marry  again.     This 
was  his  first  line  of  defense,  and  he  sustained 
his   position  with   splendid   eloquence  and 
perseverance. 

Now,  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
an  assembly  which  is  easily  to  be  in- 
fluenced or  impressed 
by  considerations  of  so 
exalted  a  nature.  It  is 
usually  and  for  the  most 
part  a  prosaic,  man-of- 
the-world,  half-cynical 
sort  of  assembly  which 
is  inclined  to  take  hu- 
man beings  pretty  much 
as  they  are  commonly 
found  in  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms  and  on 
race-courses,  and  is 
rather  impatient  of  any 
appeal  to  what  may  be  called  the  higher  law.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
magnificence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  enthralled  the  House  for  the  time,  although 
it  could  not  in  the  end  carry  the  division.  The  most  light-minded  members  of  the 
House  listened  in  breathless  admiration  to  those  noble  appeals  to  the  higher  law  for 
which  nobody  so  well  as  he  could  have  obtained  a  hearing.  Every  one  must  admit 
that,  whether  he  was  practically  right  or  wrong,  he  took  in  his  argument  the  loftiest 
position  that  statesmanship  or  morality  could  occupy.  He  fought  his  battle  not  only 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  in  the  public  press.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always 
at  every  great  crisis  of  his  career  championed  his  cause  in  the  journals  and  the 
reviews  as  well  as  on  the  public  platform  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  put 
his  principles  very  clearly  and  emphatically  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review,"  in  which  he  says :  "  Our  Lord  has  emphatically  told  us  that,  at 
and  from  the  beginning,  marriage  was  perpetual,  and  was  on  both  sides  single." 
From  these  opinions  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  since  receded  in  the  least.  He  has 
changed  his  views  on  many  subjects,  but  on  this  question  his  opinions  have  under- 
gone no  change.  When  he  had  fought  the  bill  on  its  main  principle,  and  then 
endeavored  to  have  it  postponed  for  fuller  public  examination  and  discussion,  and 
had  been  beaten  on  both  those  issues,  he  next  applied  himself  to  amend  the  bill  in 
nassage  through  committee.  As  every  one  knows,  the  actual  principle  of  a  bill 
*termined  on  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  principle  is 
taken  to  be  established,  and  thereupon  the  bill  goes  into  committee  to  be 


HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT.      VICTORIA  TOWER 
From  an  old  drawing.    The  twin  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  seen  to  the  left. 
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From  a  drawing  by  M.  Georges  Montbard,  of  Paris.  The  present  Houses  of  Parliament  were  bejrun  in  1840  from  a 
pten  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  selected  out  of  nearly  a  hundred  sent  in  for  competition.  The  style  is  Perpendicular  Gothic 
The  building'  covers  eight  acres,  and  has  cost  in  all  about  $15,000,000. 
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amended  or  modified  or  made  worse  in 
its  details.  Mr.  Gladstone  applied  him- 
self to  an  unceasing  effort  for  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  bill  of  what  seemed  to  him 
its  worst  and  most  offensive  purposes. 
He  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  there 
was  a  fundamental  injustice  in  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  would  entitle  the  hus- 
band to  obtain  a  divorce  from  an  un- 
faithful wife  because  of  a  single  act  of 
infidelity,  but  which  did  not  give  the 
same  right  to  the  wife  against  the  hus- 
band, and  did  not  entitle  her  to  obtain  a 
divorce  unless  the  husband  had  been 
physically  cruel  as  well  as  morally  un- 
faithful. 

The  debates  in  committee  were  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Government  by 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Richard  Bethell, 
afterwards  Lord  Westbury,  one  of  the 
keenest  and  ablest  lawyers  ever  known  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Richard 
Bethell  was  master  of  every  statute  and 
every  clause  which  could  have  any  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  he  had  an  unfail- 
ing resource  of  acrid  and  even  vitriolic 
sarcasm.  It  might  well  have  been  thought 
by  many  people  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  would  be  no  match 
for  such  an  antagonist  on  that  antagonist's 
own  ground.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
in  his  whole  life  showed  a  more  marvel- 
ous fighting  power  than  he  put  forward 
in  this  long  controversy.  To  every  reply 
he  had  his  rejoinder ;  to  every  citation  of 
authority  he  had  another  citation  at  the 
tip  of  his  tongue.  His  marvelous  gift  of 
memory  came  into  surprising  play.  He 
could  repeat  whole  passages  from  a  stat- 
ute without  a  scrap  of  a  note  to  assist  him. 
One  might  have  thought,  to  hear  him,  that 
he  had  given  up  his  entire  life  to  the  study 
of  the  marriage  laws  of  various  ages  and 
nations,  and  had  never  allowed  his  atten- 
tion to   be   distracted   from   the  subject 


by  finance  or  politics  or  the  reading  of 
Homer.  He  did  succeed  in  obtaining 
some  slight  improvements  in  the  measure, 
but  the  bill  in  its  main  provisions  was 
passed  in  spite  of  all  his  resistance.  Old 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
tell  you  unto  this  day  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  those  splendid  passages  of  arms. 
Bethell,  they  all  say,  was  great,  but  Glad- 
stone was  greater,  and  it  was  BethelPs 
own  ground  and  not  Gladstone's.  The 
bill  was  passed  into  law,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  never  ceased  to  condemn  it. 
Something,  of  course,  has  to  be  said  for 
the  bill  if  we  consent  to  come  down  from 
that  lofty  religious  principle  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  maintained,  and  which  some  of 
the  great  churches  of  the  world  have 
always  maintained.  It  has  to  be  said 
that  divorce  existed  in  England  long 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  Mr.  Glad- 
stone opposed,  but  it  was  divorce  obtained 
after  a  very  different  fashion.  A  divorce 
could  be  obtained,  first  of  all,  by  proving 
the  offense  in  a  court  of  law,  and  then  by 
passing  a  bill  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  judgment 
of  the  court  of  law  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage.  This  was  an  immensely 
costly  process,  and  it  made  divorce  the 
luxury  of  the  very  rich.  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  find  his  conscience  or  his  mind 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  facility  or 
cheapness. 

CHAPTER    XVII. THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS 

I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  undertook  a  more  congenial  task 
than  that  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
Tory  Government,  which  had  turned  out 
Lord  Palmerston,  when  the  Homeric 
scholar  was  invited  to  go  out  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  on  the  spot  as  to  the 
complaints  and  grievances  of  the  island- 
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ers.  The  proposal  was  made  under  the 
inspiration  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
the  novelist  and  dramatist,  who  had  become 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Tory 
Government.  Bulwer  Lytton's  career  in 
Parliament  had  up  to  this  time  been 
little  better  than  an  absolute  failure.  He 
had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1831  to  1841,  and  his  attempts  at  Parlia- 
mentary debate  had  ended  in  almost 
absolute  breakdown.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  indomitable  perseverance,  and  he  seems 
to  have  said  to  himself  that  he  would  not 
die  until  he  had  made  a  name  as  a  Par- 
liamentary orator.  A  debater  he  never 
could  have  been,  because  he  was  so  deaf 
that  he  had  to  read  a  speech  in  the  news- 
papers before  he  could  attempt  to  reply 
to  it.  His  articulation  was,  from  actual 
physical  causes,  so  defective  that  almost 
any  other  man  would  have  considered 
himself  utterly  debarred  from  any  attempt 
at  eloquence.  But  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  had  a  boundless  confidence  in 
himself — I  should  have  called  it  a  bound- 
less self-conceit,  if  he  had  not  made  good 
his  pretensions  so  far  as  popularity  was 
concerned.  One  may  smile  at  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  style  displayed  in  several 


of  his  novels,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  novels  had  an  immense  popu- 
larity. He  wrote  a  play,  and  was  told 
by  the  critics  that  he  had  no  dramatic 
gift.  He  accepted  the  fact  that  the  play 
was  a  failure,  but  he  said  that  he  could 
do  better,  and  he  wrote  the  "Lady  of 
Lyons,"  which,  with  all  its  preposterous 
faults,  had  for  more  than  a  generation  a 
vast  success,  and  even  still  holds  the 
stage.  Inspired  by  these  successes,  he 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  conquer  the  House  of  Commons 
also.  He  did  in  the  end  conquer  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  a  fashion,  very 
much  as  he  had  conquered  the  literary 
and  the  dramatic  public.  Even  in  the 
full  popularity  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
he  held  his  own  with  the  literary  public ; 
even  in  the  days  of  Gladstone  and  Bright 
and  Disraeli  he  accomplished  a  marvel- 
ous success  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  gorgeous 
phrase-making,  elaborate  no  doubt,  but 
very  splendid.  Whenever  it  was  known 
that  he  was  about  to  speak  in  a  debate, 
the  House  was  crowded.  I  am  really 
unable  to  explain  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess, but  the   success  itself  was  at  the 
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time  a  fact  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  doubt.  His  speeches  are  well-nigh 
forgotten  now  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  nobody  any  longer  believes  that  he 
was  a  great  orator.  Some  of  us  did  not 
believe  it  even  then ;  and  even  while  we 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  spell  we 
felt  pretty  clear  that  it  was  but  a  glamour 
and  a  magic  destined  to  lose  its  effect. 
Still,  we  could  not  deny  that  Bulwer 
Lytton  had  conquered  the  House  of 
Commons  and  held  it  for  the  time  en- 
thralled .  Then  he  turned  on  to  prove  him- 
self a  practical  statesman.  He  founded, 
for  example,  the  Colony  of  British  Colum- 
bia. But  the  mission  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  Ionian  Islands  was  something  more 
in  keeping  with  Bulwer  Lytton's  general 
tastes  and  tendencies.  The  seven  Ionian 
Islands  were  united  as  a  kind  of  com- 
monwealth by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
they  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
England,  which  had  the  right  of  main- 
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taining  garrisons  in  them.  England  was 
represented  by  a  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, who  was  usually  a  soldier,  and  who 
was  Commander-in-Chief  as  well  as  civil 
Governor.  The  Republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  had  a  Senate  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly.  For  many  years  there  had 
been  growing  complaints  in  the  islands 
against  English  administration.  The  com- 
plaints admitted,  in  fact,  of  no  real  com- 
promise. What  the  islanders  wanted 
above  all  things  was  to  be  Greeks  and 
to  be  united  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
It  was  futile  to  point  out  to  them  that 
their  material  affairs  were  much  better 
administered  under  the  English  Govern- 
ment than  they  were  likely  to  be  under 
the  Government  of  King  Otho,  the  dull, 
incapable  ruler  of  the  Greek  Kingdom. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  the  islanders  that 
they  had  much  better  roads  and  harbors 
and  lines  of  steamers  than  were  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  Kingdom. 
Their  whole  ideas  of 
life  were  not  limited  to 
roads  and  piers  and 
bridges  and  harbors. 
They  had  an  impas- 
sioned, romantic,  in- 
domitable desire  to  be 
united  with  their  broth- 
ers of  the  Kingdom. 
Futile,  unreasonable 
critics  in  this  country 
tried  to  convince  them 
that  the  islanders,  after 
all,  were  not  of  kin  with 
the  Greeks  of  the  main- 
land. It  was  argued 
that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  had  got  so 
intermixed  with  other 
races  that  they  could 
hardly  be  considered 
genuine  Greeks  at  all. 
The  islanders  could  not 
be  reasoned  out  of 
their  national  senti- 
ments by  any  inquiries 
into  the  pedigree  or  the 
family  tree  of  the  Gre- 
cian Kingdom.  So  there 
was  always  some  trouble 
in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  every 
now  and  then  dismissed 
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some  more  or  less  mutinous  Parliament 
and  convened  another  by  a  general  elec- 
tion, and  the  new  Parliament  was  in  spirit 
just  the  same  as  the  old,  and  things  went 
on  exactly  as  they  had  been  going  before. 
Bulwer  Lytton  was,  it  would  seem,  the 
first  statesman  in  office  to  whom  it  oc- 
curred to  ask  himself  whether,  after  all, 
there  might  not  be  something  worth  con- 
sidering in  the  claims  made  by  the  people 
of  the  Seven  Islands.  "  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer Lytton,"  says  a  modern  writer, ."  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  office  to  become 
soaked  in  the  ideas  of  routine.  He  did 
not  regard  the  unanimous  opinions  of 
the  insular  legislature,  municipalities,  and 
press  as  evidence  merely  of  the  unutterable 


stupidity  or  the  incurable  ingratitude  and 
wickedness  of  the  Ionian  populations." 
Therefore  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
be  as  well  to  send  out  some  impartial 
statesman  who  could  examine  the  con- 
troversy on  the  spot ;  and  he  could  think 
of  no  one  so  well  fitted  for  such  a  task  as 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Every  one  knew  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  strong  sympathy  with 
the  general  movement  of  Greece  to  ac- 
complish a  high  destiny  in  Europe,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  such  a  man  was  sent 
out  would  be  enough  in  itself  to  prove  to 
the  islanders  that  no  predetermined  spirit 
of  hostility  was  dictating  the  mission. 
The  news  of  the  offer  was  at  first  received 
in  English  society  with  incredulity,  and 
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then  with  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  Is  it 
possible,  wise  and  solemn  people  asked, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  bejnduced  to 
accept  so  crazy  a  mission?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, however,  did  not  think  the  mission 
altogether  crazy,  and  he  at  once  accepted 
it.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  had  made 
in  his  dispatch  an  eloquent  allusion  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Homeric  studies,  and  dry 
officials  insisted  that  this  was  nothing 
short  of  an  unwarrantable  outrage  on  all 
the  precedents  of  conventional  diplomacy. 
"  What  are  we  coming  to  ?"  they  asked. 
"  We  have  a  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Derby, 
who  goes  in  for  Greek  studies ;  we  have  a 
novelist  as  leader  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  we  have  a  nov- 
elist as  Colonial  Secretary;  and  these 
three  propose  to  send  out  a  man  on  a 
mission  to  the  disturbed  Ionian  Islands 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  is 
fond  of  reading  Homer  !" 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  in  hope 
that  he  could  do  some  good  by  accepting 
the  mission,  and  he  went  out  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  arriving  at  Corfu  in  November, 
1858.  Up  to  that  time  I  believe  he  never 
had  been  in  Greece.  It  must  have  been 
to  him  like  the  actual  realization  of  youth's 
best  dream  when  he  stood  on  the  soil  of 
Greece,  when  he  went  from  island  to 
island  of  that  enchanting  Greece  for  which 
nature  and  poetry  and  history  and  tradi- 
tion have  done  so  much,  when  he  saw  the 
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home  of  Ulysses  and  the  fabled  rock  of 
Sapphe,  and,  above  all,  when  he  climbed 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  gazed  upon 
the  Parthenon,  and,  turning  his  eyes  one 
way,  looked  on  Mount  Hymettus,  and 
turning  another  way  saw  Salamis,  and 
then,  on  a  clear  day,  the  outlines  of  the 
steep  of  Aero-Corinth. 

Even  the  most  commonplace  among  us 
who  have  in  our  early  days  been  at  all  in 
love  with  Greek  poe'ry  and  Greek  history, 
were  it  through  the  blurring  medium  of 
translations  and  "cribs,"  have  felt  as  we 
reached  that  enchanted  soil  rather  as  if 
we  were  coming  home  to  some  familiar 
scenes  of  our  boyhood  than  as  if  we  were 
entering  for  the  first  time  into  a  foreign 
country.  If  that  is  so  with  the  common- 
place among  us,  how  must  it  have  been 
with  a  man  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  all  the  poetry,  the  history, 
and  the  traditions  of  Greece,  and  with 
now  an  opportunity  given  to  him  of  visit- 
ing Greece,  not  merely  as  a  tourist,  how- 
ever loving  and  devoted,  but  as  a  man 
intrusted  with  a  mission  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Greek  islanders  and  to 
endeavor  to  find  some  remedy  for  any 
genuine  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained. Mr.  Gladstone,  if  is  needless  to 
say,  behaved  with  the  most  genuine  and 
exact  loyalty  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken for  the  British  Government  On 
December  the  third,  1858,  he  called  to- 
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gether  the  Senate  of  the  Septmsular  Com- 
monwealth at  Corfu,  and  he  explained  to 
them  the  task  which  he  had  set  out  to 
accomplish  if  he  could.  At  Corfu,  and 
during  all  his  public  addresses  in  the  Greek 
islands  and  the  mainland,  he  spoke  in  Ital- 
ian, which  is  the  commanding  foreign  lan- 
guage once  you  leave  Trieste  on  the  way 
to  the  Levant  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
attempt  to  speak  in  modern  Greek.  He 
could  read  modern  Greek  with  perfect 
fluency,  and  has  been  heard  to  com- 
plain that  he  found  some  difficulty 
only  when  Greeks  would  write  to  him 
in  a  very  bad  hand  and  in  "cursive 
Greek."  But  the  hopeless  incompatibil- 
ity between  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
taught  at  Oxford  and  the  Greek  spoken 
in  Corfu  or  in  Athens  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  make 
himself  effectively  understood  if  he  at- 
tempted to  address  in  Greek  a  modern 
Greek  audience.  Every  one  who  has 
been  in  Greece,  and  who  knows  anything 
at  all  of  classic  Greek,  must  have  found 
that,  while  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  out 
the  meaning  of  a  leading  article  in  an 
Athenian  newspaper,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  make  one's  self  understood  by  or  to 
understand  the  courteous  Greek  to  whom 
one  puts  a  question  in  the  streets.     I  have 


been  told  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
discourses  in  Italian  was  something  superb 
and  electrifying  He  told  the  Senate  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  at  Corfu  that  the  lib- 
erties guaranteed  to  the  islanders  by  the 
treaties  of  Paris  and  by  the  Ionian  law 
were  absolutely  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  But,  he  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Queen  has  sent  me  here  is  not  to  inquire 
into  the  British  Protectorate,  but  to  exam- 
ine into  what  way  Great  Britain  may  most 
honorably  and  amply  discharge  the  obli- 
gations which,  for  purposes  European  and 
Ionian  rather  than  British,  she  has  con- 
tracted." Then  he  made  an  official  visit 
to  all  the  islands,  receiving  deputations 
and  delivering  replies.  He  undertook  that 
a  full  inquiry  should  be  made  into  every 
complaint  or  grievance,  and  that  a  thor- 
ough system  of  constitutional  government 
should  be  established  in  the  islands.  As 
I  have  said,  however,  the  Ionians  had 
one  uncompromising  grievance — the  griev- 
ance that  they  were  kept  from  a  thorough 
union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands 
voted  unanimously  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  praying  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  annex  themselves  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland.     Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  was,  in 
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fact,  a  totally  unsuccessful  scheme  for 
those  who  fondly  desired  that  the  Protect- 
orate of  England  should  be  everlasting, 
and  that  the  islanders  should  be  brought 
to  submit  themselves  to  it  and  reconcile 
themselves  with  it.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  prevailing  on  the  Greek 
islands  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
Greek  Kingdom.  No  doubt,  when  he 
selected  a  man  like  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  foresaw 
well  enough  that  the  occasion  would  be 
availed  of  by  the  islanders  to  make  such 
a  demonstration  as  would  convince  the 
dullest  Philistine  in  Westminster  Palace 
that  the  hearts  of  the  Greek  islanders 
were  unconquerably  set  on  a  union 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  received  Gladstone 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
which  they  believed  due  to  one  who  was 
at  heart  in  favor  of  their  national  aspira- 
tions. They  cheered  him,  and  crowded 
round  him,  and  cried  "  Zeto  "  for  him,  not 
as  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraor- 
dinary of  an  English  Tory  Government, 
but  simply  as  Gladstone  the  Philhellene. 


His  tour  through  the  islands  and  in  the 
mainland  was  simply  a  triumphal  prog- 
ress. His  path  was  strewed  with  flowers. 
Up  to  the  last  he  maintained  his  assur- 
ances that  the  only  object  he  was  com- 
missioned to  attempt  to  accomplish  was 
to  make  the  Protectorate  of  England  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  not 
to  release  the  islanders  from  the  Protect- 
orate which  had  been  imposed  on  Eng- 
land as  well  as  on  the  islands  by  the 
united  counsels  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  islanders  listened  and  ap- 
plauded, but  all  the  same  they  insisted 
on  regarding  Mr.  Gladstone's  mission  as 
the  foreshadowing  of  their  national  aspi- 
rations, of  their  union  with  their  country- 
men in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  So  indeed 
it  proved  to  be  before  very  long.  The 
one  material  and  practical  result  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands 
was  to  make  it  clear  to  even  the  dullest 
among  us  here  at  home  that  there  was  no 
way  of  satisfying  the  Ionian  Islanders 
but  by  allowing  them  to  unite  themselves 
with  Greece.  We  could  easily,  of  course, 
crush  them  by  superior  strength,  but  until 
we  had  extinguished  the  life  of  the  last 
Greek   islander  we  could  not  extinguish 
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The  building  of  the  Long  Walls  formerly  made  of  Athens  and  its  port  one  city.    Now,  as  in  old  time,  "  the  blockading 
of  the  Piraeus  "  is  one  of  the  first  things  thought  of  by  those  who  would  coerce  Greece. 
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the  just  and  natural  passion  for  union 
with  parent  Greece.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
course,  got  a  great  deal  of  abuse  from 
the  Tory  press  in  England,  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  stimulated  and  fomented 
the  desire  of  the  islanders  for  a  release 
from  the  British  Protectorate.  The  most 
hasty  perusal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
must  have  shown  that  he  was  most  cau- 
tious not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  In 
no  way  whatever  did  he  exceed  the  strict 
terms  of  his  mission  to  the  islands,  but 
in  any  case  some  of  the  London  newspa- 
pers wrote  as  if  the  Ionian  Islands  had 
been  bound  from  all  time  to  a  grateful 
devotion  to  England.  They  wrote  as  if 
England  had  called  the  islands  into  being, 
and  as  if  any  wish  to  get  free  from  Eng- 
lish control  were  as  ingrate  and  graceless 
an  act  as  the  conduct  of  Regan  and  Gon- 
eril,  the  daughters  of  King  Lear. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  for  a  while 
to  maintain  the  Protectorate,  but  events 
soon  settled  the  question.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  a  few  years  after.  The 
Greeks  of  the  Kingdom  got  sick  of  the 
stupid  rule  of  their  dull  and  heavy  sover- 
eign, King  Otho.  They  simply  bundled 
him  out  of  Athens,  bag  and  baggage. 
Then  came  the  question  what  to  do  next. 
The  Greeks  themselves  had  probably  had 
quite  enough  to  do  with  kings  for  their 
time,  although  they  had  had  only  one 
sovereign.  But  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  perhaps  more  especially  Eng- 
land, pressed  upon  them  that  they  had 
really  better  have  a  king,  for  the  mere  look 
of  the  thing.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
republic  in  Europe  but  the  Republic  of 
Switzerland,  and  Greece  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  hold  out  against  the  pressure. 
The  Greeks  invited  Prince  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land, afterwards  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
still  more  lately  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  and  in  fact  they  elected  and  pro- 
claimed him  King.  But  there  was  a  clear 
understanding  in  European  statesmanship 
that  no  prince  of  any  of  the  great  reigning 
families  should  be  appointed  as  a  sover- 
eign over  Greece.  It  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  probable  that  an  English  prince 
would  have  accepted  or  would  have  been 
allowed  to  accept  any  such  responsible 
and  precarious  position.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third 
promptly  managed  to  put  in  a  practical 
objection  to  the  proposal  by  delicately 
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From  a  recent  photograph.  The  King  was  formerly  Prince 
Wilhelm  of  Denmark.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Christian  IX. 
In  1863  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens  elected  him  King: 
of  the  Hellenes.  His  wife,  Queen  Olga,  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia. 

pointing  out  that  if  any  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers were  to  be  allowed  to  appoint  one  of 
its  princes  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  France 
had  a  prince  of  her  own  Imperial  house 
quite  disengaged,  who  might  have  a  claim 
at  least  as  good  as  another.  The  allu- 
sion was,  of  course,  to  the  "unemployed 
Caesar,"  as  Monsieur  Edmond  About  de- 
scribed him,  the  late  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor's  cousin,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary intellect,  culture,  and  capacity,  a 
statesman  and  a  brilliant  orator,  by  far 
the  most  gifted  of  the  Napoleon  family 
since  the  days  of  the  family's  great 
founder,  but  who  with  all  his  gifts  came 
to  nothing  in  the  end.  The  English  sov- 
ereign and  government  would  not  in  any 
case  have  allowed  Prince  Alfred  to  accept 
the  crown  of  Greece,  even  if  the  Prince 
himself  had  had  the  slightest  ambition 
that  way.  But  in  any  case  the  significant 
remark  of  the  French  Government  would 
have  settled  the  question.  "  Punch " 
made  a  capital  comic  cartoon  out  of  the 
offer  made  to  the  sailor  lad  Prince  Alfred. 
Then  some  one  started  the  suggestion 
that  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Denmark 


EARL  RUSSELL  (LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL) 

From  an  engraving  issued  by  the  London  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  Perhaps  more  than  any  one  else  Lord 
John  Russell  accomplished  the  victory  of  the  Reform  Bill  (1832).  Throughout  a  long  life  he  was  a  gallant  leader  of  the 
Whig  forces,  especially  in  every  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Tory  party  (1846)  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1852.  After  holding  various  Cabinet  positions  (among  them  that  of 
Secretary  ot  Foreign  Affairs  during  our  Civil  War.  his  course  towards  us  involving  him  in  severe  criticism)  he  again 
became  Prime  Minister  (1865-6).  Some  years  before,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  Russell.  In  1867  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  Lord  Russell,  on  the  tatter's  retirement  from  active  politics,  as  follows:  "  Every  incident  that  moves 
me  farther  from  your  side  is  painful  to  me.  ...  So  long  as  you  have  been  ready  to  lead,  1  have  been  ready  and  glad 
to  follow.  ...  I  am  relieved  to  think  that  the  conclusion  you  seem  to  have  reached  involves  no  visible  severance ; 
and  I  trust  the  remainder  of  my  own  political  life,  which  1  neither  expect  nor  desire  to  be  very  long,  may  be  passed  in 
efforts  which  may  have  your  countenance  and  approval."    Lord  Russell  died  in  1878. 


should  be  made  King  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  suggestion  was  accepted.  The 
House  of  Denmark,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  is  brought  by  marriage  bonds 
into  close  relationship  with  the  royal 
family  of  England.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  married  to  a  Princess  of  the  House 
of  Denmark.  The  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  offered  the  crown 
of  Greece,  and  accepted  it  and  became 
King — not  of  Greece;  the  Greeks,  like 
the  French  of  later  monarchical  times, 
were  very  particular  about  the  title — but 
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King  of  the  Hellenes.  Meanwhile  the 
English  Government  had  undergone  a. 
change,  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  come 
into  office  as  Foreign  Secretary  under 
Lord  Palmerston  as  Prime  Minister  and 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  occasion  seemed  propi- 
tious to  the  new  Government  to  allow  the 
Ionian  Islanders  to  carry  out  their  long- 
cherished  wish.  Lord  John  Russell  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  great  continental 
powers  to  the  handing  over  of  the  islands 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  its  new 
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sovereign.  A  great  deal  of  anger  was 
expressed,  of  course,  in  some  of  the  Tory 
newspapers,  and  Lord  John  Russell's 
action  was  denounced  as  though  he  had 
hauled  down  the  flag  of  England  from  one 
of  the  Empire's  most  ancient  and  cherished 
possessions  in  cowardly  deference  to  the 
demand  of  some  great  foreign  power.  As 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  England  had 
never  conquered  the  Ionian  Islands,  had 
never  annexed  them,  had  never  set  up 
any  claim  whatever  to  their  ownership, 
and  had  merely  accepted,  out  of  motives 
of  public  policy,  the  uncomfortable  and 
troublesome  charge  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  other  great  States 
of  Europe.  Some  years  passed  between 
Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  and  the  cession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  Greek  Kingdom, 
but  the  one  event  was  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  other.  But  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
visit  the  Liberal  Government  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  generally  would  never  have 
known  how  resolute,  how  passionate,  how 
unconquerable  was  the  desire  of  the  Ionian 
Islanders  to  be  in  union  with  the  people 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  object- 
lesson  which,  as  I  remarked  before,  is 
always  needed  in  political  affairs  was  sup- 
plied by  the  reports  and  descriptions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  progress  through  the 
seven  islands.  Not  one  Englishman  in 
fifty  thousand  cared  before  that  visit  three 
straws  about  the  condition  or  the  feelings 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  ordinary 
Englishman  hardly  knew  who  the  islanders 
were,  or  where  they  lived,  or  what  was  the 
matter  with  them.  He  saw  now  and  then 
in  his  daily  paper  some  brief  announce- 
ment that  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
had  dissolved  another  Parliament  at  Corfu. 
The  announcement  did  not  affect  him 
with  any  manner  of  interest.  Very  likely 
he  did  not  know  where  Corfu  was,  and  in 
case  he  did,  would  not  have  cared.  But  the 
condition  of  things  became  very  different 
when  one  of  the  foremost  English  states- 
men, perhaps  the  most  picturesque  states- 
man of  his  time,  was  sent  out  to  inquire 
into  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Ionian 
Islanders,  and  when  the  papers  every  day 
began  to  contain  long  descriptions  of  his 
movements  and  full  reports  of  all  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  to  him  and  all  the  replies 
which  he  returned.     Then  the  minds  of 


many  men  woke  up  at  once  to  the  reality 
of  the  state  of  things,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  in  the  far-off  Levant  a  race  of 
men  over  whom  England  had  no  right  of 
conquest  or  rulership  whatever,  whom  she 
was  simply  taking  charge  of  to  oblige  the 
other  great  European  powers,  and  who 
were  filled  with  a  passion  to  be  united 
politically  with  their  kindred  in  Greece. 
By  the  time  that  the  Greek  revolution 
had  been  accomplished,  the  English  public 
was  quite  prepared  for  the  proposal  of 
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Lord  John  Russell.  With  a  large  number 
of  that  public  the  mere  sentimental  con- 
sideration that  the  brother  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  to  be  the  new  King  of  the 
Hellenes  settled  the  matter  altogether. 
The  vast  majority,  therefore,  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  entirely  approved  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  Protectorate,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  Greek 
Kingdom. 

[To  be  continued  in  the  Magazine  Number  for  June] 
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The  Higher  Life  of  Paris 

By  Charles  Wagner 


EVERY  one  can  say,  with  St  Paul, 
There  are  two  men  in  me;  and 
with  greater  reason  can  every  city 
say,  There  are  two  cities  in  me.  It  is 
vexing  not  to  be  known  save  by  one's 
unpleasant  aspects.  Unhappily,  they  are 
often  the  most  apparent  As  there  are 
those  who  do  wrong  in  judging  men  only 
by  their  noisy  and  turbulent  exhibitions 
— where  only  a  secondary  side  of  human 
nature  appears — so  also  is  it  with  certain 
cities.  The  world  knows  them  rather  by 
the  accidents  and  excrescences  of  their 
surface  than  by  their  inner  fibers.  It  is 
thus  that  the  great  cities  make  upon  the 
imagination  the  impression  of  monsters, 
in  that  evil  has  reclothed  itself  in  super- 
human proportions.  Many  such  cities 
have  a  detestable  reputation ;  Paris  per- 
haps more  than  others.  Many  naturally 
compare  it  to  that  Babylon  which  steeped 
all  nations  with  the  wine  of  its  impurity. 
To  many  strangers  "  Paris  "  is  a  soiled 
name,  and  recalls  only  an  unclean  litera- 
ture, a  licentious  theater,  financial  scan- 
dals, and  all  sorts  of  waywardness. 

Such  a  reputation,  which  our  com- 
patriots as  well  as  our  enemies  contribute 
to  keep  up,  is  as  unmerited  as  it  is  re- 
grettable. I  will  not  deny  the  evil  that  is 
with  us,  nor  essay  the  criticism  that  the 
worst  things  in  Paris — such  as  literature 
and  customs — are  articles  of  export, 
which  strangers  encourage  by  buying. 
To  throw  the  evil  on  others  has  always 
been  a  poor  proceeding,  and  I  confess, 
unhesitatingly,  Yes,  alas!  all  the  evil 
which  is  alleged  of  us  has  foundation 
in  fact  But  the  evil  is  not  all  of  our 
life.  Alongside  luxurious,  gaming,  ban- 
tering, decadent  Paris,  there  is  another 
Paris  which  one  forgets;  not  the  scien- 
tific, artistic,  industrial  Paris,  lawgiving 
throughout  the  world,  but  the  Paris  of 
great  sympathies,  of  sublime  compassion, 
of  works  of  mercy,  and  of  many  virtues 
hidden  in  the  shade. 

It  is  of  this  unknown  Paris  that  I  will 
speak.  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  exhibit 
it  all.  God  alone  could  do  that  He 
alone  knows  the  obscure  good  which  the 


noise  of  this  immense  city  covers.  I  will 
simply  tell  of  the  little  which  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  and  this  little  I  will  lay 
as  a  pious  homage  before  a  city  which  I 
love,  and  before  Truth,  which  is  to  me 
still  dearer. 

In  our  great  cities  the  being  that 
suffers  most  is  the  infant.  Upon  it  falls 
all  the  weight  of  factitious  and  abnormal 
life.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have 
only  to  read  the  statistics  of  mortality, 
chiefly  during  the  months  of  great  heat. 
Then  only  do  we  comprehend  with  what 
frightful  hecatombs  man  pays  for  his 
errors,  when  he  arranges  for  an  existence 
from  which  are  banished  pure  air,  light, 
cool  shade,  fresh  water,  and  so  many 
other  treasures  which  Nature  gives  freely 
to  the  poorest;  treasures  of  which,  in 
great  human  agglomerations,  the  rich  are 
often  deprived. 

The  misery  of  infancy  has  found 
thousands  of  hearts  in  Paris  to  pity  and 
to  help.  Without  doubt  all  that  has  been 
undertaken  is  yet  too  little.  One  must 
change  customs  and  habits,  one  must 
arrest  the  foolish  torrent  of  emigration 
from  the  country  to  the  town ;  in  a  word, 
accomplish  the  impossible.  But  man  is 
not  responsible  for  what  is  beyond  his 
strength ;  we  should  ask  him  to  attempt 
only  that  which  he  can  do.  In  this, 
Paris  has  certainly  achieved  great  things. 
All  these  people,  so  busy  or  frivolous  on 
the  outside,  hide  a  maternal  tenderness. 
Very  many  are  the  creches  (day  nurseries) 
and  dispensaries,  public  and  private,  re- 
ligious and  lay  ;  many  are  the  "  maternal 
schools,"  of  which  several  do  duty  even 
for  the  infants  of  foreign  nomads,  who 
live  all  the  year  in  their  vagrant  hiding- 
places.  At  midday  in  all  these  public 
schools  soup  is  given  to  the  poor  children. 

Many  persons  use  their  Thursdays  and 
Sundays  in  bringing  together  some  poor 
little  ones  whom  no  one  else  would  care 
for,  and  in  giving  them  a  turn  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens.  Sometimes  the  children  get 
a  bath;  their  clothes  are  mended,  or, 
what  is  better,  they  are  taught  how  to 
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mend  them.  When  weather  permits,  they 
go  as  far  as  the  ramparts  or  the  suburbs. 
Finally,  for  several  years,  thousands  of 
little  Parisians  have  been  sent  to  spend 
a  summer  month  by  the  sea  or  in  the 
country.  Sometimes  the  expense  of  these 
outings  is  met  by  the  funds  of  the  city 
wards  or  the  funds  of  the  schools;  some- 
times by  charitable  associations,  some- 
times by  individuals.  I  know  youDg 
ladies,  belonging  to  our  best  families,  who 
are  permitted  by  their  parents  to  enter- 
tain, close  to  their  own  country-seats,  a 
colony  of  little  children  from  Paris. 
Thesie  young  ladies  employ  their  time  in 
watching,  instructing,  and  caring  for  the 
poor  and  often  sickly  children,  and  in 
putting  a  little  joy  into  their  sad  exist- 
ences. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  in 
behalf  of  infancy  is  that  founded  in  1870 
by  Madame  de  Pressens^.  After  the  ex- 
ecutions and  banishments  of  that  terrible 
time,  this  great-hearted  woman  gathered 
together,  in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  the  Com- 
munists' children,  fed  and  educated  them. 
Friends,  moved  by  the  otherwise  miser- 
able fate  of  these  unhappy  orphans,  helped 
the  work,  which  has  continually  pros- 
pered while  its  form  has  changed.  It  is 
now  an  asylum  for  children  whose  mothers 
are  ill  and  must  go  to  a  hospital.  The 
primitive  establishment  has  been  replaced 
by  a  fine  structure,  located  in  the  Rue 
de  Gercou^,  XIV.  Arrondissement.  The 
house  is  directed  by  Mademoiselle  Vieux, 
for  many  years  devoted  to  the  work  among 
poor  children.  There  is  no  sacrifice  for 
the  little  ones  of  which  this  admirable 
woman  is  not  capable.  Formerly,  when 
the  house  was  small  and  an  infirmary 
was  lacking,  she  put  all  the  sick  into  her 
own  room,  so  as  better  to  care  for  them 
during  the  night  Five  years  ago  she 
broke  her  leg,  and  since  then  has  been  an 
invalid.  She  can  hardly  drag  herself 
about,  and  her  sufferings  are  often  ex- 
treme. But  she  would  rather  die  than 
not  to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren ;  even  their  cries  and  turbulence  do 
her  good.  Besides,  she  has  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  upon  them.  I  have  seen 
one  look  from  her  put  in  order  whole 
assemblages  of  rude  and  rebellious  boys 
whom  the  most  energetic  men  could  not 
discipline.  In  the  summer,  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  her  house  (chickens  and 


rabbits  included),  Mademoiselle  Vieux 
goes  to  Nogent  sur  Vernisson,  where 
Madame  Georges  d'Eichthal's  country- 
seat  becomes  her  home. 

Two  years  ago,  at  Ormesson  (in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise)  there  was 
formed  a  hospital  for  tuberculous  chil- 
dren. This  hospital  was  built  with  the 
help  of  thousands  of  little  and  big  purses. 
One  could  subscribe  for  a  single  brick. 
Almost  all  the  children  of  Paris  who 
have  a  few  pennies  to  spend  have  had 
the  honor  of  bringing  their  offering  to 
this  work  of  mercy. 

For  a  long  time  the  children  morally 
neglected,  or  those  whose  parents  are  un- 
worthy, also  the  poor  little  ones  who  beg 
in  the  streets,  had  excited  special  atten- 
tion. The  lamented  ex- Premier,  Jules 
Simon,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
Soctete*  de  Sauvetage  de  l'Enfance  Aban- 
donee. This  society  declares  that  vi- 
cious or  criminal  parents  who  martyrize  or 
corrupt  their  children  have  forfeited  the 
right  to  them,  and  takes  to  itself  the 
charge  of  the  education  which  the  parents 
had  compromised.  Monsieur  Buisson, 
Director  of  Primary  Instruction,  and 
Madame  Kergomard,  Inspector-General, 
have  organized  a  system  of  overseership 
exercised  by  numerous  citizens.  This 
consists  of  gathering  from  the  streets  the 
beggar- children,  making  them  go  to  a 
school,  and,  if  necessary,  caring  for  them. 
The  members  of  this  society  discovered 
in  a  part  of  Paris  called  the  Cit£  Jeanne 
d*  Arc  an  entire  population  of  rag-pickers, 
whose  children  by  hundreds  had  escaped 
from  the  obligation  of  going  to  the  public 
schools.  Poorly  clad,  covered  with  ver- 
min, incapable  of  renouncing  for  certain 
hours  the  liberty  of  vagabond  life,  these 
children  would  be,  in  an  ordinary  school, 
elements  of  trouble,  corruption,  and  un- 
cleanness.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  put 
them  in  a  special  school,  the  entire  pro- 
gramme and  methods  of  which  should  be 
adapted  to  their  needs.  Meanwhile,  some 
young  people,  full  of  zeal,  hired  rooms  in 
this  abandoned  quarter,  and  in  the  even- 
ing gathered  there  the  better-natured 
children  in  order  to  give  them  a  rudi- 
mentary education  and  also  certain  dis- 
tractions. 

Nor  have  the  needs  of  older  youth  been 
forgotten  in  these  enterprises  of  good 
and  fecund  solidarity.     Every  evening  in 
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A  SCENE   IN   ONE  OF  THE  PARIS   PARKS 


THE   PLACE   DE  LA  CONCORDE,    DECORATED   FOR   A   FETE 

Though  it  is  called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  it  was  once  the  scene  of  bloody  events.  Nearly  three  thousand  persons 
were  guillotined  here,  among  them  Louis  XVI..  Marie  Antoinette,  Charlotte  Corday,  Dar.ton,  and  Robespierre.  Facing 
the  spectator  is  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  beyond,  at  the  end  of  the. Rue  Royale,the  Church  of  the  Madeleine. 


THE  COUNT   UE  MUN 

The  well-known  Clerical  Deputy, 
social  worker,  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Founder  of  the 
Catholic  Clubs. 


THE   LATE  JULES  SIMON 

The  universally  beloved  essayist, 
journalist,  and  statesman.  After  oc- 
cupying distinguished  positions,  he 
was  Prime  Minister  1376-7. 


THE    LATE   LOUIS   PASTEUR 

One  of  the  greatest  modern  dis- 
coverers and  contributors  to  the 
science  of  healing.  Founder  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute. 


every  quarter  of  Paris  courses  of  study 
and  lectures  take  place  in  lyceums,  pri- 
mary schools,  private  institutions,  and 
even  private  houses.  There,  whoever 
will  may  learn  history,  design,  singing. 
The  churches  have  created  endowments 
and  offer  in  certain  well-arranged  clubs, 
like  the  Catholic  Clubs,  healthy  instruc- 
tion and  a  degree  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  to  young  people  waylaid 
by  the  temptations  of  the  street  and  the 
grog-shop.  In  such  work  the  Comte  de 
Mun  and  the  Abbe*  Naudet  have  accom- 
plished most  meritorious  results,  and  it 
would  be  a  grave  wrong  to  them  to  sup- 
pose that  concealed  thoughts  of  ecclesias- 
tical policy  had  exclusively  inspired  them. 
The  Protestant  Church  has  its  institu- 
tions, its  house  of  apprentices  in  the  Rue 
Titon,  founded  by  Pastor  Dumas,  its 
Christian  Unions  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)  spread 
throughout  the  whole  city.  The  center 
of  the  latter  is  in  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture built  some  years  since  by  French 
subscriptions  encouraged  by  the  splendid 


gift  of  an  American,  Mr.  Stokes.  At 
about  the  same  time  that  clubs  for  young 
men  were  instituted,  restaurants  for  young 
women  workers  were  established,  where 
may  be  found  not  only  healthy  nourish- 
ment at  low  prices,  but  also  a  reading- 
room,  and  society  which  presents  no  peril. 
This  is  the  place  to  mention  the  asso- 
ciation of  fraternal  aid  and  social  studies 
established  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Pastor 
Fallot.  This  courageous  man,  who  has 
inspired  the  Protestant  Church  with  a 
salutary  interest  regarding  social  ques- 
tions, wanted  to  unite  in  friendly  meetings 
day-laborers,  students,  employees,  shop- 
keepers, and  capitalists,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  understand  themselves  and  each 
other,  mutually  to  educate  themselves, 
and  to  love  each  other.  In  this  generous 
enterprise  he  has  spsnt  his  force  and  his 
health,  and,  if  one  cannot  say  that  his 
work  has  met  with  rapid  success,  it  has 
at  least  become  the  point  of  departure  of 
a  large  number  of  analogous  endeavors 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 


THE  ABBg   NAUDIN 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  work 
of  social  and  intellectual  reform. 


THE   LATE   LEON    SAY 

Minister  of  Finance  in  various 
French  Cabinets;  an  economist  and 
social  force  of  great  importance. 


THE  COUNT   DE  CHAMBRUN 

The  philanthropist  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  "Musee  Social,"  and 
then  endowed  it  with  $400,000. 
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In  the  large  cities  there  is  a  particu- 
larly interesting  class  of  young  men,  the 
soldiers.  Deprived  for  a  certain  time  of 
family  life,  huddled  in  immense  barracks, 
they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
properly  to  spend  their  hours  of  leisure. 
Therefore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks, 
rendezvous  for  soldiers  have  been  estab- 
lished. There,  between  six  and  ten  in 
the  evening,  they  are  sure  to  find  fire, 
light,  games,  meetings,  paper  for  writing 
home,  good  reading,  and  almost  a  sort  of 
family  nest. 

For  workmen  without  work  there  have 
been  founded  not  only  a  quantity  of  free 
employment  agencies,  in  the  Mayor's 
offices  (each  arrondissement  in  Paris  has 
a  Mayor),  at  the  churches,  and  at  the 
offices  of  professional  syndicates,  but  also 
temporary  asylums  for  men  and  women, 
refuges  for  the  night,  working-places. 
Assistance  through  work,  of  which  Pastor 
Robin  in  the  Belleville  quarter  is  one  of 
the  oldest  pioneers,  helps  the  victims  of 
strikes. 

All  winter  long,  in  the  street  itself,  a 
society,  simply  and  practically  established, 
offers  to  every  hungry  passer  a  dish  of 
hot  soup  and  a  bit  of  bread.  This  soci- 
ety is  called  the  "  Bouchfe  de  Pain." 

Among  the  works  aiming  to  socially  re- 
instate and  morally  influence  poor  souls 
fallen  to  the  last  degree  of  misery,  there  is, 
above  all,  one  which  merits  particular  men- 
tion, and  that  is  the  work  among  the  women 
liberated  from  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare,  a 
work  which  has  existed  for  twenty-six 
years.  It  was  created  by  the  niece  of  the 
almoner,  Mademoiselle  Michel  de  Grand- 
pr£,  and  successively  directed  by  the 
founder,  by  Madame  de  Barrau,  and  by 
Madame  Isabelle  Bogelot,  the  present 
directress.  The  domain  of  this  work  has 
become  constantly  greater.  At  first  des- 
tined principally  to  help  the  prisoners  as 
soon  as  they  had  emerged  from  St.  La- 
zare (which  was  the  only  prison  for  the 
women  of  Paris),  aid  is  now  equally 
offered  to  the  accused  (arrested  or  not) ; 
to  unhappy  women,  whom  misery  or  in- 
voluntary vagrancy  brings  to  the  station- 
house  of  the  great  city ;  to  wanderers  of 
every  condition — with  the  exception  of 
women  leading  a  bad  life,  who  are  cared 
for  by  other  institutions.  For  a  long 
time  the  activity  of  the  work  was  partly 
paralyzed  by  the  impossibility  of  receiv- 


ing the  children  of  the  prisoners  (it  would 
have  been   unjust    to  have   condemned 
them  to  prison  with  the  mothers) ;  of  re- 
ceiving   the   women   without   refuge,    in 
danger  of  complete  ruin ;  of  receiving  the 
freed  women  who  had   no   relatives   or 
whose  families  had  refused  to  take  them 
on   their   departure   from    prison.     This 
lack  has  been  filled  by  the  creation  of 
small,  temporary  asylums,  due  to  Madame 
Bogelot's  happy  and  profitable  initiative. 
Each  of  these  little  asylums  looks   like 
a  workingman's   house.      It  is  under  a 
woman  director  and  her  assistant     Both 
of  them,  by  working  for  their  living  and 
thus  giving  good  examples,   assure   the 
fair    deportment  of    the    others.     Each 
house  receives  food  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  women,  girls,  or  infants  pres- 
ent— six  or  eight  at  the  most.    Thanks  to 
the  solidarity  of  these  enterprises,  and  to 
the  incessant  labors  of  the  Director-Gen- 
eral and  her  collaborators,  the  length  of 
sojourn   of    the    freed   women   and   the 
others  in  these  little  asylums,  where  they 
regather  force  and  courage,  diminishes 
progressively,  the  average  sojourn  having 
become,  from    11    days   in   1893,  8.5  in 
1894,  and  6.3  in   1895.     Inversely,  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of   situations 
found   to  the  number  of  entrances  be- 
comes annually  greater.     The  placing  in 
situations  and  the  sending  back  to  homes 
are,  besides,  facilitated  by  the  secretaries, 
who  do  not  busy  themselves  alone  with 
the  liberated  women,  but,  in  visits  to  the 
station-house,  to  the  prisons  of  St.  Lazare 
and  Nanterre,  sustain  and  comfort  the 
prisoners  susceptible  of  moral  resurrec- 
tion, and  prepare  their  rapid  placing  in 
situations  at  the  end  of  their  punishment. 
The  personnel  of  this  work  is  composed 
of  women  and  men ;  among  the  members 
elected  each  year  are  a  Catholic  almoner, 
a  Protestant  pastor,  and  a  rabbi. 

In  speaking  of  this  endeavor  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  mention  the  name 
of  Mademoiselle  Dumas,  who  died  here 
some  years  since  at  the  age  of  ninety.  She 
had  consecrated  her  whole  life  to  visiting 
prisons  and  hospitals.  We  have  now  a 
series  of  societies  whose  work  is  the 
visiting  of  hospitals.  Can  we  write  the 
name  of  these  refuges  of  human  misery 
without  remembering  what  is  silently 
done  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  by  the 
deaconesses,  by  the  nurses  ;  without  say- 
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A   CATHOLIC   SISTER 
OF  CHARITY 


A  PROTESTANT  SISTER 
OF  CHARITY 


ing  that  a  legion  of  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  take  care  of  sick  mothers  at 
the'r  homes,  and  look  after  the  house- 
hold duties  too?  Can  one  forget  our 
devoted  physicians,  so  eager  to  help  little 
children  and  the  destitute — physicians 
among  whom  those  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
from  their  modesty,  merit  all  the  more  en- 
thusiastic mention  ?  It  is  with  reason  that 
we  can  say,  At  Paris,  to  be  well  cared  for, 
one  must  be  very  rich  or  very  poor.  The 
attentions  of  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities are  reserved  for  those  who  can  pay 
largely,  or  to  those  who  are  compelled  to 
be  treated  only  in  the  hospitals.  Here  is 
equality  established  between  the  last  and 
the  first. 

The  common  man  who  would  cultivate 
his  mind  finds  many  means  in  Paris.  He 
has  the  popular  libraries  with  their  read- 
ing-rooms, and  loans  of  books  to  be  taken 
home.  He  has  all  the  museums  and  all 
the  public  collections.  The  admirable 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg  galleries,  the 
vast  scientific  and  industrial  museum  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  the  historical  Cluny 
and  Carnovalet  collections,  the  wonder- 
ful collections  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  greenhouses  and  parterres  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  are  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  society.  A  man  with  worn- 
out  shoes  and  no  cap  can  view  the  Louvre 
masterpieces  just  as  well  as  can  a  Mar- 
chioness, and  it  is  very  rare  that  our  public 
galleries  are  the  scenes  of  any  degrada- 
tion or  impropriety 

In  several  quarters  of  Paris  public 
religious  conferences  are  nightly  held. 
Most  of  the  lecture-rooms  were  founded 
by  the  McAll  Mission,  established  by  a 


friend  of  France  after  the  ; 
war  of  1870.     This  mission 
has  brought  very  many  per- 
sons into  contact  with  the 
Gospel.     One  of  the  most 
appreciated     speakers     at 
these  meetings  was  the  la- 
mented    Eugene     Bersier.  \/ 
Never    did    this    eloquent     /^ 
preacher  use  warmer,  more 
incisive,  or  more  charming 
accents  than  when  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  t 
the  audiences  in  the  Salle/ 
Oman. 

Among  those  who  have 
bent  their  activity  to  popu- 
lar education  and  moralization,  mention 
should  be  made  of  Senator  Brfranger,  the 
courageous  adversary  of  pornography  and 
street  license ;  of  M.  Fre'de'iic  Passy,  the 
apostle  of  Peace  Societies  and  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration  ;  and  of  the  regretted 
L6on  Say,  who  did  so  much  to  encourage 
Mutual  Aid  Societies,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  which  he  honored  as  president 

The  theaters  (let  us  praise  them  highly, 
since  in  another  way  they  have  accom- 
plished so  much  evil)  have  done  their 
utmost  for  the  obscure  populace  which 
has  little  or  no  money.  We  have  popular 
representations  on  certain  days,  when  the 
seats  cost  only  a  quarter  or  half  the  usual 
price.  There  are  also  days  like  the 
National  Holiday  (14th  July)  when  most 
of  the  theaters  give  gratuitous  spectacles. 
These  occasions  are  characterized  only 
by  the  best  pieces,  and  actors  dispute 
among  themselves  for  the  advantage  of 
playing  before  this  special  public.  No 
other  audience  is  more  grateful  or  more 
impressionable.  They  rarely  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  play. 
They  are  not  Masts,  nor  are  they  familiar 
with  the  wings.  Having  gained  their 
places  by  long  waiting  at  the  door,  they 
occupy  them  as  conquests ;  they  listen  in 
silence,  applaud  with  enthusiasm,  weep 
all  together,  the  prey  of  simple  and  con- 
tagious emotion. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  little  in  detail  of  two 
recent  institutions,  called  to  do  a  great 
good :  the  Muse'e  Social  and  the  Socie'te' 
des  Habitations  k  Bon  Marche\  A  great- 
hearted man  and  a  real  philanthropist,  the 
Comte  de  Chambrun,  formed  last  year 
at  5  rue  Las  Casas  an  entirely  new  social 


MAIN    ROOM   OF    ONE    OF   THE 
SMALLER  PARIS   LIBRARIES 

The  largest  library  is  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tional, probably  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  With  the  exception  of  Holy  Week,  it 
is  open  free  to  the  public  every  day  of  the  year. 
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endeavor — the  Mus&  Social,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
put  gratuitously  at  the  disposition  of  the  public, 
with  information  and  consultations,  the  documents, 
models,  plans,  statutes,  etc.,  of  social  institutions 
and  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  material  and  moral  situation  of 
workingmen.  To  this  end  the  Musle  Social  com- 
prises: (1)  An  exhibition  of  graphic  tables,  indicat- 
ing the  principal  statistics  of  different  branches  of 
social  economy — Savings,  Mutual  Aid  Societies, 
Retirement  Banks,  Co-operative  Societies  of  Pro- 
duction, of  Credit,  of  Eatables  and  Drinkables, 
Workingmen's  Dwellings,  Popular  Clubs,  Profes- 
sional Syndicates,  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Societies.  (2)  A  library  and  reading-room,  free  to 
the  public  and  containing  all  the  books  and  the 
principal  periodical  publications  having  to  do  with 
social  questions  in  the  most  important  countries  of 
the  world.  (3)  A  Bureau  of  Information,  in  which 
several  men  of  authority  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 
public  to  respond  to  all  questions,  verbal  or  written. 
(4)  A  Lecture-room,  in  which,  during  the  winter, 
the  most  competent  men  in  social  questions  speak 
on  that  which  makes,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  good  of  the  working  classes.  (5)  A  Mission 
service,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  send  yearly  certain  distinguished  persons,  accompanied 
by  young  men  (who,  later,  can  replace  the  first),  into  the  principal  industrial  or 
agricultural  countries,  there  to  study  social  movements.  (6)  A  Circular,  sent  free  to 
more  than  6,000  labor  organizations,  in  which  practical  information  is  given  on  the 
social  questions  of  the  day.  The  Comte  de  Chambrun  has  endowed  the  Mus^e 
Social  with  the  sum  of  2,000,000  francs  ($400,000),  the  interest  of  which  permits  a 
large  subsidy,  covering  the  expenses  of  a  work  which  will  render  great  services  to 
capitalists,  to  students,  and  to  workers  of  all  kinds. 

The  important  question  of  workingmen's  houses  has  received  in  France  a  powerful 

movement  by  the  formation  of  the  Soci£t£ 
Frangaise  des  Habitations  a  Bon  Marchl 
(literally  translated,  "  The  French  Society 
of  Laborers'  Dwellings  at  Good  Bargains  ") , 
the  chief  founders  being  MM.  Jules  Sieg- 
fried, Georges  Picot,  and  Charles  Roberts. 
One  of  the  honorary  presidents  was  the 
late  Jules  Simon.  This  society  aims  to 
encourage  in  France  the  construction,  by 
private  persons  or  by  local  societies,  of 
healthful  and  cheap  dwellings,  or  the  bet- 
terment of  existing  dwellings.  It  seeks 
notably  to  propagate  methods  of  cleanli- 
ness and  to  facilitate  to  employees,  artisans, 
and  all  working  people  the  acquisition  of 
their  dwellings.  To  this  end  the  society 
puts  at  the  disposition  of  private  persons 
or  associations  model  plans,  recognized  as 
the  best,  as  well  as  all  necessary  documents 
and  information.  Being  only  a  society  of 
propagation  and  popularization,  all  actual 
UncTeVs  ''"^t/VC  lending>  borrowing,  purchasing  of  land  or 
J  association   tircuiiN'G      building  of  houses   is   interdicted,  but  it 


THE   LATE   REV.    R.   W.   McALL  -   ) 

The  founder  and  director  for  twenty  years  of  the  McAll  Mission    wJ\ 

all   possible   means    the 


encourages  by  all  possible  means 
establishment  of  building  associations, 
either  joint-stock  or  co-operative.  In 
this  the  society  has  already  had  success, 
for  since  its  foundation  twenty  associa- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  created  in 
different  parts  of  France.  Every  three 
months  it  publishes  a  pamphlet  giving 
complete  information  as  to  what  is  going 
on,  not  only  in  France  but  also  elsewhere, 
on  the  subject  of  workingmen's  houses. 
Thanks  to  its  initiative,  Parliament,  on 
the  motion  of  M.  Siegfried,  has  exempted 
these  "  Habitations  a  Bon  March£  "  from 
the  ground  tax  for  five  years.  Hence- 
forth, also,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the 
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head  of  a  family,  the  house  which  he  has 
occupied  (fonditionally  on  not  being  be- 
yond a  certain  modest  importance)  may 
be  kept  undivided  by  the  widow  and 
minor  orphans  until  the  majority  of  the 
latter.  As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts 
the  solution  of.  ifc£  question  of  laborers' 
houses  has  received  a  happy  impulse, 
whose  results  will  only  grow  greater.  — 

One  of  the  best  and  least-known  sides 
of  Paris  is  that  of  family  life,  whose 
intimate,  self-respecting  relations  are  in 
contrast  with  the  torrent  of  dissipation 
which  tumbles  its  waves  in  plainer  sight 
It  seems  that,  at  the  heart  of  agitations 
and  tumult,  man   has  felt  with  greater 
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force  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
inviolable  silence  of  home.  Paris  counts 
i  great  multitude  of  families,  belonging 
to  all  social  classes,  for  whom  worldly  life 
does  not  exist.  These  families,  far  from 
feverish  domains  of  pleasure,  of  specula- 
tion, of  gaming,  lead  an  unimagined  ex- 
istence of  work  and  family  peace. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  family  life 
is  the  Sunday  walk  in  the  wood.  To  see 
it,  go  not  only  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  there  is  a  concourse  of  luxuri- 
ous equipages  and  beautiful  toilettes, 
but  as  well  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
that  immense  garden  of  the  Faubourg 
St_  Antoine*  On  Sunday  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  little  children  go 
thither  in  troops*  The  nurslings  who 
cannot  walk  yet  are  carried,  and  in  a  net 
are  the  provisions  for  the  repast  on  the 
grass.  When  the  favorite 
bitof  turf  has  been  found, 
or  the  accustomed  grove, 
there  is  a  settling  down 
for  the  whole  day.  Then 
follows  the  sound  of  al- 
most endless  laughter, 
sport,  and  song.  Rest- 
ing on  the  grass,  the 
fathers  of  families,  em- 
ployees, day^laborers  of 
all  sorts,  amuse  them- 
selves with  their  little 
children,  and  then  run 
about  with  them,  giving 
them  rides  pick-aback. 
At  certain  places,  as 
around  the  lakes  of  St 
Mande*,  where  the  land 
b  amphitheater-like,  you 
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may  observe  at  a  single  view  hundreds  of 
families  installed  near  each  other,  given 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  breathing  pure  air 
in  the  shade  of  great  trees,  and  present- 
ing graceful  groups  of  popular  joy. 

These  luminous  days  have  their  comple- 
ment in  the  sadder  days  of  pilgrimage  to 
the  cemeteries.  There,  too,  the  family  is 
complete.  They  go  also  in  fancy  towards 
the  dear  dead  lying  far  away  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Germany  or  Italy,  to  bring 
them  a  bouquet,  to  gi  ve  them  a  tear.  I  am 
continually  more  and  more  struck  with  the 
devotion  of  our  masses  in  regard  to  the 
dead.  In  the  street  the  most  vulgar  carter 
stops  his  horse  and  raises  his  cap  when  a 
coffin  passes  by.  On  All  Saints'  Day  one 
sues  a  vast  throng  spread  itself  through  the 
cemetery  avenues* without  the  least  dis- 
order.    Every  one  speaks  in   low  tones. 


• 
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One  united  sentiment  of  respect  dominates 
them,  and  the  profane r  and  the  cynical 
jeerer  are  greeted  with  general  reprobation. 

The  morning  is  another  time  when  I 
love  to  watch  the  Parisians.  How  differ- 
ent the  mattnal  from  the  nocturnal  Paris ! 
In  the  evening  the  streets  are  full  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers and  idlers,  of  peop!e  going  to 
clubs,  theaters,  concerts,  beer-halls  ;  and, 
too,  of  gamesters,  drunkards,  and  rascals. 
In  the  morning  the  streets  belong  to  the 
workers.  The  evening  seems  feverish, 
double-faced,  reeling;  the  morning  is 
sober,  honest,  diligent.  A  sort  of  special 
confraternity  is  established  among  these 
persons  of  the  day's  first  hours.  They 
are  brothers  in  Aurora.  There  is  mutual 
respect  because  each  one  knows  that 
early  rising  has  been  necessary  for  work, 
and  generally  all  address  each  other 
by  the  "thee"  and  "thou"  so  long  as 
the  sun  is  not  too  high  above  the  horizon. 

We  see  beneath  the  surface  of  this 
Paris  which  has  so  many  aspects,  first  a 
gulf,  where  by  their  contact  is  acceler- 
ated the  decomposition  of  the  corrupt 
elements  of  society,  of  all  that  is  ripe  for 
nothingness.  We  see,  nevertheless,  as 
well,  that  there  is  beneath  the  surface  a 
crucible  of  the  future,  a  Paris  of  trem- 
bling impulses  of  pity,  given  to  justice, 


devoted  to  the  most  noble  and  the  most 
holy  works. 

I  will  finish  this  too  rapid  view  of  the 
sources  of  a  higher  life  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  this  great  city,  by  saying  a  few 
words  about  its  idealist  reawakening  of 
the  last  few  years.  If  this  movement  had 
been  characterized  only  by  certain  can- 
vases from  great  painters,  illustrating  re- 
ligious subjects ;  or  certain  plays,  in  which 
the  inner  life  and  the  dramas  of  conscience 
were  promoted  to  the  first  rank,  it  would 
be  still  but  a  small  affair.  But  idealist 
preoccupations  have  gained  ground  among 
the  elect  of  youth,  in  the  world  of  think- 
ers, and,  above  all,  of  educators.  At  pres- 
ent idealist  preoccupations  do  not  agi- 
tate the  masses  of  the  people,  nor  even 
the  majority  of  those  who  call  themselves 
cultivated.  But  they  have  the  expansive 
character  inherent  in  leaven.  It  is  not 
in  the  official  gatherings  of  religion,  but 
here  and  there,  in  certain  homes  consti- 
tuted by  inner  affinities,  and  entirely  spon- 
taneously, that  their  action  is,  above  all, 
realized.  Strange  circumstance,  the  men 
of  the  old  belief  have  most  often  regarded 
them  with  suspicion. 

One  of  those  who  go  most  resolutely 
forward   along    these    new    avenues    of 
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The  Louvre  collections  are  opened  free  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  year  except  Mondays /and  half  a  doien  holy-days. 
The  paintings,  drawings,  sculptures,  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  ethnographical  remains,  etc,  are  famous  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  are  probably  better  known  than  any. 
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thought  is  M.  Paul 
Desjardins,  the  foun- 
der of  L'Union  pour 
l'Action  Morale.  This 
Union  has  become  a 
rendezvous  for  men 
belonging  to  all  intel- 
lectual and  religious 
centers.  Their  only 
aim  is  to  establish  a 
mutual  support  so  as 
to  make  better  use  of 
existence..  They  are 
equally  watchful  in 
regard  to  every  mani- 
festation of  moral  life, 
and  little  matters  its 
confessional  color  or 
the  absence  of  that 
color.  They  essay  a  11 
in  becoming  day  after 
day  more  faithful  to 
their  personal  convictions,  resisting  exclu- 
sive and  sectarian  tendencies,  religious  or 
political.  The  circular,  the  result  of  the 
collaboration  of  many  of  them,  is  certainly 
one  -of  the  loftiest  and  most  human  en- 
deavors of  our  times. 

A  little  review,  "L'Art  et  la  Vie," 
written  by  a  group  of  courageous  and 
absolutely  independent  young  men,  full 
of  ideal  faith,  witnesses  for  its  part  that  it 
is  born  in  the  spirit  of  our  times,  a  spirit 
weary  of  mediocre  life  and  of  insipid 
md  vulgar  materialism,  a  spirit  ardently 
thirsting  for  something  purer  and  more 
ideal. 

All  elements  of  moral  and  religious 
fermentation    have     felt    in  these  latcer 
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days  the  influence  of 
an  idea  which  for  the 
first  time  found  its 
realization  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Religions  at 
Chicigo.  This  idea 
has  powerfully  excit- 
ed the  attention  and 
worked  upon  the 
mind.  The  inertia 
and  ill  will  of  the  high 
Catholic  clergy,  and, 
in  general,  of  die  tided 
representatives  of  our 
old  confessions,  may 
perhaps  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Religions, 
but  in  this  event  there 
will  be  a  movement  of 
a  different  form.  The 
idealist  impulse,  the 
aspiration  towards  a  mutual  understanding, 
the  fraternal  communion  of  believers  of 
diverse  denominations,  will  bring  about 
the  b  jrth  of  a  vast  meeting-place,  both  free 
and  religious,  where  whoever  feels  any 
faith  or  hope  in  his  heart  may  greet 
brothers.  Perhaps  in  the  dawn  of  the  new 
century  this  old  Paris,  which  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  faith  in  humanity  or  in  the 
future,  shall  see  this  simple,  grand,  and 
consojing  spectacle  of  men  of  good  will, 
belonging  to  all  peoples  and  to  all  the  hori- 
zons of  moral  and  religious  thought,  for- 
getting that  which  separates  them  in  order 
to  affirm  that  which  unites  them,  marching 
towards  the  unknown  morrow,  their  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 


Up-Hill 

By  Christina  G.  Rossetti 


r>oes  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ? 

> es9  fa  the  very  end. 
Will  ibe  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long 
day? 

Fr$m  morn  to  nigkt%  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place  ? 

A  roof  when  the  slowy  dark  hours  begin 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my 
face? 

you  cannot  miss  that  inn. 


Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night  ? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in 
sight  ? 
They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  that 
door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yes,,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

— Selected. 


The  Development  of  the  Day  Nursery  Idea 

By  Mrs.  Arthur  M.   Dodge 


AMONG  the  many  schemes  for 
improving  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  poor,  unfor- 
tunate, and  degraded,  none  have  proved 
so  wise  and  far- reaching  as  those  which 
have  sought  to  influence  the  little  child. 
Jt  has  been  said  that  what  the  child  is 
before  eight  years  of  age  he  will  be  all 
bis  life — "The  child  is  father  to  the 
man.'*  If  this  be  true,  the  influence 
which  surrounds  him  during  his  child- 
hood has  the  greatest  effect  upon  his 
after  life,  and  the  day  nursery  is  there- 
fore the  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  structure  of  character;  for,  taking 
the  child  in  his  earliest  years1  often 
indeed  in  earliest  infancy*  nursery  train- 
ing is  the  first  in  the  chain  of  educational 
influence?  which  aid  the  State  in  making 
the  useful jcUuen,  this  influence  holding 
sway  over'ttk  mind  and  heart  on  through 
the  kindergarten  period,  the  public  school, 
and  over  the  threshold  into  the  whirl  of 
life's  exacting  activities. 

Some  scientific  minds  have  suspected 
a  possible  danger  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  nursery  may  assume  a  responsibility 
which  should  be  borne  by  the  parents  ; 
that  mothers  not  obliged  to  work  for 
a  living  may  be  tempted  to  do  so,  and 


thus,  at  the  expense  of  the  sacred  rela- 
tions of  home  life,  shirk  the  burden  of 
child- rearing  to  earn  money  for  the 
gratification  of  selfish  ends.  This  dan- 
ger is  fully  recognized  in  the  fact  that 
in  large  cities  every  we  11-  man  aged  day 
nursery  employs  some  system  of  investiga- 
tion by  which  a  check  may  be  placed 
upon  emotional  administration.  The 
most  efficient  plan  is  the  employment 
of  a  special  visitor,  who  shall  visit  the 
families  after  six  o'clock  r,M.f  when 
there  is  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
leam  whether  the  stories  carried  to  the 
matron  are  true.  In  other  instances 
city  missionaries,  parish  visitors,  or  visit- 
ors from  charity  organization  societies  are 
employed*  With  this  safeguard  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  nursery  will  prove 
a  mistaken  form  of  benevolence.  This 
brings  us  to  the  primal  t|iiesiion  :  u  Shall 
we  influence  tirst  the  mother  or  the 
child  r 

Tt  is  an  accepted  law  of  nursery  woik 
that  only  the  children  of  mothers  obliged 
to  support  themselves  shall  be  admitted. 
This  rule,  in  common  wilh  all  rules  in 
connection  with  work  among  the  poor, 
must  be  enforced  in  the  broadest  sense 
consistent  with  mercy  and  justice.     Hard 
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times,  scarcity  of  work  for  men,  illness, 
insanity,  desertion,  all  present  exceptions 
and  conditions  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Those  who  are  closely 
associated  with  this  work  appreciate  the 
importance  of  uplifting  the  home  life  of 
the  poor,  and  that  good  judgment  is 
needed  in  deciding  what  cases  are  to  be 
admitted.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  nursery  is  better  than  a  bad  home, 
and  that,  in  the  effort  to  avoid  injustice 
to  the  home  idea,  we  may  not  do  justice 
to  the  child. 

When  day  nurseries  were  first  started 
in  this  country,  years  ago,  following  the 
example  of  the  French  creche,  they  were 
simply  for  the  physical  care  of  young 
children  whose  mothers  were  obliged 
to  work  away  from  home.  As  kinder 
garten  and  industrial  training  have  ap- 
pealed to  public  intelligence,  they  have 
been  included  in  the  nursery  regime,  until 
now  the  best  equipped  have  these  fea- 
tures added,  and  the  training  of  mind  and 
hands  is  as  important  a  factor  as  the  care 
of  the  body. 

The  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
in  New  York  City  was  incorporated  in 
1854  "  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
children  of  wet  nurses  and  the  daily  charge 
of  infants  whose  parents  labor  away  from 
home."  It  was  to  be  open  at  5:30  a.m., 
and  mothers  must  call  for  the  children 
"  not  later  than  7:30  in  the  evening,  and 
must  pay  six  cents  for  their  care  from 
their  daily  wage."  This  was  the  first 
step  in   the   movement    taken   just    ten 
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years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Creche 
Association  in  Paris. 

Ten  years  later  Miss  Biddle  organized 
"  The  Day  Nursery"  in  Philadelphia,  and 
for  fifteen  years  longer  these  two  were  the 
only  ones  in  this  country.  In  1878,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment toward  their  establishment  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  In  the 
years  following  until  1892  the  number 
gradually  increased  in  various  cities,  New 
York  having  the  largest  number — eight- 
een. At  the  time  of  the  first  Day  Nur- 
sery Conference  in  New  York,  November, 
1892,  ninety  nurseries  were  reported  to 
the  committee.  In  1893  the  nursery 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  created  an 
extensive  interest,  and  the  growth  during 
the  four  years  intervening  has  brought 
the  number  to  very  nearly  two  hundred, 
as  reported  to  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Conference  just  held  in  Boston. 
In  New  York  alone  the  number  has 
grown  in  four  years  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  eight. 

If  we  could  learn  in  each  case  of  the 
need  which  demanded  the  establishment 
of  a  nursery  to  meet  it,  we  should  find 
that  almost  every  kind  of  industrial, 
social,  and  missionary  enterprise  which 
touches  the  mother  or  the  home,  at  some 
point  leads  inevitably  to  the  nursery. 
The  conditions  of  our  civilization,  which 
increasingly  compel  the  labor  of  women, 
involve  the  consideration  of  other  care 
for  the  children — a  fact  recognized  by  a 
corporation  which  employs  many  women, 
and  has  now  opened  a 
day  nursery  in  connec- 
tion with  the  factory, 
in  which  the  children 
are  tended  and  trained 
while  the  mothers  labor 
for  their  daily  bread. 
The  same  thing  has 
been  done  by  the  own- 
ers of  a  cigar-factory 
in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Portugal. 

The  greater  number 
of  nurseries  are  inde- 
pendent organizations, 
but  many  are  adjuncts 
to  social  or  religious 
movements.  Social  set- 
tlements, almost  with- 
out exception,  add  this 
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department:  many  churches  find  it  es- 
sential in  their  city  mission  fields,  and, 
except  where  a  few  have  been  opened  to 
benefit  the  poor  of  certain  parishes,  there 
is  absolutely  no  discrimination  as  to  race 
or  creed.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish do  not  refuse  Protestants,  but  give 
the  preference  to  those  of  their  own  faith. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the 
cities  and  towns  where  this  work  is  now 
established.  Manufacturing  centers  such 
as  Providence,  Newark,  and  Elizabeth 
are  well  supplied  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

Chicago  has  no  association  combining 
die  interests  of  its  twenty  nurseries. 
though  an  effort  is  being  made  in  that 
direction.  The  free  kindergarten  move- 
ment has  been  so  well  developed  there 
that  one  may  well  expect  a  similar  success 
in  this  work  when  once  the  idea  has 
opportunity  to  expand. 

Philadelphia  is  carrying  on  nine  nur- 
series in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible without  co-operation.  In  that  city 
of  homes  there  seems  to  be  less  need 
of  this  particular  charity  than  in  others 
where  Tthe  herding  in  tenements  must 
have  a  [more  tfempralizing  effect  upon  the 


individuals  who  make  the  home.  Brook- 
lyn has  six  nurseries,  and  St.  Louis, 
besides  several  independent  organiza- 
tions, has  an  association  controlling  two. 

The  methods  of  extension  in  three 
cities  may  [be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  a  field  may  be 
covered ;  but  as  alljj  ultimately  lead  to 
co-operation,  it  is  strongly  advised  at  the 
start,  for  any  of  the  larger  cities  where, 
as  yet,  there  may  be  no  nursery.  In 
towns  or  small  cities,  where  the  future 
increase  of  the  population  would  never 
demand  more  than  two  or  three  nurseries, 
there  is  no  imperative  need  that  all  should 
work  on  the  same  plan,  beyond  a  friendly 
agreement  as  to  territory  and  general 
purpose ;  but  in  the  larger  cities  it  is 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
understanding  between  the  different  or- 
ganizations as  to  general  rules,  a  simi- 
larity of  methods,  and  some  agreement 
as  to  districts  to  be  occupied;  otherwise 
there  would  probably  be  overlapping  of 
benefactions,  a  lack  of  the  best  economy, 
and  a  disproportion  of  results  to  ex- 
penditure. 

A  very  unusual  circumstance  attends 
the  work  in  Boston,  as  instances  are  rare 
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where  one  woman  has  the  means  or  energy 
to  organize  and  support  more  than  one 
such  public  benefaction. 

In  1878  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  opened 
the  first  of  the  seven  kindergartens  which 
are  supported  by  her  wise  liberality. 
Tnese  weie  soon  full-fledged  day  nur- 
series, the  order  of  establishment  being  in 
this  case  reversed.  Their  control  is  vested 
in  one  board  of  managers,  of  which  Mrs. 
Shaw  is  naturally  the  guiding  spirit, 
though  frail  health  has  largely  compelled 
her  to  step  out  of  the  vigorous  activities 
of  life.  The  influence  of  the  high  stand- 
ard maintained  in  this  group  of  nurseries 
is  felt  in  the  independent  organizations, 
and  all  are  working  harmoniously  toward 
the  best  ideals  through  a  recently  organ- 
ized association.  The  scientific  Boston 
mind  is  bravely  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  one  on  every  side,  and 
the  work  at  large  will  be  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  the  suggestions  coming  from  the 
recent  Day  Nursery  Conference. 

In  New  York  the  circumstances  were 
very  different.  During  the  past  nineteen 
years  nurseries  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence in  all  parts  of  the  city,  independently 
or  as  adjuncts  to  some  other  good  work, 
all  founded  upon  the  same  general  plan 
but  with  much  variation  as  to  details.  In 
1894  the  Association  of  New  York  City 
Day  Nurseries  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  informal  semi-annual 
conferences.     While  no  rules  are  made 


and  no  control  attempted,  the  Association 
has  a  decided  influence  toward  uniformity 
in  methods.  It  has  also  proved  its  value 
as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  newer  boards 
of  managers  the  he'pful  suggestions  of 
others  who  have  had  long  experience. 
Possessing  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  neediest  districts,  advice  can  be 
given  as  to  the  location  of  new  nurseries 
in  neighborhoods  not  already  occupied. 

Buffalo  is  known  as  a  model  in  its 
methods  of  dispensing  charity,  and  one 
of  its  most  conspicuous  institutions,  under 
the  care  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, is  the  Fitch  Crfeche.  Besides  being 
an  ideal  nursery,  it  has  carried  on  for 
some  years  an  admirable  training-school 
for  nursery-maids.  An  experiment  in  this 
direction  was  tried  three  years  ago  in 
New  York  in  connection  with  the  old- 
established  class  for  nursery- maids  at  the 
Babies'  Hospital.  It  was  not  successful 
then,  but  in  the  autumn  there  will  be  an- 
other attempt,  in  conjunction  with  Boston, 
to  establish  a  system  by  which  maids  may 
be  trained  in  various  nurseries,  with  an 
additional  course  in  the  hospital, 

Cleveland  has  perhaps  the  ideal  organ- 
ization by  which  such  work  in  any  city 
may  be  controlled  and  extended,  with  no 
waste  of  time,  effort,  or  money.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  economized  force.  The 
Association  is  incorporated,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  a  board  of  managers,  from 
which   committees   are    selected   to  look 
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after  the  welfare  of  each  of  its  six  day 
nurseries  and  ten  kindergartens.  Statis- 
tics are  not  always  interesting,  but  two 
items  reported  may 
help  to  prove  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  nursery 
work.  The  sum  of 
$1,500  was  paid  in 
daily  fees  by  the 
mothers  for  the  care 
of  their  children,  and 
it  was  learned,  by  care- 
ful account,  that  in 
the  course  of  one  year 
the  mothers  whose 
children  attend  Bethle- 
hem Nursery  earned 
$5,000  in  daily  wages. 
The  Association  is 
most  fortunate  in  the 
generosity  of  its  pa- 
trons, for  several  of 
the  nurseries  are  either 
wholly  or  in  part  sup- 
ported by  individuals. 

Perkins  Nursery,  of 
which  aisillnstration  is  here  given,  was  a 
gift  outright,  and,  though  it  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  manufacturing  district,  has 
the  smallest  attendance.  One  would 
naturally  conclude  that  the  Cleveland  nur- 
series have  less  need  than  most  others  for 
special  effort  to  secure  fresh-air  outings  for 
the  children,  if  the  others  are  so  well  fa- 
vored as  the  "Louise,"  judging  by  the 
lawn  and  yard  view  here  given,  which  is 
attractive  enough  to  cause  some  little  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  to  sigh  for  the  privilege 
of  such  a  sand-box  and  chicken  patch. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  kitchen  garden,  where 
the  children  may  plant  set  is  and  watch 
the  growth  of  vegetables.  There  are 
other  things  in  this  garden  of  delight; 
a  swing,  of  course,  and  a  turning-pole, 
besides  a  profusion  of  shrubs  and  roses. 
District  visitation,  mothers'  meetings, 
sewing  and  cooking  classes,  boys'  clubs, 
familiar  talks  to  mothers,  and  social 
gatherings  for  families,  are  among  the 
adjuncts  of  the  work,  and  a  training- 
school  for  kindergartners  was  started 
a  few  years  ago,  in  affiliation  with  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College.  At  Wade 
Day  Nursery  there  is  a  lending  library 
for  mothers — a  feature  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

Few  indeed  are  the  city  institutions  so 


favored  with  space  for  outdoor  life  which 
some  of  the  Cleveland  nurseries  afford. 
In  our  crowded  cities  the  problem  of  con- 
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struction,  rent,  or  adaptation  sets  limits 
to  one's  indulgence  in  carrying  out  large 
plans.  But  let  not  one  enthusiast  be 
deterred  from  organizing,  even  under  the 
strictest  limitations,  if  there  is  even  a  fair 
prospect  of  support  In  this  as  in  many 
other  works  of  benevolence,  one  must  not 
despise  the  day  of  small  things. 

Bethany  Nursery  of  New  York  City 
began  its  career  in  one  small  basement 
room,  and  to-day  occupies  a  fine  building, 
erected  for  its  use  by  private  means,  and 
has  the  largest  average  attendance  of  any 
in  the  city.  The  rooms  are  not  wide,  but 
deep,  and,  having  side  light,  are  always 
cheerful.  The  short  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  are  a  relief  from  the  long,  narrow 
tables  so  commonly  used  in  institutions. 
On  last  Thanksgiving  Day  one  hundred 
and  seven  children  were  invited  to  dinner 
and  seated  at  one  time  in  this  capacious 
room.  The  children  (formerly  in  the  nur- 
sery) who  are  in  the  public  schools  are 
allowed  to  come  after  school  hours.  The 
babies  have  their  own  apartments,  and,  if 
they  could  be  arbiters  of  their  own  fates, 
would  doubtless  choose  to  live  every  day 
in  this  lovely  home,  sleep  always  in  these 
snowy,  warm  cribs,  and  grow  up  under 
all  these  sweet,  refining  influences. 

Virginia  Nursery  has  long  been  in  occu- 
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pation  of  a  model  building,  which  seems 
to  contain  all  that  such  a  building  can 
on  an  ordinary  twenty-five-foot  lot.  The 
rooms  for  infants  are  in  an  extension,  the 
second  floor  having  a  small  room  set  apart 
for  kitchen  purposes,  where  the  food  for 
the  babies  can  be  heated  more  conven- 
iently than  in  the  general  kitchen. 

The  newest  construction  of  this  kind  in 
New  York  City — St  Thomas's  Nursery — 
is  built  on  a  nineteen-foot  lot.  No  space 
for  halls  is  taken  from  the  width,  the 
rooms  all  occupying  the  full  width  for 
a  great  depth.  The  stairway  winds  about 
an  elevator  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
building,  while  the  plumbing  is  nearly  all 
confined  to  the  rear.  The  space  to  the 
front  is  clear,  and  for  convenience  the 
divisions  are  made  with  sliding  glass  doors. 
The  building  is  absolutely  fire-proof. 

Now,  with  their  varied  equipment,  more 
or  less  complete,  what  are  these  institu- 
tions doing  beyond  the  primary  idea  of 
giving  physical  protection  to  the  children  ? 
Are  the  mothers  helped  or  influenced? 
Is  the  home  life  uplifted  ? 

Beginning  with  the  tiny  infant,  for 
those  that  are  taken  regularly  to  the  nur- 
sery, they  are  establishing  health  and 
regular  habits  by  wholesome  and  proper 
feeding.  Mothers  are  taught  how  to 
bathe,  dress,  and  feed  their  babies,  and  in 
one  nursery  at  least  sufficient  milk  is 
sterilized  each  day,  and  sold  in  bottles  at 
cost  price  at  night  to  the  mothers,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  last  till  morning. 
This  one  step  alone  lessens  the  chances 
that  baby  will  be  fed  tea,  coffee,  or  beer. 
The  improvement  of  the  babies  and  the 
appreciation  of  this  course  by  the  mothers 
is  ample  compensation  for  the  extra 
trouble. 

From  infancy  the  child  grows  to  kin- 
dergarten age,  and  the  value  to  society  of 
that  increasing  host  of  children,  brought 
up  under  kindergarten  influence,  is  incal- 
culable. Only  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  conditions  under  which  most 
children  of  the  tenements  are  obliged  to 
live  and  develop  can  appreciate  the 
physical  and  moral  value  of  the  healthful, 
cheerful  environment  of  the  nursery  dur- 
ing the  age  when  lessons  of  self-control 
and  habits  of  mind  or  body  are  easily 
impressed.  The  testimony  of  public- 
school  teachers  has  been  given  frequently 
that  the  nursery  child  is  amenable  to  dis- 


cipline, and  is  easily  distinguished  from 
others  by  many  indications  of  character 
and  training.  But,  after  six  years  of  age, 
the  limit  in  most  nurseries,  what  becomes 
of  them?  That  is  the  question  which 
next  confronts  the  earnest  manager. 
There  are  several  years  of  protection, 
loving  care,  and  instruction  yet  needed 
before  the  child  will  have  stability  of 
character  enough  to  repel  in  any  degree 
the  degradation  of  the  street,  where  must 
be  spent  the  hours  between  school  and 
mother's  home-coming.  To  such  chil- 
dren also  many  of  the  nurseries  open 
their  doors.  In  several  instances  these 
former  charges  are  allowed  to  come  to  the 
noon  dinner  and  after  school  hours,  and 
on  Saturdays  they  are  welcomed  and 
given  books  and  games.  Sewing  clashes 
have  been  opened  for  the  girls,  and  manual- 
training  classes  for  the  boys.  In  the  West- 
side  Nursery  classes  the  pupils  may  remain 
until  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  many  go 
from  there  directly  to  positions  in  busi- 
ness. In  one  or  two  instances  lending 
libraries  exist  for  the  use  of  the  older 
children  in  the  families,  and  many  books 
are  specially  selected  for  the  mothers. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
wholesome  environment  gives  a  better 
start  in  life  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
average  tenement-house.  The  parents  of 
to-day  are  largely  the  product  of  street 
education.  The  nursery  is  helping  to 
educate  and  prepare  for  life  the  parents 
of  to-morrow.  There  are  many  mothers, 
forced  to  self-support,  who  are  tempted 
to  place  their  children  in  institutions  in 
order  that  their  young  lives  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  evil  culture  they  them- 
selves knew.  The  day  nursery  shows 
the  way  to  accomplish  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  home  life  for  the 
few  hours  at  evening  when  parents  and 
little  ones  may  be  together.  Just  here 
comes  in  the  reflex  influence.  The  prattle 
about  innocent  child-life  each  day,  the 
memory  of  moral  or  religious  instruction 
which  will  find  some  expression,  the  in- 
sistence upon  meals  eaten  with  all  seated 
at  table,  and  in  some  cases  the  demand 
that  grace  shall  be  said,  the  habits  of 
cleanliness  acquired  in  the  nursery  and 
demanded  at  home  by  these  little  people, 
are  a  leaven  for  the  elevation  of  ideals. 
Truly  "  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
There  is  no  surer  road  to  a  mother's 
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confidence  than  kindness  to  her  child. 
The  opportunities  offered  for  vast  in- 
fluence are  innumerable  to  a  matron 
whose  heart  is  in  her  work,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  true,  and  who  has  sincerity 
and  tact.  Her  visits  are  never  unwelcome 
in  the  home,  and,  to  the  mother,  she  may 
become  oracle  and  guide. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  inquiry, 
By  what  means  is  the  home  directly  bene- 
fited? In  the  reply,  the  benefits  may 
\x  summarized  thus  :  that  with  space  and 
means  at  command,  the  well-organized  day 
nursery  may,  and  in  several  instances  has, 
become  a  social  settlement  in  miniature. 

The  earliest  feature  of  this  phase  of 
work  is  the  Mothers'  Meetings,  which 
occur  at  various  periods  and  under  vari- 
ous conditions.  Some  take  place  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  others  in  the  even- 
ing, perhaps  monthly.  The  entertain- 
ment provided  may  be  something  amusing 
— music  is  always  a  delight.  Occasionally 
a  short  talk  on  hygiene  or  any  instructive 
physical  or  moral  theme  may  be  intro- 
duced— ropes  of  sand  these,  some  may  say, 
to  stay  the  flood  of  ignorance,  prejudice. 
and  superstition.  But  no  good  word  is 
lost,  and  there  are  many  evidences  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  instruction  given,  and 
more  intelligent  motherhood  is  fostered 
by  these  opportunities  wisely  used.  Not 
to  confine  the  good  times  to  mothers, 
other  members  of  the  family  are  some- 
times included  in  the  social  invitation,  as 
in  the  exceptional  cases  where  there  are 
fathers.  In  one  nursery  the  managers, 
by  turns,  are  "  at  home  "  at  the  nursery 
every  Sabbath  evening,  extending  a  wel- 
come to  all  who  may  come,  whereby,  with 
music,  singing,  and  the  serving  of  tea,  a 
healthful  enjoyment  is  provided,  friendly 
relation  is  established,  and  influence  se- 
cured. 

Another  very  practical  custom  prevail- 
ing somewhat  is  to  have  tea  or  coffee  ready 
to  serve  to  the  mothers  when  they  call 
for  their  children  at  night,  especially  in 
winter.  Too  many  must  go  home  to  cold, 
cheerless  rooms  to  prepare  the  evening 
meal,  and  this  warm  drink  may  help  to 
ward  off  the  craving  for  a  harmful  "  warm- 
ing "  draught. 

The  exaction  of  a  daily  fee,  usually  five 
cents,  is  almost  universal,  and  helps  to 
sustain  the  mother's  dignity  and  sense  of 
independence.     It  is  a  rule  which  should 


allow  of  some  discretionary  exceptions  on 
the  part  of  the  matron ;  and  the  wise  use 
of  an  emergency  fund  is  a  powerful  lever 
— such  assistance  often  being  voluntarily 
repaid  by  services  in  sewing  or  cleaning. 
We  hear  too  little  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
poor.  One  matron  kept  account  of  one 
dollar,  which,  although  it  once  disappeared 
for  four  months,  was  lent  forty  times  be- 
fore it  was  finally  lost. 

Although  our  nurseries  are  in  the  van- 
guard of  progress,  they  are  only  in  the 
infancy  of  their  opportunity,  but  their 
scope  will  widen  in  time.  "  Le  Bulletin 
de  la  Socie'te'  des  Creches  "  gives  many 
interesting  items  concerning  creches 
throughout  the  Continent.  The  greater 
number  are  still  confining  their  attention 
to  children  under  three  years  of  age. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  notably  those 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  age-limit  is 
six  years.  An  excellent  work  is  done 
there.  In  illness,  if  the  child  can  be 
cared  for  at  home,  the  mother  is  allowed 
to  have  suitable  food  for  it  from  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  provision  is  made  for  keeping 
children  overnight  in  exceptional  cases. 
At  Granges,  France,  the  young  girls  of 
the  community  are  trained  by  turn  in  the 
care  of  infants.  In  Paris  there  is  agita- 
tion of  the  question  whether  the  holes 
maternelles  shall  not  be  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  creche ',  because  of  the 
inconvenience  to  those  mothers  who,  hav- 
ing several  children,  take  some  to  the 
kcole%  others  to  the  nursery. 

The  value  of  this  work  was  so  well  ap- 
preciated in  1844  that  the  authorities  of 
Paris  established  a  creche  in  each  arron- 
dissement ;  there  is  an  appropriat  on  of 
public  money  for  their  support,  and  pri- 
vate benevolence  has  opened  many  others. 

The  importance  of  kindergarten  and 
industrial  training  in  conjunction  with 
public  education  is  only  beginning  to  be 
recognized,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  Day  Nursery  system  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  day  nurseries 
will  be  recognized  as  having  an  equally 
practical  and  importint  influence  in  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  the  laboring  class. l 

1  This  article  forms  one  of  the  series  called  ;<  Work  by 
Women,"  to  which  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  Miss  Susan 
E.  Blow,  and  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler  have  already  con- 
tributed. It  will  be  followed  by  an  article  on  "The 
First  Working-Girls'  Club,"  by  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley, 
one  on  "The  Trained  Nurse."  by  Mrs.  Bedford  Fen- 
wick  (Secretary  of  the  British  .Nurses'  Association), and 
one  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset  on  "  Temperance  work 
in  England." 
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THE  charm  of  evanescence  some- 
times touches  some  apparently  in- 
consequential things  with  a  rare 
value  because  the  effect  is  so  unique 
as  well  as  delightful.  The  things  that 
pass  away  are  being  more  and  more 
appreciated,  and  sometimes  challenge  a 
higher  valuation  than  the  more  pompous 
but  more  modern  verities  that  abide. 
So  we  are  making  treasures  of  the  old 
daguerreotypes,  the  samplers,  the  old  hall 
clocks,  the  ancient  prints,  the  quaint 
pottery,  the  settles  and  stools  and  candle- 
sticks which  enjoyed  their  youth-time 
when  great-grandmother  enjoyed  hers. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  preserve  all 
our  antiques.  We  cannot  put  a  cabinet 
of  glass  over  the  old-fashioned  country 
houses  that  are  crumbling,  crumbling 
away  on  the  hillsides  of  New  England. 
Almost  daily  their  knell  is  rung  by  the 
hammers  of  the  great  wave  of  "  improve- 
ment," and  a  great  villa  rears  its  alleged 
"colonial"  pretensions  where  yesterday 
stood  the  low-gabled,  gray-shingled  home- 
stead, with  its  big  square  chimney  of 
dove-gray  granite,  its  broad  windows  of 
seven-by-nine  panes,  and,  inside,  its  low 
ceilings,  tiny  cupboards,  and  motherly  big 
fireplaces  that  have  often  taken  a  dozen 
logs,  like  a  dozen  children,  into  their  arms. 
And  ever,  as  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 


The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 

The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed ! 

So  it  seems  that  the  old  houses  must 
go,  as  irrevocably  as  the  generations  that 
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OLD  DUTCH  HOUSE,  EASTHAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND 

they  sheltered,  and  so  there  seems  more 
of  pathos  about  the  old  house  than  about 
the  andirons  and  blue  china  tljat  we  are 
able  to  seize  and  save  like  brands  from 
the  burning.  Even  the  old  gray  homestead 
has  its  period  of  bloom,  a  sort  of  second 
youth  that  comes  to  dear  old  ladies  also, 
when  the  pink  comes  in  their  cheeks  and 
a  dewiness  in  their  ey'es,  and  they  are 
more  charming  than  ever  in  this  last 
Indian  summer  just  previous  to  final 
decay*  This  is  the  stage  at  which  you 
must  portray  the  old  homestead;  and 
when  it  has  arrived  at  this  ripe  bloom  of 
age,  do  not  delay  if  you  wish 
to  paint  it,  or  photograph  it,  or 
enjoy  an  afternoon  in  just  ad- 
miring and  loving  the  dear  old 
house.  For,  ere  you  foresee, 
"  decay  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  fabric  totters  to  its  fall.  Or, 
5L  it  may  be,  the  renovator,  w.th 
the  best  intentions,  strips  off 
the  splendid  old  shingles,  a 
yard  long  and  rived  by  hand 
two  centures  ago,  and  puts  a 
spick-span  new  sid'ng  in  their 
place.  What  impertinence!  Go, 
tear  the  old  lace  cap  from  your 
grandmother  and  put  on  her 
the  latest  milliner's  nightmare 
of  a  bonnet  |  Where  will  you 
find  such  shingles  torday,  split 
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from  the  primeval  pine,  nearly  an  inch 
thick  in  the  center?  No  wonder  they 
lasted  a  hundred  years  after  the  hand 
that  shaped  them  moldered  in  the  little 
resting-place  walled  out  of  a  corner 
of  the  meadow!  We  can  chuckle  over 
one  thing,  at  least — the  carpenter  earned 
his  wages  in  taking  off  those  same  shin- 
gles. They  were  nailed  on  with  the  old 
wrought  nails,  driven  into  oak  siding  that 
has  hardened  with  age  until  it  clasps  the 
nail  as  if  it  were  indeed  brother  iron. 

The  Nemesis  o!  outraged  sanctity  like- 
wise follows  the  unlucky  man  who  con- 
tracts to  remove  one  of  those  old  stone 
chimneys  and  put  a  small  brick  one  in  its 
place.  The  top  of  the  square  chimney 
rising  above  the  roof, 
challenging  the  azure 
sky  with  a  hue  as  deli- 
cate, b  an  innocent- 
looking  affair.  But  the 
chimney  widens  toward 
the  foot  like  the  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  and, 
after  furnishing  a  half- 
dozen  rooms  with  fire- 
places, a  smokehouse 
for  hams  in  the  attic, 
a  brick  oven  or  two,  it 
expands  in  the  cellar 
into  a  generous  sup- 
port for  the  floor- 
beams,  fifteen  feet 
square,  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. Once  in  a  great 
while  one  meets  a 
knowing  old  carpenter 
who  can  judge  as  ac- 
curately of  the  age  of 
an  old  house  as  if  he  were  counting 
the  rings  in  the  stump  of  a  tree.  A 
certain  style  of  molding,  of  wainscot, 
cupboard,  doors,  cornice,  or  what  not, 
fixes  the  period  when  the  structure  was 
founded.  Of  course,  houses  that  were 
famous  as  mansions  when  they  were  built 
would  hardly  pass  muster  now  as  comfort- 
able farm-houses.  As  for  that  matter, 
the  country  home  of  George  Washington 
would  be  sneered  at  by  a  third-rate  beef- 
packer  of  to-day,  who  must  have  his 
bay  windows,  and  balconies,  and  porte- 
cocheres,  and  wide  piazzas.  One  wonders 
how  the  modern  villa  will  look  when  it 
has  passed  its  one  hundredth  birthdaj, 
Oue  thing  the  old  builders  did   know 


well,  and  that  was  that  when  the  rain 
ran  die  way  of  the  grain  the  wood  lasted 
twice  as  long,  and  that  a  rived  pine 
shingle  an  inch  thick  was  good  for  two 
hundred  years  1 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  while  the 
Philistine  is  too  frequent  in  the  land,  and 
the  old  house  is  not  suffered  often  to  die 
a  natural  death,  yet  there  are  those  who 
appreciate  it.  We  are  reminded  of  sev- 
eral of  the  literary  guild,  since  the  days 
when  Poe  lived  at  Fordham,  Cooper  at 
Mamaroneck,  and  Irving  at  Tarry  town , 
who  have  enjoyed  exploring  some  of 
these  ancient  dwellings,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  few  even  went  into 
ecstasies  of  admiration.     One  of  the  most 
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typical  homesteads  found,  but  not  here 
pictured,  one  with  great  trees,  bluestone 
chimney,  shingles  showing  a  foot  to  the 
weather,  a  quaint  porch,  long,  mossy 
gable,  and  a  neighboring  well-sweep — 
all  the  ear-marks — was  occupied  by  a 
young  writer  and  his  bride  for  two  sum- 
mers ;  so  appropriately,  it  seemed  as 
if  two  cloves  had  alit  to  bill  and  coo 
under  the  eaves.  This  old  "Young's" 
homestead,  on  a  corner,  fenced  by  mossy 
walls,  situated  near  a  gurgling  water- 
fall of  the  Rippowam  River,  in  North 
Stamford,  was  such  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  gray-shingled  antique  as  one  may  not 
see  in  many  a  drive.  But  fate  was  envi- 
pus,  and  it  all  lay  in  ashes  one  morning — 
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ashes  that  were  wet  with  genuine  tears 
for  the  pity  of  it. 

Fortune  favored  the  camera  in  our 
morning  call  on  the  old  Barnum  house  in 
the  outskirts  of  Stamford,  pictured  below. 
Only  a  few  months  later  the  exquisite  old 
shingles  were  stripped  off  the  gable  and 
rear  ones  put  on.  But  on  this  particular 
morning  the  old  dwelling  was  radiant  in 
the  soft,  clear  light.  All  its  homely  details 
and  unconventionalities  were  transfigured. 
It  was  cherry-time,  and  in  chromatic 
harmony  a  robin  perched  near  by,  and  a 
poor  woman  in  a  red  bodice  flitted  in  and 
out  about  her  washing.  It  seemed  a  sort 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  vision  of  the  6M  pio- 
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neer  days  set  down  here  "  on  a  bias  "  to 
the  modern  street,  as  nearly  all  old 
houses  are  left  by  the  changing  of  road- 
ways. It  is  said  that  the  place  was  orig- 
inally owned  by  kins- 
men of  the  great  show- 
man, who  never  had 
anything  so  rare  in 
his  collection  as  such 
a  house  will  be  a 
hundred  years  hence*. 
This  is  a  house  that 
has  seen  General  Put- 
nam ride  by  at  the 
head  of  his  Continen- 
tals, has  seen  Lafay- 
ette's enthusias>  ic  wel- 
come by  the  populace, 
and  many  other  such 
scenes,  now  almost 
forgotten. 


In  a  quest  for  the  old  gray-shingled 
house  one  soon  learns  that  he  will  not 
discover  many  well-preserved  ones  in  a 
day's  driving  unless  he  is  familiar  with 
all  the  roads — knows  their  haunts,  so  to 
speak ;  for  the  old  house  in  its  habitat  so 
harmonizes  with  its  surroundings  that  it 
hides  among  bushes  and  rocks  as  slyly 
as  a  partridge  or  quail.  Even  its  adorn- 
ments and  environment  serve  to  draw 
one's  attention  away  from  the  old  house,  as 
if  it  were  an  old  lady  saying :  "  Bless  you ! 
Look  at  these  pretty  grandchildren  of 
mine.  Pray,  do  not  notice  an  old  woman !"' 
Lilacs,  syringas,  trumpet-flower,  red  and 
pink  and  yellow  roses,  crocus  and  tulips, 
Jacob's-ladder  and  wandering- 
Jew,  bleeding-hearts  and  love- 
in-a-mist,  seem  to  spring  up 
spontaneously  all  around  the 
old  gray  houses.  How  can  the 
old-fashioned  flowers  know 
how  well  the  delicate  gray  in 
the  background  sets  off  their 
beauty?  Sometimes  one  will 
wish  to  buy  one  of  these  old 
places,  to  try  to  preserve  so 
much  of  old-time  charm,  if  may 
be,  by  ownership.  Occasion- 
ally, of  course,  such  places  are 
for  sale,  but  again  one  may  be 
met  by  some  sedate,  grave  per- 
son who  will  say,  with  quiet 
dignity,  "No,  we  prefer  to  keep 
our  home  while  we  live."  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  such  people  to  invest  any  other 
than  their  own  gray  dwelling  with  the  attri- 
butes of  home — that  is,  home  with  a  big  H. 
The  oldest  house  in  the  township  of 
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YOUNGS    HOMESTEAD,    STAMFORD,    CONN. 


New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is  situated  on  his- 
toric Carter  Street,  so  called,  a  high  ridge 
3ast  of  the  village.  This  is  the  house 
once  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John  Ells,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  local  Congregational 
church,  which  dates  back  to  1731.  The 
fame  of  Brother  Ells's  wit  promises  to 
last  longer  than  his  house,  however  well 
preserved  the  latter.  It  was  under  a 
window  of  this  house,  it  is  said,  that  the 
minister  made  use  of  the  formula  also 
attributed  to  Dean  Swift,  in  marrying  a 
couple  who  appeared  for  the  ceremony 
late  on  a  stormy  night.  The  minister 
did  not  care  to  rise  and  dress  so  late,  so 
called  the  pair  under  his  window  and 
pronounced  this  quatrain  : 

Under  this  window,  in  stormy  weather, 
1  join  this  man  and  woman  together; 
Lei  none  but  Him  who  made  this  thunder 
E'er  part  this  married  pair  asunder. 

Tradition  credits  the  bridegroom  with  as 
nimble  a  wit  as  the  parson.  The  latter  had 
remarked  that  it  was  customary  to  offer 
a  prayer  on  such  occasions,  but,  as  the 
thunder-storm  was  growing  violent,  he . 
would  omit  it,  as  it  was  not  essential. 
The  bridegroom  muat  have  thought  him- 
self slighted  by  such  an  informal  cere- 


mony, for  he  muttered  something  about 
its  being  customary  to  pay  a  dollar  on 
such  occasions,  but,  as  it  was  a  pretty  bad 
night,  it  was  not  essential ;  and  he  trooped 
off  through  the  puddles  with  his  bride 
under  his  arm.  This  house  was  built  by 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Carter  Street, 
about  1640,  when  white  men  first  came  to 
New  Canaan,  and  the  red  chiefs,  Ponas 
and  Wascussue,  were  as  common  a  sight 
as  First  Selectmen  are  to-day  in  the  town. 
It  was  an  old  house  when  the  smoke  of 
D anbury  was  rising  in  the  north,  and  the 
British,  after  their  work  of  pillage  and 
sharp  fight  at  Ridgefield,  were  driven  by 
General  Arnold  and  his  co-pitriots  to  their 
boats  on  the  Sound.  Many  ot  the  original 
shingles  are  still  in  place  on  the  old  house. 
On  Oenoke  Avenue,  north  of  New 
Canaan,  are  several  houses  that  date  back 
to  pre-Revolutionary  times.  One  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bond  was  built  in  1740, 
by  a  settler,  whose  name,  Haynes,  still 
clings  to  that  ridge  of  land.  This  old 
structure  also  sheltered  one  of  the  worthy 
parsons  of  early  days,  the  Rev.  Justus 
Mitchell,  whose  gift  of  oratory,  percolating 
through  three  generations,  flashed  out 
again  with  perennial  charm  in  the  person 
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of  his  great-grandson,  Chauncey  Mitchell 
Depew.  A  furlong  further  north  is  the 
old  Davenport  mansion  with  its  quaint 
porches,  oval  windows  in  the  gables, 
large  rooms,  old-fashioned  halls,  broad 
windows  of  innumerable  panes,  all  charm- 
ingly situated  on  a  corner  surrounded  by 
large  trees,  with  a  guide-board  in  frpnt, 
and  a  watering-trough  where  the  four-in- 
hands  stop  nowadays  on  their  way  from 
Stamford  to  Ridgefield. 

We  find  the  old  well-sweep,  too,  at  the 
Youngs  homestead,  previously  alluded 
to,  and  at  the  Crabbe  cottage,  not  gray- 
shingled,  indeed,  but  gray-clapboarded, 
when  we  photographed  it  (see  page  68), 
and  remarkable  for  its  tenant,  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Crabbe,  on  whose  head  the  summer  of 
1897  promises  to  set  the  crown  of  a  hun- 
dred years.  "Ah,"  said  the  bright  old 
lady,  with  delicious  disdain  of  old  age, 
"what  is  the  use  of  repairing  an  old 
house  ?  You  may  fix  it,  and  mend  it,  and 
patch  it,  and  after  all  it  is  an  old  house 
yet!" 

So  we  may  go  wandering  over  the  hills 
and  vales  of  Connecticut  and  Westches- 
ter County,   and  among  the  old  Dutch 


homesteads  on  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  months  or  years  may  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  a  gray- 
shingled  home.  They  have  their  chosen 
localities.  If  you  go  too  far  west^  you 
will  find  the  old  houses  made  of  rough 
brown  stone;  and  further  north  they  will 
be  of  limestone?  Where  the  saw-pit  was 
planted  earliest,  there  the  weather-board 
was  used  by  early  builders,  but  rarely 
have  clapboards  survived  from  the  last 
century,  unless  constantly  painted .  Paint 
is  an  excellent  thing  within  its  scope,  but 
that  scope  has  nothing  to  do  with  invest- 
ing old  shingled  houses  with  the  aesthetic 
charm  that  comes  from  the  natural  tints 
of  age.  No,  no  1  our  grandmotherly  old 
house  shall  not  paint  her  cheeks  1  Yet 
we  have  seen  some  homesteads  that  made 
a  neat,  sweet  appearance  with  natural 
gray  shingles,  but  with  window-casings, 
sashes,  door-casings,  and  cornice  trimmed 
with  white — a  quaint  dress  that  suggests 
a  nice  old  Quaker  lady  with  gray  gown 
and  immaculate  cap,  collar,  and  ruffles  of 
white.  Such  a  one  is  pictured  on  page  70 
— the  Shaw  homestead,  vest  of  Noroton — 
a  finely  preserved,  hospitable  old  house. 


Poor  Partner! 

By  Octave  Thanet 


THE  lamps  were  lighted  overhead, 
adding  the  fumes  of  kerosene 
to  the  sickening  riot  of  smells 
in  a  crowded  car  in  winter.  To  pre- 
vent any  rash  lover  of  fresh  air  from 
raising  a  window,  the  railway  authorities 
had  thoughtfully  screwed  the  outside  win- 
dows to  the  car.  They  reasoned  that 
most  travelers  want  warm  air,  no  matter 
how  foul,  but  that  the  few  who  want  ven- 
tilation are  sometimes  violent,  and  might 
force  pure  air  on  unwilling  receivers; 
therefore  they  had  kindly  but  firmly  taken 
away  the  cause  of  dispute. 

At  least  this  is  what  the  pale  man  in  a 
black  suit,  with  the  black  mustache,  said 
to  his  companion,  the  portly  man  in  the 
middle  row. 

"  Maybe,"  grunted  the  portly  man, 
"  but  if  I  come  much  nearer  suffocation 
I  may  accidentally  break  a  window;  I 
paid   that  black  scoundrel  to  open  the 


ventilators,  and  they  were  no  sooner  open 
than  somebody  coughed,  and  he  shut 
them  again.     I'm  waiting  to  get  at  him !" 

"You  were  always  impatient,  Thome; 
you  were  impatient  at  college  1" 

Thome  smoothed  his  brown  Vandyke 
beard  and  smiled  a  little.  He  looked 
like  a  genial  man  who  might  fall  into  fits 
of  passion. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  have  ever  got  any- 
thing by  being  patient,"  he  grumbled. 
"  Look  at  that  fool  over  there  getting  the 
last  ventilator  in  the  car  closed,  confound 
him  1  I  hope  he'll  catch  a  cold  from  the 
bad  air.  That  woman  in  front  of  us  has 
more  sense ;  see  the  poor  thing  huddled 
up  to  the  window  for  more  air — fairly 
dying,  I  know." 

The  other  man  looked  curiously  at  the 
woman.  She  was  of  a  truth  huddled  as 
close  as  she  could  get  to  the  window ; 
and  she  had  raised  the  inner  sash.     She 
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was  not  a  pretty  woman,  except  so  far  as 
youth  and  delicacy  are  pretty.  Indeed, 
she  was  too  thin,  too  pallid,  and  too  care- 
worn for  beauty;  but  she  had  honest, 
kind  blue  eyes,  and  her  lips  were  sensi- 
tive and  daintily  cut.  She  wore  a  de- 
cent, faded  brown  stuff  gown  and  a 
jacket  too  thin  for  the  bitter  weather  out- 
side. At  intervals,  warm  as  the  intoler- 
able atmosphere  of  the  car  was,  she  shiv- 
ered. Yet  she  pressed  her  face  the  closer 
to  the  pane,  while  a  tremor  of  some  strong 
emotion  stirred  every  line. 

"  Something  is  the  matter  with  that 
woman,"  said  the  man  in  black. 

"Asphyxiation!"  retorted  the  stout 
man.  "  I  feel  it  myself.  I  don't  blame 
the  railway  for  not  running  a  Pullman  on 
this  train,  but  they  might  give  us  air — 
that's  no  expense  to  them  1" 

Meanwhile,  the  woman,  who  had  heard 
every  word,  was  thinking  drearily  to  her- 
self how  the  rich  made  troubles  out  of 
such  trivial  matters.  "If  that  man  with 
the  fur  collar  once  was  in  Pete's  place," 
thought  Nellie  Bates,  "he'd  think  this  car 
was  heaven  1  Oh,  poor  Pete !  poor  Pete !" 
The  tears  welled  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
dashed  them  away,  hoping  no  one  saw  the 
motion.  "  He  told  me  I  must  be  careful 
and  look  cheerful,"  she  remembered,  and 
struggled  to  force  a  smile  at  a  small  tod- 
dler who  was  trying  to  break  his  head 
against  the  chairs,  as  he  staggered  down 
the  aisle. 

The  mother,  a  careworn  farmer's  wife, 
jerked  him  off  his  feet  into  her  arms,  and 
sank  into  a  seat  without  a  glance  at  Nellie. 
Nellie  would  have  been  glad  had  she  sat 
beside  her,  and  had  moved  her  shabby 
valise  off  the  next  chair,  with  that  pur- 
pose. "  If  somebody  was  here,  I'd  maybe 
get  my  mind  off  Pete  for  a  minnit,"  she 
had  thought,  "and  she  didn't  look  so 
proud  as  the  rest  of  the  ladies  in  the  car. 
Maybe  she'd  have  been  willing  " — Nellie 
broke  off  with  a  sigh  that  almost  made 
itself  into  a  groan.  She  pressed  her 
face  closer  to  the  glass,  the  mounting  ter- 
ror in  her  straining  at  her  throat.  She 
couldn't  see  anything,  and  the  terrible 
shrieking  pound  of  the  wheels  tore  every 
other  sound  to  pieces.  She  tried  to  force 
her  mind  off  the  terror  even  if  it  flew  back 
to  old  sorrows.  She  thought  of  their  hard 
year  in  Fairport,  of  the  "  friend  "  to  whom 
Pete  had  lent  a  hundred  dollars  once,  be- 


cause he  was  likely  to  lose  his  home  that 
he  was  buying  on  the  installment  plan  ; 
and  it  was  when  Pete  was  going  to  get 
married,  too,  and  he  had  it  saved  up  to 
buy  the  furniture.  She  had  money  saved, 
too,  for  she  had  been  a  "  second  girl "  for 
three  years  ;  and  when  Pete  told  her  he'd 
have  to  wait  before  they  were  married, 
and  felt  so  bad,  she  showed  him  her  sav- 
ings-bank book,  and  how  proud  he  was 
of  her  1  Well,  there  was  one  thing,  Pete 
and  she  had  never  had  any  mean  times ; 
there  never  was  such  a  kind  man  as  Pete ; 
and  they  were  st>  happy  till  the  plow- 
works  shut  down  and  Pete  went  to  Fair- 
port,  hearing  of  a  job  there.  But  there 
wasn't  any  job  in  the  plow-works,  so  he 
went  into  the  steel-mUl  and  got  a  job 
there;  and  they  saved  a  bit  of  money 
and  bought  the  little  shelter  in  Fairport. 
She  shut  her  eyes  and  seemed  to  see  the 
little  room  on  which  they  had  spent  so 
much  time.  There  was  the  table  Pete 
made  himself,  borrowing  Johnny  Durgan's 
tools.  And  she  had  felt  so  cross  at  Johnny 
because  he  came  in  upon  the  table  proudly 
displayed  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
laughed  and  hollered  out,  "Say,  Pete, 
what  makes  your  fine  table  so  pigeon- 
toed  ? "  But  the  legs  did  turn  in  a  little, 
though  that  didn't  make  it  the  least  bit 
worse  to  stand.  The  money  for  the  brass 
lamp  she  made  by  going  out  to  help  a 
lady  with  a  dinner.  The  curtains  were  so 
pretty,  too.  And  now  everything  was 
gone,  and  the  baby  was  dead,  and  Pete — 
she  choked  down  the  sob  in  her  throat. 
If  only  there  was  some  one  she  could  ask 
to  help  her  1  At  this  thought  she  looked 
at  the  people  on  the  chairs.  The  farmer's 
wife  had  given  the  child  a  large  brown 
cooky,  and  he  was  making  a  depressing 
spectacle  of  himself  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, while  she  read  from  the  pile  of 
books  that  the  newsboy  had  deposited  on 
the  chair  in  front  of  her.  Nellie  did  not 
dare  address  her.  Neither  did  she  dare 
speak  to  the  stout  lady  in  a  wonderful 
black  velvet  hat,  magnificent  with  plumes 
and  crimson  roses.  This  personage  had 
been  assisted  on  to  the  train  at  a  small 
station  by  two  stout  sons  and  the  brake- 
man.  She  had  so  many  packages  that 
she  had  called  to  the  conductor :  "  You'!! 
have  to  help  me  out,  or  I'll  have  to  stay 
on  the  car  all  night ;"  and  when  the  con- 
ductor laughed,  and  she  laughed  also,  in 
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a  mellow,  musical  peal,  Nellie  had  gazed 
wistfully  at  her  and  almost  determined  to 
speak  to  her ;  but  as  she  saw  her  wave 
the  newsboy's  nuts  and  candies  and  entic- 
ing gum  sternly  away,  her  heart  failed 
her.  And,  certainly,  she  should  not  dare 
intrude  on  the  peevish  invalid  smothered 
in  his  greatcoat,  who  swore  at  the  porter 
for  opening  the  ventilators;  while  those 
rich  men  on  the  chairs  behind  her  only 
frightened  her.  No,  the  whole  world  was 
against  poor  people.  The  best  of  the  rich 
people  didn't  care,  and  the  mean  rich  peo- 
ple were  just  like  the  men  in  that  picture 
Pete  bought,  called  The  Shipwreck,  where 
the  men  were  pushing  and  shoving  the 
other  men  off  a  raft,  and  one  poor  little 
boy  was  just  drifting  off  to  drown.  She 
never  had  liked  that  picture  ;  it  gave  her 
a  bad  dream  once;  but  Pete  bought  it 
because  of  the  beautiful  gilt  frame  and 
its  being  only  a  dollar  and  sixty-nine 
cents,  marked  down  from  five  dollars. 
Now,  they  were  like  those  men  on  the  raft ; 
and  the  waters  were  over  them. 

Never  in  her  whole  hard-working,  self- 
denying  life  had  Nellie  hated  other  people, 
or  grudged  those  who  had  better  things 
and  softer  lives  than  she  their  greater 
riches  ;  but  at  this  moment  her  heart  was 
hot  with  the  unreasoning  anger  of  pain. 
"  I'd  be  better  off,  and  Pete'd  be  better  off, 
if  we'd  stole  and  cheated ;  it  ain't  any 
better  than  stealing  and  cheating  they've 
done  to  us  1"  Thus  she  thought  bitterly ; 
straining  her  ears  for  some  other  sound 
than  the  rumble  of  the  train  and  the  in- 
cessant pound  of  the  trucks.  The  talk  of 
the  two  men  behind  came  to  her.  and  she 
tried  to  listen.  She  felt  that  she  could 
not  much  longer  control  her  fears ;  and 
Pete  had  warned  her  to  look  cheerful. 

"They  talk  about  the  workingman 
suffering " — it  was  Thome  who  was 
speaking — "  and  there's  no  question,  the 
workingman  out  of  a  job  is  suffering  like 
the.  mischief.  The  workingman  with  a 
job,  a  steady  job,  never  was  so  well  off, 
for  his  wages  haven't  been  reduced  in 
anything  like  the  proportion  of  other 
things.  But  the  trouble  is,  the  man  with 
a  job  is  often  working  eight  hours  or  half- 
time.  He V  be  better  off  if  he  were  work- 
ing for  less  wages  and  working  full  time. 
The  worst  of  the  situation  to  my  mind  is 
that*  low  as  manufacturing  products  are, 
they  will  have  to  come  lower  yet  to  reach 


the  level  of  the  agricultural  products.  Yet 
the  workingmen  would  fight  that." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  other,  "  they 
naturally  fight  a  reduction  because  it  is 
so  hard  to  raise  wages  again." 

"And  right  they  are,  usually,"  said 
Thorne,  wondering  casually  whether  that 
little  woman  in  front  really  had  turned  her 
head  side  wise  to  listen;  she  might  be  a 
workingman's  wife  by  her  appearance — a 
workingman  out  of  a  job.  "  I  say  they  are 
right  when  the  cause  is  a  transient  one, 
a  mere  tumble-and-get-up-again  drop  in 
prices  ;  but  when  the  trouble  is  a  perma- 
nent reason  for  depressing  prices,  then 
they  aren't  right,  they  are  as  wrong  as 
possible  I  Look  at  the  cruel  irony  of  the 
situation  1  Here  are  our  socialist  friends 
howling  the  roof  off  because  labor  doesn't 
get  the  fair  share  of  its  product.  Marx, 
you  know,  wasn't  too  modest ;  he  claimed 
that  labor  ought  to  have  all  the  product. 
Interest  was  the  crime  of  the  centuries. 
Well,  to-day,  in  every  business — and  the 
Lord  kn  ?ws  there  are  enough  of  them — 
that  isn't  more  than  paying  expenses,  or 
that  is  running  at  a  loss,  labor  is  getting 
it  all!  And  the  more  labor  gets,  the 
worse  the  times  are,  and  the  worse  labor 
really  is  off.  I  tell  you,  David,  we're 
partners  ;  and  we  can't  cheat  our  partners 
and  wreck  a  business  and  make  money 
in  the  end.  Not  often.  And  to-day  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  and  the 
retail  man  are  catching  as  bad  a  blow  as 
the  workingman  ;  and  the  capitalist,  the 
fellow  with  money  to  lend,  is  getting  it 
worst  of  all  and  is  the  sickest  of  the  crowd. 
Think  of  mortgages ;  even  farm  lands  in 
good,  honest,  middle  Western  States  are 
shriveled  all  up,  and  stocks  and  bonds — 
oh,  we're  all  catching  it,  this  storm.  But 
I  believe  the  manufacturer  is  the  hardest 
hit  of  the  lot.  If  I  ever  pull  through  this 
year  and  get  to  a  time  when  I  don't  have 
to  lie  awake  night  thinking  how  I  can 
meet  the  competition  of  the  fellows  who 
have  sliced  off  wages,  without  slicing 
mine,  and  don't  dream  of  the  faces  of  men 
we  have  to  turn  off  when  they  are  only 
seeking  work,  and  can  run  my  shops  on 
full  time  with  good  wages — whew  I  I  shall 
go  down  on  my  uninitiated  knees  and 
thank  the  good  Lord,  and  promise  to  try 
to  be  a  better  man  I  You  needn't  laugh, 
you  cynical  clergyman  1" 

"  I'm  not  a  clergyman,  I'm  only  a  min- 
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ister,"  returned  the  man  that  he  called 
David,  "  and  I  assure  you  that  in  my 
soul  I  am  very  far  from  laughing — it's 
only  your  grotesque  form  of  earnestness, 
Thome.  Yes,  I  suspect  that  reducing 
wages  is  a  painful  thing,  light  as  some 
people  make  of  it" 

"  Painful !  It's  like  drawing  teeth  to  a 
man  who  has  a  human  heart  in  him ;  and 
most  manufacturers  haven't  hearts  of 
stone,  though  I  admit  the  most  of  us 
don't  see  as  much  as  we  ought  of  our  men 
and  don't  keep  enough  in  touch  with 
them.  But  I'll  tell  you  something  as  bad 
if  not  worse  than  reducing  wages — that  is, 
to  have  to  reduce  your  force.  I  had  to. 
It  was  sickening.  The  worst  of  it  was  I 
had  to  drop  into  the  office  at  the  bad 
time,  and  hear  one  man  talking  to  our 
superintendent.  We  laid  off  the  unmar- 
ried men  and  a  few  of  the  younger  mar- 
ried men.  This  man  was  a  young  fellow  ; 
he  didn't  look  much  more  than  a  boy, 
but  he  was  married.  But  Balcom  told 
me  he  was  one  of  the  new  men.  I  over- 
heard him,  with  that  pitiful  attempt  at 
nonchalance  they  always  make,  you  know, 
saying  to  Balcom,  '  Say,  I  wouldn't  like 
to  have  it  generally  known,  but  if  you'd 
pay  me  a  dollar  a  day,  I'd  be  willing  to 
stay  for  a  while ;'  and,  as  Balcom  shook 
his  head,  the  poor  fellow's  voice  changed 
in  a  queer  kind  of  a  way,  with  a  break  in 
it,  and  a  kind  of  quiver  all  over  his  face,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  child's,  and  says  he, 
quickly,  *  If  you  jest  keep  me  on  two  weeks 
longer — my  baby's  dead  and  my  wife's  ter- 
rible sick  ' — I  wanted  to  chip  in  and  get 
near  enough  to  tip  the  wink  to  Balcom ;  but 
that  moment  somebody  fell  on  me  with  a 
telegram,  and  when  I  came  back  the  poor 
fellow  was  gone.  I  asked  Balcom,  and 
he  said  he  couldn't  keep  him  on,  but  he 
put  him  first  on  the  list  when  we  take  on 
more  men.  But,  confound  it !  I  can't  get 
the  look  of  that  man's  back  out  of  my 
head ;  his  shoulders  had  such  a  look  of 
dejection,  and  his  trousers  had  been 
patched  in  so  many  places,  and  so  neatly 
— so  blamed  neatly.  I  don't  know  why 
that  should  have  made  me  pity  him  more, 
but  it  did." 

He  bad  forgotten  all  about  the  woman 
in  front,  who  was  resting  her  head  wearily 
on  the  chair ;  nevertheless,  she  heard  every 
word,  listening  s  with  an  indescribable 
eagerness. 


"  Did  you  take  the  man's  name  ?"  said 
the  minister. 

"  Yes ;  his  name  was  Peter  Bates" — 
the  woman  shut  her  lips  a  little  t  ghter — 
"  very  decent  fellow  and  a  good  workman ; 
machinist,  not  a  regular  iron  worker — 
helped  about  repairing  the  rolls.  I  took 
the  pains  to  go  around  to  his  address,  but 
I  had  to  go  out  of  town  that  night,  and  it 
was  a  week  before  I  got  back ;  and,  do  you 
believe,  the  poor  beggar  had  been  sold 
out  in  the  meanwhile.  He  had  a  little 
three-roomed  house,  owned  it  himself,  on 
one  of  the  streets  the  city  has  just  paved 
with  brick ;  and  the  taxes  came  to  more 
than  the  poor  little  place  was  worth,  so 
they  lost  it ;  and  as  they  had  put  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  furniture  to  enable  them 
to  pay  up  clean  on  the  house,  it  did  look 
bad  for  the  poor  creatures.  But  they  were 
gone,  and  I  couldn't  find  them." 

"  But  that  was  unjust  on  the  part  of  the 
city ;  it  wasn't  taxation,  it  was  confisca- 
tion." 

"  Looked  like  that  to  me,  but  they 
argued  that  the  value  of  the  property 
would  be  increased  by  the  pavement. 
Seems  to  me  it  was  rather  like  throwing 
a  man  into  deep  water  who  could  not 
swim  :  he'd  learn  to  swim — if  he  didn't  get 
drowned !  But  municipalities  do  queer 
things.  Ours,  besides  frightening  all  the 
poor  property-owners  into  fits,  because 
several  small  property-owners  actually 
have  lost  or  will  lose  their  holdings  on 
account  of  the  big  tax,  ran  a  brick  pave- 
ment through  a  stone  quarry ;  bless  your 
soul,  when  they  came  to  that  stone  road- 
bed they  didn't  turn  a  hair — just  piled  on 
the  assessment  onto  the  abutting  property 
— which  belonged  to  some  one  out  of  the 
State  and  was  fair  game — and  ran  their 
road  straight  through,  quarried  it  out  and 
laid  acourse  of  brick,  as  the  specifications 
demanded — put  a  brick  roadway  on  top  of 
the  stone !" 

"  I  call  it  atrocious — are  we  going  to 
stop  ?" 

The  train  was  jarring  and  making  a 
shuddering  purr  as  its  speed  slackened. 
Nellie  threw  up  her  head,  clenching  her 
fists  unconsciously  in  a  horrible  fear. 
Why  should  they  stop  ?  She  could  see 
through  the  blurred  windows  only  a 
winter-stung  prairie,  bare  of  any  human 
sign  except  fences  and  dead  corn-fields. 
She  pressed  her  face  closer  to  the  pane 
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and  gasped  ineffable  relief  as  Thome 
answered ;  "  Big  water-tank  on  the  other 
side ;  good  for  ten  minutes  here." 

"  Oh,  I  will  do  it,"  she  resolved.  "  I've 
got  to;  he  talked  like  a  kind  man." 

She  turned  her  head.  "  If  you  please, 
sir,"  said  she,  her  voice  trembling  in 
spite  of  her,  "  what  time  do  we  get  to 
Kansas  City  ?" 

"  Half-past  nine,  madam,"  answered 
Thorne,  courteously. 

Nellie  caught  her  breath.  There  was 
no  color  to  ebb  out  of  her  white  face  ;  but 
a  blue  shadow  settled  about  her  mouth. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  sooner,"  she 
said.  "  Please,  sir,  how  much  is  the  fare 
to  Kansas  City  from  here  ?" 

"About  six  dollars,  I  think." 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  keep 
her  mouth  from  quivering. 

"Haven't  you  bought  your  ticket?" 
said  Thorne,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  sir — oh  yes,  sir ;  it  ain't  for  me." 
She  slipped  her  hand  under  her  collar 
and  drew  forth  a  gold  locket,  then  from 
her  left  hand  she  pulled  off  a  slender 
wedding-ring.  "  The  ring's  solid  gold, 
sir,"  she  said,  her  imploring  eyes  on  his 
face;  "the  locket's  jest  plated,  but  the 
man  said  it  would  wear  for  twenty  years, 
and  it  was  a  very  stylish  design.  Will 
you — would  you  give  me  six  dollars  for 
the  two?" 

Thorne  drew  back ;  she  misunder- 
stood his  motion,  and  added,  quickly,  "  If 
you  will  take  them  and  lend  me  the 
money  on  them,  I'll  pay  it  back.  I  ain't 
quite  exactly  a  stranger  to  you.  My  hus- 
band, Peter  Bates—" 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  Thorne ;  "  I 
want  to  get  up  and  come  into  your  seat ; 
will  you  permit  me  ?"  He  had  suited  his 
ac.ion  to  his  words  and  was  sitting  in  the 
next  chair  before  the  train  stopped. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  want 
to  sell  your  wedding-ring  for ;  and  isn't 
that  hair  in  the  locket  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  it's  Pete's  and — and  Baby's. 
But  I  would  take  the  hair  out.  I'll 
surely  pay  it  back  if  you'll  buy  it ;  and  if 
you'd  give  me  the  money  now,  so  I  could 
get  the  ticket." 

"  Whom  do  you  want  the  ticket  for  ?" 

"  For  Pete,  sir."  She  spoke  almost  in 
a  whisper. 

"  Is  he  stealing  a  ride  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  an  agony. 


"  Don't  be  frightened;  I  won't  give  him 
away." 

"Yes,  sir;  and  it's  getting  so  awful 
cold.  I've  got  out  every  station  to  see  he 
was  all  right,  till  he  told  me  I  mustn't 
— they'd  suspect  something.  I  gave  him 
some  lunch ;  but  it  wasn't  much,  only 
what  a  neighbor  lady  gave  me — a  couple  of 
biscuits  and  a  sausage,  and  I'd  ten  cents  1 
got  him  a  cup  of  coffee  with.  You  won't, 
please,  say  anything  to  the  conductor  'bout 
it.  We  never  did  a  cheating  thing  before, 
Pete  or  me  ;  but  Pete,  when  he  lost  his  job 
with  you,  he  couldn't  git  another,  though 
he'd  go  every  day  with  his  shovel,  that  he 
bought,  to  the  Street  Commissioner ;  and 
before  we  lost  our  shelter,  just  like  you 
said,  sir,  Pete  he  begged  the  Street  Com- 
missioner jest  to  give  him  work  and  let 
him  work  it  out.  It  seemed  like  he 
ought  to  give  him  work  when  he'd  paid 
taxes  and  when  we  got  to  pay  such  a  big 
tax;  but  he  said  there  was  men  in  worse 
need  than  we.  God  knows  how  that 
could  be,  for  Pete  made  the  baby's 
coffin  himself,  when  it  died,  and  we — we 
couldn't  even  hire  a  covered  carriage ;  but 
that's  what  he  said.  And  it  looked  like 
we'd  starve,  when  a  friend  of  Pete's  that 
he'd  lent  money  to  a  good  bit  back,  he  got 
a  job  for  Pete  in  Kansas  City  and  sent 
him  the  money.  And  then  Pete  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  I  was  so  weak  with 
my  sickness  I  couldn't  wash,  nor  go  out, 
nor  I  didn't  know  anybody  where  to  go  ; 
and  we  knew  we  could  go  to  his  friend's 
for  a  day  and  get  trusted,  if  we  could 
only  get  to  Kansas  City.  So  Pete  he 
told  me  not  to  worry,  and  he  come  back 
smiling  and  give  me  the  ticket  he'd 
bought,  and  he  told  me  he'd  fixed  it  he 
could  ride  free ;  and  for  me  to  not  worry, 
he'd  meet  me  in  the  Kansas  City  depot. 
And  I  did  get  on ;  but  I  got  out  to  maybe 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him ;  and  I  found  how 
he  was  riding  free  I"  Her  words  choked 
her;  the  blue  eyes  fixed  on  Thorne  wa- 
vered and  shrunk  away. 

"  Where  was  he  ?" 

"  He  was  riding  on  the  bumpers,  sir — 
the  third  car  back — " 

The  chair  that  held  the  stout  lady  in 
the  plumed  hat  suddenly  whirled  round 
h  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  hus* 
band's  putside,  in  this  sleet,  riding  on  the 
trucks,  and  that's  what's  made  you  get 
out  at  'most  every  station  an4  act  like  you 
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have  ?  I  thought,  twice,  you  were  crying, 
but  when  I  looked  round  you  were  pre- 
tending to  be  cheerful — " 

"He  told  me  I  must  look  cheerful. 
Oh,  Missis,  you  won't  tell  on  him — " 

The  stout  lady  turned  on  Thorne :  "Are 
you  going  to  find  the  conductor  and  get 
that  man  off,  or  am  I  ?" 

"  I  think  you  would  better  let  me"  said 
Thorne.  "  Now,  Mrs.  Bates,  don't  worry 
any  more ;  we'll  have  your  husband  here 
in  a  minute." 

"Yes,  don't  you  worry,"  added  the 
minister,  who  had  risen  as  well  as  Thorne. 
"Weil get  him." 

"  You  let  me  come  in  there,"  said  the 
stout  lady,  with  decision.  "  You  look  after 
him  and  I'll  attend  to  her.  And  the 
quicker  you  are  the  better." 

Anybody  could  see  that  the  stout  lady 
was  a  woman  of  power,  accustomed  to 
command.  In  her  own  village  no  doubt 
she  was  the  President  of  the  Woman's 
Club,  a  massive  pillar  of  the  church,  and 
one  to  whom  distress  of  any  sort  applied 
naturally  for  aid,  and  from  whom  it  would 
take  reproof  with  meekness. 

Thorne  and  the  minister  did  her  bid- 
ding as  readily  as  if  they  had  been  under 
her  sway  for  years.  They  hurried  out  of 
the  car.  At  the  same  moment,  two  or 
three  men  in  other  parts  of  the  car, 
aroused  by  the  stir,  came  forward ;  and 
the  invalid  in  the  greatcoat  met  them. 

"What's  the  matter?"  repeated  the 
stout  lady  in  a  fine,  sonorous  voice  that 
had  often,  in  the  Woman's  Club,  drowned 
a  dozen  shrill  feminine  pipes  with  its  or- 
gan-like tones.  "  The  matter  is  that,  rather 
than  leave  his  wife  behind  to  starve  alone, 
this  woman's  husband  is  riding  on  the 
trucks,  clinging  to  them,  half  frozen,  from 
Fairport  to  Kansas  City ;  and  she's  try- 
ing to  sell  her  wedding-ring  to  get  a 
ticket  for  him  1" 

"And  Pm  taking  up  a  collection," 
added  the  invalid,  flinging  a  dollar  into 
his  own  hat  before  he  passed  down  the 
aisle. 

"  That's  right,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  stout 
lady,  her  own  purse  out  with  her  word. 

Nellie  sat  in  a  daze,  relinquishing  her* 
self  to  the  new  guidance,  with  a  faint 
comfort  stealing  like  oil  over  her  tumult 
of  fears.  But  the  train  had  stopped  now, 
and  her  one  overwhelming  emotion  was 
the  dread  lest  Pete  should  not  have  been 


able  to  keep  his  hold.  Yet,  even  through 
her  terror,  a  perception  of  the  kindness  of 
all  these  people,  whom  she  had  thought  so 
far  from  kind,  was  threading  its  way  to  her 
bewildered  soul. 

She  saw  the  woman  with  the  child  slip 
a  piece  of  silver  into  the  hat  before  she 
came  across  the  aisle,  satchel  in  hand. 

"  Say,  I  heard  it  all,"  she  cried.  "  I've  got 
some  luncheon  here  and  some  coffee,  and 
I've  got  a  tin  cup,  and  I'm  going  to  set  it 
right  on  the  coals  and  warm  it  for  you. 
Do  you  like  your  coffee  pretty  sweet  ?" 

"I  can't  eat,"  said  Nellie,  "I'm— 
there's  something  in  my  throat !  Oh,  do 
you  think  he's  helt  on  ?" 

"  Of  course  he's  held  on,"  said  the  lady 
in  the  hat,  firmly.  "We  should  have 
bumped  if  he  hadn't.  I  know  you  can't 
eat ;  but  you  can  drink.  And  he'll  be 
wanting  some  good  hot  drink — that's  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  1  And  this  lady 
here" — calmly  impressing  a  young  girl 
who  had  come  down  the  aisle  to  join  the 
little  crowd  clustered  about  the  seat — 
"  this  lady,  here,  will  mind  your  little  girl 
while  you're  doing  it !" 

"Oh,  you're  so  kind  I"  Nellie  stam- 
mered ;  and  then  something  seemed  to 
break  in  her  throat,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

The  woman  beside  her  wrapped  a 
strong,  kind  arm  about  her.  "There, 
there,"  she  soothed ;  "  you  don't  want 
him  to  find  you  crying  /  " 

Nellie  strangled  her  sobs  instantly; 
and  if  anything  had  been  needed  (which 
it  was  not)  to  clutch  the  grip  of  the  stout 
lady's  will  on  the  obedience  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  that  car,  this  proof  of  capacity 
would  have  done  the  trick. 

"  It's  only  because  you — you  are  all  so 
awful  good  and  kind,  and — and  we  thought 
there  wasn't  no  more  kind  folks  in  the 
world,"  sobbed  Nellie,  almost  breaking 
down  again. 

"  Folks  are  kind  enough  if  they  only 
know,"  said  the  stout  lady,  in  her  assured 
manner.  "  Now,  you  look  cheerful,  for — " 

But  even  the  stout  lady's  cheerful  voice 
halted  in  a  thrill  of  fear  at  the  sight  of 
Thome's  compassionate  face  in  the  door- 
way and  the  grave  faces  behind  him; 
Nellie  staggered  to  her  feet  with  a 
dreadful  face  of  anticipation.  But  it  was 
hardly  a  second,  hardly  the  smother  of  a 
h$art-beat;  fe^ore  \$\  companion's  voice 
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sounded  heartily  again.  "  There  he  is,  a 
little  stiff  and  pretty  well  smoucbed  up 
with  cinders,  but  safe  and  sound  I" 

The  man  whom  Thorn e  and  the  minis- 
ter were  supporting,  and  whom  they  gently 
pushed  into  the  vacant  chair  (promptly 
supplied  by  the  stout  lady),  was  indeed  so 
covered  with  cinders  and  sleet  that  had 
frozen  on  him  that  he  discovered  hardly 
a  feature ;  he  could  scarcely  move  bis 
stiff  legs,  and  his  head  sagged  on  his  thin 
shoulder.  Yet,  at  the  voice,  he  straight- 
ened himself,  feeblv  shook  off  his  sup- 
porters, muttering,  "I  kin  walk  all  right !" 
and  weakly  tried  to  smile. 

His  wife  looked  up  at  him.  "  Oh  my  I 
Pete!"  said  she. 

44  I'm  jest  too  dirty  to  set  down  in  these 
nice  chairs,"  he  apologized  ;  "  don't  you 
touch  me,  Nellie  1" 

But  his  wife  laid  his  head  recklessly  on 
her  shoulder,  and  motioned  for  the  coffee 
to  be  banded  to  her. 


"  All  you  need  is  a  little  coffee,"  said 
she,  "and  that  lady's  been  wanning  it 
ready  for  you— oh,  Pete,  folks  have  been 
so  kind  to  me !" 

"  And  me,  too,"  cried  Pete.  "  Nellie,  it 
was  the  old  man  himself  helped  me  off 
and  paid  my  fare  ;  and  he's  going  to 
give  me  a  letter  to  the  Kansas  City  peo- 
ple. You  put  it  down  so's  we  kin  pay 
him  back.  Nellie,  there's  lots  of  kind 
p  ople  in  the  world,  after  all." 

"  Fo'ks  are  kind  enough  if  they  onty 
know,"  Nellie  answered. 

Thome  caught  the  words  as  he  passed, 
and  repeated  them  to  his  friend. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  have  done  your 
duty  by  your  partner  this  time,"  said  the 
minister. 

"  Poor  partner  1"  said  Thorne,  musingly. 
"  Labor  is  getting  pretty  much  all  we 
make  in  our  business,  yet  look  at  him ; 
and  if  I  were  getting  a  little  more  he'd 
be  all  right.     Poor  partner !" 
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Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  April  16.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS   AND   TALES 

The  country  hotel  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  the  starting-point  of  a  novel  containing 
masterly  j  ieces  of  character-drawing.  It  required 
the  genius  of  Mr.  W.  D.  llowells  to  put  the  sum- 
mer hotel  into  a  novel  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
almost  every  passion  that  moves  men  and  wo- 
men, and  to  typify  in  the  hotel's  evolution  from 
a  farm-house  to  a  fashionable  mountain  resort 
the  evolution  of  character  of  those  who  controlled 
its  destiny.  The  wife  and  mother  toiling  hope- 
lessly on,  year  after  year,  on  a  rocky  farm,  un- 
conscious of  the  ambition  and  strength  within  her, 
until  the  arrival  of  an  artist  looking  for  subjects 
reveals  to  her  the  salvation  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  summer  boarder,"  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters.  That  is  the  beginning, 
but  the  end  is,  to  quote  a  neighbor,  a  "run- 
naysonce  "  hotel,  "  and  you  tide  up  to  the  office 
through  a  double  row  of  columns  under  a  kind 
of  portico."  This  is  accomplished  through  the 
aid  of  a  fire — a  fair  analogy  of  the  evolution  of 
the  character  of  the  owner  of  the  "  runnaysonce  " 
hotel.  There  are  many  types  of  character  in 
The  Landlord  of  the  Lion's  Head  Inn :  the  girl 
whose  character  makes  one  think  of  a  pure  white 


light ;  the  crafty  woodsman,  her  father,  who  has 
in  bim  the  elements  of  the  poet-philosopher, 
united  with  the  Yankee  thrift  which  makes  bim 
see  all  the  opportunities  for  gain ;  the  worn-out 
family  of  wealth,  whose  last  scions  have  nothing 
left  but  their  social  positions  and  nerves,  whose 
lives  are  brought  into  close  touch  with  a  boy 
who  is  as  un trammeled  by  moral  restraint  as 
the  wild  things  in  his  native  woods ;  and  the  artist 
whose  chance  appearance  on  a  summer  evening 
at  a  farm-house  about  to  be  deserted  by  its  o on- 
ers puts  an  idea  into  a  woman's  head — who  be- 
comes also,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  escape,  the 
friend  who  must  appear  at  every  crisis  in  the  life 
of  the  family  whose  flight  to  the  West  he  uncon- 
sciously stops.  There  are  also  two  or  three  Boston 
families  who  have  heard  of  the  world  of  barbarians 
who  live  outside  of  their  circle  and  commit  crimes 
against "  good  form."  These  are  necessary  to  give 
means  to  introduce  the  boy  from  the  woods  to  the 
world  of  social  standards.  Strongest  of  all  is  the 
New  England  woman  fighting  poverty,  disease,  and 
death,  but  bringing  out  of  it  all  ambition,  spotless 
integrity,  and  desire  to  give  her  son  the  opportuni- 
ties that  a  touch  with  the  world  shows  her  men  must 
have  to  succeed,  who  dies  defeated  of  her  main  pur- 
pose because  the  inheritance  she  transmitted  from 
her  father  to  her  son  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  what  she  would  have  him  ;  while  the  moral 
strength  she  gives  him  saves  him  from  being  what 
his  grandfather  was.  "  The  Landlord  of  the  Lion's 
Head  Inn"  may  not  cause  a  sensation  in  the 
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literary  World,  but  it  is  is  good  a  piece  of  work  as 
Mr.  Howells  has  ever  done.  The  character-draw- 
ing of  the  women  is  finer,  surer,  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  is  usual  with  Mr.  Ho  wells 's  wo- 
men.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden's  new  novel,  Hilda 
Stratford,  is  a  gentle  and  quiet  story  of  life  on  a 
fruit-ranch  in  Southern  California.  All  the  char- 
acters are  of  English  birth,  and  the  longing  for 
"  home  "  of  the  young  men,  counteracted  by  am- 
bition, duty,  and  love  of  outdoor  life,  is  contrasted 
with  the  passionate  discontent  of  a  young  Eng- 
lish wife,  who  in  the  end  breaks  her  husband's 
heart  and  helps  end  his  life  by  her  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  efforts  to  make  her  happy  in  sur- 
roundings to  her  uninteresting  and  repellent. 
There  is  really  no  other  plot,  and  in  every  way  the 
story  is  a  slight  one,  but  written  with  refinement 

and  care.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  Mr.  Paul  Leices- 
ter Ford's  The  Great  K.  &»  A.  Train  Robbery, 
an  exceedingly  lively  and  amusing  tale  of  Western 
railroad  adventure  —somewhat  improbable  in  a 
few  details,  but  spirited  and  original. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens's  Mantes  is  the  most  am- 
bitious work  of  fiction  yet  written  by  the  a  ithor 
of  "The  Green  Carnation."  Occultism,  "sug- 
gestion," soul-transference  (or  what  in  old  timt  s 
would  have  been  called  simply  magic)  are  used  to 
introduce  a  study  of  vice  in  London.  Tne  at- 
mosphere of  the  book  is  "  degenerate  "  and  un- 
pleasing,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  a  positively  bad  purpose.  That  the 
author  has  ability  is  certain.  If  he  would  write  a 
plain,  straightforward  story  of  life  and  character, 
we  believe  that  he  could  make  an  honored  place 
for  himself  among  English  novelists.  But  he  is 
taken  up  with  "  tendency  "  theories  and  morbid 
studies  of  the  morally  diseased  side  of  modern 
life.  He  often  says  keen  and  even  brilliant 
things;  his  men  and  women  (apart  from  their 
dealing  with  the  supernatural)  talk  and  act  like 
real  human  beings :  he  knows  London  thor- 
oughly ;  he  has  the  knack  of  "  keeping  the  inter- 
est up ;"  but  we  leave  the  book  with  the  feeling 
that  we  have  been  in  bad  company  and  with  a 
strong  desire  for  fresh  air.  (H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago ) 

The  Day  of  His  Youth,  by  Alice  Brown,  is  a 
book  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  boy  brought  up  in  the  woods  by  his  father — 
a  man  of  culture,  taste,  and  feeling,  who  leaves 
the  world  of  society  upon  the  death  of  the  wife 
and  mother.  The  youth  never  sees  a  woman 
until  he  has  come  to  manhood,  and  then,  natu- 
rally, falls  in  love  with  the  first  he  sees,  wooes  her 
with  ardor  and  purity  of  passion,  follows  her  into 
the  conventional  world,  in 'the  end  is  jilted  by 
her,  and  returns  to  the  forest  only  to  bury  his 
father,  whose  summons  horns  he  had  ignored  in 
the  intensity  of  his  grief.  This  is  the  barest 
outline  of  what  is  really  a  poetic  fancy  worked 
(at  with  originality ,  bearing  every  mark  of  a 


strong  yet  delicate  imaginative  faculty,  and  writ- 
ten with  distinct  charm  of  style.  It  is  well  now 
and  then  to  have  a  little  clear  idealism  to  set 
against  the  somewhat  turgid  realism  of  contem- 
porary fiction.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

Mr.  Edmund  P.  Dole,  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  Hawaii  and  author  of  an  excellent 
book  called  "  Talks  about  Law,"  makes  clever 
use  of  his  legal  knowledge  in  his  novel  The  Stand- 
By  in  following  the  imaginary  ins  and  outs  of  a 
great  legal  struggle  between  prohibitionists  and 
liquor-dealers  in  a  New  England  village  which 
has  long  been  under  the  control  of  a  brewer  (by 
far  the  best  character  in  the  book)  who  is  rich, 
generous,  a  good  citizen  in  most  wa)s,  but  an 
unscrupulous  and  determined  leader  of  the  anti- 
prohibition  forces.  The  history  of  the  struggle 
is  told  with  decided  vigor  and  raciness.  This  is 
much  the  best  attempt  we  have  ever  seen  to 
carry  on  propagation  of  prohibition  principles  in 
the  form  of  fiction.  The  element  of  romance  L 
found  in  the  love  story  of  the  daughter  of  the 
brewer  and  a  >oung  prohibition  leader  and  editor, 
the  hero  of  the  book,  and  the  "  Siand-By  "  of  all 
that  is  sound  and  true.     (The  Century  Company, 

New  York.) Saint  Eva,by  Amelia  Pain  (wife 

of  the  well-known  English  writer  of  clever  short 
sketches,  Barry  Pain),  is  slow  to  arouse  the  read- 
er's interest,  sad  in  its  development,  and  tragic 
in  its  end.  The  character  of  the  heroine,  Eva,  is 
brought  out  with  skill,  and  the  book  is  free  from 
vulgarity  or  obtrusive  faults  of  any  kind.    (Haiper 

&  Brothers,  New  York.) Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 

has  gathered  several  studies  of  New  York  society 
life,  with  two  or  three  stories  of  a  different  kind, 
into  a  volume  called  The  Merry  Maid  of  A  ready, 
Hs  Lordship,  and  Other  Stories.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  (the  latter  a  burlesque  but  amusing 
sketch  of  a  wife-seeking  English  lordling  in 
America)  give  the  double  title  to  the  book,  and 
are  decidedly  the  best  included  in  the  volume, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  an  odd  and  rather  unhandy 
specimen  of  book-making.  (Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

Tracked  by  a  Tattoo,  by  Fergus  Hume,  is  an  in- 
genious detective  story  with  absolutely  no  literary 
merit.  Mr.  Hume  follows  Mr.  Conan  Do)le's 
footsteps  in  this  kind  of  literature — at  a  distance. 

(F.  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York.) Much  better 

in  style  and  execution  is  Max  Pemberton's  Chris- 
tine of  the  Hills,  a  tale  of  Dalmatia  and  the 
Adriatic  islands,  of  fierce  passion  and  strange 
tragedy.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  possibility  of  a  wife  of  strong  womanly  na- 
ture developing  in  her  husband  character,  purpose, 
and  love  is  clearly  shown  in  An  Inheritance,  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.)  The  story  is  laid  in  a  mountain 
town  in  Massachusetts.  The  principal  characters 
are  a  doctor  and  his  wife.  The  latter  discovers 
during  the  honeymoon  that  she  had  been  mairied 
for  her  money,  and  that  her  husband  drank  to 
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excess.  To  save  her  husband  from  himself,  to  do 
the  work  he  had  left  undone,  is  the  purpose  of  a 
life  lived  wholly  within  itself.  A  family  with  an 
ancestry,  homestead,  portraits,  heirlooms,  and  an 
inheritance  of  insanity  form  the  accessories  to  a 
plot  which  reveals  the  inconsistencies  in  charac- 
ters moral  because  shielded  from  temptation. 

Chronicles  of  a  Kentucky  Settlement,  by  Mr. 
William  Courtney  Watts  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York),  will  probably  prove  interesting  in 
local  color  to  some  Kentuckians,  but  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  we  fear  that  it  will  consist  only  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of  commonplace- 
ness,  related  in  a  style  so  stilted  as  to  be  humor- 
ous if  one  is  not  obliged  to  read  the  entire  book. 

In  Golden  Shackles,  by  "  Alien  "  (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.,  New  York),  tells  of  a  remarkable  father, 
who  cripples  his  small  son.  In  bitterness  of 
spirit  he  decides  that  it  will  be  a  relief  to  discover 
gold,  and  disappears  with  a  smaller  daughter. 
The  career  of  the  latter  in  a  miners'  camp  is 
sketched  in  no  very  attractive  style,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  author  means  well  enough.  The 
book  is  an  exception  to  many  published  nowa- 
days in  that  it  is  entirely  moral. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  is  a  woman  of 
such  general  ability  and  such  excellent  training 
with  her  pen  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  her 
deserting  the  field  of  the  cathedral  and  of  art  for 
fiction.  Nor  is  one  surprised,  in  looking  at  the 
four  short  stories  contained  in  the  little  volume 
One  Man  Who  Was  Content  (The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York),  to  discover  that  she  has 
brought  freshness  of  feeling,  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life  with 
which  she  deals. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  is  at  her  best  when  she 
deals  in  any  way  with  seafaring  people ;  the  in- 
stinct for  the  sea  is  evidently  in  Mrs.  Barr's 
blood;  her  imagination  is  inspired  by  it,  her 
poetic  sense  vivified,  and  her  descriptive  power 
stimulated  by  contact  with  the  sea  in  any  form. 
Her  latest  story,  Prisoner*  of  Conscience,  appeals 
to  the  two  instincts  which  are  strongest  in  her 
nature — the  love  of  the  sea  and  the  instinct  for 
religion.  It  is  a  story  of  exceptional  power,  and 
it  deals  with  a  motive  which  Mrs.  Ban*  thoroughly 
understands.  Her  people  are  the  Shetland  fisher- 
folk,  brought  up  in  the  strictest  kind  of  Calvin- 
ism, and  believing  in  it  literally  and  with  absolute, 
unquestioning  faith.  Mrs.  Barr  works  out  the 
destiny  of  three  people  under  the  awful  cloud  of 
a  fatalistic  faith,  and  she  shows  how,  in  the  end,  a 
higher  and  finer  type  of  Christianity  prevails  over 
the  lower,  harder,  and  narrower  type  which  has 
made  conscience,  not  a  force  that  guides,  but  one 
that  binds  and  imprisons.  If  the  story  has  a 
fault,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  shading ; 
it  is  almost  too  powerful ;  the  strain  is  at  times 
too  great.  In  originality,  freshness  of  feeling, 
and  genuine  literary  force,  Mrs.  Barr  has  written 
nothing  better.  (The  Century  Company,  New 
York.) 


Mr.  F.  Frankfort  Moore  attempted  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  thing  in  The  Jessamy  Bride, 
He  set  out  to  reproduce  a  group  of  the  best- 
known  men  and  women  of  the  last  century — the 
group  which  centered  around  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
included  Burke,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  and  two 
or  three  famous  actresses,  Goldsmith's  "  Jessamy 
Bride  "  being,  of  course,  as  the  title  of  the  book 
indicates,  the  central  figure.  Mr.  Moore  has  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  conversation  of  some  of 
the  best-known  talkers  in  the  history  of  English 
literature.  He  has  not  been  in  every  case  entirely 
successful,  and  yet  his  story  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
distinct  and  charming  success.  His  portraiture 
of  Johnson  is  not  very  effective,  but  he  succeeds 
admirably  with  Garrick  and  with  the  "  Jessamy 
Bride."  The  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  delight- 
ful, and  one  forgets  its  defects  in  its  freshness  of 
sentiment  and  sweetness  of  tone.  (Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

The  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-School  Teacher*. 
Combination  Bible,  which  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
National  Publishing  Company  (239  Levant  Street, 
Philadelphia),  shows  the  changes,  additions,  and 
omissions  made  by  the  revisers  in  King  James's 
Version,  thus  presenting  at  a  glance  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  versions.  It  also  con- 
tains helps  of  all  kinds  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
a  concordance,  maps,  and  a  subject  index.  The 
text  follows  that  of  the  Oxford  Bible.  The  book 
is  printed  from  an  unusually  large,  clear  type,  is 
bound  with  flexible  covers,  and  appears  to  be  in 
every  way  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  book-mak- 
ing. Its  advantages  to  the  student  and  teacher 
are  obvious. 

Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  Place  of  Death  in  Evolu- 
tion (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York)  is  re- 
served for  later  notice. The  second  edition  of 

Archbishop  Ireland's  The  Church  and  Modem 
Society  has  appeared.     (D.  H.  Mc Bride  &  Co., 

Chicago.) A  memoir  of  the  late/ai*  Hopkins 

Morison  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  an  inter- 
esting biography,  not  only  to  the  friends  of  die  late 
Dr.  Morison,  to  all  those  who  live  in  Milton,  Mass., 
and  to  Unitarians  generally,  but  to  those  who 
would  read  about  the  quiet,  normal  development 
of  Christian  civilization  in  New  England  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  well  known  as  the 

author  of  many  books  for  girls,  has  now  pub- 
lished a  book  which  she  dedicates  to  her  grand- 
sons. The  title  is  The  Open  Mystery,  a  Reading 
of  the  Mosaic  Story,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.)  Mrs.  Whitney  believes,  with  all  other 
Christians,  that  there  is  something  in  this  old 
story  beyond  all  question  of  mere  outward  form 
or  order  or  authorship.  This  something  "has 
been  given  into  the  souls  of  men  who  have  been 
thus  received  into  the  '  fellowship  of  the  mystery ' 
which  was  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  was  not  a 
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hiding  against  all  finding,  but  only  a  safe-covering 
far  a  sore,  continual  bringing  forth."  In  this 
spirit  Mis.  Whitney  relates  the  early  Old  Testa- 
meat  stories,  and  earnestly  seeks  to  strike  through 
the  surface  at  the  truth  and  unity  which  lie 

bdow. The  House  of  Dreawis  (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co^  New  York),  by  an  anonymous  author,  is  one 
of  those  books  of  which  we  have  not  too  many. 
It  is  dreamful,  of  course,  but  its  dreams  are  of 
that  graphic  sort  which  live  with  us  in  the  day- 
time as  well  as  in  the  night-time,  of  that  sort 
which  bring  not  only  spiritual  comfort,  strength, 
and  rest  in  hours  of  meditation,  but  go  with  us 
in  the  other  hours  of  activity  or  endurance  and 
make  character. 

HISTORY   AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan's  The  Life  of  Nelson 
really  rounds  out  and  is  the  logical  development 
of  his  two  great  works  on  "  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power.**  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  recent  work  of 
biography  has  been  more  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  and  in  England  the  book  has  already  been 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  as  masterly  and  com- 
prehensive. We  shall,  of  course,  review  it  at 
some  length  at  an  early  date.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

We  reserve  for  later  notice  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Benjamin  fowett,  by  Messrs  Evelyn  Abbott 
and  Lewis  Campbell.  (E.  P.  Da  tton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

TRAVEL,  ETC. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  put  into  book 
form  some  of  the  newspaper  letters  written  on 
his  recent  visit  to  Cuba,  and  has  added  thereto 
information  about  the  situation  in  Cuba  sug- 
gested by  many  questions  asked  him  since  his 
return.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of  interference 
by  the  United  States  solely  on  the  ground  of 
humanity,  and  he  cites  the  reports  of  our  con- 
suls in  Cuba  to  sustain  his  charges  of  wanton 
cruelty  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Davis  that  the  United  States  should  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  facts  before  interfer- 
ence, and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  present 
State  Department  will  not  only  obtain  full,  accu- 
rate, and  impartial  knowledge,  but  that  it  will  lay 
it  before  the  country.  (R.  H.  Russell,  New 
Yoik.) 

Sketches  Awheel  in  Modern  Iberia  is  a  fairly 
readable  record  of  a  bicycle  trip  through  Spain 
made  two  years  ago  by  a  husband  and  wife — 
William  H.  and  Fanny  B.  Workman.  This  is  a 
wheeling  trip  not  often  taken,  because  of  the 
badness  of  Spanish  roads.  The  authors  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  many  places  not  often  visited 
by  tourists,  and  to  see  the  people  near  at  hand 
and  under  familiar  conditions.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

LITERATURE 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies  does  not  receive  any 
important  addition  in  the  way  of  positive  knowl- 


edge, although  it  receives  some  correction  of  exu- 
berance of  feeling  in  the  preface.  Exuberance 
of  feeling  is  now,  however,  so  uncommon  among 
writers  of  purely  literary  themes  that  it  is  quite 
pardonable,  not  to  say  distinctly  enjoyable.  The 
book  deals  with  Lodge,  Webster,  Herrick,  Cra- 
shaw,  Cowley,  Otway,  and  a  few  minor  writers,  in 
Mr.  Gosse's  well-known  style — a  style  which 
never  conveys  the  impression  of  spontaneity,  but 
which  is  generally  clear,  informative,  and  satis- 
factory. Moreover,  Mr.  Gosse  understands  his 
field  thoroughly ;  he  is  an  indefatigable,  although 
he  has  not  always  been  an  entirely  accurate, 
student.  His  work  shows  in  all  essential  details, 
however,  gieat  care,  trained  intelligence,  and 
sound  taste.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

To  the  Temple  Classics  have  been  added  the 
second  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Le  Morte 
Darthur,  and  the  first  volume  of  Florio's  transla- 
tion of  the  Essayes  of  Montaigne.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  this 
series  to  reprint  this  notable  Elizabethan  transla- 
tion of  one  of  the  classics  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture.   (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Mark  Twain  is  better  known  as  a  humorist  and 
a  story-teller  than  as  an  essayist,  but  his  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  have  put  together 
eight  of  his  essays  under  the  title  How  to  Tell  a 
Story  and  Other  Essays,  and  included  them  in  the 
very  interesting  series  of  American  Essays  which 
they  are  now  giving  to  the  public.  These  essays 
are,  as  one  might  anticipate,  of  a  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous character,  so  far  as  subjects  are  con- 
cerned, and  yet  they  are  not  without  their  literary 
atmosphere  and  references.  "  How  to  Tell  a 
Story,"  "  In  Defense  of  Harriet  Shelley,"  and 
"  Fenimore  Cooper's  Literary  Offenses,"  show  the 
student  of  literature  as  well  as  the  original  writer 
and  humorist ;  but  the  priva'e  history  of  the 
Jumping  Frog  story  takes  us  into  the  field  which 
Mark  Twain  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  Two 
essays  are  devoted  to  M.  Paul  Bourget,  about 
whom  and  to  whom  Mr.  Clemens  has  some  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  things  to  say. 

Again  this  week  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, send  us  another  of  their  valuable  publica- 
tions, on  the  cover  of  which  they  have  thought 
well  to  put  the  name  of  the  editor,  but  not  that 
of  the  author.  The  publication  is  a  reprint,  with 
notes,  of  La  Pierre  de  Touche — a  comedy  by  Emile 
Augier  in  collaboration  with  Jules  Sandeau.  The 
name  of  the  editor,  however,  Dr.  Harper,  of 
Princeton  University,  deserves  prominent  enough 
place,  since  his  introduction  to  the  play  is  one  of 
the  best  essays  on  the  modern  French  drama 
which  we  have  read.  No  one  else  has  so  clearly 
drawn  the  distinction  between  the  plays  of  dram- 
atists like  Alexander  Dumas  fils  and  those  of  an 
£mile  Augier.  From  the  first,  we  have  plays 
about  life  as  one  suspects  it ;  from  the  latter,  as 
one  sees  it ;  with  the  first,  comedy  is  a  reflection 
of  the  half-world  merely ;  with  the  latter,  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  whole  world. 
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The  Outlook 


THE   FINE   ARTS 

Mr.  George  lies  is  the  general  editor  of  the  ad- 
mirably annotated  lists  of  the  American  Library 
Association  (Boston).  The  Association  now  pub- 
lishes in  an  attractive  volume  a  Bibliography  of 
Fine  Art.  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  has  charge  of 
the  departments  of  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, decoration,  and  illustration,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel  edits  that  of  music.  We 
note  some  regrettable  omissions ;  for  instance, 
justice  is  not  done  to  all  the  works  of  John 
Addington  Symonds  and  Walter  Pater;  but  these 
omissions  are  rare  exceptions.  The  descriptive, 
critical,  and  comparative  notes  are  excellent,  and 
the  volume  is  sure  to  be  of  great  value.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  an  appendix  may  shortly  be 
issued  by  Mr.  lies  to  his  "  Readers'  Guide  to 
Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Science." 

OUT-OF-DOORS 

The  author  of  Nature  %n  a  City  Yard,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Skinner,  seems  to  be  a  happy  com- 
bination of  John  Burroughs,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  PI.  C.  Bunner.and  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  book  which  would  reflect  credit  on 
the  collaboration  of  those  skilled  picturers  of 
nature  and  life.  With  his  John  Burroughs  pen 
he  writes  of  the  flowers,  plants,  insects,  and  sky 
effects  that  may  be  studied  and  enjoyed  in  a  city 
back  yard ;  then  he  dips  into  the  Warner  ink- 
stand and  gives  us  occasional  descriptions  of 
"  that  McGonigle  Boy,"  with  a  running  comment 
of  modern  philosophy  from  the  urban  point  of 
view;  and  he  introduces  a  Jersey  peddler  and 
other  peripatetic  street  characters  with  all  the 
gayety  and  precision  of  Mr.  Bunner.  It  is  de- 
cidedly a  book  for  city  lovers  of  country  life  to 
read.     (The  Century  Company,  New  York.) 

EDUCATIONAL 

Miss  Mary  R.  Ailing- Aber's  An  Experiment  in 
Education  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York)  is  an 
account  of  certain  methods  of  teaching  children 
which  were  tested  in  a  private  school  in  Boston, 
and  later  in  a  public  school  at  Englewood,  111. 
They  were  made  in  the  hope  of  discovering  how 
far  the  traditional  methods  of  teaching  children 
are  responsible  for  the  defects  of  mental  life 
which  come  to  the  surface  later.  The  volume  is 
a  very  suggestive  contribution  to  current  educa- 
tional literature. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Talks  to  Younsr  Men  and  the  Talks  to 
Young  IVomen,by  the  R«v.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
which  appeared  in  18%  in  the  "  Ladies'  Home 
Journal "  have  been  published  in  two  n*at  vol- 
umes by  the  Century  Company,  New  York.  The 
44  Talks  to  Young  Women  "  aroused  some  feeling, 
when  published,  on  account  of  1>.  Park  hurst's 
position  on  the  woman's  suffrage  question; 
many  women  who  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  resented  the  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Parkhurst.  His  analysis  of  the  women  who  ad- 
vocate the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women 


seemed  unfair.  There  are  women,  womanly  wo- 
men, who  ask  for  the  ballot  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
unselfishness ;  they  believe  it  would  improve  the 
condition  of  wage  earning  women,  and  give  the 
poor  man's  home  a  larger  share  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Government.  Tbey  advocate  woman's 
suffrage  while  they  shrink  from  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility it  imposes.  All  the  "  manly  women," 
to  quote  Dr.  Parkhurst,  are  not  found  on  one  side 
of  this  question,  nor  all  the  womanly  women  on 
the  other.  On  the  subject  of  college  education 
for  women,  Dr.  Parkhurst  should  study  more 
closely  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  of  women's  colleges,  and  coeducational 
institutions  of  learning.  He  seems  to  have  al- 
lowed preconceived  opinions  to  control  his  judg- 
ment after  some  investigation  into  the  subject 
The "  Talks  to  Young  Men  "  is  a  most  valuable 
book  ;  every  man,  young  or  old,  will  gain  a  new 
purpose,  perceive  a  new  revelation  of  the  place  he 
should  fill  in  the  world,  and  God's  purpose  in 
creating  him.  Dr.  Parkhurst  knows  man,  his 
strength  and  his  weakness.  The  author  of  these 
"  Talks  "  is  too  earnest  and  sincere  a  man  to  have 
approached  the  subjects  he  treats  of  in  these 
books  in  other  than  a  reverent  spirit.  Where  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  the  world  is  better  for 
what  he  has  written ;  where  he  has  only  partial 
knowledge  his  touch  is  uncertain. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  is  the  editor  of  The  Literary 
Year-Book,  1897.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
It  is  a  pity  that  American  authors,  publishers, 
and  booksellers  are  not  represented  to  a  larger 
extent  in  this  publication.  Nor  does  the  volume 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  comprehensive 
work  of  reference  in  British  literary  matters.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  nevertheless,  the  book  seems  well 
done,  and  the  various  tables  and  directories  are 
not  too  dry  reading,  for  sandwiched  among  them 
are  some  good  portraits  and  biographical  sketches. 

Literary  Notes 

— One  of  the  chapters  of  General  Wilson's 
new  biography  of  Grant  may  be  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  great  commander,  for  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  most  valuable  war  letters 
addressed  during  that  period  by  the  General  to 
his  friend,  the  Hon.  £.  B.  Washburne,  then  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  later 
American  Minister  to  France.  The  new  volume, 
which  will  appear  early  in  May,  is  the  twelfth  of 
Appletons'  Great  Commander  Series. 

— The  "  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology  "  has 
just  been  added  to  the  list  of  American  periodi- 
cals. The  editor  is  Professor  G.  E.  Karsten,  of 
the  University  of  Indiana,  and  he  has  associated 
with  himself  as  co-editors  the  following  special- 
ists :  For  the  department  of  Germanic  grammar, 
Professor  G.  A.  Hench,  of  Michigan ;  for  Eng- 
lish, Professor  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Yale ;  for  German 
literature,  Professor  H.  S.  White,  of  Cornell ;  for 
the  European  interests*  Professor  George  Holz, 
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of  Leipsic.  The  journal  is  printed  at  the  Nor- 
wood (Mass.)  Press,  and  the  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  ought  to 
have  the  support  of  all  interested  in  Germanics. 

— The  Boston  "  Literary  World  "  publishes  a 
paragraph  out  of  a  private  letter  from  R.  D.  t 
Black  more,  in    which    the    author   of    "Lorna 
Doone"   sa>s  that   to  Americans  the   English.^ 
language  owes  nearly  all  its  new  expressions: 
•*  There  does  not  seem  to  be  left  in  us  the  power 
to  hit  out  a  new  spark  of  language.     We  are  like 
a  lot  of  boys  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
looking  on  at  the  blacksmith,  and  racing  for  his  \ 
red  chips." 

— The  London  journals  are  recalling  the  story 
of  the  visitor  to  Wessex  who  inquired  of  an  old 
man  if  he  knew  Thomas  Hardy,  and  received  the 
following  "  delicious  bit  of  depreciation  "  in  an- 
swer :  "Oh,  the  writen*  chap !  I've  read  some  of 
his  works.  They  say  'tis  a  gift.  Seems  to  me 
'tis  just  writen' — just  sitten'  down  an'  writer/,  an' 
not  doen'  nothen'  at  arl.  What  do  'e  do  ?  I  ask 
'e.  Here  be  I  doen'  more  proper  work  than 
Hardy  ever  did,  an'  they  don't  tark  about  I,  an' 
say  *  There's  a  great  chap,'  like  they  do  about  'e." 
— The  San  Francisco  "  Argonaut "  tells  of  the 
downfall  of  a  would-be  wit  who  once  tried  to  en- 
trap James  T.  Fields  at  a  dinner  party.  Before 
Mr.  Fields's  arrival  one  of  the  gentlemen  informed 
the  other  guests  that  he  had  written  some  lines 
which  he  intended  to  submit  to  Mr.  Fields  as 
Southey's,  and  to  ask  in  which  of  that  author's 
works  they  could  be  found.  This  programme 
was  carried  out.  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  them  before,"  replied  the  publisher, 
'*  and  there  were  only  two  periods  in  Southey's 
life  when  such  things  could  possibly  have  been 
written  by  him."  "  When  were  those  ?"  •'  Some- 
where," said  Mr.  Fields,  "  about  that  early  period 
of  his  existence  when  he  was  having  measles  or 
cutting  his  first  teeth,  or  near  the  close  of  his  life 
when  his  brain  was  softened.  The  versification 
belongs  to  the  measles  period,  but  the  ideas  be- 
tray ihe  idiotic  one." 

— An  anonymous  writer  in  "  The  Progressive 
Review  "  tells  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Walt 
Whitman  He  wntes  especially  of  a  talk  with 
the  Autocrat,  who  said  :  "  Oh  I  Whitman  ?  well, 
well,  well,  Whitman  is  all  very  well — he  has  ca- 
pacity, but  it  won't  do — it  won't  do.  I  tell  you 
what,  it's  something  like  this :  you  know  skillful 
cooks  say  that  the  faintest  odor,  the  merest  whiff  of 
asafoetida  will  give  a  piquant  flavor  to  a  dish — and 
I  can  believe  that ;  but  to  drench  it  in  asafoetida, 
no,  that  won't  do.  Now,"  he  continued,  "  the 
other  day  Lowell  and  Longfellow  and  I  were 
chatting  together,  and  the  subject  of  Whitman 
turned  up.  Said  Lowell :  '  I  can't  think  why 
there  b  all  this  stir  about  Whitman ;  I  have  read 
a  good  deal  of  his  poetry,  but  I  can't  see  any- 
thing in  it — I  can't  see  anything  in  it'  «  Well,' 
said  Longfellow, '  I  believe  the  man  might  have 


done  something  if  he  had  only  had  a  decent 
training  and  education.' " 
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A  Roman  Catholic  Jubilee 

The  friends  of  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  last  week  celebrated  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  many  marks  of  deep  appreciation 
the  jubilee  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  pre- 
sides over  that  diocese.  A  stranger  in  the  city 
would  have  been  impressed  by  the  thronged 
streets,  the  crowds  of  marching  men  and  chil- 
dren, the  decorated  houses  and  churches,  which 
suggested  some  great  holiday.  It  was  a  noble 
tribute  to  the  work  of  a  highly  esteemed  man. 
On  the  evening  of  April  21  a  vast  procession 
representing  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  marched 
through  the  streets.  A  banquet  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  Archbishop.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented in  behalf  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and 
also  in  behalf  of  his  friends  in  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Louis,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  said  that  some  of  the  marching 
societies  desired  to  carry  the  Irish  flag,  but  the 
Archbishop  responded  that  he  would  allow  only 
the  American  flag.  The  address  of  the  Arch- 
bishop in  reply  to  the  many  words  of  apprecia- 
tion was  fine  in  its  spirit  and  catholic  in  its  ex- 
pression. We  quote  his  reference  to  other  de- 
nominations, as  follows : 

I  rejoice  at  the  good  feeling  that  exists  between  Cath- 
olics and  their  fellow-citizens  of  various  denominations. 
1  rejoice  when  they  unite  in  works  of  general  benevo- 
lence. Many  outsiders  are  models  of  devoted  tie  5s  to 
such  work.  As  our  divine  Lord  did  not  confine  charity 
to  the  orthodox  Jews,  but  pointed  to  the  heterodox 
Samaritan  as  a  model  for  them  and  for  us,  so  may  we 
learn  lessons  sometimes  from  those  that  are  without,  and 
always*  unite  with  them  in  relieving  the  sufferers  of  our 
race ;  thus  united  in  deeds  of  benevolence  toward  others, 
we  shall  learn  to  love  one  another  the  more,  and,  without 
compromising  one  iota  of  our  honest  convictions,  be- 
come worthy  of  the  name  of  our  city.  May  sweet  char- 
ity ever  characterize  our  intercourse  with  one  another  and 
with  all  men.  whatever  be  their  faith  or  race.  1  know, 
Catholic  people  of  Philadelphia,  that  this  is  your  senti- 
ment as  well  as  that  of  your  Archbishop. 


Another  Step  toward  Christian  Union 

The  Congregational  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
which  held  its  sessions  in  the  Cential  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Philadelphia  last  week,  took 
action  which  may  prove  to  be  of  great  importance. 
It  may  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  while  this  Asso- 
ciation is  not  as  large  as  many  others,  it  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  denomination. 
The  report  on  Christian  Union  which  was  adopted 
at  the  last  National  Council  had  its  origin  in  this 
Association.  There  were  many  sessions  of  great 
interest  at  the  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  but  the 
most  important  for  the  outside  world  was  the  one 
which  considered  thus  subject  of  Christian  Unity. 
It  was  felt  that  the  first  movements  toward  the 
unity  of  the  Church  must  begin  with  those  whose 
forms  of  government  are  essentially  the  same. 
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Addresses  on  the  general  subject  were  therefore 
given  by  the  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D., 
representing  the  Congiegationalists,  President 
Weston,  representing  the  Christian  Connection, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  8.  Phiibut,  representing  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  All  were  catholic  in  spirit ;  all 
deprecated  existing  divisions ;  and  all  expressed 
their  belief  that  union  as  a  mechanism  is  impos- 
sible, but  that  it  is  sure  to  come  as  a  growth.  At 
the  close  of  the  discussion  an  address  was  delivered 
which  recounted  the  progress  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  federation  of  the  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  known  as  the  Free  Church  Congress. 
The  question  was  then  asked,  Why  should  we 
not,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  do  what  has  already 
been  so  well  accomplished  on  the  other  side  ?  As 
a  result  a  motion  was  adopted  memorializing  the 
National  Council's  Committee  on  Chiistian 
Union,  and  asking  that  steps  be  taken  looking 
toward  a  movement  among  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  corresponding  to  the  Free  Church 
Congress  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  adopted  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  action,  at  least  by  the  year  1900,  some- 
thing like  visible  co-operation  may  be  realized. 
We  have  already  reported  in  these  columns  the 
growth  of  the  Free  Church  Federation  in  Eng- 
land. 

• 

Progress  in  Fifty  Years 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Central  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Bangor,  Me.,  was  celebrated 
on  April  1.  The  chief  event  of  the  day  was  the 
address  of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Field,  D.D.,  who 
for  thiity  years  was  pastor  of  the  church,  and  who 
since  his  resignation  has  remained  in  Bangor. 
Dr.  Field  for  years  was  one  of  the  most  unique 
figures  in  the  pulpit  of  our  country.  He  was  re- 
peatedly called  to  more  conspicuous  places,  but 
was  restrained  from  accepting,  either  by  his  mod- 
esty or  his  love  of  his  people.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  he  was  once  exchanging  with  an  emi- 
nent pastor  of  the  old  school,  and  since  widely 
known  as  a  conservative  leader.  They  met  on 
their  return  from  their  respective  services,  when 
Dr.  Field  said  to  Dr.  A.,  "  I  hope  you  had  a  good 
time  with  my  people — what  did  you  pieach 
about  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  Dr.  A.,  "  I  dui  have  a 
good  time,"  rubbing  his  hands  in  delight,  "  and  I 
preached  on  'the  damnation  of  the  heathen.' 
Did  you  enjoy  yourself  in  my  church.  Dr.  Field  ?** 
The  characteristic  reply  was  to  this  effect :  •'  I 
hope  the  service  did  good — my  text  was  '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.*"  Modest,  witty,  a 
spiritual  genius,  yet  intensely  distrustful  of  him- 
self, Dr.  Field  has  been  content  to  be  loyal  in  a 
small  field,  but  the  size  of  the  field  has  been  no 
measure  of  the  ability  of  the  man  or  the  worth  of 
his  work.    The  following  extracts  from  his  ad- 
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dress  at  the  anniversary  are  worthy  of  careful 
perusal : 

The  change  of  the  central  point  of  our  theology  from 
the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  ruler  to  the  love  of  the  in- 
finite Father  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  ex- 
alting in  our  preaching  of  character  above  either  formal 
works  or  a  formal  faith ;  the  substituting  in  the  place  of 
excessive  and  unwholesome  appeal  to  fear  as  a  motive 
the  more  Scriptural  appeal  to  conscience,  to  love  to  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  impulses  of  our  nature ;  the  larger 
hope  for  the  future  life ;  the  assurance  that  if  any  are 
finally  lost  it  is  because  the  infinite  resources  of  infinite 
love  are  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  save  them— these  are 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  come  over  the  faith  of 
the  Church  and  over  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  during 
the  fifty  years  since  this  church  was  organized.  For 
that  we  bless  God,  and  are  thankful :  by  just  so  much  is 
the  Christianity  of  the  Church  purer  and  more  powerful, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  more  hopeful. 

Anniversary  of  the  Training  Home  for 
Christian  Workers 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Training 
Home  for  Christian  Workers  were  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
New  York,  April  23.  This  institution  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission.  Its  object  is  to  fit  young 
women  to  engage  in  mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  those  most  prominent  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  are  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Schauffler,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bainbridge,  who 
represent  the  City  Mission  Society.  At  the  anni- 
versary addresses  were  given  by  three  of  the 
graduates,  two  being  intended  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  reaching,  respectively,  adults 
and  children.  The  anniversary  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  A.  II.  Bradford,  D.D.,  and 
the  diplomas  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  of  New  York.  The  Principal  of  this 
school  is  Miss  Rosina  D.  Rowe.  The  instruc- 
tion is  practical  and  direct,  as  all  can  understand 
who  know  anything  of  the  methods  .of  Dr. 
Schauffler.  Such  schools  as  these,  filled  with 
earnest  and  consecrated  spirits,  are  evidences  of 
Christianity  which  no  fine  theories  can  disprove. 

Unitarianism  in  England 

This  year's  meeting  of  the  Unitarians  of  Great 
Britain  was  held  at  Sheffield.  The  two  things  in 
the  meetings  which  will  be  of  the  most  interest 
to  our  readers  were  the  sermon,  and  a  discussion 
on  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Churches.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke, 
who  was  so  long  known  as  one  of  the  eminent 
ministers  of  the  Established"  Church,  and  whom 
many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  in  the 
famous  Bedford  Chapel  on  Oxford  Street.  The 
Chapel  has  already  been  torn  down,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  is  practically  a  Unitarian,  although  we 
detect  in  his  sermon  something  far  more  catholic 
than  limitation  to  any  denomination.  His  text 
was,  "  Tbe  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  He 
said  that  the  main  subject  of  preaching  is  the 
human  heart  of  man  and  the  human  heart  of 


God,  and  their  natural  relation  one  t6  another. 
He  said  also :  "  In  sermons  the  preacher  must 
subordinate  all  mere  intellectual  interest  to  the 
questions  which  affect  the  heart  of  man.  .  .  . 
The  world  is  a  sorely  troubled  one ;  it  is  shadowed 
by  sin ;  it  is  filled  with  strife,  and  the  human 
heart  looks  to  the  preacher  for  the  word  of  com- 
fort, consolation,  and  rest."  The  sermon  closed 
with  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ 
as  one  who  taught  religion,  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  out  of  the  knowledge  and  love  in 
the  heart  of  common  humanity.  The  discussion 
on  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Churches  was  signifi- 
cant. The  speaker  indicated  that  he  felt  that  the 
ministers  are  devoting  too  much  time  to  merely 
intellectual  questions ;  that  they  are  preaching 
literature  rather  than  religion.  These  were  inter- 
esting questions :  "  Are  not  the  ministers  some- 
times more  concerned  about  problems  than  about 
souls  ?"  "  Do  they  not  suffer  because  they  fail  to 
make  enough  of  the  simple,  human,  reasonable, 
natural  Christ  ?"  "  In  repudiating  tbe  supernatural 
have  they  not  missed  the  potency  of  personality  ?" 
The  other  matter  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
somewhat  singular  statement  that  "  many  leave 
the  Unitarian  Church  because  they  find  it  too 
restricted."  There  is  a  monopoly  of  real  liberal- 
ity in  no  denomination.  Not  infrequently  those 
who  emphasize  liberality  most  are  actually  the 
narrowest ;  and  not  infrequently  those  who  seem 
to  stand  for  bigotry  are  broad  and  liberal.  There 
is  no  distinct  line  separating  those  who  are  essen- 
tially liberal  from  those  who  are  essentially  the 
reverse.  Some  one  once  asked,  "  What  has 
Unitarianism  done  for  England?"  The  happy 
reply  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  was,  "It  has 
given  to  the  world  James  Martineau."  If  it  had 
done  nothing  else,  it  would  still  have  a  record  of 
which  it  might  well  be  proud.  But  James  Marti- 
neau has  passed  his  years  of  active  service,  and 
the  question  will  soon  arise,  What  will  Unita- 
rianism in  England  do  in  the  future?  Will  it 
find  another  James  Martineau  to  act  as  a  prophet 
and  interpreter  of  its  deepest  and  truest  life  ? 

In  India  , 

The  religious  world  of  India  has  recently  been  ( 
very  much  stirred  over  the  visit  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Barrows,  and  the  return  of  Swami  Vivekananda. 
We  have  already  reported  the  generous  reception 
given  to  Dr.  Barrows,  and  the  excellent  service 
which  his  lectures  have  rendered.  Swami  Vive- 
kananda, as  is  well  known,  came  to  this  country 
three  years  and  a  half  ago  to  attend  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions.  Being  a  man  of  some  elo- 
quence and  of  a  certain  oratorical  power,  he 
gained  some  notoriety.  He  has  been  lecturing 
in  England  and  America  on  the  Vedanta  philos- 
ophy. Wildly  exaggerated  reports  have  been 
sent  to  India  concerning  the  success  of  his  work. 
It  has  been  said  that  thousands  of  Americans  and 
Europeans  have  been  converted  to  Hinduism 
through  him,  and  that  among  the  converts  are 
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many  of  the  "  master-minds  of  science,  philoso- 
phy, and  theology."  Naturally,  his  countrymen 
were  roused  to  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and 
planned  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  on  his 
return.  It  may  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  single  person  of  eminence  or 
special  intelligence  in  this  country  being  converted 
to  the  Hindu  philosophy  by  Swami  Vivekananda, 
or  any  one  else.  He  has  been  listened  to  with 
much  interest,  and  many  have  been  glad  to  study 
what  he  has  had  to  teach  them.  That  is  all  the 
truth  there  is  in  that  report.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  was  welcomed  as  a  hero.  The  Swami 
has  not  expounded  in  England  and  America  pure 
Hinduism,  but  a  teaching  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  following  is  condensed  from  the  "  Madras 
Mail,"  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  his  beliefs : 

Every  nation  has  some  department  in  which  it  excels. 
The  strength  of  the  Indian  people  is  their  intense  re- 
ligiousness. In  other  countries  religion  is  a  minor 
thing— a  mere  ornament  of  life,  overshadowed  by  their 
commerce  or  their  politics.  To  the  Hindu  it  is  the  whole 
of  life.  His  leaders  have  never  been  generals  or  kings, 
but  sages.  India  will  never  compete  with  European 
nations  in  politics,  but  its  contribution  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  knowledge  is  a  spiritual  philosophy.  India 
may  freely  learn  from  the  West  in  material  things,  but 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit  India  must  be  the  teacher  of 
the  world. 

There  are  two  elements  in  Hindu  literature— one  con- 
sisting of  eternal  truth,  and  the  other  of  ever-changing 
rites  and  customs  and  social  institutions.  The  India  of 
to-day  is  in  bondage  to  these  latter.  It  must  cast  off 
the  bonds  and  get  back  to  the  original  and  eternal  spirit- 
ual philosophy— that  is,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta, 
which,  it  is  maintained,  will  supply  the  only  philosophic 
basis  lor  ethical  and  moral  codes. 

The  strength  of  Hinduism  as  compared  with  Chris- 
tianity and  other  faiths  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
independent  of  any  historic  persons.  Christianity  must 
stand  or  fall  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  Islam  with  Moham- 
med, but  Hinduism  rests  solely  on  spiritual  truth. 

The  Swami  attributes  all  that  he  knows  to  his  master 
Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa  (an  illiterate  but  remark- 
able Brahman  devotee  who  lived  near  Calcutta  a  few 
years  ago,  and  of  whom  Professor  Max  Miiller  recently 
wrote  an  account  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century").  '*  As 
the  Lord,"  says  Vivekananda,"  has  incarnated  himself  in 
time  past  in  Rama,  Krishna,  Buddha,  and  others,  so  for 
the  present  age  he  has  incarnated  himself  in  Ramakrish- 
na Paramahamsa,  who  is  worshiped  to-day  by  thou- 
sands of  men  in  America  and  Europe,  because  his  teach- 
ings are  just  the  teachings  which  modern  circumstances 
require.  The  modern  world  must  bew  and  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Sri  Ramakrishna." 


Missionaries  to  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris 

The  free  and  careless  side  of  life  in  the  so-called 
Latin  Quarter  has  been  so  clearly  portrayed  in 
recent  fiction  that  anything  regarding  student  life 
in  Paris  is  of  interest.  In  the  current  number  of 
••  The  Open  Church  "  the  Rev.W.  M.  Paden,  D.D., 
tells  of  the  religious  work  begun  there  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.,  during  his  few  months' 
service  in  the  American  Chapel.  Dr.  Wood  was 
much  interested  in  and  had  intense  sympathy  for 
these  young  men,  and  realized  their  perils  and 
temptations,  and  the  meager  opportunities  which 
there  existed  for  strengthening  even  a  nature  in- 
clined toward  religion.     Finding  that  the  students 


would  not  come  over  the  river  to  hear  him,  he 
went  to  them.  A  series  of  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings was  inaugurated  in  the  atelier  of  one  of  the 
larger  schools.  There,  amidst  the  surroundings 
of  an  artist's  workshop — some  seated  on  stools 
and  some  on  rough  chairs — a  large  company  of 
students  meet  every  Sunday  night  to  listen  to  an 
unconventional  service.  One  student  presides  at 
the  piano ;  a  half-dozen  others  with  various  instru- 
ments form  an  orchestra  to  lead  in  the  singing  of 
the  hymns.  After  the  Scriptures  have  been  read 
a  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music — 
the  best  they  can  obtain  in  Paris — is  listened  to. 
The  leader  then  talks  to  the  students  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  minutes,  usually  on  some  theme  of 
special  interest  to  them.  These  Sunday  evening 
meetings  have  been  very  largely  attended,  and 
have  become  a  wholesome  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  students.  "  They  give  the  Christian  students 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  Christian  sympathies, 
and  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  each  other. 
They  keep  the  ideals  of  Anglo-Saxon  morality 
befoie  the  colony.  They  are  of  immeasurable 
encouragement  to  well-doers,  and  keep  the  fire 
burning  under  the  consciences  of  many  who  are 
not  doing  so  well.  In  individual  cases  men  who 
have  drifted  far  have  been  won  back  to  Christian 
allegiance.  Some  have  been  enlisted  in  a  week- 
night  service  for  prayer  and  conference,  and  many 
have  been  brought  into  helpful  relations  with  the 
churches  across  the  river.  The  sick  are  visited, 
the  despondent  are  counseled  and  encouraged, 
and,  above  all,  the  essentials  of  ethical  conduct 
and  Christian  faith  are  discussed  with  the  stu- 
dents almost  daily  in  the  frankest  and  most  per- 
sonal way — for  the  art  student,  instead  of  resent- 
ing such  conversation,  invites  it  and  likes  it."  This 
work,  which  has  been  so  well  begun,  we  believe  is 
being  earned  on  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Pax  ton, 
D.D.,  Ute  of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York. 

An  Incident 

On  Sunday  of  last  week  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  found  himself  suffering 
fiom  a  severe  cold.  His  voice  grew  more  and 
more  husky  as  he  proceeded,  and  at  length,  after 
struggling  with  the  impediment  unsuccessfully,  he 
Mopped  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse  and  said : 
"I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  Mrs.  Chadwick  to 
finish  my  sermon  for  me."  As  she  came  up  into 
the  pulpit  he  pointed  out  the  place  in  his  manu- 
script which  he  had  reached,  and,  turning  to  his 
congregation,  explained,  "  My  wife  has  not  read 
the  manuscript,  but  I  think  she  can  get  along  with 
it."  She  gracefully  completed  the  discourse  in  a 
clear,  firm  voice,  notwithstanding  the  sudden 
emergency  and  the  unusual  position;  after' which 
her  husband  came  back  into  the  pulpit  to  con- 
clude the  services  of  the  morning,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  "A  friend  in  need  i*  a  wife  indeed" — a 
felicitous  benediction  to  which  the  congregation 
must  have  wished  to  say  "  Amen." 


Correspondence 


Infamous — if  True 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  "Volunteers'  Gazette"  of  April  3— by 
the  way,  an  able,  wide-awake  paper — makes  the 
following  statement,  which,  if  authentic,  calls  for 
more  than  a  passing  comment.     I  quote : 

"  The  •  North  and  West » tells  how,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Liquor  League  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  officers  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  remarkable  language. 
He  said: 

"*The  success  of  our  business  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  creation  of  appetite  for  drink. 
Men  who  drink  liquor,  like  others,  will  die,  and  if 
there  is  no  new  appetite  created  our  counters  will ' 
be  empty,  as  will  be  our  coffers.  After  men  are 
grown  and  their  habits  are  formed,  they  rarely 
ever  change  in  this  regard.  It  will  be  needful, 
therefore,  th?t  missionary  work  be  done  among 
the  boys ;  and  I  make  the  suggestion,  gentlemen, 
that  nickels  expended  in  treats  to  the  boys  now 
will  return  in  dollars  to  your  tills  after  the  appe- 
tite has  been  formed !  Above  all  things  create 
appetite !' " 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  even  in  a  nom- 
inally Christian  land  such  diabolical  sentiment 
and  purpose  can  be  allowed  to  exist.  I  wish  to 
ask  through  the  pages  of  your  widely  read  paper 
if  it  be  the  case.  I  would  also  like  to  ask,  if  this 
is  true,  what  do  the  heads  of  our  Christian  homes 
expect  to  do  about  it  ?  How  do  they  intend  to 
protect  the  children  of  the  land  ? 

A  Mother  of  Sons. 

[If  correctly  reported,  the  speech  above  de- 
scribed is  a  disclosure  of  the  sin  of  the  liquor- 
selling  business  which  stands  in  no  need  of  com- 
ment.— The  Editors.] 

The  Original  Emancipation  Proclamation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  your  issue  of  April  3,  General  J.  G.  Wilson, 
in  his  valuable  and  delightful  paper  on  "Gran  's 
Historic  Utterance?,"  at  p. 890,  uses  these  words : 
"Since  the  loss  by  fire  of  Lincoln's  original 
Emancipation  Proclamation."  He  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  of  the  January, 
1863,  proclamation  in  the  Chicago  fire.  The 
original  draft  of  the  September,  1862,  proclama- 
tion, in  the  handwriting  of  President  Lincoln, 
with  added  pencilings  by  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward, 
now  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  in  Albany,  and  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. Two  papers  are  added  to  it — one  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  dated  January  4,  1864,  testifying 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  paper,  and  adding  that 
it  was  sent  to  Albany  with  the  consent  of  Presi- 


dent Lincoln.  The  other  paper  gives  the  history 
of  the  paper  in  these  words :  "  This  original  and 
only  draft  of  the  first  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Albany  Army  Relief 
Bazaar  in  February,  1864,  and  brought  the  sum 
of  $1,100  toils  funds.  It  became  the  property 
of  Gerrit  Smith,  who  presented  it  to  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  in  1865.  It  was 
purchased  of  the  Commission  by  vote  of  the 
Legislature  for  $1,000,  and  ordered  deposited  ia 
the  State  Library." 

W.  R.  Eastman. 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sugar  and  the  Tariff 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  very  intelligent  and  discriminating  review 
of  my  book  on  our  promising  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry intimates  that  its  development  requires 
"  very  high  incirect  taxes."  On  the  contrary,  a 
duty  of  1  to  \%  cents  per  pound  upon  imported 
raw  sugar  would  be  sufficient— a  material  reduc- 
tion from  the  tariff  of  1883— with  a  countervailing 
duty  to  offset  European  export  bounties.  This  is 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  Dingley  Bill.  Contrast  it  with 
the  duties  imposed  upon  sugar  by  every  European 
country  (except  Great  Britain)  of  4  to  9  cents  per 
pound,  averaging  4.86  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
raw  sugar  now  levied  by  eight  European  nations. 
(See  p.  11,  •«  Sugar.")  To  this  they  add  direct 
subsidies  and  export  bounties  to  sugar-produrers 
aggregating  $25,000,000  a  year. 

Make  Hawaiian  sugar  pay  the  same  duty  as 
that  from  other"  reciprocity  "  countries,  as  you  so 
justly  urge,  and  the  new  duties  proposed,  though 
less  than  one-third  the.  average  European  rate, 
will  enable  over  $200,000,000  of  capital  to  be 
lucratively  employed  in  operating  the  upward  of 
1,000  large  sugar-mills  required  to  supply  the 
American  market  with  $100,000,000  worth  of 
sugar  annually  made  from  beets  and  cane  grown 
by  American  fanners.  This  is  a  very  moderate 
"indirect  tax"  to  supply  needed  revenue  for  the 
time  being*,  and  to  create  the  only  industry  of 
enormous  proportions  that  offers  American  agri- 
culture a  home  market  for  nearly  2,000,000  acres 
of  a  new  and  profitable  crop.  Sugar  is  the  best, 
simplest,  and  most  practical  proposition  yet  ad- 
vanced for  helping  to  relieve  agricultural  deprts- 
sion.  And  we  shall  never  have  prosperity  in 
America  until  the  farmer  is  again  prosperous. 
Herbfrt  MYRfCK, 
Editor  "  American  Agriculturist." 


The  energy  which  some  people  waste  in  de- 
nouncing their  luck  would  almost  enable  them  to 
succeed  in  spite  of  it. — Puck. 
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Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  ts  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the  writer's 
name  and  address. 

"  R.'s"  inquiry,  April  10,  for  a  form  of  morning 
and  evening  prayer  suitable  for  a  child  of  three 
has  brought  more  communications  than  we  have 
space  for.  Thanking  all  the  writers,  we  select 
the  following : 

Morning. 

Now  I  awake  and  see  the  light, 

'Tis  God  who  kept  me  through  the  night ; 

To  him  I  lift  my  voice  and  pray 

That  He  will  keep  roe  through  the  day. 

If  I  should  die  before  'tis  done, 

O  God,  accept  me  through  thy  Son. 

Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light. 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care, 
And  all  that  makes  the  day  so  fair. 

Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good, 
In  all  we  do,  in  work  or  play, 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day. 

Evening. 

Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me, 

Bless  thy  little  lamb  to-nigbt. 
Through  the  darkness  be  thou  near  me, 
Watch  my  sleep  till  morning  light. 

All  this  day  thy  hand4ias  led  me, 

And  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care ; 
Thou  hast  clothed  me,  warmed  and  fed  me ; 

Listen  to  my  evening  prayer. 

Let  my  sins  be  all  forgiven, 

Bless  the  friends  1  love  so  well ; 
Take  me  when  I  die  to  heaven, 

Happy  there  with  thee  to  dwell 

Morning  or  Evening. 

Jesus,  bless  thy  little  child, 
Make  me  gentle,  pure,  and  mild ; 
Let  angels  guard  me  day  and  night, 
Teach  me  to  know  and  love  the  right ; 
Let  my  sins  be  all  forgiven, 
And  fit  me  for  a  home  in  heaven. 

Amen. 

"  A.  D."  sends  the  criticism  that  in  the  usual 
version  of  the  familiar  cradle  prayer,  "  Now  I  lay 
me,"  etc.,  the  phrase,  "  I  pray  the  Lord,"  should 
be  amended  to  "  I  pray  Thee,  Lord,"  so  as  to  be 
really  an  invocation  rather  than  a  declaration. 

Are  you  not  wrong  in  saying,  on  page  762,  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  belonged  to  no  denomination  ?  My  read- 
ing of  his  life  years  ago,  I  am  sure,  gave  me  a  different 
impression.  One  ot  his  early  biographers,  I  think,  pre- 
sented him  as  an  unbeliever.  He  was  a  member  of  an 
infidel  club  in  his  early  days,  but  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Butler's  Analogy,  or  Mcllvaine's  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  was  a  student  of  the  Bible 
certainly  during  his  Presidency.  I  distinctly  remember, 
when  comment  was  made  in  some  papers  at  the  time  of 
his  assassination  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  because  he 
was  at  the  theater  on  Good  Friday,  that  a  leading 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington 
stated  in  a  letter,  published  at  the  time,  that  it  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  intention,  declared  to  him,  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  faith  in  his  church  in  the  then  near  future. 


Can  all  this  be  substantiated?  The  writer  was  on  the 
other  side  from  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  war,  but,  with  all 
his  difference  wi£h  the  position  ot  the  President  politi- 
cally, has  not  been  able  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  firm 
belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
religion  of  the  Saviour,  whose  purity  of  life  was  surely 
reflected  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  -  H. 

Our  statement  was.  strictly  correct.    It  is  equally 
certain  that   Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Christian  man. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  Dr.  Bushnell  denom-  . 
inated  "the  ou+side  saints,"  who  belong  to  the 
invisible  church,  but  not  to  the  visible. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  how  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Mohammedan  countries  mark  their  time,  in  distinction 
from  our  Christian  era  ?  J.  E.  W.      . 

The  Chinese  for  more  than  2,000  years  have 
dated  events  from  the  year  of  the  accession  of  ' 
the  emperor  reigning  at  the  time.  For  general 
chronology  their  system  is  a  complicated  mode  of 
reckoning  by  yearly,  monthly,  and  daily  cycles  of 
60.  If  1864  is  the  first  year  of  a  cycle,  1873  will 
be  the  tenth  year,  etc.  Each  year,  month,  and 
day  has  its  own  name  in  its  cycle,  and  by  com- 
pounding these  names  the  year,  month,  and  day 
are  expressed  in  a  single  word.  The  epoch  of 
the  first  cycle  is  2397  B.C.,  corrected  in  Chinese 
usage  to  2277  B.C.  In  Japan,  the  European  or 
Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  in  1872.  Jap- 
anese historians  date  their  ancient  history  from  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  660  B.C.  The 
era  in  use  among  Mohammedans  is  that  of  the 
Hegira,  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca, 
a.d.  622. 

1.  What  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  embraced  in 
the  Septuagint  ?  2.  When  was  the  Old  Testament  canon 
closed,  authoritatively  or  otherwise?  3.  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  Christ  had  and 
used  the  same  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now 
possess  in  our  Bible  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  did  he  use  the 
same  Bible  as  we  do  now  ?  4.  What  evidence  is  there 
for  the  statement  that "  theology  has  no  infantile  stage," 
but  comes  forth  as  revelation  complete  and  perfect  ? 

I.  W.  B. 

1.  The  Septuagint  translation  into  Greek,  be- 
gun about  280  B.C.,  includes  all  our  canonical 
books,  together  with  the  apocryphal.  2.  The 
canon  stood  as  now  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  but  was  not  free  from  controversy  as  late 
as  90  A.D.,  when  a  Jewish  synod  pronounced 
against  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
3.  Yes ;  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  those  of  the  Apostles  prove  this ;  these  quo- 
tations, however,  being  mainly  from  the  Septua- 
gint version.    4.  None  that  we  know  of. 

It  is  reported  that  Robert  Ingersoll,  in  one  of  his  re- 
cent speeches  in  New  York,  said  that  David  starved  two 
wives.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  and  where  I  can  find  such  a  statement  ? 

A.  E.  W. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  exclusive  information  on  that 
subject  (if,  indeed,  he  made  the  statement).  We 
must  refer  you  to  him. 

Where  can  I  find  a  story  or  novelette  entitled  "  The 
Bishop's  Vagabond"  ?  I  read  it  some  years  ago,  but 
have  forgotten  where  I  found  it.  L.  E,  T. 


For  the  Little  People 


The  Relief  of  the  Flood  Sufferers 
By  Mary  Willis 
Catherine,  Jack,  and  Bob  were  in  the  big  play- 
100m.  All  the  toys  were  out,  and  it  looked  as 
if  a  cyclone  had  visited  a  toy-shop,  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  contents  had  been  blown  into  this 
big,  sunny  room. 

The  children  were  looking  out  of  the  window, 
but  nothing  they  saw  seemed  to  interest  them  at 
all.  Catherine  exclaimed,  two  or  three  times, 
"See  that  bird!"  but  the  others  did  not  even 
look  where  she  pointed,  and  dear  little  Catherine 
flattened  her  nose  against  the  window-pane,  and 
wished  in  her  little  heart  that  mamma  was  at 
home,  and  that  dear  Martha  did  not  have  a  head- 
ache. 

Suddenly  Jack  called  out,  *■  There's  Margery  Pp 
and  the  children  stood  on  tiptoe  to  watch  whe'he- 
Margery  would  come  in 
at  the  gate,  or  go  down 
the  road  to  grandma's. 
"She's  coming!  She's 
coming !"  the  three  chil- 
dren exclaimed  in  one 
breath.  Margery  looked 
up  at  the  window,  saw 
her  three  cousins,  and 
waved  her  tarn  frantic- 
ally as  she  came  up 
the  path. 

The  children  rushed 
down  stairs  so  fast  they 
nearly  fell    over  each 
other.  M  Mamma  has — 
no,  Martha  has  a  head- 
ache, and    mamma's  gone  to  town ;  we  are  so 
lonesome,  and  have  nothing  to  play."    And  they 
hung  round  Margery  as  if  she  had  rescued  them 
from  an  awful  doom. 

Margery  asked  no  more  delightful  game  than 
to  lead.  "  Boss  "  was  Jack's  name  for  it,  when 
he  was  tired  of  following  Margery's  lead.  To  be 
the  one  to  plan  and  direct  other  children  was 
Margery's  chief  pleasure. 

She  looked  around  the  big  play-room  with  shin- 
ing eyes.  She  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the 
first  difficulty  was  that  there  were  too  many  things 
about.  So  she  proposed  playing  house-cleaning. 
Such  beating  and  brushing  and  dusting  was  a 
new  experience  to  Jumbo,  the  elephant ;  the  team 
of  horses,  Dancer  and  Piancer,  if  they  thought  at 
all,  must  have  decided  that  the  way  to  care  for 
horses  was  entirely  unknown  in  that  family, 
for  they  were  groomed  with  a  brush-broom  and 
dusted  off  with  Catherine's  apron.  The  animals  in 
the  Noah's  Ark,  Noah,  Mrs.  Noah,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters,  were  all  put  to  soak  in  the  basin, 


while  the  inside  of  the  ark  was  flooded  and  the 
roof  shut  down.  Catherine  was  inclined  to  dis- 
pute this  treatment  of  her  dear,  kind  Noah,  who 
saved  all  the  animals,  but  to-day  it  was  follow 
Margery  or  she  would  go  home.  Catherine  con- 
soled herself  by  lifting  Noah's  and  Mrs.  Noah's 
heads  out  of  the  water.  The  dolls  were  picked 
up  and  shaken,  all  except  Catherine's  Li  Hung 
Chang.  She  saved  him  by  holding  him  every 
minute.  This  debarred  her  from  her  full  share 
of  house-cleaning,  but  it  saved  her  darling  from 
Margery's  broom.     Long  before   the  play-room 


was  in  order  Margery  tired  of  the  game,  to  the  joy 
of  Catherine,  who  quickly  rescued  the  soaking 
family  and  animals  from  the  basin,  and  dried  out 
the  ark  with  her  doll's  bed-quilt.  Bob  had  stood 
very  close  to  his  dapple-gray  horse,  named,  after 
the  butcher's  gray  horse,  "  Bill."  Bill  was  about 
the  only  thing  in  the  play-room  that  had  not  been 
beaten,  shaken,  or  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  by 
Margery,  with  Jack's  assistance.  At  last  Margery, 
almost  breathless,  sat  down. 

Jack's  cart  and  horse  stood  on  the  floor ;  at 
once  Margery  thought  of  a  new  game.  They 
would  send  food  to  the  people  whose  homes  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Western  floods.  Barrels 
were  taken  from  the  grocery-store,  still  damp 
from  the  scrubbing  Margery  had  given  them. 
Noah,  Mrs.  Noah,  the  sons,  and  the  daughters 
would  in  their  damp  condition  represent  the  flood 
sufferers,  while  the  animals  from  the  ark  could 
be  scattered  about.  Wa  Sin,  the  new  gentleman 
from  China,  whom  nobody  in  particular  claimed, 
and  Mabel,   Catherine's  last  doll,  who  had  not 
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yet  grown  into  a  very  warm  place  in  her  affections, 
were  put  into  the  big  chair,  which  for  the  time 
was  the  roof  of  a  high  building,  on  the  top  of 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  flood.  The 
horse  started  with  his  load,  the  children  in  proces- 
sion behind  him.  Jack  thought  they  ought  to 
tave  a  drum  and  flags,  but  Margery  said  that 
would  be  horrid,  telling  all  the  country  how  good 
they  were  in  caring  for  those  sufferers.  Round 
and  round  the  play-room  went  the  relief  party. 
The  animals  were  put  on  their  feet,  the  sons  and 
the  daughters  stood  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  as  the  inhabitants  of  villages.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Noah  were  put  in  the  cart  because  of  their  great 
age,  and  driven  to  the  ark,  and  put  in  it.  Mar- 
gery said  the  flood  had  receded,  and  the  house 
was  on  dry  land. 

By  some  mistake,  the  black  bear,  Sancho 
Panza,  given  to  Bob  last  year,  was,  after  a  vigor- 
ous brushing,  left  on  the  floor  beside  the  house, 
on  the  roof  of  which  Wa  Sin  and  Mabel  were 
deposited  by  the  flood.  Margery  saw  him,  gave 
a  scream  which  made  all  the  children  jump, 
pushed  Jack  in  front  of  her,  saying  hoarsely, 
•*  The  wild  beasts  have  come  out  of  the  woods  to 
eat  the  animals !" 

Jack  jumped,  overturning  the  cart  and  the  horse 
and  throwing  out  the  barrels  of  flour  and  potatoes 
The  children  gathered  in  a  group.  "  Jump  on  Bill 
and  ride  to  the  rescue,  Bob."  Bob  jumped  on 
Bill,  somewhat  bewildered  as  to  what  be  was  to 
do.    "  Ride  hard,"  commanded  Margery. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  mamma 
and  papa,  with  most  fascinating  bundles,  stood  in 
the  door,  and  the  flood  sufferers,  with  the  wild 
beasts  from  the  forests,  were  forgotten. 

A  Woods  Family 
Perhaps  you  think  that  little  baby  and  child 
bears  living  with  their  mothers  and  fathers  in  the 
woods  do  not  have  to  obey,  are  left  free  to  do 
as  they  choose.  In  "  Harper's  Magazine "  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  recently  told  a  story, 
which  is  a  true  one,  of  a  bear  and  her  children 
who  lived  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  There  is  at 
one  place  in  the  Park  a  house  or  hut  where  trav- 
elers can  get  food.  Last  year  a  she  bear  came 
to  the  house  and  clearly  indicated  that  she  wished 
broken  food ;  that  her  spirit  was  most  friendly ; 
that  she  would  violate  no  privileges  extended  to 
her.  The  man  who  ke;>t  this  lunch  station  un- 
derstood the  bear  perfectly,  and,  after  feeding  her, 
allowed  her  to  carry  off  the  food  she  did  not  eat. 
He  knew  she  had  a  family,  but  he  respected  ber 
prejudices  for  privacy,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
find  out  where  she  lived  or  how  large  a  family  he 
was  at  least  partially  supporting.  One  day  the 
mother  bear  went  out  of  the  house  as  usual  with 
food  for  her  family,  and  when  she  had  got  a  little 
way  from  the  house  she  found  her  children  wait- 
ing for  her.  She  was  very  angry.  She  put  the 
food  down,  rushed  at  her  two  children,  punished 
them  severely,  and  drove  them  back  info  the 


woods.  At  a  certain  place,  evidently  the  place 
she  told  them  to  wait  for  her,  she  left  them,  and 
went  back  to  the  house,  where  she  stayed  two 
hours.  The  disobedient  children  must  have 
grown  very  hungry.  Doubtless  mothers  bringing 
up  children  in  the  woods  have  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety.  They  have  to  hide  their  babies  from 
hunters,  and  from  other  animals  who  would  hurt, 
if  they  did  not  kill,  them ;  and  then  it  must  be  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  find  babies  who  get  lost  in 
the  woods;  there  are  no  policemen  there,  no 
people  to  guide  them  back  home  when  they  get 
lost.  Poor  mothers  of  the  woods,  how  much 
they  have  to  do,  and  how  good  the  wood  babies 
should  be ! 

"Baby  Goes  to  Sleepy  Town" 
By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe 

Baby  goes  to  Sleepy  Town  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
But  foolish  little  Bab) -heart  can  never  find  the 
way. 

Mother  has  to  go  along  and  lead  her  by  the  hand 
All  the  way  through  Drowsy  Lane  and  on  to 
Slumber  Land. 

Oh,  my  little  Baby-heart,  learn  the  way  to  go  ! 
Mother  has  such  lots  to  do  she  can't  run  to  and 
fro. 

Mother,  dear,  I  never  saw  the  way  to  Sleepy 
Town.  i  t 

Don't  you  know  my  eyes  are  shut  before  you  lay 
me  down  ? 

Teacups 

Do  you  ever  think,  when  you  sit  at  the  table* 
that  the  dishes  you  see  upon  it  were  not  dreamed 
of  years  ago  ?  that  the  materials  of  which  dishes 
are  made  were  not  known  to  the  children  of  a 
few  centuries  ago  ?  We  have  tea-cups  and  coffee- 
cups  now,  but  years  ago  there  *vas  no  distinction  ; 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  were  all  drank  from  the 
same  cups.  In  the  coffee-raising  countries  the 
cups  were  without  handles.  At  first  when  cups 
were  introduced  into  Europe  they  were  treated 
as  ornaments.  It  was  not  until  after  America 
was  settled  by  the  English  that  teacups  came 
into  familiar  use. 

He  Did  Not  Need  a  Judge 

A  man  in  New  York  lost  a  pet  dog.  A  few 
days  later  he  met  a  woman  carrying  the  dog.  He 
told  her  it  was  his  dog,  and  tried  to  take  it  from 
her.  Both  were  arrested.  The  judge  listened  to 
the  stories.  He  then  had  the  man  and  woman 
taken  into  anothei  room.  A  policeman  held  the 
dog.  At  a  signal  from  the  judge  the  dog  was 
put  on  the  floor.  He  bounded  into  the  arms  of 
the  man  and  licked  his  face.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  woman.  The  dog  himself  decided 
who  was  his  owner, 
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Wie  Child's  World 

The  stOry  is  told  of  the  father  and  mother  of  a 
small  boy,  who  often  preferred  to  go  driving  with- 
out him.  In  order  to  avoid  a  scene,  tbey  would 
send  the  boy  off  with  his  nurse,  telling  him  they 
were  not  going  driving.  lie  found  them  out  sev- 
eral times.  One  day  they  unintentionally  passed 
htm  on  the  road ;  the  little  fellow  doubled  his 
fists,  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  There  go 
the  two  biggest  liars  in  this  town." 

A  small  girl  was  brought  to  a  kindergarten  by 
her  mother.  It  was  her  first  experience  outside 
of  the  nursery.  She  would  not  let  her  mother 
leave  her,  clung  to  her,  and  cried  hard  when  she 
attempted  to  go.  At  last  the  mother  held  a  long 
whispered  conversation  with  her,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  child  took  her  place  at  the  table.  At 
twelve  o'clock  a  nurse  came  for  the  child.  When 
the  child  saw  the  nurse,  she  looked  at  her  with 
scorn,  saying,  "  Mamma  said  she  would  come  for 
me  herself  if  I  would  stay,  but  I  knew  she  would 
not.  She  went  out,  didn't  she  ?"  The  nurse  and 
the  child  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  understancirg 
as  to  the  mother's  character  for  veracity. 

Recently  a  woman  received  a  letter  from  an 
aunt,  who  had  much  to  [ do  with  her  as  a  child. 
The  letter  contained  much  information  in  regard 
to  several  members  of  thje  family.  The  receiver 
was  astonished  to  find  how  much  of  this  she 
questioned  as  being  absolutely  true.  On  looking 
over  her  experience  with  this  aunt  she  had  to 
admit  to  herself  that  her  aunt  was  as  strictly 
truthful  as  women  of  her  temperament  usually 
are,  but  that  she  had  always  distrusted  this  rela- 
tive. Suddenly  she  realized  why.  When  this 
woman  was  a  little  girl,  this  aunt  would  send  her 
upstairs  after  a  handkerchief,  or  overshoes,  or 
book,  and  then  slip  our,  when  she  had  promised 
to  take  the  child  with  her.  The  distrust,  the  nat- 
ural result  of  such  treatmtnt,  had  left  an  ineradi- 
cable impression  that  had  affected  all  intercourse 
with  this  relative.  It  is  without  doubt  true  that 
the  character  of  one's  whole  life  bears  ? he  impress 
of  those  who  are  about  one  in  childhood.  Trust 
grows  in  the  world  at  large  if  the  child  is  not 
shocked  by  discoveries  of  untruth,  injustice,  dis- 
honesty, in  the  child  world  where  its  standards  and 
impressions  of  that  unknown  world  are  formed. 

A  Lesson 

Last  year  in  the  New  York  Legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  known  as  the  Mercantile  Act,  to  pro- 
tect women  and  children  employed  in  dry-goods 
stores.  In  New  York,  through  the  energy  of  its 
Consumers'  League  and  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  by  which  department  this 
act  must  be  enforced,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
to  employ  inspectors  to  enforce  this  act  was 


secured.  The  first  arrest  under  the  law  took  place 
lately.  A  husband  and  wife  were  arrested  for 
violating  every  section  of  the  law  :  for  employing 
females  under  age  without  a  permit  from  the 
Health  Department;  for  working  them  sixty-five 
hours  a  week  ;  for  u-ing  the  basement  without  a 
permit ;  for  not  posting  copies  of  the  law ;  and 
for  sanitary  infringement  of  the  law.  This  man 
and  his  wife  were  notified  six  times  by  the  in- 
spectors, who  did  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
of  oppressing  a  small  dealer ;  but  when  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  announced  that  his 
"  pull "  was  so  great  that  he  could  do  as  he  chose, 
the  law  was  enforced,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
wer*»  held  for  trial  before  the  Special  Sessions 
and  fined  five  dollars  each.  This  is  a  triumph 
which  will  work  untold  good,  especially  among 
dealers  in  the  tenement-house  thoroughfares, 
where  the  violations  of  the  law  are  most  common. 

Is  the  Laborer  Worthy  of  his  Hire  ? 

Dear  Outlook:  Is  a  woman  who  has  had  a  college  edu- 
cation, studied  abroad,  and  had  successful  experience 
in  teaching,  worth  an  annual  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  ?  This  is  the  value  set  upon  her  by  the 
School  Board  of  one  of  New  York's  wealthiest  resident 
suburbs  in  a  neighboring  State.  The  public-school  sys- 
tem has  been  the  object  of  frequent  hostile  criticism  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  content  with  mediocre  teachers. 
This  suburban  School  Board  is  certainly  open  to  no 
such  charge.  It  has  given  expression  to  its  high  aims  and 
ideals,  in  the  first  place,  by  an  enumeration  of  thequalifi 
cations  demanded  in  candidates  for  certain  specified  posi- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  by  sending  a  circular  embodying 
these  to  instructors  in  these  departments  in  the  chief 
women's  colleges.  This  document  is  privately  printed, 
but  deserves  a  wider  circulation.  "  We  desire  for  Sep- 
tember." says  the  circular,  "  a  lady  to  take  charge  of  our 
German  department,  which  will  consume  her  entire 
time;  also  a  lady  tor  the  French  department.  The 
teacher  in  charge  should  be  a  college  graduate,  and 
should  have  acquired  her  accent  and  conversational 
qualifications  in  Europe.  She  should,  therefore,  be  able 
to  speak  or  write  fluently  the  language  she  teaches,  and 
should  not  merely  be  able  to  converse  on  the  subjects 
connected  with  the  daily  recitations.  She  must  have 
had  experience  in  public-school  work  and  be  able  to  con- 
trol easily  a  class  of .  thirty-five  pupils— disciplinary 
ability  is  essentiaL"  What  do  these  requirements  im- 
ply ?  The  young  woman  must  have  invested  four  years' 
time  and  at  least  two  thousand  dollars  in  her  college 
course.  In  order  to  be  able  to  speak  or  write  fluently  in 
the  language  she  teaches,  she  must  have  invested  a  year 
and  six  hundred  dollars  in  European  study ;  and,  lastly, 
she  must  have  had  as  much  as  a  year's  experience  in 
public-school  teaching.  When  she  is  ready  to  avail 
herself  of  this  generous  suburban  offer,  she  is  probably 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  represents  a  paid-up  capital 
of  six  years'  time  and  nearly  three  thousand  dollars— not 
counting  brains. 

What  does  the  School  Board  offer  her  in  return  ?  The 
following  limitations :  ••  Thi  text-books  used  in  the  first- 
year  classes  are  Wenckebach  and  Schrakamp's  German 
Grammar  and  '  Livre  de  Lecture  et  de  Conversation,' 
by  Fontaine.  The  method  used  is  a  combination  of  the 
natural  and  grammatical."  An  angel  could  not  meet 
their  requirements,  an  angel  would  not  stand  their  limi- 
tations. A  good  teacher  may  submit  to  long  hours, 
small  salary,  and  unpleasant  surroundings,  but  to  re- 
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strictions  and  limitations  in  text-books  and  methods  as 
a  matter  of  conscience  she  cannot  submit.  They  strike 
at  the  very  foundation  of  her  work. 

The  quantity  of  work  is  also  prescribed  by  the  circu- 
lar :  "  There  will  be  a  large  beginning  class  of  first-year 
students,  numbering  perhaps  a  hundred  and  twenty,  in 
German;  an  advanced  class  of  second-year  students, 
.  numbering  perhaps  seventy-five ;  a  higher  division,  con- 
taining those  pupils  who  are  to  enter  courses  in  college, 
in  which  a  maximum  equivalent  ot  German  is  required. 
These  will  probably  number  fifteen/'  This  is  an  inspir- 
ing outlook.  At  the  very  least  she  must  teach  the  satne 
lessons  in  beginning  German  to  three  divisions  each 
day ;  and  to  do  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  any  jus- 
tice they  ought  to  be  divided  into  four  divisions.  She 
must  correct  one  hundred  and  twenty  exercises  every 
day.  Besides  this,  she  has  about  a  hundred  pupils  in  ad- 
vanced classes  and  discipline  all  day  long.  The  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  honorable  Board  that  "  the  de- 
partment will  consume  all  her  time  "  seems  gratuitous. 
She  is  fortunate  if  it  doesn't  consume  her. 

"  The  salary  for  the  first  year  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  but  this  will  depend 
on  the  experience  and  qualifications  ot  the  ladies  se- 
cured." "  The  school  year  includes  forty  school  weeks, 
and  the  price  of  board  is  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a 
week,"  says  the  comprehensive  circular.  A v*  lady  "  with 
such  endowments  and  ex pe lien ce  really  ought  to  have 
eight-dollar  board.  Her  board  and  washing  for  the 
school  year  will  take  half  of  her  salary.  She  has  left 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  clothes,  books,  trav- 
eling expenses,  and  incidentals.  Let  us  hope  that  she 
can  live  at  home  in  the  vacations. 

Is  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? 

I.  H.  C. 

Ideal  for  Education 

Last  winter  the  Public  Education  Association 
of  New  York  maintained  its  classes  in  child- 
study,  and  its  public  lectures  for  teachers  and 
others  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  result  of  this 
work  has  been  to  greatly  enlarge  the  ideas  and 
comprehension  of  the  women  of  New  York  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  education.  While,  theoret- 
ically, this  work  has  been  intended  to  develop  an 
ideal  for  the  public  schools,  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures  have  been  so  wisely  chosen  that  the  au- 
dience has  conceived  an  ideal  for  the  education 
of  children  of  all  classes.  One  of  the  latest 
speakers  has  been  Dr.  William  Woods  Hutchin- 
son, of  Buffalo,  on  "  Instinct  and  Interest  of  the 
Child  in  Education."  Among  the  many  things 
said  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  none  were  more  impress- 
ive or  worth  more  to  thoughtful  parents  than 
this :  "  Above  all,  do  not  judge  the  child  by  our 
own  standards.  That  is  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  non-expert  in  dealing  with  the  minds 
of  children.  They  are  constantly  judged  from 
the  adult  standpoint."  Dr.  Hutchinson  asks, 
'*  Why  should  a  child  be  taught  to  count  in  higher 
numbers  than  he  has  any  use  for  ?"  Which  is  but 
a  short  way  of  saying.  Adapt  all  education  to  the 
needs  of  the  child.  This  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  education,  and  parents  and  teach- 
ers alike  are  slowly  coming  to  comprehend  it. 

Educational  Extension 

The  Brooklyn  Institute,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Professor  Hooper,  is  now  establishing 
branches  of  what  may  be  called    its    Lecture 


Bureaus  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Feeling 
that  there  was  no  hall  large  enough  to  contain  all 
the  members,  and  that  distance  and  want  of  quick 
connection  between  several  parts  of  the  city  pre- 
vented many  people  from  availing  themselves  of 
the  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  In- 
stitute, its  directois  have  established  branches  in 
several  sections  of  the  city,  to  which  its  best  lec- 
turers are  sent 

The  Social  Contributor 
Recently  a  woman's  page  of  one  of  the  daily 
papers  told  of  two  or  three  incidents  to  show  that 
young  ladies  in  society  were  often  cruelly  impo*ite 
to  one  another.  They  did  not  intioduce  men  to 
their  girl  friends,  and  did  nothing  to  give  girls 
who  were  strangers  to  others  a  good  time. 

A  mother,  who  had  one  son,  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  a  gentleman,  that  he 
should  meet  her  standards  of  what  constituted 
good  manners  in  society.  When  he  went  to 
dancing-school,  his  mother  was  his  attendant. 
The  first  lesson  she  taught  him  was  not  to  be  in 
a  hurry  to  select  his  partners,  but  look  to  see  if 
any  little  girl  had  been  forgotten  ;  if  one  had  been, 
he  must  ask  her  to  dance.  He  was  taught  that 
social  occasions  were  his  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  general  happiness  of  all  present.  It  was 
this  same  mother  who,  when  her  niece  announced 
that  she  was  not  going  to  college,  but  into  society 
when  she  left  school,  asked,  "What  have  you  to 
give  society  ?" — a  view  entirely  new  to  many  far 
older  than  the  young  girl  to  whom  this  question 
was  asked.  Manners  are  the  blossoms  that  take 
form  and  color  from  the  home  training.  If  each 
member  of  a  family  is  made  to  contribute  to  the 
social  life  of  the  family,  if  each  child  is  trained  to 
be  a  contributor  to  every  social  occasion,  is 
taught  that  the  attitude  of  the  receiver  is  the  self- 
ish, the  untrained  attitude,  we  shall  hear  less  of 
the  stupid  affairs  that  our  fashionable  friend?  so 
often  attend,  and  shall  never  hear  comments  on 
the  bad  manners  that  are  the  natural  expression 
of  selfishness. 

Child  Study 
The  interest  in  child  study  in  Illinois  is  great 
enough  to  have  organized  a  Congress  which 
holds  its  third  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  during 
the  last  three  days  of  April  and  the  first  of  May. 
The  Conference  is  intended  alike  for  parents 
and  teachers,  and  will  be  addressed  by  some  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  country. 

A  New  Art  Industry 
Word  comes  across  from  England  that  hand- 
weaving  has  become  a  fashionable  pastime  in 
England,  and  that  some  beautiful  and  artistic 
textiles  have  been  woven  after  designs  by  the 
weavers.  It  is  said  that  the  table-linen  and 
toweling  woven  by  some  ladies  are,  in  tiuth, 
works  of  art. 
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JURINGthe  past  week  interest  in 
Greece  has  centered  in  Athens 
rather  than  on  the  frontier. 
Military  movements  have  not 
been  very  clear  at  this  distance,  nor  so 
far  have  they  materially  changed  the  situ- 
tion  reported  last  week.  The  Greek  army 
is  still  in  force  at  Pharsalos,  where  a  bat- 
tle is  hourly  expected.  The  Turks  have 
not  yet  taken  Volo,  where  they  would  have 
turned  the  Greek  position  on  the  east; 
nor  have  they  taken  Velestino,  which 
lies  between  their  forces  and  Volo. 
There  has  been  a  sharp  fight  at  the 
latter  place,  and  the  Greeks,  are  claim- 
ing a  victory  for  General  Smolenski,  who 
was  in  command ;  but  the  impression  pre- 
vails that  the  importance  of  the  fight  was 
very  much  exaggerated.  What  has  hap- 
pened during  the  week  has  been  an  aston- 
ishing disclosure  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Greek  generalship.  The  troops  have 
fought  with  desperate  courage,  but  their 
fighting  has  gone  for  naught  because  of 
the  military  incompetency  of  their  leaders. 
The  popular  anger  at  Athens,  however 
indiscreet  in  expression,  is  amply  justified 
by  the  story  of  tbe  last  fortnight.  There 
is  very  little  doubt  that  two  weeks  ago 
tbe  Greeks  were  not  only  holding  thtir 
own  against  a  much  superior  foice,  but 
were  actually  gaining  ground .  They  were 
apparently  secure  on  tbe  Macedonian  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  a  position  to  strike 
effectively  at  Elassona,  when  the  order 
came  for  retreat,  and  they  were  compelled, 
in  a  fury  of  anger,  to  give  up  the  eastern 
frontier  to  the  Turks.  Under  Smolenski 
they  were  not  only  holding  the  Revenipass, 
but  they  were  actually  driving  the  Turks 
back  when  the  Crown  Prince  ordered 
them,  first  of  all,  to  halt,  and  then  to  re- 
treat and  abandon  that  whole  line  of  fron- 
tier. One  blunder  followed  another  in 
swift  succession ;  advantage  after  advan- 
tage was  cast  aside,  position  after  position 


abandoned,  the  bravery  of  the  men  every 
where  neutralized ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  spite  of  superb  courage,  the  re- 
treat from  Larissa  became  a  disgraceful 
panic.  The  Greek  fleet,  which  was  the- 
most  effective  weapon  in  their  hands,  has 
done  nothing,  apparently,  save  to  bombard 
a  few  unimportant  towns  and  destroy 
stores.  In  Epirus,  where  the  Greeks 
have  been  steadily  successful  from  the 
start,  no  real  advantage  appears  to  have 
been  gained. 


Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Greeks  feel  as  if  they 
had  been  handed  over  to  their  enemies 
by  their  own  Government,  no  less  than 
by  the  allied  Powers.  The  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  the  dynasty  has  been  deep 
and  bitter,  and  its  future  is  still  very  far 
from  being  secure.  The  feeling  is  gen- 
eral that  court  favor,  rather  than  com- 
petency, has  determined  the  organization 
of  the  Greek  staff,  and  that  the  attempts 
of  the  King  and  tbe  Crown  Prince  to  dis- 
charge mil  tary  functions  have  been  in 
the  last  degree  disastrous.  Y'elding  to 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  which 
was  rapidly  ripening  for  revolution,  King 
George,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  dis- 
missed the  Premier.  M.  Delyannis,  and 
called  to  that  position  M.  Ralli,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  new  Pre- 
mier is  in  tbe  prime  of  life ;  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Athens ;  was  a  student 
at  Paris,  and  has  been  a  leader  of  the 
Bar,  and  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  Min- 
ister of.  Justice  in  1880,  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  1892.  He  is  noted  for 
decision,  courage,  frankness,  and  he  is 
believed  to  be  a  republican  at  heart.  He 
has  never  been  a  favorite  at  court,  and 
his  appointment  in  this  critical  moment 
indicates   the  extremity  into  which   the 
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King  was  driven.  The  policy  of  the 
new  Ministry,  as  announced  by  M.  Ralli, 
will  be  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  reorganize  the  army  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  continue  the 
struggle,  if  such  a  course  is  feasible ;  if 
not,  to  secure  peace  on  the  most  honor- 
able terms.  Those  terms  involve  the 
autonomy  of  Crete,  and  the  rectification 
of  the  frontier  in  accordance  with  the 
pledges  of  the  Great  Powers.  As  the 
Powers  have  many  times  declared  for 
both  these  proposals,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  can  be  set  aside  when  the 
question  of  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  is  finally 
settled. 


Meanwhile  the  growing  divergence  be- 
tween the  Powers  becomes  more  distinct 
France  is  reported  to  have  declared  very 
plainly  that  Turkey  will  not  be  permitted 
to  despoil  the  Greeks ;  English  sentiment 
is  distinctly  in  that  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
personally  congratulated  the  Sultan  on 
the  success  of  the  Turkish  arms — a  success 
to  which  Germany  has  made,  it  ought  to 
be  said,  no  small  contribution  through  the 
presence  in  the  Turkish  army  of  a  num- 
ber of  German  officers,  some  of  whom 
are  still  on  the  active  list  of  the  German 
army.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  re- 
ports of  the  coming  intervention  of  the 
Great  Powers  and  of  the  conditions  which 
they  will  impose  upon  the  contestants,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  signs  of  discord 
are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
concord.  The  Eastern  situation  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  Russia  and 
Germany  than  with  the  sentiment  or  the 
wishes  of  France  and  England.  An  inter- 
view with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  has  been  widely  published,  and 
has  made  a  profound  impression.  The 
words  put  in  the  Minister's  mouth  are  so 
unusually  frank  and  bold  that  their  very 
audacity  makes  them  credible.  If  these 
statements  are  to  be  believed,  the  three 
Emperors  have  made  what  ought  to  be 
called  an  Unholy  Alliance.  Germany  and 
Austria  have  quietly  dropped  Italy,  after 
using  her  for  their  own  purposes  and  per- 
suading her  to  load  herself  with  debt; 
Russia  has  turned  against  France,  after 


having  secured  all  the  money  that  she 
needed  in  the  way  of  a  loan;  the  three 
Emperors  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  repression  of  the  liberal 
movement  wherever  it  shows  itself.  Under 
this  scheme  Crete  must  belong  to  Turkey, 
but  with  a  certain  amount  of  local  autonomy. 
The  sovereigns,  however,  graciously  agree 
that  the  Turks  shall  not  take  the  advan- 
tage of  their  successes  to  further  diminish 
Greek  territory.  It  is  in  South  Africa,  how- 
ever, that  the  Unholy  Alliance  is  to  disclose 
its  policy  in  the  most  direct  fashion.  Eng- 
land is  to  be  thwarted  at  every  turn,  and 
South  Africa  is  to  be  divided  up  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  amiable  Emperor  William, 
to  whom  is  also  credited  the  scheme  of 
announcing  himself  as  the  successor  to 
the  English  throne  when  the  Queen  passes 
away. 


This  announcement  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth.  It  is  very  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  English  Government  is  pre- 
paring for  possible  contingencies  in  South 
Africa.  When  the  matter  of  an  extra 
military  credit  of  one  million  dollars  to  be 
used  in  South  Africa  came  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
charge  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  the 
Government  was  trying  to  get  up  a  war  in 
that  section,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  usually  so 
cool  and  shrewd,  lost  his  temper,  and  Con- 
vinced the  Liberals  that,  while  the  inten- 
tion imputed  to  him  was  probably  too 
large,  it  was  not  wholly  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  presence  of  a  British  squadron  off 
Delagoa  Bay  is  not  explained  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Admiralty  that  it  is  there  for 
purely  routine  work.  People  have  been 
saying  for  some  time  that  a  battle-ship,  six 
cruisers  of  the  latest  build,  and  a  gunboat 
are  not  needed  for  ordinary  purposes  on 
the  South  African  coast  There  is  evi- 
dence of  some  kind  of  understanding 
between  England  and  Portugal  with  re- 
gard to  Delagoa  Bay.  No  Portuguese 
Ministry  could  for  a  moment,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  public  opinion,  dispose  of 
Delagoa  Bay  to  England,  but  such  a  Min- 
istry might  for  a  proper  consideration 
quietly  agree  to  allow  the  English  to  use 
Delagoa  Bay  as  if  it  were  their  own.  That 
is  apparently  what  is  being  done.  What- 
ever the  uncertainties  of  the  immediate 
future  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  England 
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means  to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  South 
Africa  at  all  costs,  and  that  neither  the 
antagonism  of  the  Boers  nor  the  alliance 
of  the  Emperors  will  divert  her  from  that 
policy. 

® 

The  division  of  the  new  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  into  small  groups  was  commented 
upon  in  these  columns  when  the  results 
of  the  recent  elections  were  announced, 
but  the  extreme  to  which  this  subdivision 
has  run  is  brought  out  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  "Times,"  who  says 
that  the  new  Reichsrath  contains  at  least 
twenty -five  separate  political  groups. 
There  are  62  members  of  the  Young 
Czech  group,  59  of  the  Polish  group,  SO 
German  progressists,  while  more  than 
250  are  divided  among  three  different 
groups  of  Socialists  and  six  different  Na- 
tionalist groups,  brought  together  along 
lines  of  race  or  speech.  Such  a  subdi- 
vision as  this  may  be  said  to  mark  the  dis- 
integration of  political  parties,  since  the 
principal  division  in  most  cases  is  in  no 
sense  political,  but  racial,  lingual,  or  local. 
Groups  aj?e  organized,  as  a  rule,  around 
some  small  local  interest  or  about  some 
distinctively  racial  feeling  or  object  Such 
a  subdivision  of  parties  as  this  represents 
an  extreme  subdivision  of  the  people  be- 
hind their  representatives,  and  explains 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  governing 
the  complex  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  hope  that 
any  satisfactory  financial  arrangement  can 
be  made  between  the  two  empires,  and  the 
only  solution  held  out  is  the  possible  ac- 
tion of  the  Emperor  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  decree. 


No  great  importance  attaches  to  the 
news  that  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  has 
signed  a  decree  looking  to  applying  to 
Cuba  the  scheme  of  reform  announced 
about  three  months  ago,  and  then  out- 
lined in  The  Outlook.  The  insurgents 
absolutely  refuse  to  even  consider  a  peace 
based  on  these  reforms,  demanding  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  while  military  law  rules  in 
Cuba,  the  application  of  the  reforms  to 
the  parts  of  the  island  held  by  Spain  can, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  little  more  than 
a  force.  Meanwhile  the  war  goes  on 
with  no  positive  results  and  very  little 
actual  fighting  of  battles.    A  typical  epi- 


sode was  that  announced  by  the  press  in 
bold  head-lines  as  "A  Great  Victory," 
"  Important  Battle."  It  consisted  in  the 
explosion  of  some  dynamite  bombs  con- 
cealed under  a  road  over  which  Span'sh 
troops  were  marching.  Some  of  the  troops 
were  killed  by  the  explosion — accounts 
vary  in  fixing  the  number  from  ten  to 
two  hundred;  the  Spanish  troops  re- 
treated homeward,  and  the  Cubans  in  the 
hill-tops  fired  a  fusillade  of  victory.  An 
interesting  account  of  an  interview  with 
Sefior  Canovas  has  been  written  for 
"Harper's  Weekly"  by  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow.  The  Prime  Minister,  referring 
to  the  proposed  reforms,  said:  "The 
Government  has  given  its  pledge,  and 
Cuba  will  have  everything  which  a  repub- 
lic could  desire  short  of  separation  from 
the  mother  country.  She  has  now  liberty 
of  the  press  and  liberty  of  speech  as  com- 
plete as  we  have  in  Spain ;  and,  as  you 
know,  here  in  Spain  the  papers  have  a 
license  as  unbridled  as  in  America.  What 
we  must  work  for  is  peace,  in  order  that 
we  may  develop  commercial  relations." 
Seftor  Canovas  commented  courteously 
but  with  some  natural  wonder,  on  the  fact 
that  "so  great  a  nation  as  the  United 
States,  with  such  vast  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  with  Spain  and  Spanish- 
American  countries,  should  send  to  repre- 
sent these  interests  a  gentleman  with  whom 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  converse  intelli- 
gibly." Mr.  Hannis  Taylor,  the  new  Minis- 
ter to  Spain,  it  seems,  speaks  neither  Span- 
ish nor  French.  Mr.  Bigelow  states  that 
even  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
at  Madrid  cannot  speak  Spanish.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made — and  we  think 
it  a  good  one — that  retired  army  and  navy 
officers  who  are  still  in  robust  health,  as 
many  of  them  are,  would  make  excellent 
material  for  foreign  appointments  because 
of  their  special  training  and  education. 


There  is  a  difference  this  year  between 
British  thriftiness  and  American  spend- 
thriftiness.  This  was  clearly  brought  out 
last  week  in  the  submission  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) of  the  British  Budget  At  Wash- 
ington we  are  treated  to  various  guesses 
of  needed  appropriations ;  these  are  revised 
and  generally  enlarged,  but  without  any 
exact    knowledge    of  what   the  coming 
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year's  revenue  is  to  be.  Hence  one  cause 
of  deficits.  For  the  four  years  ending 
July  1  they  will  have  mounted  to  two 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  British  method  and 
our  own  is  that,  whi'e  Parliament  often 
refuses  some  of  the  requested  appropria- 
tions, it  never  increases  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  Budget,  British  finances 
are  in  a  notably  favorable  condition. 
During  the  past  year  receipts  were  $12,- 
000,000  more  than  expenditures,  and 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  national 
debt  of  $37,000,000.  The  surplus  this 
year  will  not  be  devoted  to  the  remission 
of  taxation,  but  to  an  increase  of  the 
naval  estimates  of  the  Imperial  garrison 
in  South  Africa,  to  education  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  and  to  postal  reform. 
This  last  includes  the  cost  of  the  reduc- 
tion for  foreign  postage  to  four  cents  a 
half -ounce,  which  the  British  delegate  will 
propose  at  the  International  Postal  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  This  being  the 
sixtieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
Sir  Michael  compared  the  finances  of 
sixty  years  ago  with  those  of  the  past 
year.  Then  the  revenue  was  $262,000,- 
000.  Now  it  is  three  hundred  millions 
more.  Tnen  seven-tenths  of  the  revenue 
'was  derived  from  taxes  on  commodities ; 
now  only  44  per  cent,  is  derived  in  that 
way.  Then  the  total  value  of  British 
trade  was  five-eighths  of  a  billion  dollars. 
Now  it  is  three  and  a  half  billions.  There 
is  some  significance  to  other  countries  in 
the  Chancellor's  words  referring  to  the  pay- 
ments to  the  royal  family :  "  We  were  the 
best  and  cheapest  monarchy  in  the  world 
in  1836-7 ;  it  cost  the  nation  £534,000 
($2,670,000)  ;  now  it  costs  the  nation 
£185,000  ($925,000)." 


world  in  order  to  escape  the  higher  ratea 
of  the  proposed  new  tariff.  Again,  there 
is  now  a  special  demand  for  gold  abroad. 
The  countries  making  this  demand  are 
the  three  now  placing  themselves  on  a 
gold  basis,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Japan. 
An  event  of  quite  as  much  political  as 
financial  significance  is  the  conclusion  by 
the  Russian  Government  of  a  $50,000,000 
4  per  cent,  loan  exclusively  in  Germany. 
Another  cause  for  the  outflow  is,  of 
course,  in  the  unsettling  caused  by  the 
Graeco-Turkish  war.  The  gold  exports 
have  occasioned  no  alarm;  we  have 
$155,000,000  of  the  metal  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  $87,000,000  in  the 
banks,  besides  our  own  product  There 
is  usually  a  gold  outflow  at  this  season  ; 
the  present  movement  has  begun  slightly 
earlier  than  is  customary.  *  An  event  of 
considerable  moment  across  the  border 
has  been  the  protest  at  Montreal  of  the 
German,  Belgian,  and  Swiss  Consuls 
against  the  preferential  clause  of  the  new 
Canadian  tariff  favoring  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  country  has  "most  favored 
nation  "  treaties  with  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  other  countries.  These  treaties  pro- 
vide that  in  no  British  colony  shall  the 
products  be  subject  to  higher  import 
duties  than  obtain  for  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Replying  to  the  pro- 
test in  his  speech  last  week,  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  quoted  from  Wharton's  "  In- 
ternational Law  Digest:"  "A  covenant 
to  give  privileges  granted  to  the  'most 
favored  nation '  only  refers  to  gratuitous 
privileges,  and  does  not  cover  privileges 
granted  on  the  condition  of  a  reciprocal 
advantage."  However  it  be  decided,  the 
case  is  an  extremely  interesting  one  in 
both  commercial  and  political  aspects. 


The  most  striking  event  in  last  week's 
business  world  was  the  beginning  of  gold 
exports;  these  have  now  reached  about 
seven  million  dollars  in  amount.  In  face 
of  the  large  actual  merchandise  balance 
in  our  favor  from  foreign  trade,  appar- 
ently over  three  hundred  million  dollars, 
the  present  gold  outflow  seems  at  first 
incomprehensible.  The  foreign  trade  in 
gold  and  silver,  however,  lessens  the 
above  amount  During  the  past  month 
there  has  been  an  abnormal  increase  in 
merchandise  imports  from  all  parts  of  the 


In  the  April  number  of  "Harper's 
Magazine  "  Lieutenant  Richard  Mitchell 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  six  years'  ser- 
vice on  the  South  American  coast,  and 
tells  why  we  have  no  larger  trade  with 
South  America.  Before  our  Civil  War, 
United  States  merchants  enjoyed  a  com- 
merce not  equaled  since.  To  be  sure, 
raw  products,  such  as  lumber,  kerosene, 
and  resin,  so  manifestly  belong  to  us  that 
the  lost  trade  in  them  has  returned ;  this 
is  also  true  of  agricultural  products  and 
agricultural  machinery.    That  we  are  tar 
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from  occupying  our  proper  position,  how- 
ever, is  seen  in  Lieutenant  Mitchell's 
statement  of  our  exports  to  Brazil,  Argen- 
tine, and  Uruguay.  Our  exports  are  less 
than  nine  per  cent  of  what  those  coun- 
tries receive  in  all,  while  our  imports  from 
them  are  nearly  one-third  of  their  total 
exports.  This  small  amount  of  exports 
from  us  seems  strange  when  we  read 
that — 

South  America  has  long  been  the  dumping- 
ground  for  the  refuse  manufactures  of  Europe. 
In  six  years'  service  on  that  coast  I  never  bought 
an  imported  article  on  shore  that  I  could  not 
have  duplicated  at  home  with  a  better  article  for 
the  same  money. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  people  to  study 
the  methods  of  Germany.  By  means  of 
commercial  museums  at  home,  and  the 
permanent  exhibitions  of  the  wrought-iron 
industries  in  South  America,  as  well  as 
by  opening  chambers  of  commerce  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  Monte- 
video, she  has  increased  her  trade  two 
hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  Germans  see  that  trade  in  one 
article  leads  to  another;  therefore  our 
barbed  wire  is  entering  Japan  through 
German  exporting  houses  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  can  manufacture  it ;  besides,  it 
is  to  their  advantage  that  the  variety  of 
our  exports  should  not  extend.  Again, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the 
great  commercial  nations  having  no  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Of  steamers  en- 
tering Argentine  ports,  not  one  carries 
the  American  flag ;  and  of  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  trade  to  and  from  Brazil  and  the 
United  States,  only  one-twentieth  is  car- 
ried on  sailing  ships  flying  our  flag. 


The  promotion  of  the  Japanese  Consul- 
General  at  Hawaii  to  be  Minister  Resi- 
dent is  significant,  in  view  of  the  recent 
troubles.  Japan's  agent  will  now  have 
larger  authority  in  dealing  with  diplomatic 
affairs.  The  sending  of  our  cruiser,  the 
Philadelphia,  to  Honolulu  (in  addition  to 
the  Marion,  now  on  the  station),  has  been 
thought  by  some  of  the  Japanese  to  be 
a  menace  to  their  Government  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  both  events  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  present  difficulties.  Hawaii 
ha?  ^treaty  with  Japan  under  which  all 
Japanese  have    unlimited    ingress    into 


Hawaii.  This  treaty  may  not  be  amended 
or  abrogated  except  by  consent  of  both 
parties.  Mr.  Thurston,  the  former  Ha- 
waiian Minister  to  Washington,  says  that 
until  recently  no  Japanese  were  allowed 
by  their  Government  to  come  to  Hawaii 
except  under  labor  contracts ;  that  policy 
has  been  recently  changed.  Five  lines 
of  steamers  between  Honolulu  and  Japan 
make  monthly  trips,  and  every  steamer 
brings  from  200  to  800  Japanese.  In 
order  to  meet  this  emergency  (since  the 
amount  of  employment  on  the  islands  is 
necessarily  limited),  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
landing  of  any  person  in  Hawaii  unless 
he  were  possessed  of  cash  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  dollars.  Japan  has  made  various 
protests  and  attempts  to  evade  this,  and 
the  peaceful  invasion  goes  on.  The  Japan- 
ese in  Hawaii  now  number  more  than 
any  other  nationality  except  the  natives, 
and  there  are  two  Japanese  to  every  three 
natives.  Annexationists  in  this  country 
have  been  somewhat  aroused;  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  has  been  Captain 
Mahan,  who  says :  "  Shut  out  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  a  coal  base,  an 
enemy  is  thrown  back  for,  supplies  of  fuel 
to  distances  of  3,500  or  4,000  miles,  or 
between  7,000  and  8,000  going  and  com- 
ing— an  impediment  to  sustaining  maritime 
operations  well-nigh  prohibitive."  The 
New  York  "Times"  well  replies  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sea-fighting, 
this  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  reason  why 
we  ought  to  annex  Hawaii;  but  if  we 
annex  it  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
it  with  a  powerful  fleet;  and  a  fleet  strong 
enough  to  hold  Hawaii  would  be  strong 
enough  to  defend  our  own  coast  against 
any  enemy  using  the  islands  as  a  coal 
basis. 


The  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  as  revised  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  to  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  this  week,  but  consideration  of  it 
will  probably  be  deferred  a  fortnight  in 
order  that  the  Democratic  members  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  sched- 
ules. It  is  understood  that  Senator  Jones, 
of  Nevada,  the  Populist  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  remains  a  Republi- 
can on  the  tariff  issue,  and  will  vote  with 
his  former  party  colleagues  on  condition 
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that  a  very  high  tariff  is  imposed  on  the 
raw  materials  produced  in  lie  West — es- 
pecially hides,  wool,  and  lead  ore.  This 
condition  seems  to  have  been  met,  and  the 
bill  is  practically  sure,  not  only  of  a  fa- 
vorable report,  but  also  of  a  substantial 
majority,  in  the  Senate.  The  ending  of 
the  prolonged  deadlock  in  Kentucky  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Deboe  gives  the 
"  regular  "  Republicans  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  melns  of  the  casting  vote  of  Vice- 
President  Hobart.  On  the  tariff  bill  this 
narrow  majority  will  probably  be  increased 
by  the  votes  of  the  half-dozen  former  Re- 
publicans who  supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  the 
recent  campaign.  The  most  interesting 
speech  recently  made  in  the  Senate  was  that 
of  Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois,  calling  for  a 
modification  of  the  Senate  rules  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  minority  from  blocking  legislation. 
The  speech  was  Senator  Mason's  maiden 
effort,  and  the  new  Senator  adroitly  apolo- 
gized for  it  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  everybody  outside 
of  the  Senate  before  he,  too,  succumbed  to 
the  Senatorial  desire  to  retain  power  to  im- 
pede measures  he  did  not  like.  Senator 
Hoar  apologized  for  the  Senate  rules  by 
declaring  that  they  were  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  those  of  the  House.  The 
House  rules,  he  said,  lodged  all  power, 
not  in  a  minority,  but  in  one  man,  who 
could  prevent  the  consideration  of  any 
measure  he  did  not  like,  and  pass  a  tariff 
bill  he  did  like,  without  so  much  as  the 
reading  of  one-quarter  of  its  sections. 
Both  Senator  Mason's  point  and  Senator 
Hoar's  were  eminently  well  taken.  The 
rules  of  both  bodies  should  be  revised — 
the  House  rules  so  as  to  permit  delibera- 
tion, and  the  Senate  rules  so  as  to  permit 
action.  At  the  present  time  the  House  is 
doing  nothing  but  adjourning.  Speaker 
Reed  has  not  even  appointed  the  com- 
mittees— his  programme  being  that  no 
legislation  shall  be  enacted  until  the  tariff 
bill  is  finally  disposed  of. 


Postmaster-General  Gary  last  week  ap- 
pointed the  American  delegates  to  the 
International  Postal  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Washington  this  month  and  next.  The 
Congress  opens  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  and  will  include  the  leading  authori- 
ties upon  postal  matters  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.     Indeed,  it  is  anticipated 


that  this  year  China  will  enter  the  Postal 
Union,  which  will  then  include  every  im- 
portant country  in  the  world.  The  Union 
has  now  been  in  existence  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  has  effected  important  reforms 
in  simplifying  and  lowering  the  rates  for 
international  communication.  At  this 
year's  convention  a  further  reduction  of 
rates  is  proposed,  the  English  Ministry 
having  definitely  indorsed  the  proposition 
to  reduce  charges  on  ordinary  letters  from 
five  cents  to  four.  This  change  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  public,  and  if  it  results  as 
previous  reductions  of  rates  have  resulted, 
it  will  not  be  costly  to  the  various  Post- 
Office  Departments.  The  postal  systems 
of  the  world  furnish  the  best  illustration 
of  the  way  by  which  reduced  charges  may 
be  made  to  increase  receipts.  Prior  to 
1840  the  private  companies,  and  even  the 
Government,  in  Great  Britain  fixed  the 
charges  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible 
profit  The  result  was  that  postal  rates, 
instead  of  falling  with  the  course  of  time, 
gradually  became  twice  as  high  as  two 
centuries  earlier.  In  the  year  named  the 
Government  accepted  the  "theory"  of 
Rowland  Hill,  and  reduced  charges  from 
sixpence  for  twenty  miles  to  one  penny 
for  all  distances.  In  a  few  years  this  de- 
crease in  charges  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  revenue  to  the  public  as  well  as  an 
incalculable  service  to  the  individual  citi- 
zens. In  the  half-century  that  has  since 
elapsed,  the  number  of  letters  handled 
yearly  has  increased  from  76  millions 
to  2,800  millions.  Concerning  the  growth 
of  international  mail  under  the  Postal 
Union  we  have  no  statistics  at  hand, 
but  the  increase  has  been  very  large. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  different 
countries  rely  upon  the  principle  that  cor- 
respondence is  reciprocal,  and  do  not  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
"balance  of  trade"  for  or  against  any 
particular  country.  Germany  and  France 
formerly  tried  to  adjust  their  balances  in 
a  strictly  accurate  way,  but  an  infinite 
amount  of  bookkeeping  was  entailed  with 
no  other  result  than  to  show  that  it  was 
all  useless,  since  each  nation  received 
almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  letters 
as  it  sent. 


The  Illinois  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  125  to  3,  has  passed  the 
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Senate  bill  re-establishing  the  Torrens 
system  of  registering  land  titles.  The 
law  enacted  two  years  ago,  it  will  be  re- 
called, was  overthrown  by  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
the  registrar  of  titles  certain  judicial 
functions.  The  present  bill  meets  this 
objection  by  providing  that  these  func- 
tions shall  be  discharged  by  a  Court  of 
Chancery.  This  modification  will  some- 
what increase  the  cost  of  registration,  as 
a  formal  suit  must  be  entered  in  order  to 
establish  ^titles.  The  cost  of  this  suit, 
however,  according  to  the  framers  of  the 
measure,  will  be  but  $20,  except  in  com- 
plicated cases,  where  the  court  may  allow 
additional  fees  to  examiners.  When  the 
certificate  is  once  issued,  every  subsequent 
transfer  will  cost  but  $3,  without  any 
abstract  fee.  The  certificate  will  thus  be 
as  readily  negotiable  as  any  bond.  In 
this  way  real  estate  will  be  transformed 
into  a  quick  asset,  and  the  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  business  men  because  they  can- 
not at  once  realize  upon  real  estate  in- 
vestments will  be  greatly  reduced.  This 
desirable1  end  furnished  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  unremitting  advocacy  of 
the  bill  by  the  Real  Estate  Board  in 
Chicago.  The  measure  will,  of  course, 
enormously  reduce  the  costly  labor  re- 
quired from  lawyers  in  the  examination 
of  titles.  Hereafter  one  examination  is 
to  suffice,  and  the  title  of  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty will  no  longer  need  to  be  searched 
from  the  beginning  with  each  transfer. 
The  present  Illinois  measure  is  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  new  law  in  Ohio. 
California  also  has  adopted  a  similar 
measure,  and  the  recent  action  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  Legislatures 
upon  the  same  general  system  promises 
that  this  Australian  reform  will  meet  with 
as  wide  favor  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Australian  ballot. 

ft 

In  Chicago  the  agitation  against  the 
Humphrey  Bills,  which  would  fasten  five- 
cent  fores  on  the  city  for  fifty  years,  and 
lodge  the  control  over  city  roads  in  a  State 
Commission,  continues  to  gather  strength. 
The  Federation  of  Labor  has  issued  a 
most  effective  protest  against  them,  and 
a  good  many  Chicago  pulpits  have  de- 
nounced the  social  injustice  of  the  prop- 
ositions   they  contain.     One    important 


feature  of  these  protests  is  the  belief  they 
manifest  that  it  is  safer  to  intrust  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Chicago  to  an 
elected  City  Council  than  an  appointed 
State  Commission.  On  this  point  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  on  Sunday  of  last  week, 
stated  the  general  attitude  of  public- 
spirited  men  in  these  words : 

A  corporation  is  trying  by  hasty  legislation  to 
take  the  management  of  local  affairs  out  of  our 
own  control  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  Commission.  Personally  I  stand  with  our 
city  in  this.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  unborn 
millions  of  thirty  or  fifty  years  hence  deprived  of 
their  just  rights  of  local  government.  The  people 
have  suffered  enough,  the  city  has  lost  enough, 
by  the  corruption  of  the  City  Councils,  and  will 
continue  to  lose  until  the  power  of  that  Council 
to  sell  or  give  away  their  rights  is  restricted  by 
some  form  of  referendum  government  in  which 
the  power  to  grant  franchises  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  But  it  is  far  better  to 
suffer  under  present  abuses  and  try  to  correct 
them  than  to  lose  the  right  of  self-government 
and  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  outside  power. 

A  sensational  feature  has  been  added 
to  the  campaign  by  the  taking  out  of  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  supported  the  Humphrey  Bills. 
The  charge,  of  course,  is  bribery. 


In  Boston,  without  any  measure  before 
the  Legislature  to  arouse  popular  excite- 
ment, the  agitation  for  public  control  of  the 
street  railways  is  rapidly  gaining  headway. 
The  Boston  Citizens'  Committee  is  most 
sensibly  laying  stress  upon  lower  fares 
rather  than  higher  taxes  from  the  street 
railway  companies.  Professor  Frank  Par- 
sons, of  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  in  an  admirable  letter  to  the  Bos- 
ton "  Transcript,"  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  Ohio  law  now  provides  that  street 
railway  franchises  shall  be  sold  to  the 
company  offering  the  lowest  rate  of  fare, 
and  that  the  Massachusetts  commission 
and  the  New  York  special  committee  on 
street  and  elevated  railways  in  their  re- 
ports last  year  both  recommended  this 
plan.  This  is  certainly  the  plan  both  of 
justice  and  of  economy.  If  the  street 
railway  business  were  controlled  by  com- 
petition, like  the  grocery  business,  its 
patrons  would  pay  lower  rates  and  would 
not  be  taxed  indirectly.  What  com- 
petition would  establish  in  such  cases 
public  control  should  establish.  The  plan 
of  low  rates  is  also  far  more  economical, 
for  the  roads  can  better  afford  to  give  the 
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public  a  40  per  cent,  concession  in  the 
matter  of  fares  than  a  1 0 .  per  cent,  con- 
cession in  the  matter  of  taxes,  for  the 
lower  fares  would  in  a  few  years  double 
business. 


The  Constitutional  Convention  now  in 
session  in  Delaware  will  close  its  work 
this  month.  The  present  Constitution 
dates  from  1831,  so  there  are,  naturally, 
many  changes  to  make.  Those  who  have 
been  following  the  progress  of  the  Single- 
Taxers  in  the  "  Diamond  State"  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  Convention  has 
rendered  their  task  considerably  more 
difficult  by  inserting  the  following  clause: 

In  all  assessments  of  real  estate  for  taxation, 
the  value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  included ; 
and  in  all  assessments  of  the  rental  value  of  real 
estate  for  taxation,  the  rental  value  of  the  land 
and  the  rental  value  of  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon  shall  be  included. 

The  advocates  of  equal  suffrage  in  Del- 
aware have  also  been  disappointed  by 
a  negative  vote  in  the  Convention  of 
17  to  7,  though  woman  organizers  and 
workers  from  other  States  conducted  a 
vigorous  campaign  at  Dover.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Delaware  women  them- 
i  elves,  however,  showed  little  interest. 
Several  radical  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  legislative  system.  The  legislators 
are  henceforth  to  be  elected  by  districts, 
and  not,  as  before,  by  counties;  and  these 
districts  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  not  left  to  the  gerrymandering 
of  either  patty  in  the  future.  A  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor is  also  provided  for,  and 
the  Governor  is  given  a  veto  power,  which 
he  has  not  possessed  hitherto ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  power  of  appointment  is 
greatly  limited,  and  all  of  his  more  im- 
portant appointments  must  hereafter  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  judiciary 
remains  appointive,  and  not  elective.  A 
most  important  change  is  in  the  removal 
of  the  old  tax  qualification  for  voters, 
which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  fraud 
for  years.  Instead  of  the  payment  of  a 
tax,  assessed  at  least  six  months  before 
an  election  (which  practically  disfran- 
chised many  voters),  a  system  of  registra- 
tion has  been  substituted.  An  educa- 
tional qualification  will  be  required  of  all 
voters  who  attain  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  become  naturalized,  after  1900.     Very 


severe  provisions  are  made  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  bribery  at 
elections.  An  important  temperance  gain 
is  that  local  option  is  recognized  as  con- 
stitutional, and  on  this  wise  measure  the 
Convention  is  to  be  congratulated.  The 
Constitution  will  probably  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people,  as  this 
is  not  required  by  Delaware  precedent 


Governor  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  is  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  and  has  per- 
sonally superintended  much  of  the  sur- 
veying of  his  State  under  Government 
contract.  He  has  taken  a  position  against 
the  recent  act  of  President  Cleveland  set- 
ting aside  21,000,000  acres  for  forest  pre- 
serves, and  claims  that  hardships  will  re- 
sult to  farmers,  ranchmen,  and  miners  if 
the  order  is  permitted  to  stand.  He 
thinks  that  the  Forestry  Commission  has 
made  recommendations  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  fact?,  and  has  thus 
discredited  a  worthy  cause.  Governor 
Richards  says : 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
and  the  admission  of  the  Commission  which  rec- 
ommended these  reserves,  that  the  present  law 
does  nothing  to  preserve  timber  from  fire,  the 
chief  agent  of  its  destruction.  Withdrawing  these 
areas  from  all  beneficial  uses  is  of  itself  of  no 
service  unless  some  provision  is  made  for  their 
management  and  for  police  supervision.  The  pres- 
ent law  makes  no  such  provision.  It  withdraws 
from  those  reserves  the  protection  of  local  inter- 
ests, and  leaves  them  exposed  to  the  camp-fire  of 
the  hunter,  tourist,  and  sheep-herder.  When  we 
reflect  that,  if  a  settler's  home  is  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  reserve,  there  is  no  way  for 
him  to  get  title  thereto ;  that  if  un timbered  agri- 
cultural land  is  included  within  such  boundaries, 
there  is  no  provision  in  our  present  laws  for  hav- 
ing this  mistake  corrected,  and  the  lands  opened 
up  for  settlement  and  development ;  when  we  re- 
member that  there  is  no  provision  fcr  the  miner 
to  continue  his  search  for  the  undiscovered  min- 
eral wealth,  or  to  operate  mines  already  known, 
that  there  is  no  legislation  under  which  we  can 
use  the  splendid  irrigation  reservoirs  which  exist 
in  these  mountains,  or  by  which  rights  of  way  can 
be  had  for  ditches,  roads,  or  other  needed  local 
improvement,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that 
the  advantages  ot  these  reservations  are  in  no 
wise  commensurate  to  their  abuses. 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Forestry  Commission  has  prepared  a  bill 
proposing  measures  for  the  safeguarding 
of  all  legitimate  interests;  certainly  the 
withdrawal  of  agricultural  land  should  be 
avoided  when  possible.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  this  bill,  however,  the  enemies  of 
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the  Cleveland  order  have  introduced,  not 
a  separate  bill,  but  an  amendment  to  the 
Appropriation  Bill.  This  amendment, 
which  has  how  been  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate,  would  annul  the  whole  forestry 
proclamation.  Whatever  local  injustice 
there  may  have  been  in  the  executive  act, 
we  believe  that  it  was  far  outweighed  by 
the  good  to  the  whole  country  which  the 
act  accomplished. 


The  Exposition  just  opened  at  Nash- 
ville commemorates  the  completion  of  a 
hundred  years  of  existence  for  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  The  exact  centennial  date 
fell  on  June  1  of  last  year,  and  it  was 
originally  intended  to  hold  the  Exposition 
in  1896,  but  for  various  reasons  post- 
ponement seemed  desirable.  Nashville 
itself*  was  founded  seventeen  years  before 
the  admission  of  Tennessee  as  a  State, 
and  on  the  appropriate  date  the  city, 
now  the  thirty-e  ghth  in  size  in  the  Union, 
celebrated  its  centenary.  Tennessee  has 
in  the  past  century  increased  her  popula- 
tioa  ^Qore  than  sevenfold ;  it  is  now  at 
least  1 ,800,000.  The  piesent  Exposition  is 
described  as  being  already  nearly  complete 
— a  novelty,  indeed,  in  great  expositions. 
A  beautiful  site  was  selected,  and  the 
landscape  gardener's  art  has  made  of  it 
a  wonderfully  attractive  place,  while  the 
architecture  of  the  many  buildings  has 
been  wiserjrswbordinated  to  a  harmonious 
and  unified  general  result  Many  of  the 
sister  States  will  exhibit'liberally,  and  the 
general  Government  has  spent  $1 30,000  in 
providing  for  a  United  States  Building 
and  filling  it  with  National  exhibits.  The 
Exposition  will  last  until  October,  and 
during  its  existence  there  will  be  many 
special  meetings  and  conferences.  An 
interesting'  feature  will  be  the  exhibits  of 
the  negro  race.  The  Outlook  will  print, 
later,  articles  from  a  special  correspondent 
commenting  on  whatever  is  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  Exposition. 


The  question  ot  conferring  degrees  on 
women  who  have  passed  the  degree  ex- 
aminations is  now  up  at  Cambridge,  as  it 
was  up  last  year  at  Oxford.  English 
women,  who  have  found  that  a  degree  is 
of  great  practical  value,  and  who  cannot 
understand  why,  having  done  the  work 


which  men  do,  they  .should  (not  re- 
ceive the  recognition  which  men  receive, 
asked  last  year  to  be  put  upon  a  basis  of 
equality  with  men  at  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford, 
atier  a  heated  discussion,  reported  in 
these  columns,  refused  their  request.  This 
question  is  now  up  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick  would  sup- 
port the  movement.  The  Bishop  of  Step- 
ney has  proposed  a  compromise  in  the* 
form  of  the  founding  (by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge)  of  a  woman's  university,  to 
confer  degrees  on  women  who  have  passed 
examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  oi 
any  other  English  university.  This  com- 
promise, like  many  other  compromises, 
would  simply  change  the  position  of  Cam- 
bridge from  that  of  a  primary  to  thit  of 
a  secondary  cause,  without  really  shifting 
its  responsibility,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted.  The  report  of  the  syndicate 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question 
recommends  that  the  women  who  fulfill 
conditions  as  to  residence  and  as  to  ex- 
aminations which  are  practically  identical 
with  those  required  from  men  who  are  to 
receive  the  honor  degrees,  shall  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in 
due  time  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
with  the  further  proposal  that,  after  a  due 
interval  and  upon  the  evidence  of  unusual 
scholarship  through  valuable  or  original 
contributions  to  science  or  letters,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Science  or  Letters 
should  be  conferred,  and  that  honorary 
degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  Letters,  Science,  and 
Music  should  from  time  to  time  be  con- 
ferred upon  women  of  special  distinction 
who  have  not  met  the  usual  conditions, 
but  who  are  specially  recommended  for 
distinction,  as  in  the  case  of  men.  In 
other  words,  the  syndicate  proposes  that, 
so  far  as  honors  are  concerned,  the  women 
shall  hereafter  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  men  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
but  the  degrees  so  conferred  are  not  to 
convey  to  women  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  The  matter 
will  be  decided  by  vote  some  time  during 
the  present  month. 


The  French  have   not  been  very  suc- 
cessful colonists.     The  race  suffers  from 
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nostalgia  when  it  is  far  from  France. 
But  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
French,  whose  distinguishing  note,  among 
others,  is  intelligence,  to  endeavor  to  in- 
form themselves  thoroughly  with  regard 
to  their  colonial  expansion  and  policy. 
The  French  Colonial  Union,  which  was 
founded  two  years  ago  by  a  well-known 
political  economist  and  publicist  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enlightening  public 
opinion  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  colonial  policy  and  situation,  has  be- 
gun the  publication  of  a  journal  which  is  to 
furnish  Deputies  and  journalists  through- 
out France  with  trustworthy  information 
about  colonial  affairs  and  with  competent 
opinions  on  all  colonial  questions. 


It  is  characteristic  of  French  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  the  success  of  English 
methods  in  colonization,  and  equally  char- 
acteristic? of  that  intelligence  to  endeavor 
to  make  Frenchmen  aware  of  the  causes 
for  this  success.  This  was  precisely  what 
was  done  in  educational  circles  in  France 
at  the  close  of  the  great  war.  The  su- 
periority of  German  methods  was  not  only 
recognized,  but,  with  rare  sagacity,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  adopt  them  in  France, 
with  such  modifications  as  the  situation 
required.  A  distinguished  American, 
whose  voice  in  public  affairs  always  car- 
ries weight,  said  not  long  ago  that  the 
crying  need  in  this  country  was  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  This  knowledge  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get,  because  the  newspapers 
are,  as  a  rule,  so  partisan  or  so  sensa- 
tional in  their  methods  that  truth  is  the 
last  thing  they  present  to  their  readers ; 
and  yet  truth  is  the  one  thing  of  which  the 
world  stands  in  supreme  need.  It  has 
plenty  of  passion,  race  prejudice,  partisan 
feeling ;  what  it  needs  is  intelligence.  A 
new  French  journal,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished fortnightly,  will  present  a  digest 
from  all  the  information  received  during 
that  time  of  colonial  movements  and  life. 
It  will  aim  to  disseminate  exact  and  trust- 
worthy information  about  all  matters  in 
the  colonies,  and  it  will  endeavor,  through 
its  editorials,  to  form  and  lead  public 
opinion.  If  the  new  journal  succeeds  in 
carrying  out  what  it  proposes,  it  will  be- 
come educational  in  a  very  high  degree, 
and  its  example  may  well  be  followed  in 
other  countries. 


Professor  Harnack's  New 
Book 

Our  readers'  especial  attention  is  called 
to  the  careful  and  scholarly  article  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon  on  another  page.  It  is 
important,  not  only  because  it  interprets 
in  brief  Professor  Harnack's  last  contri- 
bution to  current  theological  literature, 
but  also  because  it  corrects  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  certain  curiously  incorrect  in- 
terpretations of  this  notable  volume.  Har- 
nack  would  be  surprised  to  find  himself 
quoted  as  a  witness  against  Wellhausen, 
and  Wellhausen  would  be  not  less  surprised 
to  find  himself  identified  as  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Baur. 

Baur  approached  the  New  Testament 
with  a  theory — that  there  was  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  a  hot  battle  between  the 
Pauline  and  the  Petrine  factions,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  New  Testament 
books  were  written  in  a  polemical  spirit, 
and  as  a  makeweight  in  that  controversy. 
Wellhausen  and  Harnack  approach  the 
Bible  without  any  preconceived  theory, 
to  ascertain,  by  a  critical  "Study  of  its 
contents,  in  accordance  with  the  literary 
and  historical  canons  applied  to  the 
study  of  other  literatures,  what  are  the 
dates,  the  objects,  and  the  nature  of  the 
various  books,  and  who  were  their  prob- 
able authors.  Applied  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, this  method  has  proved,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  substantially  all  who  employ  it, 
that  the  Rabbinical  traditions  respecting 
the  Old  Testament  are  generally  untrust- 
worthy and  must  be  abandoned.  Ap- 
plied by  Harnack  to  the  New  Testament, 
this  method  indicates  to  his  satisfaction 
that  the  Christian  traditions  respecting 
the  New  Testament  are  largely  trust- 
worthy and  may  be  accepted — albeit  he 
corrects  them  in  some  important  particu- 
lars. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Christian  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  New  Testament  are 
trustworthy  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  Rabbinical 
traditions  concerning  the  Old  Testament 
are  untrustworthy.  Harnack  is  not  an 
authority  against  either  the  literary  and 
scientific  method  of  Biblical  criticism  pur- 
sued by  such  scholars  as  Wellhausen, 
Cheyne,  and  Driver,  or  against  the  con- 
clusions which  they  have  reached  respect- 
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ing  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Old 
Testament  books. 

Nor  is  there  anything  novel  in  the  dis- 
crediting of  Baur.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  thoroughly  modern  scholar 
who  accepts  Baur's  conclusions  or  ap- 
proaches the  New  Testament  with  Baur's 
dogmatic  presuppositions. 

The  value  of  Harnack's  work  lies  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  he  pushes  the  dates  of 
some  important  events,  such  as  Paul's 
conversion,  and  some  important  books, 
such  as  First  Corinthians,  back  nearer  to 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  than  they 
have  been  heretofore -placed,  and  makes  it 
still  more  difficult  than  before  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  belief  in  the  resurrection 
was  the  result  of  a  dogmatic  tendency  or 
grew  up  as  a  myth.  The  "  Watchman  " 
is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  "it  is 
necessary  for  a  tendency  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  crystallize,  and  for  a  myth 
to  have  time  to  grow."  The  value 
of  Dr.  Harnack's  volume  is  that  it 
affords  a  new  demonstration  that  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  "  tendency," 
of  which  Baur  conceived,  to  crystallize, 
and  no  time  for  the  myth,  into  which 
Strauss  resolved  the  Gospel  narratives,  to 
grow.  There  is  nothing  novel  even  in  this 
conclusion,  which  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  have  seen  affirmed  repeatedly  in 
its  pages.  Harnack's  book  is  simply  a 
testimony  from  an  unprejudiced  and  com- 
petent scholar,  who  has  all  his  life  pursued 
the  scientific  method  in  Biblical  criticism, 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  three  or  four 
years  less  time  for  a  myth  to  grow  than 
previous  scholars  had  supposed.  Har- 
nack's volume  confirms  the  wisdom  of  ap- 
plying the  scientific  method  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  because  it  shows  that  this 
method  ratifies  the  faith  of  the  Church 
in  the  great  essential  facts  of  the  life, 
passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ 


An  Overlooked  Service 

In  a  recent  speech  at  the  opening  of  a 
free  library  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  empha- 
sized a  service  rendered  by  such  libra- 
ries which  is  very  frequently  overlooked. 
When  the  public  library  is  discussed,  its 
relation  to  all  classes  of  readers  very  nat- 
urally and  properly  comes  to  the  front; 


it  is  everywhere  recognized  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  the  general  education  of  the 
community.  If  it  does  no  more  for  a 
great  many  people  than  furnish  the  means 
of  pleasure  and  of  rest  which  come  through 
the  reading  of  good  fiction,  it  renders  no 
small  service.  Of  course  it  does  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  for  the  community  as 
a  whole ;  for  it  not  only  provides  rest  and 
pleasure,  but  it  also  furnishes  ample  and 
multiplied  means  of  instruction.  Very 
few  people  realize  how  much  education 
is  effected  by  good  articles  of  travel  or 
popular  accounts  of  scientific  experiment 
and  discovery.  But  there  is  a  special 
service  beyond  these  general  contribu- 
tions to  the. whole  community — the  ser- 
vice which  is  rendered  in  the  offering  of 
opportunity  to  the  exceptional  boy  or  girl, 
man  or  woman,  of  unusual  intelligence 
and  ability. 

Now,  the  good  of  the  community  is  real- 
ized, not  only  when  the  community  mind 
is  fertilized  by  access  to  a  free  library, 
but  when  these  exceptional  minds  are  let 
out  of  narrow  and  hard  conditions  into 
the  freedom  and  power  which  come  from 
culture.  The  community  stands  just  as 
much  in  need  of  the  full  development  of 
its  highest  intellect  as  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  average  intellect  A  free 
library  which  has  helped  one  boy  of  genius 
to  find  himself  and  his  power  has  amply 
justified  the  expenditure  of  all  the  time 
and  money  involved  in  its  organization 
and  support.  Mrs.  Ward  recalled  a  miner 
whom  she  had  known,  who  had' worked 
eleven  hours  a  day  for  eleven  days  in 
order  to  train  himself  to  read  a  Greek 
play  with  ease  and  accuracy;  and  doubt- 
less Mrs.  Ward  could  have  recalled  many 
other  working  men  and  women  who  have 
shown  the  same  passion  for  knowledge 
and  the  same  power  of  acquiring  it.  Any 
one  who  knows  working  people  knows 
with  what  pathetic  avidity  they  often  lay 
hold  of  such  knowledge  as  comes  in  their 
way,  and  what  strides  they  make  by  pas- 
sionate persistence  and  self-denial.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  more  than  once  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  passion  with 
which  so  many  workingmen  gave  up  their 
scanty  leisure  to  scientific  study.  The 
exceptional  mind  in  every  community 
needs  to  be  cared  for  quite  as  thoroughly 
as  the  average  mind,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  charge 
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of  free  libraries  that  every  such  library  is 
a  possible  university  for  the  training  of 
the  exceptional  man  and  woman. 


The  Unemployed 

The  American  Statistical  Association 
publishes  the  records  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Societies  of  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  six  smaller  cities  respecting 
the  cause  of  need  among  the  families 
whose  condition  was  investigated  last 
year.  As  charity  organization  societies 
are  not  commonly  suspected  of  sentiment- 
alism,  and  as  the  various  returns  are  in 
substantial  agreement,  the  body  of  evi- 
dence presented  may  be  regarded  as  au- 
thoritative. In  a  condensed  form  the 
results  reached  were  as  follows  : 

_.  r  New        BaW-       Smaller 

Chief  cause  of  need.  York.       more.         cities. 

Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 

Lack  of  employment 48  43  35 

Sickness 18  18  17 

Intemperance  or  shiftless- 

ness  18  13  20 

Miscellaneous  causes.  ...  14  21  27 

What  is  notable  about  this  table  is  that 
in  all  these  cities  the  want  of  employment 
was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  distress  in 
as  many  cases  as  sickness,  intemperance, 
and  shiftlessness  combined.  This,  too, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  among  the 
families  which  applied  to  public  charities 
for  aid.  Among  those  which  have  been 
aided  by  the  trades-unions  and  by  their 
own  relatives,  the  proportion  of  those  whose 
need  was  due  to  the  want  of  regular  work 
was  doubtless  much  larger.  One  labor 
union  in  this  city  paid  "  out-of-work  ben- 
efit "  to  over  one  thousand  families  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  recent  winter. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  cases 
where  want  of  employment  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  need,  intemperance  or  shift- 
lessness has  been  a  contributing  cause  to 
the  want  of  employment.  When  work  is 
slack  in  any  business,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
less  efficient  employees  who  are  laid  off. 
These  are  likely  to  be  the  intemperate 
and  the  shiftless.  But  during  the  last 
three  years,  in  which  entire  factories  have 
been  shut  down  for  weeks  and  months  at 
a  time,  the  unemployed  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  inefficient  classes.  The  last 
report  of  the   Pennsylvania   Bureau    of 


Labor  Statistics  brings  out  strikingly  tbe 
situation  in  that  State.  The  returns  giv- 
ing the  number  of  employees  and  the  ag- 
gregate wages  in  412  establishments  since 
1892  are  presented  in  tabular  form  : 

1892.  1893.  18W. 

Employees.  149,000  132,000  116,000 
Wages....  $72,575,000  $60,629,000  $48,268,000 

In  other  words,  though  the  average  wages 
of  the  hands  while  employed  had  fallen 
but  13  per  cent,  since  1892,  the  average 
number  of  men  who  were  getting  any 
wages  at  all  had  fallen  24  per  cent.  These 
establishments  were  doubtless  in  indus- 
tries which  have  suffered  exceptionally 
during  the  present  depression,  but  no  one 
who  looks  into  industrial  conditions  can 
question  that  the  wage-earners  in  the 
cities  have  been  suffering  as  keenly  from 
the  want  of  employment  as  farmers  have 
been  suffering  from  the  ruinous  fall  in 
prices.  While,  then,  it  should  not  be  dis- 
guised that  intemperance  and  shiftless- 
ness are  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  individual  distress,  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  the  industrial  system  is 
so  far  out  of  joint  that  thousands  of  men 
able  and  willing  to  work  are  living  in 
enforced  idleness. 


The  Will  to  Believe 

Professor  James,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  published  an  admirable  essay  with 
the  above  caption  in  a  volume  of  admira- 
ble essays  which  bears  the  same  general 
title.  He  shows  very  clearly,  not  merely 
that  our  opinions  are  affected  by  our 
will,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  so  af- 
fected ;  that  the  "  will  to  believe "  is  as 
important  as  the  belief  itself — perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  more  important ;  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  scientist,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  wholly  free  from  those 
prejudices  which  popular  error  identifies 
with  the  "  will  to  believe,"  there  is  an 
earnest  determination  to  reach  the  truth. 
Without  this  action  of  the  will  the  voyages 
of  a  Darwin,  the  Alpine  explorations  of  a 
Tyndall,  the  researches  in  the  Archipel- 
ago of  a  Wallace,  the  investigations  in  the 
biological  laboratory  of  a  Huxley,  would 
have  been  impossible.  Belief  is  not  a 
mere  lazy  intellectual  acceptance  of  an 
opinion  forced  upon  an  indifferent  listener, 
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It  is  the  result  of  serious  endeavor,  a 
product  of  will  intelligently  directed. 

In  the  religious  realm  the  "  will  to  be- 
lieve "  is  an  essential  factor  in  all  valu- 
able belief.  The  traditionalism  which 
forbids  research  and  paralyzes  the  will  by 
giving  to  the  soul  a  belief  ready  made  is 
almost  as  great  a  foe  to  faith  as  the  indif- 
ferentism  which  declares  that  research  is 
useless  and  ignorance  a  necessity.  The 
one  paralyzes  the  will  by  offering  the  re- 
sult of  thought  without  the  trouble  of 
thinking;  the  other,  by  declaring  that 
thinking,  however  earnest  and  honest,  will 
bring  no  result :  but  both  paralyze  it.  And 
by  paralyzing  it  both  destroy  faith.  For 
faith  is  in  the  "  will  to  believe  "  more  than 
in  the  belief  itself,  in  the  high  endeavor 
more  than  in  the  resultant  creed.  All 
moral  beliefs  have  this  "  will  to  believe  " 
behind  them,  giving  them  at  once  their 
inspiration  and  their  worth. 

For  it  is  in  the  will  rather  than  in  the 
intellect  that  moral  quality  lies.  He  who 
desires  to  believe  that  Love  is  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  is  strenuous  to  bring 
his  life  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  love, 
is  better  than  he  who  believes,  or  thinks 
he  believes,  that  God  is  love  and  does  not 
care  whether  He  is  or  not  He  who  de- 
sires to  find  some  clearer  unveiling  of 
God  than  he  can  find  in  Nature  or  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  soul,  has  a  bet- 
ter faith  than  he  who  believes,  or  thinks 
be  believes,  that  the  Bible  is  an  infallible 
revelation  from  God,  and  never  reads  it. 
He  who  feels  the  burden  of  his  past  guilt 
and  the  hindrance  of  his  present  imper- 
fection, and  has  the  will  to  believe  in  a 
Helper  who  shall  save  him  from  his  own 
undoing,  has  a  truer  and  more  Christian 
faith  than  he  who  believes,  or  thinks  he 
believes,  in  the  'total  depravity  of  the 
human  race  and  in  salvation  by  grace, 
but  never  experiences  humility  in  the  one 
belief  or  hope  in  the  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  earnest  skepticism  has  in  it  more 
faith  than  indifferent  belief ;  on  the  other, 
the  moral  evil  of  agnosticism  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  doctrine  that  God  and  the 
future  are  unknown  and  unknowable,  as 
in  the  spirit  which  is  satisfied  to  leave 
mem  so. 

The  most  skeptical  man  can  have  the 
"will  to  believe."  He  can  wish  there 
were  a  God  of  supreme  authority,  whom 
he  might  obey  with  unfaltering  loyalty ; 


that  there  were  a  life  of  love  and  service, 
worth  immortality,  and  that  he  might  make 
it  his  own ;  that  there  were  some  sure 
word  of  prophecy  by  which  he  could 
interpret  the  hieroglyphics  of  Nature  and 
the  mystic  voices  in  his  own  soul ;  that 
there  were  some  Helper  to  whom  he  could 
look  alike  to  teach  him  what  life  is  and 
to  give  him  power  to  attain  it.  And  it  is 
this  "  will  to  believe  "  which  is  the  faith 
that  saves. 


Trinity  and  Its  Work 

The  beautiful  church  which  has  so  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street  in  this 
city,  and  the  ringing  of  whose  chimes  has 
so  often  welcomed  the  New  Year  to  Man- 
hattan Island,  is  one  of  the  few  visible 
links  which  connect  the  New  York  of  to- 
day with  that  remote  past  when  it  was  a 
provincial  town  in  a  small  colony.  Trinity 
Church  has  passed  through  every  phase 
of  our  municipal  history,  has  become 
powerful  in  activities  of  various  kinds  by 
a  long  and  quiet  process  of  growth,  and 
has  come  to  hold  a  vast  inheritance  by 
virtue  of  its  long  kinship  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  foremost  city  on  the  continent 
Belonging  to  a  conservative  and  historic 
Church,  it  represents  in  a  unique  way  the 
tradition  of  religious  life  in  the  city. 
Other  churches,  born  with  it,  have  fol- 
lowed the  currents  of  population,  and  re- 
built themselves  in  newer  parts  of  the  city ; 
in  her  different  chapels,  which  are  large 
and  splendid  edifices,  Trinity  has  moved 
with  the  tide,  but  the  mother  church 
stands  where  it  was  planted,  and  there, 
no  doubt,  it  will  stand  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  which  in 
some  sense  is  the  child  of  Trinity,  and 
Columbia  University,  which  used  to  stand 
almost  in  her  shadow  and  with  which  she 
divided  her  patrimony,  will  crown  the 
Morningside  Heights,  seven  or  eight  miles 
distant  from  Wall  Street;  but  Trinity 
keeps  her  vigil  on  the  spot  first  consecrated 
to  her  use  in  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 

No  stranger  who  sees  lower  New  York 
for  the  first  time  fails  to  enter  the  noble 
structure  whose  spire  has  been  dwarfed 
by  gigantic  business  buildings,  but  whose 
uses  and  symbolism  still  assert  an  author- 
ity and  supremacy  not  to  be  gainsaid  or 
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prevailed  against  by  piles  of  stately  ma- 
sonry. As  a  perpetual  witness  to  the  reality 
of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  the  presence  of 
this  historic  church  in  the  heart  of  the 
city's  intensest  commercial  life  is  of  in- 
calculable value.  The  quiet  of  the  church, 
the  repose  of  the  ancient  burial-ground, 
bear  silent  but  perpetual  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  man  through  his  heirship  of 
heaven,  and  to  the  brevity  and  littleness 
of  wealth  that  perishes  in  the  using. 

Trinity  Church  has  been,  in  a  true  sense, 
a  religious  home,  not  a  traveling  sanctu- 
ary ;  it  has  become  rich  in  historic  memo- 
ries and  in  personal  associations ;  those 
who  have  received  baptism  under  its  roof 
have  worshiped  to  old  age  on  the  same 
spot,  and  been  carried  from  it  to  the  last 
resting-place.  In  all  the  shifting  and 
changing  of  this  new  world  it  has  stood, 
not  still,  but  rooted  and  grounded.  Its 
earlier  congregation  long  ago  removed  to 
other  sections  of  the  city ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  them ;  it  called  them  back,  it  called 
in  the  great  new  population  about  it ;  it 
kept  its  faith  with  the  locality.  And  its 
crowded  services  have  shown  how  wise 
was  the  loyalty  and  how  sound  the  policy 
of  this  ancient  parish.  Its  example  is 
full  of  suggestion  to  those  churches  which 
follow  congregations  instead  of  leading 
them. 

Those  who  read  Miss  Winslow's  admi- 
rable account  of  the  history  and  growth  of 
Trinity,  which  appears  in  another  column, 
will  discover  that  while  this  historic  church 
has  remained  immovable  amid  its  holy 
dead,  it  has  matched,  if  it  has  not  out- 
reached,  every  other  church  in  the  city  in 
grasping  occasion  with  a  strong  hand  and 
meeting  the  religious  needs  of  new  neigh- 
borhoods with  swift  and  generous  provis- 
ion. The  work  of  Trinity  Parish  is  the 
most  extensive  carried  on  by  any  single 
church  in  the  country.  It  has  a  large 
endowment,  but  its  wealth  has  been 
lavishly  spent  in  a  great  group  of  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  philanthropic 
agencies.  Churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
scholarships,  missions,  and  religious  work 
of  many  kinds  are  its  beneficiaries.  It 
has  been  both  conservative  and  aggres- 
sive ;  it  has  stood  where  it  was  planted, 
but  it  has  constantly  seized  new  ground ; 
it  has  held  steadfastly  to  an  ancient 
order  of  government  and  worship,  but  it 
has  studied  and  used  modern  methods ; 


it  has  dealt  studiously  with  the  needs  of 
different  classes  of  population ;  it  has  been, 
in  a  word,  a  modern  institutional  quite  as 
much  as  an  ancient  historical  church.  It 
has  stood  for  dignity,  beauty,  and  sta- 
bility in  architecture,  service,  music,  and 
method;  in  the  foremost  o£  American 
cities  it  has  identified  religion  with  art, 
culture,  and  practical  service  to  men.  It 
has  had  its  shortcomings  and  made  its 
mistakes,  upon  which  The  Outlook  has 
frankly  and  critically  commented ;  but 
this  is  not  the  time  to  recall  them.  The 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  church  so  closely  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  city  and  so  largely 
a  contributor  to  its  spiritual  fortunes 
is  an  occasion  for  generous  recogni- 
tion of  a  great  work  nobly  enlarged  and 
generously  sustained.  In  such  an  hour 
it  is  the  special  good  fortune  of  this  an- 
cient parish  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
rector  like  Dr.  Dix :  a  man  of  conspicuous 
rectitude  and  courage ;  the  inheritor  of  an 
honorable  name ;  a  preacher  of  singular 
power  and  earnestness  ;  a  leader  by  virtue 
of  deep  convictions,  large  ability,  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  his  work. 


The  Spectator 

Flags  and  bunting  floating  against  the  sky 
always  thrill  the  Spectator's  blood.  He  finds 
that  they  always  bring  him  into  sympathetic 
relations  with  his  fellows ;  that  he  longs  for 
companionship.  A  man  cannot  withdraw 
from  his  fellows  in  the  ordinary  activities  of 
life  and  come  into  active  sympathy  with 
them  on  an  occasion.  The  Spectator  has 
learned  that  his  character  as  a  critic — for  the 
man  who  studies  his  fellows,  whether  he  will 
or  not,  becomes  a  critic — has,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, even  in  himself,  aroused  distrust  The 
Spectator  counted  as  one  all  day  in  the  vast 
throng  that  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Grant  monument,  but  he  proved  the  truth  of 
the  adage,  Never  so  much  alone  as  in  a 
crowd. 

The  Spectator  took  time  by  the  forelock 
and  secured  his  seat  several  days  in  advance, 
paying  three  dollars  for  what  could  have 
been  secured  at  the  time  when  it  was  needed 
for  fifty  cents.  He  started  early,  and  found 
his  contemplative  habit  of  mind  undisturbed 
by  rushing  crowds.  High  up  on  an  empty 
stand  he  took  his  place.  On  the  river  in  front 
of  him  lay  the  magnificent  fleet  of  war  vessels 
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dressed  from  stem  to  stern  in  flags,  which 
showed  well  against  the  gray  and  green  back- 
ground of  the  Palisades.  The  dome  of  the 
tomb  could  just  be  seen  above  the  roof  of  a 
shanty  surrounded  by  a  stand,  and  looked 
majestic  and  imposing  against  a  gray  sky 
that  kindly  blended  its  clouds  to  form  a  most 
artistic  background.  The  Riverside  Drive, 
even  at  that  early  hour,  was  crowded.  Lunch 
boxes  and  baskets  were  en  evidence,  and 
parties  were  constantly  arriving,  who  greeted 
each  other  with  the  enthusiasm  of  good  com- 
rades having  the  unusual  opportunity  of  a 
day  of  freedom  from  work.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  crowd  was  proving  the  ability  of  this 
great  people  to  picnic. 

Below  the  Spectator  in  the  side  street  was 
a  truck.  On  it  rose  tier  after  tier  of  seats 
that  projected  far  beyond  the  truck  on  either 
side.  Each  seat  was  decorated  with  bunting, 
the  ends  left  flapping  in  the  wind.  The 
Spectator  wondered  if  there  could  be  found 
one  man  willing  to  risk  his  life  on  this  struc- 
ture. Three  young  men  were  the  proprietors, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  business  world, 
they  "hustled"  for  trade.  Suddenly  there 
was  excitement.  Three  blue-coated  police- 
men began  giving  orders  at  the  same  time. 
Three  sorrowful  young  men  began  harnessing 
the  team  of  horses,  and  the  frail  structure 
was  seen  making  its  shaking,  racking  journey 
over  stones  and  rocks — for  the  street  was  not 
cut  through — down  Riverside  Drive.  The 
Spectator  was  relieved  by  the  number  of 
lives  and  limbs  saved,  on  the  principle  of  the 
small  boy's  definition  of  pins  which  had  saved 
people's  lives  because  they  did  not  swallow 
them.  From  the  other  side  of  the  street 
came  a  shout;  a  man  had  fallen.  He  was 
not  hurt,  and  climbed  back  to  the  top  of  the 
track  platform  from  which  he  had  fallen. 
The  front  part  of  this  truck  was  a  lunch-stand, 
the  stock  being  stored  under  the  seats.  The 
platform  was  built  on  the  high  raised  sides  of 
the  truck;  the  seats,  planks  laid  on  nail-kegs. 
A  nail-keg  had  slipped  from  under  the  end  of 
the  plank,  and  thrown  the  occupant  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  at  least  eighteen  feet 
He  climbed  back,  helped  the  proprietor  re- 
pair damages,  and  sat  down  after  buying  a 
sandwich.  The  Spectator  wondered  if  this 
were  done  to  prove  he  had  no  hard  feelings.  ' 


Below  the  truck,  close  to  the  sidewalk, 
stood  a  group  of  Italians.  The  women 
looked  about  fourteen  years  old,  but  the  ma- 
tronly figures,  the  hair  twisted  and  held  in 
place  by  high  shell-combs,  proved  them  the 
wives  of  the  men  who  were  with  them.  Their 
heads  were  bare,  but  the  gay-colored  shawls 
were  used  as  head-coverings.    The  Spectator 


was  again  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  usually  classified  under  the  head  of  the 
masses  were  the  only  class  in  the  community 
who  know  freedom.  Appearances  did  not 
concern  them;  comfort,  ease,  pleasure,  was 
the  aim  of  existence.  They  camped  about 
fires  built  in  the  long  stretches  of  vacant  lots ; 
were  lavish  in  their  purchases  of  sandwiches 
and  coffee ;  were  mines  of  wealth  to  the 
sellers  of  flags  and  souvenirs.  The  family 
and  neighborhood  life  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. Children  were  disciplined  and  ca- 
ressed as  though  each  group  was  within  the 
shelter  of  its  own  four  walls.  Groups  ar- 
rived bringing  folding  chairs  and  kindergar- 
ten chairs,  and  two  families  had  pillows  for 
the  babies. 

® 
A  shout  of  applause  ^attracted  the  Specta- 
tor's attention  to  the  drive,  away  from  the 
fascinating  attractions  of  the  groups  that 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  great  munici- 
pality. The  shout  was  faint  at  first,  coming 
from  many  blocks  distant.  It  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  the  cause  of  the  enthusiasm 
could  not  be  discovered.  At  last  out  of  the 
clouds  of  dust  there  appeared  one  of  the 
sprinkling-carts  of  the  Park  Department  The 
driver,  a  naturalized  Irish  citizen  evidently, 
sat  in  the  most  dignified  attitude,  bowing  to 
the  throng  right  and  left,  giving  the  military 
salute  with  the  butt  of  his  whip.  The  humor 
of  the  thing,  the  ready  wit  of  the  man  in 
seizing  the  occasion  and  lending  himself  to 
the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  breaking  the  monotony 
of  the  waiting,  turned  him  into  a  public  bene- 
factor. A  second  cart  appeared,  and  the 
crowd  tried  to  repeat  its  effect,  but  the  driver 
was  invincible  to  public  flattery  and  drove  on 
without  a  glance  to  the  right  or  left.  When 
the  first  cart  returned,  the  driver  received  an 
ovation.  When  the  second  man  returned,  a 
small  boy  in  a  tree  called  out,  *«  Would  you 
smile  for  a  cent?"  This  was  a  cue  for  the 
crowd,  and  became  a  chorus. 


As  the  day  wore  on,  the  shrewdness  of  the 
small  boy  was  apparent.  He  had  strength- 
ened soap-boxes,  made  benches  out  of  odd 
bits  of  boards  found  under  and  about  the 
stands.  These  found  ready  purchasers  at 
twenty-five  cents  apiece.  Stands  were  built 
on  the  grass  as  if  by  magic.  A  man  with  a 
couple  of  carpenter's  or  mason's  horses  would 
appear,  with  a  few  boards.  The  stand  was 
up  and  occupied  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  of  it.  The  small  boy  and  his  bench 
were  a  quick  follower.  The  next  day  venders' 
wagons  were  peddling  these  benches  at  five 
cents  apiece  in  the  tenement-house  districts. 
The  New  York  small  boy  has  no  respect  for 
men  or  things.     He  filled  every  tree  along 
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the  drive.  When  the  limbs  interfered  with 
his  comfort,  he  broke  them  off.  Riverside 
Drive  will  bear  the  scars  of  April  27  for  many 
months,  because  its  citizens,  young  and  old, 
have  not  been  educated  to  look  upon  the 
property  of  the  city  as  personal  property  to 
be  protected  and  enjoyed  in  common. 

At  last  the  shouts  of  the  people  told  of  the 
approach  of  the  Presidential  party.  On  they 
came,  the  greeting  of  the  people  becoming 
one  mighty  shout,  the  glittering  uniforms 
of  the  escort  marking  the  progress  long  be- 
fore the  open  barouche  in  which  sat  the 
President  appeared  through  the  clouds  of 
dust.  The  crowd  represented  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  but  there  was  only  one  ex- 
pression. The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  passing,  and  its  citizens  paid  tribute.  The 
carriage  of  ex-President  Cleveland  followed, 
and  again  the  shouts  went  up,  flags  and 
.handkerchiefs  were  waved.  A  nation  hon- 
ored itself  in  honoring  the  men  it  had  chosen 
to  govern  it.  A  woman  in  a  widow's  cap 
and  veil  came  behind  these  two  carriages,  and 
men  stood  with  uncovered  heads.  There 
were  cheers  and  the  waving  of  flags,  but  there 
was  a  new  note  in  the  people's  voices.  The 
hero's  widow  and  children  were  passing,  to 
live  over  again  the  death  and  burial  of  a  hus- 
band and  father.  The  mighty  column  of 
sixty  thousand  men  marched  on  in  unbroken 
ranks — magnificent  specimens  of  manhood. 
The  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  almost  hid  them 
from  view.  Without  an  evidence  of  what  they 
were  enduring,  they  marched  on  to  honor  the 
man  who  to  many  of  them  was  only  a  name. 

® 
The  Spectator  gives  this  advice  to  the 
parents  of  boys.  In  a  country  where  it  is 
possible  for  every  boy  to  be  a  President, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  he  reach  his  high 
destiny  by  way  of  a  Governor's  chair.  This 
makes  horseback-riding  a  necessary  part  of 
every  boy's  education.  When  a  Governor, 
he,  at  least  once,  will  have  to  take  part  in  a 
semi-military  parade.  A  Governor  on  horse- 
back, surrounded  by  his  staff  in  glittering 
uniforms  that  make  a  golden  background  for 
the  man  in  citizen's  dress,  who  has  been 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  State's  Na- 
tional Guard,  is  an  imposing  figure.  But  a 
commander-in-chief  of  the  State's  National 
Guard  seated  in  an  open  barouche  is  about  as 
impressive  as  the  undertaker  at  a  funeral. 

® 
There  comes  at  last  a  mighty  army.  Men 
with  fringes  of  gray  hair  below  their  military 
caps.  Folded  banners  with  burned  and 
fringed  edges  telling  the  story  of  war.  To 
these  men,  whose  backs  are  bowed,  whose 
shoulders  round  to  the  weight  of  years,  the 


hero  of  the  day  was  a  man,  a  leader.  Many 
had  seen  him  through  the  smoke  of  battle. 
And  the  memory  of  those  days  brought  them 
nearer  to  each  other  and  to  him,  and  these 
crowds  on  either  side  were  forgotten :  what 
did  they  know  of  war  ? 


But  there  comes  another  army,  the  school- 
boys. Not  war,  but  peace ;  not  battles  fought, 
but  to  be  fought.  The  Spectator  watched 
them,  saying  in  himself,  "  I  may  take  my 
years  and  my  learning  back  to  the  place 
whence  I  came.  There  is  a  new  nation 
whose  inheritance  is  freedom,  whose  watch- 
word is  peace.  The  battles  of  the  future  are 
to  be  fought  by  character,  not  muskets,  and 
these  are  the  makers  of  the  ammunition  of 
that  future."  The  curtain  of  night  dropped 
over  the  river,  where  the  naval  parade  had 
been  really  only  the  passing  of  decorated 
boats ;  for  the  war-ships  were  guarding,  ap- 
parently, the  tomb  and  the  approach  to  the 
hero's  resting-place. 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  readers  of  The  Outlook  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  furnish  rooms 
in  the  new  house  at  Santa  Clara,  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  A  mother's  gift,  acknowledged 
under  the  name  of  "Wedding  Gift,"  is  to 
carry  the  name  of  a  daughter  who  goes  out 
into  a  new  life  from  the  home  that  had  been 
hers  for  twenty  years.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  must  suggest  like  gifts  from  other 
mothers  of  brides.  Thirteen  readers  have 
sent  the  one-dollar  membership  fee  for  enroll- 
ment as  members  of  the  Working-Girls'  Va- 
cation Society.  Reports  will  be  sent  to  them, 
as  stated  in  our  issue  of  April  24.  The 
houses  are  now  being  made  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy, and  their  doors  will  soon  open  to 
extend  the  hospitality  of  our  readers  to  the 
working-girls  of  the  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity : 

VACATION   FUND 

Previously  acknowledged |7,015  38 

B.S.  M .„ 50  00 

I.E.  FM  Appleton.  Wis 5  00 

Wedding  (Sift,  April  28, 1897 50  00 

M.  H.Cj  Brooklvn.N.  Y 1  00 

Sunday-School  of  Wi  Hough  by  Avenue  Chapel 

of  Clinton  Ave.  Congl.  Ch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  15  00 

Anonymous 17  00 

M.S.  W 1000 

H.  E.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1  00 

W.B.C 200 

S.  A.,  Great  Barrington.  Mass 5  00 

Mrs.  M.  H.  B.,  Hartford,  Conn 4  00 

Bristol,  Conn 50  00 

An  Invalid 5  00 

In  Memory  Jennie  S.  Holmes 50  00 

Received  for  Memberships 13  00 

TotaL $7,293  38 


American  Impressions 

Second  Paper. — Good  Manners 

By  Ian  Maclarerr 


BETWEEN  a  cultured  American  and 
an  uncultured  there  is  as  much 
difference  as  between,  say,  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  "  Punch's  "  'Any,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  a  plea  some  day  for 
the  simple  and  unfinished  American ;  but 
let  one  Englishman  at  least  record  his 
honest  opinion  that  an  educated  American 
is  the  most  courteous  person  he  has  met 
on  his  travels.  One  may  have  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  the  good  form  of  an  English 
gentleman — an  instinctive  sense  of  what 
is  becoming — and  yet  desire  the  cordi- 
ality which  is  very  taking  in  an  American ; 
one  may  admit  that  in  what  may  be  called 
the  decorated  style  of  manners  a  French- 
man is  a  past  master,  and  still  miss  that 
note  of  simplicity  which  is  found  in  an 
American.  There  is,  indeed,  as  appears 
to  a  dull  ma^e  person,  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  superiority  of  an  American 
man  in  manners  and  an  American  woman 
in  dress  (her  manners,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, are  charming,  vivacious,  sympathetic, 
fascinating),  for  she  has  added  to  the 
severe  good  taste  of  an  Englishwoman 
a  certain  grace,  and  redeemed  the  clever- 
ness of  the  Parisian  from  the  suspicion 
of  trickery.  Blood  and  climate  have 
united  to  produce  this  felicitous  result, 
where  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  have  been  relieved  by  a  cer- 
tain brightness  of  spirit  and  lightness  of 
touch  which  would  be  out  of  place  and 
might  be  even  offensive  in  rain  and  fog. 

The  typical  American  editor  is  not 
peremptory,  autocratic,  nor  frank  unto 
the  point  of  brutality  in  dealing  with  his 
contributors — who  are  the  only  worms 
who  have  not  formed  unions  and  do  not 
turn  in  the  present  millennium  of  inde- 
pendence. He  is  warmly  appreciative  of 
what  he  accepts,  and  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  refuse  what  he  cannot  accept  in  such 
a  way  as  to  confer  a  favor.  In  my  hands 
have  I  held  for  a  brief  space  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  a  largely  circulated  and 
quite  delightful  American  monthly  to  a 
young  lad  who  had  sent  an  account  of  life 


at  an  English  University,  explaining  why 
it  could  not  be  accepted,  but  bestowing 
discriminating  praise.  One  fears'  that  his 
character  for  veracity  cannot  survive  the 
strain  of  such  a  statement,  but  one  takes 
the  risk  in  order  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor,  and  a  fortiori  of 
all  men  of  letters  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  have  as  a  profession  a  quite  marked 
graciousness  of  manners,. but  he,  the  most 
dominant  (and  perhaps  also  chastened) 
of  his  order,  is  an  example  unto  the  whole 
world.  His  patience — this  is  the  final 
test — with  an  un punctual  contributor  is 
sufficient  to  melt  a  heart  not  utterly  de- 
praved, and  to  qualify  him  for  a  very  high 
place  in  the  order  of  Christianity. 

The  young  University  man  of  Yale  or 
Harvard  is  neither  gawky  nor  cheeky,  but 
has  an  easy  and  agreeable  bearing,  with 
just  the  proper  flavor  of  deference  to  his 
superiors.  Whatever  a  native-born  clergy- 
man may  say  or  do  in  ecclesiastical  courts, 
where  the  atmosphere,  the  world  over, 
from  Rome  downwards,  is  so  close  and 
#charged  with  gas  that  no  one  breathing  it 
ought  to  be  held  responsible,  he  is  inva- 
riably conciliatory  and  reasonable  in  pri- 
vate, never  allowing  himself  to  wrangle 
about  theology  or  to  assume  arrogant  airs 
to  lay  folk.  One  is  never  irritated  by  re- 
ligious cant  or  priestly  insolence,  nor  is 
one  afraid  of  being  browbeaten  or  taken 
by  gu:le.  Clubmen  are  everywhere  very 
much  the  same,  having  a  certain  freema- 
sonry which  constitutes  them  a  class  by 
themselves ;  but  the  American  is  entitled 
to  this  praise,  that  his  manners  are  not 
spoiled  by  affectation,  nor  frozen  into  icy 
inhumanity.  He  does  not  wear  a  single 
eyeglass  for  ornamental  purposes,  nor  as- 
sume an  expression  of  countenance  from 
which  all  interest  in  anything  has  been 
studiously  eliminated.  Nor  does  he  labor 
to  reduce  the  crisp,  sinewy  English  speech 
to  the  sound  of  jargon,  nor  is  he  accustomed 
to  regard  the  outside  world  as  Philistines. 
An  absolutely  well-bred  man  in  speech  and 
deed,  he  allows  you  to  know  that  he  has 
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a  heart;  he  can  shake  hands  like  a  man, 
he  is  perfectly  affable,  and  does  not  speak 
a  patois  in  which  "ah"  separates  each 
word  from  its  neighbor,  and  "  don't  you 
know  "  fills  up  the  frequent  interstices  of 
thought. 

The  first  point  of  good  manners  is  chiv- 
alry, and  the  test  of  chivalry  is  a  man's 
bearing  to  women.  The  reason  one  is 
suspicious  of  French  breeding  is  that, 
though  a  Parisian — who  is  a  Frenchman 
raised  to  the  highest  degree — may  lift  his 
hat  on  entering  a  shop,  he  would  show 
the  shop-girl  no  deference  on  the  street, 
while  French  fiction  is  a  standing  insult 
to  womankind.  From  end  to  end  of 
America  a  woman  is  respected,  protected, 
served,  honored.  If  she  enters  an  eleva- 
tor, every  man  uncovers ;  in  a  streetcar 
she  is  never  allowed  to  stand  if  a  man  can 
give  her  a  seat ;  on  the  railways,  conduct- 
ors, porters,  and  every  other  kind  of  offi- 
cial hasten  to  wait  on  her ;  any  man  dar- 
ing to  annoy  a  woman  would  come  to 
grief.  The  poorest  woman  can  travel 
with  security  and  comfort  in  the  States, 
which  to  a  European  seems  most  admi- 
rable. Her  richer  sister  has  a  maid  and 
footman  in  Europe ;  she  has  a  nation  in 
attendance.  In  society  she  holds  a  court, 
with  every  man  listening  to  her,  deferring 
to  her,  reflecting  her.  Perhaps  the  Ameri- 
can woman  may  be  unconsciously  exacting 
at  times — it  is  the  penalty  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  perhaps  the  men  exceed  in 
deference  when  they  allow  the  women  to 
read  for  them  and  think  for  them,  in 
everything  except  politics — this  is  the 
drawback  of  hereditary  loyalty.  The 
American  Queen  might  complete  an  al- 
most perfection  by  granting  her  subjects 
an  occasional  experience  of  equality,  upon 
which  they  would  never  think  of  trading. 
Perhaps  the  American  loyalist  might  do 
his  ruler  true  service  and  safeguard  her 
from  selfishness  by  an  occasional  and 
quite  limited  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
man.  It  remains,  however,  that  it  must 
be  good  for  a  strong  and  restless  people 
to  be  possessed  with  noble  ideas  of  wo- 
man, and  from  the  poorest  to  the  highest 
man  to  be  engaged  and  sworn  unto  her 
service.  The  woman  cult  in  the  States  is 
in  itself  a  civilization,  and  next  door  to  a 
religion. 

Hospitality  is  also  of  the  essence  of 
courtesy,  and  every  visitor  to  the  States 


agrees  with  his  neighbor — however  he 
may  differ  about  other  things — that  the 
American  has  revived  the  ancient  Eastern 
idea  and  acclimatized  it  in  the  West 
After  a  journey  in  the  New  World,  one 
returns  home  convinced  that  we  do  not 
know  how  hospitality  spells  in  Europe, 
and  smitten  to  the  heart  with  repentance. 
When  a  stranger  comes  to  us  with  a  letter, 
we  receive  him  with  calm  civility,  hope 
that  he  has  had  a  good  passage,  inquire 
what  he  wishes  to  see  in  our  country, 
map  out  his  route  for  him,  ask  him  to  a 
meal,  and  let  him  go  with  a  modest  dis- 
claimer that  he  has  given  us  any  trouble. 
If  one  of  us  goes  over  to  America,  not 
knowing  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  whole 
continent,  letters  of  hospitality  arrive 
before  you  start;  they  are  brought  on 
board  your  steamer  with  the  pilot,  they 
are  delivered  on  the  landing-stage,  they 
are  lying  on  the  table  at  your  rooms,  and 
they  all  come  to  the  same  thing — that  you 
will  stay  in  a  hotel  at  your  peril,  and  that 
you  and  your  belongings — it  is  hoped  two 
boys  may  be  with  you  as  well  as  your 
wife — must  at  once  come  to  the  writer's 
house.  If  you  have  an  iron  will  and  a 
profound  conviction  that  your  arrange- 
ments prevent  your  being  a  proper  guest — 
for  a  guest  has  his  duties  as  well  as  a 
host — you  may  deny  yourself  the  pleasure 
of  private  hospitality,  but  you  will  have 
to  fight  your  way,  so  to  say,  to  the  hotel. 
And  if  you  are  a  guest,  you  will  be  received 
at  the  station — we  allow  visitors  to  make 
their  own  way  to  our  houses — and  wel- 
comed by  the  whole  family,  as  if  you  were 
of  the  same  blood,  or  at  least  friends  of 
twenty  years'  standing ;  and  you  will  be 
driven  over  the  whole  district  or  city,  and 
your  host  will  be  at  your  disposal  as  if  he 
had  nothing  to  do — yet  judges,  university 
men,  merchants,  editors,  have  some  en- 
gagements— and  you  will  depart  laden 
with  roses  and  good  will. 

One  is  not  quite  sure  whether  to  admire 
most  of  all  the  grace  or  tact  or  spon- 
taneity or  completeness  of  hospitality 
among  our  kinsfolk ;  but  that  for  which 
one  is  most  grateful,  and  which  counts 
dearest,  is  the  genuine  kindness.  The 
Americans  are  a  kind  people,  and  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  allow  it  to  be  seen. 
When  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  treated 
like  a  royal  personage  and  never  allowed 
to  live  a  day  in  a  hotel,  finds  it  in  his 
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heart  to  write  disparagingly  of  his  hosts, 
it  is  better  that  what  he  writes  should  not 
be  published.  And  if  a  learned  and  emi- 
nent person  should  be  most  warmly  re- 
ceived in  congenial  circles,  and  should  so 
disregard  the  usages  of  society  that  he 
was  declared  to  have  carried  himself 
"  like  a  Saxon  swineherd  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,"  and  to  have  secured  for 
himself  the  undisputed  possession  of  one 
house,  his  host  and  hostess  having  finally 
despaired  and  fled,  then  it  might  have 
been  better  for  that  distinguished  man 
and  for  his  native  land  if  he  had  remained 
at  home.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add 
that  such  primeval  manners  were  original 
rather  than  national,  and  did  not  endear 
him  to  every  heart  even  in  England. 

One  must  sadly  admit  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lishmen are  not  greatly  admired  or  ardently 
loved  by  the  American  nation,  but  the 
reason  is  not  always  realized.  It  is  not 
the  amazing  folly  of  our  Government  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  nor  the  unfortunate 
conflict  of  1812,  nor  even  the  avowed 
sympathy  of  English  society  with  the 
South  in  the  Civil  War,  although  all  those 
mistakes  have  left  a  heritage  of  bitterness. 
What  irritates  Americans  quite  as  much 
as  any  of  our  family  quarrels,  so  it  seems 
to  one  visitor,  is  the  attitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual Englishman.  He  is  supposed — 
with  some  measure  of  truth,  certainly — 
to  be  unsympathetic  and  critical,  or  fear- 
fully condescending  and  patronizing — in 
fact,  to  sniff  his  way  through  the  States. 
Very  likely  the  poor  man  is  simply  dazed 
by  the  noise  and  whirl  of  life  in  that  elec- 
trical atmosphere,  or  is  laying  himself  out 
to  please.  It  did  not,  of  course,  show 
much  tact  to  advise  an  American  woman 
who  was  meditating  a  visit  to  Scotland  to 
read  Sir  Walter  Scott — whom  a  good 
American  knows  from  "Waverley"  to 
"  Court  Robert  of  Paris  " — but  it  was  not 
really  meant  for  an  insult ;  and  when  an 
Englishwoman  congratulated  an  American 
on  speaking  without  a  twang,  she  intended 
to  pay  a  compliment,  and  it  was  unneces- 
sarily cruel  to  congratulate  her  in  return  on 
not  dropping  her  H's.  Our  hand  (and  our 
humor)  is  heavy,  and  a  people  ought  not 
to  be  judged  by  insular  gaucherie ;  it  may 
conceal  a  true  heart  What  is  sorely 
needed  is  more  going  to  and  fro  between 
the  countries — English  going  West,  as 
well    as  Americans    coming   East — and 


more  friendships  between  individuals  and 
more  understanding  one  of  the  other.  It 
ought  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  every  visitor 
to  the  States  that  he  is  traveling  among 
a  bright,  emotional,  kind-hearted,  sensi- 
tive people;  and  it  might  be  useful  for  his 
clever  hosts  to  remember  that  their  guest 
belongs  to  the  same  stock,  where  it  is 
quite  honest  and  grateful,  but  proud  and 
shy,  and  where  it  has  no  nerves. 

What  lends  a  peculiar  character  to 
American  manners  is  their  genuine  and 
attractive  simplicity ;  and  a  traveler  does 
feel  that  his  ideal  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship has  been  in  one  particular,  at  least, 
realized.  In  one  way  it  strikes  a  foreigner 
that  the  States  lose  by  not  having  a 
leisured  ruling  class,  with  traditions  of 
public  service,  of  incorruptible  honor,  of 
trained  statesmanship.  In  another  way 
the  States  gain  by  counting  all  their  citi- 
zens eligible  for  public  duty,  because  the 
rulers  are  not  a  caste,  do  not  give  them- 
selves airs,  are  affable  and  accessible. 
The  indefinable  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds one  of  our  civil  officials,  and  which 
he  never  throws  off,  which  he  breathes 
with  evident  relish,  but  which  is  rather 
rare  for  ordinary  lungs,  cannot  gather  in 
the  perpetual  motion  of  American  life. 
A  citizen  is  summoned  from  his  bank  or 
office  or  manufactory  or  from  the  editor's 
.  chair  to  a  seat,  say,  in  the  Cabinet,  not 
because  he  belongs  to  a  certain  family  or 
even  because  he  has  much  personal  in- 
fluence, but  because  he  is  the  best  man 
for  the  post.  He  is  not  changed  by  the 
sudden  elevation,  and  is  exactly  the  same 
man  in  Washington  as  he  was  a  month 
ago  in  Boston  or  Chicago.  When  his 
term  of  office  is  over,  he  withdraws  to  the 
ranks  again,  and  has  not  in  his  talk  the 
note  of  a  bureaucrat.  No  man  with 
common  sense  tries  to  stand  apart  in  the 
States,  or  hedge  himself  round  with  cere- 
mony. One  can  speak  with  a  Cabinet 
Minister  or  a  millionaire,  or  a  Railway 
President — one  of  the  most  powerful  func- 
tionaries in  the  land — or  even  an  editor, 
without  difficulty,  and  with  no  necessity 
for  obsequious  observances.  Policemen 
and  car-conductors  wear  uniform,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  wear  a 
black  gown.  No  other  man  wears  any  offi- 
cial dress  outside  the  army,  and  except  at 
West  Poir  t  the  army  is  invisible.  There  is 
no  sentinel  at  the  White  House,  no  police- 
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man,  no  gay-colored  lackeys,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  perhaps  the  most 
autocratic  ruler  in  the  world  except  the 
Czar  living  as  a  private  gentleman.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  too  little  privacy  in 
American  life,  and  it  might  be  some  time 
before  an  Englishman  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  live  so  much  in  the  open,  where 
one  cannot  refuse  himself  to  any  person 
and  the  very  gardens  have  no  walls. 
There  is  surely  some  slight  danger  that 
life  so  unshielded,  so  entirely  exposed, 
where  any   detail  may  appear  next  day 


in  the  newspapers,  is  likely  to  become 
common  and  vulgar.  A  visitor  can  de- 
tect a  wistful  desire  for  shelter  and  quiet- 
ness among  thoughtful  Americans,  even 
a  pardonable  ambition  for  color  and  state- 
liness.  As  years  go  by,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  public  functions  may  be  marked  with 
a  certain  regulated  pomp,  and  high  officials 
use  a  just  authority ;  but  the  chief  dignity 
of  Democracy  must  always  be  its  seveie 
and  august  simplicity — the  strength  which 
comes  from  the  mind  and  conscience  of  an 
intelligent  and  free-born  nation. 


Trinity  Church  and  Its  Two  Hundred  Years 


By  Florence  E.  Winslow 


THE  oldest  parish  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York 
is  this  week  celebrating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  existence. 
Not  only  in  the  beautiful  church  at  the 
head  of  Wall  Street,  designed  by  the 
architect  Upjohn  in  1846,  but  in  each  of 
the  eiqht  chapels  which  band  the  wekt 
side  of  the  city  from  the  Battery  to  Har- 
lem, and  in  St  Augustine's,  which  does 
its  work  in  the  congested  district  of  the 
East  Side,  the  people  are  thanking  God 
for  the  blessing  which  has  enabled  the 
parish  to  fulfill  during  two  centuries  of 
service  its  high  trust  to  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York,  and  which  makes  it  to-day 
the  agent  of  a  wise,  vigorous,  and  far- 
reaching  charity.  Among  the  invited 
guests  who  thronged  the  aisles  of  Trinity 
at  the  historical  celebration  on  Wednes- 
day, May  5,  were  the  representatives  of 
the  old  Dutch  Church  in  this  city,  and 
their  presence  marked  the  pleasant  rela- 
tions which  have  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  existed  between  these  two 
oldest  churches  in  the  city.  In  the 
chapel  in  the  old  Fort  at  Bowling  Green 
the  sturdy  Dutch  burghers  of  New  York 
were  worshiping  when,  in  1664,  the  fleet 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Great  Britain,  appeared  in  the  harbor 
and  seized  the  fleet  and  town,  driving  old 
Petrus  Stuyvesant  to  end  his  days  on  his 
pleasant  Bouwerie  farm.  The  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  at  once  in- 
troduced, and,  with  the  warmest  brotherly 
feeling,  the  Dutch  and  English  congrega- 
tions used  the  Fort  Chapel  in  common. 


Under  the  English  rule,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  people  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  common  with  all  dissenters, 
enjoyed  more  freedom  than  had  been 
allowed  them  under  their  own  Dutch 
Government,  which  permitted  the  exer- 
cise of  no  religion  save  that  of  Holland, 
and  did  not  allow  its  people  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  their  own  houses,  a  practice  to 
which  custom  in  Holland  had  endeared 
them. 

The  Dutch  and  English  continued  to 
hold  services  in  the  Fort  Chapel  until,  in 
1693,  the  Dutch  entered  their  new  chapel 
on  Exchange  Place,  now  Garden  Street. 

This  early  example  of  Christian  unity 
and  liberality  is  emphasized  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  English  King  and  Gover- 
nor Dougan,  who  allowed  such  privileges 
to  the  Dutch,  gave  to  the  Episcopalians 
the  opportunities  of  an  established  church, 
and  to  the  city  its  Charter  of  Liberties, 
were  both  Roman  Catholics. 

When,  in  1696,  the  movement  to  build 
an  English  church  began,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  estates  in  the  Province  was 
$750,000,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
in  the  city  about  one-half  of  this  amount 
The  town  had  some  2,000  inhabitants 
and  nearly  600  houses.  The  canal  on 
Broad  Street  had  been  filled  up,  aod  the 
merchants  no  longer  met  in  "  exchange  " 
on  its  old  bridge.  The  city,  too,  had  cut 
up  the  clover  pasture  and  laid  out  Pine 
and  Cedar  Streets,  and  the  darker  high- 
ways were  lighted  by  lanterns  hung  from 
every  seventh  house.  The  moral  high- 
ways, however,  were  intersected  by  very 
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dark  byways.  The  Indian  slaves  had 
been  but  just  set  free,  and  a  large  trade  in 
the  importation  of  negroes  from  Guinea 
flourished.  Among  these  negroes  some  of 
the  best  early  work  of  the  catechists  of 
Trinity  Church  was  done.  Before  the 
City  Hall  stood  the  cage,  pillory,  and 
whipping-post,  their  frequent  use  showing 
that,  although  treated  with  great  severity, 
offenses  were  common.  While  Trinity 
was  building,  "  the  street  that  runs  by  the 
pie- woman's  leading  to  the  City  Common  " 
was  laid  out.     This  was  Nassau  Street. 

Under  the  financial  circumstances  of 
the  colonists,  it  was  found  difficult  to  raise 
the  money  necessary  to  build  Trinity 
Church,  and  many  odd  and  self-sacrificing 
gifts  were  received  toward  the  cost  of  its 
erection;  but  by  1697  it  was  finished — a 
small  square  church — and  the  first  ser- 
vices were  performed  in  it  on  Februaiy  6. 

Meantime,  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  a 
man  born  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard,  who  had  served  as 
lay  reader  in  New  England,  Long  Island, 
and  New  York,  had  been  elected  rector, 
and  had  visited  England,  where  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Vesey  was 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Ministry  Act "  passed  by  the  Assembly 
of  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  wise 
and  liberal  permissions  of  the  "  Duke's 
Law."  This  Act  to  "establish  a  Min- 
istry "  required  the  formation  of  a  vestry 
of  ten  men,  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
New  York,  the  vestry  to  elect  annually 
from  its  own  members  two  wardens.  The 
first  electors  of  the  vestry  formed  under 
this  law  held  that  it  was  competent  to 
choose  as  rector  of  New  York  a  dissent- 
ing minister.  A  minority  differed  from 
this  conclusion,  and  the  Governor,  Fletch- 
er, holding  with  them  that  the  law  referred 
to  a  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  further  maintaining  that  Magna 
Charta  provided  "  for  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  all  her  dominions," 
a  new  vestry  meeting  was  called,  and  al- 
though a  majority  still  held  in  favor  of  the 
privilege  of  a  dissenting  rector,  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  New  York  then  and 
later  sought  to  go  behind  the  principles 
of  Magna  Charta,  the  vestry  elected  the 
Rev.  William  Vesey. 

Nothing  further  was  done,  becausejthis 
decision  had  so  evidently  been  forced 


out  of  deference  to  the  Governor ;  but  the 
next  year,  a  new  association  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England 
having  been  formed,  and  several  of  its 
members  chosen  on  the  vestry,  a  full 
majority  chose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey  as 
rector.  The  conclusion  of  this  matter  left 
Trinity  an  Established  Church — a  fact 
which  was  to  its  advantage  in  the  early 
days,  but  which  rendered  it  unpopular 
and  retarded  its  growth  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Vesey  returned  from  Eng- 
land, the  charter  for  Trinity  had  been  se- 
cured, and  Coropton,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  nominal  rector  of  the  parish.  The 
new  rector  was  "inducted,"  Trinity  not 
being  finished,  by  the  Governor  in  the 
new  Dutch  Church,  two  of  the  Holland 
clergy  serving  as  witnesses.  For  fifty 
years  Mr.  Vesey  served  the  parish,  hav- 
ing as  assistants  catechists  and  ministers 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  which  paid  half  their 
salaries. 

In  1737  the  church  was  enlarged.  It 
stood,  where  it  stands  now,  "  very  pleas- 
antly upon  the  banks  of  Hudson's  River, 
before  it  a  long  walk  railed  off  from  the 
Broadway,  the  pleasan test  street  of  any  in 
the  whole  town."  It  was  148Jeet  long,  in- 
cluding tower  and  chancel ;  72  in  breadth, 
and  with  a  steeple  175  feet  high.  Within, 
it  was  "ornamented  beyond  any  other 
place  of  public  worship  among  us ; "  "the 
head  of  the  chancel  adorned  with  an  altar- 
piece  and  opposite  to  it  an  organ,  the 
tops  of  the  pillars  decked  with  the  gilt 
busts  of  angels,  from  the  ceiling  two  glass 
branches,  and  on  the  walls  the  arms  of 
its  principal  benefactors."  The  first  of 
these  benefactors  was  Governor  Fletcher, 
for  whose  use  a  gallery  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church. 

The  Governor  presented  a  Bible  and 
other  books,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  a  par- 
cel of  books  of  divinity,  Viscount  Com- 
bury  a  black  pall,  on  condition  that  "  no 
person  dying  and  belonging  to  Forte 
Anne,  should  be  deny'd  the  use  thereof," 
and  "  Ye  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  ordered 
and  sent  over  in  ye  Pink  Blossome,  pav- 
ing stones  to  be  lodged  in  the  steeple." 
Two  surplices  and  two  Common  Prayer 
Books  were  bought 

In  1705  came  a  gift  that  seemed  of 
small  value  at  the  time.     It  was  that  of  a 
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tract  of  land  called  in  the  course  of  years 
the  Queen's  Farm,  the  King's  Farm,  or 
the  Church  Farm.  It  lay  on  the  west 
side  of  Manahatta  Island,  and  extended 
from  St.  Paul's  Chapel  northward  for 
some  distance.  It  was  rented  to  George 
Ryerse  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds 
per  annum,  he  agreeing  "  to  sew  no  Indian 
come,  to  plant  no  more  summer  grain 
than  winter  grain,  and  to  leave  sufficient 
fence."  This  King's  Farm  became  in 
due  time  the  most  valuable  of  city  prop- 
erty. It  formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
inheritance  of  Trinity,  whose  vestry  have 
used  the  assets  to  establish  or  aid  churches, 
societies,  and  benevolent  enterprises. 
They  did  not  retain  all  the  land,  but  as  it 
became  of  value  gave  large  grants  to 
other  churches  and  societies,  to  Presby- 
terian churches,  to  St.  George's,  St. 
Mark's,  Grace,  King's  College,  etc.,  until 
about  two-thirds  of  the  estate  had  been 
given  away.  The  income  was  used  to 
establish  the  system  of  chapels  wherein 
the  work  of  the  church  is  continued 
throughout  the  city. 

St  George's  was  the  first  Chapel  of 
Ease  built  by  Trinity.  It  was  finished  in 
1752,  and  stood  in  Beekman  Street.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Vesey  the  vestry  had 
chosen  a  second  rector,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Barclay,  a  successful  missionary  among 
the  Mohawk  Indians  at  Albany.  In  1 764, 
a  few  months  after  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Dr.  Barclay 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Auchmuty.  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  finished 
in  1766,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  inter- 
esting historical  services.  In  it  the  ser- 
vices connected  with  Washington's  inau- 
guration were  held ;  it  was  draped  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  death ;  the  first  conventions  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  were  held  in  it, 
as  well  as  several  bearing  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  General  Convention.  Soci- 
eties were  organized  there,  and  in  our 
own  day  the  services  of  the  Centennial 
of  Washington's  Inauguration  were  held 
in  the  venerable  building. 

Dr.  Auchmuty  and  Dr.  inglis,  the  fourth 
rector,  with  the  parish  itself,  fell  into 
troubled  waters  during  the  Revolution. 
Both  took  the  King's  side.  Trinity  Church 
was  burnt,  the  Americans  were  finally  vic- 
torious, and  the  estates  of  Dr.  Inglis  were 
confiscated,  and  he  left  New  York,  becom- 
ing later  Bishop  of  Noya  Scotia,    Trinity 


regained  something  of  the  prestige  lost  by 
her  identification  with  the  English  cause 
by  calling  from  his  retreat  at  West  Camp 
Mr.  Provoost,  the  patriot  preacher,  who 
had  left  Trinity  on  account  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Colonial  cause.  A  native 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  early  grad- 
uates of  King's  (Columbia)  College,  he 
came  back  to  New  York  as  rector  of 
Trinity  a  true  American.  He  was  soon 
chosen  the  first  Bishop  of  New  York,  and 
received  consecration  in  London  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1787. 
Trinity  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1788,  and 
before  his  death  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
St  Mark's  Church,  which  received  large 
gifts,  both  in  land  and  money,  from  Trinity. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  succeeded 
Dr.  Provoost  both  as  rector  and  as  bishop. 
In  1803  St  John's  Chapel  was  built,  at 
an  expense  of  $172,833.  It  stood  where 
it  stands  now,  on  Hudson  Street,  in  a 
country  full  of  ponds  and  marshes, "  where 
was  skating  in  winter  and  hunting  in 
summer,"  and  where  as  late  as  1808  there 
was  at  night,  owing  to  the  many  ponds, 
"  sad  disaster  and  often  loss  of  life."  .  At 
this  period  an  offer  made  to  a  Lutheran 
church  of  six  acres  of  land  near  to  Canal 
Street  and  Broadway  was  refused  as  "  not 
worth  the  fencing."  St  John's  was  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Moore  in  1807. 

When  Moore  died,  in  1816,  the  then 
Bishop  of  New  York,  John  Henry  Hobart, 
was  chosen  Rector  of  Trinity.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  power  and  insight,  heroic 
in  his  work  and  in  his  self-sacrifice.  He 
brought  the  Episcopal  Church  into  touch 
with  modern  life,  eliminated  the  habits  of 
thought  which  still  united  it  to  the  Colo- 
nial period,  and  laid  in  New  York  the 
foundations  which  have  enabled  the  Epis- 
copal Church  which  we  know  to-day  to  do 
its  vast  work.  When  cautioned  against 
overwork,  he  replied,  "  How  can  I  do  too 
much  for  Him  who  has  done  everything 
for  me?"  and  set  out  on  the  visitation 
irom  which  he  never  returned.  In  1830 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Berrian  was  chosen  Rector  of 
Trinity.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of 
his  service  the  second  Trinity  was  pro- 
nounced unworthy  of  repairs.  It  was  re- 
placed by  the  present  Trinity,  which  was 
completed  in  1847.  Trinity  Chapel,  con- 
secrated in  1855,  was  also  built  in  this 
recto  rate. 

With  the  induction,  according  to  the 
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ancient  ceremony,  of  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Dix,  in  1862,  a  new  era  dawned  on  Trin- 
ity. St  Augustine's  Chapel,  which  minis- 
ters by  every  known  modern  method  to 
the  poor  of  the  East  Side,  has  been  built, 
in  1877.  St.  Chrysostom's,  another  free 
chapel,  has  been  completed.  St  Agnes's 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter  in  1892. 
In  addition  to  these  chapels  Trinity  has 
assumed  the  support  of  old  St  Luke's, 
and  of  the  Chapel  of  St  Cornelius  on 
Governor's  Island.  The  parish  supports 
six  parish  day  schools,  all  free,  employ- 
ing twenty-six  teachers  for  one  thou- 
sand scholars.  It  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  training,  and  has 
large  manual-training  as  well  as  Sunday 
schools. 

It  supports  Trinity  Hospital  in  Varick 
Street  at  an  expense  of  $8,000  per  annum, 
and  maintains  five  beds  in  St.  Luke's, 
costing  $2,000.  Its  grants  to  Hobart  Col- 
lege amount  to  $40,000  or  $50,000.  It 
holds  five  scholarships  in  Trinity  College, 
eleven  in  Trinity  School ;  supports  one  of 
the  missionaries  of  St.  Barnabas;  keeps 
up  its  property ;  supports  eighteen  clergy- 
men and  seven  organists ;  pays  a  comp- 
troller, clerk,  counsel,  eight  bookkeepers, 
and  annual  taxes  amounting  to  $63,000. 


All  the  great  societies  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  city  receive  yearly  grants ; 
All  Saints'  receives  about  $6,000  a  year ; 
and  the  list  of  churches  within  and  without 
the  city  which  receive  annual  stipends  is 
quite  too  long  to  give.  No  wonder  that 
die  large  income  of  the  parish  is  barely 
sufficient  for  its  needs. 

So  well  is  the  work  of  Trinity  among 
the  poor  below  Canal  Street  in  New  York 
done  that  other  charitable  institutions 
have  withdrawn.  The  Trinity  Associa- 
tion, with  a  separate  income  raised  by 
special  effort,  works  largely  here.  Mem- 
bers of  the  vestry  have  visited  Europe  to 
study  foreign  habits  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  foreign  peoples,  especially  the 
German. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  both  St. 
George's  and  Grace  Church,  who  are 
doing  similar  work,  owe  their  prosperity 
to  the  fostering  care  of  Trinity,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Trinity  is  the  mother  of  much 
of  the  "  social  Christianity"  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York.  In  the  absence  during  two  hun- 
dred years  of  a  cathedral,  it  has  been  the 
center  of  ecclesiastical  life,  and  has  well 
filled  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York  the  position  of  Mother  Church. 


Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Practically  Applied 

By  H.  Oscar  Cole 

Ex-President  Bricklayers'  and  Masons1  Independent  Union 


THERE  cannot  be  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  well-thinking  person 
that  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  employers  and 
employed  is  coming  to  be  universally 
recognized  as  the  only  rational  prevent- 
ive of  or  cure  for  strikes,  lockouts,  and 
other  antagonisms  that  from  time  to  time 
spring  up  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed. In  many  cases  these  conflicts 
lead  to  exhaustive  and  ruinous  efforts 
on  both  sides,  the  strongest  trying  their 
best  to  coerce  and  conquer  the  weakest. 

That  there  always  will  be  more  or  less 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor  goes 
without  saying.  This,  in  the  main,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  properly  un- 
derstand each  other.  Labor  and  capital 
are  among  the  greatest  forces  of  civiliza- 


tion, and  if  one  suffers  so  must  perforce 
the  other.  If  one  be  injured,  injury  to 
the  other  must  of  necessity  speedily  fol- 
low; therefore  they  must  of  necessity 
come  to  look  upon  each  other  as  friends 
and  not  enemies,  for  it  is  as  certain  as 
fate  that  neither  can  exist  without  the 
other.  This  being  the  case,  the  natural 
question  arises  as  to  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  a  stronger  bond  of 
friendship  between  these  two  essential 
bodies. 

After  an  experience  of  over  twelve 
years,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  voluntary 
arbitration  and  conciliation  is  the  surest 
method  of  ending  the  constantly  recur- 
ring troubles  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  the  adoption  of  .which  I 
firmly  believe  will  bring  about  an  era  of 
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peace  and  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in 
our  country. 

Having  in  mind  the  many  disastrous 
contests  between  those  whose  interests 
are  identical  during  the  past  few  years, 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  beneficent 
effects  of  the  system  than  by  giving  in 
detail  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a 
Joint  Board  of  Arbitration  between  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers'  Unions  of  New  York  City, 
which,  after  twelve  years'  trial,  has  proven 
the  most  successful  instance  of  that  nature 
in  this  country. 

The  long  strike  of  the  Bricklayers' 
Unions  of  New  York,  in  the  summer  of 
1884,  for  a  working  day  of  nine  hours,  was 
a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  both 
employers  and  employees  throughout  this 
country,  for  it  inaugurated  a  movement 
which  has  already  been  a  blessing  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage-workers, 
and  which  must  go  on  with  ever-increas- 
ing good  results. 

The  mason  and  carpenter  builders  of 
the  city  had  in  the  winter  of  1884  talked 
of  forming  an  association  among  them- 
selves, but  very  little  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  movement  might  perhaps 
have  come  to  naught  except  for  the  oc- 
currence of  the  strike  which  forced  the 
Mason  Builders  into  a  union  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Bricklayers'  Unions. 

The  first  two  sections  of  their  Constitu- 
tion read  as  follows : 

NAME 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be 
known  as  the  u  Mason  Builders'  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York." 

OBJECT 

Section  2.  The  objects  of  this  Association 
shall  be : 

First — To  further  the  interests  of  the 
mason  builders,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  organizations  now  existing  (or  to  be 
formed),  promote  the  interests  of  the  building 
trade  in  general. 

Second — To  adopt  such  measures  for  the 
better  protection  of  employers  and  employ- 
ees as  shall  lead  to  the  promotion  of  harmony 
between  all  parties  engaged  with  us  in  busi- 
ness, to  arbitrate  all  differences,  and  so  avoid 
the  great  evil  of  strikes,  which  unsetde  our 
business  and  drive  capital  into  other  chan- 
nels for  investment. 

Third — To  demonstrate  to  our  employees 
that  our  interests  are  identical,  consequently 
all  laws  affecting  the  building  interest  must 


be  considered  jointly  if  they  are  to  operate 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Beginning  in  this  spirit,  with  a  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  their  employees  and 
the  assertion  of  their  own,  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  entered  upon  its 
corporate  existence,  and  from  its  inception 
has  been  signalized  by  the  same  spirit  of 
justice  in  all  its  official  actions. 

The  bricklayers'  strike  lasted  nearly 
three  months,  and  its  consequences  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  long  after  it  was  nomi- 
nally ended. 

On  January  12,  1885,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  on  Conference,  "  with  a  view 
of  adjusting  all  differences  now  existing, 
or  that  may  arise,  between  the  member* 
of  this  Association  and  the  labor  unions/' 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation 
the  Association  appointed  the  Executive 
Committee  itself  to  confer  with  the  labor 
unions  and  settle  all  disputes. 

On  April  9,  1885,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee reported  having  held  two  confer- 
ences with  delegates  representing  all  the 
Bricklayers'  Unions  of  the  city,  which 
had  resulted  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Wages  to  be  paid  by  the  hour. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  Joint  Conference 
or  Arbitration  Committee. 

3.  Rules  for  apprentices. 

The  Committee  also  submitted  the  copy 
of  a  long  letter  sent  by  them  to  the  Brick- 
layers' Unions,  the  closing  sentence  of 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"We  fervently  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  admitting 
that  all  laws  governing  our  trade  must  be 
established  by  joint  legislation  between 
the  unions  and  the  employers." 

On  April  21  the  following  agreement 
was  ratified  by  the  Mason  Builders'  As- 
sociation, and  later  on  by  the  Bricklayers' 
Unions,  and  was  then  addressed  to  the 
trade : 

NOTICE 

According  to  agreement,  the  Joint  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  As- 
sociation and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  of  New 
York  City  will  meet  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  at  No.  1321  Broadway 
to  hear  grievances  and  settle  all  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  Complaints 
will  be  received  either  in  person  or  by  com- 
munication. 
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The  following  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  above-named  organizations  re- 
spectively : 

New  York,  April  24,1885. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  of  New  York  and  the 
Bricklayers9  Unions  Nos.  2,  33,  35,  and  37, 
and  the  Amalgamated  German  Unions  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 

First — That  the  journeymen  and  foremen 
who  were  members  of  the  Unions  last  sum- 
mer be  reinstated  on  payment  of  dues  to 
date,  and  by  the  latter,  of  dues  and  assess- 
ments to  date,  which  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars. 

Second — That  the  wages  of  bricklayers 
from  May  1,  1885,  to  May  1,  1886,  shall  be 
forty-two  cents  per  hour,  nine  hours  on  any 
day ;  Saturday,  eight  hours,  with  eight  hours' 
pay. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  griev- 
ances be  immediately  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  avoid  all  difficulties. 
(Signed) 

Marc  Eidlidtz,  Chairman. 
H.  Oscar  Cole,  Chairman. 

The  history  of  the  Joint  Arbitration 
Committee  from  that  date  to  the  present 
time,  as  shown  by  their  minutes,  is  both 
interesting  and  suggestive.  At  first  the 
Committee  consisted  of  ten  members,  five 
from  each  side,  elected  for  terms  of  not 
less  than  three  months ;  weekly  meetings 
were  held,  and  special  meetings  at  the 
call  of  the  chair,  three  from  each  side 
constituting  a  quorum.  Should  the  Joint 
Committee  be  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  any  question,  an  umpire  was 
to  be  chosen,  whose  decision  would  be 
binding  on  both  sides. 

At  the  weekly  meetings  matters  of  general 
interest  were  discussed,  and  personal  griev- 
ances were  brought  up — sometimes  those 
of  workmen  fined  unjustly,  as  they  claimed, 
by  the  Unions ;  sometimes  those  of  the 
employers  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  work- 
men ;  sometimes  those  of  workmen  paid 
less  than  Union  rates  by  members  of  the 
Builders'  Association  ;  after  which  would 
follow  a  general  discussion  of  views  re- 
lating to  the  trade. 

In  1886,  after  many  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions and  references  back  and  forth 
to  the  Builders'  Association  and  the  Brick- 
layers' Unions,  finally,  on  March -24,  an 
agreement  for  the  year,  as  to  its  hours, 
wages,  etc.,  was  ratified,  with  the  impor- 
tant additions  that  no  strike  was  to  be  de- 
dared  until  the  matter  in  dispute  should 


have  been  submitted  to  the  Joint  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  for  settlement,  and  that 
no  member  of  the  Union  should  be  dis- 
charged for  inquiring  after  the  cards  of 
men  working  upon  any  job  of  a  member 
of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association. 

During  1886  the  number  of  delegates 
from  each  side  was  increased  to  six,  a 
quorum  being  four  members  from  each 
side.  -  For  a  lack  of  business  the  weekly 
meetings  were  discontinued,  the  Commit- 
tee meeting  at  the  call  of  the  chair  on 
either  side.  Complaints  of  minor  impor- 
tance were  duly  acted  on,  the  most  serious 
of  the  year  being  twice  repeated,  against 
a  prominent  firm  for  paying  less  than  the 
regular  wages.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  firm  and  state  that 
"  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  cannot 
support  any  member  in  paying  anything  but 
Union  wages."  Thereafter  no  complaint 
of  the  above  nature  was  presented  against 
any  member  of  the  Association.  The 
agreement  for  1887  was  made  with  but 
little  friction,  and  was  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  1886. 

In  March  of  that  year,  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  Mr.  John  J.  Tucker,  of  New 
York,  spoke  as  follows :  "  In  our  efforts 
for  the  better  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  all,  we  have  established  an  arbitration 
through  a  conference  held  with  our  men, 
and  by  that  arbitration  we  cover  all  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  work.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
that  process  has  been  going  on,  and  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily  to  both  sides. 
We  have  monthly  meetings,  at  which  the 
members  on  the  other  side  meet  with  us, 
and  any  dispute  that  may  arise  during  the 
progress  of  our  employment  is  brought 
there  for  adjudication,  and  every  case  that 
has  arisen  so  far  has  been  met  and  ad- 
justed without  any  difficulty  on  either  side, 
and  perfect  harmony  exists.  I  look  upon 
the  very  fact  of  our  coming  now  to  this 
National  Convention  as  being  the  com- 
mencement of  a  spirit  of  unity  that  is 
likely  to  pervade  our  land,  and  that  the 
success  of  the  movement  will  grow ;  and 
from  it  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  con- 
dition of  our  mechanics  will  be  very  much 
improved  through  the  incentive  that  will 
be  given  from  this  body." 

In  January,  February,  and  March,  1888, 
there  were  many  meetings  of  the  Joint 
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Committee  to  discuss  the  agreement  for 
the  year,  which  was  finally  adopted  in  the 
old  form,  with  this  addition :  "  Except  in 
case  of  necessity,  no  work  shall  be  done 
between  5  and  6  p.m.  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  or  between  4  and  5  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day; and  all  overtime  shall  be  paid  at 
double  rate." 

The  agreement  of  1889  was  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  1888,  excepting  that  a 
definition  of  "  overtime "  in  the  case  of 
two  gangs  of  men  was  adopted.  In 
February,  1890,  the  Unions  demanded 
wages  of  fifty  cents  per  hour,  but  it  was 
not  until  March  6  that  the  demand  was 
granted  and  the  agreement  ratified.  Dur- 
ing this  year  a  great  agitation  arose  among 
the  Unions  for  an  eight-hour  work-day, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  meet  the 
bosses  in  January,  1891,  the  Union  dele- 
gates were  not  prepared  to  discuss  the 
agreement  for  that  year. 

After  a  number  of  meetings,  the  demands 
of  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  (now  number- 
ing eight,  all  being  represented  on  the 
Joint  Committee,  with  five  from  each  side 
to  form  a  quorum)  were  presented  as  fol- 
lows : 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work. 

Wages,  SO  cents  per  hour. 

To  be  paid  every  Saturday  before  5:30 

P.M. 

It  took  several  meetings  to  settle  this 
important  subject,  but  finally,  late  in 
March,  an  agreement  was  reached  where- 
by the  Union  carried  their  point  relative 
to  the  eight-hour  work-day,  but  gave  in  on 
the  point  of  weekly  pay.  Thus  another 
great  victory  was  gained  without  resort- 
ing to  a  strike. 

Early  in  February,  1892,  the  proposed 
agreement  for  the  year  was  read  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

The  new  clauses  demanded  by  the 
Unions  made  it  necessary  to  hold  many 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee  before  a 
satisfactory  agreement  could  be  arrived 
at,  but  finally,  on  April  7,  the  agreement 
was  signed,  and  again  common  sense 
guided  the  Committee  in  overcoming  a 
threatened  danger. 

Thus  from  year  to  year  has  this  benefi- 
cent and  salutary  work  been  carried  on ; 
and  let  us  sincerely  hope  that  its  scope 
may  become  greatly  enlarged,  to  the  end 
that  all  trouble  between  capital  and  labor, 


and,  in  fact,  all  great  and  momentous 
questions,  may  yet  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  that 
the  plan  of  arbitration  was  in  vogue,  it 
was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  the 
leaders  in  the  Unions  were  able  to  keep 
the  men  in  line,  many  of  them  thinking 
that  the  bosses  were  having  the  best  end 
of  the  agreement ;  but  as  the  years  rolled 
on,  and  concession  after  concession  was 
granted,  the  men  became  satisfied  that 
they  were  constantly  gaining  ground,  and 
to-day  no  member  of  the  Unions  dares  to 
advocate  going  back  to  the  plans  that 
prevailed  previous  to  1885. 

The  gain  to  the  bricklayers  since  the 
inauguration  of  arbitration  has  been  mani- 
fold. Then  they  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
for  $3  and  $4  during  the  summer,  and 
anything  the  bosses  chose  to  pay  during 
the  winter.  Their  money,  was,  in  many 
cases,  not  sure  of  being  paid  when  due ; 
they  were  put  upon  in  every  conceivable 
way,  with  but  little  chance  of  redress,  and, 
in  fact,  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  employers.  Now  note  the  change. 
They  receive  $4  per  day  of  eight  hours, 
all  the  year  round — even  a  half-hour  being 
paid  for;  they  feel  perfectly  secure  in 
regard  to  their  wages ;  and  everything 
conducive  to  their  interests  is  carefully 
guarded  by  the  annual  agreement 

During  the  twelve  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  fy*st  agreement  was 
signed  many  changes  have  been  made, 
questions  of  a  very  grave  character  have 
been  presented  for  action,  and,  although 
it  sometimes  appeared  as  if  a  determined 
effort  were  being  made  to  bring  about  a 
disruption  of  the  good  feeling  that  existed 
between  the  two  bodies,  yet  in  the  end 
both  patties  would  give  way  a  little,  and 
finally  the  questions  at  issue  would  be 
amicably  settled  (and  that  was  done  with- 
out once  calling  in  an  umpire).  This  fact 
alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  justice  of 
the  men  representing  the  two  bodies, 
showing  that  men  banded  together  for  a 
common  cause  can  and  will  do  justice  one 
to  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  bricklayers  for  the 
past  twelve  years  may  be  that  of  all 
branches  of  labor  in  our  community  if  they 
will  only  adopt  the  true  principle  of  set- 
tling their  grievances  by  arbitration  and 
conciliation. 


Arc  the  Critics  Come  to  Canossa? 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Bacon,  D.D. 


THE  recent  publication  of  Vol.  I. 
of  the  second  division  of  Har- 
nack's  great  work  on  •'  The  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Christian  Literature," 
embodying  the  results  of  his  research  into 
its  chronology,  is  an  event  which  for  sev- 
eral reasons  calls  for  more  than  the  usual 
notice. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  master  as  Har- 
nack, and  the  principal  work  of  his  life,  it 
is  hardly  needful  to  say  in  the  usual  phrase 
that  in  its  own  department  the  book  is 
epoch-making.  So  much  might  be  said 
even  before  reading.  But  in  the  present 
volume  Harnack  has  departed  somewhat 
from  the  limits  of  its  predecessors,  and 
discussed  the  dates  of  New  Testament  writ- 
ings as  well  as  patristic  literature.  This 
enlargement  of  scope  leads  him  in  his  pref- 
ace to  a  statement  of  the  present  attitude 
of  New  Testament  criticism,  as  determined 
in  part  by  his  own  researches,  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  once  dominant  school  of 
Baur.  The  statement  is  so  remarkable 
for  its  candor,  as  well  as  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  stated,  that  it  will  bear 
still  another  reproduction : 

There  was  a  time — the  great  mass  of  the 
public  is  still  living  in  such  a  time — in  which 
people  felt  obliged  to  regard  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian literature,  including  the  New  Testament, 
as  a  tissue  of  deceptions  and  falsifications. 
That  time  is  past  For  science  it  was  an 
episode  in  which  she  learnt  much,  and  after 
which  she  has  much  to  forget  The  results 
of  the  following  investigations  go  in  a  "  re- 
actionary "  direction  still  further  beyond  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  position  of  the  crit- 
icism of  the  day.  The  oldest  literature  of 
the  Church  is,  in  the  main  points,  and  in  most 
of  its  details,  from  the  point  of  view  of  liter- 
ary history,  veracious  and  trustworthy.  In 
the  whole  New  Testament  there  is  probably 
but  a  single  writing  which  can  be  called,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  pseudonymous 
— the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

More  than  this,  he  adds:  "We  are 
without  doubt  embarked  on  a  retrograde 
movement  towards  tradition;"  for  "the 
chronological  framework  in  which  tradi- 
tion has  arranged  documents  from  the 
Pauline  Epistles  down  to  Irenaeus  is  in 
all  main  points  right" 


Such  statements  from  such  a  source  are 
enough  in  themselves  to  demand  special 
consideration.  But  a  further  reason  for 
special  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  preceding,  may  be 
found  in  that  which  Harnack  has  been 
mistakenly  supposed  to  say  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
own  work.  From  various  quarters  we 
catch  the  sound  of  voices,  lifted  but  yes- 
terday to  bewail  the  seemingly  irresistible 
advance  of  Biblical  criticism,  which  the 
perusal  of  a  dozen  pages  of  the  present 
work,  or  it  may  be  only  of  some  review, 
has  sufficed  already  to  tune  to  the  exult- 
ant proclamation  that  criticism  is  on  the 
point  of  surrender  to  the  ultra-orthodox. 
Startling  news  (perhaps  "  delayed  in  trans- 
mission "),  the  school  of  Baur  is  dead ! 
Harnack  is  seen  bowing  to  the  victor's 
yoke,  and  behind  him  comes  the  long 
train  of  humbled  and  penitent  critics,  the 
Old  Testament  critics  no  less  than  the 
New. 

Perhaps  even  those  who  have  taken 
this  view  of  the  book  have  not  overrated 
its  importance;  though  there  should  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  showing  how  com- 
pletely they  have  mistaken  its  signifi- 
cance. In  the  history  of  New  Testament 
criticism  it  is  indeed  an  tyoch-marking, 
though  not  in  this  field  in  any  proper 
sense  an  epoch-mating,  book.  It  comes 
almost  exactly  a  half-century  after  the 
publication  of  Baur's  "  Paulus,"  at  a  time 
when  his  celebrated  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  New  Testament  writings,  after 
experiencing  concession  after  concession 
from  Tubingen  leaders  and  desertion  after 
desertion  from  adherents,  was  at  last 
almost  universally  regarded  as  belonging 
to  a  past  stage  of  the  science,  a  stage  of 
interest  chiefly  for  the  equally  indispen- 
sable and  imperishable  lessons  of  method 
which  it  taught  It  comes  as  the  work 
of  an  author  now,  it  appears,  universally 
commended  for  unequaled  learning,  im- 
partial candor,  and  fearless  independence 
("O  upright  judge,  O  learned  judge!"); 
and  thus  it  may  well  be  said  to  mark 
a  transition  from  the  old  criticism  to  the 
new.     Its  colossal  dimensions  perhaps 
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adapt  it  the  better  to  be  the  monument 
of  that  type  of  criticism  to  which  RitschJ 
gave  the  first  incurable  wound  just  forty 
years  ago.  But  it  does  not  make  the 
new  criticism.  It  does  not  even  enter 
the  field  save  indirectly,  and  from  the 
side  of  the  external  evidence.  On  all 
questions  of  internal  criticism  the  author 
refers  his  readers  to  the  standard  works 
representative  of  the  liberal  school  of 
to-day,  viz.,  the  Introductions  of  Holtz- 
mann  and  Julicher,  accepting  the  nega- 
tive results  which  they,  in  common  with 
the  great  body  of  advanced  critics,  con- 
sider established,  such  as  the  unauthen- 
ticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (in  their 
present  form),  of  all  the  so-called  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  and  the  non-apostolic  origin 
of  the  Johannine  writings,  including  Rev- 
elation. To  these  Harnack  only  adds 
what  his  peculiar  method  of  treatment 
specially  requires.  As  historian  of  the 
first  three  Christ'an  centuries  he  is  led  to 
a  discussion,  confined  in  the  main  to 
external  evidence,  of  the  date  of  origin  of 
the  New  Testament  writings.  The  re- 
sults which  he  reaches  are  as  follows: 
Mark,  a.d.  65-70 ;  Matthew  (except  cer- 
tain later  additions),  ca.  a.d.  70-75;  1 
Peter  (mistakenly  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
in  the  later  additions,  i.,  1 , 2,  and  v.,  1 2-1 4), 
a.d.  81-96;  Hebrews,  a.d.  81-96;  Luke 
and  Acts,  ca.  a.d.  78-93;  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  (except  a  genuine  groundwork 
dating  from  a.d.  59-64,  and  certain 
second-century  additions),  a.d.  90-110; 
Revelation  (edited  by  John  the  Presbyter, 
whom  later  writers  confused  with  the 
Apostle),  a.d.  93-96  ;  Johannine  Epistles 
and  Gospel  (composed  by  the  Presbyter), 
not  before  ca.  a.d.  80,  nor  after  110;  soon 
after  this  the  editing  in  "  Asia "  of  the 
fourfold  Gospel  in  its  present  form,  with 
the  spurious  ending  of  Mark  (composed 
by  Aristion);  Jude,  ca.  a.d.  100-130; 
James,  ca.  a.d.  120-140(130);  2  Peter, 
ca.  a.d.  160-175.  The  Pauline  Epis- 
tles are  of  course  considered  genuine 
(except  the  Pastorals),  including,  without 
the  qualifications  made  by  some  critics, 
Ephesians ;  though  the  address  (iv  *E</>«r<j>) 
is  an  example  of  the  erroneous  supple- 
mentations made  by  the  canon-makers. 
By  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  chro- 
nology of  Eusebius  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Rome  is  fixed  in  the  year 
£4;  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  in  Cesarea 


in  a.d.  54-56  (53-55),  and  consequently 
the  usual  dates  for  the  Epistles  are  car- 
ried back  from  four  to  five  years.  Paul's 
conversion  is  fixed  in  a.d.  29  or  30,  as 
against  31  or  32  as  held  by  Holtzmann, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  advanced 
New  Testament  criticism. 

These  results  may  well  awaken  gratifica- 
tion and  surprise  by  their  corroboration  of 
ancient  tradition,  notably  in  such  an  in- 
stance as  Revelation,  where  the  extreme 
modern  traditionalist  has  vied  with  the 
Tubingen  critic  in  carrying  back  to  an  im- 
possible extent  the  date  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  in  defiance  not  only  of  the  internal 
evidence,  but  of  the  explicit  and  unanimous 
testimony  of  antiquity.  But  the  gratifica- 
tion can  hardly  be  less,  while  the  surprise 
will  not  be  great,  in  the  camp  of  the  most 
pronounced  and  uncompromising  of  mod- 
ern New  Testament  critics.  Let  these 
results  be  compared  with  those  even  of 
Pfleiderer's  "  Urchristenthum,"  or  the 
lecent  work  of  Hilgenfeld,  still  more  with 
such  writers  as  Weizsacker,  Holtzmann, 
or  Julicher,  and  one  cannot  but  be  some- 
what amused  at  the  avidity  with  which 
the  partially  informed  have  seized  upon 
Harnack's  frank  avowal  that  the  Tu- 
bingen type  of  criticism  is  antiquated  and 
untenable,  as  if  it  were  a  repudiation  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  modern  liter- 
ary and  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible. 

The  modern  treatment,  as  applied  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  such  men  as  Driver 
and  Cheyne  in  England ;  Wellhausen, 
Cornill,  Budde,  and  others  in  Germany ; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  by  such  men 
as  above  mentioned,  is  as  much  more  for- 
midable than  that  of  a  half-century  ago  as 
are  the  methods  and  weapons  of  modern 
warfare.  Modern  New  Testament  criti- 
cism, though  gladly  acknowledging  with 
our  author  its  indebtedness  to  Baur,  is  no 
longer  bound  to  his  special  theory ;  Old 
Testament  criticism  never  was.  The  con- 
trast which  Harnack  so  candidly  points 
out  as  a  "  retrograde  movement "  means 
an  y thing  but  submission.  His  over-hasty 
readers  are  simply  blinded  by  their  own 
eagerness  when  they  discover  a  white  flag 
on  the  derelict  hulk  of  the  Tubingen 
theory,  and  announce  the  surrender  of  the 
enemy's  flagship.  The  attitude  of  wel- 
come to  the  leader  of  a  host  of  penitent 
critics  reclaimed  is  destined  to  prove  awk- 
ward when  the  extended  arms  embrace  the 
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vacant  air.  An  illustration  of  the  awk- 
wardness appears  in  a  recent  reference  to 
"  the  confession  of  a  Dutch  theologian,  to 
whom  Harnack  refers  without  naming 
him,  that  he  had  been  '  compelled  to 
believe  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity.' "  Turning  to  p.  x.  of  the  pief- 
ace  (most  of  our  reviewers  appear  to 
have  confined  their  reading  to  the  preface 
and  the  Chronological  Table  at  the  end), 
we  read  of  this  Dutch  theologian.  He 
may  have  belonged  to  either  of  the  ex- 
treme schools  for  which  Holland  is  pecu- 
liar— the  ultra-orthodox,  or  the  insane 
clique  of  Loman,  Pierson,  Steck,  and 
others  who  have  out-Baured  Baur  by  attrib- 
uting all  New  Testament  literature  to  the 
second  century.  In  either  case  his  atti- 
tude is  intelligible.  His  words,  accord- 
ing to  Harnack's  own  statement,  were 
as  follows :  "  Whoever  admits  the  frame- 
work into  which  tradition  has  set  the 
ancient  Christian  documents  gives  up 
the  attempt  to  trace  a  natural  history 
of  primitive  Christianity,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  believe  in  one  which  is  super- 
natural." The  attempt  to  find  here  the 
"confession"  of  a  converted  critic  is 
ludicrous ;  quite  as  much  so  the  tender 
of  the  ring,  the  robe,  and  the  fatted  calf 
to  Harnack.  Instead  of  humbly  submit- 
ting to  impalement  on  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma,  as  a  true  penitent  should  have 
done,  Harnack's  answer  was  to  deny  in 
toto  its  validity,  and  to  use  it  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  change  of  base  which  mod- 
ern criticism  has  wisely  effected. 

Here  is  the  heart  and  substance  of  Har- 
nack's candid  acknowledgment  of  the  "  ret- 
rogressive "  movement  of  New  Testament 
criticism  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Harnack  has  brought  the  conclusive 
demonstration,  from  his  comprehensive, 
unprejudiced,  laborious  study  of  early 
Christian  literature  as  a  whole,  of  that 
which  to  nearly  all  critics  has  during  this 
time  been  steadily  growing  clearer  and 
clearer — viz.,  that  the  emphasis  of  criti- 
cism upon  literary  dissection  has  been 
misplaced.  The  problem  is  to  be  solved, 
not  by  documentary  analysis,  although 
the  sources  of  Luke  and  Acts  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  still  leave  ample  room 
for  the  use  of  the  critical  scalpel;  still 
less  can  it  be  solved  by  the  imputation 
of  insincerity,  forgery,  or  tendenz^  which 
have  practically  no  place  in  the  century 


succeeding  the  Apostles.  It  must  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  historical  inter- 
pretation critically  applied,  on  the  basis 
of  a  tradition  substantially  vindicated. 
Emphatically  he  repudiates  the  alterna- 
tive of  Baur  und  die  Hollander.  It  is 
not  true  that  either  larger  room  must  be 
found  for  development  than  what  a  sub- 
stantial acceptance  of  early  tradition  can 
admit,  or  else  we  are  forced  to  the  supra- 
naturalistic  ground  as  commonly  under- 
stood. "  Why  should  not  thirty  to  forty 
years  be  sufficient,"  he  exclaims,  "to 
produce  the  historical  precipitate  regard- 
ing the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  ?  What 
need  is  there  to  this  end  of  sixty  to  sev- 
enty years  ?  Why  should  the  height  on 
which  the  fourth  Evangelist  stands  be 
inaccessible  until  seventy  to  eighty  years 
after  Paul  ?  Why  are  not  thirty  to  forty 
years  sufficient?  ...  As  soon  as  one 
perceives  that  from  the  outset  in  the 
circle  of  Christ's  disciples  the  powers  of 
a  pneumatic  enthusiasm  were  as  unfet- 
tered as  was  the  impulse  to  unearth  the 
treasures  of  the  deepest  knowledge,  and 
that  these  powers  and  impulses  became 
effective  in  an  age  to  whose  historically 
unparalleled  wealth  of  religious  and 
moral  perceptions,  views  of  history  and 
mysteries,  nothing  was  lacking  save  the 
gospel  and  the  emancipation  of  the  will, 
that  it  should  will — then  one  will  no 
longer  marvel  at  the  abundant  output 
of  contemporaneous  religious  ideas  and 
forms,  nor,  again,  at  the  rapidity  of  their 
development." 

The  pendulum  has  swung  from  analyti- 
cal to  historical  criticism,  from  destructive 
to  constructive,  from  skepticism  to  inter- 
pretation. Let  us  mark  the  date  at  which 
the  transition  is  now  both  completed  and 
acknowledged,  and  let  us  rejoice  at  it,  for 
it  is  a  change  of  blessed  portent.  But  we 
shall  be  far  wiser  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
multitude  of  the  partly  informed,  tossing 
up  their  caps  at  the  victory  for  "  our  side." 
Far  better  to  heed  the  double  warning  of 
an  English  scholar,  unsurpassed  in  any 
land  for  learning  and  orthodoxy,  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  and  scholarly  con- 
servatism combined.  Dr.  Sanday,  in  his 
review  of  this  work  in  im  The  Guardian  " 
for  January  20,  1897,  warns  first  against 
"a  rapid  assumption  that  in  respect  of 
the  historical  contents  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  Harnack  is  already 
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on  our  side ;"  and,  secondly,  against  the 
error  of  "  those  who  have  already  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  :  If  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  has  returned  to  the  place 
where  it  left  tradition,  may  not  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Old  do  likewise  ?  It  does  not 
follow.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  best 
New  Testament  scholars  in  England  never 
left  the  traditional  standpoint,  •  .  .  but 


we  have  scarce  an  Old  Testament  scholar 
left  in  our  midst  who  is  not  a  Higher 
Critic."  And,  further,  "the  two  traditions 
are  very  different ;  and  the  arguments  on 
which  in  each  case  the  critical  view  is 
based  are  different.  It  is  far  better  that 
the  two  questions  should  be  worked  out 
independently." 

Yale  Divinity  School. 


A  Disciplinary  School  for  Boys 

By  E.  R.  Downing 

THE  city  of  Brooklyn  has  for  some  father  fight,  as  the  boy  puts  it,  "  effry  time 
time  felt  the  need  of  a  reforma-  dey  gets  a  chance,"  while. the  boy  himself 
tory  institution  to  which  young  has  been  accustomed  to  severe  whippings ; 
offenders  could  be  committed.  In  1896Vthe  father  is  out  of  work,  and  drinks;  the 
a  law  passed  the  Legislature  permitting ™— -*1™  —  •— «■  -™— ««— *i-  i~«~~  u~-*~ 
the  establishment  of  the  Brooklyn  Dis- 
ciplinary School  for  Boys.    The  institu- 


tion admits  boys  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years,  who  have  been 
arrested  and  committed  by  a  magistrate 
for  some  petty  offense.  Among  our  first 
boys  was  one  whose  personal  history  is 
somewhat  typical.  To  outline  bis  case, 
and  our  methods  of  dealing  with  him,  and 
plans  for  his  future,  will  be  to  disclose 
the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  institution 
and  its  management 

The  boy  is  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  is 
committed  to  us  nominally  under  the 
charge  of  vagrancy.  He  was  out  on  the 
streets  night  and  day ;  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  attend  school  with  any  regularity ; 
and  had  come  to  be  a  confirmed  thief, 
having  been  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted 
three  times  within  the  last  month  and  a 
half. 

It  is  only  boys  who  thus  reveal  them- 
selves as  being  possessed  of  strong  im- 
moral tendencies,  acquired  or  hereditary, 
that  are  committed  here.  It  is  customary 
to  turn  the  boy  over  to  his  parents,  to 
reprimand  him  and  them  ;  to  send  to 
some  less  severe  institution,  or  to  com- 
mit to  the  Truant  Home  for  a  term  of 
a  few  weeks,  before  sending  a  boy  to 
the  Training  School.  It  is  only  when 
other  means  fail  that  he  is  committed 
to  us. 

The  boy  in  question  apparently  comes 
from  a  home  that  at  best  is  not  very  ex- 
ceptional ;  his  parents  are  laboring  peo- 
ple, Germans  by  birth ;  the  mother  and 


mother  must  consequently  leave  home 
and  the  children's  training,  to  go  out 
washing.  Deprived  of  a  mother's  care, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  street  soon  inocu- 
lates the  boy  with  the  germs  of  vicious- 
ness,  and  the  early  stages  of  criminality 
develop. 

The  boy's  reception  at  the  institution 
was  marked  by  a  close  hair-clip,  a  thor- 
ough bath,  and  a  change  of  clothing 
throughout  This  is  frequently,  although 
not  always,  a  necessity.  For  it  is  not 
from  the  homes  of  the  lower  classes  alone 
that  the  boys  come  to  us.  After  his  bath 
the  boy  undergoes  a  thorough  medical  and 
physical  examination.  He  is  carefully 
measured  and  photographed,  with  the 
object  of  detecting  in  this  way  any  physi- 
cal defects  or  deformities.  He  is  also,  as 
soon  as  he  grows  accustomed  to  our  ways 
and  gets  over  the  excitement  attending 
the  firs^few  days  of  his  experience,  given 
a  thorough  psychological  test 

Physically  this  particular  boy  seems 
perfectly  sound,  well  developed,  and  sym- 
metrical. Occasionally  the  boys  are  under- 
sized ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  it  is 
especially  noticeable  that  the  cranial  de- 
velopment is  quite  different  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  skull.  Whether  these  irregu- 
larities are  collated  with  individual  pecu- 
liarities, and  are  indications  of  criminal 
tendencies,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Until 
quite  a  mass  of  data  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  measurements  and  photographs, 
and  until  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
boys  who  are  known  to  be  normal,  we 
cannot  predicate  any  facts  regarding  the 
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presence  of  typical  criminals  among  young 
offenders. 

Mentally  the  boy  seems  undeveloped,  if 
not  defective.  He  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  for  only  about  four  years. 
He  can  read  some,  can  write  a  little,  but 
has  never  liked  to  go  to  school,  yet  he 
has  quite  a  good  English  vocabulary ;  his 
memory,  however,  seems  very  deficient ; 
he  remembers  almost  nothing;  when  a 
story  is  read  to  him,  he  is  unable  to  tell 
anything  about  it,  and  even  fails  to  repeat 
ten  words  after  they  have  been  read  to 
hhn  several  times.  While  he  seems  to 
understand  perfectly  well  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  yet  he  lies  without  any 
apparent  compunction.  Two  weeks  of 
instruction  and  firm  control  were  enough 
to  make  a  marked  improvement,  however. 

One  cannot  inquire  into  a  case  of  this 
character  without  realizing  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  home  from  which  such 
boys  come.  Only  this  morning  a  boy  came 
to  the  institution  whose  father  drinks  con- 
stantly, gets  drunk  at  least  every  other  day, 
and  never  sees  the  boy  without  hitting 
him.  The  boy  bears  a  dozen  or  more 
scars  on  his  head,  impresses  of  the  ham- 
mer in  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  is  a 
shoemaker  by  trade.  From  such  a  home 
the  boy  had  many  times  run  away,  until, 
exasperated,  the  father  had  driven  a  nail 
through  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  fastened 
him  to  the  floor,  in  order  to  restrain  him. 

Contrast  the  case  outlined  above,  where 
the  boy  is  strong,  robust,  but  dull,  phleg- 
matic, obstinate,  with  another  case  com- 
ing to  us  two  days  later.  This  boy's 
mother  had  died  of  consumption.  The 
boy's  chest  and  glands  indicate  a  tendency 
in  the  same  direction  ;  he  is  undersized 
and  weak,  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
from  immature  parents,  themselves  de- 
scendants of  several  generations  of  city 
dwellers. 

In  many  cases  of  this  character  the 
boy's  criminal  tendencies  are  evidently 
the  outcome  of  vicious  environment,  with 
more  or  less  hereditary  tendency.  The 
institution  aims  to  supply  what  the  boy 
has  never  had — a  home.  We  strive  to 
avoid  whatever  may  make  the  boy  realize 
that  he  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  inmates. 
The  clothing,  while  uniform  in  style,  is  of 
different  pattern.  Each  boy,  as  far  as 
possible,  has  his  own  room.  The  table  is 
tet  as  nearly  like  that  of  a  good  home  as 


can  be,  and  no  bars  or  wall  suggest  the 
idea  of  prison  ;  but  constant  supervision 
by  the  help,  in  so  far  as  possible,  takes 
the  place  of  the  care  a  parent  ought  to 
exercise.  The  boys  are  never  alone,  and 
all  misdemeanors  are  kindly,  though  firmly, 
dealt  with.  The  boys  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work  of  the  institution.  The  course  of 
training  includes  school  work,  manual 
training,  and  gymnasium  work. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  constant  and 
long-continued  kindness  yet  firm  control 
will  produce  a  change  that  the  manage- 
ment intends  patiently  to  apply  the  idea 
of  home  life  to  the  reformation  of  these 
deformed  characters.  Young,  plastic,  yet 
frequently  strongly  criminal,  and  with  lax 
morality,  these  boys,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  respond  to  kindness  and  good  coun- 
sel as  frequently  and  fully  as  most  boys. 

Like  other  progressive  institutions,  we 
believe  in  a  minimum  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  hope  that  minimum  will  be  nil. 

The  student  who  addresses  himself  to 
the  problem  of  the  criminal  youth  finds 
that  it  is  the  same  problem  that  any  parent 
has  to  meet,  but  in  a  peculiarly  aggravated 
form.  For  he  knows  and  can  find  out 
very  little  of  the  surroundings,  antece- 
dents, and  previous  history  of  the  lad 
in  his  care.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  it 
is  our  aim  to  so  thoroughly  quiz  the  boy, 
and  his  parents  or  guardians,  that  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  those  facts  re- 
garding parentage,  early  training,  physical 
and  mental  peculiarities,  which  a  parent 
uses  so  constantly  in  determining  how  his 
child  shall  be  dealt  with.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  order  to  understand  the  boy's 
disposition  and  temperament  The  history 
of  the  case  obtained  from  the  court 
records,  and  the  detailed  physical  meas- 
urement and  psychological  test,  supple- 
ment the  information  which  the  child  or 
parent  can  give. 

The  problem  gains  its  interest  not  en- 
tirely from  the  treatment  of  individual 
cases,  but  from  the  study  of  the  whole 
problem  with  its  bearing  on  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  The  successive  stages  in  the 
treatment  of  a  criminal  have  been  quite 
marked.  Vengeance,  repression,  reforma- 
tion, and  prevention  have  been  the  suc- 
cessive aims.  The  reformatory  must  be 
considered  a  necessary  evil,  and  the 
managers  of  a  reform  school  who  do  not 
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address  themselves  to  the  problem  of 
prevention  are  shirking  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  their  task.  And  yet  the 
student  finds  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  next  step  in  the  line 
of  progress  already  attained.  That  pre- 
formation is  better  than  reformation  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  how  to  compass  this 
end  is  the  problem.  It  is  without  doubt 
true  that  the  modern  reform  schools,  both 
here  and  abroad,  do  succeed  in  reclaiming 
a  large  percentage  of  their  inmates.  I  do 
not  make  this  as  a  general  statement ;  it 
applies  to  few  schools  in  this  country,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  institu- 
tions are  sources  of  crime  rather  than 
checks  on  crime.     Schools  modeled,  how- 


ever, on  the  modern  plan  and  managed 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  are  undoubtedly 
largely  successful ;  but  there  is  no  marked 
difference,  I  think,  between  the  boy  who 
is  in  the  reform  school  and  the  boy  who 
is  not,  except  a  matter  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. The  inmate  committed  some 
offense  and  was  caught,  and  no  one  took 
pains  to  release  him.  The  ordinary  parent 
realizes  that  his  boy  is  liable  to  get  into 
scrapes  which  would  be  sufficient  to  send 
him  to  the  reform  school  if  did  he  not 
have  his  parents  to  look  after  him  and 
to  bring  influence  to  bear  to  prevent  an 
exposure  of  the  petty  mischief  done*  by 
the  boy.  Our  aim,  consequently,  is  to  be 
that  unfortunate  bad  boy's  parent. 


For  Young  Entomologists 

A  Home-Made  Outfit — How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  It 

By  Belle  S.  Cragin 
In  Three  Parts— I. 


IF  you  are  ambitious  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  insects,  you  must  learn  to  do 
three  things :  first,  to  catch  the  insect ; 
second,  to  mount  him  ;  third,  to  preserve 
him.  Each  part  of  the  work  has  its  difficul- 
ties, each  requires  its  own  tools  and  mate- 
rials, but  the  tools  and  materials  need  not 
be  expensive.  A  boy  who  has  an  average 
amount  of  "gumption"  and  of  patience 
may  make  most  of  his  own  outfit  at  very 
small  expense;  and  when  I  say  boys  I 
include  girls,  because  the  pursuit  is  quite 
as  easy,  as  proper,  and  as  .profitable  for  a 
girl  as  for  a  boy.  Indeed,  the  hand- 
somest collection  of  insects  I  ever  saw 
outside  of  a  professional  exhibit  was  made 
by  a  girl  of  twelve. 

For  collecting  you  will  need  a  net  and 
a  chloroform  bottle  for  butterflies  and 
moths,  and  a  poison  bottle  for  bugs  and 
beetles.  The  net  may  be  of  mosquito- 
bar,  made  into  a  bag  and  hemmed  at  the 
mouth  around  a  ring  which  is  fastened  to 
a  handle.  The  bag  must  not  be  too  long, 
or  it  will  catch  and  tear ;  it  must  not  be 
too  short,  or  the  insect  may  find  a  way 
out  before  you  can  secure  him.  Make  it 
long  enough  so  that  as  it  settles  over  the 
prisoner  you  can  give  the  net  a  twist  and 
confine  him  in  the  lower  part    The  length 


of  the  net  will,  therefore,  depend  some- 
what upon  the  size  of  the  ring. 

For  the  ring  use  wire  as  light  as  pos- 
sible and  yet  not  in  the  least  flexible.  A 
ring  that  bends  and  wavers  is  a  nuisance. 
Make  it  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  fan 
with  a  short,  straight  handle,  represented 
by  the  two  straight  ends  of  the  wire,  like 
this,  (").  These  ends  must  be  lashed 
very  ||  firmly  to  the  handle,  or,  better 
still,  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  handle,  if 
you  can  find  one  that  is  hollow.  The  lash- 
ings, secure  them  as  you  will,  are  apt  to 
work  loose  and  bring  vexation  of  spirit. 

The  handle,  like  the  Ting,  must  be  light 
and  yet  rigid.  A  stout  section  of  a 
bamboo  rod  is  an  excellent  thing.  Its 
length  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Sometimes 
you  will  wish  it  were  longer,  and  some- 
times you  will  wish  it  were  shorter.  The 
net  and  ring  can  be  used  without  a  handle, 
but  not  satisfactorily.  In  the  butterfly- 
nets  sold  at  stores  the  depth  of  the  net  is 
about  twenty-two  inches,  the  diameter  of 
the  ring  twelve  inches,  and  the  length  of  the 
handle  between  three  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  These  nets  are  strong,  handsome* 
and  light,  some  of  tbem  weighing  com- 
plete only  a  trifle  over  half  a  pound,  but 
they  cost  about  a   dollar.     If  you  can 
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afford  it,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  buy  your 
net  instead  of  making  it,  because  the 
home-made  article,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
will  sometimes  drop  off  or  collapse  at  a 
critical  moment  But  if  it  does,  hold  on 
to  your  temper  and  your  courage,  repair 
the  damage  the  best  you  can,  and  take  a 
new"  start.  Besides,  I  am  writing  espe- 
cially to  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  spend 
money  for  everything  they  want,  or  who 
enjoy  exercising  their  own  skill  and 
patience.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  that 
such  as  comes  in  no  other  way. 

With  the  net  you  will  need  a  small 
botde  of  chloroform.  An  ounce  bottle  is 
large  enough,  costing  ten  cents.  Chloro- 
form is  poison.  The  druggist  will  mark 
it,  and  you  must  be  very  careful  to  keep 
it  in  the  marked  bottle  and  out  of  reach 
of  any  one  who  does  not  know  its  nature. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  like  water,  and  has 
a  strange,  pungent  odor.  It  will  burn  if 
you  spill  it  on  your  skin.  A  little  boy  of 
my  acquaintance  had  a  very  unpleasant 
experience  from  his  chloroform  bottle 
becoming  uncorked  in  his  trousers  pocket. 

The  poison  bottle  for  beetles  should  be 
a  small  clear  glass  bottle,  with  straight 
sides,  a  large  mouth,  and  not  too  much 
shoulder.  A  horseradish  bottle  will  do 
very  well.  Get  the  druggist  to  put  into 
the  bottom  of  this  a  little  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  over  it  a  thin  sheet  of 
well-perforated  cork,  fitted  tightly.  The 
corks  holds  the  cyanide  in  place,  and  the 
perforations  allow  the  fumes  of  the  cyanide 
to  escape  into  the  bottle,  for  it  is  the 
fumes  that  kill  the  insect.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  is  a  white  solid  or  powder,  with 
a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell  which  you 
are  not  likely  to  forget  if  you  once  enjoy 
a  good  whiff  of  it  But  remember,  it  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  must  be  guarded  with 
great  care  from  little  folks.  The  druggist 
will  paste  on  the  bottle  a  label  marked 
"  Poison,"  perhaps  also  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones  to  show  you  what  you  will  come  to 
look  like  if  you  are  careless  in  its  use. 
You  will  need  but  little.  Probably  ten 
cents  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  whole 
thing,  bottle  and  all.  Those  who  wish 
may  purchase  cyanide  bottles  all  ready 
for  use,  at  about  twenty-five  cents. 

So,  with  net,  chloroform  and  cyanide 
bottles,  a  small  pasteboard  box,  and  a  lit- 
tle soft  tissue-paper  to  wrap  about  your 
specimens  until  you  can  get  them  safely 


home,  your  collecting  outfit  is  complete. 
Here,  again,  you  can  buy,  if  you  wish,  a 
collecting-case  with  strap  for  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents. 

Next,  for  mounting  your  insects  you 
will  need  pins  and  blocks.  The  pins  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  buy.  Common 
pins  are  too  short,  and  the  heads  are  too 
large.  Insect  pins  are  slender,  of  various 
sizes,  and  of  uniform  length.  They  cost 
fifteen  cents  a  hundred,  twenty-five  cents 
for  two  hundred;  in  original  packages 
one  dollar  for  a  thousand.  The  sizes  run 
from  000  to  8,  the  size  increasing  with 
the  number.  No.  7  or  8  you  will  need 
most,  No.  3  or  4  comes  next.  No.  7  is  a 
good  all-round  size,  and  will  do  very  well 
alone  for  a  beginner ;  but  you  can  buy. 
one  hundred,  assorted  sizes,  for  fifteen 
cents,  and  that  is  best  to  begin  with. 

For  blocks  there  are  beautiful  white 
plaster  blocks  made  by  Mr.  Denton,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  on  which  butterflies  are 
mounted  under  a  transparent  cover  and 
preserved  in  perfection.  There  are  also 
"  spreading-boards  "  six  and  twelve  inches 
long,  at  twelve  and  twenty-five  cents  re- 
spectively. But  we  are  now  on  what  a 
friend  of  mine  calls  "  the  economical  war- 
path," so  we  will  not  buy  what  we  can 
make.  Take  a  block  of  soft  wood  an 
inch  thick  or  more,  and  perhaps  two 
inches  square.  Make  a  pencil-mark  or  a 
scratch  across  the  middle,  at  right  angles 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and,  with  this 
for  a  guide,  cut  out,  with  a  gouge  or  a 
jackknife,  a  furrow  or  slot  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth  and  less  in  width.  In  this 
slot,  at  about  the  center,  bore  a  small  hole 
through  to  the  .under  side  of  the  block, 
and  into  this  hole  wedge  a  piece  of  cork. 
The  cork  need  not  fit  the  hole  as  to  shape, 
but  it  must  be  wedged  in  tight,  for  a  rea- 
son which  you  would  soon  discover  if  it 
did  not  Smooth  the  surface  of  the  block 
lightly  with  fine  sandpaper. 

You  will  need  a  good  many  of  these 
blocks,  and  of  different  sizes ;  how  many 
and  of  what  sizes  you  will  learn  by  experi- 
ence. Make  more  large  ones  than  small, 
because  a  large  block  may  do  for  mount- 
ing a  small  insect,  but  a  small  block  will 
never  do  for  a  large  insect.  If  the  wings 
are  not  supported  even  to  the  tip,  they 
will  curl  in  drying. 

The  matter  of  preserving  your  speci- 
mens is  a  simple  one.     A  pasteboard  box 
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of  any  size,  provided  it  is  deep  enough 
and  has  a  cover,  with  sheets  of  cork  sewed 
over  the  bottom  inside,  will  take  excellent 
care  of  your  specimens.  The  sheets  of 
cork  come  in  size  4  x  1 2,  one-eighth  or 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  differ- 
ent grades,  varying  in  price  from  thirty- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
per  dozen  sheets.     "  Peat "  is  much  used 


now  for  the  same  purposes,  and  costs  die 
same  as  the  cheapest  grade  of  cork.  You 
will  need  a  pair  of  slender,  "  long-nosed  " 
pliers,  costing  perhaps  twenty  cents.  I 
consider  these  indispensable. 

Now  your  outfit  is  complete,  and  you 
can  put  it  to  use  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  next  thing  to  learn  is  how  to  use  it 
when  the  opportunity  comes. 
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Charlotte  Bronte1 

Mr.  Shorter  has  made  no  effort  to  write  a 
biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte ;  she  herself  draws 
the  picture  of  her  life  which  he  exhibits  to  us. 
His  work  is  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  her 
letters,  which  apparently  required  little  editing, 
and  to  occasional  brief  comments  and  connecting 
links.  These  are  too  much  abbreviated  at  times ; 
there  are  points  which  should  be  more  fully  elu- 
cidated, more  sharply  presented.  Yet  in  general 
the  self-restraint  which  Mr.  Shorter  displays  is 
fitting  in  the  kind  of  biography  that  he  wished 
to  secure.  The  book  does  not  take  the  place  of 
Mrs.  GaskelTs  memoir ;  it  forms,  rather,  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  it.  Each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  The  abundance  of  new  material  placed  at 
the  service  of  Mr.  Shorter  makes  the  present 
work  necessary.  Almost  none  of  the  many  letters 
now  printed  have  seen  the  light  before,  and  the 
compiler  is  rather  too  much  afraid  of  drawing 
upon  Mrs.  GaskelTs  book.  In  preparing  the 
work  Mr.  Shorter  obtained  the  invaluable  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  who  gen- 
erously, and  against  his  personal  inclination, 
consented  to  the  publication  of  several  letters 
which  touch  his  marriage  with  Charlotte  Bronte 
very  closely.  But  the  most  important  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  thjs  brilliant  woman 
are  obtained  through  her  correspondence  with 
Ellen  Hussey  and  with  W.  S.  Williams.  The  for- 
mer was  the  friend  of  her  youth,  who  remained 
intimately  attached  to  her  until  her  death; 
■  and  Mr.  Williams,  the  reader  for  Smith  &  Elder, 
was  the  confidant  of  her  literary  tastes  and  ambi- 
tions. The  correspondence  with  Ellen  Hussey 
covers  the  period  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  maturity, 
and  that  with  Mr.  Williams  begins  in  1848  and 
ends  in  1853,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  her 
death.  Mr.  Snorter's  arrangement  of  the  letters 
is  not  chronological.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to 
each  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  most 
closely  associated  with  Miss  Bronte's  life,  and 
prints  under  each  head  those  letters  which  deal 
most  largely  with  the  personality  under  discussion. 

*  CharlHte  Bronte*  and  Her  Circle.    By  Clement  R. 
Shorter.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    #2.50. 


In  spite  of  certain  disadvantages,  this  method  is 
probably  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  would 
have  been.  The  work  has  been  done  with  skill 
and  discretion,  and  it  reveals  the  very  soul  of  the 
shy,  reserved  little  woman  who  suddenly  burst 
from  obscurity  to  delight  the  world  with  the 
shimmer  of  her  butterfly  wings. 

The  character  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  as  shown 
by  these  letters,  has  wonderful  gentleness  and 
delicacy.  In  her  correspondence  she  was  neither 
reserved  nor  self -assertive ;  she  was  absolutely 
simple  and  sincere.  Her  letters,  therefore,  en- 
dure triumphantly  the  test  of  this  publicity.  A 
nature  more  sweet  and  gentle,  more  modest  and 
unspoiled,  more  loyal  and  unselfish,  has  never 
been  combined  with  genius.  She  did  her  duty 
according  to  her  lights ;  and  the  inevitable  wish 
that  she  had  given  more  time  to  the  world  and 
less  to  the  care  of  the  house, "  shirt-making,"  and 
the  teaching  of  children,  is  fruitless.  Her  con- 
science was  a  stern  master,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented any  work  except  that  which  it  approved. 
The  impression  of  the  pathetic  sadness  of  her 
life  remains  after  reading  these  letters.  Yet  they 
themselves  are  not  melancholy,  and  when  she 
encounters  the  great  tragedies  of  her  experience 
she  mentions  them  with  touching  simplicity  and 
reserve.  She  was  as  stainless  as  a  lily  and  as 
fragile,  unfit  for  contact  with  the  world.  Her 
shyness  gave  her  perpetual  pain,  and  made  her 
two  experiences  as  private  governess  a  prolonged 
torture.  She  had  the  defects  of  her  qualities, 
and  there  was  no  social  adaptability  in  this  con- 
scientious, rigid,  stern  little  woman.  A  letter 
from  Mary  Taylor,  the  more  intellectual  and 
strenuous  of  Charlotte's  two  most,  intimate 
friends,  thanking  Mrs.  Gaskell  for  a  copy  of  the 
"  Life,"  says  that  the  picture  is  "  not  so  gloomy 
as  the  truth,"  and  speaks  of  two  reviewers, 
"  neither  of  whom  seems  to  think  it  a  strange  or 
wrong  state  of  things  that  a  woman  of  first-rate 
talents,  industry,  and  integrity  should  live  all  her 
life  in  a  walking  nightmare  of  *  poverty  and  self- 
suppression.'  "  But  it  was  not  these  deprivations 
and  anxieties  alone  which  made  the  tragedy  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  life,  potent  as  they  were  for 
misery  to  her  sensitive  nature.    BranwelTs  dissi* 
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pttkm  and  death,  and  the  slow  decline  and  death 
of  the  two  beloved  sisters,  made  her  newly 
acquired  fame  but  dust  and  ashes.  Tired  and 
heartsick,  she  took  up  again  the  dull  routine  of 
small  duties,  attending  upon  her  father  with  re- 
markable devotion.  When  she  finally  married, 
her  love  was  born  of  respect  and  pity,  and  gave 
her  a  quiet  kind  of  happiness.  But  even  this 
was  bestowed  upon  her  for  only  a  few  months 
before  her  premature  death. 

The  letters  which  tell  the  story  of  this  simple 
fife  are  quaint  and  precise — their  exactness  be- 
comes  almost  rigidity  at  times — yet  there  are 
darting   flames  behind    them.    The    gentleness 
hides   masculine  strength,  the    shyness    covers 
more  than  masculine  ability.    And  the  character 
of  the  woman  is  revealed  in  this  correspondence. 
In  an  early  letter  to  Miss  Hussey,  she  describes 
an  occasion  when  she  lost  her  temper,  and  adds, 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  not  such  a  passionate  fool  as 
myself."     An  amusing  phrase  to  apply  to  this 
tranquil  little  woman,  who  could  say  with  absolute 
truth, "  Under  these  circumstances  [the  separa- 
tion of  the  sisters]  should  we  repine  ?    I  think 
not — oar  mutual  affection  ought  to  comfort  us 
under  all  difficulties.    If  the  God  upon  whom  we 
must  all  depend  will  but  vouchsafe  us  health  and 
the  power  to  continue  in  the  strict  line  of  duty,  so 
as  never  under  any  temptation  to  swerve  from  it  an 
inch,  we  shall  have  ample  reason  to  be  grateful 
and  contented.9'     Her  Protestant  intolerance  was 
another  source  of  unhappiness  to  her,  especially 
in  Brussels,  where  she  and  Emily  "hated  the 
land  and  people."    Mr.  Shorter  takes  pains  to 
refute  the   assertion  that  Charlotte  was  in  love 
with  M.  Heger,  the  Paul  Emanuel  of  "  Villette." 
There  are  a  few  phrases  in  her  letters  which  offer 
an  excuse  for  this  supposition,  but  though  her 
admiration  for  the  choleric  little  professor  was 
touched   with  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  suffered  from   an  unrequited  passion. 
The  criticisms  of  this  intolerant  little  Puritan 
upon  those  about  her  at  the  Pensionnat  Hlger  are 
severe.    "  They  have  not  intellect,"  she  writes  to 
Branwell,  "  or  politeness,  or  good  nature,  or  good 
feeling.     They  are  nothing."    Her  friends  were 
few,  but  they  were  close.    People  in  general  did 
not  interest  her,  yet  her  imagination  could  take 
fire  from  a  hint.     In  a  letter  to  Emily  on  page 
117  she  relates  a  curious  experience  which  she 
oses  in  u  Villette  " — an  impulse  which  led  her  into 
a  Catholic  church  and  impelled  her  to  enter  the 
confessional.    It  s  a  delightful  indication  of  the 
way  she  was  sometimes  carried  outside  of  her 
rigidity.    And  here  and  there  the  letters*  have 
charming  touches  of  playfulness. 

Branwell  Bronte  this  biographer  does  not  con- 
sider a  genius,  and  he  shows  that  the  sisters  were 
misled  in  several  instances  by  this  only  brother. 
To  our  knowledge  of  Emily  and  Anne  he  can 
add  but  little,  concluding  that  their  papers  were 
destroyed  by  Charlotte.  He  has  discovered,  how- 
em,  a  childish  diary  kept  by  them,  which  is  not 


without  interest.  And  he  prints  also  two  notes 
from  Emily  which  deal  gracefully  with  trivialities. 
Many  of  Charlotte's  letters,  however,  contain  in- 
teresting allusions  to  her  sisters.  This  one  refers 
to  the  last  illness  of  the  most  isolated  and  heroic 
of  the  three :  "  Emily  is  a  real  stoic  in  illness ; 
she  neither  seeks  nor  will  accept  sympathy.  To 
put  any  questions,  to  offer  any  aid,  is  to  annoy ; 
she  will  not  yield  a  step  before  pain  or  sickness 
till  forced;  not  one  of  her  ordinary  avocations 
will  she  voluntarily  renounce.  You  must  look 
on  and  see  her  do  what  she  is  unfit  to  do,  and 
not  dare  to  say  a  word — a  painful  necessity  to 
those  to  whom  her  health  and  existence  are  as 
precious  as  the  life  in  their  veins.  When  she  is 
ill,  there  seems  to  be  no  sunshine  in  the  world  for 
me."  But  bitterly  hard  as  it  was  for  Charlotte 
to  adjust  herself  to  the  new  conditions,  she  is 
never  morbid,  she  is  much  too  sane  to  center  the 
universe  in  herself. 

The  story  of  Charlotte's  four  love-affairs  is 
interesting,  and  adds  even  greater  dignity  to  her 
character.  The  history  of  the  impulsive  Mr. 
Price  and  his  love  at  first  sight  indicates  that 
long  acquaintance  was  not  necessary  to  an 
appreciation  of  Charlotte's  personal  charm.  The 
admiration  of  James  Taylor,  who  was  connected 
with  Smith  &  Elder,  gave  her  more  serious 
thought.  She  describes  him  as  "  horribly  intelli- 
gent, quick,  searching,  sagacious,  and  with  a 
memory  of  relentless  tenacity."  And  though  she 
ridicules  some  personal  idiosyncrasies,  there  are 
indications  that  he  might  have  been  successful 
had  he  not  been  too  easily  discouraged.  If  she 
had  married  him,  her  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion would  have  been  greatly  widened.  Upon 
the  nature  of  her  affection  for  Mr.  Nicholls, 
whom  she  ultimately  married,  these  letters  form 
an  illuminating  commentary.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  terrible 
passion  for  her  aroused  her  pity  and  gradually 
bore  down  her  opposition.  The  injustice  of  her 
father's  antagonism  hastened  the  culmination. 
Two  months  before  her  marriage  she  writes, 
"  What  I  taste  pf  happiness  is  of  the  soberest 
order.  I  trust  to  love  my  husband.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  his  tender  love  to  me.  I  believe  him  to 
be  an  affectionate,  a  conscientious,  a  high-princi- 
pled man ;  and  if,  with  all  this,  I  should  yield  to 
regrets  that  fine  talents,  congenial  tastes  and 
thoughts,  are  not  added,  it  seems  to  me  I  should 
be  most  presumptuous  and  thankless."  Yet  she 
does  learn  to  love  her  husband  with  a  quiet,  sin- 
cere affection,  and  in  later  letters  she  speaks  of 
him  tenderly  as  "my  dear  boy."  Perhaps  she 
followed  a  theory  expressed  in  a  letter  written  in 
1840 :  "  No  young  lady  should  fall  in  love  till  the 
offer  has  been  made,  accepted,  the  marriage 
ceremony  performed,  and  the  first  half-year  of 
wedded  life  has  passed  away.  A  woman  may  then 
begin  to  love,  but  with  great  precaution,  very 
coolly,  very  moderately,  very  rationally.  If  she 
ever  loves  so  much  that  a  harsh  word  or  a  cold 
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look  cuts  her  to  the  heart,  she  is  a  fool.  If  she 
ever  loves  so  much  that  her  husband's  will  is  her 
law,  and  that  she  has  got  into  a  habit  of  watch- 
ing his  looks  in  order  that  she  may  anticipate  his 
wishes,  she  will  soon  be  a  neglected  fool."  • 

Her  opinions  are  so  individual  and  so  interest- 
ing that  it  is  a  temptation  to  quote  many  of  them. 
She  criticises  Emerson's  essays  :  "  Deep  and  in- 
vigorating truth,  dreary  and  depressing  fallacy, 
seem  to  me  combined  therein."  In  Jane  Austen 
she  finds  "  a  Chinese  fidelity,  a  miniature  delicacy, 
in  the  painting.  She  ruffles  her  reader  by  noth- 
ing vehement,  disturbs  him  by  nothing  profound." 
Of  Macready's  acting  she  says  that  "anything 
more  false  and  artificial,  less  genuinely  impressive, 
than  his  whole  style  I  could  scarcely  have  im- 
agined;" and  her  shyness  did  not  prevent  her 
from  astonishing  a  dinner-party  by  expressing 
this  heretical  opinion.  "  London  people,"  she 
writes  in  the  same  letter,  "  strike  a  provincial  as 
being  very  much  taken  up  with  little  matters 
about  which  no  one  out  of  particular  town-circles 
cares  much  ;"  and  she  adds  that  should  she  ever 
live  there  she  would  especially  "  eschew  the  lit- 
erary coteries."  Modest  as  she  was,  Charlotte 
Bronte  never  lost  her  independence  of  judgment 
and  of  action.  "  I  should  like  you  to  explain  to  me 
more  fully  the  ground  of  your  objections,"  she 
writes  to  Mr.  Williams  of  his  criticism  of  the 
curate  chapter  in  "  Shirley."  "  Is  it  bee? use  you 
think  this  chapter  will  render  the  work  liable  to 
severe  handling  by  the  press  ?  Is  it  because, 
knowing  as  you  now  do  the  identity  of  4  Currer 
Bell,1  this  scene  strikes  you  as  unfeminine? 
Is  it  because  it  is  intrinsically  defective  and  in- 
ferior ?  I  am  afraid  the  first  two  reasons  would 
not  weigh  with  me — the  last  would."  And  in 
another  letter  on  the  same  subject  she  says :  "  I 
anticipate  general  blame  and  no  praise.  And 
were  my  motive  principle  in  writing  a  thirst  for 
popularity,  or  were  the  chief  check  on  my  pen  a 
dread  of  censure,  I  should  withdraw  these  scenes — 
or,  rather,  I  should  never  have  written  them.  I 
will  not  say  whether  the  considerations  that  really 
govern  me  are  sound,  or  whether  my  convictions 
are  just ;  but  such  as  they  are,  to  their  influence 
I  must  yield  submission.  They  forbid  me  to 
sacrifice  truth  to  the  fear  of  blame.  I  accept 
their  prohibition."  Such  phrases  as  these,  scat- 
tered through  the  letters,  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  independence,  determination,  and  force  of 
character  which  enabled  this  shy,  unassuming 
little  woman  to  give  "  Jane  Eyre  "  and  "  Villette  " 
to  the  world. 


— The  London  "  Figaro  "  adds  this  new  item 
to  Whistleriana :  "  Ah !  by  the  way,"  said  Mr. 
Frank  Harris,  "  I  was  talking  to  that  great  genius 
Degas  about  you,  Mr.  Whistler.  He  remarked 
to  me,  *  Hein !  Whistlaire !  He  has  talent.' 
*  Talent !'  I  exclaimed,  « how  can  you  talk  of  the 
greatest  artist  of  the  day  in  that  way?  You 
should  remember  that  not  only  is  he  an  incom- 


parable etcher,  a  marvelous  draughtsman,  and  a 
prince  among  painters,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 
the  wittiest  conversationalist,  the  most  brilliant 
epigrammatist,  and  the  best  company  alive.' 
<  Well,  if  he  is  all  that,'  replied  Degas  with  a 
shrug, '  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  does  not  paint 
with  his  tongue  1" 

Christian  Instincts  and  Modern 
Doubt1 

Readers  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Craufurd's  capital 
solution  of  "  Enigmas  of  the  Spiritual  Life  "  will 
welcome  his  new  book,  "  Christian  Instincts  and 
Modern  Doubt,"  a  book  addressed  to  those  who 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  religion,  and  as  well 
the  impossibility  of  accepting  its  conventional 
presentation.  The  author  is  admirably  caustic 
Throughout  the  book  the  word  "  religion  "  is  never 
used  as  a  synonym  for  ecclesiasticism,  and  in 
particular  cases  we  find  biting  comment  on 
those  peculiar  and  persistent  forms  of  ecclesi- 
asticism which  have  been  inimical  to  the  spreid 
of  Christianity.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
last  essay,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume.  The  essay  will  repay  any  one's  careful 
reading.  Mr.  Craufurd  does  not  hesitate  to  pay 
his  respects  to  those  High  Churchmen  who  belong 
to  what  he  calls  the  high-and-dry  party.  No 
matter  if  the  leaders  of  the  old  High  Church  party 
delivered  Anglicans  from  a  dreary  slovenliness, 
no  matter  if  they  lessened  the  loneliness  of  spirit- 
ual life  and  made  religion  in  some  ways  a  less 
dismal  thing,  their  path  lay  between  Rome  and 
reason.  They  sought  to  vindicate  for  themselves 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  apostolic  succession. 
"  They  regarded  as  quite  essential  to  Christianity 
belief  in  their  ludicrous  fiction  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, a  fiction  than  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  more  palpably  absurd 
in  all  the  various  superstitions  of  Paganism." 
Nor  do  the  Broad  Church  people  entirely  escape: 
"  We  have  now  no  Thirlwall  among  the  Bishops, 
and  no  Stanley  among  the  Deans.  .  .  .  The 
Broad  Church  party  appears  to  have  become 
much  tamer  and  more  torpid.  It  has  few 
effective  preachers,  even  in  London,  since  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  though  Mr. 
Haweis  and  Canon  Page  Roberts  still  minis- 
ter well  to  many  of  those  who  need  a  rational 
religion ;  and  we  may  hope  that  Dr.  Momerie 
will  now  again  preach  regularly."  Justice  is  done 
to  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  but  we  have 
also  this  clever  touch  :  "It  is  being  rapidly  edu- 
cated, trained,  rationalized,  and  mellowed.  It 
is  emancipating  itself  from  Phariseeism.  It  is 
discovering  that  Puritanism  is  not  Christianity, 
and  that  geniality  of  nature  is  not  a  mere  weak- 
ness." There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  radical  sort 
of  thing  in  the  book,  but  a  great  deal  more  which 

1  Christian  Instincts  and  Modern  Doubt.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  H.  Craufurd,  M.A.  Thomas  Whittaker, 
New  York.    #1.50. 
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b  subjective  rather  than  objective  and  may  be 
more  intimately  applied  by  the  individual  seeker 
after  truth. 


Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  daring  the  week  ending  April  23.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

The  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  delivered 
recently  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  England,  have 
been  collected  by  Dean  Lef  roy  and  published  in 
a  compact  volume.  (Thomas  Whit  taker,  New 
York.)  We  regret  that  these  admirable  lectures 
were  not  printed  in  the  chronological  order  indi- 
cated by  their  subjects.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
will  be  valuable  to  students  of  early  church 
history,  since  it  includes  essays  on  the  Fathers 
from  Ignatius  to  Augustine,  by  such  authorities 
as  Professor  Gwatkin,  Robinson,  and  Ince,  Bishop 
Barry,  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and  others. 

Dr.  Albert  Henry  Newman,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Mc Master  University,  Toronto,  has 
published  a  book  of  peculiar  significance  to  Bap- 
tists, and  of  not  inconsiderable  value  to  all  theo- 
logical students — A  History  of  Anti-Pedobaptism. 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel- 
phia.) The  work  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the 
Chancellor  of  McMaster  University,  and  to  the 
Presidents  of  Rochester,  Newton,  and  Crozer  The- 
ological Universities,  since  much  of  the  material 
was  delivered  before  the  students  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  form  of  lectures.  Dr.  Newman's  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  to  child-baptism  from  Gnos- 
tic and  Ebionitic  times  to  those  of  Gainsborough 
and  Scrooby  contains  much  which  will  interest 
and  instruct  the  average  reader,  be  he  Baptist  or 
non-Baptist. The  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  George 
Hodges,  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  new  volume 
of  sermons  that  the  first  discourse  has  been 
preached  forty  times.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel 
that  so  notable  a  discourse  has  already  had  such 
influence.  Its  title  is  "  The  Ground  of  Christian 
Certainty,"  and  it  might  take  fit  place  alongside 
Row's  "  Bampton  Lectures "  and  other  books 
which  have  served  good  purpose  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Christian  Evidences.  The  book's  title 
is  In  This  Present  World  (Thomas  Whittaker, 
New  York),  and  it  contains  twenty  sermons.  Each 
is  worth  reading  more  than  once,  and  all  are 
characterized  by  the   Dean's  well-known  breezy 

style  and  practical  point. In  paper,  print,  and 

binding  Reconsiderations  and  Reinforcements ',  by 
the  Rev.  James  Morris  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  is  a  model 
of  book-making.  We  reserve,  the  volume  for 
later  notice.     (Same  publishers.) 

HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY 

A  Key  to  the  Orient  is  an  ambitious  title  for 
Mrs.  Clapham  Pennington's  book   of  sketches 


and  essays  on  Eastern  matters,  which  treat  of 
Oriental  women,  religions,  slavery,  and  the  mis- 
sionary question  from  the  "  heathen's  "  view-point. 
The  most  instructive  of  these  talks  are  those  re- 
lating to  the  domestic  life  of  the  East,  which  the 
author  had  some  special  facilities  for  studying. 
Indeed,  one  wishes  that  the  book  gave  more  of 
its  space  to  personal  observation  and  less  to  the 
repetition  of  primary  historical  facts  and  unorigi- 
nal arguments.  (J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New 
York.)  . 

The  valuable  historic  series  '*  Women  of  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  Times,"  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  publication  of  Martha  Washington^ 
by  Anne  Hollings worth  Wharton.  The  preced- 
ing books  of  this  series  are  "  Margaret  Wmthrop," 
by  Alice  Morse  Earle ;  "  Dolly  Madison,"  by 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin ;  "  Eliza  Pinckney,"  by 
Harriott  Harry  Ravenel ;  "  Mercy  Warren,"  by 
Alice  Brown.  These  volumes  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  Each  writer  has  been  painstaking 
in  her  investigations  of  private  and  state  papers 
for  information  and  has  carefully  edited  it. 
This  latest  volume,  though  dealing  with  a  char- 
acter and  a  period  familiar  to  the  general 
reader,  contains  much  that  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, and  places  incidents  in  their  right  re- 
lation, bringing  out  in  clear  relief  a  noble  woman- 
hood which  must  always  hold  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  Americans.  This  book,  as  might  be 
expected,  presents  the  husband  and  wife  in  their 
home,  social,  and  official  relations.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Martha  Washington's  letters  deprived  her 
biographer  of  a  source  of  information  which  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  other 
biographies  of  this  series.  To  atone  for  this 
lack  the  writer  has  given  the  historic  background 
and  the  environment  of  the  woman  to  whose 
character  and  charm  the  American  people  owe 
much  of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  those  first  days 
of  the  Nation,  when,  without  precedents  to  guide 
her,  Martha  Washington  rilled  the  position  of 
"  first  lady  of  the  land,"  and  won  by  her  dignity 
respect  from  friend  and  foe,  establishing  social 
staudards  that  guided  the  little  republican  court 
through  its  days  of  infancy. 

POEMS 

Echoes ■,  by  Josephine  Curtis  Woodbury,  is  a 
handsome  volume,  elaborately  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Eiic  Pape  with  full-page  drawings  and  perhaps 
overmuch  ornament.  Two  or  three  of  the  poems 
have  enough  of  simplicity  and  true  feeling  to 
make  them  worthy  of  print ;  most  are  crude  and 
immature.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  dainty  little  volume  which  Messrs.  Cope- 
land  &  Day  (Boston)  have  just  put  out,  Lyrics 
by  John  B.  Tabb,  contains  verse  which  has  very 
little  in  common  with  the  average  verse-writing. 
Father  Tabb  has  not  only  a  very  delicate  touch, 
but  he  has  also  a  very  original  fancy.  He  gives 
us  the  unobvious  aspect  of  things ;  he  makes  us 
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feel  their  hidden  charm.  His  talent  does  not 
strike  one  as  robust,  virile,  and  creative  on  a 
great  scale,  but  as  gentle,  penetrating,  and  search- 
ing. In  a  multitude  of  poems  so  short  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  single  verses, 
Father  Tabb  flashes  the  light  of  the  imagination 
here  and  there  into  the  depths  of  nature  and  of 
life.  He  has  a  fine  subtlety  of  imagination  which 
charms,  illumines,  and  sometimes  perplexes. 
This  quality  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated,  and  the  best  service  a 
reviewer  can  render  to  the  reader  of  The  Outlook 
who  has  not  fallen  upon  work  from  Father  Tabb's 
hand  is  to  bring  before  him  two  or  three  selections 
made  almost  at  random  from  this  little  book : 

TRANSFIGURED 

Throughout  the  livelong  summer  day 
The  Leaf  and  twin-born  Shadow  play 

Till  Leaf  to  Shadow  fade ; 
Then,  hidden  for  a  season  brief, 
They  dream,  till  Shadow  turn  to  Leaf 

As  Leaf  was  turned  to  Shade. 


As  yonder  circling  heavens  define 

The  limits  of  the  sea, 
And  Death  on  Time's  horizon-line 

Shuts  out  Eternity; 
So,  while  in  banishment  apart 

Our  widowed  lives  appear, 
Still  holds  each  love-encompassed  heart 

The  center  of  the  sphere. 

SELECTION 

Among  the  trees,  O  God, 

Is  there  not  one 
That  with  unrivaled  love 

Thou  look'st  upon  ? 

And  of  all  blessed  birds, 

Hath  not  thy  Love 
Found  for  its  fittest  mate 

The  homing  dove  ? 

Or,  'mid  the  flame  of  flowers 

That  light  the  land, 
Doth  not  the  lily  first 

Before  thee  stand  ? 

So  says  my  soul,  O  God, 

The  type  of  thee : 
"  In  each  liie-circle,  one 

Was  made  for  me." 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Stockton  has 
given  us  a  volume  of  short  stories,  and  A  Story- 
teller's Pack  is,  for  that  reason  among  others, 
more  than  welcome.  It  contains  ten  short  stories, 
with  a  little  introduction,  and  these  stories  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  Mr.  Stockton's  characteristic 
vein.  To  say  that  they  are  of  uneven  excellence 
is  hardly  a  criticism,  because  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  man  whose  gift  is  so  characteristic  and  so 
peculiar  as  is  Mr.  Stockton's  to  attain  perfect  suc- 
cess with  every  stroke  of  the  pen.  Mr.  Stockton 
sometimes  fails  and  fails  lamentably,  but  so  does 
every  other  humorous  writer ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Stockton  often  succeeds,  and  his  successes 
are  quite  inimitable.  His  gift  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  which  has  yet  appeared  in  our  lit- 
erature. The  fact  that  it  is  humorous  and  light 
must  not  make  us  oblivious  of  its  original  quality. 


This  volume  is  very  handsomely  made,  with 
numerous  illustrations  from  well-known  hands, 
and  a  very  taking  cover.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Pine  Falley,  by  Lewis  B.  France  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  a  collection  of 
mining  stories.  A  little  child  is  the  central  figure 
of  the  first  story,  and  the  closing  of  the  last 
brings  the  child  again  into  prominence.  Courage 
and  cowardice,  vice  and  morality,  generosity  and 
selfishness,  are  given  surnames,  and  are  the  char- 
acters in  the  books  playing  appropriate  parts  in 

the  mining  camp  civilization. A  story  that 

makes  poverty  attractive  performs  a  mission. 
Doctor  LuttrelVs  First  Patient,  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia), 
describes  a  young  physician  and  his  brave,  loving 
wife.  The  first  patient  comes  just  at  the  time 
when  poverty  becomes  unbearable.  The  story 
does  not  equal  "  Not  Like  Other  Girls." 

A  Singer's  Hearty  by  Anna  Farquhar,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  art  of  singing.  The  heroine  wavers 
between  love  and  that  ait,  and  after  bitter  experi- 
ence returns  to  the  operatic  stage  with  her  yoke 
purified  by  sorrow.  The  style  is  excessive, 
and  the  substance  of  the  story  commonplace. 
(Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.) 

ESSAYS,   ETC. 

Elizabeth  R.  Chapman,  in  Marriage  Questions 
in  Modern  Fiction  and  Other  Essays  on  Kindred 
Subjects,  writes  soberly,  moderately,  and  often 
acutely.  One  need  not  in  every  point  agree  with 
her  to  find  much  in  these  friendly  and  quiet  talks 
to  admire,  and  more  to  set  one  thinking.  Almost 
avowedly  these  essays  are  sent  out  as  an  antidote 
to  "The  Woman  Who  Did"  style  of  literature, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  typical  women  of  Grant 
Allen,  Frankfort  Moore,  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  and 
other  "  hill-top  "  novelists  is  both  clever  and  fair. 
The  author's  own  general  position  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  preface : 

I  believe  in  the  Woman-movement.  Not  in  the  exag- 
gerations and  aberrations  of  a  small  minority  of  impa 
tient  and  ill-balanced  minds,  but  in  the  reasonable 
claims  and  aspirations  of  the  mass  of  thinking  women. 
I  believe  that  these  have  been  obscured  to  a  rather  seri- 
ous extent  of  late  by- the  interminable  flood  of  gaseous 
chatter  to  which  the  invention  of  a  journalistic  myth 
known  as  the  "  New  Woman  "  has  given  rise,  and  that 
it  has  become  necessary  sharply  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  phantom  and  the  real  reformer  and 
friend  of  her  sex  and  of  humanity  whom  I  would  call  the 
"  Best  Woman." 

The  chapters  on  Divorce  and  "  The  Indissolubil- 
ity of  Marriage"  present  in  a  strong  way  the 
argument  against  looseness  in  divorce  laws. 
The  author  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Separation 
should,  I  think,  be  made  easier,  whereas  divorce 
with  liberty  of  remarriage,  so  far  from  being 
made  easier,  should,  as  soon  as  opinion  is  ripe  for 
it,  be  abolished."    (John  Lane,  New  York.) 

EDUCATIONAL 
Numerical  Problems  in  Plane  Geometry \  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Estill,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville, 
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Conn.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York),  is 
a  small  but  valuable  volume.  Its  existence  is 
amply  justified  by  the  fact  that,  a  year  ago,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia, 
and  Cornell  voted  unanimously  to  recommend 
the  dropping  of  arithmetic  from  entrance  exam- 
ination, and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  the  ability  to  solve  numerical  problems 
in  plane  geometry  be  required  instead. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Thatcher  has  abridged  the  "  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Schwill 
and  himself,  and  the  title  of  the  smaller  book  is 
A  Short  History  of  Mediaval  Europe.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.)  It  is  a  good  book 
either  for  schools  or  for  the  general  reader. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  President  of  the  King's  Daughters,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bottome,  has  written  a  light  account  of 
her  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  tide  of 
A  Sunshine  Trip :  Glimpses  of  the  Orient.  (Ed- 
ward Arnold,  New  York.) 

The  Street  Railway  System  of  Philadelphia : 
Its  History  and  Present  Conditions,  by  Frederic 
W.  Speirs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
History  in  Drexel  Institute,  is  a  volume  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  and  importance.  Few  distinctly 
national  questions  are  of  such  national  concern 
as  the  local  questions  here  discussed.  Philadel- 
phia's experiences  are  in  their  main  outlines  the 
experiences  of  every  American  city,  and  to  have 
them  presented  in  a  graphic  style,  with  scholarly 
thoroughness  and  with  a  judicial  temper,  is  a 
boon  to  municipal  reformers  all  over  the  country. 
(The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.) 


Literary  Notes 


— It  is  rumored  that  there  is  to  be  a  memoir  of 
die  late  Coventry  Patmore,  and  that  its  prepara- 
tion has  been  intrusted  to  one  of  his  oldest 
friends. 

— We  learn  that  Mr.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
the  young  negro  poet,  is  writing  a  novel.  Mr. 
Dunbar  is  at  present  giving  readings  from  his 
verses  in  England. 

— Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  "  is  an- 
other work  which  has  been  worthily  distinguished 
by  the  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  the  book  will 
shortly  be  printed  in  raised  letters. 

— The  London  "  Saturday  Review  "  says  that 
the  political  diary  of  the  late  John  Bright  may,  in 
large  part,  be  published.  It  ought  to  have  much 
biographical  and  historical  value.  The  work  is 
now  being  edited  by  the  great  statesman's  eldest 
son. 

— In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine "  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  told  the  following  tale : 

Real  life  is  always  going  on ;  but  novels  are  superior 
to  real  life  in  other  respects,  and  in  this,  that  they  come 
to  an  end—as  a  rule,  at  least.  I  have,  indeed,  beard  of  a 
Irving  novelist  who  undertook  to  write  a  serial  for  a 
nagazine  at  £—  per  thousand  words,  and  gave  thorough 


satisfaction,  until  the  editor  (wishing  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessor in  good  time)  wrote  to  ask  at  what  date  the  story 
would  probably  be  concluded.  "  Sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"  1  am  entirely  content  with  your  terms :  so  well  con- 
tent, indeed,  that,  since  our  agreement  says  nothing  on 
the  point,  1  propose  never  to  terminate  my  story." 

—The  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  says  that 

The  retirement  of  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan  from  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  score  of  ill  health,  has  served  to  raise  the 
question  how  much  a  man's  political  career  is  helped  or 
hindered  by  his  being  a  man  of  letters.  Distinguished 
literary  talents  have  been  steadily  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  past  hundred  years,  from  Burke  to  Macau- 
lay  and  John  Morley.  The  House  to-day  contains  (to 
speak  only  of  the  names  that  jump  into  one's  mind) 
writers  as  well  known  as  Mr.  Lecky,  Professor  Jebb, 
Augustine  BirreU,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Curzon, 
Justin  McCarthy.  But  the  literary  character  and  the 
political  character  usually  struggle  for  supremacy,  and 
one  or  the  other  goes  down.  Burke  was  greater  as  a 
writer  than  as  a  statesman,  though  by  no  means  so  in- 
ferior in  the  latter  capacity  as  is  often  said.  Macaulay's 
Parliamentary  career  was  a  success,  yet  it  is  the  Macau- 
lay  of  letters,  not  of  the  Commons,  who  lives  and  will 
live.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  contribu- 
tions to  literature  go  for  nothing  beside  his  eminence  as 
an  orator  and  public  man.  John  Morley  comes  nearer 
than  almost  any  of  them  to  blending  the  two  characters 
happily.  He  has  grown  amazingly  in  strength  as  a 
Parliamentary  speaker,  and,  most  surprising  of  all,  as  a 
popular  orator,  but  he  has  not  thereby  sacrificed  any- 
thing of  his  literary  insight  and  finish.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  his  experience  is  exceptional 
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Ian  Maclaren*s  Heresy 
It  has  all  ended  just  as  we  predicted  it  would. 
English  and  Scotch  Presbyterianism  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  American.  The  editor  of  the  "  British 
Weekly"  said  that  if  the  charge  against  Dr. 
Watson  ever  came  before  the  Presbytery  it  would 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.  He  has  been  proved 
to  be  correct.  The  same  kind  of  a  man  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  Presbyterians  would,  not  long 
since,  have  convicted  of  heresy — the  finest,  ablest, 
and  most  Christian  preacher  in  all  their  fellow- 
ship— the  English  Presbyterians  have  refused  to 
consider  a  heretic.  A  telegram  from  London, 
dated  April  28,  says  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  held  that  day  at  Sunder- 
land "  the  Business  Committee  decided  to  reject 
the  petition  containing  a  charge  of  heresy  which 
had  been  presented  against  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Watson.  The  only  way  in  which  the  petitioners 
can  now  revive  the  matter  is  by  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee's  report."  The  dispatch 
adds:  "But  such  an  amendment  would  have 
little  chance  of  adoption."  A  second  dispatch 
confirmed  the  first.  The  Presbytery  formally  re- 
jected the  petition  containing  charges  of  heresy 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  one.  It  is  said  that  strong 
feeling  was  shown.  The  petitioners,  by  way  of 
explanation,  said  that  they  desired  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  disaster  which  overtook  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Unitarian  defection, 
and  that  all  they  desired  was  that  Dr.  Watson 
himself  should  assert  the  soundness  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  Synod,  however,  refused  even  to  call 
on  him  for  an  explanation.  That  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  fact  of  all.  The  case  is  settled, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  without  a  word  from 
him,  and  the  vote  was  as  nearly  unanimous  as  it 
could  be  without  being  entirely  so.  This  is 
probably  the  last  that  we  shall  hear  of  the  heresy 
of  John  Watson.  That  his  teaching  is  not  old- 
time  Calvinism  every  one  knows  ;  but,  then,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Presbyterianism  is  not  old-time 
Calvinism.  It  retains  all  the  strength  of  the 
ancient  system,  but  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  gleams  of  a  light  which  has  come  from  "  the 
return  to  Christ."  There  are  among  English  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians  a  few  who  represent  the 
past  age.  Now  and  then  they  swoop  down  like 
the  Highlanders  of  old  upon  those  who  are  too 
busy  with  the  practical  work  of  the  present  time 
to  revive  controversies  which  were  long  since 
dead  and  ought  long  since  to  have  been  buried. 
It  is  intimated  in  the  English  papers  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  movement  against  Dr.  Watson 
came  from  this  country.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  many  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  our  papers.  But,  wherever  the  move- 
ment started,  it  has  reached  the  only  end  that  was 
possible  among  English  Presbyterians.  We  will 
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continue  to  read  the  "  Bonnie  Brier-Bosh  "  and 
the  "  Mind  of  the  Master  "  in  the  consciousness 
that  their  author  has  behind  him  the  confidence 
not  only  of  his  own  Church  and  denomination, 
but  of  nearly  all  his  Christian  brethren  in  his  own 
country. 

Professor  Harnack's  Seminary 
As  is  well  known,  Professor  Adolph  Ha  mack 
is  a  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  Germany.  In  addition  to  his  nine 
lectures  a  week  this  Professor  conducts  a  semi- 
nary, which  is  a  weekly  gathering  of  about  forty 
students,  most  of  whom  attend  one  or  more  of 
his  courses  of  lectures.  The  room  in  which  the 
class  meets  is  furnished  with  two  long  tables  with 
chairs  arranged  around  them,  and  three  or  four 
reference  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
Each  member  of  the  class  has  a  copy  of  the  book 
being  read.  During  the  winter  term  of  1895-6 
the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  and  the 
six  books  of  Eusebius's  "  History  of  the  Church  n 
were  read.  The  lesson  begins  with  a  brief  review 
of  the  preceding  lesson  by  the  secretary,  and 
comments  by  the  Professor.  Then  follows  u 
thorough  translation  and  study  of  the  text,  the 
chief  points  being  brought  out  and  explained  by 
means  of  questions  and  conversation.  The  teacher 
frequently  and  in  various  ways  repeats  the  main 
thoughts  of  the  lessons.  "  He  uses  comparisons 
and  illustrations,  analyses  and  summaries,  and 
very  often  short,  sharp  definitions.  As  a  result 
of  this  method  of  instruction  one  may  grasp  the 
main  points  of  the  explanations  though  he  im- 
perfectly understands  long,  complex  German  sen- 
tences." Private  work  is  assigned  to  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  special  investigations.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  are  handed  to 
Professor  Hamack ;  brought  by  him  to  the  class ; 
a  brief  analysis  given,  and  suggestions  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  entire  class.  The  session 
continues  for  nearly  two  hours.  There  is  also 
one  hour  in  the  week  when  the  student  may  come 
in  contact  with  the  Professor  at  his  residence. 
"  Underneath  the  routine  drill  of  the  class-room 
one  soon  begins  to  feel,  not  only  the  breadth  of 
research  and  intelligence,  but  also  the  reverent 
spirit  and  purpose  which  characterize  the  Profes- 
sor. His  aim  is  not  simply  to  furnish  data ;  he 
is  an  advocate,  and  an  intensely  earnest  one,  of 
Protestant  Christianity."  At  the  opening  of  the 
winter  term  he  delivered  an  address  on  "  Chris- 
tianity and  History."  In  it  his  tribute  to  the 
place  of  Christ  in  history,  and  his  testimony  to 
His.  power  to  save  from  sin  and  despair,  are 
perfectly  clear.  In  Dr.  Harnack's  thought  the 
Church  is  not  simply  a  society  belonging  to  men. 
He  says :  "  In  every  Christian  Christ  dwells.  The 
Church  is  Christ's  bride."    The  writer  in  the 
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«  Christian  Advocate,**  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Manship, 
from  whom  we  have  quoted,  says :  "  No  one  who 
comes  in  contact  with  this  teacher  can  fail  to  ap- 
preciate his  sympathetic  and  businesslike  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  his  careful  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  his  earnest, 
brilliant  advocacy  of  those  truths  which  faith  and 
reason  have  brought  home  to  his  soul."  Any 
student  paying  for  admission  to  the  lectures,  and 
gaining  permission  of  the  Professor,  is  admitted 
to  the  seminary  without  charge.  An  American 
student  attending  the  lectures  may  be  admitted 
to  the  seminary  first  as  a  guest ;  and  afterward, 
when  he  has  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  language, 
may  be  admitted  as  a  member. 

Christianity  and  Buddhism 
That  was  a  fine  and  almost  unique  evening  at 
the  Outlook  Club  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  April  23, 
when  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  were  presented 
by  Dharmapala,  the  Buddhist  monk  from  Ceylon 
who  made  so  profound  an  impression  at  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions,  and  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Professor  George  Palmer,  of  Harvaid 
University.  Dharmapala,  with  a  beautiful  spirit 
and  reverent  earnestness,  expounded  the  teachings 
of  Buddha.  He  insisted  that  if  we  would  know 
what  Buddhism  is  we  must  get  away  from  those 
who  have  criticised  it,  and  go  back  to  the  words  of 
the  great  master  himself.  For  an  hour  and  more 
he  explained  those  teachings.  His  manner  was  so 
courteous  and  his  spirit  so  fine  that  no  one  could 
doubt  the  spiritual  power  and  earnestness  of  the 
man.  When  at  the  last  he  said  that  he  did  not 
come  to  attack  our  religion,  but  could  not  help 
expressing  his  mind  concerning  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  the  animal  world,  and  declared  that  such 
sights  as  are  witnessed  at  the  stockyards  in 
Chicago  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  Buddhist  country,  the  audi- 
ence manifested  its  approval  in  a  round  of  the 
heartiest  applause.  Professor  Palmer  presented 
in  contrast  the  Christian  interpretation  of  religion 
and  the  universe.  There  was  no  controversy,  only 
a  contracted  presentation  of  thejsalient  truths  of  the 
two  religions.  The  address  of  Professor  Palmer 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  loftiest  utterances  on  a 
religious  and  philosophical  theme  to  which  we 
have  ever  been  permitted  to  listen.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  English-speaking  scholar,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Principal  Fairbaiin,  could 
have  treated  the  theme  with  such  discrimination 
and  yet  depth  of  thought  as  was  manifested  by 
Professor  Palmer.  He  first  showed  the  points  in 
which  Buddhism  and  Christianity  agree,  and  then 
those  in  which  they  differ,  making  plain  the  fact 
that  the  divergence  often  comes  in  the  line  of 
emphasis  rather  than  of  affirmation,  and  yet 
that  the  change  of  emphasis  leads  to  wide  sepa- 
ration. If  certain  circles  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, after  listening  to  the  exponents  of  the 
ethnic  religions,  would  only  secure  the  services  of 
such  a  man  as  professor  palmer,  not  to  contro- 


vert but  to  place  side  by  side  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  there  would  be  much  light  let  into  many 
dark  places. 

Plymouth's  Semi-Centennial 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  will  celebrate 
this  year  the  semi-centennial  of  its  organization 
and  of  the  call  and  settlement  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  its  first  pastor.  The  first  meeting,  out 
of  which  Plymouth  Church  grew,  was  one  which 
a  few  gentlemen  held  at  the  house  of  Henry 
C.  Bo  wen  on  Saturday  evening,  May  8,  1847. 
On  Friday  evening,  May  7,  the  prayer-meeting 
will  be  devoted  to  reminiscences  by  various  lay 
members  of  the  church.  On  the  16th  of  May 
Mr.  Beecher  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Brook- 
lyn before  Plymouth  Church  was  organized.  He 
was  invited,  however,  to  preach  the  sermon  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  subsequently  organ- 
ized the  church  and  were  instrumental  in  extend- 
ing the  call  to  him.  On  the  16th  of  May  this 
year,  which  also  falls  on  a  Sunday,  this  day  will  be 
recognized  by  historical  sermons  in  Plymouth 
Church — in  the  morning  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott ;  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  of  Montclair.  The  principal  recogni- 
tion services,  however,  will  be  held  in  the  fall  in 
connection  with  two  anniversaries  :  one,  October 
10,  when  Mr.  Beecher  preached  his  first  sermon 
after  he  had  accepted  the  call ;  and  one  Novem- 
ber 16,  when  he  was  pubHcly  installed  over  the 
church.  The  arrangements  for  these  services  have 
not  yet  been  completed. 

Forward  Movement  in  Chicago 

A  new  movement  has  been  started  in  Chicago 
with  the  object  of  combining  the  more  popular 
idea  of  the  social  settlement  with  a  more  distinctly 
religious  purpose.  The  promoters  think  that  the 
ordinary  mission  among  the  poor  "has  proved 
more  or  less  of  a  failure,  and  believe  that  the 
social  settlement  which  has  no  other  purpose  than 
social  benefit  must  fail.  They  therefore  propose 
to  unite  the  social  settlement  with  the  religious 
work  of  the  mission.  If  we  had  any  criticism  to 
offer  on  this  proposition,  it  would  be  on  the 
assumption  that  the  social  settlement  is  always, 
or  even  generally,  without  a  distinct  religious 
purpose.  In  London,  the  Mansfield  House, 
Browning  Hall,  Oxford  House,  Bennondsey,  and 
others  are  all  conducted  along  distinctly  religious 
lines.  They  are  not  evangelistic  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  the  motive  is  recognized  as  religious. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  more  prominent 
settlements  in  this  country.  They  aim  to  supple- 
ment the  woik  of  the  church  rather  than  to  an- 
tagonize it.  As  illustrations  of  settlements  with 
this  spirit  we  may  mention  the  Andover  House 
in  Boston,  the  Chicago  Commons,  and  the  Whit- 
tier  House  in  Jersey  City.  That  all  such  work  to 
be  efficient  must  have  behind  it  a  religious  princi- 
ple and  purpose,  we  have  no  doubt.    The  field 
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occupied  by  this  new  movement  in  Chicago  lies 
west  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  contains  about  a 
half  square  mile  of  great  spiritual  and  temporal 
desolation.  In  the  district  there  are  few  influ- 
ences for  good,  and  these  are  altogether  inadequate 
for  the  need.  This  forward  movement  plans  to 
have  three  social  settlements  in  the  district :  one 
to  be  known  as  the  Epworth  House,  in  charge  of 
a  board  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  Ep- 
worth League ;  another  to  be  called  the  Endeavor 
House,  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Endeavor  Society ;  and  another 
which  aims  to  be  related  to  the  public  school.  It 
is  hoped  that,  in  addition,  a  "  Forward  Movement 
Auditorium  "  may  be  erected  in  a  central  locality, 
to  be  open  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
which  shall  aim  to  minister  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  located.  The  object  is 
good,  and  the  city  large  enough  for  many  such 
additions  to  the  force  already  at  work  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

The  Home  Missionary  Debt 

*£he  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  is  again  facing  a 
great  crisis.  It  has  been  more  successful  in  meet ing 
its  obligations  than  almost  any  other  similar  so- 
ciety, but  it  is  beginning  to  feel  a  serious  burden. 
Its  receipts  from  gifts  and  from  legacies  have 
fallen  off  in  the  total  during  the  last  year  more 
than  $150,000.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  suf- 
fering caused  among  the  missionaries,  because  the 
Committee  has  been  able  to  borrow  money  at  the 
banks.  The  Committee  now  is  seriously  ham- 
pered, and  before  long  the  missionaries  must  suf- 
fer. If  it  be  said  that  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion are  too  great,  the  reply  is  that  they  have  been 
cut  down  in  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  by 
more  than  $20,000,  while  the  estimates  for  the  field 
were  reduced  by  $53,000.  The  difficulty  is  not  in 
the  expense  of  administration ;  it  is  in  the  falling 
off  of  receipts.  This  condition  of  things  cannot 
continue,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  decline 
in  receipts ;  probably  they  are  all  summed  up  in 
the  words  "  hard  times."  We  do  not  believe  that 
much,  if  any,  fault  can  be  found  with  the  expense 
of  administration,  or  with  the  planting  of  churches 
where  they  are  not  needed.  This  Society  has 
been  singularly  careful  about  aiding  merely  de- 
nominational movements.  The  knowledge  of 
the  facts  ought  to  elicit  an  immediate  response 
from  the  churches. 

A  New  Church  in  Minneapolis 
The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Minneapolis  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  de- 
nomination in  the  Northwest.  Its  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter,  D.D.  His  predecessor 
was  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  now  of  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York.  Some 
time  ago  the  edifice  of  the  Westminster  Church 
was  burned,  and  a  new  one  has  now  been  erected. 


The  auditorium  will  seat  about  fifteen  hundred, 
and  the  chapel,  with  its  adjoining  rooms  and  gal- 
leries, will  seat  nearly  fourteen  hundred.  The 
building  it  complete  in  every  respect,  and  is  an 
example  of  beautiful  architecture.  The  church 
is  an  important  one,  numbering  nearly  sixteen 
hundred  members.  The  pastor  and  people  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  new  home,  and  the 
beautiful  city  on  another  addition  to  its  already 
long  list  of  beautiful  churches. 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Wells,  D.D. 

Speaking  of  affairs  in  Minneapolis  reminds  us 
of  another  exceptionally  strong  church  in  that 
city,  of  which  the  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  D.D., 
recently  of  Cambridge,  is  now  the  pastor.  His 
predecessor  was  the  Rev.  George  H.  Wells,  D.D., 
who  was  recently  killed  by  accident  near  the  city 
of  Milwaukee.  Dr.  Wells  was  a  man  of  singular 
eloquence,  as  all  can  attest  who  have  heard  him 
on  great  occasions,  either  in  Montreal,  where  he 
was  formerly  settled,  or  in  Minneapolis,  where  his 
ministry  ended.  His  oration  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in 
Minneapolis  was  a  singular  triumph  of  oratory ; 
and  his  welcome  to  the  National  Congregational 
Council,  which  met  in  his  church  soon  after  his 
acceptance  of  its  pastorate,  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  heard  it  A  fine,  earnest, 
princely  spirit  was  his,  and  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered among  the  churches  and  by  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  Had  he 
lived,  a  still  larger  influence  must  have  attended 
his  already  fruitful  ministry. 

Notes 

We  have  received  several  communications  from  per- 
sons who  have  read  the  extremely  interesting  article 
of  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Outlook,  asking  for  her  address.  Letters  to  her  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Headquarters  of  The  Volunteers,  34 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  2,  sixty-three  persons  united 
with  Plymouth  Church,  forty-one  on  confession  of  their 
faith.  On  Sunday  evening  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic  was  held,  addressed  by  Messrs. 
George,  Jacob  Smith,  Hunt,  and  Seitz.  This  first  meet- 
ing in  any  church  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  followed  by  other  church  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  State. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  "The  Polished 
Arrow,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Goodwin,  of  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  as  an  almost  ideal  parish  paper.  Since 
then  a  similar  paper  published  by  the  Brick  Church  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  "  Brick  Church  Life,"  has 
come  to  our  notice.  It  is  more  elaborate  than  "  The 
Polished  Arrow,"  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Such 
papers  cannot  fail  to  do  good  in  the  churches. 

The  American  Guild  of  Organists  gives  its  third 
Public  Service  in  the  New  York  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Brooklyn  this  week  The  musical 
part  of  the  service,  which  conforms  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
Guild,  is  of  the  usual  high  quality  of  these  services. 
The  address  is  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott.  The  Guild 
deserves  the  cordial  support  of  all  those  who  desire  to 
improve  the  standards  of  church  worship  ;  full  informa- 
tion concerning  its  object  and  organization  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  O.  Han- 
chett,  136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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From  Colorado 

lo  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

As  it  is  evident  that  much  has  been  said  in 
criticism  of  the  article  by  Piiscilla  Leonard  on 
"  Woman's  Suffrage  in  Colorado,"  I  feel  impelled, 
as  a  Colorado  woman  and  a  representative  of 
many  who  share  my  views  on  this  subject,  to  dis- 
sent from  the  critics.  Barring  a  few  slight  errors 
in  fact,  which  did  not  essentially  affect  the  argu- 
ment, I  believe  it  presented  truthfully,  and'  in  a 
spirit  exceptionally  fair,  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment as  thus  far  shown  in  Colorado.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
women  in  this  State  are  now  enthusiastic  believers 
in  woman  suffrage.  I  do  not  know  on:  who  was 
opposed  to  it  before  its  adoption — and  the  num- 
ber included  very  many  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious women,  unfortunately  for  the  most  part 
silent — who  has  reversed  her  judgment  as  to  its 
advisability  in  the  last  three  years,  while  I  know 
many,  who  at  that  time  favored  the  movement, 
who  now  say  openly  that  they  regard  participa- 
tion in  politics  as  a  burdensome  and  uncongenial 
duty,  with  no  compensating  advantage  to  the  sex 
or  the  State. 

A  lady  correspondent  for  a  prominent  New 
York  daily,  summing  up  her  observations  after 
election  last  November,  says :  °  Of  the  thirty -five 
women  with  whom  I  talked  in  the  hill  districts  " 
(the  most  intelligent  part  of  Denver),  "twenty 
were  directly  against  woman  suffrage.  Of  the 
other  fifteen,  ten  were  enthusiastic  supporters; 
the  others  were  undecided." 

Charlotte  M.  Vaile. 

Denver,  Colo. 

What  is  a  Christian? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

For  once  I  am  disappointed  in  an  Outlook  edi- 
torial. It  is  that  in  last  week's  issue,  entitled 
"What  is  a  Christian ?"  And  I  speak  of  my 
disappointment,  not  because  that  has  any  im- 
portance, nor  in  a  carping  spirit,  but  because  the 
question  is  one  that  seems  to  be  in  so  desperate 
need  of  a  clear  answer.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
answer  you  give  to  this  question  has  to  do  with 
Christian  belief,  although  you  say,  toward  the 
end,  as  one  would  expect  you  to  say,  "  This  only 
makes  him  a  Christian  believer ;  it  does  not  make 
him  a  Christian/'  In  the  first  part  of  the  article 
yon  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  of  the  belief  "  that 
there  is  a  great  historic  fact,  and  in  that  historic 
fact  there  has  been  a  special  and  further  revela- 
tion of  God  2"  "  This  is  Christianity."  Yet  in  the 
last  part  you  say :  "  A  Christian  believer  ...  is 
a  Chmfta™  only  as  he  follows  this  Christ  ...  in 
the  service  and  sacrifice  of  love,  .  \  .  and  this  he 


may  do  without  any  theory  at  all."  Once  more : 
"  A  man  may  be  a  good  man  and  not  a  Chris- 
tian "  (*£.,  a  good  Jew).  Yet :  "  It  is  the  Christ 
life  which  makes  him  a  Christian." 

All  this  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  the  impossi- 
bility of  attaching  any  particular  intellectual  con- 
tent whatever  to  the  Christian  life,  as  a  form 
essential  to  it.  We  cannot  answer  the  question 
*'  What  is  a  Christian  ?"  clearly  if,  after  refusing 
to  draw  the  definitive  line  of  essential  Christian- 
ity at  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  "  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity  in  a  human  body,"  we  attempt 
to  draw  it  at  the  belief  in  "  a  great  historic  fact  in 
which  there  has  been  a  special  revelation  of  God." 
The  second  statement  may  contain  much  more 
truth  than  the  first  (so  some  of  us  believe) ;  it 
may  be  far  more  conducive  to  Christlikeness ; 
but  both  are  intellectual  conclusions,  the  one 
called  psychological,  the  other  historical.  In- 
deed, the  historical  fact,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  any- 
thing at  all  religiously,  involves  philosophy,  as 
your  further  definition  of  it  as  "  the  coming  of 
Infinity  into  finite  form  "  shows.  Yet  on  what 
ground  shall  we  say,  "  So  much  philosophy  in 
the  essential  make-up  of  a  Christian,  but  no 
more  "? 

Belief  has,  of  course,  a  tremendous  influence 
over  life.  And  we  know  that  certain  truths  have 
been  mighty  in  the  building  up  of  holy  character 
But  we  have  no  certain  data  to  show  us  just  what 
beliefs  are  essential  causes  of  a  given  total  effect 
in  life.  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to  call 
a  tree  by  its  fruits  rather  than  by  any  account 
that  could  be  given  of  Its  culture  ?  Would  it  not 
promote  the  genuine  Christianity  we  so  much 
need,  if  we  should  refuse  the  name  Christian  to 
the  merely  intellectual  believer,  whether  dogmatic 
or  historic,  and  apply  it  to  godly  humanity 
wherever  found  ? 

In  a  word,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  choose  be- 
tween two  positions :  Either  we  must  still  claim 
that  Christianity  is  essentially  a  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, <>.,  a  theology  ;  and  then  we  may  say  he 
is  a  Christian  who  believes  that  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity  once  dwelt  in  a  human  body ; 
or,  he  is  a  Christian  who  believes  that  "  Infinity 
has  come  into  finite  form  ;"  or,  he  is  a  Christian 
who  believes  that  the  four  Gospels  as  they  stand 
are  historic;  or  we  may  apply  any  other  intel- 
lectual standard  we  think  important.  And  then 
we  must  use  the  word  Christianity  in  its  doctrinal 
sense,  and  say  a  godly  Jew  or  Buddhist  is  not 
really  a  Christian,  because  he  does  not  call  him- 
self one.  Or  else  we  must  cling,  through  thick 
and  thin,  to  the  position  that  Christianity  is  es- 
sentially religion  itself,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man ;  and  then  we  must  say  he  is  a  Christian 
who,  whether  he  calls  himself  so  or  not,  is  really 
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expressing  in  character  the  Christ  life.  Where 
such  a  man  is,  there  is  the  really  good — there  is 
the  Christian. 

Men  have  only  lately  been  learning  that  no 
church  is  equivalent  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Ought  they  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  learn  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
are  not  two  realities,  but  one?  that  a  Christian 
and  a  Christian  believer,  in  the  Bible  sense,  are 
not  of  two  classes  of  men,  as  your  editorial  im- 
plies, but  one  and  the  same  ?  The  mark  of  the 
true  believer  is  not  in  his  historical  knowledge 
any  more  than  in  his  psychological  knowledge, 
but  in  himself.    Am  I  not  right  ? 

G.  H.  B. 

Nctes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—*  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

•  In  your  editorial  "  The  Churches  and  Ethical  Cul- 
ture," April  17,  you  say, "  Out  of  this  ethical  interest 
[in  the  early  Church]  grew  the  primitive  confession  of 
faith  known  to  us  as  the  Apostles'  Creed."  Comparing 
Ian  Maclaren's  life-creed  with  the  Apostles'  symbol,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  difference  between  the  two.  Dr. 
Watson's  creed  is  indeed  ethical  Every  sentence  of  it 
can  be  translated  into  lite.  But  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
an  intellectual  declaration  concerning  certain  historical 
and  philosophical  matters.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  phrases,  I  find  the  statements  in  this  creed  ut- 
terly meaningless  if  I  try  to  translate  them  into  life.  Is, 
then,  the  Apostles'  Creed  an  outgrowth  of  ethical  inter- 
est, as  you  have  stated  ?  Kindly  answer  the  following 
questions:  1.  Was  not  this  primitive  confession  of  faith 
framed  to  exclude  the  Gnostics  from  the  Catholic  com- 
muoion  ?  2.  Did  not  this  creed  appear  as  a  part  of  the 
hierarchical  ideal  of  the  Church  which  became  estab- 
lished before  the  end  of  the  second  century  ?  3.  Is  not 
this  creed  a  test  of  orthodoxy  rather  than  of  character  ? 
4.  It  so,  can  it  be  truly  called  an  ethical  creed  ? 

G.  B.  S. 

We  dealt  with  the  subject  historically,  and  our 
correspondent  does  not.  Hence  the  difference 
of  view.  Of  course,  if  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
taken  apart  from  the  ethical  faith  out  of  which  it 
grew,  it  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  a  series  of  his- 
torical propositions.  Yet  even  so  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  it  otherwise  than  a  confessional  response  to 
Jesus's  precept,  "  Believe  in  God  and  believe  in 
me  "  (John  xiv.,  1,  R.  V.,  margin).  Piimitive 
Christianity  was  called  "  the  Way  "  (Acts  ix.,  2 ; 
xix.,  9 ;  xxii.,  4).  It  was  a  way  of  life,  whose 
ethical  rule  was  the  imitation  of  Christ.  Conse- 
quently, a  summary  of  the  main  facts  concerning 
Jesus,  as  "  the  author  and  perfecter "  of  a  sav- 
ing faith,  had  originally  a  positive  ethical  value, 
and  may  have  it  still.  But  to  keep  this  in  view 
some  such  expository  addition  as  Ian  Maclaren's 
" life- creed"  is  most  helpful.  In  reply  to  the 
questions:  1.  No;  nor  was  it  "framed"  at  all. 
It  grew  by  additions  and  modifications  for  six 
centuries.  See  the  chronological  table  of  these 
jn  SchafTs  "  Cree  Is  of  Christendom."    The  body 


of  it,  however,  was  the  staple  of  the  Apostles* 
preaching;  hence  the  name.  2.  No;  the  article 
on  the  Church  dates  no  earlier  than  Cyprian,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  3.  It  is  not  a 
Trinitarian  creed,  and  hence  can  hardly  be  made 
a  test  of  orthodoxy.    4.  Answered  above. 

1.  In  a  Congregational  church  can  a  member  rightly 
and  properly  withdraw  voluntarily  from  membership, 
by  giving  notice  to  the  church  of  his  intention  so  to  do, 
without  incurring  censure  ?  2.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment, 
wise  and  right  for  a  Congregational  church  to  suggest 
such  voluntary  withdrawal,  where  it  might  be  done 
without  friction,  on  the  part  of  members  whose  conduct 
has  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  any  formal  charge  of 
wrong-doing,  except  that  of  continued  absence  from 
worship,  uselessness,  and  ill-credit  to  the  church  ?  In 
the  cases  I  have  in  mind  (this,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
church  quarrel  I  am  asking  you  to  settle  I)  all  has  been 
done,  so  far  as  known,  to  secure  renewed  faithfulness  to 
covenant  obligations,  without  any  good  result  The 
church  roll  has  for  years  been  clogged  with  the  names 
of  persons,  most  of  whom  joined  the  church  in  revival 
times  that  proved  fruitful  of  harm  as  well  as  good ;  and 
yet,  to  discipline  these  members  by  **  withdrawal  of 
watch  and  care,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  would  prob- 
ably do  more  injury  to  Christ's  cause  than  good.  In 
such  cases,  is  there  anything  wrong  or  "  disorderly  "  in 
a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  church  and 
tne  nominal  members,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of 
their  names  from  the  membership,  by  their  own  request  ? 
A  Congregational  Pastor. 

1.  In  our  judgment,  the  rules  of  each  church 
should  permit  this.  If  they  do  not,  they  should 
be  suitably  amended.  2.  Yes,  in  case  persuasion 
and  remonstrance  prove  unavailing ;  unless  it  is 
practicable  to  secure  the  desired  result  by  the 
automatic  operation  of  a  uile  concerning  absen- 
tees. This  is  preferable.  Cases  not  coming  under 
such  a  rule  must  be  settled  each  on  its  merits, 
according  to  the  rule  of  choosing  the  lesser  evil. 
There  are  cases  where  your  final  suggestion  might 
very  properly  be  made. 

1.  What  is  forgiveness,  or  what  does  God  do  for  us 
when  he  forgives  us  ?  Does  he  remit  some  penalty  due 
that  would,  unforgiven,  be  inflicted  in  the  world  to 
come?  or  do  we  simply  have  the  break  in  our  com- 
munion with  Him  repaired,  the  joy  of  salvation  re- 
stored, or  what  ?  2.  Do  we,  in  hell,  suffer  directly  for 
deeds  done  here,  or  do  we  there  sin  and  suffer  the 
natural  consequences  of  our  deeds  ?  In  other  words,  is 
there  any  penalty  anywhere  but  natural  consequences  ? 

P.  M.  S. 

1.  God  does  what  the  father  did  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal.  He  receives  us  back  into  right 
personal  relations  with  himself.  He  does  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  natural  consequences  of 
our  past  deeds,  but  gives  us  power  through  our 
filial  faith  so  to  deal  with  these  consequences  as 
to  overcome  evil  with  good.  2.  The  consequences 
of  breaking  human  law  are  statutory,  imposed  by 
one  act  ot  will  and  inflicted  by  another  act. 
The  consequences  of  breaking  divine  law  are 
involved  in  the  nature  of  thing*,  and  operate 
automatically.  Not  sooner  does  fire  begin  to 
burn  the  flesh  that  touches  it  than  the  shadow 
of  spiritual  death  begins  to  fall  on  the  first  de- 
pal  ture  of  the  spirit  from  God.  And  so  we  read, 
"  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  die."     See 
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these  questions    discussed  at  length   in   '"The 
Divine  Sat:sfaction,M  supplied  by  The  Outlook. 

Is  there  anything  better  for  systematic  Bible  study  in 
the  Sunday-school  than  the  Blakeslee  or  Bible  Union 
Lessons?  What  would  you  recommend  for  Bible- 
class  study  along  liberal  historical  and  literary  lines  ? 
Where  can  one  get  the  Blakeslee  and  other  lessons  ? 

H.  G.  M. 

For  the  Blakeslee  Lessons  address  the  Blakes- 
lee Union  for  Bible  Study,  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston.  March  6  we  gave  on  page  707  an  ac- 
count of  another  series  of  great  merit,  used  in  the 
Woodward  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  De- 
troit, prepared  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  DeForest,  the 
pastor.  Which  of  these  is  preferable  for  you 
can  be  best  determined  by  your  sending  for  copies 
and  comparing  them.  We  know  of  nothing 
better  than  these  two.  Other  courses  can  be  had 
of  the  Sunday-School  Union,  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  denominational  publishing  houses  in  the 
principal  cities. 

Has  there  been  any  publication  in  book  form  of  the 
words  of  Christ,  edited  so  as  to  make  a  consecutive. 
chronological  narrative  without  repetitions  ? 

J.  M.  C. 

Such  a  book  is  "  The  Great  Discourse,1'  pub- 
lished by  the  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company,  New 
York. 

I  forward  to  you  the  poem,  "God's  Best,"  asked  for 
by  "  S.  H."  in  Notes  and  Queries  of  the  last  Outlook. 

E.  W.  C. 

If  "  S.  H."  will  send  address,  we  will  forward 
the  poem. 

The  Hnes  beginning  "  Build  thyself  a  fence  of  faith 
around  this  little  day,"  quoted  by  "  J.  R."  in  the  cor- 
respondents' column  ot  The  Outlook  for  April  17,  are 
probably  those  attributed  in  the  volume  of  selections 
caDed  "  Sunshine  in  the  Soul "  to  Mary  Frances  Butts. 

S. 


April  Necrology 

April  1. — The  Most  Reverend  William  Conyng- 
ham  Plunket  (Lord  Plunket).  Born  1828. 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  See  Vol. 
LV.,  page  999. 

April  3. —  Johannes  Brahms.  Born  1833.  The 
great  composer.    See  Vol.  LV.,  page  970. 

April  3.— Albert  Fink.  Born  1827.  A  well- 
known  railway  expert. 

April  7.—  Daniel  G.  Griffin.  Born  1848.  Gold 
Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  of  New 
York  State  last  autumn. 

AprilS. — Heinrich  von  Stepban.  Born  1836. 
For  many  years  German  Imperial  Post- 
master-General. 

April  10.— Daniel  Wolsey  Voorhees.  Bom  1827. 
For  thirty-eight  years  a  prominent  figure  in 
National  politics. 

April  10.— Frederick  Francis  III.,  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.    Born  1851. 

April  12.— Edward  Drinker  Cope.  Born  1840* 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anat- 


omy at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    See 

Vol.  LV.,  page  1097. 
April   15. — James  J.   Storrow.    Born  1837.    A 

prominent  Boston  lawyer  and  counsel  for 

Venezuela  in  the  recent  arbitration. 
April  19.— Seth  L.  Milliken.     Born  1831.     For 

many  years  a   Representative  in   Congress 

from  Maine". 
April  22.— William  Steele  Holman.    Bora  1822. 

Long  a  Representative  in  Congress   from 

Indiana.    See  page  3. 

About  People 

— M.  Alphonse  BertiPon,  of  France,  who  in- 
vented the  Bertillon  system  of  measuring  con- 
victs, has  now  become  equally  conspicuous  by 
advocating  the  exemption  from  direct  taxation  of 
every  family  in  which  there  are  three  children, 
and  the  imposition  of  an  extra  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent,  upon  all  those  not  thus  provided. 

— By  the  dea'h  of  Congressman  Milliken  the 
first  break  for  fourteen  years  in  the  Maine  dele- 
gation at  Washington  is  made.  Each  one  of  the 
four  Representatives  (Messrs.  Reed,  Dingley, 
Milliken,  and  Boutelle)  and  the  two  Senators 
(Messrs.  Hale  and  Frye)  have  been  re-elected 
sicce  1883  as  his  term  expired.  Maine's  record 
is  without  a  parallel  in  our  history. 

— According  to  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  preached 
in  Washington  the  other  Sunday  a  number  of 
people  went  to  congratulate  him.  Among  them 
was  a  young  lady  who,  after  shaking  hands  with 
the  famous  Bostonian,  said  :  "  You  don't  know 
me.  Dr.  Hale,  but  I  know  you."  His  bands  de- 
scended as  if  in  blessing,  and  he  said:  "Ah, 
my  dear  )oung  lady,  I  don't  doubt  that  I  chris- 
tened you,"  and  she  passed  on  in  the  crowd. 
Some  one  at  hand  asked  Dr.  Hale  :  "  Do  you 
know  her?  It  is  Secretary  Olney's  daughter." 
"  Oh,  then  it  is  all  right,"  said  Dr.  Hale  ;  "  I  chris- 
tened her  mother." 

— "Sir  Hecry  de  Villiers,"  says  the  London 
"  St.  James's  Budget,"  "  who  is  stated  to  be  ex- 
ercising his  good  offices  in  some  way  at  Pretoria, 
is  the  well-known  and  universally  respected  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony.  He  is  a  man  excep- 
tionally endowed  with  that  gravitas  which  the 
Romans  used  so  much  to  desire  in  character. 
His  uprightness  is  acknowledged  throughout 
South  Africa.  As  for  his  ability,  no  one  who 
ever  heard  or  read  one  of  his  summings-up  or 
judgments  would  call  that  in  question.  A  South 
African  of  Huguenot  extraction,  and  in  his 
younger  days  a  champion  of  Afrikandtrism  as  a 
national  principle,  he  has  been  knighted  by  the 
Queen  and  further  honored  by  being  sworn  of 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Council." 

— The  citizens  of  a  well-known  town  in  Wis- 
consin have  become  impatient  at  the  ignorance 
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displayed  by  the  rest  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
the  name  of  that  town,  and  have  decided  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  Indian  chief — Oshkosh — in 
whose  honor  the  settlement  was  named.  It  seems 
that  Oshkosh  was  the  last  of  the  Menominee 
sachems,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
pioneer  history  of  the  Northwest.  The  Mil- 
waukee "  Sentinel "  says  that 

Shakespeare  was  laboring  under  a  misapprehension 
when  he  propounded  his  famous  interrogatory) "  What's 
in  a  name  ?"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  in  one  for 
Oshkosh,  which  is  known  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world  on  account  of  its  name.  With  some,  especially 
ignorant  foreigners,  its  reality  is  doubted,  and  it  is  there- 
fore placed  in  the  category  along  with  Utopia  and  Brob- 
dingnag.  Among  intelligent  people,  however,  it  stands 
for  a  real,  thrifty^  and  enterprising  city. 

— "  Post-Stephan,"  the  nickname  by  which  the 
late  Dr.  von  Stephan  was  well  known  to  the  people 
of  Germany,  is  likely  to  endure  some  time,  as  an 
indication  of  the  capital  postal  service  introduced 
years  ago  by  the  laje  Imperial  Director  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  in  Germany.  Dr.  von  Stephan 
was  born  in  Pomerania,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  tailor  in  that  city.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  German  postal  service 
and  continued  there  throughout  his  life,  rising 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position.  To  him 
was  due  the  plan  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
to  which  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
now  belong.  The  benefits  of  this  service  are  thus 
extended  to  about  a  billion  people.  He  was 
also  the  originator  of  the  telephone  service  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  German  postal  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  introduced  the  pneumatic  tube 
service  as  used  in  Berlin.  He  was  a  foremost 
example  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  "  a  self- 
made  man  "  even  in  Germany. 

— "  When  I  was  a  pupil  at?  Hebron  Academy, 
over  forty  years  ago,"  said  Judge  Hilborn,  of 
California,  at  the  McKay  dinner  the  other  day, 
"  there  were  two  boys  in  the  academy  to  whom  I 
was  especially  attracted.  One  came  from  Turner. 
He  was  a  bright,  spirited  little  fellow,  the  best 
scholar  in  his  classes,  very  quick  to  learn,  and 
the  sort  of  a  boy  that  everybody  said  would 
'amount  to  something  by  and  by.'  His  name 
was  'Gene  Hale.  The  other  came  from  Buck- 
field,  and  was  a  year  or  two  younger,  a  little 
chubby  chap,  whom  everybody  liked.  We  all 
called  him  '  Johnnie '  Long.  He  was  the  marvel 
of  the  school  in  Latin.  He  had  read  Virgil 
through,  and  knew  a  great  deal  of  it  by  heart. 
He  was  a  wonder,  too,  in  Latin  grammar.  After 
we  left  school  I  went  West  and  lost  sight  of 
them.  Now  I  am  here,  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Committee  in  the  House,  'Gene  Hale  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Naval  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and 
'  Johnnie '  Long  is  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 


Bits  of  Fun 


Answer  to  Charade  in  The  Outlook,  April  24 : 
Matin. 


Truly  great  is  the  man  who  can  become  famous 
without  making  any  of  the  noise  himself. — Puck. 

There  would  be  a  deal  less  of  disturbance  in 
this  world  if  when  a  man  had  nothing  to  say  he 
would  be  silent  about  it. — Boston  Transcript. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  please  some  people  with 
reference  to  a  minister,"  remarked  the  active 
church  worker.  "Some  people  like  one  style 
and  some  like  another."  "  Yes,  but  I  have  refer- 
ence to  an  entirely  distinct  class.  I  was  thinking 
of  those  who,  if  a  minister  is  not  prosy,  complain 
that  he  is  sensational ;  and  if  he  is  not  sensa- 
tional, complain  that  he  is  prosy." — Washington 
Star, 

A  young  minister  had  gone  to  the  home  of  his 
boyhood  to  preach,  and,  of  course,  the  villagers 
were  full  of  curiosity  to  hear  him.  At  the  dose 
of  the  service  one  of  the  deacons  engaged  the 
young  preacher's  wife  in  conversation.  "  It  was 
a  strange  coincidence,"  said  he,  "  that  your  hus- 
band's text  was  the  one  from  which  his  father 
preached  bis  last  sermon  in  his  pulpit."  "In- 
deed I"  said  the  lady.  "  Well,  that  was  strange. 
I  hope,"  she  continued,  "  it  wasn't  the  same 
sermon  ?"  "  Oh,  no !"  said  the  deacon,  in  a  dep- 
recatory manner;  '-'his  father  was  a  dreadful 
smart  man." — Epworth  Herald. 

Charles  Wesley  was  easily  annoyed  at  times ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  one  of  the  conferences, 
he  became  so  irritated  at  the  prolix  remarks  of  a 
good  brother,  who  was  relating  his  religious 
experiences  at  great  length,  wasting  precious 
time,  as  Charles  believed,  that  he  said  to  his 
brother:  "Stop  that  man  from  speaking.  Let 
us  attend  to  business."  But  the  preacher  con- 
tinued his  remarks.  Finally,  Charles  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself ;  and  he  declared  to  his 
brother  John,  "  Unless  he  stops,  111  leave  the 
conference."  Instead  of  directing  the  preacher 
to  stop,  John,  who  was  enjoying  the  humble 
man's  simple  story,  said  to  one  sitting  near, 
"  Reach  Charles  his  hat."—  Selected. 

A  man  dashed  into  a  drug-store  and  breath- 
lessly accosted  the  clerk  with:  "Say — I  want 
some  medicine,  and  I  want  it  quick,  too !  But 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  tell  what  the  name  is !" 
"  Well,  how  on  earth  do  you  expect  to  get  it, 
then  ?"  demanded  the  disgusted  clerk ;  "  I  can't 
help  you."  "  Yes,  you  can,  too !"  said  the  would- 
be  customer,  promptly.  "What's  the  name  of 
the  bay  on  the  lower  side  of  this  lake,  eh  ?"  "  Do 
you  mean  Put-in  Bay  ?"  "  That's  it  1  that's  it ! 
And  what's  the  name  of  the  old  fellow  that  put 
in  there  once,  you  know  ?  Celebrated  character, 
you  know  ?"  "  Are  you  talking  about  Commo- 
dore Perry  ?"  "  Good  I  I've  got  it !  I've  got  it !" 
shouted  the  customer;  "that's  what  I  want! 
Gimme  ten  cents'  worth  of  paregoric!" — Har- 
per's Round  7  able. 


For  the  Little  People 


The  Story  of  a  Kite 
By  Sydney  Dayre 

Ah,  that  was  a  kite, 

A  wonderful  kite ! 
Neatly  proportioned  and  graceful  and  light. 

The  skeleton,  six 

Well-whittled-out  sticks, 
A  face  in  the  middle  all  beaming  and  bright. 

A  jaggedy  tail 

Which  never  would  fail 
To  balance  it  well  as  it  rose  into  sight. 

In  short,  'twas  a  joy 

To  every  boy — 
A  peep  at  that  rare  and  remarkable  kite. 

They  came  out  to  play 

One  midsummer  day, 
With  chatter  and  rattle  and  merriment  gay, 

Three  rollicking  boys, 

All  frolic  and  noise, 
Each  bent  upon  having  his  own  special  say. 

"  Now,  111  hold  the  string 

While  you  give  a  fling — 
Hurrah  then  1  We'll  see  her  go  sailing  away." 

But,  ah — tale  of  woes  1 — 

As  it  gracefully  rose 
Far  over  the  tree-tops,  disaster  befell. 

Three  hands  were  held  out 

With  a  scramble  and  shout : 
M  Let  me  hold  the  string."    It  is  mournful  to  tell 
-       How  they  struggled  and  fought 

And  wrestled  and  caught 
And  jerked  at  the  string,  till  at  length — well,  well, 
well  I 

It  slipped  from  each  hand, 

Alas !  and  they  stand 
And  dismally  gaze  with  a  wail  and  a  yell. 

A  wonderful  chance 

For  a  frolic  and  dance, 
So  it  may  have  thought  it,  that  frolicsome  kite ; 

But  the  wind  quickly  took  it 

And  twisted  and  shook  it, 

Till,  hustled  and  hurried, 

Bewildered  and  flurried, 
It  wabbled  and  dipped  in  a  craziest  flight, 

And  darted  and  flopped, 

Then  suddenly  stopped — 
The  limbs  of  the  linden  had  fettered  it  tight. 

Alack  and  alack  I 

It  never  came  back. 
In  fragments  and  tatters  from  morning  till  night 

Its  skeleton  form 

Is  racked  in  the  storm ; 
The  paint  and  the  gilding  have  faded  from  sight. 


Ah,  tragical  flight ! 
Ah,  mournfulest  plight ! 
Such  end  to  that  marvelous,  glorious  kite  ! 

The  War  Dog,  Moustache 
By  G.  H.  Dierhold 
Moustache  was  born  in  Falaisse  in  1 799,  and 
was  a  true  hero.  He  had  republican  ideas  all 
his  life,  for  he  attached  himself  to  no  master, 
but  served  his  country  alone.  At  the  age  of 
six  months  he  was  taken  to  a  neighboring  city, 
but,  wandering  away  from  his  new  home,  he  fell 
in  with  a  company  of  grenadiers,  who  were  about 
to  start  for  Italy.  He  gave  himself  all  the  graces 
possible  to  him,  and  asked  in  his  way  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  company,  which  he  seemed  to 
promise  to  serve  and  not  to  trouble.  He  was 
homely  and  dirty,  but  had  a  face  so  intelligent  in 
appearance,  so  sprightly,  that  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  receive  him.  Moustache  had  some  little 
talents,  and  his  new  companions  trained  him  to 
carry  a  gun,  to  act  the  sentinel,  and  to  keep  step. 

Meanwhile  the  grenadiers  had  passed  into 
Italy,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy.  They  encamped  below  Alessan- 
dria, and  here  Moustache  rendered  his  first  ser- 
vice to  the  French  army.  A  detachment  of  Aus- 
trians  that  they  thought  more  distant  was  con- 
cealed in  a  neighboring  valley,  and  advanced  at 
night  to  surprise  them,  and  might  have  succeeded 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  their  faithful  Moustache. 
Making  his  rounds  with  his  nose  to  the  wind,  he 
scented  an  odor  to  which  he  was  strange.  He 
ran,  then,  uttering  cries  of  alarm,  to  warn  his 
friends.  The  sentinels,  advancing,  perceived  that 
they  had  the  enemy  upon  their  rear.  The  camp 
was  aroused,  every  soldier  was  upon  his  feet,  and 
the  Austrians,  finding  themselves  discovered,  beat 
a  retreat. 

Some  time  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  an 
Austrian  spy  penetrated  into  the  French  camp. 
He  spoke  the  French  language  so  perfectly  that 
no  one  suspected  him,  and  would  have  returned 
to  render  an  account  to  his  officers  but  for  his 
meeting  with  Moustache.  The  faithful  animal, 
who  was  a  friend  to  all  Frenchmen,  no  sooner 
smelt  the  Austrian  than  he  leaped  upon  him  with 
a  howl.  This  attracted  attention,  and,  remember- 
ing the  admirable  sagacity  of  Moustache,  they 
arrested  the  stranger,  proved  him  to  be  a  spy,  and 
the  brave  dog  had  a  double  allowance  that  day. 
On  another  occasion,  seeing  the  standard-bearer 
of  his  regiment  engaged  with  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  he  ran  to  his  aid,  barked,  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  encourage  his  friend  and  frighten 
the  enemy,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain ;  the 
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standard-bearer  fell,  pierced  with  wounds.  Mous- 
tache threw  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  dead 
friend  and  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  defend- 
ing him ;  but,  had  not  the  fortunes  of  war  turned 
in  his  favor,  his  valor  could  not  have  prevailed 
against  Austrian  bayonets.  A  discharge  of  grape- 
shot  swept  away  the  enemy.  Moustache  lost  a 
paw  by  it,  but  he  did  not  pccupy  himself  with 
that.  Seeing  himself  free,  he  took  the  standard 
in  bis  teeth  and  endeavored  to  pull  it  away  from 
his  master ;  but  in  dying,  the  standard-l>earer  had 
embraced  the  staff  so  firmly  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Moustache  to  take  it  away ;  at  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  bloody  flag  in  shreds,  and 
returned  to  the  camp  lame,  exhausted,  and  bleed- 
ing, but  bearing  his  glorious  burden,  and  exciting 
anew  the  general  admiration. 

Such  action  merited  honors,  and  they  were  ren- 
dered to  him.  General  Lannes  ordered  his  collar 
to  be  taken  off,  and  replaced  by  a  red  ribbon  with 
a  medal  bearing  on  its  face  the  inscription,  "  He 
lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  saved 
the  colors  of  his  regiment."  And  on  the  reverse 
side,  "Moustache,  a  French  dog.  Let  him  be 
everywhere  respected  and  cherished  as  a  hero." 

He  served  with  the  dragoons  in  two  campaigns, 
and  fought  in  all  the  battles.  At  the  battle  of 
Sierra  Morena  he  brought  back  into  camp  the 
horses  of  several  dragoons  that  had  been  killed. 
His  last  campaign  was  made  with  the  cannoneers. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  taking  of 
Badajos,  March  11,  1811,  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
He  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle  with  his 
collar  and  medal.  A  stone  with  the  following  in- 
scription was  erected  over  his  grave :  "Here 
rests  the  brave  Moustache." 

Is  There  a  Way? 

The  story  is  told  in  the  "  Youth's  Companion  " 
that  a  number  of  white  boys  were  skating  on  a 
creek  in  Kentucky  when  a  colored  boy  came 
down  and  began  putting  on  bis  skates.  Imme- 
diately the  white  boys  tried  to  drive  him  away, 
but  he  refused  to  go.  This  angered  them,  and 
one  of  the  white  boys  challenged  the  colored  boy 
to  fight,  and  called  him  acoward'when  he  refused. 
The  little  fellow  was  not  to  be  persuaded  into  a 
physical  encounter,  and  proceeded  to  skate,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  white  boys  to  stop  him. 
Suddenly  the  boy  whom  he  refused  to  fight  fell 
through  a  thin  place  in  the  ice.  *  The  white  boys 
scattered  in  every  direction,  screaming  and  call- 
ing for  help.  Tne  colored  boy  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  jumped  into  the  water,  and  rescued  the  boy 
who  but  a  short  time  before  wished  to  fight  him. 

Recently  a  number  of  boys  living  in  a  district 
where  there  are  a  number  of  Hebrew  boys  com- 
bined to  fight  all  Hebrew  boys  who  appeared  in 
their  neighborhood.  These  boys,  who  call  them- 
selves Christian  -boys,  are  organized  in  a  club. 
All  unconsciously  one  night  recently  a  young 
Jewish  boy  was  invited  by  a  new  member  of  this 
club  to  join  the  club.     No  sooner  had  he  ap- 


peared than  the  other  boys  began  making  audible 
comments.  What  made  this  more  striking  was 
the  fact  that  this  particular  Hebrew  boy  was  the 
cleanest  boy  and  the  best-dressed  boy  in  the 
room,  and  probably,  next  to  the  President  of  the 
club,  the  most  intelligent.  At  last  one  of  the 
Christian  boys  said, "  Put  that  sheeny  out"  The 
Hebrew  boy  sat  perfectly  still,  looking  at  the 
floor.  When  he  was  leaving,  he  was  invited  to 
join  a  club  of  Hebrew  boys  that  met  on  another 
evening.  With  a  perfectly  polite  and  compre- 
hensive smile  he  looked  at  the  one  who  made  the 
suggestion,  and  said,  "  They'd  like  me,  if  they'd 
let  me  stay ;  Mac  does."  Mac  was  the  Christian 
boy  who  had  brought  him  in.  I  wonder  if  Mac 
was  exactly  polite  to  expose  his  Hebrew  f fiend 
to  the  bad  manners  displayed  by  the  members  of 
this  club  ? 

In  a  public  school  there  were  two  colored  chil- 
dren— a  brother  and  a  sister.  They  were  as  dean 
as  any  white  child  in  the  department ;  had  soft 
voices  and  gentle  manners.  Their  mother  and 
father  were  Southern  negroes  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  house-servants.  In  this  depart- 
ment there  were  about  half  a  dozen  dirty,  un- 
kempt, unattractive  children,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  sit  beside  either  this  celored  boy  or  girl. 
While  watching  them  as  they  stood  together  one 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  colored  boy  or 
girl  never  retaliated  by  objecting  to  sit  with  these 
ragged,  dirty  schoolmates.  The  teacher  sub- 
mitted, but  from  an  entirely  different  motive  than 
that  supposed  by  her  disagreeable  pupils.  She 
put  the  colored  boy  and  his  sister  each  in  seats 
by  themselves,  that  they  might  have  more  pom, 
be  free  from  annoyance,  and  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  expose  them  to  close  companionship  with 
their  dirty  schoolmates.  Time  and  time  again 
she  saw  these  children  share  their  lunches  with 
those  who  abused  them,  and  not  in  any  spirit  of 
cringing  nor  with  a  desire  to  gain  favor,  but 
simply  and  solely  from  the  spirit  of  generosity. 

The  Celebration  Pies 

A  hundred  years  ago  some  village  people  in 
England  wished  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  their 
King's  health,  and  among  the  rest  of  the  things 
they  did  was  to  make  a  meat  pie  which  contained 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  The  pie  weighed 
almost  two  tons.  These  same  people,  thirty 
years  later,  made  another  enormous  pie  to  cele- 
brate an  English  victory.  Last  summer  they 
made  their  sixth  pie.  Fourteen  horses  drew  it  to 
the  place  where  it  was  to  be  eaten.  It  was 
carved  with  a  knife  three  feet  long,  with  a  fork 
to  match.  The  third  pie  made  by  these  people 
broke  down  the  platform  on  which  it  was  placed, 
and  it  was  so  broken  that  much  of  it  was  lost. 

It  is  expected  that  these  people  who  find  such 
satisfaction  in  marking  events  in  history  by  the 
making  of  a  huge  pie  will  surpass  their  former 
efforts  in  celebrating  Queen  Victoria's  diamond 
jubilee  this  year. 
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Women  and  Banks 
Recently  a  number  of  stories  have  again  been 
told  about  the  original  methods  adopted  by  wo- 
men in  managing  their  bank  accounts  and  check 
books.  These  are  so  amusing,  yet  lead  to  so 
many  complications,  that  one  understands  why  a 
large  Trust  Company  in  Brooklyn  has  issued  a 
manual  of  directions  to  its  "  womtn  depositors." 
These  have  not  taken  the  form  of  a  series  of 
"don'ts,"  but  give  the  instruction  positively.  It 
is  stated  that  it  is  quite  common  for  a  woman  to 
go  to  a  bank  and  make  her  deposit  as  Mar) 
Smith,  and  sign  her  first  check  as  Mrs.  John 
Smith.  A  second  source  of  trouble  to  bank 
officials  is  the  tendency  of  women  to  overdraw 
their  accounts.  Bank  officials  account  for  this 
by  stating  that  women  do  not  fill  out  their  check 
stubs  properly,  drawing  checks  and  making  no 
note  of  it  on  the  stub.  Of  course  the  story  of 
the  woman  who  was  indignant  when  told  that  she 
had  overdrawn  her  account,  and  proved  the  con- 
trary by  showing  how  many  checks  she  had  un- 
used in  her  bank-book,  has  become  folk-lore. 
One  bank  has  found  it  necessary  to  print  in  the 
bank-book  this  bit  of  information:  "This  pass- 
book, while  kept  by  the  customer,  is  really  the 
property  of  the  bank,  and  nothing  should  be  writ- 
ten in  it  by  the  depositor.  The  custom  of  some 
persons  using  their  bank  pass-books  as  personal 
memorandum-books  causes  endless  annoyance 
and  labor  to  the  bank  clerk,  who  has  to  handle 
large  numbers  of  these  books  in  a  short  space  of 
time.**  It  is  said  that  these  directions  were  made 
necessary  because  one  woman  handed  in  her 
bank-book  to  be  made  up  ;  in  it  she  had  put 
under  the  last  figures  made  by  the  bank  this 
memorandum : 

Paid  Stern's $26 

-     Cook 16 

Theater  tickets 3 

Cab 2 

The  bank  official  states  that  this  woman  was 
very  indignant  when  told  by  the  clerk  that  s%e 
should  not  use  her  bank-book  in  this  way.  .  The 
Lincoln  National  Bank,  which  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  depositors,  has  issued  the  following 
Hat  of  "don'ts:" 

Dont  draw  a  check  unless  you  have  the  money  in  the 
bank  or  in  your  possession  to  deposit. 

Dost  test  the  courage  and  generosity  of  your  bank  by 
presenting,  or  allowing  to  be  presented,  your  check  for  a 
larger  sum  than  your  balance. 

Don't  draw  a  check  and  send  it  to  a  person  out  of  the 
city,  expecting  to  make  it  good  before  it  can  possibly  get 
back ;  sometimes  telegraphic  advice  is  asked  about  such 
checks. 

Dost  exchange  checks  with  anybody ;  this  is  called 
M  kiting,"  and  is  soon  discovered  by  your  bank.  It  does 
year  friend  no  good  and  discredits  you. 

Don't  quarrel  with  the  teller  because  he  does  not  pay 
yw  in  money  exactly  as  you  wish ;  as  a  rule  he  does  the 


best  he  can.  In  all  vour  intercourse  with  the  bank  offi- 
cers treat  them  with  the  same  courtesy  and  candor  that 
you  would  expect  and  desire  if  the  situations  were  re- 
versed. 

Don't  give  your  check  to  a  stranger.  This  is  an  open 
door  to  fraud,  and  if  the  bank  loses  through  you  it  will 
not  feel  kindly  toward  you.  When  you  send  your  checks 
out  of  the  city  to  pay  bills,  write  the  name  and  residence 
of  your  payee,  thus :  **  Pay  to  John  Jones  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton." This  will  put  your  bank  on  guard  if  presented  at 
the  counter. 

Don't  commit  the  folly  of  supposing  that  because  you 
trust  the  bank  with  money  the  bank  ought  to  trust  you 
by  paying  your  overdrafts. 

Don't  suppose  you  can  behave  badly  in  one  bank  and 
jtand  well  with  the  others.  Remember  there  is  a  Clear- 
ing-House. 

Dont  think  it  is  unreasonable  if  your  bank  declines 
o  discount  an  accommodation  note.  If  you  want  an 
iccommodation  note  discounted,  tell  your  bank  frankly 
hat  it  is  not,  in  their  definition,  a  business  note. 

The  Household  Economic  Association 

The  National  Household  Economic  Associa- 
ion  has  organized  a  branch  in  New  York  City, 
fhe  organization  does  not  expect  to  accomplish 
anything  this  spring  beyond  organizing  for  work 
in  the  fall.  This  Economic  Association  will  take 
up  the  study  of  the  chemistiy  of  cooking,  food 
adulterations,  house  sanitation,  and  physical  cul- 
ture. The  beginnings  of  the  Economic  House- 
hold Associations  are  usually  associated  with  the 
Columbian  Fair,  and  are  believed  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  work  done  at  the  Fair  by  women. 
The  idea  originated  fifteen  years  ago ;  it  was  pre- 
sented before  the  famous  Chicago  Women's  Club 
in  a  paper.  Nothing  was  done  until  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  when  the  National  Household 
Economic  Association  became  a  fact.  Among 
the  many  subjects  which  will  be  treated  by  this 
Economic  Association  is  the  domestic  servant 
question.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Household  Economic  Association  believe  that 
this  problem  is  to  be  answered  through  the 
establishment  of  training-schools  for  servants, 
and  this  will  be  made,  to  a  degree,  the  purpose  of 
their  organization.  They  also  go  a  step  further 
in  believing  that  mistresses  must  be  trained. 
One  of  the  directors  believes  that  much  of  the 
confusion  in  the  domestic  servants*  problem  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  standards  on  the  part  of  mis- 
tresses who  take  into  their  households  servants 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  intelligent  service  performed  by 
women  too  ignorant  to  read  or  write. 

An  Interesting  Question 

Letters  were  sent  out  by  Stanford  University 
to  seven  hundred  girls  attending  the  public 
schools  in  San  Mateo,  St.  Paul  County,  Califor- 
nia, asking  for  answers  to  the  following  question ; 
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"  What  person  of  whom  you  have  heard  or  read 
would  you  most  like  to  resemble,  and  why  ?" 
The  aim  of  this  question  was  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  history  and  literature  as  studies  on  the 
imagination  and  characters  of  the  students.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  educators  who  tried  this  ex- 
periment, the  majority  of  the  seven  hundred 
girls  who  answered  the  question  desired  to  re- 
semble some  great  man.  A  considerable  number 
expressed  the  desire  to  be  strong  and  brave, 
rather  than  to  possess  the  qualities  regarded  as 
feminine.  A  girl  of  thirteen  wrote :  u  I  believe 
that  I  would  rather  resemble  a  man  than  a 
woman,  because  the  deeds  of  women,  although 
sometimes  great,  self-sacrificing,  and  brave,  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  val- 
orous deeds  of  men.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in 
my  fancy,  is  a  hero  of  heroes."  Another  girl 
wrote:  "I  would  like  to  resemble  Barbara 
Frietchie  because  she  was  such  a  brave  lady,  and 
you  know  there  are  not  ve»y  many  brave  ladies." 
The  teacher  who  conducted  this  analysis  urges 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  instructors,  and  those  who 
are  attempting  to  form  and  guide  the  character 
and  minds  of  young  girls,  to  place  before  them 
historical  material  that  will  represent  brave,  true 
women,  as  this  desire  to  emulate  men  must,  in 
the  end,  if  continued  for  a  long  period,  eliminate 
those  attractive  feminine  qualities  which,  after  all 
is  said,  are  the  chief  charm  of  all  women. 

From  a  Housewife 

Dear  Outlook:  Your  article  upon  the  duties  of 
a  "  Hungarian  housewife  "  we  read  and  enjoyed 
very  much.  The  much-talked-of  theme  ot  "  do- 
mestic "  is  not  exhausted,  and;  as  you  say  of  busi- 
ness men,  "  there  must  be  failures."  The  great 
trouble  is,  as  of  old,  inexperience  on  both  sides. 
I  have  heard  it  brought  up  against  Carlyle  that 
he  did  so  enjoy  the  wonderful  household  order — 
"  as  though  all  the  wheels  were  oiled  "—of  the 
Royalty  of  England.  Order,  "the  first  law  of 
Heaven,"  is  enjoyed  by  all.  There  is  a  charm 
about  it  to  which  we  are  all  susceptible.  It  can  be 
obtained  only  by  experience  and  training  on  both 
sides.  "The  art"  of  housekeeping  cannot  be 
born  with  us  any  more  than  any  other  art.  As 
every  home  is  a  little  kingdom  of  itself,  so  every 
wife  is  supposed  to  be  its  queen.  History  tells 
us  all  queens  have  not  been  like  "  Victoria  the 
Good,"  who  has  made  it  the  business  of  her  life 
to  live  for  the  good  of  her  peoples  and  their 
homes.  In  an  article  on  "  Madame  Mohl's  Sa- 
lon "  in  "  The  Atlantic  "  some  years  ago  there 
was  this  interesting  little  incident  of  the  Queen : 
Madame  Mohl  was  visiting  at  the  Dean's,  and 
Lady  Stanley,  knowing  that  Madame  M.  was  so 
unconventional,  was  hurrying  to  get  into  the  room 
before  the  Queen  came  and  met  her  guest ;  she 
came  down  and  found  them  seated  together  and 
chatting  like  two  school-girls.  After  the  Queen  left, 
she,  Lady  Stanley,  asked  Madame  M.  how  she 


introduced  herself.  As  the  Queen  came  in,  sad 
Madame  M.  rose  to  mett  her,  she  said.  "  So,  your 
Majesty,  there  is  to  be  no  war?"  "No,  thank 
God,"  said  the  Queen,  and  they  were  en  rapport 
at  once.  Their  hearts  were  "  in  the  right  place," 
and  there  was  sympathy. 

To  keep  house  with  one  servant  at  the  present 
day,  "  receive  "  and  "  go  out "  even  in  a  quiet  way, 
is  no  small  thing  to  do,  for  housework  is  a  con- 
tinual round  of  work ;  but  so  is  the  work  of  a 
factory.  May  it  not  be  that  a  great  trouble  is  in 
what  I  heard  a  young  woman  once  say,  "  I  like  a 
girl  that  I  can  go  into  the  kitchen  and  find  fault 
with  sometimes  "  ?  If,  like  the  Queen,  we  were 
studying  how  to  rule  our  little  kingdom  in  the 
right  way,  we  could  see  things  from  both  sides 
and  not  just  from  our  own.  How  many  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  have  our  daughters  go  out  as 
servant-girls  in  the  very  best  family  we  can  think 
of?  'When  we  are  inclined  to  find  fault,  let  us 
try  to  fancy  our  own  child  in  some  one's  kitchen  j 
then  we  may  be  able  to  practice  the  "  Golden 
Rule."*  M.  A.  B. 

A  Question  for  Mothers 
Dear  Outlook:  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  letter 
in  reply  to  "  A  Question  for  Mothers  "  in  your 
issue  of  the  3d,  yet  was  ready  to  pardon  its  pub- 
lication since  you  deemed  it  "  practicable  and 
suggestive ;"  but  I  take  exception  to  your  remark 
that  "  no  one  has  pointed  out  a  way  for  a  neigh- 
bor to  reach  the  child  and  help  her  without  ap- 
pearing to  interfere  with  the  mother,"  etc-,  etc 
Now,  this  was  my  intention  in  the  plan  suggested 
— namely,  that  whenever  the  child  should  show 
this  "  grief  "  (or  jealousy)  in  the  neighbor's  house, 
something  should  be  done,  carefully,  judiciously, 
to  put  some  better  feeling  into  the  child's  heart. 
It  may  be  done  by  a  game,  or  a  story  with  a  moral 
not  too  sharply  emphasized,  yet  bearing  closely 
upon  the  failing  to  be  dealt  with.  Use  your 
powers  of  mimicry  (if  you  have  any  such) — this 
always  pleases  children — as  you  tell  them  of  some 
little  pigs  or  dogs  who  develop  the  human  traits 
of  stinginess,  generosity,  willfulness,  gentleness, 
jealousy.  Ask  the  children  their  favorite  character 
in  the  tale  you  may  have  told  in  this  lively  way. 
Tuck  in  your  little  bits  of  moralizing  here  and 
there  warily  as  you  talk  over  the  story.  A  too 
obvious  moral  is  as  obnoxious  to  little  folks  as  to 
big  ones.  Will  not  the  child  be  helped  in  this 
way  ?  And  is  the  mother  interfered  with  in  the 
least  ?  I  hope  some  one  may  give  a  better  sug- 
gestion for  this  particular  case,  "hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head"  more  directly  and  forcibly,  than  I 
have  done. 

I  am  not  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  kin- 
dergartens.  Let  there  be  good  mother  gardens 
and  father  gardens  (which  I  deem  quite  as  im- 
portant), and  the  Herr  Froebels  can  lay  down 
their  pens  and  enjoy  the  dear  children  that  shall 
be  without  their  unrewarded  labors  in  the  writing 
of  books.  L.  W.  H. 
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HE  tariff  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  is  an  entirely 
new  measure.  The  esti- 
mates submitted  by  Mr. 
Dingley  are  rejected  as 
worthless,  and  Senator 
Allison,  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Dingley  Bill  would  not  have  added 
$15,000,000  to  the  revenues  during  the 
first  year.  As  Mr.  Dingley  estimated  the 
increase  at  over  $60,000,000— on  the 
supposition,  it  is  true,  that  the  measure 
should  be  passed  promptly  by  both 
Houses — the  figures  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Committees  are  as  far  apart  as  if 
they  had  been  submitted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  opposing  parties.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  proposed  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue  are  hardly  less 
striking.  The  Dingley  Bill  assumed  that 
increased  revenue  from  imports  and  in- 
creased protection  to  competing  Amer- 
ican products  could  be  simultaneously 
secured  by  raising  the  tariff  rate,  and 
that  the  entire  deficit  could  be  met 
by  increased  protection.  The  Senate 
bill  assumes  that  protective  taxes  must 
be  supplemented  by  revenue  taxes  in 
order  to  meet  the  deficit  which  would 
otherwise  occur  until  all  goods  imported 
under  the  present  tariff  shall  have  been 
consumed.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
Senate  bill  establishes  for  the  next  two 
and  a  half  years  an  additional  tax  of  44 
cents  a  barrel  on  beer  and  a  new  tax  of 
10  cents  a  pound  on  tea.  These  two 
taxes  are  expected  to  yield  approximately 
$17,000,000  and  $8,000,000  respectively, 
or  $25,000,000  together.  Every  one  ad- 
mits that  beer  is  at  present  lightly  taxed ; 
but  the  tax  on  tea  is  likely  to  be  almost 
as  unpopular  among  free-traders  as  among 
protectionists;  for  although  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  will  go  entirely  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  free-trade  theory  demands, 


few  free-traders  believe  that  a  necessity 
like  tea  or  coffee  should  be  taxed  even 
for  revenue.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  will  permit  this  tax 
to  be  retained.  Certainly  the  bulk  of  their 
constituents  would  prefer  that  Govern- 
ment expenses  should  be  reduced  rather 
than  that  this  tax  should  be  levied. 


Apart  from  these  taxes  for  revenue  only, 
the  principal  changes  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  are  the  rejection  of  the  retro- 
active clause  of  the  House  bill,  the  tax- 
ation of  all  sugar  imported,  including  that 
coming  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
lowering  of  the  duty  on  the  finer  grades 
of  wool  and  the  raising  of  the  duty  on 
the  coarsest  grade,  the  imposition  of  a 
protective  tariff  oi  1*4  cents  a  pound  on 
hides,  and  a  slight  lowering  of  the  Ding- 
ley rates  in  most  of  the  remaining  sched- 
ules. The  retroactive  clause  in  the  House 
bill  was  rejected  because  of  its  general  im- 
practicability as  well  as  the  doubt  as  to  its 
constitutionality.  Indefinite  confusion  and 
very  little  revenue  would  certainly  have 
been  the  resultof  an  attempt  to  tax  imports 
imported  before  the  law  went  into  effect 
The  taxation  of  sugar  imported  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  means  a  gain  of  about 
$3,000,000  a  year  to  the  Government. 
Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  which  went 
into  effect  in  1876,  the  United  States  has 
admitted  Hawaiian  sugar  free  of  duty.  As 
the  Hawaiian  producers  have  not  on  that 
account  sold  their  sugar  any  cheaper  than 
the  Cuban  and  European  producers  who 
paid  the  tax,  our  Government  has  simply 
presented  them  with  the  amount  of  the 
duties  remitted.  This  amount  has  been 
during  the  twenty-one  years  over  $60,- 
000,000.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  that 
henceforth  the  taxes  paid  by  American 
consumers  on  imported  products  shall  go 
into  the  public  treasury.     The  lowering 
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of  duties  on  the  higher  grades  of  wool 
and  raising  them  on  the  lowest  grade 
are  changes  in  the  interest  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  woolen  clothing  and  of 
the  producers  of  low-grade  or  carpet 
wool  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  raising 
of  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  was  one  of 
the  concessions  demanded  by  Senator 
Jones,  of  Nevada,  whose  vote  was  essen- 
tial to  the  reporting  of  any  tariff  bill  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The 
other  concession  which  he  demanded  and 
obtained  is  even  more  important.  A  tariff 
on  raw  hides  which  was  done  away  with  in 
the  early  seventies  is  now  restored.  The 
restoration  of  this  tax  has  been  strenuously 
fought  by  the  New  England  leather  man- 
ufacturers, who  have  declared  that  it 
would  cripple  their  capacity  to  export. 
This  is  doubtless  the  case  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  tariff  is  a  tax,  but  inas- 
much as  the  New  England  manufacturers 
have  denied  this,  their  position  is  a 
difficult  one.  The  taxation  of  the  East- 
ern manufacturers  for  the  protection  of 
Western  cattle-raisers  against  foreign 
competition  is  a  new  phase  of  tariff  de- 
velopment, but  it  is  a  phase  welcomed  by 
free-traders,  who  wish  to  avoid  sectional- 
ism, and  demand  that  all  industries  shall 
enjoy  equality  before  the  laws. 


The  Populist  or  Fusion  Regents  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  their 
meeting  last  month  adopted  a  resolution 
making  the  terms  of  the  faculty,  like  those 
of  teachers  in  the  lower  schools,  expire 
annually.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
resolution,  it  was  apparent,  was  to  secure 
the  reorganization  of  the  faculty.  Presi- 
dent Fairchild,  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  institution  during  seventeen  years, 
at  once  presented  his  resignation,  in  order 
not  to  embarrass  the  Board  or  injure  the 
College  by  a  conflict  This  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  Regents,  on  the  ground, 
as  one  of  them  afterwards  explained,  that, 
while  President  Fairchild's  work  as  a 
teacher  had  commanded  their  highest  re- 
gard, his  views  on  "  the  distribution  of 
wealth  "  and  the  advisability  of  an  extended 
course  in  political  economy  in  the  College 
differed  radically  from  their  own.  The 
Board  immediately  elected  the  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  re-employed  several  other  mem- 


bers of  the  faculty  for  positions  to  be 
designated  thereafter.  The  new  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  E.  Will,  is  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  Lawrence  University, 
Wisconsin,  and  lost  his  position  there,  his 
friends  assert,  because  of  his  theological 
and  economic  views.  He  is  an  evolution- 
ary socialist  in  political  economy,  and 
heartily  supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  re- 
cent campaign.  Among  the  professors  re- 
elected were  some  Republicans — one  who 
had  been  the  chairman  of  a  county  Re- 
publican convention  during  the  recent 
campaign — but  the  object  of  the  changes 
was  clearly  to  make  the  instruction  at 
this  College  strongly  Populistic.  The 
Regents  would  probably  defend  their 
action  on  grounds  which  it  is  easy  to  state. 
The  Populists  in  this  country  feel  rather 
bitterly  concerning  the  conservatism  of  the 
universities.  Many  of  them  believe  that 
teachers  of  economics  in  colleges  depend- 
ent upon  endowments  are  made  afraid  to 
speak  the  "  truth  they  needs  must  feel," 
and  they  are  endeavoring  to  meet  pro- 
scription by  proscription.  But  a  new  wrong 
of  this  sort,  so  far  from  neutralizing  the  old, 
simply  intensifies  everywhere  the  intoler- 
ance which  is  the  enemy  of  truth  and  prog- 
ress. Honesty  is  not  more  essential  to  the 
character  of  merchants,  or  chastity  to  the 
character  of  women,  than  is  fearlessness 
in  stating  convictions  to  the  character  of 
teachers.  In  so  far  as  the  Kansas  Pop- 
ulists have  proscribed  professors  because 
of  their  views,  to  that  extent  they  have 
struck  a  blow  at  the  integrity  of  their 
teaching  force,  and  lowered  university 
standards  wherever  the  influence  of  their 
action  extends.  It  is  satisfactory  to  re- 
cord that  the  dignity  and  devotion  to  the 
College  manifested  by  President  Fairchild 
during  this  trying  ordeal  have  raised 
him  up  innumerable  friends — some  of 
them  in  the  ranks  of  the  Populists. 


What  was  left  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty 
after  its  emasculation  by  various  amend- 
ments has  been  defeated  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  43  in  favor  to 
26  against ;  the  Treaty  thus  lacked  four 
votes  of  the  two-thirds  majority  required 
for  ratification.  The  division  was  not 
along  party  lines,  nor  strictly  along  sec- 
tional lines ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  the 
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Republicans  were  in  favor  of  the  Treaty, 
and  the  Democrats  were  nearly  evenly 
divided ;  the  gold  men  were  in  favor,  and 
a  majority  of  the  silver  men  were  opposed ; 
the  Eastern  States  were  in  favor,  and  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  were  divided. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  vote,  which 
takes  account  of  pairs  also,  indicates  this 
division  more  accurately,  but  in  this  esti- 
mate no  account  is  made  of  absentees 
who  were  not  paired,  or  whose  position  in 
pairing  is  unknown : 

For:        33  R.,  16  D.,  and  1  Populist 
Against;    7  R.,  14  D.,  and  9  Silver  R.  and  P. 

For:         36  Gold,  14  Silver. 
Against:    5      "      25      " 

For:         29  East  of  Missouri,  14  S.,    7  W. 
Against:     3        "  "  11  S.f  16  W. 

The  causes  which  seem  to  us  to  have 
operated  in  bringing  about  the  rejection 
of  this  Treaty  were  chiefly. four:  (1)  Per- 
sonal antagonism  to  President  Cleveland 
and  Secretary  Olney  created  a  prejudice 
against  the  Treaty,  and  Senators  once 
committed  against  it  were  not  sufficiently 
large-minded  to  change  their  position.  (2) 
The  Treaty  would  have  had  the  effect  to 
reduce  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  by 
transferring  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, of  which  in  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  the  Senate  is  a  part,  to  the  Judi- 
cial Department  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
national difficulties.  Like  all  aristocratic 
bodies,  the  Senate  is  exceedingly  jealous 
of  anything  which  threatens  a  diminution 
of  its  powers.  (3)  The  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, which  we  regret  to  believe  is  wide- 
spread, though  we  hope  not  deeply  seated, 
and  which  has  been  recently  intensified 
by  the  extraordinary  inaction  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  presence  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  and  its  still  more  extraordinary 
action  in  respect  to  Crete  and  Greece, 
operated  strongly  against  the  Treaty.  (4) 
The  general  spirit  of.  conservatism,  which 
leads  a  great  many  men  to  think  nothing 
6an  be  which  has  not  been,  and  to  oppose 
the  principle  of  international  judicial  sys- 
tem simply  because  it  is  a  novelty  in  inter- 
national relations,  made  some  Senators 
regard  the  Treaty  as  impracticable. 


We  axe  inclined  to  think  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Treaty,  as  emasculated,  will  in  the 
end  prove  more  advantageous  than  its 
adoption.    With  an  emasculated  Treaty 


the  country  might  have  been  satisfied ;  with 
its  defeat  the  country  will  not  be  satisfied. 
The  lovers  of  peace  must  begin  a  new 
agitation,  not  for  international  arbitration, 
but  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
court  of  judicature,  to  which  all  inter- 
national questions  of  every  description 
must  be  submitted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
exactly  as  all  controversies  between  the 
States  of  the  Union  are  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  proposition  should  be,  not  for  a 
tentative  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of 
difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  for  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal for  the  adjustment  of  all  controver- 
sies between  the  United  States  and  any 
civilized  nation  which  will  join  us  in  this 
endeavor  to  substitute  law  for  war — that 
is,  reason  for  brute  force. 


April  financial  and  business  reports 
are  of  interest.  That  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  shows  receipts  to  have 
increased  over  a  million  and  a  half  as 
compared  with  March,  and  over  thir- 
teen millions  and  a  half  as  compared 
with  April,  1896.  The  increase  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  revenue  from  customs. 
Present  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York 
are  on  a  great  scale,  those  for  the  past 
fortnight  being  over  $33,000,000.  Treas- 
ury expenditures  for  April  were  five  mill- 
ion dollars  ahead  of  those  for  March,  and 
three  millions  ahead  of  those  for  April, 
1 896.  The  Treasury  deficit  has  thus  been 
greatly  reduced.  For  the  ten  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  receipts  have  been  nearly 
six  million  dollars  more  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago ;  expend- 
itures have  been  over  fifteen  millions  more. 
An  equally  interesting  April  statement 
is  that  of  business  failures,  as  we  find  it 
in  *'  Dun's  Review."  The  number  of  fail- 
ures during  the  month  was  941,  as  against 
1,000  in  April  1896, 999  in  April  1895,  and 
1,050  in  April  1894.  In  seeming  contrast 
with  this,  liabilities  of  the  concerns  that 
have  failed  are  reported  at  $17,600,000 
for  last  month,  as  against  $12,400,000  for 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  The 
value  of  tracing  failures  to  particular  lines 
of  business  is  well  illustrated  here ;  fail- 
ures of  five  New  Bedford  mills  for  nearly 
$8,000,000  amount  to  more  than  the 
whole  increase,  and  do  not  reflect  any 
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proportional  weakness  in  the  trade  itself. 
"  Dun's  Review  "  also  publishes  a  report 
of  actual  sales  in  April  by  leading  houses 
in  every  line  of  business  in  the  principal 
cities  east  of  the  Rocky-Mountains.  These 
sales  average  six  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  same  month  last  year,  and  about  one- 
tenth  less  than  in  April,  1892,  the  year 
of  largest  business  hitherto.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  feature  of  the  commer- 
cial world  during  April  was  the  speculation 
in  wheat — a  result  of  the  Graeco-Turkish 
war.  Dealings  in  grain  futures  of  all 
kinds  were  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as 
great  as  in  April  last  year.  An  industry 
presenting  unsatisfactory  conditions  at 
present  is  that  of  railways,  and  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Company 
of  its  dividend  rate  is  an  impressive  illus- 
tration. The  Alton's  dividend  record  at 
eight  per  cent,  has  been  maintained  for 
sixteen  years. 


The  action  of  the  "  Occident "  in  en- 
deavoring to  impose  its  own  understand- 
ing of  Presbyterian  standards  upon  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  and  to 
exclude  from  office  in  that  body  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  his  own  denomination  because 
he  could  not  be  admitted  to  a  Presbytery — 
action  on  which  we  have  commented  in 
another  column — is  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  non-Episcopal  divines  of  New  Orleans, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  excommunicate 
from  the  Christian  Church  an  Episcopalian 
Bishop,  because  he  does  not  agree  with 
their  theological  views.  Among  the  here- 
sies of  which  the  Presbyterian,  Method- 
ist, Baptist,  and  Lutheran  clergy  accuse 
Bishop  Sessums  are : 

The  explicit  denial  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a 
state  of  primitive  holiness,  with  the  derivation  of 
a  corrupt  nature  consequent  thereupon. 

The  express  denial  that  Christ  hath  "  redeemed 
us  by  his  blood,"  being  not  a  sacrificial  offering 
for  sin,  but  consisting  merely  in  the  influence  of 
a  good  example  reclaiming  man  from  the  error 
-of  his  ways. 

The  assertion  of  the  final  restoration  of  all 
men  to  the  favor  of  God  in  a  state  of  probation 
after  death. 

We  have  not  Bishop  Sessums's  sermon 
before  us,  and  in  response  to  telegraphic 
request  for  information  he  disavows  re- 
sponsibility for  the  newspaper  report  of 
Ms  discourse.     It  is  hardly  necessary, 


however,  to  say  to  our  readers  that  these 
three  heresies  are  all  "  orthodox"  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Neither  one  of  them 
is  inconsistent  with  either  the  Apostles' 
or  the  Nicene  Creeds,  which  say  noth- 
ing respecting  thfe  fall  of  man,  the  method 
of  Christ's  redemption,  or  the  limits  of 
divine  grace  in  the  future.  Cheyne  and 
Driver  both  deny,  on  grounds  of  Biblical 
criticism,  the  historical  authority  of  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  consti- 
tute, of  course,  the  foundation  for  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  falL  Dean 
Stanley  repudiates  the  idea  that  Christ's 
death  is  an  "  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin." 
Dean  Farrar  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
"the  larger  hope."  The  Episcopal  Church 
is  bound  to  the  facts,  not  to  a  philos- 
ophy of  the  facts.  If  the  other  Prot- 
estant clergy  of  New  Orleans  regard 
the  fall  of  man,  the  sacrificial  atonement, 
and  everlasting  punishment  as  essential 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  do 
quite  right  to  preach  and  teach  them ;  but 
to  assume  that  he  repudiates  Christianity 
who  finds  no  authority  either  in  the 
Bible  or  the  ecumenical  creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom for  these  theological  formula- 
ries, and  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Louisiana  into  putting  an 
Episcopal  Bishop  on  trial  for  holding  what 
is  held  without  reproach  by  Episcopal  dig- 
nitaries in  England,  is  an  extraordinary 
course  of  procedure.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  these  doctrines,  whether 
true  or  false,  are  not  essential  elements  in 
Christian  faith,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
make  them  so  is  analogous  to  the  attempt 
which  Christ  condemned  in  his  own  time, 
to  overlay  the  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  traditions  of  the  schools.  All 
that  is  essential  to  Christian  faith  on  these 
three  points  is  summed  up  in  the  declara- 
tions :  "  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only 
Son  our  Lord,  .  .  .  who  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried.  ...  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  .  .  .  and  the  life  everlasting." 


Bishop  Potter  lately  made  before  the 
New  York  "  Church  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor  " 
an  address  which  has  created,  as  his  ad- 
dresses are  apt  to  do,  some  little  stir,  and 
has  been  apparently  misreported — a  mis- 
chance very  apt  to  befall  addresses  which 
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have  any  point  to  them.  He  has  been, 
for  example,  reported  to  have  complained 
of  the  introduction  of  machinery  as  throw- 
ing men  out  of  employment  What  he 
really  seems  to  have  said  was  that  it  was 
the  tendency  of  machinery  and  the  ac- 
companying division  of  labor  to  make  men 
themselves  mechanical.  We  quote  from 
a  report  in  the  New  York  "  Times :" 

It  [machinery]  is  doing  away  with  intelligence 
in  labor.  It  is  turning  the  laboring  man  into  a 
simple  idiot.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  large  fac- 
tory in  this  State,  and  was  much  impressed  with 
what  I  saw.  The  owner  proudly  showed  me 
around,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  labor 
was  simplified.  I  saw  a  young  man  sitting  before 
some  sort  of  a  large  hammer.  He  sat  with  his  legs 
crossed,  and  all  his  work  consisted  in  shoving 
into  an  opening  in  the  machinery  a  small  piece  of 
iron.  He  would  turn  the  metal  two  or  three  times, 
throw  it  into  a  large  box,  and  take  another  piece. 
That  was  this  man's  work,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week.  No  wonder  that  at  night-time  he 
drank,  gambled,  and  fought.  He  had  to ;  other- 
wise he  would  go  mad.  How  many  of  us  would 
stand  this  and  not  cry  out  ?  Not  one  of  us  but 
would  become  a  striker.    Myself  among  the  first. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  very 
trenchant  in  form,  and  also  that  it  presents 
only  one  aspect  of  the  case,  but  it  is  an 
important  aspect,  and  one  to  which  a 
great  many  men  are  singularly  blind. 


To  Bishop  Potter  two  replies  have  been 
made,  one  by  the  New  York  "Times," 
the  other  by  the  New  York  "  Sun."  The 
first  affirms  that  under  the  reign  of  ma- 
chinery the  son  gets  twelve  dollars  a  week 
for  the  same  hours  of  labor  for  which  the 
father  received  but  seven  dollars,  and  that 
for  the  twelve  dollars  he  can  buy  as  much 
as  the  father  would  have  had  to  pay  fifteen 
for.  Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question,  which  is  not  whether 
the  man  can  make  more  money  and  buy 
more  things  with  the  product  of  his  indus- 
try, but  whether  the  industry  itself  makes 
more  or  less  of  a  man  of  him.  The  reply 
of  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  is  so  extraor- 
dinary that  we  report  it  in  its  own  words : 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  constantly  makes  poverty 
and  suffering  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
heavenly  gates,  and  riches  a  bar  to  admission 
through  them.  .  .  .  What  matters  it  how  men 
suffer  and  are  denied  here  so  long  as  they  win 
the  reward  of  the  life  to  come  ?  Nor  does  it  re- 
quire religious  faith  to  recognize  the  profound 
philosophic  truth  in  this  view  of  life.  This  life 
exists  and  forever  has  existed  with  reference  to 
the  fife  succeeding  it.  One  man  sows,  another 
man  reapeth,    One  generation  makes  way  for 


another,  struggling  to  prepare  for  its  coming ;  and 
thus  the  ages  roll  on  and  the  world  goes  on; 
self-sacrifice,  self-effacement  always. 

This  is  the  kind  of  teaching  which  makes 
men  infidel,  and  if  it  truly  represented 
Christianity  ought  to  make  them  infidel. 
No  religion  can  be  true  which  pretends 
to  fit  men  for  another  life  by  making 
them  unfit  for  this.  We  desire  to  add 
our  emphatic  indorsement  to  the  in- 
dorsement which  the  Springfield  "Re> 
publican"  has  given  to  the  spirit  of 
Bishop  Potter's  address:  "Jesus  was 
with  the  laborer  every  time.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  professed  churches  of  God 
will  come  up  to  this  Bishop's  standard, 
and  speedily,  moreover."  The  evil  which 
Bishop  Potter  indicates  is  real,  though 
there  are  compensating  advantages.  The 
remedy  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  not  in 
the  abolition  of  machinery,  but  in  giving 
to  the  laborer  a  larger  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  machinery  confers,  by 
making  shorter  hours  for  toil  and  longer 
hoars  for  self-improvement 


The  death  of  Admiral  Richard  W. 
Meade,  at  Washington,  ends  a  naval 
career  conspicuous  for  courage  and  ca- 
pacity. Admiral  Meade  was  born  in  this 
city  in  1837,  and  was  the  nephew  of 
General  Meade,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Federal  forces  at  Gettysburg;  grad- 
uated from  the  Naval  Academy  in  18SS, 
joined  the  frigate  Merrimac,  cruised  in 
the  West  Indies  and  about  northern 
Europe  until  April  two  years  later,  when 
he  received  his  commission  as  a  master, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  African 
squadron.  In  1862,  as  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, he  joined  the  ironclad  Louisville, 
and  did  admirable  work  in  breaking  up 
the  guerrilla  warfare  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  A  year  later  he  was  in  command 
of  the  steamer  United  States,  and  he  had 
charge  of  the  naval  battalion  during  the 
July  riots  in  this  city.  Later  in  the  year 
he  was  in  command  of  the  steam  gunboat 
Marblehead,  and  took  part  in  the  defense 
of  John's  Island,  off  South  Carolina.  He 
was  in  active  service  at  one  point  or 
another  during  the  entire  war,  and  be- 
came widely  known  throughout  the  navy 
as  "  Fighting  Dick  Meade."  He  was  a 
man  of  impetuous  and  impulsive  nature. 
While  in  command  of  the  Northern  Atr 
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lantic  Squadron  be  was  not  allowed  to 
execute  a  plan  of  maneuvering  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  his  ships  were  or- 
dered to  New  York ;  whereupon  he  re- 
signed and  asked  for  retirement,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  himself  with 
great  freedom  with  regard  to  President 
Cleveland's  administration.  There  was 
tsome  talk  of  court-martial  proceedings, 
but  the  incident  terminated  with  a  repri- 
mand from  the  President  in  his  order 
retiring  Admiral  Meade  from  active  ser- 
vice, the  President  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  service  of  an  officer  so  brilliant 
and  marked  by  so  many  honorable  inci- 
dents had  been  tarnished  at  the  close  by 
insubordination.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
to  those  who  knew  Admiral  Meade's  char- 
acter this  reprimand  carried  any  great 
weight.  They  felt  that  it  was  needed  as 
a  matter  of  discipline,  but  that  the  qual- 
ities in  the  man  which  called  it  out  were 
too  intimately  allied  with  his  courage  and 
gallantry  to  carry  with  it  any  stigma. 


The  report  made  by  Secretary  Wood- 
ruff at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
last  week,  was  most  encouraging.  Apart 
from  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  municipal  problems  in  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  there  has 
been  during  the  past  year  a  succession  of 
victories  for  the  principles  the  League 
was  formed  to  advocate.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  victories,  not  heretofore 
recorded  in  these  columns,  was  the  re- 
election of  a  competent  Democratic  Mayor 
in  Providence,  R.  L,  though  the  city  gave 
a  Republican  majority  of  10,000  in  the 
National  election.  For  the  great  victory  of 
the  Civic  Federation  in  Denver,  Colo., 
Secretary  Woodruff  gives  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  to  woman  suffrage.  In  Chicago 
the  election  of  Mayor  Harrison  is  shown 
to  have  involved  no  defeat  for  the  principle 
of  Civil  Service  Reform.  The  new  Mayor's 
attitude  on  that  question,  says  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff, has  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions indorsing  it.  One  of  the  chief  gains 
made  during  the  last  year  has  been  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  service  rules  to  the  govern- 
ment of  several  more  large  cities,  includ- 
ing New  Orleans,  Louisiana  ;  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;    and    Seattle    and  Tacoma, 


Washington.  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
says  Secretary  Woodruff,  there  has  been 
"  an  awakening  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
municipal  ownership  and  control  of  semi- 
public  monopolies  like  street  railways,  gas 
and  electric  light  plants,  and  water-works." 
This  extension  of  municipal  activity  is 
the  natural  supplement  of  Civil  Service 
Reform.  The  overthrow  of  the  spoils 
system  not  only  erikbles  the  public  to 
discharge  its  present  functions  more  effi- 
ciently, but  to  assume  others  which  it  has 
been  delegating  to  private  corporations 
at  the  cost  of  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
charges  for  the  services  rendered. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  just 
issued,  presents  many  encouraging  fea- 
tures, and  makes  suggestions  which  should 
receive  careful  consideration  from  all  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  Ninety-four  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  the  State  of  New  York 
never  go  beyond  the  elementary  schools — 
a  fact  which  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tance of  improving  the  conditions  and 
raising  the  standards  of  education  in  our 
elementary  schools.  In  connection  with 
this  statement  Superintendent  Skinner 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
the  maintenance  of  libraries  in  connection 
with  our  public  schools;  and  says  that 
from  the  beginning  of  a  school  career 
every  child  should  have  access  to  a  library 
which  should  supplement  his  school  work. 
As  only  six  out  of  every  one  hundred 
children  have  the  advantages  of  what  we 
call  higher  education,  the  important  ques- 
tion arises,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  the  ninety-four  per  cent?  The  Super- 
intendent advises  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching  spelling  and  compo- 
sition ;  he  protests  against  the  promotion 
out  of  grammar  grades  of  any  pupil  who 
cannot  intelligently  and  accurately  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  writing.  As  ninety- 
four  per  cent  of  the  children  educated  by 
the  State  must  acquire  their  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen,  the  Superintendent  believes 
that  at  fourteen  years  of  age  the  child 
should  have  included  in  his  studies  com- 
mercial and  business  arithmetic,  and  he 
considers  these  as  essential  as  a  thorough 
drill  in  English.     That  courses  of  study 
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are  overcrowded  and  often  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  master,  the  Super- 
intendent acknowledges ;  but  he  believes 
also  that  time  is  wasted  between  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  by  children  of  active 
minds. 


Of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  school 
commissioners  elected  last  November, 
sixty  were  re-elected.  Ninety-nine  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  commissioners 
have  been  teachers;  ten  are  college  grad- 
uates; twenty  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools;  five  hold  State  certificates,  and 
thirty-two  have  won  first-graduate  certifi- 
cates. The  report  also  brings  out  the 
deplorable  fact  that,  because  of  the  low 
salaries  paid  to  our  school  commissioners, 
forty-seven  have  to  engage  in  other  occu- 
pations. It  is  to  be  hoped  that'  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present 
commissioners  legislation  will  have  pro- 
vided higher  salaries.  Special  recognition 
is  made  of  the  work  of  the  women  com- 
missioners of  the  State.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools 
become  teachers.  Naturally,  the  law  that 
has  raised  the  standards  of  requirements 
for  teachers  in  our  public  schools  receives 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent.  This 
law,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  progressive  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  many  years,  establishes  a  min- 
imum preliminary  education  for  every 
candidate  for  a  teacher's  position,  and  this 
embraces  practical  and  theoretical  train- 
ing in  pedagogy.  The  compulsory  school 
law  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  four  hundred 
and  forty-three  persons  in  the  State  hold- 
ing parental  relations  to  children  who 
were  recognized  as  habitual  truants.  But 
the  law  is  made  to  some  degree  inoperative 
because  so  many  communities  have  no 
place  where  truants  can  be  cared  for. 
Educators  throughout  the  State  are  pre- 
paring to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
establishing  of  one  or  more  State  home 
schools  for  truants.  The  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries  must  give  satisfaction 
to  all  citizens  interested  in  education.  In 
1885  the  average  weekly  salary  of  teachers 
in  cities  was  $16.86;  in  towns,  $7.84. 
The  average  weekly  salary  of  the  teachers 
in  towns  has  increased  to  $9.26 ;  but  this 
average  deducts  the  number  of  weeks  of 
vacation  from  the  school  year.    On  an 


average  of  fifty-two  weeks  to  the  year  the 
salaries  paid  in  towns  are  but  $5.87,  and 
in  cities  $14.30  per  week  for  fifty-two 
weeks;  or  $18.59  for  a  year  of  forty 
weeks.  While  the  tendency  is  upward, 
the  mortifying  fact  remains  that  teachers' 
wages  do  not  compare  with  those  of  other 
public  servants. 


The  schools  in  the  rural  districts  oc- 
cupy a  large  space  in  the  report,  and 
the  Superintendent  strongly  advocates 
the  township  system.  The  first  difficulty 
encountered  in  the  rural  schools  is  the 
lack  of  systematic  and  businesslike 
management.  These  schools  cannot' be 
brought  to  a  proper  standard  until  their 
administration  is  conducted  on  some 
other  than  the  present  district  school  sys- 
tem. In  1860  the  waste  of  public  moneys 
in  the  support  of  the  rural  schools  was 
pointed  out  by  Superintendent  V*n  Dyck. 
The  Superintendent  of  Education  in  1877 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
and  urged  the  substitution  of  the  town 
system  for  the  present  school  district  sys- 
tem. Superintendent  Draper,  in  1892, 
unhesitatingly  declared  that  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  if  the  township  system  of  schools 
were  once  in  operation  it  would  greatly 
promote  the  efficiency  of  those  schools. 
Superintendent  Crooker  in  1893  said, 
"  The  leading  educators  of  the  State,  irre- 
spective of  their  political  views,  stand  as 
a  unit  for  the  township  system."  Horace 
Mann  in  1839  declared  that  the  law  of 
1789,  which  authorized  the  towns  in 
Massachusetts  to  divide  themselves  into 
school  districts,  was  the  most  unfortunate 
law  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
ever  enacted  in  the  State.  In  1870  there 
were  fifteen  hundred  district  schools  in 
New  York  State,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  less  than  ten  pupils  each. 
In  1896  there  wers  thirty- five  hundred 
such  districts.  One  of  the  officials  of  the 
Depirtment  of  State  Education  in  his  re- 
port stated  that  he  visited  a  school  where 
the  teacher  sat  embroidering  because 
there  were  no  pupils,  and  an  investiga- 
tion showed  that  there  were  no  children 
of  school  age  in  that  school  district. 
The  remedy  for  this  condition  has.  been 
found,  in  Massachusetts  and  several  of 
the  other  States,  in  the  establishment  of 
good  schools  in  the  center  of  each  dis- 
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trict,  and  the  payment  by  the  State  of 
transportation  of  the  pupils  to  and  from 
the  schools. 


Recently  in  Connecticut  a  very  careful 
map  was  prepared  to  show  the  advan- 
-age  of  this  system.  It  is  urged  by  pro- 
gressive educators  that  the  State  •  be 
divided  into  State  school  districts  equal 
to  about  the  area  of  a  county,  each  school 
district  to  have  two  high  schools,  located 
at  points  easily  accessible  by  rail  and 
otherwise,  the  elementary  and  grammar 
grades  to  be  located  by  the  State  officers 
after  a  careful  study  of  each  locality. 
This  would  remove  from  the  community 
the  little  red  school-house  with  all  its 
present  limitations,  sanitary  as  well  as 
educational.  The  administration  of  the 
schools  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
State  superintendent  and  eight  county 
superintendents,  who  are  to  serve  for 
eight  years,  this  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  to  be  recognized  experts  and 
paid  salaries  commensurate  with  the  ser- 
vices rendered.  Eight  county  councils 
are  provided  for,  composed  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  with  one  member  for 
each  town  in  the  county,  and  an  additional 
member  for  each  five  hundred  pupils  in 
school  enrollment.  Minnesota  has  within 
the  last  month  arranged  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  her  small  school  districts,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  erection 
of  high-school  buildings  in  the  center  of 
each  township,  and  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  children  at  public  expense.  Super- 
intendent Skinner,  in  summing  up  the 
difficulties  of  the  elementary  schools, 
makes  a  statement  which  applies  to  every 
State  in  the  Union :  "  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  first  eight  years  of  school 
life  carry  the  child  through  a  formative 
period  of  greater  consequence  than  any 
which  follows,  and  that  the  State,  through 
the  public  schools,  then  exercises  over 
all  the  children  a  control  which  it  is  im- 
mediately thereafter  forced  by  withdrawals 
to  relinquish  in  the  case  of  ninety-four 
per  cent,  of  them,  the  duty  of  providing 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  intellect- 
ual and  moral  growth  at  this  early  stage 
is  apparent" 

A  most  striking  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress possible  under  the  new  law  control- 


ling the- public  schools  of  New  York  and 
the  Board  of  Education  appointed  under 
Mayor  Strong  is  seen  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  as  Supervisor  of 
Music  of  the  public  schools.  Rarely  has 
a  Board  of  Education  had  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  to  a  position  a  man  who 
had  so  conclusively  proved  his  fitness  for 
the  place.  For  years  Mr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch has  conducted  the  People's  Choral 
Union  of  New  York,  the  first  thoroughly 
successful  attempt  to  teach  an  art  to  the 
untrained  in  New  York.  The  classes  of 
the  Union  have  been  crowded,  and  the 
attendance  so  regular  that  the  director 
has  been  able  to  give  the  "  Messiah  "  with 
a  chorus  of  one  thousand  voices.  The 
critics  agree  that  the  performance  left 
little  to  criticise.  Mr.  Damrosch  has 
proved  his  ability  to  do  the  work  to  which 
he  is  called  in  the  city  where  his  future 
success  lies.  The  appointments  of  the 
principals  to  three  of  the  High  Schools 
have  been  made.  The  advocates  of  the 
appointment  of  a  woman  to  the  Girls' 
High  School  did  not  succeed.  The  prin- 
cipal appointed  is  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  appointment  of  women  to  the  position 
of  principals  of  Girls'  High  Schools  will 
continue,  and  will  doubtless  be  successful 
in  the  future. 


During  the  past  week  the  Greeks  have 
been  the  victims  of  still  further  disasters, 
have  shown  the  same  splendid  courage 
which  has  dignified  the  struggle  from  the 
start,  and  are  now  standing  at  bay  and 
suing  for  peace.  There  were  impor- 
tant battles  at  Velestino  and  Pharsalos 
lasc  week,  the  Greeks  fighting  against 
heavy  odds  with  the  greatest  spirit,  but 
being  compelled  in  die  end  to  retreat 
because  their  line  was  broken  by  flank 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 
Pharsalos  and  Volo  were  promptly  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  Edhem  Pasha,  and 
the  Greek  troops  retreated  to  Domoko, 
where  they  have  a  mountain  range  behind 
them,  and  will  be  in  an  extremely  peril- 
ous position  if  the  Turkish  forces  make  a 
sudden  advance.  The  air  is  full  of  re- 
ports of  proposed  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Powers  and  of  an  application  for 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Greece,  and 
the  situation  is  so  desperate  that  it  is 
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probable  that  Greece  is  trying  to  secure 
peace  on  the  best  possible  terms.  A  new 
and  perplexing  set  of  questions  will  arise 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Turkey  will 
naturally  be  eager  for  an  indemnity,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  amount  to  be  asked 
will  be  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Greeks 
to  pay  any  such  sum.  One  of  the  worst 
results  of  the  unfortunate  struggle  is  the 
access  of  strength  which  success  brings 
to  Turkey.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  question  were  post- 
poned indefinitely,  as  if  Turkey  had  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life,  and  as  if  all  the  un- 
certainties and  miseries  of  the  situation 
were  to  be  passed  on  to  another  genera- 
don. 


Amid  all  the  confusion,  moral  and 
otherwise,  of  the  Eastern  situation,  the 
courage  of  Greece  shines  like  a  star. 
Never  has  a  small  country  faced  more 
tremendous  odds  with  a  more  dauntless 
spirit  Greece  has  practically  had  not 
only  Turkey  but  all  Europe  to  contend 
with,  and  she*  is  the  only  country  involved 
in  the  Eastern  situation  which  has  carried 
herself  in  a  way  to  command  the  respect 
of  Christendom.  Not  only  has  the  cour- 
age of  the  men  in  the  field  been  worthy 
of  their  ancestors,  but  the  heroism  of  the 
women,  the  self-denial  of  families,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  whole  people,  as  re- 
ported by  European  observers,  have  been 
quite  beyond  praise.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  history  that  such  courage 
and  devotion  should  have  been  betrayed 
by  weak  and  ineffective  leadership.  The 
King  has  been  warned  again  and  again 
of  late  years  against  the  policy  of  setting 
aside  the  thoroughly  trained  officers  in 
the  army  and  substituting  for  them  his 
personal  friends.  A  correspondent  of 
the  "Evening  Post,"  of  this  city,  says 
that  the  entire  command  both  of  the 
army  and  navy  during  recent  operations 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  aides-de-camp 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  whtf  are  men  with- 
out military  experience  or  talent;  that 
the  only  Greek  staff  officer  of  high  talent 
is  on  half  pay ;  that  three  other  officers 
of  conspicuous  ability  were  put  out  of  the 
way  in  Crete;  and  that  the  officers  in 
command  in  Thessaly  have  been  men  of 


notorious  incapacity.  When  the  history 
of  the  war  is  written,  it  will  appear  that 
the  Greeks  have  been  betrayed  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  for  there  is  very  good 
evidence  to  believe  that  they  were  led 
into  the  war  by  false  promises  of  aid,  and 
that  sthe  weakness  of  the  King,  preyed 
upon  by  a  court  faction,  has  brought  them 
to  disaster  in  the  field. 


When  the  first  horror  of  the  disaster  in 
the  Palace  of  Industry  in  Paris,  by  which 
over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  lives  were 
lost,  has  passed,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether 
such  terrible  destruction  of  life  might  not 
have  been  prevented  by  foresight  and 
care.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  great  fair  for  charity  was 
to  be  held  was  inflammable  and  poorly 
guarded ;  that  exposed  lamps  were  reck- 
lessly allowed  in  the  place,  and  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  police  and  fire  supervision. 
A  wretched  story — we  hope  not  true — is 
published  to  the  effect  that  the  Prefect 
of  the  Paris  police  attempts  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  properly  inspecting  and 
policing  the  place  because  the  patrons 
and  patronesses  of  the  bazaar  were  all  Re- 
actionists, and  he  feared  to  meddle  lest 
he  be  accused  of  trying  to  suppress  a 
Catholic  enterprise.  Moreover,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  saying,  many  of  the  organizers 
of  the  affair  were  Rallies,  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  oblige.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  such  an  excuse  is  much  worse 
than  none.  Our  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment officials  declare  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe would  be  practically  impossible 
here,  and  point  out  the  precautions  taken 
to  safeguard  the  public  wherever  there  is 
a  crowd,  instancing  particularly  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  force  on  and  about  the 
stands  on  the  day  of  the  Grant  parade. 
The  general  efficiency  of  our  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  indeed  a  just  cause  of  pride  in 
New  York.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
Paris  fire  will  be  searching  and  result  in 
the  punishment  of  persons  to  whom  guilt 
may  attach.  In  this  respect  European 
cities  have  usually  been  more  thorough 
than  those  in  this  country.  Such  fatal 
occurrences  as  the  recent  Boston  explo- 
sion, for  instance,  almost  never  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  conviction  of  criminally 
reckless  or  careless  persons.     The  social 
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prominence  of  many  of  the  victims  of  the 
Paris  fire  makes  it  peculiarly  notable 
among  other  disasters  of  the  kind.  Of 
the  Duchesse  d'Alengon,  sister  to  the  Em- 
press of  Austria,  every  one  has  words  of 
praise  to  say,  and  it  appears  probable 
from  the  statements  of  some  who  were 
saved  that  she  refused  to  press  forward 
to  escape,  in  order  to  give  visitors  the  best 
chance  to  avoid  the  flames. 


The  Independent  Labor  party  of  Great 
Britain  has  adopted  a  most  radical  pro- 
gramme. It  declares  that  "the  capital 
necessary  for  industrial  operations  should 
be  owned  and  used  collectively,"  and  as 
a  means  to  this  end  proposes  the  follow- 
ing definite  enactments :  (I)  "A  maximum 
eight-hour  working  day  and  six-day  week." 
(2)  "  The  provision  of  work  to  all  adult 
applicants  at  trades-union  rates,  with 
a  statutory  minimum  of  sixpence  per  hour 
[$l  per  day]."  (3)  "State  pensions  for 
every  person  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
adequate  provision  for  all  widows,  or- 
phans, sick  and  disabled  workers."  (4) 
"  Free  maintenance  of  children  while  at 
school  or  university ;  free  primary,  secon- 
dary, and  university  secular  education." 
(5)  "  Raising  the  age  of  child  labor,  with  a 
view  to  its  ultimate  abolition."  (6)  "Aboli- 
tion of  indirect  taxation,  and  the  gradual 
transference  of  all  public  burdens  on  to 
unearned  incomes,  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate  extinction ;  municipalization  and 
popular  control  of  the  liquor  traffic."  Some 
of  these  planks  are  reasonable  enough, 
but  they  are  in  strangely  visionary  com- 
pany. The  municipalization  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  for  example,  is  urged  by  innumer- 
able conservative  reformers,  but  the  "  ex- 
tinction" of  unearned  incomes  seems 
to  mean  that  those  who  work  and  save 
shall  be  denied  the  use  of  their  savings — 
in  other  words,  that  the  farmer  who  clears 
his  land  and  builds  a  house  with  his  own 
hands  must  pay  to  the  State  the  full 
rental  value  of  his  own  creation.  Sim- 
ilarly, "  free  primary,  secondary,  and  uni- 
versity secular  education"  is  approved 
even  by  conservatives  in  our  Western 
States ;  but  the  free  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren while  at  school  would  be  resented 
by  Western  radicals  as  the  pauperi- 
zation of  its  beneficiaries.  To  minister 
to  the  higher  needs  without  charge  is 


one  thing,  but  to  minister  to  the  material 
wants  without  charge  is  a  very  different 
thing.  The  distinctions  between  a  social- 
ism which  elevates  the  individual  citizens 
and  a  socialism  which  would  convert  the 
State  into  a  charity  organization  seem  to 
have  been  wholly  lost.  The  whole  plat- 
form of  the  Independent  Labor  party 
reminds  one  of  those  which  the  Conti- 
nental Socialists  used  to  put  forward  in 
the  days  when  they  Sloped  only  for  the 
support  of  the  revolutionary  dreamers. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  this  feeble 
party  in  Great  Britain  is  adopting  this 
revolutionary  platform,  the  German  Social- 
ists, in  the  hope  of  making  themselves  a 
majority,  are  putting  aside  Kail  Marx 
and  urging  social  reform  programmes 
which  appeal  to  moderate  men  in  other 
parties.  A  revolutionary  party  is  always 
a  small  party,  unless  the  folly  of  the  re- 
actionaries forces  the  moderate  men  to 
side  with  the  revolutionists. 


Queen's  University,  Canada,  has  given 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  to  Lady  Aberdeen. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  this  degree  has 
ever  been  given  by  a  Canadian  institution 
to  a  woman,  and  it  is  reported  to  be  the  first 
time  that  it  has  ever  been  given  on  this 
continent  to  a  woman.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
this  report  we  are  not  sure ;  but  ceitainly 
the  event  is  a  notable  one.  It  is  notable 
for  another  reason :  because  it  is  a  distinct 
recognition  by  a  great  college  that  wise 
philanthropy  is  as  worthy  of  academic 
honors  as  mere  scholarship ;  for  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  philanthropy  that  both  Lord  and 
Lady  Aberdeen  have  proved  themselves 
leaders.  The  increasing  inclination  of 
universities  to  regard  life  service  as  not 
less  worthy  of  recognition  than  cloistered 
learning  is  an  inclination  to  be  welcomed, 
since  it  will  tend  both  to  make  philan- 
thropy wiser  and  learning  more  philan- 
thropic. 


Colorado  College  has  just  received  a  gift  of 
$10,000  in  cash,  the  only  condition  attached  being 
that  the  name  of  the  donor  shall  not  be  revealed. 
The  money  will  be  used  in  erecting  a  hall  for  the 
young  women's  club — a  greatly  needed  addition 
to  the  college  buildings.  This  new  home,  which 
will  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  will  enable  young  women  to  secure  board 
and  room  at  $3.50  a  week. 


Greater  New  York  and  the  Citizens'  Union 
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Greater  New  York  and  the 
Citizens'  Union 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  Governor 
Black  signed  the  Greater  New  York  Char- 
ter BUI.  The  new  municipality  created 
contains  a  population  of  over  3,000,000, 
and  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by  London, 
the  population  of  which  is  4,500,000.  The 
United  States  had  but  few  more  people 
when  Washington  became  its  President, 
while  in  point  of  wealth  the  estimated 
value  of  all  the  property  in  the  Nation  in 
Washington's  time  was  but  750  million 
dollars,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  in  Greater  New  York  is  3,000 
million.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  cam- 
paign for  the  election  of  the  first  Mayor 
of  the  new  city  assumes  tremendous  im- 
portance. The  annual  expenditures  of 
the  new  city  government  will  exceed 
those  of  the  State  Governments  of  all  the 
seaboard  States  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
In  the  control  of  this  expenditure  the 
new  Mayor  will  have  nearly  all  the  powers 
usually  divided  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislature.  Only  by  a  majority 
of  five-sixths  can  the  city  legislature 
order  any  important  expenditure  if  the 
Mayor  objects.  In  determining  appro- 
priations for  current  expenses  the  legis- 
lature has  no  power  whatever  to  increase 
the  items  or  amounts  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the 
members  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
the  Mayor  appoints,  and  among  whom  he 
sits.  The  first  Mayor  of  New  York  will 
have  even  greater  power  than  any  of  his 
successors,  for  many  of  his  appointees 
among  the  heads  of  departments  and 
administrative  boards  will  hold  over  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  successor.  The 
Mayor's  own  term  will  be  for  four  years, 
and  during  this  period  his  rule  will  be 
almost  absolute.  The  new  charter  pro- 
vides for  a  daring  trial  of  the  theory  now 
popular  among  the  influential  classes, 
that  a  short  cut  to  good  government  may 
be  secured  by  the  concentration  of  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  powers  into  the 
bands  of  a  single  individual.  Rarely  in 
municipal  history  has  .there  been  greater 
need  that  the  people  should  realize  the 
importance  of  the  emergency. 

The  municipal  election  in  New  York  City 
next  November  will  be  the  first  to  be  held 


apart  from  State  or  National  elections. 
It  will  test  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  municipal  government  of  the  Greater 
New  York  is  to  be  a  prize  awarded  to  the 
victor  in  partisan  political  strife,  or  is  to 
be  a  businesslike  carrying  on  of  the  city's 
affairs  for  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens 
— economically,  profitably,  and  honestly. 
This  latter  method  is  that  proposed  by 
the  Citizens'  Union,  the  organization  of 
which  we  have  heretofore  described,  and 
the  platform  of  which  we  have  at  some 
length  outlined.  That  platform  is,  in  brief : 
The  choice  of  candidates  solely  upon  char- 
acter and  record;  Civil  Service  Reform 
methods;  ownership  or  control  of  city 
franchises  by  the  city ;  rapid  transit ;  im- 
proved schools  ;  tenement-house  reform  ; 
better  pavements  and  clean  streets,  more 
small  parks,  playgrounds,  and  free  baths 
in  the  crowded  districts ;  above  all,  non- 
partisan and  efficient  government.  The 
platforms  of  the  Tammany  and  Republican 
party  organizations  are  not  yet  formed,  but, 
judging  by  present  indications,  they  will  be 
mainly  made  up  of  sneers  at  reformers,  of 
demands  for  less  liberal  expenditure  (with- 
out regard  to  results),  and  of  well-deserved 
attacks  the  one  upon  the  other. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  every  move- 
ment of  the  Citizens'  Union  would  encoun- 
ter misrepresentation  and  ridicule  from 
the  professional  politicians  of  both  varie- 
ties. During  the  past  week  these  attacks 
have  centered  about  two  points.  It  has 
been  announced  that  the  Citizens'  Union 
will  not  necessarily  wait  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  ticket  until  the  other  parties 
are  in  the  field.  Thereupon  it  is  assumed 
that  this  means  an  instant,  rash,  and  ill- 
considered  selection  of  candidates,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  early  nomination  of 
candidates  is  suicidal.  That  wisdom, 
care,  and  thought  are  necessary  in  this 
important  step  is  perfectly  true ;  but,  these 
conditions  being  observed,  the  reform 
campaign  cannot  begin  too  soon  or  be 
waged  too  vigorously.  The  second  and 
more  dangerous  attack  is  thus  expressed 
by  Senator  Piatt  in  his  satirical  letter  on 
local  politics  given  to  the  press  last  week. 
He  says : 

Professing  to  abhor  every  such  thing  as  a  po- 
litical organization,  they  [referring  to  the  Citizens' 
Union]  have  started  one  of  their  own.  Professing 
to  detest  "  machine  dictation/'  they  have  created 
a  nice  little  compact  machine,  which  they  call  their 
"  Committee  of  Organization,"  and  they  have  sent 
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around  to  all  the  registered  voters  a  printed  power 
of  attorney  requesting  each  voter  to  sign  away  all 
his  primary  rights  with  regard  to  the  making  of 
platforms  and  the  naming  of  candidates,  and  to 
empower  these  "  best  citizens  "  to  fill  all  the  offices 
within  the  Greater  New  York,  binding  themselves 
to  accept  any  result  they  mav  please  to  give  them. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  insolent  attempts  to  usurp 
power  and  grab  public  benefits,  but  this  perform- 
ance of  the  "  best  citizens,"  for  sheer  audacity  and 
wanton  recklessness,  has  no  counterpart  within  my 
experience  of  politics.  .  .  . 

In  point  of  fact,  no  nominations  will  be 
made  by  the  Citizens'  Union  that  are  not 
fully  indorsed  by  the  Committee  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty — a  committee  made 
up  from  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the 
city,  men  who  stand  pre-eminent  in  busi- 
ness, law,  banking,  manufacturing,  and 
the  other  leading  professions  and'occupa- 
tions,  together  with  representative  mem- 
bers from  nearly  all  the  associations  that 
are  working  for  good  government  and 
for  economic  and  political  reforms.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  theoretically  the  best 
way  of  making  nominations.  Many  would 
like  to  see  some  form  of  direct  primary 
employed ;  but  in  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  case  the  enrollment  of  Citizens'  Union 
supporters  will  be  continuous  until  elec- 
tion day,  and  it  is  preposterous  to  ask,  as 
some  half-hearted  approvers  of  the  move- 
ment are  asking,  that  no  nominations 
shall  be  made  until  the  enrollment  is 
"  completed."  Moreover,  this  is  no  time 
for  experiments  or  half-measures.  The 
Citizens'  Union  will  have  to  stand  or  fall 
on  the  merits  of  its  ticket  If  that  shall 
be  weak,  the  fall  will  be  overwhelming;  if, 
as  we  believe  probable,  the  ticket  shall 
be  strong  and  worthy  of  public  confi- 
dence, no  one  will  hesitate  to  support  it 
because  it  has  been  placed  before  the 
voters  by  another  method  than  that  of 
the  old-fashioned  party  machinery.  Mr. 
Lauterbach  said  the  other  day,  "  Better 
have  as  Mayor  a  true  Democrat,  or  even 
a  Tammany  man,  than  a  man  responsible 
to  no  party  and  with  no  party  behind 
him."  Senator  Piatt's  letter  abounds  in 
sneers,  only  half-concealed,  at  all  that  has 
been  non-partisan  in  the  present  city  gov- 
ernment. There  is  hardly  any  attempt 
to  hide  the  politician's  aversion  to  every- 
thing that  municipal  reformers  are  seeking. 
It  is  a  bad  year  for  a  compromise  ticket 
made  up  by  "  straight "  Republicans 
and  non-partisan  voters.  Greater  New 
York's  possibilities  for  the  machine  party 


workers  are  tempting  and  immense.  The 
party  leaders  will  yield  nothing  of  con- 
sequence. Either  the  city  will  be  possessed 
and  governed  by  one  of  the  two  great 
party  machines,  or  more  probably  by  an 
ill-concealed  coalition  between  them,  or 
both  must  be  defeated  by  an  independent 
movement.  And  to  bring  about  that 
defeat,  minor  differences  must  be  sunk ; 
strong  and  wise  men  must  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  movement;  bargain  and 
compromise  must  be  ignored. 

® 

Congregationalism  and 
Christian  Endeavor 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  the 
Rev.  William  Racier,  a  Congregational 
pastor  in  San  Francisco,  delivered  last 
winter  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Bible,  in 
his  own  pulpit  and  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion, in  which  he  took  the  view  of  "  pro- 
gressive revelation  "  presented  with  such 
ability  by  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  of  Yale,  in 
his  "  Self- Revelation  of  God,"  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied by  such  scholars  as  Driver,  Cheyne, 
Farrar,  Fremantle,  and  Horton  abroad, 
and  by  Bartlett,  Peters,  Bacon,  Moore, 
Curtiss,  Gordon,  and  Gladden  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  he  has  been  taken 
to  task  by  the  "  Occident,"  the  Presby- 
terian organ  of  San  Francisco,  which  has 
a  perfect  right  to  criticise  and  condemn 
his  utterances  if  it  thinks  them  un scrip- 
tural and  erroneous.  But  the  "Occi- 
dent" has  gone  much  further.  A  Na- 
tional Christian  Endeavor  Convention  is 
to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  this  summer, 
and  Mr.  Rader,  who  is  an  active  leader 
in  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  is 
chairman  of  the  local  committee  on  pulpit 
supply.  The  "  Occident  "  demands  that 
he  resign  from  this  position,  and,  since  he 
refuses  to  do  so,  that  he  be  put  out  of  his 
office  by  those  having  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements. It  puts  the  issue  in  the 
following  words : 

Is  it  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Pulpit  Supply 
Committee  of  '97  to  retain  the  Rev.  William 
Rader  as  their  chairman  ?  If  so,  we  warn  the 
Committee  and  Endeavor  officials  everywhere  that 
a  most  serious  blunder  is  being  persisted  in,  which 
may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  .  .  .  The 
question  at  issue  is  far  more  than  an  individual 
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one.  It  is  a~question  of  the  Bible ;  a  question 
whether  a  man  who  holds  views  regarding  the 
Word  of  God  which  would  exclude  him  from 
membership  in  every  Presbytery  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  charge  of  Presbyterian  pulpits 
in  California  for  one  or  two  Sundays  in  July  next. 

To  complete  the  statement  of  the  case, 
we  add  what  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer,  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  has  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
"  Occident,"  which  that  paper,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  refused  to  print.  He 
first  points  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rader's 
committee  does  not  have  charge  of  Pres- 
byterian pulpits ;  it  simply  arranges  with 
local  churches  to  have  their  pulpits  sup- 
plied; and  "the  clergymen  and  speak- 
ers are  selected  by  the  Programme  Com- 
mittee here"  (Boston),  not  by  the  San 
Francisco  Committee.  He  then  adds  the 
following  testimony  to  Mr.  Rader's  char- 
acter and  efficiency,  a  testimony  the  more 
significant  because  he  declares  his  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  Rader's  critical  views  on  the 
Bible : 

As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Rader  has  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-pastors  and  is  working  in  perfect 
harmony  with  them  and  to  their  satisfaction.  We 
have  always  found  Mr.  Rader  an  unselfish,  tire- 
less, and  consecrated  Christian  Endeavor  worker, 
and  one  entitled  to  respect.  He  is,  like  other 
committee  members,  doing  his  work  as  a  labor  of 
love,  and  greatly  assists  our  programme  committee 
and  the  Golden  Gate  pastor. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  "  Occident " 
that  the  question  at  issue  is  far  more  than 
an  individual  one.  It  is  the  question 
whether  a  Congregational  minister  in  good 
and  regular  standing  in  his  denomination, 
and  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low-pastors and  working  in  harmony  with 
them,  is  to  be  turned  out  of  office  in  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  because 
he  holds  views  which  would  exclude  him 
from  membership  in  the  Presbytery.  This 
is  a  question  which  concerns  every  Con- 
gregational church  and  pastor  in  the  land. 
If  the  "  Occident "  were  right  in  its  con- 
tention, the  qualifications  for  office  in 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  would  be 
determinable  by  Presbyterian  standards ; 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  would 
cease  to  be  an  unsectarian  body.  There 
is  no  question  that  Mr.  Rader  is  in  good 
and  regular  standing  in  his  own  denomi- 
nation. There  is  no  question  that  his 
views  concerning  the  Bible  are  widely 
held  and  publicly  taught  in  that  denomi- 


nation. They  have  been  preached  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South  Church  of 
Boston,  the  most  influential  Congrega- 
tional church  in  New  England ;  have 
been  embodied  in  book  form  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  denomination  in  the  United 
States ;  have  been  promulgated  in  the  pul- 
pit of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  by  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  and  his  right  to  promulgate  them 
as  a  Congregational  minister  has  been 
affirmed  in  the  strongest  terms  by  his 
severest  and  most  trenchant  Congrega- 
tional critic,  Dr.  Behrends.  . 

The  Congregationalists  believe  in  lib- 
erty. If  the  Presbyterians  choose  to 
limit  the  liberty  of  their  ministers — we 
do  not  affirm  that  they  do,  we  only  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  accept  for  the  mo- 
ment the  affirmations  of  the  *'  Occident " 
— they  have  a  right  so  to  do.  But  they 
have  no  right  to  impose  these  limitations 
on  a  sister  denomination,  nor  on  an  unde- 
nominational organization.  Those  among 
them  who  cannot  endure  the  air  of  free- 
dom have  a  right  to  withdraw,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  impose  their  own  sub- 
servience to  ecclesiastical  tradition  upon 
their  liberty-loving  brethren. 

If  no  one  may  lawfully  hold  office  in  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  who  could 
not  be  admitted  to  a  Presbytery,  if  the 
"Occident"  may  exclude  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Soci- 
ety a  clergyman  for  holding  and  teaching 
views  concerning  Biblical  criticism  which 
are  freely  held  and  taught  in  Congrega- 
tional pulpits  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  because  they  do  not  con- 
form to  the  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  then  it  may  exclude  a  Friend 
because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Sacra- 
ments, or  an  Episcopalian  because  he 
does  not  believe  that  a  Presbyterian  form 
of  government  is  apostolic,  or  a  Meth- 
odist because  he  does  not  believe  in  elec- 
tion and  foreordination.  There  is  only 
one  possible,  only  one  conceivable,  basis 
for  Christian  union  in  an  organization 
like  that  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Soci- 
ety. It  is  that  no  denomination  shall 
seek  to  impose  its  own  standards  on  a 
sister  denomination,  and  that  the  union 
Society  shall  impose  none  of  its  own  cre- 
ating, but  that  whoever  is  in  good  stand- 
ing in  his  own  church  shall  be  reckoned 
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as  worthy  of  fellowship  in  the  united 
body.  It  is  this  simple  and  fundamental 
principle  which  the  "  Occident "  denies. 
In  denying  this  principle  it  excludes,  net 
merely  Mr.  Rader,  but  all  Congrega- 
tional clergymen,  from  its  fellowship ;  not 
because  all  Congregational  clergymen 
agree  with  Mr.  Rader,  for  they  do  not ; 
but  because  all  Congregational  clergy- 
men agree  that  he,  ana  those  who  think 
as  he  does,  are  entitled  to  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  in  the  Congregational 
Church. 

We  repeat,  the  "  Occident "  is  right  in 
saying  that  this  is  more  than  an  individual 
question.  The  principles  of  the  "Occident," 
carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusions, 
would  exclude  not  only  Mr.  Rader  from 
office  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion, but  also  Dr.  Gordon,  and  Dr.  Moxom, 
and  Dr.  Griffis,  and  Dr.  Gladden,  and  Dr. 
De  Forest,  and  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  and  Dr. 
Abbctt  from  the  platform.  The  Congrega- 
tional ministers  and  churches  of  California 
ought  to  make  this  issue  their  own.  The  at- 
tempt to  remove  a  Congregationalist  from 
office  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion for  pulpit  teaching  because  it "  would 
exclude  him  from  every  Presbytery  in  the 
United  States  "  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
every  Congregational  clergyman  in  the 
United  States  under  the  law  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. That  attempt  ought  to  be  re- 
sented by  the  entire  Congregational  de- 
nomination— by  those  who  dissent  from 
Mr.  Rader's  views  no  less  than  by  those 
who  agree  with  them.  The  Congrcga- 
tionalists  have  a  right  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  conditions  of  their  own 
fellowship.  And  self-respect  demands 
that  they  should  unanimously  and  vigor- 
ously insist  that  those  whom  they  recog- 
nize as  worthy  Christian  teachers  shall  be 
recognized  as  worthy  by  other  denomina- 
tions in  all  interdenominational  Con- 
gresses. Mr.  Rader  is  in  a  disagreeable 
position,  but  he  has  no  right  to  resign. 
Were  he  to  do  so,  the  same  issue  would 
reappear  in  some  other  place  and  some 
other  form.  He  must  remain  at  his  post, 
under  fire,  and  leave  others  to  determine 
whether  that  "liberty  of  prophesying " 
which  is  the  essential  spirit  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, and,  as  we  think,  of  Chris- 
tianity also,  is  to  be  maintained  by  Con- 
gregationalists  and  respected  by  their 
neighbors. 


A  Recent  Instance 

The  word  gullible  may  not  be  very 
good  English,  but  it  is  very  expressive  of 
the  quality  in  a  good  many  people  which 
makes  them  the  prey  of  all  kinds  of  pass- 
ing delusions,  shams,  and  frauds.  One 
age  differeth  from  another  in  gullibility, 
although  all  ages  partake  more  or  less 
of  this  temper.  Our  own  time  has  been 
compared  more  than  once  with  that  pe- 
riod which  followed  the  decay  of  the 
classical  religions,  when  soothsaying, 
witchcraft,  and  Oriental  occultism  of  every 
kind  found  such  credulous  believers  and 
victims  all  over  the  Roman  Empire.  Some 
one  has  well  said  that  when  a  great  faith 
is  buried,  with  all  its  realities,  the  ghosts 
of  superstition  begin  to  rise  out  of  the 
graveyards  of  the  past  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  unbalanced,  the  sentimental, 
the  weak-minded,  and  the  naturally  super- 
stitious. Paris  has  lately  been  treated  to 
a  spectacle  of  this  sort  of  the  most  sur- 
prising magnitude.  A  Marseillais,  Leo 
Taxil  by  name,  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past  exploiting  a  woman  whom  he  called 
Diana  Vaughan,  and  who,  he  declared, 
was  the  secret  head  of  an  extensive  cult 
for  the  worship  of  Satan.  She  owed  her 
position  in  the  fraternity  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  devil  of  high  rank. 
An  astonishing  number  of  people,  intelli- 
gent and  otherwise,  believed  this  ridiculous 
story,  and  Diana  Vaughan  was  accepted 
as  a  mysterious,  inaccessible,  but  entirely 
real  personage  who  incarnated  one  of  the 
most  revolting  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  After  a  time  this  priestess  of  the 
cult  of  Satan  became  penitent  and  was 
declared  to  be  a  convert  to  Catholicism, 
and  this  declaration  is  said  to  have  drawn 
out  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  a  Cardinal. 

Now  Taxil,  having  carried  his  joke  as 
far  as  he  found  any  pleasure  in  it,  has 
confessed  that  the  whole  story  is  a  hoax, 
Diana  Vaughan  being  in  no  sense  a  mys- 
terious or  occult  person,  but  a  typewriter 
of  his  acquaintance ;  of  whom  it  is  char- 
itable to  believe  that  she  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  devils,  high  or  low.  It  is 
said  that  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
lynching  Taxil,  but  the  real  moral  of  the 
tale  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  performance, 
but  in  the  vast  and  silly  credulity  to 
which  he  made  so  successful  an  appeal. 
If  Satanism  exists  in  France  or  elsewhere 
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in  the  world,  it  is  simply  of  a  piece  with 
the  revival  of  many  other  outworn  super- 
stitions which  have  found  a  ready  soil  in 
the  nervous  excitability  and  the  general 
restlessness  of  a  class  of  modern  men 
and  women.  These  comments  might  be 
given  very  definite  applications  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  well  to  forbear,  since  so 
many  well-meaning  men  and  women  are 
counted  among  the  victims  of  the  strange 
delusions  which  have  crept  in  in  recent 
years.  Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  there  been  more  striking 
examples  of  credulity  than  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country  to-day.  Nothing 
more  thoroughly  illustrates  the  need  of 
that  thorough  training  which  gives  stead- 
iness to  the  mind,  balance  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  vigor  to  the  will. 


The  Spectator 

A  spare,  nervous  man,  who  moves  his  arms 
windmill-like,  and  who  allows  his  voice  to 
escape  in  falsetto  notes  at  the  end  of  every 
phrase ;  a  man  who  doesn't  mind  being  a 
Frenchman,  is  rather  glad  that  he  is,  and,  if 
you  don't  believe  it,  would  impress  it  upon 
you  by  that  little  touch  of  authority  in  his  sen- 
tences. Magistral  sentences  they  are r too,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  whose  city  and 
nation  are  lawgiving  in  matters  of  art  and 
literature,  and  who  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,"  the  foremost  literary  peri- 
odical in  the  world.  To  the  Spectator,  sitting 
in  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  overwhelmed  by  hun- 
dreds of  green,  red,  magenta,  purple,  and  other 
crudely  colored  Easter  hats — a  very  kalei- 
doscope effect — there  was  something  striking 
in  the  optical  change  from  American  femi- 
ninity in  all  these  variegated  hues  (for  the 
majority  of  the  audience  were  women)  to 
French  masculinity  as  evidenced  in  this 
rather  national  type — for  Monsieur  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere  is  such  a  type.  He  is  not  only 
spare,  nervous,  gesticulating,  authoritative, 
he  is  also  sympathetic,  quick,  agile,  shrewd, 
humorous,  spiritual — in  a  word,  Gallic.  One 
can  read  through  his  five  volumes  of  "  Essais  " 
and  gain  clear  insight  into  certain  French 
writers,  if  one  be  not  too  prejudiced ;  and 
if  one  be  not  prejudiced  at  all,  he  may. go, 
after  such  reading,  to  entirely  new  standpoints 
and  find  himself  looking  at  schools  of  poets 
and  romancers  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  so  to  speak.  When  the  Spectator 
saw  the  man,  however,  there  came  a  fresh 
feeling  that  personality  does  what  mere  arm's- 
length  writing  never  can  do. 


If  other  folk  were  moved  about  as  to  their 
standpoints  of  criticism  as  much  as  was  the 
Spectator,  M.  Brunetiere's  lectures  in  America 
will  have  wrought  a  quickening  influence.  The 
Spectator  wondered  what  President  Seth  Low 
thought,  and  what  the  other  people  thought 
who  listened  to  the  initial  lecture  in  New 
York  City.  President  Low  had  introduced 
the  editor  of  the  "  Deux  Mondes  "  to  the 
audience  in  words  quite  characteristic  of 
his  own  personality ;  M.  Brunetiere  replied 
to  these,  before  proceeding  to  the  lecture 
proper,  in  words  quite  as  characteristic  of 
another  personality.  The  world  needs  both 
kinds  of  personalities,  criticisms,  methods  of 
work,  characters.  The  day  may  come  when 
there  will  be  more  of  a  union  of  the  Ang'o- 
Saxon  and  the  Gallic  than  there  is  to-day. 
At  that  time  we  shall  not  hear  so  much 
a^out  a  bull  in  a  china-shop,  and,  pari  passu, 
there  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  frivolities  and 
egoisms  of  Jean  Crapaud.  To  the  hastening 
of  that  day  the  Spectator  is  willing  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  a  man  like 
Hamerton  in  France  and  the  influence  of 
a  man  like  Brunetiere  in  America  will  con- 
tribute something.  These  men  (especially 
the  latter)  are  not  critics  of  Art  for  Art's  sake. 
They  were  and  they  are  critics  of  Art  for 
Life's  sake.  Man  was  not  created  for  Art, 
but  Art  for  Man.  Wherever  Art  shows  itself, 
in  the  romantic  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  Parnas- 
sian Leconte  de  Lisle,  in  the  naturalistic  Gus- 
tave  FJaubert  or  Gustave  Courbet,  it  is  sound 
art  if  it  be  the  clear  mirror  of  nature,  not 
otherwise.  From  Hamerton  and  Brunetiere 
we  draw  tbe  same  conclusions :  Men  must  not 
be  poseurs  j  they  must  reflect  nature.  Npr  is 
this  to  be  a  kodak  or  a  camera  reflection. 
Imagination  plays  in  each  man  its  great  part 


As  he  approached  these  periods,  the  lec- 
turer's voice  and  manner  became  more  im- 
passioned. His  auditors,  too,  showed  a  keener 
interest.  The  Spectator  forgot  that  here  was 
a  dark  man,  with  a  closely  cropped  beard, 
speaking  in  a  resonant  but  somewhat  shrill 
voice.  The  Spectator  forgot  that  this  was 
a  Professor  of  the  College  de  France.  The 
Spectator  forgot  about  the  red  button  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  about  all  the  rest  of  the 
exterior.  The  Spectator  remembered  only  that 
here  was  a  man  who  had  been  telling  his 
auditors  not  to  follow  their  own  tastes  in  art  and 
literature.  The  Spectator  wondered  how  the 
man  would  develop  this  thesis,  and  here  he  was 
developing  it  with  might  and  main,  carrying 
the  Spectator  along  with  him,  but  not  en- 
tirely to  the  Spectator's  satisfaction.  Some- 
how the  old  French  Calvinism  seemed  to 
speak  in  the  Brunetiere  dogmatism,  when  we 
beard  that  the  beginning  of  virtue  was  to  dis- 
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trust  what  is  most  natural  to  us,  and  that  the 
same  is  true  in  the  intellectual  world.  M. 
Brunetiere  to  the  contrary,  the  Spectator 
does  not  believe  that  to  distrust  what  we 
like  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom*  in  art  and 
iterature;  though  it  is  a  half-truth  which 
needs  searching  preaching  in  this  country. 

With  the  statement,  nevertheless,  that  Art 
has  a  social  function  in  assisting  the  devel- 
opment of  human  progress,  the  Spectator  is 
in  hearty  sympathy.  Not  one  of  those  re- 
actionists of  the  old  romantic  school,  reaction- 
ists who  called  themselves  "Parnassians," 
Theodore  de  Banville,  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Francois  Coppee,  Jose*  de  He're'dia,  and 
Sully  Prudhomme,  have  proved  their  case  of 
Art  for  Art's  sake.  With  them  there  is  some- 
thing unhuman — not  to  say  inhuman — in 
the  cry.  M.  Brunetiere  has  the  faculty  of 
applying  a  happy  phrase  to  each  poet,  and 
the  phrase  sticks.  Theodore  de  Banville  is 
gymnastic  ;  he  handles  rhymes  as  a  juggler 
handles  balls.  Leconte  de  Lisle  has  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  good  qualities  of  marble. 
Here'dia's  poems  have  more  warmth  and 
color.  Coppee's  are  more  Parisian,  more  deli- 
cate. In  Sully  Prudhomme  we  have  a  mix- 
ture of  philosophy,  science,  and  sentimentality. 
This  whole  group  of  men  strain  to  keep  from 
talking  about  themselves  (the  reaction  from 
the  egoism  of  Musset  and  Hugo) ;  they  make 
of  poetry  but  a  conscious  imitation  of  Nature ; 
and  while  they  do  not  speak  of  themselves, 
one  instinctively  feels  that  they  never  forget 
themselves. 


The  "  Symbolists,"  about  whom  every  one 
is  talking  nowadays,  are  referred  back  to 
Baudelaireism,  Wagnerism,  and  Ruskinism. 
It  was  easy  even  for  the  not  erudite  Spectator 
to  trace  the  connection  with  these  three.  M. 
Brunetiere  would  not  dignify  most  of  the 
latest  poets  by  mentioning  their  names.  He 
said,  "They  are  very  young;  they  haven't 
done  much  ;  perhaps  they  will  do  better.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  they  are  Belgians, 
Greeks,  Poles,  Americans,  who  are  trying  to 
teach  Frenchmen  how  they  should  use  the 
French  language,  and  what  their  rules  of 
prosody  and  rhyme  should  be."  This  state- 
ment was  made  with  true  Gallic  emphasis. 
The  lecturer's  eyes  flashed,  now  above,  now 
below,  his  eye-glasses,  as  his  form  bent  for- 
ward and  then  backward. 


M.  Brunetiere  has  given  his  American 
auditors  something  else  to  think  about  besides 
thoughts  on  poetry  and  poets.  In  his  even 
more  magistral  discourse  on  history  he  told 
us  that  in  the  past  quarter-century  there  have 


been  but  five  or  six  true  historians,  and  of 
these  only  three  or  four  may  be  called  great. 
According  to  the  French  critic,  their  great- 
ness lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  invented 
the  method  in  which  they  have  told  history. 
Strangely  enough,  so  it  seemed  at  first  to  the 
Spectator,  M.  Brunetiere  passed  over  most 
of  his  colleagues  in  die  Acade'mie  Franeaise ; 
he  did  not  even  mention  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
the  Comte  d'Haussonville,  MM.  Lavi'se, 
Sorel,  Houssaye,  Hanotaux,  and  Vandal: 
he  confined  his  attention  entirely  to  the  three 
men  who  to  him  stand  forth  as  particularly 
worthy  of  note — Ren  an,  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
and  Taine.  Here  is  one  of  the  Brunetiere 
phrases  which,  like  those  above  mentioned, 
struck  the  Spectator  as  making  such  an  im- 
pact in  the  memory  as  not  thereafter  to  be 
forgotten  :  "  Pascal  and  Bossuet  brought 
theology  to  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  Montes- 
quieu and  Buffon  made  specialties,  the  one  of 
jurisprudence,  the  other  of  natural  history,  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  in  the  nineteenth 
Renan  has  also  added  a  new  province  to 
literature,  for  he  has  introduced  into  that 
domain  ethnology,  philology,  and  exegesis, 
by  means  of  his  historical  works.  .  .  . 
Renan's  « History  of  Christianity  '  has  done 
much  to  establish  the  truth  that  Christianity 
is  the  principal  fact  in  history." 


The  Spectator  went  out  of  the  Lenox  Ly- 
ceum firmly  resolved  to  buy  the  works  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie.  He  sat  in  the  Ly- 
ceum for  an  hour  listening  to  M.  Brunetiere's 
declarations  that  the  Due's  works  were  in- 
comparable productions  of  the  historian's  art, 
that  they  were  veritable  marvels  in  the  beauty 
of  their  portraiture  and  in  the  clearness  of 
their  exposition.  It  must  be  confessed — for 
honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul — the 
Spectator  has  never  read  one  of  these  books. 
After  all,  why  is  not  that  one  of  the  greatest 
services  which  M.  Brunetiere  or  any  other 
critic  can  accomplish,  to  induce  people  to 
read  what  they  should  read  ?  It  is  one  thing 
to  tell  us  in  clear-cut  phrase  that  Pascal  and 
Bossuet,  Montesquieu  and  Buffon,  forced  into 
the  domain  of  literature  sciences  which  hith- 
erto had  belonged  only  to  specialists.  That 
is  well  said,  and  of  course  we  shall  remember 
it ;  but  what  is  of  greater  value  is  that  one 
speaking  with  authority,  as  becomes  the  fore- 
most of  French  living  critics,  shall  so  set  the 
writers  of  France  in  their  appropriate  niches 
that  u  he  who  runs  may  read."  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  M.  Brunetiere  has  accomplished 
this  for  American  lovers  of  French  literature. 
However  much  he  may  have  done  by  his  books, 
the  influence  of  his  enthusiastic,  often  convinc- 
ing personality  has  accomplished  much  more. 


The  Larger  Love 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


[The  following  sermon  was  preached  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  Sunday  morning,  May  2.  It 
was  communion  Sunday,  and  sixty-five  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church,  forty-one  of  them  on 
confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  twenty-four  by  letter  from  other  churches.] 


God  is  love.— 1  John  iv.,  & 

THAT  is  the  central  doctrine  of 
revelation,  the  heart  of  Christian- 
ity ;  for  that  all  the  prophets  pre- 
pare; from  that  all  divine  experiences 
flow.  God  is  love.  It  has  been  finely 
and  truly  said  that  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
is  it  declared  that  God  is  justice,  or  right- 
eousness, or  wisdom,  but  only  that  God 
is  love.  His  wisdom  and  his  power  are 
the  instruments  which  his  love  uses.  All 
his  attributes  are  inflections  or  phases  of 
love.  Love  is  not  one  of  his  attributes ; 
it  m  all  of  them.  His  holiness  is  the 
wholfness  of  his  love.  His  righteous- 
ness is  the  eternal  conformity  of  his  life 
to  love.  His  justice  is  love  looking  out 
upon  the  great  mass  of  his  creatures. 
His  beneficence  is  love  showing  itself  in 
deeds  which  we  recognize  as  helpful. 
His  pity  is  love  toward  the  sorrowing. 
His  mercy  is  love  toward  the  sinful.  But 
whether  he  be  merciful  or  beneficent  or 
just  or  righteous  or  holy,  he  is  love.  All 
the  doctrines  of  .our  religion  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  this  declaration,  that  God 
is  love.  Their  whole  value  lies  in  their 
ability  to  teach  us  this  doctrine,  and  to 
teach  us  the  truths  that  grow  out  of  it 
Revelation  is  the  disclosing  of  the  fact 
that  God  is  love.  Sin  is  the  departure 
of  the  soul  from  love,  and  so  from  God. 
Repentance  is  the  sorrow  of  love  that 
love  has  been  offended  and  wronged. 
Regeneration  is  the  new  birth  of  love  in 
the  soul  of  the  individual.  Atonement  is 
the  bringing  of  man  and  God  together  in 
the  embrace  of  love.  Sacrifice  is  the 
ministry  of  love  whereby  love  is  quick- 
ened, and  human  hearts  are  knit  to  one 
another  and  to  God  by  and  through  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Everything  in  theology,  everything  in  life, 
everything  in  the  Bible,  is  to  be  measured 
by  its  conformity  to  this  declaration  that 
God  is  love.  It  is  so  large,  so  deep,  so 
far-reaching,  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  believe  it  or  accept  it.    Our  creeds 


are,  for  the  most  part,  partial  statements 
of  it,  or  statements  of  it  with  limitations 
placed  upon  them. 

I  wish  simply  this  morning  to  reaffirm 
this  truth  that  God  is  love,  and  to  reaffirm 
it  with  some  applications  and  interpreta- 
tions. I  do  not  wish  to  inveigh  against 
another  theology;  I  do  not  wish  to  attack 
even  a  narrower  faith ;  and  yet  I  wish  to 
make  clear  and  emphatic  this  truth  that 
God  is  love.  And  to  do  it,  I  want,  for 
two  reasons,  to  put  it  in  contrast  with  a 
narrower  conception  of  God  which  we 
have  inherited  from  the  Puritan  age: 
first,  because  many  persons  are  ignorant 
of  what  Christianity  is,  and  still  think 
that  it  teaches  that  God  is  sometimes  love, 
or  loves  some  people,  or  will  love  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  then  will  stop 
loving;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because 
there  are  some  very  wise  persons  who  are 
attempting  to  impose  this  narrow  and  lim- 
ited conception  of  God  upon  us,  in  the 
name  of  tradition,  and  who  think  we  are 
departing  from  religion  because  we  are 
departing  from  the  limitations  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  teaching  that  God  is 
love. 

The  Puritan  churches  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  formulated  their  theology, 
and  put  it  into  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  This  Confession  of  Faith 
contains  much  that  is  in  common  with 
the  ecumenical  creeds  of  Christendom, 
much  that  affirms  God's  love ;  but  it  also 
contains  certain  statements  of  limitations 
upon  the  love  of  God,  and  these  state- 
ments are  what  distinguish  it  from  the 
great  ecumenical  confessions.  Departure 
from  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
is  not  a  depaiture  from  religion.  It  is  a 
departure  from  the  limitations  which  hu- 
manity has  put  upon  religion,  toward  a 
wider,  a  broader,  a  better  apprehension 
of  religion.  The  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith — I  epitomize  it  in  a  very  few 
words—  affirms  that  God  created  the  world 
in  six  days,  and  then  stopped ;  that  God 
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chose  certain  men  to  be  the  recipients  of 
his  grace  and  mercy,  and  passed  all  the 
rest  by ;  that  he  gave  a  revelation  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  those  who  have  not  that 
revelation  cannot  be  saved,  no  matter  how 
diligent  they  are  to  conform  their  lives 
to  the  light  of  nature;  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  save  some,  and  that  his  salvation 
is  made  efficacious  for  some,  and  for  the 
others  it  is  not  made  efficacious,  and  even 
such  gifts  as  are  bestowed  upon  them  in 
Christian  churches  will  be  taken  away 
from  them;  it  declares  by  implication 
that  God  is  merciful  to  some  persons  dur- 
ing this  life,  but  that  when  this  life  comes 
to  an  end  his  mercy  also  comes  to  an  end, 
and  nothing  but  judgment  and  penalty 
remains  beyond.1 

With  all  the  affirmations  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  I  agree ;  with 

1  The  following  direct  quotations  from  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  constitute 
the  basis  of  this  epitome  : 

"  Some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  ever- 
lasting death."  "  Their  number  is  so  certain  and 
definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or 
diminished."  "The  guilt  of  this  [Adam's]  sin 
was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  cor- 
rupted nature  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity  de- 
scending from  them  by  ordinary  generation." 
*'  Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly 
lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  ac- 
companying salvation."  "  Works  done  by  unre- 
generate  men,  although  for  the  matter  of  them 
they  may  be  things  which  God  commands,  and 
of  good  use  both  to  themselves  and  others,  .  .  . 
are  sinful,  and  cannot  please  God,  or  make  a  man 
meet  to  receive  grace  from  God ;  and  yet  their 
neglect  of  them  is  more  sinful  and  displeasing 
unto  God."  The  "  virtue,  efficacy,  and  benefits  " 
of  Christ's  redemption  are  communicated  only 
unto  the  elect;  while  from  the  wicked  and  un- 
godly "  God  ...  not  only  withholdeth  his  grace, 
whereby  they  might  have  been  enlightened  in 
their  understandings  and  wrought  upon  in  their 
hearts,  but  sometimes  also  withdraweth  the  gifts 
which  they  had,  and  exposeth  them  to  such 
objects  as  their  corruption  makes  occasion  of 
sin."  Those  "not  elected,  although  they  may 
be  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet 
they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  saved:  much  less  can  men  not  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to 
frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess." 
Immediately  after  death  "  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous, being  then  made  perfect  in  holiness,  are 
received  into  the  highest  heavens,  .  .  .  and  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell."  Chapters 
III.,§§  3  and  4;  VI.,  §3;  IX.,  §3;  XVI.,  §7; 
VIII.,  §  6;  V.,  §  6;  X.,  §  4;  XXXII.,  §  1. 


all  its  negations  and  limitations  I  am  in 
direct  hostility ;  and  it  is  because  I  agree 
with  the  one  and  because  I  am  hostile  to 
the  other  that  I  wish  to  put  before  you — 
especially  those  of  you  who  are  entering 
into  the  church  to-day  under  my  pastor- 
ate— what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  broader 
truth  under  which  we  live  at  this  close  of 
the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Believe  that  God  created 
the  world  ? — yes ;  but  that  he  stopped  ? — 
no.  That  he  chose  some  for  life  eternal  ? 
— yes  ;  that  he  passed  the  rest  by  ? — no. 
That  he  has  made  a  revelation  of  himself 
in  the  Bible  ? — yes ;  that  he  has  made  no 
other  revelation  and  left  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  darkness? — no.  That  he 
has  made  in  Christ  Jesus  a  provision  for 
the  elect  ? — yes ;  that  it  is  not  efficacious 
for  any  except  the  elect? — no.  That  he 
is  merciful  and  abounding  in  mercy  in 
this  present  life? — yes;  that  his  mercy 
does  not  endure  forever  ? — no.  I  put  the 
antithesis  as  sharply  as  I  can.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.  If  that 
means  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  lim- 
itations, from  those  things  in  the  Puritan 
faith  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith,  it  is,  so  for  as  I 
am  concerned,  a  mistake ;  I  am  not  drift- 
ing away,  I  am  sailing  away — sails  set 
and  helm  in  hand,  as  fast  as  the  winds  of 
God,  blowing  fresh  from  heaven,  can  cany 
me.  I  believe  that  these  limitations  are 
unscriptural,  unbiblical,  unphilosophical, 
false.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
bat ;  I  say  it  because  I  will  not,  so  far 
as  I  have  any  influence,  allow  either  the 
name  of  God  to  be  dishonored,  or  the  lives 
of  young  Christians  hampered  and  embit- 
tered by  limitations  put  upon  his  love. 

God  created  the  world,  but  he  is  still 
creating  it  He  is  just  as  truly  creating 
it  to-day  as  he  was  six  thousand  years  ago. 
He  makes  the  rose  and  the  lily  to  bloom  to- 
day as  truly  as  he  ever  made  them  to  bloom 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  He  still  walks 
the  world  as  he  walked  in  the  olden  time. 
He  is  not  hiding  himself  from  us,  but  we 
are  hiding  ourselves  from  him.  When 
this  summer  you  go  out  into  the  field?,  ' 
when  you  hear  the  birds  sing,  when  you 
walk  upon  the  grass,  when  you  stand  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  mountains,  when 
you  hear  the  music  of  the  ocean,  remember 
that  God's  love  is  in  the  grass,  in  the  birds, 
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in  the  ocean,  in  the  mountain  peak — that 
he  is  creating  the  world  to-day.  There  are 
no  secondary  causes.  There  is  only  one 
great  First  Cause,  always  at  work.  He  is 
the  ever-present  architect  of  a  building 
never  completed ;  he  is  the  painter  of  a 
picture  whose  succession  knows  no  end. 
There  is  not  a  cloud  that  hangs  in  the 
western  horizon  glowing  with  beauty  that 
he  does  not  paint  it 

God  has  made  a  revelation  of  himself 
in  the  Bible.  Of  all  literatures  in  the 
world,  the  Bible  offers  the  supreme  reve- 
lation ;  and  in  that  revelation  the  supreme 
revelation  is  Jesus  Christ  himself.  But 
we  do  not  honor  the  Bible,  we  dishonor 
it,  if  we  say  that  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  is 
of  none  effect.  Christ  is  more  than  the 
Light  of  the  Christians — he  is  the  Light 
of  the  World';  God  is  more  than  a  word 
to  the  Christian  Church — he  has  spoken 
in  all  epochs  and  to  all  peoples.  He  has 
spoken  to  the  Chinese:  all  the  ethical 
provisions  of  Confucius  are  words  of  God 
calling  to  a  higher  life.  He  has  spoken 
in  India  :  all  the  aspirations  of  Brahmin 
and  Buddhist  after  a  nobler  conception  of 
God,  all  thoughts  of  God  in  their  hearts, 
are  words  of  God.  He  has  spoken  to  the 
Mohammedan :  the  reverence  which  the 
devout  Mohammedan  (for  there  are  some 
devout  Mohammedans)  pays  to  law  is  itself 
a  reverence  for  God  who  speaks  in  and 
through  the  law.  How  would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  think  that  God  is  our  Father,  and 
think  that  he  had  spoken  to  one  little  tribe 
of  people,  and  left  the  rest  of  his  children 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  him  ? 

In  entering  into  Plymouth  Church  you 
are  not  entering  into  a  fellowship  which 
teaches  you  to  look  upon  all  other  churches 
as  inferior.  In  entering  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  you  are  not  entering  into 
one  that  teaches  you  to  look  upon  all 
other  religions  as  false,  delusions  of  the 
devil.  All  religions — Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Pagan  and  Biblical — all  religions  involve 
aspirations  after  God  which  God  has 
stirred  in  the  human  heart  God  has  al- 
ways been  revealing  himself.  And  because 
we  have  come  into  the  later  life  of  the 
nineteenth  Century,  into  the  brighter  light 
that  shines  from  the  Cross,  into  the  con- 
ception g£  God  as  love,  and  love  as  ser- 
vice and  sacrifice,  we  are  not  therefore 


to  think  that  God  never  cared  for  others, 
and  has  never  showed  himself  to  others. 
We  who  live  in  the  latter  glory  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  are  to  look  with  respect 
upon  all  dimmer  revelations  as  true  utter- 
ances of  him,  imperfect,  fragmentary, 
shadowy,  but  real. 

We  are  the  children  of  God — you  and 
I.  If  we  have  really  accepted  Christ  as 
our  Saviour,  if  we  have  really  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts, 
if  we  have  really  begun  a  new  life  of  love 
and  service,  we  are  children  of  God.  But 
we  are  not  the  only  children  of  God.  All 
men  are  his  children.  He  did  not  make 
merely  the  Christian  in  the  image  of  God, 
he  made  man.  It  was  to  the  pagans  in 
Athens  that  Paul  said,  Ye  are  the  off- 
spring of  God,  and  he  quoted  a  pagan 
poet  as  his  authority.  God  is  the  Father 
of  every  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Some  children  are  living  under  his  roof, 
and  some  are  part  of  the  time  under  his 
roof  and  part  of  the  time  out  of  it,  and 
some  have  strayed  into  a  far  country  and 
do  not  know  him  at  all,  but  there  are  no 
orphans.  There  are  men  who  think  they 
are,  but  they  are  mistaken;  men  who 
think  they  have  no  God,  but  they  are 
wrong.  There  is  one  God,  and  he  is  the 
Father  of  the  whole  human  race.  Do  not 
for  one  moment,  dear  friend,  in  entering 
into  Plymouth  Church  think  you  have  cut 
a  tie  that  bound  you  to  a  friend.  You 
have  come  from  the  side  of  your  friend 
and  entered  the  church,  and  he  has  not 
come ;  some  dear  friend  whom  you  love 
has  not  come  with  you.  But  shall  you 
think  that  there  is  now  a  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween you  and  him?  No  I  A  new  tie 
has  been  formed.  You  understand  better 
than  you  understood  it  before.  You  are 
God's  child,  and  he  is  God's  child ;  you 
know  this,  and  he  does  not  know  it ;  that 
is  all  the  difference.  That  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  but  that  is  all.  You  are  not 
to  say.  Now,  alas  I  I  have  put  a  separation 
between  myself  and  my  friend.  No  I  you 
have  found  a  new  tie  between  yourself 
and  your  friend.  He  is  God's  child,  and 
you  are  God's  child,  and  therefore  you 
and  he  are  bound  together  in  a  warmer, 
dearer  relationship  than  ever  before.  He 
may  not  know  it — but  to-day  you  ought 
to  know  it 

As  God  is  the  creator,  constant  and 
perpttual,  as  he  is  always  revealing  him* 
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self,  as  all  the  world  are  his  children,  so 
he  has  sent  his  only  Son  into  the  world 
to  redeem  the  world — the  world.  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  I"  Not  some  sins 
from  some  people,  but  the  sin  of  the 
world.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  should  have  everlasting  life."  It  was 
the  world  he  loved,  and  for  the  world  he 
gave  his  Son.  He  is  "  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  especially  of  them  that  believe," 
says  Paul.  Saviour  of  the  men  who  do 
not  believe;  Saviour  of  men  in  spite  of 
themselves  ;  lover  of  men;  dying  for  men; 
sacrificing  for  men ;  serving  men ;  loving 
men;  following  after  the  men  who  will 
not  follow  him.  What  is  it  to  follow 
Christ  ?  What  does  he  do  ?  He  is  the 
Shepherd  who  goes  into  the  sheepfold 
and  -sees  it  full  of  the  elect ;  they  are  all 
there ;  and  he  leaves  them  there  and  goes 
out  after  the  non-elect,  and  he  calls  on 
the  elect  to  follow  him.  To  follow  Christ 
is  to  go  seeking  for  those  whom  Christ 
is  seeking — all  men,  everywhere.  There 
is  not  a  disease,  apparently — though  we 
have  not  absolutely  demonstrated  this 
truth — that  there  is  not  somewhere  in 
God's  great  pharmacopoeia  a  remedy  for 
it ;  and  there  is  no  greatness  of  sin  that 
there  is  not  provided  for  it  a  greater 
grace. 

Have  you  ever  read  "A  Minister's 
Wooing  "  ?  If  not,  I  advise  you  to  read 
it.  Do  you  remember  in  that  story  how 
eloquently  Mrs.  Stowe  portrays  the  heart- 
anguish  of  a  devout  soul  who  is  trying  to 
do  right,  and  has  learned  from  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  that  she  can- 
not be  acceptable  to  God  no  matter  how 
diligently  she  tries  to  shape  her  life  after 
the  light  which  has  been  given  to  her  ? 
And  do  you  remember  how  the  poor  igno- 
rant negro  saint  pleads  with  her  and  sets 
before  her  the  larger  love  of  God  ?  If  in 
the  future,  dear  friends,  darkness  comes 
upon  you,  if  some  remnant  of  this  old 
limitation  on  God's  love  hangs  about  you 
and  makes  the  day  dark  to  you,  if  you  won- 
der, though  not  using  the  phraseology, 
whether  you  are  one  of  the  elect,  if  you 
think  that  perhaps  you  cannot  be  God's 
child  because  you  have  not  the  same 
exhilarating  experience  that  once  you 
had,  if  you  begin  to  look  at  yourself  to 


see  whether  you  love  God  and  so  ascer- 
tain whether  God  loves  you,  come  back 
to  this  morning's  sermon,  or  rather  to 
this  morning's  text — God  is  love;  come 
back  to  this  application  of  that  text: 
"It  is  a  faithful  saying,  If  we  be  dead 
with  him,  we  shall  also  live  with  him ; 
if  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us." 
But  do  not  stop  there ;  go  on.  "  If  we  are 
faithless,  he  abideth  faithful ;  for  he  can- 
not deny  himself."  It  is  true  that  if  you 
shut  the  door  at  which  he  knocks  he  can- 
not get  in.  It  is  true  that  while  you  are 
denying  you  are  compelling  him,  as  it 
were,  to  deny  you.  But  still  he  loves, 
and  still  he  has  faith,  and  the  moment 
your  eyes  turn  to  him  and  your  hope  goes 
out  to  him  and  you  breathe  a  prayer  or 
desire  for  him,  that  moment  he  is  there  at 
your  side,  that  moment  you  and  the  Christ 
are  at  one  again,  and  the  only  thing 
needed  to  follow  the  Master  is  to  hear 
him  say,  as  he  did  to  Peter,  If  you  love 
me,  take  up  your  work  and  go  on  with  it 
God  is  love. 

I  remember  how  in  my  boyhood  days 
I  used  to  think  that  God  was  justice, 
and  how  sometimes  the  pulpit  thundered 
at  me,  You  can  never  escape  from  God, 
and  how  sometimes  I  wished  I  could.  I 
wish  I  had  the  power  to  stir  your  hearts 
as  some  even  rather  poor  sermons  some- 
times stirred  mine,  but  in  another  direction. 
For  what  I  would  fasten  in  your  hearts  is 
this :  God  is  love,  and  you  can  never  escape 
from  love.  No  sorrow,  no  sin,  no  estrange- 
ment, no  darkness,  can  enable  you  to  es- 
cape from  love.  The  omnipotence  is  the 
omnipotence  of  love,  and  the  omnipresence 
is  the  omnipresence  of  love.  You  may 
loosen  your  hand,  but  he  will  not  loosen  his. 
It  is  not  the  grip  which  the  babe  has  on 
the  mother,  it  is  the  strong  arm  of  the 
mother  holding  the  babe,  that  keeps  the 
child  safe.  Death  and  life  and  princi- 
palities and  powers  and  things  present 
and  things  to  come  might  separate  me 
from  my  love  of  God ;  but  neither  life,  nor 
death,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  created 
thing,  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from 
God's  love.  Personally  I  do  not  much 
believe  in  the  perseverance  of  the  stints  ; 
saints  do  not  seem  to  me  to  persevere  much 
better  than  sinners ;  but  I  do  believe  in  the 
perseverance  of  God.     I  want  to  put  that 
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before  you :  Having  loved  his  own,  he 
loved  them  even  unto  the  end. 

This  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
says  that  sin  came  into  the  world  through 
Adam,  and  was  imputed  to  all  his  poster- 
ity; and  so  death  has  passed  upon  all 
men  ;  but  that  the  grace  has  passed  only 
upon  the  elect  I  have  always  wondered 
what  the  Westminster  divines  made  out 
of  Paul,  on  whom  they  rested  their  the- 
ology to  a  great  extent,  and  who  declares 
in  the  fifth  of  Romans : 

Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned. 
.  .  .  Therefore  as  by  the  offense  of  one 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the 
free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification 
of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous. 
Moreover  the  law  entered,  that  the  offense 
might  abound.  But  where  sin  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound. 

All  that  the  old  Puritanism  declared 
about  the  extent  and  the  awfulness  of  sin 
needs  to  be  said  again  and  again.  I 
sometimes  think  we  need  a  revival  of 
Puritanism  to  make  us  realize  the  awful 
"  sinfulness  of  sin."  But  if  ever,  as  you 
stand  in  life  and  look  out  upon  it,  it 
seems  to  you  that  sin  is  victorious,  and 
that  ambition  and  pride  and  avarice  and 
hate  are  triumphant,  if  it  seems  to  you 
that  evil  is  surging  over  the  world  and  con- 
quering the  world,  if  it  seems  to  you  that 
sin  and  death  are  getting  the  mastery, 
then  come  back  to  this  declaration  of 
the  text,  God  is  love,  and  that  other 
declaration,  Where  sin  doth  abound,  there 
grace  shall  much  more  abound.  God 
is  not  to  be  conquered;  he  is  coming 
— conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  if 
in  this  little  life  of  ours  he  sometimes 
seems  to  be  vanquished,  we  need  not  de- 
spair, for  he  has  all  eternity  to  work  in. 
The  mercy  of  God  endureth  forever. 
So,  as  you  look  out  of  this  life,  with  its 
enigma,  its  sorrow,  its  sin,  and  its  strife, 
look  out  also  upon  another  where  the 
mercy  of  God  goes  on  forever  and  ever. 
When  at  last  that  mercy  has  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  this  is  the  congrega- 
tion that  will  sing  the  song :  "  And  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 


heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever."  That  at  the  last  some 
lips  may  be  sealed  in  eternal  death  is  pos- 
sible ;  that  any  will  be  vocal  in  blasphemy 
and  hate  is  impossible.  If  power  were 
goirg  to  conquer,  then  it  might  shut  up 
some  men  for  eternal  torment;  if  wisdom 
were  going  to  conquer,  wisdom  might 
enchain  some  that  fought  against  wisdom 
all  the  days  of  their  life.  But  do  you  not 
see  that,  if  love  is  going  to  conquer,  it  can- 
not conquer  by  hell  ?  How  can  a  mother's 
love  conquer  the  child?  She  does  not 
conquer  the  child  until  she  has  taught  the 
child  to  love  her.  If  God  is  love  and 
God  is  going  to  conquer,  love  is  going  to 
conquer;  and  when  l#ve  conquers,  the 
universe  will  be  tropical,  and  the  king- 
doms, not  of  this  world  only,  but  of  all 
worlds,  will  be  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ.  To  the  love  that 
knows  no  ending,  to  the  patience  that 
cannot  be  worn  out,  to  the  fidelity  that 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  infidelity  on 
your  part,  to  the  love  that  is  resolved 
that  all  his  children  shall  love  him,  a  love 
that  cannot  be  conquered,  to  the  God 
who  is  love,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, 
whose  character  is  the  eternal  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  love,  we,  the  members  of 
Plymouth  Church,  welcome  you. 


Mr.  Moody  and  Prof.  Drummond 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Professor  Henry 
Drummond  and  Mr.  Moody  were  the  warmest 
and  most  devoted  of  friends.  Not  long  ago  Mr. 
Moody  was  reported  as  saying  that  he  never  saw  a 
statement  of  Professor  Drummond's  with  which 
he  did  not  agree.  In  the  May  number  of  the 
"  Record  of  Christian  Work  "  there  is  a  brief 
tribute  from  the  evangelist  to  the  scientist.  Mr. 
Moody  says :  "  He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable 
men  I  have  ever  known.  Was  it  courtesy  you 
looked  for  ?  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  Was 
it  kindness  ?  He  was  always  preferring  another. 
Was  it  humility  ?  He  was  simple  and  not  -court- 
ing favor.  Never  have  I  known  a  man  who,  in 
my  opinion,  lived  nearer  to  the  Master  or  sought 
to  do  His  will  more  fully.  Never  have  I  known 
Henry  Drummond  utter  one  unkind  or  harsh 
word  of  criticism  against  any  one.  He  was  a  man^ 
greatly  beloved,  and  my  own  feelings  are  akin  to* 
those  of  David  on  the  death  of  Jonathan."  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  Mr.  Moody  had  sepa- 
rated from  Professor  Drummond  because  of  his 
teaching  on  Evolution.  This  article  shows  that  he 
loved  him  even  to  the  last,  and  mourns  for  him 
as  for  one  who  was  to  him  both  son  and  brother. 


Some  Aspects  of  the  Training  of  Childhood 

By  M.  V.  O'Shea 


THE  notion  that  faithfully  to  as- 
sume one's  duties  in  later  life 
requires  that  one  continually  try 
his  mettle  with  uninteresting  tasks  in 
childhood  days  is  not  easily  dispelled 
from  people's  minds.  It  is  based  upon 
a  kind  of  reasoning  which  has  been  the 
source  of  much  erroneous  thinking  in  the 
past  respecting  matters  spiritual.  Men 
have  carried  their  observations  concerning 
physical  phenomena  over  into  the  mental 
sphere,  and  have  naively  enough  inferred 
that  laws  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  world  of  matter  hold  as  well  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  sou). 
So,  if  exercising  a  muscle  strengthens  it, 
then  performing  mental  drudgery  strength- 
ens tie  faculties  employed ;  if  we  develop 
physical  power  by  exercise,  the  same 
must  be  true  of  the  mind,  in  whole  and  in 
parts.  In  order,  then,  to  piepare  the 
child  for  the  battles  of  life,  we  must  give 
him  much  fighting  to  do  in  early  life.  We 
must  deliberately  and  systematically  pro- 
vide difficulties  for  him  to  overcome,  un- 
pleasant tasks  for  him  to  perform,  drudgery 
to  endure.  Thus  we  have  it  bred  into 
our  very  blood  and  bones  that  the  young 
must  be  prepared  for  distasteful  duties  in 
mature  life  by  being  disciplined  to  endure 
them  while  they  are  in  the  plastic  stage. 
One  is  tempted  to  say  sometimes,  O  Dis- 
cipline, how  many  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  1 

Let  any  parent  or  teacher  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  arranging  the  programme 
of  a  child's  daily  life  carefully  review  the 
experiences  of  his  childhood  to  discover 
what  effect  the  doing  of  disagreeable 
tasks  has  had  upon  his  later  life.  Does 
he  now  perform  drudgery  for  its  own  sake, 
or  because  of  some  vital  interest  to  which 
it  is  tributary  and  which  relieves  it  of 
much  of  its  pain  and  ennui  ?  Is  he 
stronger  or  weaker  to-day  because  his 
early  life  at  home  and  school  was  dull,  un- 
interesting— an  endless  routine  of  drudg- 
ery and  discipline  ?  Which  studies  have 
made  the  most  lasting  impressions  for 
good — those  that  we  disliked,  but  were 
compelled  to  pursue,  or  those  that  we  loved 
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and  were  eager  to  master?  Are  those 
people  really  brighter,  happier,  and  of 
more  worth  in  the  world  who  have  had  a 
large  amount  of  so-called  discipline  in 
their  lives  in  childhood?  Are  they  in 
maturer  years  of  more  help  to  others  and 
of  greater  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
themselves  ? 

Although  the  interests  of  childhood  form 
one  of  the  most  freely  discussed  topics 
in  our  day,  in  educational  circles  at  any 
rate,  yet  there  is  lack  of  clear  comprehen- 
sion respecting  the  content  and  bearing 
of  the  terms  used.  Some  think  interest 
refers  to  momentary  whims  or  fancies; 
and  when  the  proposition  is  made  that 
training  should  be  based  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child,  many  people  raise  their 
voices  in  protest,  because  they  are  afraid 
our  children  are  to  be  utterly  freed  from 
restraint  and  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
wills  on  every  occasion.  Naturally  enough, 
they  have  a  dread  lest  by  such  a  course 
we  should  all,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
race,  rapidly  return  to  a  state  of  savagery. 
But  interest  in  the  proper  sense  relates  to 
something  entirely  different  from  the  grati- 
fication of  the  manifold  trifling  likes  and 
dislikes  of  childhood  hours.  It  refers 
rather  to  the  inborn,  instinctive  longings 
and  tendencies  of  the  child  which  lead 
him  irresistibly  toward  certain  things  and 
modes  of  conduct  as  contrasted  with  others 
which  he  seeks  to  avoid.  Science  has 
long  recognized  that  in  man's  progress 
from  birth  to  maturity  he  traverses  in  a 
general  way  paths  that  have  already  been 
pursued  by  the  race  in  its  stages  of  tran- 
sition from  barbarism  to  civilization ;  and 
these  marked  mental  and  emotional  char- 
acteristics which  predominated  at  a  cer- 
tain epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  race  will 
be  uppermost  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  child  when  he  is  passing  through  the 
corresponding  period.  The  sum  of  these 
spiritual  attributes,  then,  will  constitute 
the  child's  leading  interests  at  any  time ; 
and  it  is  these  that  we  would  have  regarded 
in  his  training  at  different  stages  in  his 
development. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that,  no 
matter  what  the  child  may  desire,  he 
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should  receive  that  which  will  most  fit- 
tingly prepare  him  for  adult  life ;  which 
something  must  be  determined  by  logic 
or  philosophy  or  ethics  or  theology,  rather 
than  by  childish  caprice.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  these  august  sciences  the  child 
should  be  made  to  put  on  the  armor  of 
maturity  before  he  has  left  his  swaddling- 
clothes.  Stanley  Hall  tells  a  story  which 
illustrates  the  futility  and  danger  of  thus 
trying  to  make  an  adult  of  the  child  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  by  nature  there- 
for. A  boy  once  wished  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  tadpole  by 
cutting  off  his  tail,  thinking  that  if  the 
energy  taken  by  the  hind  member  were 
given  to  the  legs  they  would  develop 
sooner.  But,  to  his  surprise  and  grief, 
he  found  that  when  the  tail  was  removed 
the  legs  failed  to  appear ;  in  the  plan  of 
nature  they  were  to  follow  the  tail  and 
absorb  it.  So  if,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  certain  interests  predominate  at  a 
given  time,  the  only  way  to  lead  on  to 
something  higher  is,  not  by  cutting  them 
off,  but  by  using  them  as  stepping-stones 
to  gain  the  summit  to  be  reached.  It  is 
not  too  precipitous  to  say  that  we  are 
coming  to  see  from  our  researches  into 
the  method  of  the  evolution  of  life  that 
what  nature  has  preserved  in  the  individ- 
ual has  a  purpose  in  his  development, 
and  we  cannot  in  our  wisdom  afford  to 
ignore  it;  but,  taking  it  in  its  time  and 
making  the  most  of  it,  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  more  magnificent  and  enduring 
superstructure. 

II. 

We  have  begun  in  modern  educational 
work  to  recognize  one  profound  interest 
in  childhood.  We  have  discovered  (it 
seems  almost  like  a  discovery)  that  the 
young  child  loves  to  be  in  contact  with 
real,  living,  tangible  things,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  words  or  symbols  or  signs 
which  arbitrarily  represent  them.  It  was 
a  comparatively  late  accomplishment  of 
the  race  to  designate  things,  activities, 
and  phenomena  by  spoken,  written,  or 
even  gestured  symbols;  and  we  might 
expect,  if  we  had  no  other  methods  of 
proof,  that  the  child  would  become  inter- 
ested in  these  things  at  a  relatively  late 
period  in  his  development  But  observa- 
tion and  experiment  have  clearly  shown 
os  that  childhood's  first  great  interest  lies 


in  those  realities  which  appeal  to  sense — 
which  admit  of  direct  examination  and 
experimentation  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  if  we  will  reflect  a  moment, 
that  the  symbol  for  a  thing  must  be  with- 
out life  and  meaning  unless  it  has  been 
attached  by  varied  experiences  to  the 
thing  for  which  it  stands ;  and  it  follows 
that  before  the  child  can  have  great  affec- 
tion for  words  or  figures  he  must  already 
have  had  much  contact  at  first  hand  with 
the  manifold  concrete  realities  which 
these  symbols  represent  Words  or  sym- 
bols of  any  sort,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  are 
much  more  abstract  and  unemotional  to 
the  child  than  men. and  animals  and 
plants,  and  the  whole  great  universe  of 
things  and  phenomena.  Nature  has  thus 
wisely  implanted  in  the  child  a  profound 
regard  for  the  concrete  things  in  his  en- 
vironment, since  his  future  well-being 
depends  upon  a  comprehension  of  them 
in  their  varied  relationships  to  himself 
and  to  one  another.  The  world  of  sym- 
bols which  man  has  invented,  valuable  as 
they  may  be,  would  yet  be  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  familiarity  with  the  more  concrete 
products  of  man's  labor,  and  with  nature 
in  her  myriad  forms  and  mysterious  ways,. 

When  the  child  enters  school,  then,  full 
of  this  abounding  enthusiasm  for  things, 
shall  he  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  symbols  only — with  the  signs  for  these 
things  ?  His  reading,  arithmetic,  writing, 
grammar,  and  spelling,  all  are  concerned 
with  these  signs  or  symbols,  and  shall  these 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  branches 
of  his  instruction  during  his  earlier  years  ? 
Answers  to  such  queries  could  be  gained 
in  part  by  visiting  some  of  the  better 
schools  in  different  sections  of  our  coun- 
try to-day,  where  it  may  be  observed  that 
instruction  begins  with  the  realities  of  his- 
tory, literature,  and  nature,  and  comes 
gradually  to  symbols  and  symbolizing. 
The  child  must,  of  course,  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  spell,  and  he  must  become 
proficient  in  these  arts ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  when  and  how  it  is  most  fit  and 
proper  to  lead  him  to  master  them.  Na- 
ture plainly  indicates,  and  experience  adds 
her  testimony,  that  things  should  come 
first,  and  symbols  should  follow — never 
precede. 

It  would  be  an  instructive  task  for 
those  who  believe  the  child  should  be  con- 
tent with  learning  symbols  the  first  years 
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of  his  school  life  to  ask  themselves  how 
they  would  feel  if  they  should  go  to  a 
hotel  for  something  to  eat,  and  should 
be  given  a  printed  bill  of  fare  simply — 
the  names  of  various  foods  and  drinks — 
upon  which  to  make  a  meal.  Would  they 
be  satisfied  with  the  names  of  the  dishes 
without  tasting  the  substantiate  them- 
selves ?  No  one's  appetite  would,  prob- 
ably, be  appeased  by  looking  at  the  words 
which  symbolized  the  various  kinds  of 
food ;  and  one  would  very  soon  tire  of  go- 
ing through  this  process  three  times  a  day. 
He  would  doubtless  soon  wish  to  stay  away 
from  the  hotel  altogether,  and  search  else- 
where for  something  to  meet  his  needs.  But 
suppose  his  landlord  should  say  that  he 
would  have  to  go  through  with  the  whole  bill 
of  fare  so  many  times  every  day,  anyway, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  and  if  he  did  this 
well  he  would  give  him  a  hundred  per  cent 
as  a  reward  of  merit ;  but  if  he  fell  short,  he 
would  receive  appropriate  demerit  marks. 
Probably  even  this  inducement  would  not 
keep  all  people  going  to  the  hotel  to  study 
the  bill  of  fare  day  after  day,  and  a  tru- 
ancy officer  would  have  to  be  employed  to 
drive  them  in ;  and,  finally,  truant-schools 
would  have  to  be  established  in  which  the 
culprits  could  be  confined  looking  over 
bills  of  fare.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
the  native  interests  of  children  are  not 
recognized  in  the  schools,  when  they  are 
kept  upon  mere  symbols  for  realities,  not 
being  permitted  to  feast  upon  things  more 
satisfying — is  it  any  wonder  that  we  must 
have  our  per  cents,  and  our  truancy  offi- 
cers and  the  truancy  school  ? 

III. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that 
Mother  Nature  would  have  made  a  serious 
mistake  if  she  had  not  implanted  deep  in 
every  normal  child's  bosom  an  insatiable 
desire  for  ceaseless  activity  of  body  and 
mind.  One  becomes  more  impressed  with 
this  when  he  sees  the  unhappy  effects  of 
some  slip  in  nature's  plans  which  results 
in  a  defective  child  who  is  content  to  be 
inactive.  The  development  of  neither  the 
physical  nor  the  mental  would  be  pos- 
sible without  this  instinct  in  the  young  to 
attempt  to  do  everything  which  they  see 
those  about  them  do,  or  which  their  own 
lively  ingenuities  may  devise.  It  requires 
little  aid  of  the  imagination  to  see  that  the 
child  comes  into  life  bearing  with  him  the 


command  to  go  forth  into  the  world  every- 
where, to  do  everything — to  act.  This  is,  of 
course,  no  recent  discovery.  People  have 
not  needed  to  study  children  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  to  become  aware  of  this  inborn 
impulse  to  action ;  yet  our  recent  scientific 
researches  strongly  emphasize  what  in- 
tuition divined  long  before. 

While  this  thought  has  been  in  people's 
minds  from  aforetime,  still  it  seems  never 
to  have  received  full  recognition  in  the 
training  of  children  either  in  the  home  or 
the  school.  Every  one  knows  of  the  pro- 
verbial mother  who  is  ever  commanding 
her  children  to  be  quiet;  who  is  ever 
grieved  over  their  boisterousness  and 
restlessness.  A  typical  story  is  told  of  a 
mother  who  sent  an  elder  brother  to  look 
for  the  younger  children,  to  find  out  what 
they  were  doing,  and  to  tell  them  to  stop. 
One  has  only  to  notice  the  arrangement 
of  the  average  home  to  be  convinced  that 
no  great  thought  has  been  taken  in  its 
planning  to  provide  for  the  indulgence  of 
children's  delight  in  free,  spontaneous 
play.  Every  nook  and  corner  is  furnished 
to  meet  the  pride  or  convenience  of  the 
adult;  and  so  there  must  be  constant 
nagging  to  keep  the  children  from  gratify- 
ing this  inborn  impulse  to  be  always  in 
action,  because  it  interferes  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  grown  persons  in  the 
family.  Let  any  reader  visit  the  ten 
homes  nearest  him  and  see  what  provision 
is  made  for  the  children  in  those  homes 
to  play. 

If  in  the  average  home  the  child's 
desire  for  spontaneous  activity  is  little 
indulged,  he  is  apt  to  meet  a  still  more 
unfavorable  state  of  affairs  when  he  enters 
the  school.  He  is  likely  to  find  (not  so 
likely  now  as  a  decade  ago,  Dei  gratia) 
written  over  the  door  of  the  school-room, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  actual  words,  the  caution 
that  those  who  enter  here  must  leave  all 
frivolity  and  worldly  tendencies  without. 
Most  adults,  if  asked  to  give  their  concep- 
tions of  the  mission  of  the  school,  would 
say,  first,  that  it  is  a  place  where  children 
are  disciplined  to  obedience  and  self-con- 
trol— are  taught  how  to  behave,  in  other 
words.  Now,  for  the  child  to  behave 
means  that  he  must  conduct  himself  after 
the  fashion  of  the  grown  people  of  the 
community — not  entirely  so,  though,  for 
grown-ups  have  certain  rights  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  conduct  which  many  think 
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must  not  be  granted  little  folks,  who  should 
be  seen,  not  heard,  when  their  superiors 
are  around.  This  conception  of  the  school 
is  being  somewhat  modified  in  these  times, 
especially  since  the  introduction  into  our 
educational  system  of  the  kindergarten, 
which  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  free  self- 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This 
has  served  to  make  the  atmosphere  of 
the  primary  school  more  congenial  to 
child  life.  But  still  the  old  fetish  discipline 
commands  the  adoration  of  many  school- 
teachers of  our  day,  and  is  devoutly 
reverenced  by  practically  ail  school  boards 
in  the  country.  A  goodly  proportion  of 
teachers  seem  even  yet  to  believe  that  the 
merit  of  a  school  is  determined  by  the 
quality  of  "  order "  to  be  found  in  it. 
Unfortunately,  some  keepers  of  schools 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
order  if  they  permitted  any  free  expression 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  And  it  is  not 
alone  the  teacher  who  is  at  fault  for  such 
a  spirit  in  the  school,  but  the  patron  who 
insists  that  his  children  should  be  disci- 
plined therein  must  answer  to  the  charge 
of  shortsightedness.  Some  parents  feel 
that  their  children  must  be  taught  to  give 
"  instant  and  unquestioned  obedience " 
to  all  the  requests  of  their  elders — a  de- 
mand as  extreme  and  unnatural  as  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  be  complied  with.  A 
community  where  such  ideals  of  training 
prevail  will  be  little  tolerant  of  a  rational 
regime  in  the  school-room ;  and  those 
teachers  who  have  caught  a  whiff  of  a 
purer  atmosphere  have  ofttimes  to  be 
cautious  lest  the  new  life  it  gives  shall 
lead  them  to  go  far  beyond  the  traditions 
and  prejudices  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  labor,  and  they  will  soon  find  them- 
selves without  a  position. 

The  suppression  of  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity in  home  and  school  is  not  only 
blighting  to  a  child's  spiritual  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  his 
mental  training.  Our  recent  studies  upon 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  mind  and  body 
have  shown  us  very  clearly  that  lively 
thought  and  emotion  in  childhood  must 
always  find  more  or  less  complete  expres- 
sion through  the  body.  A  child  with  a 
vigorous  idea,  then,  must  give  form  and 
life  to  it  through  physical  action,  gesture, 
facial  expression,  and  even  vocal  utter- 
ance. These  bodily  accompaniments  are 
really  a  counterpart  of  the  idea ;  they  are 


a  phase  of  it,  and  if  you  suppress  them 
you  destroy  the  thought  in  embryo.  And 
not  only  are  thought  and  emotion  thus 
deadened  when  discipline  is  made  too 
prominent,  but  the  basis  for  various  forms 
of  nervous  disease  is  thereby  established ; 
whatever  runs  counter  to  nature  is  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  disturb  the  healthy 
equilibrium  of  body  and  mind.  Such  un- 
natural proceedings  tend  also  to  make  the , 
child  self  conscious,  awkward,  and  timid. 
To  expect  that  he  will  always  conduct 
himself  with  propriety,  preserving  quiet 
of  body  and  voice,  implies  that  he  has 
reached  a  degree  of  self-consciousness 
which  is  nothing  short  of  abnormal  in  the 
case  of  so  young  a  person.  Of  course 
every  child  must  be  taught  sometime  to 
be  self-controlled,  and  to  do  things  de- 
cently and  in  order ;  but  the  danger  lies 
in  insisting  upon  this  too  early.  There 
will  come  a  time  in  his  development  when 
this  training  will  be  more  natural,  and 
therefore  more  fruitful,  because  he  is 
prepared  for  it ;  but  this  is  not  at  five  or 
six  or  seven,  but  rather  on  the  eve  of 
adolescence,  when  the  individual  begins 
to  feel  his  responsibility  to  those  about 
him.  Nature  has  set  this  time  when  the 
child  shall  be  born  again  spiritually — 
when  he  shall  feel  himself  a  part  of  a 
larger  whole  toward  which  he  has  obliga- 
tions and  duties.  Psychology  shows  that 
during  this  eventful  period  brain-cells 
develop  that  have  lain  dormant  hereto- 
fore; and  with  them  spring  forth  new 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which,  if  wisely 
directed,  will  lead  the  individual  to  adjust 
himself  harmoniously  to  the  varied  aspects 
of  life  surrounding  him.  But  he  must 
live  largely  as  an  individual  until  nature 
has  arranged  that  he  take  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  a  wider  sphere ;  and  when 
he  is  ready  for  broader  obligations  is  the 
proper  time  to  train  him  in  the  observ- 
ance of  modes  of  conduct  necessary  for 
their  fulfillment 

® 
Go  on  in  all  simplicity ;  do  not  be  so  anxious 
to  win  a  quiet  mind,  and  it  will  be  all  the  quieter. 
Do  not  examine  so  closely  into  the  progress  of 
your  own  soul.  Do  not  crave  so  much  to  be 
perfect,  but  let  your  spiritual  life  be  formed  by 
your  duties  and  by  the  actions  which  are  called 
forth  by  circumstances.  Do  not  take  overmuch 
thought  for  to-morrow.  God,  who  has  led  you 
safely  on  so  far,  will  lead  you  to  the  end. — 
Francis  de  Sales, 


A  Little  Mountain  Maid 

By  Mary  Tracy  Earle 


THE  great  mountains  peered  over 
one  another's  shoulders  and 
watched  Georgia  Blount  at  her 
play.  Bald  Top,  Crab's  Claw,  and  Old 
Surly  stood  nearest;  sometimes  they 
seemed  so  near  that  Georgia  could  talk  to 
them ;  and  when  a  low-hanging  cloud  shut 
them  out  of  sight,  or  the  blue  autumn  haze 
veiled  them  softly  and  held  them  aloof 
from  her,  she  felt  as  other  children  feel 
when  their  friends  turn  away  or  refuse  to 
tell  what  the  thoughts  are  in  their  eyes. 

A  gnarled  tree  grew  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  which  lifted  die  big  dome  of  Copper 
Head  above  the  mountain-side,  and  be- 
tween the  roots  of  this  tree  Georgia  had 
her  play-house.  Day  in  and  day  out  no 
one  ever  came  in  sight  of  it  except  the 
mountains,  but  Georgia  was  never  lonely. 
In  the  mornings  she  had  to  take  all  her 
dolls  out  of  their  beds  of  moss  and  dress 
them  in  fresh  gowns  of  summer  or  autumn 
leaves,  or  in  stiff,  fringy  costumes  of  pine 
needles.  She  was  very  much  in  earnest 
about  her  dolls,  and  yet  she  sometimes 
clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  when  they 
were  dressed  and  leaning  in  a  long  row 
against  one  of  the  roots,  they  made  such 
an  elfin  company.  Some  of  them  had 
nuts  for  heads  and  some  of  them  had 
acorns.  Some  of  them  had  been  made 
out  of  the  dry,  rounded  receptacles  of  a 
composite  flower  from  which  the  florets 
had  fallen  and  the  winged  seeds  flown 
away,  leaving  only  a  circle  of  bracts  for  a 
collar,  and  a  brittle  stem  with  two  branches 
from  which  the  flower  ends  had  been 
nipped  off,  for  arms.  These  were  the  most 
fragile  of  Georgia's  children,  and  it  took 
a  skillful  hand  to  make  their  toilets  with- 
out snapping  their  necks  or  their  bodies 
or  their  limbs.  Georgia  could  do  it,  for 
she  loved  them,  and  she  had  been  dressing 
them  ever  since  she  was  big  enough  to 
wander  off  by  herself  up  the  mountain- 
side and  through  the  forest  which  sepa- 
rated the  home  clearing  from  the  rugged, 
boulder-strewn  slope  below  the  play-house 
tree  and  the  rock  walls  of  the  dome. 

Georgia  was  much  bigger  now  than 
when  she  had  begun  to  fashion  dolls  for 
herself  with  chubby,  awkward  fingers; 
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she  was  so  much  bigger,  indeed,  that  she 
was  fourteen  years  old;  and  she  might 
have  thought  that  she  was  growing  up  if 
there  had  been  any  one  to  suggest  it  to 
her ;  but  she  had  seen  no  other  children 
growing  up,  and  the  mountains  did  not  tell 
her,  for  they  themselves  had  taken  so  long 
to  grow  that  it  never  occurred  to  them 
that  she  would  not  continue  to  be  a  little 
girl  for  centuries  and  centuries  to  come. 
She  had  work  to  do  at  home  now,  and 
that  was  an  interruption ;  yet  every  day, 
before  or  after  work,  she  managed  to  slip 
off  toward  the  forest  path. 

Among  her  dolls  there  was  one  made  of 
corn-cob,  and  far  larger  than  the  others, 
and  this  one  Georgia  dressed  as  a  man. 
He  was  a  very  wicked-looking  doll,  having 
deep  black  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth 
which  she  had  burned  into  his  head  with 
a  hot  iron  nail ;  and  it  was  because  he  was 
so  different  from  the  rest  that  she  had 
named  him  "  the  foreigner,"  after  the  way 
of  Southern  mountain  people  in  speaking 
of  any  stranger  who  comes  among  them. 
u  The  foreigner  "  lived  in  a  corner  all  by 
himself  at  the  back  of  the  tree,  and  Georgia 
always  knew  that  when  he  came  out 
among  the  others  there  was  mischief  brew- 
ing. Sometimes  she  walked  slowly  away 
from  the  tree  gathering  leaves  and  grasses 
as  she  went,  and  then,  as  soon  as  she 
could  slip  away  from  herself,  hurried 
stealthily  back,  pulled  the  foreigner  out  of 
his  corner,  dropped  him  among  the  other 
dolls,  and  ran  to  her  leaf-gathering  again 
so  that  she  might  be  surprised  when  she 
finally  returned  and  found  how  he  had 
been  ramping  up  and  down  among  her 
mountain  people.  "  Oh,  happy  kingdom  I" 
she  always  cried  when  she  caught  sight 
of  him,  "  he  have  come  agin,  and  oh,  how 
he  do  have  been  a-layin'  waste  the  land!" 

One  day,  as  she  stood  with  her  hands 
held  up  in  horror  at  a  row  of  mountain 
people  who  had  fallen  prostrate  round  the 
savage  foreigner,  a  real  stranger  came  out 
from  the  thick  forest  and  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  natural  opening  around  the 
play-house  tree.  He  saw  her  at  once, 
barefooted,  red-cheeked,  with  her  figured 
bandana  knotted  at  her  throat,  and  he 
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could  hear  her  speak ;  but  she,  who  should 
have  been  as  quick-eared  as  a  rabbit, 
being  just  as  shy,  was  too  intent  to  notice 
the  stirring  of  his  feet  in  the  sparse,  dry 
autumn  grass. 

"FoiksesI  folkses!"  she  cried  out, 
"  we's  obleeged  to  run  him  off  the  mount- 
ing !  He's  a  foreigner,  an1  he  ain't  got  no 
right  hyar.  We's  obleeged  to  run  off  him 
the  mounting." 

The  man  who  listened  drew  a  little 
closer,  trying  not  to  make  a  noise.  He 
knew  that  he  himself  was  a  "  foreigner," 
and  he  wanted  to  hear  whatever  the  girl 
might  say ;  but  he  laughed  right  out  when 
he  saw  that  she  was  pointing  at  the  corn- 
cob doll.  Georgia  jumped,  gave  a  single 
glance  over  her  shoulder,  and  ran.  It 
was  one  thing  to  plan  raids  on  an  intruder 
whom  she  had  dropped  into  the  play-house 
behind  her  own  back,  but  this — this  was 
another  thing. 

Only  a  little  way  from  the  tree  there 
was  a  crevice  in  the  bluff  which  rose  be- 
hind it  Georgia  knew  that  it  wound  for 
a  long  way  between  a  detached  rock  and 
the  main  bluff,  and  she  slipped  into  it 
with  such  a  sense  of  protection  that  she 
stopped  a  moment  to  wonder  if  she  had 
been  cowardly  to  leave  her  mountain  peo- 
ple to  the  two  foreigners,  and  to  listen  if 
anything  was  going  on.  What  she  heard 
was  the  stranger  talking. 

"Now,  if  I  were  you,"  he  said,  "I 
should  just  go  back  where  I  came  from  and 
not  disturb  a  respectable  community  like 
this — "  Georgia  peeped  round  the  edge 
of  the  rock.  He  had  picked  her  foreigner 
up  and  was  smiling  into  his  evil  eyes. 
"  So  you  won't  tell  me  wherfe  you  came 
from,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  well,  then,  I  don't 
like  to,  but  I'll  have  to  build  a  prison  and 
put  you  into  it"  He  took  his  hat  off  and 
put  it  over  the  corn-cob  foreigner.  "  If  I 
see  you  trying  to  walk  off  with  that  cala- 
boose while  I'm  building  the  jail,"  he 
went  on,  threateningly,  "  I'll  just  inform 
you  that  your  name  is  Dennis,  young  man, 
from  that  time  on." 

The  sun,  which  had  been  an  impartial 
witness  of  this  arrest,  beat  down  amiably 
upon  the  little  mountain  people  with  their 
queer,  natural  faces,  upon  the  calaboose, 
and  upon  a  close-cropped  black  head  bent 
to  the  building  of  a  jail  from  jagged  bits 
of  stone.  And  it  fell  on  Georgia's  eager 
fa«  and  figure,  for  bit  by  bit  she  had  come 


quite  outside  of  the  shadowed  crevice  so 
that  she  might  miss  nothing  that  this 
strange  man  did  and  said.  But  he  did 
not  look  her  way ;  he  was  too  busy  build- 
ing up  his  jail. 

•'  Most  disgraceful  thing  I  ever  heard 
of!"  he  declared,  nodding  toward  the  cap- 
tive under  the  hat.  "  You  call  yourself  a 
foreigner  doll,  do  you  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  up  where  the  foreigners  come  from 
the  dolls  have  long,  curly  hair,  and  eyes 
that  open  and  shut,  and  red  mouths  and 
pink  cheeks,  and  arms  and  legs  that  bend 
just  as  well  as  mine  do,  and  they  wear 
fine  stockings  and  shoes,  and  some  of 
them  walk  about  and  say  mam-ma,  pa-pa, 
and  their  clothes — " 

Georgia's  breath  was  coming  fast,  her 
lips  were  parted,  and  her  eyes  shone. 
The  young  man  who  was  building  the 
jail  happened  to  look  up  from  his  work 
and  saw  her.  u  It's  so,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  nod.  "  Did  you  ever  see  any  like 
that?" 

"  No,"  said  Georgia,  shaking  her  head. 
A  shadow  passed  over  the  neighboring 
mountains.  They  had  missed  all  such 
marvels,  too. 

"  I  have,"  said  the  young  man,  "  in  the 
toy-shop  windows ;  but  I  suppose  you've 
never  seen  the  toy-shops?" 

"  No,"  Georgia  said  again.  She  came 
up  to  where  he  was  building.  "  And  I 
never  seed  a  man  playin'  with  dolls  afore, 
either,"  she  added.  "Doesn't  you-uns 
have  no  work  ter  do  ?" 

The  man  had  taken  off  a  box  and  a 
bundle  of  queer-looking  sticks  which  had 
been  slung  from  his  shoulder.  Now  he 
left  the  jail  and  began  unfastening  the 
box.  "  Perhaps  you'll  think  my  work  a 
good  deal  the  same  as  doll-play,"  he  said. 
He  took  two  or  three  boards  with  pictures 
on  them  from  the  box,  and  leaned  them 
up  against  the  tree. 

"  Oh-h !"  breathed  Georgia. 

"  Those  are  the  dolls  I  make,"  he  said. 

"  But  that's  the  livin'  face  of  Jackson 
Barker,"  she  cried,  pointing  to  one  of 
them.  "  Do  you-uns  claim  ter  ha'  made 
hit  ter  look  like  that?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  I  wisht  you'd  tell  me  how*" 

The  artist  smiled.  "  It's  just  by  try- 
ing— a  good  deal  as  it  is  with  you  in  mak- 
ing dolls,"  he  explained. 

She  went  up  close,  and  looked  at  the 
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board  with  its  bit  of  canvas  tacked  on  it. 
Then  she  turned  a  puzzled  face  toward 
him.  " But  this-hyar's  flat"  she  said, 
"  an'  yet  it  looks  like  it  was  standin'  out. 
I  couldn't  do  that.  I  couldn't  noways 
make  a  doll  out'n  a  flat  piece  o'  wood." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  me  do  it  ?"  he 
asked. 

She  nodded  silently. 

"  Then  we'll  begin  with  the  foreigner," 
he  said.  "  I  suppose  there's  no  danger 
in  letting  him  out  now  that  you're  here  to 
guard  him  while  I  paint"  He  lifted  his 
hat  gingerly  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  he  and  Georgia  both  laughed  as  they 
saw  the  helpless  way  in  which  the  corn- 
cob doll  glared  up  into  the  sunlight. 
Georgia  set  him  up  against  a  tree  in  the 
severely  upright  position  which  his  con- 
struction demanded,  and  then  stood  by 
the  stranger's  elbow,  watching.  His 
bunch  of  brushes,  the  shining  tubes  from 
which  he  squeezed  dabs  of  color  on  to  his 
palette,  the  jointed  easel  which  he  put 
together  and  set  up  so  quickly,  and  the 
camp-stool  on  which  he  seated  himself, 
were  all  fascinating  accessories  to  the 
making  of  dolls,  either  flat  or  round,  and 
she  forgot  to  be  afraid.  The  artist  glanced 
at  the  corn-shuck  clothing  of  the  foreigner, 
and  matched  it  with  a  mixture  of  paint 
which  he  blended  back  and  forth  with  a 
brush,  while  he  asked  Georgia  questions 
about  the  people  on  tbe  mountain.  When 
he  began  to  paint,  she  drew  closer  and 
closer  until  she  was  leaning  at  his  very 
elbow.     Suddenly  she  caught  her  breath. 

"  Happy  kingdom  1"  she  murmured ; 
"  you  begun  it  flat,  an'  now  you've  made 
him  look  ter  be  a-standin'  out,  an'  I  was 
keepin'  watch  an'  yit  I  didn't  see  you 
when  you  did  hit  1" 

He  turned  round  to  laugh  at  her,  but 
when  he  saw  that  her  face  was  not  only 
surprised  but  frightened,  he  did  not  laugh. 
"  I'll  paint  another  and  paint  it  slower," 
he  said,  "  and  then  perhaps  you'll  see ;" 
and,  stooping,  he  picked  up  the  gayest  of 
her  dolls.  It  was  dressed  in  dark-red 
oak  leaves  slashed  with  sumac,  and  its 
head  was  a  hickory-nut  on  which  she  had 
traced  features  with  the  faint  red  juice  of 
a  berry. 

41  I'll  try  to  keep  a  pearter  watch,"  she 
said,  gravely,  as  the  young  man  touched 
the  oak-leaf  dress  upon  the  canvas. 
In  spite  Qf  bis  promise  he  was  tempted 


to  work  so  fast  that  for  a  second  time  she 
would  miss  "  seeing  him  do  it,"  but  he 
was  afraid  that  she  would  run  away,  and 
so  he  began  explaining  to  her  how  the 
form  began  to  stand  out  when  he  put  in 
the  shadows.  She  partly  understood  him, 
and  when  he  finished  the  doll  and  began 
painting  a  background  of  rough  brown 
bark  and  shadow  behind  it,  she  scarcely 
drew  her  breath. 

"  Oh,  I  seed  you  1  I  seed  you  this  time  1" 
she  cried  at  the  end ;  "  an'  I  believe  I 
could  do  hit  too." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  want  to  do  next?" 
he  asked,  without  looking  up.  "  I  want 
to  make  a  picture  of  you." 

"  An'  put  me  over  where  you'd  look  at 
me  an'  I  couldn't  see  the  picter  begin  to 
stand  out  ?"  she  objected. 

"  You  may  come  round  once  in  a  while 
and  look,"  the  young  man  promised.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  keenest  person  he  had 
found  yet  in  the  mountains,  where  most 
of  the  people  in  their  own  obscure  way 
are  shrewd. 

She  stood  a  moment  pondering.  "  I'll 
do  hit,"  she  said,  "if  you-uns  '11  keep 
talkin'  to  me  'bout  them  'ar  dolls,  like 
you  was  talkin'  to  the  fureigner.  You 
know  I  ain't  never  seed  a  real  dolL 
Mammy  had  one  when  she  was  little,  'cause 
she  lived  in  the  settlement;  but  my  aunt, 
what  lives  in  Crookneck  Cove,  smashed 
hits  head  on  a  stone  a-playin'  with  hit, 
so  I  ain't  never  seed  a  doll." 

Her  face  was  very  wistful — too  wistful 
for  the  picture  that  the  artist  wanted* 
"  Did  I  tell  you  about  the  kind  that  have 
eyes  that  open  and  shut  ?"  he  asked,  as 
he  chose  a  brush. 

Georgia  looked  at  him  eagerly.  "I 
wisht  you'd  tell  hit  over  ter  me,"  she  said. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I'll  tell 
you  about  every  doll  I  ever  saw " — and 
he  began  to  work.  Georgia  could  not 
watch  the  picture  of  her  own  face  as  it 
stood  swiftly  out  from  the  fresh  canvas 
on  the  easel,  but  her  eyes  grew  each 
moment  softer  and  brighter  and  more 
bewildering  to  paint,  as  they  saw  another 
picture  all  in  words  unfold  against  the 
background  of  the  forest  The  shadows 
lengthened  on  the  mountains,  giving 
them  the  look  of  listening,  too,  for  they 
had  seen  no  dolls  but  Georgia's  in  all  their 
years.  Georgia  was  used  to  marking  the 
hours  by  the  mountains,  as  if  they  were 
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great  dials  which  had  been  placed  in 
sight  so  that  her  mother  would  not  need 
to  scold  her  for  coming  home  too  late,  and 
yet  she  did  not  notice  how  the  purple 
twilight  spread  from  the  ravines  and  rose 
from  slope  to  slope.  The  lower  spur  of 
Crab's  Claw  sank  beneath  it,  and  that 
meant  that  it  was  time  for  putting  all  her 
dolls  to  bed ;  but  she  was  turning  back 
the  coverlet  of  a  real  doll's  bed  far  in  the 
North.  The  whole  of  Crab's  Claw  sank 
beneath  the  golden  level  of  the  sunbeams, 
and  she  should  have  started  home ;  but 
she  was  where  a  myriad  glistening  lights 
were  making  all  the  marvelous  world  as 
white  as  day,  and  groups  of  people  lin- 
gered by  great  windows  full  of  toys.  The 
sunset  lingered  on  old  Bald  Top  in  the 
east,  just  as  a  patient  comrade  lingers  and 
calls  again. 

The  young  man  got  up  from  his  stool 
and  stuck  his  brushes  through  his  palette 
just  as  Bald  Top  faded  into  shadow,  and 
only  Old  Surly  lifted  its  frowning  head 
into  the  whole  glory  of  the  west.  He  had 
put  the  last  touch  on  his  picture,  and  he 
walked  away  and  looked  at  it  with  a  con- 
tented sigh.  Georgia  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  went  around  to  see.  She  was  a  little 
numb  from  sitting  still  so  long.  "  Happy 
kingdom  1  but  hit's  jus'  like  looking  inter 
the  spring  er  the  water-bucket,"  she  cried, 
nervously.  "I'm  right  much  better  fa- 
vored than  the  fureigner,"  she  added, 
glancing  down  where  he  had  been  dropped 
and  forgotten  at  the  side  of  the  tree.  It 
seemed  unreal  to  come  back  into  her 
little  home-made  world  after  all  that  she 
had  seen.  Even  her  mountain  people  as 
they  stared  up  at  her  with  their  innocent 
faces  made  her  heart  begin  to  ache.  The 
sun  was  out  of  sight,  and  the  stranger 
was  packing  up  his  box.  "Is  you-uns 
goin',  too  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  up 
North  where  the  dolls  are.  I  wish  I 
didn't  have  to  go." 

"  But  you've  only  painted  one  of  the 
mounting  people,"  she  pleaded,  pointing 
down  at  them.  It  did  not  quite  seem 
possible  that,  after  one  such  golden  day, 
there  should  be  a  to-morrow  when  she 
would  have  nothing  but  her  silent  moun- 
tains and  her  tiny,  silent  dolls. 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  dolls  as 
they  lay  patiently  waiting  for  their  por- 
traits in  a  row  along  the  root.    "And 


I  haven't  finished  the  jail,  either,"  he 
laughed.  "  I  shall  have  to  leave  all  that 
to  you.   Good-by."   He  held  out  his  hand. 

Georgia  took  it  mutely,  'the  twilight 
hush  had  risen  so  that  it  filled  the  clear- 
ing round  the  play-house  tree.  It  seemed 
so  pitiful  to  leave  her  standing  all  alone 
in  it  that  a  sudden  regret  came  into  the 
stranger's  face.  "I'm  awfully  sorry  to 
go,"  he  said. 

A  little  sob  choked  Georgia.  "  Sorry !" 
she  cried ;  "  when  you're  goin'  to  see  them 
dolls?" 

The  stranger  put  his  other  hand  over 
the  hand  of  hers  he  held.  "  You  dear 
little  child,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know 
that  I'm  going  to  send  one  of  those  dolls 
to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,"  breathed  Georgia.  The  stranger 
was  tramping  off  into  the  woods,  but  the 
twilight  was  no  longer  lonely  now.  She 
stood  with  clasped  hands  watching  until 
the  trees  and  the  dimness  shut  him  out  of 
sight.  The  sunset  colors  lingered,  but 
the  moon  rose  over  Bald  Top,  and,  know- 
ing that  even  the  happiest  little  girl  in  all 
the  mountains  must  not  stay  out  after  the 
light  has  left  the  west,  it  silvered  the 
shadowy  path  in  front  of  her  and  led  her 
home. 
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A  Home-Made  Outfit — How  to 
Make  and  How  to  Use  It 

By  Belle  S.  Cragin 

In  Three  Parts II. 

Suppose  you  are  sitting  on  the  piazza 
at  dusk,  and  a  great  blundering  insect 
comes  droning  along,  and  tumbles  on  the 
boards  at  your  feet  with  a  noisy  buzz  and 
scurry  of  wings.  This  is  the  June-bug, 
or  properly  the  dor-beetle,  familiar  to 
every  one.  He  is  harmless,  and  you  may 
pick  him  up  without  fear,  and  drop  him 
into  your  cyanide  bottle.  This  method 
of  killing  is  as  merciful  as  any,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  beetle  dies,  apparently 
without  suffering.  You  had  better  allow 
him  to  remain  in  the  bottle  for  some  time, 
as  large,  strong  beetles  are  tenacious  of 
life  and  frequently  revive  when  taken  out 
too  soon.  While  you  are  waiting  to  be 
sure  about  him,  you  may  learn  something 
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of  his  family,  which  will  help  you  by  and 
by.  If  you  are  persevering  enough  to 
cultivate  a  really  scientific  interest  in  your 
pursuit,  you  will  wish  sometime  to  arrange 
your  specimens  by  families  and  classes; 
and  you  will  not  put  beetles  and  bugs  in 
the  same  class,  for  a  beetle  is  not  a  bug, 
though  a  great  many  people  think  he  is. 

Beetles  belong  to  the  family  called 
Co-le-<Sp-te-ra.  A  true  beetle  has  two  hard 
shields,  called  H-y-tra,  covering  his  wings, 
which  are  gauzy,  and  are  folded  when  not 
in  use.  Some  kinds  of  beetles  have  no 
wings,  but  they  all  have  the  elytra.  He 
has  always  six  legs ;  two  eyes  made  up  of 
many  little  eyes,  and  called,  therefore, 
compound ;  two  jointed  feelers  called  an- 
tennae, usually  of  eleven  joints ;  and  two 
horny  jaws  called  mandibles.  Bugs,  on 
the  contrary,  are  sucking  insects.  Their 
family  name  is  He-mfp-te-ra.  There  are 
five  other  groups  of  insects — Lep-id6p- 
te-ra,  or  butterflies  and  moths ;  Hy-men- 
6r>te-ra,  to  which  bees  belong;  Dfp-te-ra, 
including  flies;  Or-th6p-te-ra,  grasshop- 
pers; and  Neu-r6p-te-ra,  the  dragon-fly 
family. 

All  insects  are  made  in  three  parts — 
head,  chest  or  thorax,  and  abdomen — 
and  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  thorax  that 
you  must  insert  the  pin.  Push  it  through 
till  only  a  little,  perhaps  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  not  less,  remains  above  his  back. 
Then  grasp  the  pin  firmly  with  the  pliers 
and  run  the  point  into  the  cork  in  the 
block.  You  must  take  hold  as  near  the 
point  as  possible,  or  the  pin  will  bend, 
which  is  a  vexing  experience.  It  must 
go  through  so  far  that  the  beetle's  legs 
rest  in  a  natural  position  on  the  surface 
of  the  block,  the  under  side  of  the  body 
lying  in  the  slot  It  makes  no  special 
difference  whether  his  body  touches  the 
block  or  not,  because  it  is  hard  and  will 
probably  dry  all  right ;  but  a  butterfly  or 
any  soft-bodied  insect  must  have  its  body 
supported  while  drying. 

Now,  with  a  long  pin  arrange  the  legs 
and  the  antennae  naturally,  and  be  sure  that 
the  wing-covers  are  close  together,  as  they 
were  in  life.  If  you  wish  to  represent  the 
beetle  in  flight,  that  is  another  thing,  and 
a  difficult  one.  Raise  the  elytra  and  ex- 
tend the  wings,  and  trail  the  legs  as  a 
beetle  does  when  flying.  But  for  a  be- 
ginner the  position  of  rest  is  best 

You  must 'train  your  tyes  to  notice 


insects,  because  there  is  an  art  in  mount- 
ing even  a  beetle  properly.  Some  carry 
their  legs  much  bent,  others  sprawl  them 
out ;  some  carry  the  antennae  curved,  some 
almost  straight  The  best  collection  will 
be  spoiled  by  unlifelike  attitudes  in  the 
specimens. 

Put  your  block  and  beetle  safely  away 
in  a  dry,  warm,  dark  place,  and  let  them 
remain  till  the  insect  is  thoroughly  dry, 
several  days  at  least  Then  with  your 
pliers  give  him  a  permanent  resting-place 
in  the  pasteboard  box,  pushing  the  pin 
in  about  the  thickness  of  the  cork.  Be 
sure  that  he  is  not  so  near  the  sides  of 
the  box  that,  if  they  warp  a  little,  as  they 
probably  will,  they  will  touch  him.  Cut 
down  the  box  at  the  corners  till  filled. 
Then  the  sides  are  not  in  your  way,  and 
with  your  long  pliers  you  can  reach  in 
among  the  forest  of  pins,  and  add  to 
or  subtract  from  your  collection  at  will. 
When  the  box  is  full,  close  it  firmly  by 
pasting  strips  of  cotton  cloth  over  the 
corners  outside.  Do  not  crowd  your 
specimens  in  the  box.  Cork  is  cheap  and 
pasteboard  boxes  are  cheaper,  but  over- 
crowding is  sometimes  expensive. 

There  are  wooden  boxes  made  for  the 
purpose,  but  if  these  are  used  you  must 
have,  instead  of  your  twenty-cent  pliers, 
a  pair  of  pinning  forceps  with  curved 
arms,  the  cheapest  of  which  costs  a  dollar, 
and  the  best  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  a  plebeian  dor- 
beetle  that  blunders  into  your  lap  in  the 
dusk,  your  specimen  is  a  royal  swallow- 
tailed  butterfly  that  has  led  you  a  long 
chase  over  the  fields  on  a  roasting-hot 
summer  day.  Do  not  grow  excited  and 
ruin  your  chances  by  a  hasty  blow  ;  and 
never  let  yourself  be  angry  if  the  little 
creature  gets  the  better  of  you  in  his 
flight  for  freedom  and  life.  Be  patient, 
persevere,  and  learn  by  failure  how  to 
succeed  next  time. 

But  when  your  perseverance  has  con- 
quered, and  the  net  settles  over  the  flut- 
tering prisoner,  confine  him  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  small  compass,  usually  by  press- 
ing the  net  down  lightly  on  either  side 
of  him,  and  drop  a  drop  or  two  of  chloro- 
form directly  upon  his  head.  Keep  a 
steady  hand  and  do  not  drench  him,  nor 
drop  the  chloroform  in  the  wrong  place. 
On  his  back  it  will  not  kill  him,  on  his 
wings  it  may  mar  their  beauty.    He  will 
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die  quietly,  almost  instantly,  and  the 
bright  color  which  the  chloroform  ob- 
scured will  return  as  it  evaporates.  Take 
him  out  very  carefully,  and  lay  him  with 
closed  wings  in  a  fold  of  soft  paper  in  a 
small  box. 

Mount  him  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
my  early  collecting  days  I  used  to  carry  a 
number  of  blocks  with  me,  and  mount 
each  specimen  as  secured.  The  blocks 
were  then  laid  side  by  side  in  a  box,  and 
the  specimens  reached  home  in  perfect 
condition.  It  requires  thoughtfulness  not 
to  forget  and  turn  the  box  upside  down, 
but  it  pays.  The  collecting-boxes  referred 
to  before  will  carry  your  specimens  home 
with  the  least  worry. 

In  mounting  a  specimen,  take  care  that 
the  wings  are  spread  as  they  were  carried 
in  life.  There  is  a  difference  between 
moths  and  butterflies  in  this,  and  often 
a  difference  between  the  spread  of  wings 
in  flight  and  at  rest.  These  things,  as  I 
said  before,  you  should  learn  to  notice. 
Your  own  eyes  are  far  better  for  your  own 
use  than  the  eyes  of  any  one  else. 

If  the  wings  slip  and  will  not  stay  where 
you  wish  them,  a  fine  insect-pin  or  a  needle 
may  be  used  to  hold  them  till  dry.  Place 
the  needle  or  pin  close  to  a  vein  of  the 
wing,  as  the  delicate  substance  between 
the  veins  will  not  stand  the  least  strain. 

If  an  insect  becomes  dry  and  stiff  before 
you  are  ready  to  mount  him,  you  will  find 
him  extremely  brittle,  and  unless  you  are 
careful  you  will  lose  all  your  previous 
pains.  Take  an  old  dish — a  tin  tomato- 
can  is  good  enough,  but  it  must  not  leak 
— fill  it  with  sand,  and  pour  in  warm  water 
till  it  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Put  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  and  lay  your  dry  speci- 
men on  the  sand.  Of  course  feathery 
wings  should  not  touch  anything  that 
might  mar  them.  The  water  should  never 
quite  stand  on  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
but  it  must  be  saturated  all  the  time,  and 
kept  warm.  You  will  need  to  watch  it 
pretty  closely.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
your  specimen,  unless  he  is  a  regular 
mummy  for  dryness,  will  become  so  flex- 
ible as  to  wings  and  legs  that  you  may 
move  them.  But  do  not  force  the  proc- 
ess.    It  takes  time. 


Butterflies  and  moths  belong  to  the 
Lepidoptera.  The  abdomen  of  butterflies 
is  shorter  and  smaller  than  in  moths. 
They  have  two  antennae,  usually  with 
knobs  at  the  end;  two  compound  eyes, 
and  two  simple  eyes  right  behind  them; 
two  pairs  of  wings  without  covers,  which 
are  colored  almost  as  brightly  beneath  as 
above,  and  which  when  at  rest  they  carry 
upright,  displaying  the  under  side.  Moths, 
on  the  contrary,  have  little  beauty  on  the 
under  side  of  their  wings,  and  carry  them 
at  rest  in  a  sloping  position.  Their  an- 
tennae, too,  are  not  knobbed,  and  are 
sometimes,  notably  in  the  hawk-moths,  of 
a  lovely,  delicate,  feathery  construction. 
Butterflies  fly  by  daylight;  moths  gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  by  night ;  and 
the  sphinges  or  sphinxes,  known  as  hawk- 
moths,  by  twilight.  These  last  are  also 
called  humming-bird  moths,  from  their 
habit  of  balancing  on  vibrating  wings  in 
front  of  the  flower  whose  honey  they 
seek.  They  are  easily,  in  the  dusk,  mis- 
taken for  humming-birds. 

Some  moths  have  very  large,  soft  abdo- 
mens, so  that  they  may  be  drawn  and 
stuffed,  like  a  turkey,  only  with  fine  cot- 
ton-wool instead  of  good  things.  But 
that  is  an  operation  rather  too  difficult 
and  delicate  for  very  young  fingers,  and 
is  generally  better  omitted. 

A  little  lump  of  camphor  in  a  bag, 
sewed  into  a  corner  of  your  box,  will  help 
keep  away  the  tiny  moths  which,  if  allowed, 
will  ruin  your  collection.  A  lump  in  each 
corner  might  be  better  yet,  and  watchful- 
ness is  best  of  all. 

Not  long  since  I  visited  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  one  of  the  -largest 
cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  I  saw 
cases  of  insects  arranged  with  great  care, 
but  literally  riddled  by  moths.  Legs, 
wings,  fragments  of  all  sorts  were  strewn 
everywhere,  mingled  with  the  fine  dust 
which  is  an  unfailing  sign,  often  the  first 
sign,  of  moths.  In  some  instances  only 
the  pin  was  left,  and  comparatively  few 
specimens  were  perfect. 

Other  things  are  used  to  prevent  moths, 
but  camphor  is  simple  and  safe.  There 
is  one  objection  to  its  use,  which  I  will 
mention  next  time. 
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Modern  Methods  of  Church  Work1 

The  modern  church  has  waited  long  for  such  a 
book  as  this,  because  it  has  waited  for  the  facts 
which  the  book  reports.  Its  cardinal  merit  is 
that,  while  it  sets  forth  what  ought  to  be,  it  de- 
scribes what  has  actually  begun  to  be.  It  is  a 
report  of  the  new  methods  of  church  work  now 
in  successful  operation  in  churches  of  various 
denominations  throughout  the  country.  This  is 
given  with  sufficient  detail  to  be  duly  instructive 
for  beginners,  and  with  such  an  account  of  results 
as  to  encourage  imitation.  Friends  whose  nu- 
merous inquiries  for  information  of  this  kind  we 
have  answered  privately  and  in  our  Notes  and 
Queries  column  we  shall  now  answer  more  easily 
and  adequately  by  a  simple  reference  to  this 
book.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  circulated  in 
a  million  copies. 

Dr.  Edwin  Abbott,  in  his  recent  book,  "  The 
Spirit  on  the  Waters,"  remarks  on  the  fact  that 
church  discipline  has  largely  fallen  into  disuse. 
He  thinks  that  in  modern  times  and  in  great 
cities  the  desirable  substitute  is  "  a  kind  of  self- 
executing  church  discipline,  in  inner  meetings 
and  associations  of  church  members"  for  the 
philanthropic  work  which  tends,  as  St.  Paul 
taught,  to  spiritual  harmony  and  development. 
He  who  will  not  share  in  these  simply  cuts  him- 
self off  from  the  body.  With  Dr.  Edwin  Abbott's 
conclusion  there  can  be  no  dispute,  except  to 
strike  out  the  word  we  italicize :  "  Some  church 
discipline,  direct  or  indirect— springing  out  of 
church  work  and  church  worship — is  perhaps 
essential  to  any  powerful  revival  of  Christian 
congregational  life."  This  is  precisely  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Mr.  Mead's  book  leads.  He 
emphasizes  it  by  a  tabular,  comparison  of  the  old 
method  and  the  new.  "  Had  all  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  United  States  attained  the 
same  average  of  gain  on  confession  [of  faith] 
during  these  six  years  with  the  institutional 
churches,  it  would  have  increased  their  total  by 
a  hundred  thousand  converts." 

"Open  church,"  however,  is,  in  Mr.  Mead's 
view,  far  preferable  to  the  term  "institutional 
church "  as  a  designation  of  the  churches 
that  are  open  all  days,  not  only  for  wor- 
ship, but  for  ministry  in  the  name  of  Christ  to 
all  the  varied  needs  of  the  community.  How 
varied  these  needs  are  appears  from  the  forty 
and  more  chapters  in  which  he  describes  and 
discusses  that  number  of  different  lines  of  such  a 
ministry.  In  view  of  the  class  jealousies  with 
which  modern  social  life  is  diseased,  this  expan- 

*  Modem  Methods  in  Church   Work:    The  Gospel 
Renaissance.    By  the  Rev.  George  Whltefield  Mead. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thomp- 
son, DD.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    SI. SO. 
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sion  of  the  Christly  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  ser- 
vice, that  the  spirit  of  Christ  may  be  realized  as 
the  light  and  life  of  man,  is,  as  Mr.  Mead  finely 
observes,  simply  a  return  of  the  days  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  a  recovery  of  the  truth  which  the 
primitive  Church  derived  from  Him,  that  her 
office  is  to  heal  and  to  teach,  as  well  as  to 
preach. 

For  such  a  work  it  must  be  confessed  that  very 
many  churches  are  as  yet  inadequately  manned. 
Churches  that  have  entered  it  "have  for  the 
most  part  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  two  and 
more  pastors."  In  view  of  this,  the  present  un- 
pleasant fact  of  a  multitude  of  unemployed  min- 
isters may  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  evil.  It 
certainly  does  not  warrant  the  recent  remark  by 
the  secretary  of  a  great  society,  that  the  theolog- 
ical seminaries  should  admit  no  new  students 
next  autumn.  There  is  work  enough  for  all 
comers,  if  they  can  only  get  it  opened  to  them. 
In  this  connection  the  remark  of  Dr.  Thompson 
in  his  Introduction  is  significant :  "  The  right  use 
of  money  is  one  of  the  living  questions  in  the 
administration  of  church  affairs." 

There  is  very  little  in  this  book  that  seems 
open  to  fair  criticism.  We  must  say,  however, 
that  the  tables  showing  the  small  ratio  which 
converts  bear  to  the  church  membership  seem  to 
us  somewhat  misleading,  and  the  tables  showing 
the  "  average  cost  of  each  convert,"  as  reckoned 
from  "congregational  expenses,"  seem  much 
more  misleading.  Not  only  is  a  large  number, 
brought  into  church  membership  through  the 
gradual  processes  of  Christian  nurture,  rather 
questionably  classed  here  as  "converts,"  but 
unquestionably  many  are  effectively  brought 
into  a  Christian  life  who  for  various  reasons  do 
not  become  church  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  reckoning  of  cost  per  convert  is  falla- 
cious which  ignores  the  variety  of  needs  to  which 
congregational  expenditures  are  applied.  Among 
these  the  feeding  of  the  Christian  life  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  forming  of  it.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  single  but  serious  omission  in  Mr.  Mead's 
comprehensive  account.  How  are  the  needs  of 
this  many-branched  home-work  to  be  supplied  ? 
How  is  the  cry  of  the  wide  world  for  Christian 
cultivators  to  be  answered?  It  can  only  be  by 
that  systematic  beneficence  which  still  waits  for 
organization,  for  the  delay  of  which  Christian 
missions  are  imperiled  the  world  over,  a  few 
making  heroic  efforts,  while  the  many  do  little  or 
nothing.  We  hope  to  see  this  gap  filled  in  a 
future  edition  of  this  most  valuable  book.  In 
degree  as  its  suggestions  are  worked  out  in  the 
lines  of  personal  service  we  shall  recover  the 
long-forgotten  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  true  priesthood, 
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each  member  of  it  daily  offering  the  sacrifices 
which  loose  men  from  their  sins. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  April  30.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Mrs.  Deland's  latest  volume  of  short  stories, 
The  Wisdom  of  Fools,  contains  four  short  stories, 
all  of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  been  read  in 
the  magazines ;  none  of  which  shows  any  marked 
new  departure  either  in  direction  or  in  style ;  all 
of  which  reveal  those  characteristics  which  have 
secured  for  everything  which  Mrs.  Deland  writes 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Steel  departs  from  her  usual 
field  of  fiction  in  her  short  novel,  In  the  Tideway. 
This  is  a  rather  high-pitched  and  tragical  romance 
of  life  in  England  and  in  the  Hebrides.  Slight 
as  the  stoiy  is,  it  has  unmistakable  power.    (The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) Mr.  Robert 

Ban,  in  The  Mutable  Many,  has  less  dash  and  fun 
than  in  most  of  his  books ;  he  here  first  tries  to 
deal  seriously  with  a  serious  subject — namely,  the 
relations  between  capitalist  and  employee.  His 
account  of  a  typical  strike  is  clever,  spirited,  and 
made  from  evidently  careful  study  of  average 
workmen  and  employers.  The  love  story  com- 
bined with  this  is  not  of  the  best.    (The  F.  A. 

Stokes   Company,  New  York.) Mr.  William 

Charles  Scully  has  often  been  called  the  Kipling 
of  South  Africa.  The  phrase  is  not  exact ;  while 
he  has  more  than  Kipling's  accurate  and  minute 
knowledge,  he  is  quite  without  his  power  of 
dramatic  narrative.  The  stories  in  the  little  vol- 
ume called  The  White  Hecatomb,  like  his  former 
"Kaffir  Stories,"  contain  immensely  interesting 
raw  material,  but  are  usually  told  with  bald  real- 
ism.   (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) From 

the  same  publishers  comes  Elizabeth  L.  Cabot's 
In  Plain  Air,  which  has  altogether  too  much 

trivial  dialogue,  and  lacks  force  in  every  way. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Carrie  G.  Child's  Lost 
Lineage,  which  is  still  more  crude  and  amateurish. 
(Mayflower  Publishing  Company,  Floral  Park, 
N.Y.) 

Miss  Archer  Archer,  by  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  an 
antidote  for  a  fit  of  the  blues.  The  plot  is  sim- 
ple, the  characters  winning  with  one  exception. 
The  reader  is  carried  in  the  beat  of  summer 
to  a  cottage  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  to  an 
ideal  house  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  winter. 
The  story  is  one  that  will  for  the  space  of  three 
hours  drive  away  dull  care.  A  Northern  and  a 
Southern  girl,  an  insurance  man  and  an  officer 
stationed  at  Old  Point,  a  maiden  lady  who  keeps 
boarders  and  knows  how,  and  two  matrons  of 
widely  contrasting  temperaments,  are  the  drama- 


tis persona?.  There  is  a  love  story,  or  rather 
there  are  two,  in  the  book.  * 

Gods  Winepress,  by  Arthur  Jenkinson  (Fred- 
erick Warne  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  a  religious 
novel,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  its  good  charac- 
ters suffer  fiery  trials,  its  wicked  characters  enjoy 
unquestioned  prosperity,  but  the  end  sees  good- 
ness crowned  and  the  wicked  duly  punished. 

The  writers  of  fiction  of  the  present  day  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  projectors  of  philanthropic 
and  religious  movements.  The  social  settle- 
ments, the  Salvation  Army,  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, have  all  furnished  backgrounds  and  ma- 
chinery for  the^  plots  in  many  novels  conceived 
and  worked  out  in  recent  years.  Captain  Molly, 
by  Mary  A.  Dennison  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston), 
brings  in  the  drum  and  tambourine  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  lassies,  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
banker,  who  wishes  to  join  the  Army,  and  is 
prevented  by  her  sense  of  duty  to  her  father. 
She  finally  feels  her  duty  to  humanity  greater 
than  her  duty  to  her  father,  and  leaves  her  home. 
She  becomes  Captain  Molly,  and  the  angel  of 
Paradise  Flats.  Captain  Molly  enters  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  part  to  escape  a  lover,  who  follows 
her  there  in  disguise  and  wins  her.  The  story 
closes  with  a  wedding. 

LITERATURE 

During  the  past  week  two  volumes  of  notable 
value  have  appeared  bearing  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  One  is 
M.  Aubert's  Literature  Francaise ;  Deux,  erne 
Annee;  Dix-Huitieme  et  Dix-Ntuvihne  Steele. 
In  this  second  year's  work  on  French  literature, 
M.  Aubert's  volume  is  good  as  a  sketch  of  what 
the  student  himself  should  fill  out  by  more  ex- 
tended reading.  Our  author's  plaint  is  indeed 
justified;  he  would  have  liked  to  supplement 
each  biographical  sketch  with  the  judgments  of 
standard  critics,  and  with  a  full  analysis  of  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  writer  under  discussion. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  to  those  who  are 
not  pursuing  a  course  in  French  literature  is  the 
distinction  which  M.  Aubert  makes  between 
primary  and  secondary  names.  According  to  him, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  four  figures  stand  out 
above  all  others:  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon, 
and  Montesquieu.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
scale  is  turned  in  favor  of  one  man  rather  than 
another  by  the  character  of  his  individuality,  his 
action  on  the  progress  of  the  age,  or  the  part  he 
played  on  the  stage  of  events  more  or  less  proxi- 
mate. Such  primary  names  are  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Blranger,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand,  Balzac, 
Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  Octave  Feuillet,  Thiers, 
Guizot,  Cousin,  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
Augier. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Philadelphia,  has  reprinted  an  essay  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Williams,  The  Conservative  Principle  in  Our  Lit- 
erature. The  essay  was  first  delivered  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  was  published  in  America 
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and  Great  Britain.  The  latter  edition  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  divinity  student  in  Scotland, 
and,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  did  more  than  any 
other  book  to  shape  his  ministerial  character. 
The  young  man  afterwards  came  to  America,  and 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 

in    New  York  City. Mr.  William    Norman 

Guthrie,  in  Modern  Poet- Prophets,  a  series  of  criti- 
cal and  interpretative  essays,  discourses  on  Dante, 
Goethe,  Robert  Browning,  Leopardi,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Clough,  Rossetti,  Shelley,  Hauptmann, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  others.  The  author  con- 
stantly suggests  the  kinship  of  all  true  religion 
and  true  poetry.  (Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati.) 

THE  DRAMA 

Goethe's  Got*  von  Berlichingen  has  been  ad- 
mirably edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
map,  by  Dr.  Frank  Goodrich,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. Readers  of  German  do  not  always  realize 
the  important  position  which  this  play  occupies 
in  general  history,  in  the  history  of  German  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  history  of  Goethe's  development. 
"Gotz"  reproduces  for  us  the  character  and 
surroundings  of  a  German  Free  Knight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have 
also  the  first  presentation  of  genuinely  German 
character,  costumes,  and  decorations — for  up  to 
that  time  it  had  been  the  custom,  in  plays  repre- 
senting modern  life,  for  the  actors  to  wear  the 
dress  of  the  French  Court.  The  presentation  of 
"  Gdtz  "  marked  a  new  era  in  German  literature, 
because  it  was  the  first  play  of  the  radical  move- 
ment, although  not  the  first  truly  national  drama 
(that  had  been  produced  by  Lessing  in  "  Minna 
von  Barnhelm  ").  Nothing  could  be  more  thor- 
oughly national,  however,  than  Goethe's  charac- 
terization of  the  neglected  national  hero,  Gdtz. 
Lastly,  the  foundation  of  Goethe's  fame  dates 
from  the  publication  of  •«  Gdtz,"  a  work  which, 
as  Dr.  Goodrich  well  says,  has  all  the  freshness, 
vigor,  and  impetuosity,  the  charm  as  well  as  the 
defects,  of  youth. 

Of  the  secondary  plays  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
era  none  has  been  more  widely  discussed  than 
The  7\oo  Noble  Kinsmen,  largely  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  play  of  disputed  authorship.  In  the 
eailiest  known  edition  in  which  it  appeared — a 
quarto  of  1634 — Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  were 
announced  as  its  authors.  It  was  reprinted  in 
the  Second  Folio  Edition  of  Fletcher's  works  in 
1679,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare  which  appeared  during  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  centuries.  When  the  play 
came  to  be  studied  early  in  the  present  century, 
the  traces  of  double  authorship  were  very  clear. 
Fletcher's  hand  was  evidently  the  most  promi- 
nent in  shaping  the  play,  but  there  was  distinct 
evidence  of  another  hand  co-operating  with  him. 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  other  hand  was  Shakespeare's,  and  the  case 
for  Shakespeare  was  so  strongly  put  by  Mr. 
William  Spalding  in  1833  that  it  convinced  some 


sober  Shakespearean  critics,  among  them  Pro- 
fessor Dyce,  who  included  u  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men" in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  current'  of  opinion  has  run 
strongly  against  Shakespeare's  participation  in  the 
play,  and  most  readers  will  find  very  little  in  it 
which  in  any  way  suggests  the  hand  of  the 
master,  and  some  things  which  it  seems  incredible 
Shakespeare  could  have  done;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  evident  imitation  of  Ophelia  in  the 
gaoler's  daughter.  The  grace  and  beauty  of 
Fletcher  are  everywhere  apparent,  but  not  the 
strength,  the  insight,  and  the  supreme  expression 
of  Shakespeare.  The  play  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting one,  and  its  appearance  among  the  Temple 
Dramatists  is  timely.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

BIOGRAPHY 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams's  T%c 
Story  of  Jane  Austen's  Life  presents  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory form,  and  with  eighteen  full-page  illus- 
trations, a  very  well-written  and  attractive  biog- 
raphy. Mr.  Adams  made  thorough  personal  study 
of  his  subject  and  of  the  localities  associated 
with  Miss  Austen,  and  has  given  his  account  of 
her  life  a' great  deal  of  freshness.  He  is  in  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  her,  both  as  a  woman  and 
as  a  writer;  no  one  else  could  have  done  her  jus- 
tice from  either  point  of  view.  In  the  new  edition 
the  bibliography  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  bi- 
ography now  meets  the  most  fastidious  taste  as 
a  piece  of  book-making.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Vassar  has  published 
through  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  York, 
Uncle  John  Vassar,  a  graphic  account  of  a  re- 
markable man. 

Miss  Whiting  has  secured  her  own  audience 
through  the  two  series  of  her  *'  World  Beautiful " 
and  her  volume  of  poems,  "  From  Dreamland 
Sent."  All  these  books  show  a  sensitive  imagina- 
tion, a  vein  of  idealism,  and  no  small  command  of 
the  resources  of  expression.  Her  latest  book,  After 
Her  Death,  is  the  record  of  the  continuation  of 
a  friendship,  apparently  with  Miss  Kate  Field, 
which  was  not  interrupted  when  the  latter  died  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  which  was  continued 
not  only  in  Miss  Whiting's  feeling,  but  also,  ac- 
cording to  her  testimony,  in  certain  very  tangible 
and  real  ways.  To  describe  the  book  as  a  bit  of 
spiritualism  would  be  to  coarsen  its  quality ;  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  that  kind  of  gross 
materialism  which  has  so  long  been  called  spirit- 
ualism ;  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  fiber.  There 
is  very  little  possibility  of  danger  in  a  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  communication  between  this  world 
and  the  next  which  involves  the  lifting  of  our- 
selves up  to  the  spiritual  plane.  In  the  grosser 
forms  of  so-called  spiritualism,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  compel  the  spirits  to  communicate  with 
us.  In  Miss  Whiting's  book  this  process  is  re- 
versed, and  we  are  compelled  to  communicate 
with  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
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by  raising  ourselves  to  their  level.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  its  posi- 
tions, the  little  volume  contains  many  beautiful 
thoughts.     (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.) 

M-  Gaston  Boissier's  delightful  study  of  Roman 
society  in  Cicero's  time,  "  Ciceron  et  Ses  Amis," 
has  now  been  translated  and  published  under  the 
identical  title,  Cicero  and  His  Friends.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  New  York.)  We  reserve  to  a  later 
issue  comment  on  this  charming  book. 

Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
"  Commercial  Bulletin,"  has  published,  through 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  A  Chat  about 
Celebrities.  More  than  four  hundred  personages 
are  mentioned  in  this  book,  and  they  make  a  pic- 
turesque jumble.  Mr.  Guild's  reminiscences  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  wide  reading  accorded  to 
his  four  bright  books  of  travel. 

The  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  His  Son  and 
Grandson*  with  notes  and  biographical  sketch,  has 
been  added  to  the  Maynards'  English  Classic 
series.     (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
Christianity  and  Property:  An  Interpretation, 
by  Albert  £.  Waffle,  is  a  simple,  serious,  and 
suggestive  attempt  to  learn  just  what  the  New 
Testament  teaches  respecting  property,  and  what 
the  spirit  of  Christ  would  indicate  to  our  spirits 
that  these  teachings  mean  under  present-day  con- 
ditions. All  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
are  placed  together  without  note  or  comment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  essay,  and  the  author  s  ob- 
servations, while  not  radical,  are  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  quotations.  (American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  Philadelphia.) 

Dr.  Blackford  Condit  has  published,  through 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  second 
edition  of  his  History  of  the  English  Bible.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  necessity  of  an  appended 
chapter  to  complete  the  history  of  the  revised 
Bible  as  a  whole  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  a  new 

edition  of  the  work. Swedenborgians  will  be 

interested  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Benjamin 
Fiske  Barrett.  ( Swede nborg  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, Germantown,  Pennsylvania.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Two  more  parts  of  Dr.  Murray's  great  New 
English  D  ctionary  have  just  been  issued.  The 
work,  up  to  and  including  the  letter  E.  contains 
89,591  words — 66,254  main  word?,  10,156  special 
combinations  explained  under  main  words,  and 
13,181  subordinate  words.  This  gives  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  dictionary  as  to  inclusiveness. 
(The  MacmiUan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  attention  now  directed  upon  Nansen 
throughout  the  civilized  world  makes  specially 
timely  the  publication  in  a  cheap  form  of  bis 
The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.  Apart  from  its 
geographical  and  other  scientific  importance,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  readable  books 
of  exploration  and  adventure  ever  written.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


The  Rev.  S.  D.  Towne,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  has 
edited  and  published  a  Marriage  Memorial  and 
Wedding  Souvenir  which  affords  ministers  an 
opportuni+y  of  presenting  newly  wedded  couples 
with  a  marriage  certificate  in  a  form  that  may 
easily  be  preserved.  It  contains,  besides  the 
usual  certificate  form  of  marriage  ceremony 
adapted  from  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  some 
excellent  selections  of  prose  and  verse,  and  places 
for  attaching  unmounted  photographs,  newspaper 
clippings,  and  autographs  which  may  serve  as 
appropriate  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  The  idea 
of  the  compiler  is  novel  and  commendable,  but 
its  mechanical  execution  might  easily  be  con- 
siderably improved. 

Mr.  £.  NevUle-Rolfe,  the  British  Consul  for 
South  Italy,  and  the  author  of  popular  books  on 
Naples  and  Pompeii,  has  now  published  Naples 
in  the  Nineties.  (The  MacmiUan  Company,  New 
York.  The  author's  style  is  not  particularly 
felicitous;  his  subject  matter  is  attractive,  and 
his  sympathy  for  it  evident. 
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Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Trinity 

Church 
In  our  last  issue  we  commented  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  historic  Trinity 
Church,  which  is  the  second  oldest  church  of  this 
city,  and  the  wealthiest  of  any  city  in  the  whole 
country.  The  services  during  the  week  were  con- 
tinued according  to  the  programme.  The  great- 
ness of  the  parish,  its  long  and  unique  history, 
and  the  eminent  men  connected  *ith  it,  gave  to 
this  celebration  peculiar  significance.  The  church, 
including  its  chapels,  has  now  about  seven  thou- 
sand communicants.  The  chief  services  of  the 
week  were  those  on  Wednesday.  The  address  was 
delivered  by  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  while 
the  other  Bishops  of  New  York  State  and  the 
States  adjacent  were  present  There  were  also 
represented  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbia  University,  the  State  of  New  York  by 
its  Governor,  the  city  of  New  York  by  its  Mayor, 
the  old  First  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Churches 
by  their  pastors,  while  other  bodies  in  large 
numbers  were  also  represented.  The  sermon 
on  Monday  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  £.  N. 
Potter,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Hobart  College ; 
that  of  Tuesday,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford, 
D.D.;  on  Wednesday  the  address  was  given  by 
Bishop  Potter,  and  there  was  a  night  service 
of  festal  evensong;  on  Thursday  the  sermon 
was  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.; 
on  Friday  an  address  of  reminiscence  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary ;  and  on  Sun- 
day the  various  pulpits  of  the  parish  were  occu- 
pied by  visiting  bishops.  Perhaps  the  most  dis 
tinctly  characteristic  utterance  of  the  week  was 
that  of  the  distinguished  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  he  spoke  of  what  Trinity  Church  stands 
for  as  follows : 

First,  then,  it  has  stood,  and  now  stands,  for  the  sys- 
tem which  may  be  historically  described  as  Anglo-cath- 
olic Christianity.  The  doctrines,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  historic  record  have 
been  transmitted  from  that  primitive  age  to  our  day, 
and  are  now  preserved  in  England  in  her  Established 
Church.  These  have  been  modified,  filled  out,  inter- 
preted, by  special  customs,  uses,  and  traditions  peculiar 
to  the  English  branch  of  the  great  Church  of  Christ ; 
and  this  system,  Catholic  in  generals,  Anglican  in  par- 
ticulars, was  brought  over  to  this  place  when  New  Am- 
sterdam become  New  York.  So,  then,  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parish— not  to  pose  as,  inventor,  or  innovator, 
or  setter-forth  of  a  new  Gospel,  or  as  council  ball  of  a 
philosophy,  but  as  a  simple,  honest  witness  to  the  Gos- 
pel which  was  delivered  to  man  by  Christ.  As  such  the 
parish  represented  two  things  emphasized  by  our  great 
Hobart— evangelical  faith  and  apostolic  order. 

And  so  I  sum  it  up  that  the  parish  has  stood  for  two 
things  :  First,  a  stanch  loyalty  to  Church  principles,  as 
received  from  those  who  went  before  us ;  second,  a  sym- 
pathetic appropriation  of  the  best  that  has  come  through 
recent  revivals  and  awakenings  in  the  fold  of  Christ. 
And  so,  for  two  hundred  years,  this  has  been  a  great 


hearthstone  from  which  the  warmth  and  light  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  been  shed  abroad 
through  all  the  land ;  a  Christian  foundation  for  which 
every  one  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  grate- 
ful ;  which  has  exerted  a  prodigious  influence  for  truth 
and  righteousness,  the  pillars  of  Christian  States ;  which 
has  been  on  the  side  of  God  and  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ; 
which  has  illustrated  the  power  of  that  faith  in  works  of 
love  and  mercy,  whereof  the  record  is  about  us  on  every 
hand.  For  these  and  all  his  mercies  blessed  be  his  name 
from  whom  all  these  blessings  flow,  from  age  to  age, 
from  land  to  land  1 

The  music  at  the  various  services  was  impressive, 
and  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  masses  and 
interchanges  of  color  in  the  lavish  decoration. 
Dr.  Arthur  Messiter,  who  for  thirty  years  has 
been  Trinity's  organist  and  choirmaster,  presided 
at  the  chancel  organ,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Gilbert  offici- 
ated at  the  gallery  organ.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Dr  Gilbert  has  been  the  organist  at  Trin- 
ity Chapel — .he  most  important  of  the  many  out- 
growths of  old  Trinity.  The  floral  and  mural 
decorations  were,  of  course,  vastly  heightened 
during  the  stately  services,  with  their  blaze  of 
candles,  rich  robes  of  the  clergy,  bright  colors 
from  the  various  guild  banners,  and,  above  all, 
supeib  music.  The  large  organ  was  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  bay-leaves,  with  old-gold  ribbon. 
On  either  side  of  the  church,  under  the  window- 
bases,  were  massed  long  banks  of  flowers  of  solid 
color,  making  yet  more  massive  the  architect's 
plan.  The  chancel  was  rilled  with  a  profusion  of 
palms,  ferns,  and  flowers;  these  were  doubly 
effective  because  of  the  exquisite  reredos  back- 
ground. The  sun  pouring  through  the  painted 
windows  lit  up  with  startling  effect  this  glorious 
kaleidoscope  of  color.  There  had  been  provided, 
however,  another  and  a  special  light — that  of 
electricity.  This  appeared  in  two  forms.  There 
was  a  long  cresting  softened  by  translucentyfc*rV- 
dt-lis.  On  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  fourteen 
pillars  stood  figures  of  angels  in  life-size,  carry- 
ing water  lilies,  in  the  midst  of  which  glistened 
electric  lamps.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  decoration  were  the  banners  and  heraldic 
devices.  The  banners  hung  from  the  arches, 
and  were  in  continuous  line  above  the  arches. 
Beginning  at  the  left  side  of  the  chancel,  they 
were  so  arranged  as  to  present  in  proper  se- 
quence the  chief  events  of  the  church  year.  On 
either  side  of  the  organ  there  were  the  cross 
of  Constantine  and  the  banner  of  St.  George. 
The  work  of  arrangement  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Buckland,  to  whom  great  credit 
is  due.  Such  a  unique  and  attractive  exhibi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  ornament  has  never  before 
been  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  heraldic 
devices  represented  in  proper  sequence  various 
historic  events  touching  the  history  of  Trinity 
Church.  On  the  pillars  were  shields  bearing  his- 
toric crests  and  other  insignia.     Medallions  and 
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ecclesiastical  emblems  were  everywhere  present, 
and  the  effect  was  like  that  of  some  Middle  Age 
scene.  Among  the  medallions  were  those  of 
Trinity  Corporation  and  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  There  were  iron 
shields  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
the  See  of  London,  the  first  Seal  of  the  United 
States,  the  arms  of  the  first  American  Bishop 
(Bishop  Seabury),  of  New  Amsterdam,  of  George 
Washington,  of  Queen  Anne,  etc.  Oyer  the  ves- 
try doors  were  three  shields  representing  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  the  first  colonial  and  the 
first  American  arms.  Interesting  shields  were 
those  bearing  the  colonial  arms  carried  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  the  "  Pine  Tree  "  colonial  arms.  Our 
readers  should  note  that  the  mural  decorations 
will  be  left  in  Trinity  Church  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  their  present  condition  until  after  Ascen- 
sion Sunday.  These  decorations  are  worthy  of 
attention  from  every  one.  This  country  has  yet 
to  see  a  like  example  of  elaborateness  combined 
with  entire  good  taste. 

A  Heresy  Trial  in  Missouri 

The  late  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at 
Glen  wood,  Mo.,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Cunningham, 
has  for  some  time  been  charged  with  urging  false 
and  dangerous  teaching.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University  and  Gar- 
ret Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston,  and  was  for- 
merly pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  for  three  years  Presiding  Elder  in  the 
Little  Rock  District.  He  was  to  have  been  tried 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Annual  Conference  in  March, 
but  that  body,  with  no  charges  against  him,  carried 
on  one  or  two  examinations,  and  voted  that  he  was 
inefficient  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and  asked 
him  to  step  out  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Cunningham 
protested  against  such  unfair  treatment,  and,  after 
a  hard  struggle,  secured  the  promise  of  a  fair 
trial.  This  trial  has  just  closed,  having  been  held 
at  Kirksville,  Mo.  Six  Methodist  ministers  of  the 
same  Conference  as  the  accused  were  chosen  by 
the  Church  to  act  as  "  jury,"  and  the  Presiding 
Eider  to  sit  as  judge.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham and  many  friends  and  numerous  press 
reporters  were  present  to  hear  the  case,  but  at  the 
opening  the  court  voted  the  proceedings  secret, 
and  all  were  turned  out  of  the  building.  The 
court  even  went  so  far  as  to  move  to  an  upper 
story  of  the  church,  in  order  to  keep  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  press  officials.  The  court 
was  asked  to  give  its  reasons  for  such  proce- 
dure, but  refused  to  answer.  The  minister  on 
trial  was^llowed  to  define  no  terms  nor  to  explain 
any  passage  in  the  quotations  given  in  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  The  charges  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

charge:  heresy 

Specification  1.  The  said  George  E.  Cunningham 
holds  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  not  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  both  of 
our  faith  and  practice;  at  a  District  Conference  of  the 


Kirksville  District,  M.  E.  Church,  held  in  Lancaster, 
Mo.,  January  26-28, 1897,  the  said  Cunningham  did  as- 
sert and  maintain  the  following : 

"  The  theory  that  the  Bible  as  we  have  it  is  an  infal 
lible  and  final  authority  in  religion  has  already  made  it 
a  dead  book  to  multitudes  of  people."    (MS.,  page  31.) 

And  again :  "  But  we  have  evidences  of  a  continuous 
revelation  in  the  world  to-day."  (MS.,  page  32.)  "Hu- 
man souls  are  the  word  of  God  and  always  have  been." 
(MS.,  page  33.)  "  It  (the  Bible)  is  not  a  chart  to  guide 
men  to  some  world  removed  from  ours ;  it  is  not  a  prom- 
ise to  bless  in  some  other  state  of  existence."  (MS.,  page 
36.)  All  of  which  is  contrary  to  our  Article  of  Religion, 
No.  5 ;  and  to  Par.  33  of  our  Discipline. 

Specification  2.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  said 
Cunningham,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Sin  held  and 
defined  by  our  Church  (see  Art.  ot  Religion  No.  7) ,  did 
assert  as  follows : 

"  The  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  spirit  are  just 
the  same  as  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
the  exception  that  in  the  human  these  are  an  unfolding 
life,  and  the  divine  is  revealed  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  and  development  of  the  human."  (MS.,  page 
27.) 

On  these  charges  the  ecclesiastical  court  decided 
against  Mr.  Cunningham.  The  case  is  somewhat 
complicated,  first  by  the  Star  Chamber  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court,  which  violated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  in  hold- 
ing its  sessions  in  secret ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
affirmation  of  certain  of  the  prosecutors  that  Mr. 
Cunningham  is  condemned  less  for  heresy  than 
because  his  church  has  not  been  built  up,  and  by 
the  public  suspicion  that  he  is  condemned  for  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  social  and  industrial  reforms. 


The  New  Congregational  House 

For  several  years  there  have  been  suggestions 
of  a  new  Congregational  House  to  be  erected  in 
Boston  which  would  be  the  home  of  the  various 
interests  of  the  denomination.  Such  a  house,  of 
course,  should  be  in  Boston,  the  chief  Puritan 
city  of  the  world,  and  the  city  in  which  Congre- 
gationalism is  probably  stronger  than  anywhere 
else.  Plans  for  the  building  have  now  been  de- 
cided upon.  They  were  drawn  by  Messrs.  Shep- 
ley,  Rutan,  and  Coolidge,  who  are  successors  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson,  the  architect  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Boston.  We  quote  from  the  "  Con- 
gregationalist :"  "  The  design  of  the  exterior  is 
colonial  in  style,  and  it  is  monumental  rather  than 
ecclesiastical.  The  connection  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  with  the  first  settlements  in 
this  country  has  been  emphasized  in  the  design 
by  placing  between  the  second-story  windows 
four  panels  with  carving  representing  the  Em- 
barkation at  Delfshaven,  the  Signing  of  the  Com- 
pact in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  the  Landing 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  Treaty  with  the 
Indians/'  The  new  house  will  be  the  property 
of  the  American  Congregational  Association,  a 
society  founded  in  1853  to  preserve  the  religious 
history  and  literature  of  New  England.  The 
management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  thirty  direct- 
ors, ten  of  whom  are  ministers  and  twenty  lay- 
men. It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be 
completed  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Congregational  Council,  to  be  held  in 
Boston  in  1899. 

Methodist  Hospitals 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Methodist  Hos- 
pital in  Brooklyn  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Methodist  denomination  is  establishing  simi- 
lar institutions  in  nearly  all  of  our  large  cities. 
Indeed,  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  form 
of  religious  work  has  materially  narrowed  the 
field  from  which  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  can  draw 
its  support  In  the  past,  twenty-seven  annual 
conferences  have  officially  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Brooklyn  work ;  but  the  new 
Deaconess  Hospital  in  Boston,  the  Methodist 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  Christ  Hospital  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  Wesley  Hospital  now  being  es- 
tablished in  Chicago,  as  well  as  some  smaller  in- 
stitutions elsewhere,  have  narrowed  the  source  of 
supplies  for  the  Brooklyn  institution  to  the  terri- 
tory immediately  about  New  York.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  interest  in  the  work  has  deepened 
as  well  as  widened,  and  last  year  the  Brooklyn 
Hospital  received  upwards  of  $50,000  for  its  cur- 
rent expenses,  as  well  as  nearly  as  much  more  for 
its  building  fund.  The  work  of  the  hospital  is  in 
no  sense  denominational.  Of  the  twelve  hundred 
patients  cared  for  last  year,  nearly  one-quarter 
were  Catholics  and  a  few  were  avowed  skeptics. 
Christian  hospital  work  knows  no  creed  except 
that  laid  down  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. It  is  certainly  most  gratifying  to  see  how 
effectively  the  work  of  the  religious  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  among  the  sick  is  now  being  dis- 
charged by  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  Prot- 
estant laity.  This  work  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward until  free  hospitals  shall  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  in  church  communities  as  free 
churches  and  free  schools.  Such  ministrations 
as  these  are  twice  blest.  They  enrich  the  com- 
munities that  provide  them  as  much  as  they  en- 
rich the  individuals  who  are  healed  and  taught. 

The  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  International  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation recently  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  The  President  of  the  Convention 
was  Major  Joseph  Hardie,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  development 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Association 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  college  and  uni- 
versity work.  Naturally,  Secretaries  John  R. 
Mott  and  L.  D.  Wishard  were  prominent  in  the 
meetings.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  now  sixty- 
two  associations  of  colored  young  men ;  forty-two 
in  colleges,  of  which  thirty-eight  are  in  the  South ; 
and  twenty  city  or  town  associations,  twelve 
being  in  the  South.  One  of  the  most  significant 
utterances  of  the  whole  Convention  was  that  of 
the  President,  Major  Hardie,  himself  an  ex-Con- 
federate soldier,  who  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  heard 
a  man  say,  the  other  day,  that  the  colored  race 


was  on  trial,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  white 
race  that  is  on  trial.  You  and  I  are  on  trial. 
God  gave  us  the  African  when  he  permitted 
man's  avarice  to  penetrate  the  wilds  of  Africa  to 
shackle  him  and  bring  him  to  our  shore*.  He 
finally  brought  about  the  means  by  which  he  was 
declared  free.  And  I  take  it  that  this  was  God's 
way  of  taking  him  away  from  his  idols.  Shall 
we  be  like  the  priest  or  Levite,  who  passed  bj 
on  the  other  side,  or  shall  we,  like  the  Good 
Samaritan,  take  these  people  and  lift  them  up, 
and  make  them  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to 
their  race  ?  It  is  the  white  race  that  is  on  trial. 
Are  we  going  to  meet  this  question  and  bring 
these  people  to  God  ?"  That  is  a  noble  utter- 
ance. It  was  worth  having  the  meeting  at  Mo- 
bile to  have  that  address  made.  The  Conven- 
tion was  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  that 
the  Association  has  ever  held. 

Disciples'  City  Evangelization  Conference 
On  April  27  and  28  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
held  at  Cincinnati  the  third  in  a  series  of  con- 
ferences on  city  evangelization.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  there  being  about  two  hundred 
preachers  and  church  workers  present  from  out- 
side of  Cincinnati,  showing  clearly  the  widespread 
interest  in  this  often-discussed  and  unanswered 
question  now  pressing  so  heavily  upon  civic 
Christendom.  A  part  of  the  first  day  was  occu- 
pied with  an  able  address  by  the  Rev.  £.  W. 
Dorst,  city  evangelist  of  Chicago,  whose  large  ex- 
perience and  all-consuming  zeal  in  this  work  gave 
much  unction  to  his  message.  He  showed  that 
the  modem  revival  of  interest  in  evangelizing  the 
cities  is  but  a  renewal  of  the  Apostolic  methods 
of  spreading  the  gospel  of  grace.  The  "  Chicago 
plan  "  is  that  of  keeping  a  city  evangelist  in  the 
field  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  planting  of 
new  churches  or  the  strengthening  of  weak  ones. 
In  that  city  it  has  proven  a  marvelous  success. 
The  Rev.  S.  L.  Datsie,  of  Buffalo,  in  his  address 
on  "  Methods  in  City  Work,"  brought  into  dear 
light  the  commendable  features  not  only  of  the 
system  employed  in  Chicago,  but  described  also 
the  "St.  Louis  plan,"  which  centralizes  all  the 
forces  of  the  city  churches  in  a  "  City  Mission 
Board,"  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  churches,  who  co-operate  in  the  planting 
of  new  missions  without  the  help  of  a  city  evan- 
gelist. Just  now,  however,  they  are  holding  a 
great  tent-meeting  in  which  the  Rev.  J.  H.  O. 
Smith,  of  Chicago,  is  preaching  to  2,500  people 
every  night.  Another  method  of  work  discussed 
is  known  as  the  "  Pittsburg  plan,"  by  which  new 
communities  are  reached  through  the  ^uiet  but 
remarkably  successful  agency  of  the  cottage 
prayer-meeting.  One  of  the  chief  values  of  the 
Conference  was  indicated  in  a  strong  address  by 
the  Rev.  J.  £.  Pounds,  of  Indianapolis,  who 
spoke  on  "  Utilizing  Our  Forces."  It  reminded 
tne  Conference  of  the  vast  amount  of  wasted 
talent  in  all  our  churches,  which,  if  utilized,  would 
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multiply  the  power  of  Christendom  many  fold. 
Professor  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  spoke  two 
hours  in  the  evening  on  "  Social  Problems  of  the 
City,"  in  which  he  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
the  unredeemed  masses  of  our  city  population. 
The  latter  part  of  his  address  was  taken  up  in 
answering  questions,  This  proved  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  Conference.  The 
Rev.  I.  J.  Spencer,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  his  ad- 
dress on  "  Sunday-Schools  in  City  Work,"  urged 
the  ministers  to  preach  oftener  to  the  young 
people,  and  to  make  the  connection  between  the 
church  and  school  closer  and  more  vital.  The 
Rev.  T.  £.  Coramblett,  of  Pittsburg,  discussed  in 
a  sensible  manner  the  hard  problem  of  "  How  to 
Reach  the  Worldly  and  Well-to-do  in  the  Cities." 
J.  D.  Forrest,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  masterly 
paper  on  "Institutional  Methods  and  Social 
Settlements,"  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Philputt,  of 
Philadelphia,  fittingly  brought  the  Conference 
to  a  close  with  a  strong  address  on  "  The  Adap- 
tation of  Our  Position  to  the  Cities."  It  was  the 
largest  and  best  Conference  of  the  kind  yet  held 
by  the  Disciples. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

The  closing  exercises  for  the  year  of  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  seem  to  have  been 
of  peculiar  interest.  They  grouped  themselves 
around  the  Alumni  Institute,  the  President's  Re- 
ception, the  Triennial  Convention,  and  the  gradu- 
ating exercises.  The  addresses  at  the  Alumni  Insti- 
tute were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  Scott, 
who  spoke  on  "  Theology  and  Preaching ;"  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  who  spoke  on  "  The  Fu- 
ture Life  in  Literature."  In  addition,  brief  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  men  from  the  outposts; 
while  three  papers  were  also  presented  on  the 
subject  of  u  Preaching  ".by  the  Revs.  W.  R.  Day, 
A.  R.  Thain,  D.Dn  and  J.  W.  Fifield.  At  the 
reception  of  President  Fisl^  addresses  were  given 
by  prominent  men  connected  with  the  Theological 
Seminary.  The  chief  feature  of  the  Triennial 
Convention,  which  is  composed  of  pastors  and 
delegates  from  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 
interior  States,  was  the  address  by  the  Rev. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  on  <*  The 
Preacher's  Book."  Thirty-five  students  received 
the  graduate  degree;  of  these,  fifteen  received 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  eight,  the  diploma 
of  the  English  department;  three,  that  of  the 
Danish-Norwegian  department ;  and  ten,  that  of 
the  Swedish  department.  The  Seminary  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  the  fact  that  Professsr  W. 
Douglass  Mackenzie  has  at  last  definitely  ac- 
cepted its  chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  came  from  Scotland  two  or  three  years 
ago  under  a  provisional  arrangement.  He  has 
proved  himself  singularly  strong  and  efficient  in 
his  department,  and  the  Seminary  and  the 
churches  are  both  to  be  congratulated  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  important  chair. 


Dr.  Martineau 


On  April  21  the  venerable  James  Martineau 
celebrated  his  ninety-second  birthday.  Probably 
no  man  who  speaks  the  English  language  is  more 
universally  honored  for  his  great  ability,  his 
catholic  spirit,  and  his  Christian  character.  It  is 
somewhat  curious,  however,  to  notice  that  he  is 
now  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Camden  Road 
Congregational  Church,  Holloway,  London,  of 
which  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Moncur  Sime  is  pastor. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  indicate  any  change  in 
his  theological  opinions,  but  only  that  he  finds  a 
congenial  spiritual  home  in  the  church  which  he 
attends.  But  he  and  Dr.  Stopford  Brooke  are 
generally  classed  with  Unitarians,  though  both  of 
them  have  always  refused  to  admit  the  justice  of 
the  classification. 

"The  Kingdom" 

One  of  the  brightest  and  best-edited  papers 
which  come  to  our  table  has  been  the  "King- 
dom," which  has  been  published  in  Minneapolis. 
With  the  last  issue  it  disappears  from  our  list  of 
exchanges  for  a  few  months  to  reappear  later. 
It  is  proposed  to  greatly  enlarge  the  paper,  and 
make  it  the  organ  of  what  is  known  as  "  Christian 
Socialism."  It  will  seek  to  interpret  in  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  the  great  social  movements  of  our  time. 
It  will  devote  itself  to  social  rather  than  to  eccle- 
siastical Christianity.  Among  those  who  are  to 
be  associated  with  it  are  such  men  as  Professor 
Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  and 
Professor  Charles  Ceublin.  It  is  proposed  to 
issue  the  first  number  of  the  new  paper  in  Octo- 
ber. Abundant  provision  is  made  for  those 
whose  subscriptions  have  not  yet  expired.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  note  the  progress  of  a  paper 
which  has  been  so  eminently  fair,  spiritual,  and 
Christian  in  all  its  treatment  of  public  questions. 
If  into  the  new  and  larger  field  which  it  will  seek 
to  cultivate  it  carries  its  old  spirit,  it  will  be  a 
blessing,  not  only  to  social,  but  also  to  organized 
Christianity. 

Notes 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  will  be  held  at  Saratoga,  June  1-3. 
The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Frank  T. 
Bailey,  of  Denver,  Colo. 

A  subscriber  calls  our  attention  to  a  statement  made 
in  our  columns  that  the  Dr.  Paxton  who  is  engaged  in 
evangelical  work  in  Paris  is  not  the  Rev.  John  R.  Pax- 
ton,  D.D.,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  the  Rev.  James 
D.  Paxton,  formerly  of  the  Spruce  Street  Church  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  third  International  Convention  of  the  Epworth 
League  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  15-18. 
It  is  reported  that  the  correspondence  already  indicates 
that  there  will  be  an  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand Americans.  The  event  is  a  great  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  Methodism. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Ph.D.,  who  was  recently 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  has  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in 
New  York  in  the  service  of  the  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers.  The  Treasurer  of  this  organ- 
ization is  Mr.  Harvey  £.  Fisk,  and  the  address  is  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 


Notes  and  Queries 


Note  to  Correspondents.—/*  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  wiU% 
we  hope%  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address, 

1.  What  does  the  Christian  Church  enjoy  to-day  with 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit  not  enjoyed  by  the  Jewish 
Church  ?  2.  What  are  we  to  learn  from  John  vii.,  37-39 ; 
John  xiv.,  16-18;  John  xvi.f  7-11?  3.  What  are  we  to 
learn  from  Christ  as  recorded  in  Matt,  xxv.,  46, "  These 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment "?  4.  What 
is  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  Or  is  there  more  than  one  ? 
Why  unpardonable  ?  P.  M.  S. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  must  be  thought  of  as 
working  from  within  the  world  through  spiritually- 
minded  men,  rather  than  from  above  the  world. 
There  are  more  such  men  now  than  anciently, 
also  more  and  richer  material  in  history  and  ex- 
perience for  the  Spirit's  use  in  teaching.  2.  The 
first  passage  cannot  mean  that  the  Spirit  was  not 
yet  in  the  world,  since  the  writer  believed  that 
the  prophets  spoke  by  the  Spirit;  rather  that 
the  peculiar  power  of  the  Spirit,  as  shown  later 
in  the  Church,  was  not  yet.  The  second  pas- 
sage emphasizes  the  thought  of  "  forever ;"  the 
coming  Spirit  was  not  to  depart  like  Jesus.  The 
third  passage  teaches  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Christ's  bodily  presence  was  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  work  by  the  Spirit  abiding  in 
his  disciples,  and  that,  because  he  had  departed, 
his  work  of  convincing  the  world'  would  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  Spirit.  3.  That  those  who  are 
guilty  of  rejecting  the  law  of  brotherly  love  (as 
described  in  the  preceding  context)  go  to  their 
own  place  among  the  enemies  of  mankind  (de- 
scribed as  "  the  devil  and  his  angels  ")  into  the 
retributions  of  eternity.  For  "  everlasting  "  the 
R.  V.  uses  "eternal,"  meaning  not  lasting 
through,  but  belonging  to,  eternity — />.,  involved 
in  the  eternal  nature  of  things ;  which  is  that  the 
unloving  must  suffer.  (For  a  full  discussion  see 
"Beyond  the  Shadow,"  T.  Whittaker,  New 
York.)  4.  It  is  the  deliberate  rejection  of  what 
one  knows  to  be  essential  to  his  salvation :  un- 
pardonable, not  because  God  is  unforgiving,  but 
because  the  man  is  stubborn.  "Irremediable" 
is  less  liable  to  misunderstanding  than  "  unpar- 
donable." 

You  say,44  A  man  may  be  what  the  Church  calls '  saved ' 
and  not  be  a  Christian."  I.  Is  that  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  a  man  may  be  "  saved  "  in  God's  sight  and  not 
be  a  Christian— that  is,  he  need  not  have  a  knowledge  of 
or  a  belief  in  Christ  in  order  to  be  saved  ?  2.  You  further 
quote  from  Peter,  *•  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  God."  If 
that  is  true,  why  need  the  Christian  world  struggle  so 
strenuously  to  persuade  the  world  to  accept  Christ  ?  3. 
Yet  this  same  Peter  declares  (Acts  iv.,  12), "  Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other,"  etc.  I  confess  I  cannot 
reconcile  these  statements.  I  had  thought  salvation 
meant  being  saved,  and  that  this  came  through  the 
power  of  the  Christ  life.  If  men  are  to  be  saved  without 
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Christ,  why  trouble  them  to  accept  him  or  his  plan  of 
living  ?  If  I  have  succeeded  in  asking  a  rational  ques- 
tion, will  you  kindly  help  me  a  little  ?  I  ask  as  a  Chris- 
tian believer  and  worker.  S.  F.  J. 

1.  Certainly  not ;  rather  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment means  in  such  passages  as  2  Timothy  iiL, 
5;  Revelation  iii.,  1.  2.  Because  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  the  most  effective  means  to  the  saved 
character  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  M  ac- 
cepted." So  we  deem  education  a  necessity,  al- 
though some  of  the  ablest  men  have  been  unedu- 
cated. 3.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
salvation  without  a  historic  knowledge  of  Christ ; 
rather  that  there  is  none  without  the  saving 
thing  which  Christ  represents,  and  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world — *".  e,t  the  saved  character. 
This  may  exist  apart  from  the  historic  Christ; 
but  it  cannot  be  apart  from  the  essential  Christ. 
It  is  not  a  name,  but  a  thing,  which  the  Scriptures 
insist  on  as  essential  to  salvation. 

Please  inform  me  of  the  belief  held  by  the  Second 
Adventists.  They  say,  If  man  naturally  is  immortal, 
why  is  he  exhorted  to  seek  for  immortality  ?  and,  If  re- 
warded or  punished  at  death,  why  are  the  dead  said  to 
be  judged •*  at  Christ's  appearing  and  kingdom  "  ?  You 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  mentioning  other  points  of 
doctrine  held  by  Adventists  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  Christian  bodies.  C.  G.  H. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Adventists.  All 
of  them  believe  that  Christ  is  soon  to  return  to 
the  world  in  visible  form  to  inaugurate  a  mil- 
lennial reign  of  righteousness.  They  all,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  practice  baptism  by  immersion. 
The  Evangelical  Adventists  believe  that  man  is 
naturally  immortal,  and  that  the  wicked  are  pun- 
ished everlastingly.  The  Christian  Adventists 
believe  that  the  wicked  are  annihilated  at  death. 
The  Seventh  Day.  Adventists  believe  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  for  perpetual  observance.  The 
text  quoted  (2  Timothy  iv.,  1)  is  changed  in  the 
Revised  Version,  which  substitutes  "and"  for 
"at" — thus  impairing  its  value  as  an  argument. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Apostles  believed 
that  the  judgment  was  to  take  place  at  Christ's 
appearing,  but  they  thought  that  this  was  to  be 
during  the  lifetime  of  those  then  on  earth.  If 
they  were  mistaken  in  this  point,  they  were  not 
infallible  in  the  other. 

I  have  lately  been  re-reading  with  much  interest  Ten- 
nyson's "  Holy  Grail,"  and,  as  the  book  lay  on  my  table, 
my  niece,  a  young  lady  of  nineteen,  took  it  up.  She 
soon  came  to  this,  which  she  read  aloud : 

44  This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat, 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah,"  etc. 
44  Why,  Auntie,  do  you  believe  the  dead  got  up  from  their 
graves  and  went  wandering  about  Mount  Moriah  ? f    I 
had  marked  on  the  margin  Matthew  xxvii.,  52-54.  I  hard- 
ly knew  how  to  answer  her,  but  said,  *4 1  believe  the  other 
three  do  not  mention  it ;  if  they  stop  there,  we  shall  have 
to."    But  that  was  not  a  good  reply,  so  I  added, "  That 
may  be  a  traditional  passage.    In  times  of  excitement 
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much  is  told,  and  each  one  embellishes  a  little  as  the  nar- 
rative is  passed  along."  I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
how  The  Outlook  would  answer  that  question.  To 
me  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  one  thing,  this  is  another. 
I  try,  for  myself  and  for  those  in  my  care,  not  to  substi- 
tute credulity  for  faith.  Young  people  ask  questions, 
and  I  believe  in  educating,  them  as  their  contemporaries 
are  being  educated.  They  will  probably  have  enough  to 
unlearn  then.  H.G. 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  one  thing,  and  the  report  of  other 
resurrections  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  is  an- 
other. It  is  entirely  consistent  with  an  implicit  be- 
lief in  Christ's  resurrection  to  regard  this  passage 
in  Matthew  as  an  early  addition  to  the  narrative, 
and  of  the  same  legendary  character  as  the  story 
of  the  angel  in  John  v.,  4,  which  the  Revised 
Version  has  expunged. 

I  have  great  difficulty  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  I  can 
only  ask  heartily  for  grace  or  for  wisdom  for  myself. 
On  all  other  subjects  I  have  the  feeling  that  our  heav-. 
enry  Father  knows  so  much  better  and  cares  so  much 
more  than  I  do  that  any  petition  seems  foolish.  I 
know  the  Bible  injunctions  to  pray  without  ceasing,  and 
in  everything  to  make  supplications  without  ceasing 
with  thanksgiving,  but  they  do  not  appeal  to  me.  What 
is  the  matter?  V.  C. 

The  object  of  Christian,  as  distinct  from  hea- 
then, prayer  is  that  we  may  do  God's  will,  not 
that  we  may  get  God  to  do  our  will.  We  are  to 
confess  our  needs  before  him,  that  we  may  more 
conscientiously  work  with  him  for  the  supply  of 
our  real  needs.  Prayer  is  a  special  form  of  co- 
operation with  God.  Food  nourishes  us,  though 
one  be  ignorant  of  the  process  of  its  digestion. 
Doubts  as  to  the  mode  in  which  prayer  operates 
ought  not  to  discourage  prayer.  The  example 
of  spiritual  heroes  like  Paul,  the  example  of 
Christ,  may  serve  us  as  a  good  substitute  for  a 
philosophy  of  prayer.  Still,  the  prayer  of  Socra- 
tes, **  Grant  that  I  may  be  inwardly  pure,  and 
that  my  lot  may  be  such  as  shall  best  agree  with 
a  right  disposition  of  the  mind,"  may  be  recom- 
mended to  any  one  who  finds  prayer  for  specific 
things  hindered  by  reflection  on  human  short- 
sightedness. The  subject  is  too  large  to  dispose 
of  here  in  all  its  points. 

The  Outlook,  page  972,  speaks  of  the  daughter  of 
J  aims  as  raised  from  the  dead— placing  her  case  in  the 
same  category  of  miracles  as  that  of  Lazarus.  But  Jesus 
distinctly  said  she  did  not  die—ovK  Av€$av€,  Whose 
word  are  we  to  believe ;  that  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  hired 
mourners  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  out  she  was 
dead?  J.W.C. 

With  most  scholars,  we  regard  Christ's  words 
in  this  case  as  allegorical,  and  his  intention  to 
teach  that  death  is  but  a  sleep  and  an  awaken- 
ing. The  other  interpretation  is  a  possible,  but, 
it  seems  to  us,  not  a  probable,  one. 

"  G.  P.  B.'s  "  statement,  March  20,  page  807, 
"  vice  is  from  Latin  *  vitium,'  but  nothing  to  do  with 
'  vitis,' "  was  controverted  in  our  correspondence 
column,  April  10,  page  1000,  by  an  appeal  to 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary.  The  appeal  is 
a  mistake.  "  G.  P.  B."  was  correct,  according  to 
Skeat.     Vice  signifying  immorality  is  from  Latin 


"  vitium."     Vice  signifying  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment is  from  Latin  "  vitis." 

About  People 

— The  great  historian  Gibbon  may  not  appear 
even  in  a  memorial  tablet  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The  reason  is  that 
Gibbon  left  on  record  the  following  statement: 
"  Life  stagnates  there  in  a  round  of  college  busi- 
ness, Tory  politics,  personal  stories,  and  private 
scandal." 

— The  new  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, M.  Adolphe  Deucher,  is  a  physician  by  pro- 
fession. He  was  President  once  before — in  1886. 
His  manners  are  simple  and  affable ;  he  has  con- 
siderable power  as  a  speaker,  and  has  excellent 
business  capacities.  The  success  of  the  recent 
Geneva  exhibition  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

— The  fact  that  genius  will  out  has  been  proved 
once  again  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  painter,  M. 
Charles  Francois  Feiu.  He  was  born  without 
arms,  and  has  attained  his  reputation  solely  by 
the  use  of  his  feet  in  manipulating  his  colors  and 
brushes.  He  holds  his  palette  with  his  left  foot 
and  paints  with  his  right.  He  is  not  only  a  tal- 
ented artist,  but  has  some  title  to  distinction  as 
a  literary  man,  having  translated  several  works  of 
Horace  into  French  verse. 

— According  to  the  Boston  "  Globe,"  Esther 
Damon,  of  Plymouth,  Vt.,  is  the  only  living  pen- 
sioner of  the  American  Revolution  in  New  Eng- 
land. She  was  born  on  August  1,  1814,  and  in 
1835  she  was  married  to  Noah  Damon,  a  volun- 
teer from  Massachusetts.  A  pension  was  given 
to  him  just  before  his  death.  His  widow  has  had 
$80  a  year  since  1842.  Esther  Damon  keeps 
herself  informed  on  the  condition  of  the  list  of 
pensioners  of  the  Revolution.  "I  am,"  she 
says,  "  one  of  the  last  five  widows  of  that  war 
who  receive  pensions  from  the  Government." 

—The  Washington  "Times"  says  that  Cap- 
tain Robley  D.  Evans,  of  the  United  States 
Navy — who,  by  the  way,  objects  to  his  nickname 
of  "  Fighting  Bob  " — was  a  junior  officer  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  his  Virginia  mother,  thinking 
her  son  had  not  yet  learned  his  own  mind,  sent 
in  his  resignation  without  consulting  him.  The 
resignation  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  young 
man  was  out  of  the  Navy.  But  he  found  a  way 
to  induce  the  Department  to  rescind  its  action, 
and  saw  much  service  during  the  war.  He  walks 
to-day  with  a  slight  limp,  due  to  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  action. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  always  had  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Dutch.  He  used  to  call 
them  "the  European  aborigines  of  America." 
He  also  maintained  that  the  Dutch  were  not 
altogether  stolid,  but  that  they  had  some  sense 
of  humor.  He  would  say:  "For  instance,  the 
crumpet  story  has  a  Dutch  origin."    Then  his 
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friends  would  inquire,  "What  is  the  crumpet 
story  ?"  and  he  would  tell  them  that  it  had  many 
variants,  but  that  the  one  with  which  he  was 
familiar  was  about  a  man  who  was  about  to  be 
hanged,  and  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  last 
request  to  make,  whereupon  he  said  he  would 
like  to  have  a  dozen  hot  crumpets,  very  buttery, 
because  he  had  never  dared  to  eat  more  than  one 
before. 

Good  Deeds 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  van  Nostrand,  who 
died  recently,  the  sum  of  $25,000  is  left  to  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University 
for  a  memorial  fund,  and  the  sum  of  $5,000  is 
bequeathed  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York  City  for  a  scholarship. 

The  probating  of  the  will  of  Judge  Benjamin 
R.  Sheldon,  who  died  at  Rock  ford,  111.,  lately,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  among  his  bequests  is  $100,000 
to  Williams  College,  while  the  Hampton  (Va.) 
Institute  also  receives  $100,000.  Judge  Sheldon 
left  an  estate  of  more  than  $300,000.  His  only 
surviving  relatives  are  two  nieces  and  a  nephew, 
who  live  in  Rockford.  Judge  Sheldon  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  Williams  class  of 
1830,  and  in  1877  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  for  eighteen  years 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Illinois,  and  served  for 
more  than  fotty  years  on  the  bench  in  that  State. 

The  children  attending  public  schools  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  were  requested  some  time  since  by 
their  teachers  to  gather  up,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school,  such  apparently  valueless  objects  as 
tin  foil,  tin  cans,  paint-tubes,  bottle  capsules,  ref- 
use metals,  etc.,  and  deliver  their  collections  daily 
to  their  respective  teachers.  In  eight  months 
the  following  amounts  were  collected :  old  paint- 
tubes.  220  pounds ;  tin  foil,  1,925  pounds;  scraps 
of  metal,  1,200  pounds ;  and  bottle -capsules,  4,400 
pounds.  This  rubbish  was  disposed  of  for  a  sum 
so  considerable  that  the  proceeds  clothed  five 
hundred  poor  children  completely,  sent  ninety 
invalid  children  to  recuperation  colonies,  and 
there  was  still  a  goodly  balance  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  sick  of  the  city. 

In  1891  the  late  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York 
City,  the  superb  building  on  Forty-second  Street 
for  use  as  "  St.  Bartholomew's  House."  To  this, 
her  son,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  is  now  adding 
an  extension  about  as  large  as  the  original.  The 
new  building  will  open  into  the  old,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  the  two  present  a  homogeneous 
front.  The  cost  of  the  new  building,  including 
the  furnishing,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  St.  Bartholomew's  House  is  the  domi- 
cile of  the  various  dubs  and  organizations  con- 
nected   with    St  Bartholomew's  Church.    The 


original  building  was  of  such  generous  dimensions 
that  at  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  considered 
abundantly  ample,  but  the  work  has  outgrown 
even  those  dimensions.  The  basement  of  the 
remodeled  structure  will  contain  the  employment 
and  loan  bureaus.  The  first  and  second  floors 
are  to  be  given  over  to  the  offices  and  to  the  Res- 
cue Mission  Church.  The  Assembly  Hall  occu- 
pies the  third  and  a  part  of  the  upper  floors.  It 
is  used  also  for  a  girls'  gymnasium,  and  on 
Sunday  for  a  Sunday-school  room.  Part  of  the 
fourth  floor  will  be  given  over  to  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  part  of  the  fifth  to  the  Girls'  Club.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  floors  will  contain  the  Men's 
Club,  with  the  gymnasium  and  running-track. 
Above  this  will  be  the  Boys'  Club,  the  drill-room, 
and  working-room.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
in  addition  to  her  original  gift,  the  late  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt  bequeathed  $250*000,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  maintain  the  parish  house. 

The  Outlook  has  already  called  attention  to 
the  unselfish  life  of  a  royal  oculist,  Duke 
Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria,  a  brother  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  We  ought  also  to  mention 
that  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Maria  Josepha,  and  her 
daughter,  Marie  Gabrielle,  devote  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  three  eye  hospitals 
of  the  Duke,  one  of  which  is  at  Munich,  one  at 
Meran,  and  the  third  at  Tegernsee.  In  most  of 
his  operations  the  Duke  is  assisted  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  the  latter  being  thoroughly  skilled 
and  trained  nurses.  They  enter  perfectly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Duke's  philanthropic  work,  and  are 
adored  by  the  patients.  The  costume  of  the 
ladies  when  nursing  is  a  simple  black  dress  with 
collar,  cuffs,  and  big  apron  of  blue  and  white 
striped  linen.  These  royal  people  rise  early,  and 
every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  the  three  may  be 
found  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient.  The  Duke 
has  already  more  than  three  thousand  successful 
cataract  operations  to  bis  credit.  It  is  by  such 
Christly  labors  that  injustice  in  social  distinctions 
may  be  lessened  and  the  world  brought  a  long 
way  nearer  the  millennium. 

University  Extension  and  the     * 
University  of  Berlin 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1897,  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
signed  by  more  than  half  of  the  instructors  in  the 
University,  requesting  the  University  authorities 
to  take  up  University  Extension  work  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  list  included  such 
names  as  Dames,  Delbruck,  Diels,  Dilthey. 
Gierke,  Hamack,  Paulsen,  Schmoller,  Wagner, 
and  many  others  equally  prominent.  After  a 
brief  review  of  the  course  of  the  University  Ex- 
tension movement  in  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  Austria,  the  petitioners  set  forth  the  many 
signs  of  social  disintegration  in  modern  Germany, 
and  their  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  movement 
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will  help  make  headway  against  it.  They  dose 
with  the  statement  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  is  called  by  its  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  German  institutions  to  begin  this 
movement  in  Germany.  They  are  confident  that 
the  University  will  thus  not  only  fulfill  a  great 
social  duty,  but  will  act  in  its  own  best  interests, 


and  will  establish  still  further  its  dignity  and  its 
influence.  They  declare  that  they  eannot  see 
how  by  this  step  any  of  the  primary  and  peculiar 
purposes  which  a  university  pursues  can  be  in- 
jured, and  they  hope  that  by  this  new  device  cul- 
ture and  knowledge  will  be  more  widely  spread 
among  the  people. 
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The  Lost  Doll 
By  Frances  Bent  Dillingham 
Has  any  one,  anywhere,  seen  a  big  doll  ? 

I've  hunted  and  hunted  all  day ; 
First  over  the  garden,  and  then  through  the 
house; 
Do  you  think  that  she  could  run  away  ? 

I'd  never  believe  she  could  go  very  far, 

Her  feet  are  so  slender  and  small 
That  she  hardly  can  stand,  while  her  legs  are  so 
weak 

That  she  'most  always  leans  'gainst  the  wall. 

She's  the  prettiest  dolly,  with'  red,  rosy  cheeks, 

And  eyes  of  a  beautiful  brown, 
And  when  I  last  saw  her  was  dressed  in  her  best, 

Her  very  best,  pink  satin  gown. 

At  first  I  felt  frightened  for  fear  she  was  lost ; 

Now  I'm  angry  as  angry  can  be, 
And  when  I  have  found  her  I'll  punish  her  well 

For  naughtily  hiding  from  me. 

Perhaps  I  shall  send  her  directly  to  bed 

Without  any  supper  or  light, 
And,  what  I  am  certain  will  make  her  feel  sad, 

She  sha'n't  sleep  beside  me  to-night, 

But  stay  in  this  closet,  so  wide  and  so  dark — 
Look  1  what  is  that  pink  on  the  shelf  ? 

Oh,  now  I  remember :  my  darling  lost  doll, 
Why,  I  put  you  up  there  myself ! 

Some  Birds 
A  little  boy  who  reads  The  Outlook  has  sent  a 
story  he  has  written.    With  it  came  a  letter  say- 
ing he  is  ten  years  old.    This  is  his  story : 

THE  HOMES  OP  THE  BIRDS 

AH  New  Yorkers  know  of  the  rows  of  trees  on  the 
Boulevard.  These  trees  are  the  homes  of  a  large  num- 
ber 01  sparrows.  The  nests  in  them  are  mostly  larjre, 
nearly  every  tree  having  two  or  three  of  them  among  its 
branches  somewhere.  In  five  blocks  on  the  Boulevard 
1  have  counted  forty-six  birds'  nests  in  different  trees. 
It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  bird-warriors 
bnfld  their  homes.  One  sparrow,  I  noticed,  pecked  and 
pecked  at  a  twig  that  he  was  going  to  make  his  nest 
with,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  it  away  from  the 
branch  it  was  attached  to ;  but  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and, 
after  looking  in  vain  for  it  a  minute  or  two,  the  bird  flew 
away,  looking,  I  suppose,  for  some  other  object  for  its 


nest.  Once  I  saw  two  sparrows  righting  for  something 
which  I  could  not  make  out,  but  a  wagon  passing 
frightened  them  away,  which  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
that  was  not  taken  up  again. 

There  is  a  colony  of  sparrows  living  in  some 
vines  that  grow  on  the  side  of  a  house.  Down  in 
the  little  yard  at  the  side  is  a  fountain.  The 
water  in  this  fountain  is  turned  off  every  evening 
at  six  o'clock,  and  not  turned  on  in  the  morning 
until  eight.  These  sparrows  wake  up  and  chatter 
and  call  at  the  first  coming  of  the  morning  light. 
They  fly  back  and  forth,  down  on  the  grass,  out 
on  the  street,  back  to  the  vines.  When  the  man 
appears  to  turn  on  the  water,  there  is  always  the 
greatest  excitement  The  moment  the  water 
spouts  from  the  fountain  the  sparrows  dive  from 
the  vines  and  are  at  the  edge  of  the  basin  before 
the  water  touches  it  One  day  a  sparrow  flew  so 
swift  and  straight  at  the  spout  of  the  fountain 
that  he  was  struck  by  the  spout  of  water  and 
thrown  into  the  air.  He  righted  himself  and  flew 
to  the  edge  of  the  basin. 

There  is  a  house  not  far  from  this  colony  of 
birds  where  the  people  throw  out  great  piles  of 
bread  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The 
bread  gets  dirty  long  before  it  is  eaten,  and  it 
just  lies  there  and  wastes,  for  the  birds  will  not 
eat  it  after  it  gets  dirty.  Lately  this  colony  of 
sparrows  has  been  very  greatly  disturbed,  for  a 
dog  has  learned  how  to  get  into  the  sparrows' 
park.  He  rushes  about  barking  in  the  most  ter- 
rifying manner,  and  you  would  never  dream  a 
sparrow  lived  near  the  fountain  when  this  dog  is 
around.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  sparrows  live,  bat  fie 
boys  never  notice  them.  They  could  learn  a  very 
great  deal  about  these  birds  if  they  would  watch 
them.  All  the  industries  of  bird  town  are  carried 
on  in  this  sparrow  community,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  sparrows  there  with  different  mark- 
ings and  voices  and  habits,  but  these  boys  do  not 
know  this. 

The  boy  who  sent  the  story  uses  his  eyes,  and 
he  is  learning  to  tell  of  what  he  sees — two  very 
important  things  in  education.  Sometimes  little 
people  think  that  education  is  a  matter  of  teachers 
and  books.  Teachers  and  books  are  only  a  part 
of  education.  The  larger  part  is  the  boy.  If  he 
shuts  his  mind,  his  eyes,  his  hands,  his  ears,  all 
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the  teachers  and  books  in  the  world  could  not 
educate  him. 

The  Rhyme  of  the  Bowl  of  Milk 
By  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson 
Oh !  here  is  the  milk,  so  sweet  and  white, 

All  ready  for  dear  little  Baby. 
This  is  the  mother  who,  with  delight, 
Poured  into  the  bowl  the  milk  so  white, 
All  ready  for  dear  little  Baby. 

This  is  the  milkmaid,  who  worked  with  a  will 
Her  pail  with  the  cow's  good  milk  to  filj, 
To  take  to  the  mother  who,  with  delight, 
Poured  into  the  bowl  the  milk  so  white, 
All  ready  for  dear  little  Baby. 

This  is  the  cow  that  gave  milk  each  day 
To  Molly  the  milkmaid,  who  worked  with  a  will 
Her  pail  with  the  cow's  good  milk  to  fill, 
To  take  to  the  mother  who,  with  delight, 
Poured  into  the  bowl  the  milk  so  white, 
All  ready  for  dear  little  Baby. 

This  is  the  dry  and  sweet-smelling  hay, 
That  was  ted  to  the  cow  that  gave  milk  each  day 
To  Molly  the  milkmaid,  who  worked  with  a  will 
Her  pail  with  the  cow's  good  milk  to  fill, 
To  take  to  the  mother  who,  with  delight, 
Poured  into  the  bowl  the  milk  so  white, 
All  ready  for  dear  little  Baby. 

This  is  the  grass  (in  the  field  it  grew, 
Helped  by  the  sunshine  and  rain  and  dew) — 
The  grass  that  was  dried  into  sweet-smelling  hay, 
And  fed  to  the  cow  that  gave  milk  each  day 
To  Molly  the  milkmaid,  who  worked  with  a  will 
Her  pail  with  the  cow's  good  milk  to  fill, 
To  take  to  the  mother  who,  with  delight, 
Poured  into  the  bowl  the  milk  so  white, 
All  ready  for  dear  little  Baby. 

This  is  the  mower,  who  worked  at  the  farm, 
Swinging  the  scythe  with  his  strong  right  arm, 
Mowing  the  field  of  grass  (that  grew, 
Helped  by  the  sunshine  and  rain  and  dew)— 
The  grass  that  was  dried  into  sweet-smelling  hay, 
And  fed  to  the  cow  that  gave  milk  each  day 
To  Molly  the  milkmaid,  who  worked  with  a  will 
Her  pail  with  the  cow's  good  milk  to  fill, 
To  take  to  the  mother  who,  with  delight, 
Poured  into  the  bowl  the  milk  so  white, 
All  ready  for  dear  little  Baby. 

—Selected. 

Cr6pe  Paper  Dolls 
Many  of  the  inventions  which  have  made  work 
easier,  that  have  reduced  the  cost  of  goods,  have 
been  the  result  of  accident.  We  all  know  what 
beautiful  dolls'  dresses  can  be  made  from  cr€pe 
paper,  what  pretty  lamp-shades,  flowers,  and 
dinner  favors  can  be  made.  I  know  one  little 
girl  who  for  a  whole  summer  was  busy  on  rainy 
days  and  evenings  making^clotbea  for  a  large 


family  of  dolls  from  this  fascinating  material.  A 
paper  manufacturer  was  passing  through  die 
streets  of  a  city  in  the  central  part  of  New  York 
State  when  he  saw  in  a  window  of  a  store  some 
paper  dolls  beautifully  dressed.  He  went  in  and 
found  that  four  young  girls  had  made  and  dressed 
some  dolls  of  paper  for  a  fair,  and  that  the  de- 
mand was  so  great  for  the  dolls  that  they  were 
now  making  them  for  the  store.  The  manufac- 
turer went  to  see  the  young  ladies,  and  asked 
them  to  come  to  his  big  paper  manufactory  and 
see  if  they  could  not  suggest  ideas  for  colors  and 
for  paper  that  would  replace  tbe  paper  that  they 
were  using,  and  which  they  imported  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  young  girls  accepted  the  offer.  Experi- 
ments were  made,  and  paper  of  softer  texture  was 
produced^and  the  coloring  more  varied  and  beau- 
tiful. One  day  some  beautiful  soft  paper  was 
being  passed  through  a  machine  to  remove  some 
imperfections.  This  machine  was  called  the 
doctor.  The  paper  was  caught  in  some  way,  and 
when  released  it  was  beautifully  crimped.  A 
cr£pe  paper  for  which  these  manufacturers  had 
been  watching  was  produced.  From  that  time 
the  making  of  crSpe  paper  has  improved,  until  it 
has  become  possible  to  use  it  in  making  dresses 
for  tableaux  and  fancy  dresses.  It  is  now  made 
forty  inches  wide.  Originally  the  paper  was 
crimped  by  passing  it  through  the  hands  or  a 
ring  of  a  size  suited  to  the  particular  use  to  which 
the  paper  was  to  be  put ;  but  often  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  the  effects  wanted,  and  the  creases 
were  never  uniform.  The  machine  produces  what 
the  artists  wanted. 

"Frits" 
Has  anybody  seen  my  "  Fritz  "  ? 

You  may  not  think  him  pretty, 
But  he's  the  dog  that  I  love  best 

In  country  or  in  city. 
His  hair's  a  sort  of  grizzly  gray, 

And  not  so  very  curly ; 
But  he  can  run  like  everything, 

And  bark  both  late  and  early. 

Sometimes  he  minds  me  very  well ; 

And  sometimes  when  I  call 
He  only  sits  and  wags  his  tail, 

And  does  not  stir  at  all. 
But  the  reason  why  he  acts  that  way 

Is  very  plain  to  see ; 
Fritz  doesn't  know  that  he's  my  dog — 

He  thinks  that  he  owns  me. 

So,  though  he  has  a  heap  of  sense, 

Twould  be  just  like  him,  now, 
To  think  that  I'm  the  one  that's  lost, 

And  with  a  great  bow-wow 
To  go  off  hunting  for  his  boy 

Through  alley,  lane,  and  street, 
While  I  am  asking  for  my  dog 

Of  every  one  I  meet. 

—SL  Nicholas. 
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A  Protest 

We  received,  too  late  for  publication  before 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  in  New  York 
was  made,  a  letter  protesting  against  the  position 
taken  by  The  Outlook  on  the  appointment  of 
women  to  that  position.  Our  correspondent 
says: 

The  editor's  own  judgment  that  "  character,  ability, 
experience,  equipment,  not  sex,  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion," might  be  accepted,  if  we  were  willing  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  important  influence  of  an  ideal 
personality  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  had  "  character,  ability,  expe- 
rience, equipment.1'  But  who  can  weigh  the  influence 
of  the  ideal  man  as  well  as  the  ideal  teacher  upon  those 
Rugby  pupils  ?  Did  not  every  true  boy  of  them  look  at 
Dr.  Arnold  and  long  to  be  such  a  man  as  he  ?  There- 
fore I  claim  that  sex  has  something  to  do  with  this 
question.  If  our  girls  are  only  to  be  trained  into  scholars, 
a  scholarly  man  may  be  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  a  schol- 
arly woman.  But  if  we  desire  to  train  them  into  women 
as  well  as  scholars,  surely  the  more  practical  ideal  to  set 
before  them  is  a  noble  woman. 

The  question  has  been  asked  by  the  High  Schools 
Committee, M  Where  may  the  right  woman  be  found  V 
The  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  power,  for  this  selec- 
tion unquestionably  rests  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
Therefore  the  duty  of  selection  can  no  more  be  rele- 
gated to  the  public  than  can  the  power  of  appointment. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  Old  Twelfth  Street  Senior 
Department  found  in  Miss  Wadleigh  just  such  a  head 
as  is  now  needed  for  its  successor,  the  Girls'  High 
School.  And  surely,  after  all  these  years,  not  only  of 
collegiate  education,  but  of  business  activity  for  women, 
it  should  be  no  more  difficult  to  find  the  right  woman 
for  the  Girls'  High  School  than  to  select  the  right  man 
for  the  Boys'  High  School 

Marion  E.  Coppernoll. 
Member  of  Committee  on  High  School  Questions  of 
Old  Twelfth  Street  Senior  Department 

The  citizen  who  has  the  best  good  of  the  city  at 
heart  is  always  seeing  the  ideal,  or  nearly  ideal, 
man  for  appointment  or  election  to  office  in  the 
municipality.  Surely  no  offices  are  more  important 
than  those  held  under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege,  of 
every  man  and  woman  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  the  names  and  the  credentials  of 
those  who,  they  believe,  are  needed  to  help  bring 
perfect  conditions  in  our  schools. 

Noble  women  are  quite  as  effective  in  charac- 
ter-building when  put  in  the  class-room  as  when 
put  at  the  head  of  the  High  School.  What  we 
need  now  is  a  public  sentiment  that  will  give  to 
the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  the  position  in 
our  social  life  that  belongs  to  members  of  one 
of  the  leading  professions ;  to  pay  them  salaries 
equivalent  to  the  service  they  render ;  to  accept 
the  position  of  co-workers  with  them  for  the 
common  end  of  good  citizenship,  and  its  natural 
result,  good  government.  When  the  right  women 
are  found,  let  us  work  to  secure  their  appointment, 
not  because  they  are  women,  but  because  they 
bring  the  qualities  that  promise  the  best  possible 


results  attainable.  We  cannot  be  clear-eyed,  j  ust, 
and  dispassionate  until  we  consider  our  public 
questions  from  some  other  standpoint  than  that 
of  sex.  In  the  home  the  two  sexes  have  differ- 
ent offices,  owe  different  service.  When  the 
public  is  to  be  served,  it  is  not  a  question  of  sex, 
but  of  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

A  Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Congress 

On  March  18  the  first  Mothers'  Congress  was 
held  in  Brooklyn.  To  the  delight  of  its  project- 
ors, it  became  also  a  fathers'  congress.  The  in- 
terest aroused  was  so  great  that  a  congress-  of 
fathers  and  mothers  was  arranged  for  Saturday, 
May  1 .  This  congress  held  three  sessions.  The 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  "  Literature  for  Children ;"  "  What  Shall 
Fathers  and  Mothers  Read  ?"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Coleman  Adams ;  "  How  Shall  Children  be  Intro- 
duced to  Literature  ?"  by  Professor  William  Crans- 
ton Lawton ;  "  The  Novel :  What  About  It  ?"  by 
Mrs.  Charles  N.  Chadwick.  "Amusements  for 
Children  "  was  the  subject  for  the  afternoon,  and 
"  The  Government  of  Children  "  the  evening  sub- 
ject, the  leading  paper  being  presented  by  Miss 
Laura  B.  Fisher,  Supervisor  of  the  Public  School 
Kindergartens  of  Boston.  Her  paper  was  en- 
titled "  How  Shall  We  Understand  the  Child  ?" 
The  literature  for  children  and  the  government  of 
children  aroused  the  most  interesting  discussions. 
Naturally,  the  introduction  of  literature  to  chil- 
dren was  treated  from  the  home  side.  Stress  was 
laid  on  the  fact,  which  parents  are  slow  to  rec- 
ognize, that  it  is  the  literature  of  the  home  and 
the  conversation  in  the  home  which  form  the 
child's  taste ;  that  no  amount  of  good  teaching  can 
overcome  carelessness,  indifference,  or  the  results 
of  the  wrong-doing  of  those  parents  who  pay  no 
regard  to  what  their  children  read,  to  the  language 
they  use,  or  to  the  literature  which  lies  freely  about 
the  house.  One  of  the  speakers  made  use  of  this 
happy  phrase,  "  The  art  of  living  to-day  is  the  art 
of  rejection,"  a  principle  which  might  be  the 
foundation  of  the  management,  the  control,  the 
development  of  all  home  life.  The  mothers  of 
Brooklyn  who  have  been  instrumental  in  forming 
this  Congress  have  arranged  committees,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  represent  the  different  sections  of 
the  city.  These  committees  are  composed  of 
men  and  women — mothers  and  educators.  No 
definite  plan  for  the  future  has  been  made,  but  a 
committee  will  be  formed  with  a  view  to  arrang- 
ing for  a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held  next  winter 
and  spring. 

The  purpose  of  this  Congress  is  not  only  to 
bring  mothers  together  to  consider  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  children,  but  also  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  public  schools,  to  supply  the  con- 
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necting  links  between  the  public  schools  and  the 
parents,  to  bring  about  active  and  kindly  co-op- 
eration between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
citizens  of  all  classes,  and  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  and  the  mothers  in  the  localities 
where  public  schools  are  located.  One  such  or- 
ganization has  been  formed,  the  local  committee 
agreeing  not  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
any  new  studies  or  any  change  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  until  the  committee  of  mothers 
appointed  at  one  of  the  teachers'  and  mothers' 
meetings  shall  have  considered  the  programme. 
As  one  father  stated  at  the  Congress  on  May  1, 
the  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  trying  to  in- 
terest parents  in  the  schools  is  that  they  have 
been  asked  to  attend  meetings  and  %  listen  to  ad- 
dresses, when  what  was  needed  was  conference 
between  the  teachers  and  the  mothers,  and  the 
formation  of  active  committees  to  work  for  defi- 
nite things.  School  Number  35  in  Brooklyn  has 
such  an  organization,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  short  time  in  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  school,  in  increasing  its 
playground  facilities,  in  decorating  school-rooms, 
and  in  establishing  close  relations  between  the 
mothers  and  teachers.  This  has  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  local  committee  and  the  women 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Kindergarten  Union 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Kindergarten  Union  was  held 
in  St.  Louis  recently.  A  very  important  paper 
was  presented  at  the  first  session  by  Mrs.  J.  N. 
C rouse,  of  Chicago,  on  "  The  Necessity  of  Intel- 
ligent Co-operation  of  Kindergarten  and  Home." 
Mrs.  Putnam,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  paper  on 
"  Freedom  and  Law  in  the  Home."  Miss  Alice 
E.  Fitts,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  on  "Free- 
dom and  Law  in  the  Kindergarten."  One  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  of  the  Convention  was 
the  participation  of  about  a  thousand  teachers 
in  the  kindergarten  songs  and  games.  No  prep- 
aration had  been  made  for  this,  and  yet  so  perfect 
were  the  songs  and  games  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  there  had  not  been  re- 
hearsals. The  President  of  the  International 
Association,  Miss  Wheelock,  selected  the  games. 
In  the  evening  session  the  Western  Drawing 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  Kindergarten 
Union  held  a  joint  meeting,  addresses  being  made 
by  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  author  of 
"  Froebel's  Principles  Applied  to  Primary  School 
Teaching."  Mr.  Hughes  spoke  upon  "  Froebel 
and  His  Work."  Mr.  Du  Bois,  of  Philadelphia, 
spoke  upon  "  The  Greater  Kindergarten."  The 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  tendered  a  reception  to  the 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Wednesday  Club 
gave  a  reception  to  the  Baroness  Bertha  von 
Biilow.  The  Baroness  complimented  the  Super- 
visor of  Kindergartens  in  St.  Louis,  Miss  Mary 
McCulloch,  on  the  development  of  the  kinder- 


gartens, in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Baroness  is  inclined  to  resent  the  belief,  which 
some  kindergattners  in  America  express,  that 
Froebel's  principles  have  been  improved  upon  in 
this  country.  The  Baroness  thinks  that  the  orig- 
inal system  represents  the  true,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  education,  and  any  change  would  be 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Baroness  von  Biilow  is  an  exquisite  type  of 
woman.  The  repose,  the  quiet  self-reliance,  the 
command  of  herself,  and  the  receptive  spirit  that 
shows  itself  so  quickly  to  every  person  she  meets, 
to  every  condition  she  meets,  prove  her  a  woman 
of  power  and  resource.  She  will  do  much  by  her 
visit  to  arouse  a  new  interest  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  implant  higher  ideals  of  womanhood.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  her  and  not  say,  "  If  this  is  the 
product  of  kindergarten  training  and  philosophy, 
then  all  women  should  have  the  training."  The 
Baroness  returns  to  her  work  in  Dresden  this 
summer. 

The  value  of  Such  conferences  as  that  of  the 
Kindergarten  Union  is  in  the  bringing  together  of 
the  educators  of  little  children  whose  theme  is  not 
the  education  of  the  child,  but  the  development 
of  the  child.  The  earlier  period  of  a  child's  life  is 
that  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  maternal 
instinct  in  the  human  race,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  bewildering  period — the  period  that 
presents  the  most  complex  problems. 

A  State  School  Exhibit 
The  opening  of  the  new  Massachusetts  Educa- 
tional Museum  in  the  State  House  at  Boston  is  in 
harmony  with  the  progressive  educational  ideas 
of  that  State.  Four  rooms  have  been  set  apart 
in  the  State  House.  The  purpose  of  the  Museum 
is  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  scientific  exhibit 
of  the  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  The  need  of  such  a  display  ought  to  be 
felt  by  the  public  in  every  community.  It  is  the 
indifference  of  the  parents  that  makes  unbusiness- 
like administration  and  defective  courses  of  study 
possible  in  our  public  schools.  The  parents  of 
children  in  private  schools  practically  control  the 
course  in  the  private  schools.  The  parents  need 
exhibits  of  work  done  in  the  public  schools,  not 
only  as  a  medium  of  expression  of  the  curriculum, 
but  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the  work 
accomplished  by  their  own  children  and  other 
children.  This  Massachusetts  exhibit  includes  the 
exhibit  from  the  German  schools  sent  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  It 
also  includes  school  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  the 
best  books  on  education.  The  Board  of  Education 
purpose  adding  to  the  exhibit  the  work  of  the 
schools  of  the  State  from  time  to  time,  thus  mak- 
ing a  comparison  between  periods  possible. 


In  this  world  it  is  not  what  we  take  up,  but 
what  we  give  up,  that  makes  us  rich. — //.  JV. 
Buchtr, 
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PRESIDENT  McKINLEY  has 
sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress concerning  Cuban  affairs. 
It  deals  solely  with  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  relief  appropriation 
for  suffering  American  citizens 
in  Cuba,  and  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  the  Senate  instantly 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000  for 
this  purpose.  The  House  wUl  undoubtedly 
concur.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
political  aspects  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Cuban  insurgents  and  Spain,  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the  devas- 
tation and  destitution  in  many  portions  of 
the  island  are  horrible.  These  evils  have 
arisen,  not  only  from  the  ordinary  causes 
of  such  a  warfare,  but  largely  from  the 
peculiar  campaign  which  is  carried  on  by 
General  Weyler ;  this  plan  of  war  has 
attempted  to  force  the  inhabitants  of 
large  districts  in  the  country  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  farms,  and  to  repair  to 
the  fortified  towns,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  treated  as  rebels.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  plan,  if  carried  out,  would 
crowd  a  million  and  a  half  people  into 
perhaps  twenty-five  towns,  and  that  a 
million  of  these  people  would  be  obliged 
to  abandon  their  property  and  to  be- 
come practical  paupers.  Of  course  only 
a  portion  of  the  people  have  obeyed 
these  orders,  but  still  very  serious  results 
have  followed  the  partial  carrying  out 
of  the  plan.  Epidemic  diseases  have 
broken  out  in  many  places,  the  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  island  are  over- 
crowded, in  some  provinces  actual  star- 
vation is  declared  to  exist,  agriculture 
has  been  almost  abandoned  in  large  sec- 
tions* and  general  trade  and  commerce 
have  received  blows  which,  even  if  peace 
were  concluded  to-morrow,  would  continue 
to  inflict  serious  injury,  not  only  upon 
Cuban  prosperity,  but  to  a  less  extent  on 


that  of  those  countries  which  have  inti- 
mate trade  relations  with  Cuba. 


Senator  Morgan's  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  belligerency  of  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents has  been  under  discussion  this 
week;  other  resolutions  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba  are  proposed.  Those 
who  believe  that  this  Nation  has  a  duty  to 
perform  in  the  premises  would,  it  seems 
to  us,  act  wisely  if  they  were  to  lay  Jess 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  recognizing  bel- 
ligerency or  independence.  These  ques- 
tions involve  certain  facts  and  principles 
connected  with  international  law  which 
cannot  be  evaded  or  ignored.  If  our 
Government  is  to  interfere  at  all,  it  should 
do  so  on  the  ground  of  international  hu-  ?l 
manity,  and  because  of  the  positive  injury ,  j 
done  to  United  States  citizens  and  United 
States  commercial  interests.  We  direct 
attention  to  a  letter  in  another  part  of 
this  paper  from  Dr.  McConnell,  of  Brook- 
lyn, bearing  on  this  point  President 
Cleveland,  in  a  message,  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  a  time  might  come  when  the  } 
demands  of  common  humanity  and  the 
special  interests  of  our  own  citizens  would 
require  us  to  interfere  directly.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  open  question  whether  or  not 
that  time  has  yet  come,  but  the  friends  of 
Cuba  present  their  strongest  argument 
when  they  put  forward  facts  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  already 
come  or  is  close  at  hand.  Intervention, 
of  course,  need  not  necessarily  mean 
armed  intervention ;  it  may  mean  friendly 
interposition,  urgent  diplomatic  demands, 
or  finally  the  pressure  of  force. 


It  seems  probable  that  Turkey  means 
to  make  her  victory  over  Greece  even 
more  complete    than   it  is  now  before 
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finally  settling  terms  of  peace.  In  reply 
to  the  request  made  in  a  collective  note 
by  the  Powers  last  week  that  the  Porte 
should  indicate  its  intentions  and  demands, 
after  a  delay  of  some  days  on  the  plea 
that  the  great  religious  feast  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, called  the  Bairam,  was  going 
on,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  until 
its  conclusion,  on  Monday  morning  con- 
ditions which  purported  to  be  the  official 
demands  of  Turkey  were  made  known. 
Briefly  stated,  these  are  :  The  payment  by 
Greece  of  an  indemnity  of  ten  million 
pounds  Turkish  (or  about  $45,000,000)  ; 
the  annexation  of  Thessaly  by  Turkey ; 
and  the  abolition  of  the  capitulations  for 
Greek  subjects  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
These  demands  are  so  excessive — partic- 
ularly that  relating  to  Thessaly — that  it  is 
generally  believed  that  they  are  put  for- 
ward merely  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  bar- 
gaining. The  most  important  utterance 
of  the  Porte  is  in  the  declaration  that  Tur- 
key will  not  cease  hostilities  until  these 
conditions  are  accepted.  It  is  strongly 
suspected  that  the  Sultan  desires  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Germany  in  its  war 
with  France  by  occupying  the  capital  of 
his  enemy  before  concluding  peace.  From 
the  military  point  of  view  there  has  been 
some  activity  during  the  past  week.  There 
have  been  engagements  of  consequence  in 
Epirus ;  the  Greek  forces  fought  bravely 
there,  and  appear  to  have  maintained  their 
own.  The  latest  advices  as  we  write  from 
Epirus  are,  however,  that  the  Greek  forces 
are  being  withdrawn  to  Arta,  on  the  Gulf, 
and  that  Greece  proposes  to  evacuate  the 
province  of  Epirus  entirely.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  feast  of  Bairam,  during  which 
Mohammedans  are  supposed  to  do  no  work 
whatever,-  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  in 
Thessaly  have  been  using  all  their  energies 
in  preparation  for  another  grand  assault 
upon  the  new  Greek  position.  This  assault 
began  on  Monday,  and  Edhem  Pasha's 
first  attack  was  repulsed.  Contradictory  re- 
ports come  about  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
army  at  Domoko.  One  report  states  that 
the  army  is  well  intrenched,  and  that  the 
Greeks  will  fight  to  the  last  extremity  in 
their  present  position ;  another  report 
states  that  since  the  battle  of  Pharsalos 
there  have  been  several  thousand  deser- 
tions from  the  Greek  ranks ;  that  there  is 
little  discipline  left ;  and  that  the  Greek 
army  is  half  starved,  is  bordering  on  a  state 


of  panic,  and  may  retreat  south  toward 
Thessaly  on  the  way  to  Athens  at  any  time. 
The  Greek  troops  have  been  in  aU  or  in 
part  withdrawn  from  Crete.  It  remains 
now  to  be  seen  whether  the  Powers  will 
carry  out  their  pledges  and  accept  their 
responsibilities  for  the  good  government 
of  Crete,  and  will  insure  it  some  kind  of 
autonomy. 


As  to  the  general  peace  negotiations! 
Greece  has  apparently  put  itself  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Powers.  Undoubt- 
edly it  will  have  to  pay  roundly  for  its 
defeat.  The  nation  is  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition financially,  and  it  is  not  clear  in 
what  way  it  can  satisfy  Turkey  as  regards 
security  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity. 
The  proposition  has  been 'made  that,  to 
prevent  Turkish  occupation  of  Greek  ter- 
ritory as  security,  or  the  pledging  of  the 
Greek  navy  for  that  purpose,  the  Great 
Powers  should  form  a  European  Commis- 
sion to  administer  the  finances  of  Greece 
until  the  indemnity  is  paid  up.  This 
proposition  seems  to  emanate*  from  Rus- 
sia, and  it  is  thought  that  Germany  con- 
curs. At  present  the  most  imperative 
step  required  from  the  Powers  would 
seem  to  be  to  insist  upon  an  armistice 
while  the  conditions  of  peace  are  dis- 
cussed. The  whole  situation  is  signifi- 
cant in  nothing  more  than  in  showing  the 
danger  to  Europe  in  allowing  Turkey  to 
obtain  for  the  moment  so  commanding  a 
position  in  Eastern  affairs.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  Powers  will  find  Tur- 
key even  as  submissive  to  their  demands 
in  the  future  as  it  has  occasionally  been 
in  the  past.  This  effect,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  Russian  and  German  predomi- 
nance in  European  affairs,  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  dangerous  results 
of  the  war,  which  may  now  be  considered 
practically  concluded. 

By  the  death  of  the  venerable  Due 
d'Aumale,  France  loses  the  best-known 
and  most  honored  representative  of  its 
old  royal  house,  its  greatest  philanthro- 
pist and  most  devoted  subject.  In  1830 
the  Revolution  expelled  Charles  X.,  and 
placed  the  Due's  father,  Louis  Philippe, 
upon  the  throne.  About  twenty  years 
later  another  revolution  expelled  Louis 
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Philippe  and  exiled  the  royal  family. 
The  Due  d'Aumale,  however,  had  already 
shown  that  he  was  a  true  soldier  and  a 
genuine  patriot;  he  had  conquered. Abd- 
el-Kader,  and  he  had  added  Algeria,  now 
the  Boost  prosperous  of  French  colonies, 
to  the  mother  country.  It  was  a  question 
with  some  whether  a  prince  who  was 
adored  by  his  soldiers  would  not  use  his 
special  forces  (larger  than  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States)  to  fight  for  his  fa- 
ther's throne;  instead  of  that  he  turned  his 
back  on  civil  war  for  France  and  quietly 
accepted  exile.  When  Napoleon  III.  feU, 
the  Due  d'Aumale's  exile  was  ended  for 
the  time;  he  at  once  placed  his  swoid  at 
his  country's  service.  In  1886  he  was 
again  exiled,. but  this  was  due  to  some 
foolish  members  of  his  family,  not  to  him- 
self. In  1889  France  recognized  the  out- 
tage  and  allowed  him  to  return.  Never 
was  the  fine  old  motto  "  Noblesse  oblige  " 
better  illustrated;  ntver  did  ajiy  one 
tnore  deserve  the  title  "  Grand  Seigneur" 
than  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  that  time, 
when  the  old  soldier's  heart  might  well 
have  been3;jfilled  with  bitterness;  he 
immediately  published  a  provision  of 
his  will,  which  exile  had  not  modified. 
The  provision  contained  the  notable 
announcement  of  the  Duke's  splendid 
gift  of  his  princely  home,  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars,  the  estate  of  Chan- 
tilly,  to  the  French  Institute,  and,  by 
this  means,  to  the  people  of  France. 
The  art  gallery  and  library  of  Chantilly 
have  long  been  famous  as  among  the  most 
notable  in  the  world.  It  is  a  pathetic 
close  to  this  royal  life  that  the  terrible 
tragedy  in  Paris  should  have  burned  to 
death  over  a  hundred  persons,  most  of 
whom  were  friends  of  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
In  his  far-away  Sicilian  estate  he  had 
spent  the  evening  in  ordering  flowers  sent 
to  the  afflicted  families  in  Paris.  Finally 
came  the  definite  tidings  that  his  own 
Hiece,  the  Duchesse  d' Alen^on,  was  among 
the  lost,  and  the  old  man's  burdened  heart 
broke. 


In  the  provincial  elections  in  Quebec 
last  week  the  Conservatives  lost  their 
hitherto  strong  hold  on  the  Province. 
This  circumstance  will  probably  strengthen 
t^ie  Liberal  control  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment itself.    These  elections  have  a 


peculiar  significance  as  giving  the  Mani- 
toba school  question  its  quietus.  The 
Winnipeg  *•  Free  Press  "  says : 

Mr.  Laurier's  settlement  of  the  Manitoba  school 
question  was  before  the  electors  of  Quebec  for 
the  first  time  yesterday  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  the  electors'  opinion  of  that  settlement  was 
undoubtedly  voiced  in  the  vote  they  gave.  In 
June  last  the  Province  voted  its  confidence  in 
that  gentleman,  who  at  that  time  was  under  a 
promise  to  settle  the  question,  though  on  terms 
unknown  to  the  electors.  To  those  who  have 
since  the  settlement  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Laurier's  subsequent  action  disappointed  the 
Quebec  people,  the  election  yesterday  will  be  a 
surprise,  for,  whatever  else  that  election  meant,  it 
certainly  affirmed  that  his  action  was  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  the  Manitoba  school  question. 

The  elections  were  also  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  New  England  influence 
in  French  Canada.  Mr.  Edward  Fairer, 
in  the  May  "  Forum,"  has  already  drawn 
our  attention  to  that  influence.  Though 
Quebec  is  larger  than  France,  the  culti- 
vable portion  consists  of  the  St  Lawrence 
territory  only,  and  much  of  the  arable 
land  has  been  exhausted  by  overcropping. 
Hence  migration  results,  a  movement 
which  the  clergy  have  endeavored  to  divert 
toward  Manitoba.  "  But  it  costs  less  to 
go  to  Lowell  or  Nashua,  and  factory- work, 
at  which  the  habitant  and  his  large  family 
make  good  wages,  is  preferred  to  raising 
forty-cent  wheat  in  such  high  latitudes." 
"  The  French-speaking  population  of  Que- 
bec numbers  about  1,200,000;  in  1890 
there  were  already  840,000  French-Ca^- 
dians  in  this  country.  M.  Mercier,  the 
Canadian  publicist,  predicted  that  by  1910 
there  would  be  more  French-Canadians 
by  birth  and  descent  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada.  In  some  parts  of  Que- 
bec churches  have  been  closed  on  account 
of  the  flight  of  so  many  people,  and  every 
parish  contains  abandoned  farms.  Inter- 
course with  New  England  is  changing  the 
ideas  of  French-Canadians.  Until  the 
exodus  made  it  a  matter  of  self-interest  to 
learn  English,  the  habitants  were  averse 
to  doing  so.  If  they  are  learning  English 
now,  it  is  not  because  they  wish  to  be 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  other 
Canadian  provinces,  but  because  it  is  a 
help  to  them  in  New  England. 

$ 

More  important,  however,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  New  England  in  developing 
hostility  to  the  interference  of  the  clergy 
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in  politics.  The  Ultramontanes  hold  that 
"  The  Church  is  entitled,  nay  bound,  to 
interfere  in  politics  whenever,  in  her  judg- 
ment, faith  and  morals  are  at  stake — in 
other  words,  whenever  she  pleases."  At 
the  last  general  election,  the  Manitoba 
school  question  being  the  principal  one  at 
issue,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  pub- 
lished a  joint  tnandement  urging  the  re- 
establishment  of  separate  schools.  Despite 
this,  largely  owing  to  the  New  England 
spirit  among  the  electors,  Mr.  Laurier 
won  the  Province.  New  England  French- 
Canadians,  some  born  in  the  States,  took 
the  stump  for  Liberal  candidates.  "  New 
England,  cried  a  despairing  Ultramontane 
pulpit  orator,  "  has  precipitated  a  revolu- 
tion, has  filled  the  land  with  all  the 
plagues  condemned  by  the  Syllabus."  Mr. 
Farrer  tells  us  that  the  Church  in  Quebec 
is  empowered  by  law  to  collect  tithes  and 
fabrique  assessments.  The  tithe  is  every 
twenty-sixth  bushel  of  the  cereal  crops, 
deliverable,  deaned,  threshed,  and  win- 
nowed, before  Easter.  Of  late,  tithes 
have  been  collected  from  hay,  and  a  cash 
tithe  from  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages. 


Thtfabrique  assessment  is  %pro  rata  tax 
levied  on  farms  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. This  becomes  a  grinding  impost 
when  the  Bishop  creates  new  parishes  by 
subdividing  old  ones,  and  insists  on  replac- 
ing wooden  churches  with  stone  edifices. 
Again,  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastical 
property  from  taxation  is  a  particularly 
serious  matter  in  a  community  where  the 
value  of  the  exempt  property  exceeds 
that  of  the  taxable.  Yet  the  clergy  declare, 
"Hell  awaits  those  who  refuse  to  bear 
these  divinely  ordained  burdens."  The 
reformers  rejoin :  "  Our  friends  in  New 
England  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  them, 
yet  God  blesses  than  above  us.  How 
do  you  ac:ount  for  that?"  The  French- 
Canadians  are  loyal  to  their  own  religion 
in  the  States ;  in  twenty  years  they  have 
Wit  in  New  England  and  New  York  one 
hundred  and  fifty  churches  and  fifty  con- 
vents. As  to  the  political  changes  which 
the  exodus  is  likely  to  bring  about,  the 
general  opinion  of  French-Canadians  who 
jthink  about  the  matter  at  all,  says  Mr. 
Farrer,  is  that  it  must  lead,  some  day,  to 


the   union  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  in  the  "Ca- 
nadian Magazine,"  has  done  a  service  to 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  in  his 
recapitulation  of  the  Canadian  "  Reciproc- 
ity Trips  to  Washington."  There  have 
been  five  such  trips  (not  including  that  of 
last  winter),  and  only  one  of  these  efforts 
was  successful.  That  exception  was  in 
the  effort  of  Lord  Elgin ;  we  are  told  that 
the  resultant  treaty  worked  well  in  our 
interest  Since  the  announcement  of  the 
duties  to  be  imposed  upon  produce  under 
the  new  tariff  on  both  sides,  the  tempo- 
rarily diminishing  prospects  of  reciprocity 
have  naturally  made  Canadians  believe 
that  Great  Britain,  not  the  United  States, 
must  be  the  great  outlet  for  their  surplus 
products.     As  one  of  their  journals  says: 

When  the  American  tariff  shuts  out  from  the 
United  States  a  dollar's  worth  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts, it  does  for  all  practical  purposes  send  that 
dollar's  worth  of  Canadian  products  into  the 
British  market,  there  to  compete  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  The  American  farmer 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  Canadian  farmer  as  a 
rival ;  on  the  contrary,  the  competition  is  removed 
from  a  field  in  which  the  American  farmer  is  pro- 
tected to  a  field  in  which  he  and  the  Canadian 
farmer  meet  at  least  upon  equal  terms,  and  in 
which,  if  there  is  to  be  any  difference  at  all,  the 
Canadian  will  probably  receive  better  treatment 
than  bis  rival. 

Nor  are  some  of  our  own  papers  less  mind- 
ful of  the  result ;  for  instance,  the  Phil- 
adelphia "  Record :" 

Our  farmers  should  understand  that  they  do 
not  escape  Canadian  competition  by  driving  Ca- 
nadian wheat,  barley,  and  other  farm  products 
into  the  Liverpool  market.  They  might  better 
meet  Canadian  competition  at  Buffalo,  Detroit,  or 
Duluth,  and  buy  from  the  Canadians  cheaper 
lumber  and  fish.  A  tariff  war  such  as  the  Ding- 
ley  schedules  will  precipitate  between  this  nation 
and  adjoining  nationalities  will  advantage  no- 
body. It  will  be  precisely  as  if  a  string  of  custom- 
houses should  be  erected  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  or  between  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to 
harry  and  obstruct  the  free  trade  which  the  people 
of  those  States  now  enjoy. 


A  recent  number  of  the  London  "  Spec- 
tator "  affords  us  an  admirable  elucidation 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  English 
universities.  In  America,  as  in  England, 
there  is  a  traditional  belief  that  these 
universities  are  wealthy  institutions,  en- 
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J,  dowed  by  the  generosity  of  pious  founders 
with  resources  more  than  ampler  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  great  work  which  they 
do.  It  is  not  always  remembered,  how- 
4;  ever,  that  there  is  an  increasing  costliness 
r  in  this  work.  What  is  known  as  the 
,,  "  University  Chest "  comes  from  endow- 
ments, capitation  tax,  degree  fees,  and 
college  contributions!,  For  instance,  from 
endowments  Cambridge  receives  about 
'■'  $30,000  a  year;  from  the  capitation  tax 
;  and  degree  fees  about  $200,000 ;  while 
the  income  from  college  contributions 
amounts  to  $85,000.  All  of  these  kinds 
of  income,  except  the  capitation  tax,  have 
grown  less  in  recent  years.  The  endow- 
ments consist  of  tithe  or  of  agricultural 
rent :  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cereals 
has  told  upon  the  tithe,  while  the  de- 
pression in  agriculture  has  told  upon 
the  rents.  As  regards  new  studies,  the 
endowments  are  of  little  use;  only  a 
seventh  part  of  them  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  university,  the  remainder  being 
appropriated  to  special  objects  fixed  by 
the  donors.  ,  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  corporate  income 
has  been  reduced  by  about  one-third.  The 
increased  revenue  from  more  numerous 
annual  entries  does  not  nearly  make  up  for 
this  loss.  Educational  demands  are  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  satisfied, 
and  the  universities  find  themselves  ham- 
pered not  only  by  insufficient  equipment 
financially,  but  by  an  inadequate  pro- 
fessorial staff  and  by  the  imperious  de- 
mands for  further  additions  to  the  list  of 
subjects  taught 


What  can  be  done?  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  increase  the  revenue  somewhat 
by  augmenting  the  capitation  tax  and  the 
fees  for  degrees.  As  regards  the  first, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  place 
which  natural  science  is  taking  in  educa- 
tion tends  to  bring  a  poorer  class  to  the 
universities.  Wby  spend  money  in  provid- 
ing education  for  this  class,  attempting  to 
raise  the  money  by  charges  which  would 
prevent  the  class  from  availing  itself  of 
the  education  provided  ?  Again,  to  make 
a  high  charge  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  the 
case  of  men  who  had  undergone  the  pre- 
scribed •  xaminati*  n  appe  rs  somewhat 
like  a  breaco  ol  fait\  while  10  exact  it  lor 


the  higher  degrees  may  only  lead  men  to  do 
without  them.  If  these  modes  of  raising 
revenue  are  put  one  side,  the  alternatives 
of  State  aid  or  new  endowments  remain, 
and  the  "  Spectator  "  gives  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  first.  During  many  centuries 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  provided  at 
their  own  cost  for  the  higher  education  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  now  no  longer 
able  to  do  this.  The  character  of  the 
education  demanded  has  changed,  neces- 
sitating a  larger  expenditure,  but  mean- 
while the  universities  themselves  have 
grown  financially  poorer.  No  one  denies 
the  propriety  of  State  contributions  toward 
higher  education.  Could  such  contribu- 
tions be  better  placed  than  at  the  ancient 
universities?  The  students  are  already 
in  residence ;  the  teachers  are  already  at 
work ;  the  apparatus  already  exists  and 
needs  only  to  be  supplemented  and  ex- 
tended. If  it  be  said  that  State  payments 
entail  State  interference,  it  may  be  replied 
that  such  a  consequence  is  not  entirely 
inevitable.  All  that  is  needed  is  so  much 
superintendence  as  shall  insure  that  the 
money  appropriated  is  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  given. 


Government  returns  for  April  show  that 
month's  importations  of  merchandise  to 
have  risen  from  $76,000,000  in  March 
and  $58,000,000  in  April,  1896,  to  the  re- 
markable sum  of  $101,000,000—  the  larg- 
est monthly  imports  in  our  history.  Rail- 
way gross  earnings  for  last  month  show  a 
gain  of  about  1J^  per  cent,  over  April, 
1 896.  The  report  <tf  net  railway  earnings 
for  April  is  not  yet  at  hand;  those  for 
March  increased  about  one-twelfth  over 
those  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year 
ago.  For  the  first  time  since  October, 
1896,  the  production  of  pig  iron  shows  a 
decline.  According  to  the  "  Iron  Age  "  - 
there  were  only  146  furnaces  in  blast  on 
May  1,  having  a  capacity  of  170,000  tons 
a  week,  against  153  furnaces  on  April  1, 
with  a  capacity  of  173,000  tons.  The 
quotations  for  both  iron  and  steel  are 
remarkably  low.  The  addition  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  by  the  discovery 
of  regions  rich  in  ore,  and  the  improved 
processes  of  manufacture  which  are  driv- 
ing some  old-fashioned  and  slow-moving 
concerns  to  the  vail,  have  bad  a  distinct 
effect  upon  trade.     Perhaps  the  mjst  in- 
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teresting  market  just  now,  however,  is 
that  of  tea.  Following  the  announcement 
of  the  proposed  temporary  duty  on  that 
aiticle,  such  extraordinary  orders  were 
cabled  to  China  and  Japan  that  it  is  said 
enough  stock  will  be  brought  into  the 
market  before  the  new  tariff  goes  into 
effect  to  supply  this  country  until  1900, 
when  tea  will  be  free  of  duty  again.  It 
is  believed  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  lea  in  America  is  about  one  hundred 
million  pounds;  at  the  proposed  rate  of 
duty  this  would  yield  a  yearly  revenue  of 
ten  million  dollars,  a  revenue  which  the 
extraordinary  orders  may  annihilate.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week,  nevertheless,  prices  of 
tea  have  been  advanced  from  three  to 
five  cents  a  pound,  the  proposed  duty 
being  the  excuse. 


The  decision  rendered  last  week  by  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  extending  until 
1908  the  Bell  telephone  monopoly,  which 
was  expected  to  expire  in  1893,  will 
strengthen  the  public  demand  for  the 
revision  of  the  patent  laws.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Bell  invention  preceded 
by  the  smallest  imaginable  time,  if  at  all, 
the  same  discovery  by  other  workers  in 
the  same  field.  Yet  for  the  public  ser- 
vice rendered  in  enabling  the  public 
earlier  to  enjoy  this  invention,  Mr.  Bell 
was  granted  for  seventeen  years  the  exclu- 
sive commercial  privilege  of  transmitting 
and  receiving  speech  by  electricity.  The 
patent  was  so  broad  as  to  seem  to  shut 
out  all  other  inventors  from  this  vast 
field.  This  was  in  1876.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, however,  Emile  Berliner  filed  an 
application  for  an  apparatus  patent  on 
the  microphone — the  method  of  which 
seemed  to  be  covered  by  the  Bell  patent. 
In  1880  all  rights  in  the  Berliner  inven- 
tion were  assigned  to  the  Bell  Company, 
which,  by  means  of  interference  proceed- 
ings, and  possibly  other  proceedings,  in 
the  Pktent  Office,  prevented  a  decision 
until  1891.  When  in  that  year  a  patent 
upon  the  microphone  was  granted  to  Ber- 
liner, the  Government  brought  suit  for  its 
annulment  on  the  ground  that  the  Bell 
patent  covered  the  microphone  or  trans- 
mitter patented  by  Berliner,  and  that  the 
years  and  years  of  delay  in  the  Patent 
Office  regarding  the  Berliner  application 
were  due  to  the  corruption  Qf  public  offi- 


cials with  a  view  to  extending  the  term 
of  the  Bell  Company's  monopoly.  The 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Harlan  dissent- 
ing, has  held  that  no  collusion  was  proven 
between  the  Bell  Company  and  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  and  that  the  Berliner  patent 
was  valid  for  seventeen  years  from  1891. 
The  patent  seems  to  cover  microphones 
and  transmitters  of  every  sort,  such  as 
the  Bell  Company  has  always  used,  and 
such  as  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
telephone  business.  Thus  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Bell  Company,  granted  orig- 
inally for  seventeen  years,  are  made  to 
cover  a  period  of  thirty-two  years. 


Elverton  R.  Chapman,  the  New  York 
broker  who  refused  to  answer  a  question 
put  to  him  as  a  witness  in  the  United  States 
Senate  investigation  of  the  "  sugar  scan- 
dal," has  begun  to  serve  in  the  jail  at 
Washington  the  sentence  of  thirty  days 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  local  court  and 
confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Briefly,  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  these :  During  the  tariff 
debate  of  1894  a  rumor  came  into  gen- 
eral circulation  that  certain  Senators  had 
voted  for  a  special  sugar  duty  in  the 
Wilson  Bill,  and  had  been  paid  for 
their  votes  in  the  facilities  for  profitable 
speculation  in  its  stock  afforded  them  by 
the  Sugar  Trust  Mr.  Chapman,  who  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
brokers  through  whom  the  Sugar  Trust 
carries  on  its  speculative  operations,  was 
called  upon  by  the  Senate  to  testify  con- 
cerning his  Senatorial  customers  and  their 
speculations.  His  refusal  has  resulted 
in  the  present  sentence.  Messrs.  Have- 
meyer  and  Searles,  of  the  Sugar  Trust, 
refused  to  answer  similar  questions,  and 
are  liable  to  the  same  conviction  and 
punishment.  The  most  significant  thing 
about  the  whole  affair  is  that  it  confirms 
the  public  belief  that  the  Sugar  Trust  has 
influenced  and  debauched  legislation  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  is  therefore 
a  menace,  not  only  to  free  commerce,  but 
to  honest  government ;  for  Mr.  Chapman, 
even  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  might  have  been  pardoned,  and 
probably  would  have  been,  had  he  been 
willing  to  answer  the  Senate's  inquiries. 
His  persistent  refusal  indicates  that  his 
knowledge  is  damaging  to  the  Senators 
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iavoWd  as  well  as  to  the  Trust.  This 
scandal  intensifies  the  growing  distrust  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  popu'ar  elections  of  Senators. 


Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  an  emphati:  vote  of  100  to  39,  refused 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Sundry  Civil  Bill — an  amendment  which 
would  revoke  President  Cleveland's  order 
of  last  February  establishing  21,000,000 
acres  of  forest  reservation.  The  most  in- 
teresting speech  made  in  favor  of  the 
amendments  was  by  Representative  Shat- 
roth,  of  Colorado,  who  admitted  that 
ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  reservation 
was  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
claimed  that  the  right  of  the  President  to 
make  a  proclamation  setting  aside  these 
particular  lands  should  be  suspended  until 
a  survey  was  made;  that  serious  wrongs 
were  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  those 
regions  by  this  order ;  that  one  reservation 
in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  contained 
1 5,000  population ;  that  agricultural,  min- 
ing, and  luniber  interests  were  unjustly 
treated,  and  that  the  reservations  were  of 
purely  local  concern  and  not  of  National 
importance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
here  of  the  long  history  of  the  spoTia- 
tion  of  our  public  lands.  These  lands 
are  not  in  the  ownership  of  the  individual 
States,  but  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Arguments  of  Western 
Congressmen  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, there  has  been  no  disposition 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  genuine 
settlers,  farmers,  miners,  and  lumbermen. 
The  Commission  has  already  explained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  endeivor  will  be  made 
to  secure  every  facility  in  the  prosecution 
of  legitimate  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  been  much  illegitimate 
industry  on  these  public  lands ;  we  have 
suffered  too  long  from  forest  waste,  and 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  entire  people 
that  this  be  checked.  It  is  probable  that 
President  Cleveland's  order  may  need 
some  modification,  but  provision  is  made 
for  this. 


The  Chicago  agitation  against  the  street 
railway  bills  has  resulted  in  their  over- 
whelming defeat  m  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives. In  the  Senate  the  bills  had 
been  passed  by  a  majoricy  of  two  or  three 
to  one.  The  reversal  of  judgment  by  the 
House  was  brought  about  by  mass-meet- 
ings night  after  night  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  the  concentration  of  public 
attention  upon  the  measures  by  means  of 
bulletins  and  tracts  and  placards,  uLtil 
popular  indignation  reached  a  pitch  at 
which  the  "decorative  possibilities  of 
lamp-posts "  were  talked  of  by  some 
generally  moderate  citizens.  The  final 
vote  in  the  House,  however,  makes  the 
victory  seem  greater  than  it  was.  Until 
the  beginning  of  last  week  the  issue  was 
extremely  doubtful,  but  when  at  the  last 
moment  it  became  certain  that  the  bills 
CDuld  not  be  passed,  there  was  a  stampede 
among  their  supporters  to  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  On  the  final  roll-call  only 
29  Representatives  voted  for  the  bills, 
while  121  voted  against  them.  The  Civic 
Federation  and  all  who  engaged  in  the 
fight  to  prevent  the  proposed  fifty-year 
extension  of  franchises  at  five-cent  fares 
are,  of  course,  jubilant  over  the  result, 
and  are  able  to  endure  with  equanimity 
the  hard  wordj  applied  to  them  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  head  of  the  street- 
railway  comb  in  atioa.  Among  Mr.  Yerkes's 
expressions  are  the  following : 

In  the  defeat  of  the  Humphrey  Bills  I  congratu- 
late the  Socialistic  element  of  this  city,  and  also 
the  Anarchistic  element,  which  is  now  working 
from  the  top,  instead  of  from  the  bottom,  as  it 
did  eight  years  ago.  The  Civic  Federation  leaders, 
who  are  without  doubt  frauds — and  this  can  be 
easily  proved — have  s*ooped  to  all  manner  of 
deceit  and  trickery  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
their  ends.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  sent  to 
Chicago  and  invested  by  people  who  had  faith  in 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  end  has  come  to 
improvements,  at  least  for  some  time.  The  busi- 
ness of  Chicago  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  needs  all  the  fostering  care 
that  can  be  given  it.  Thousands  of  people  are 
out  of  employment,  and  have  been  for  months, 
and  nothing  is  being  done  to  encourage  improve- 
ments or  start  up  our  industries.  Everything 
which  promises  success  has  been  attacked  by 
these  vultures,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  tramp  in 
Chicago  is  really  at  a  premium. 

Just  how  high  fares  for  fifty  years  would 
increase  the  street  railway  business  of  Chi- 
cago and  reduce  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed Mr.  Yerkes  does  not  explain,  but 
he  is  doubtless  sincere  in  his  belief  that 
those  who  would  retain  for  the  public  the 
value  of  public  franchises  are  "  Social- 
ists" and  "Anarchists." 
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Ex-Governor  Bullock,  of  Georgia,  who 
for  many  years  has  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican party  in  National  elections,  writes 
to  the  Atlanta  "Constitution"  an  en- 
lightening letter  respecting  the  proposed 
appointment  of  a  negro  postmaster  at 
Augusta.    He  says : 

Permit  me  to  say  that  my  first  impression  was 
that  the  appointment  of  Lyons  would  be  unwise 
simply  because  of  prejudice  and  sentiment  that 
might  deter  some  of  the  white  voters  who  believe 
in  sound  money  and  protection  from  continuing 
to  vote  their  honest  convictions.  All  voters,  as 
you  know,  do  not  have  the  courage  to  maintain 
their  convictions,  and  our  people  are  not  all  ready 
to  admit  the  fact  that  under  the  present  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions  there  is  absolute  equality 
as  to  civil  rights  between  all  citizens.  For  these 
reasons  it  seemed  to  me  unwise  party  policy  to 
appoint  Lyons  at  Augusta.  But  during  a  few 
days  spent  in  my  old  home  at  Augusta,  I  found 
that  there  is  really  no  hostility  to  the  appointment 
of  Lyons,  except  from  a  few  white  men  who  are 
seeking  the  office  for  themselves  or  friends.  The 
character  of  Lyons  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  above 
reproach.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  bar,  and  his  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position  and  give  the  bond  is  un- 
questioned* Lyons's  relation  to  his  party  is  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee.  He  is  well 
indorsed  by  the  best  men  in  Augusta,  and  his 
appointment  will  be  acceptable  to  the  business 
men  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  office.  There- 
fore, as  he  is  able,  competent,  and  worthy,  it 
would  be  political  cowardice  to  withhold  the 
appointment. 

If  this  statement  of  the  case  be  an  accu- 
rate one — and  we  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion it — the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lyons 
ought  to  be  urged  by  every  one  who  is 
attached  to  the  Republican  party  because 
of  its  old  liberalism  on  the  question  of 
human  equality.  To  appoint  an  unfit 
man  because  he  is  a  negro  would  not  be 
a  greater  outrage  than  to  reject  a  fit  man 
because  he  is  a  negro.  It  may  possibly 
strengthen  the  Republican  party  in  Georgia 
if  Mr.  Lyons's  name  is  withdrawn,  but  it 
will  weaken  the  party  at  the  North. 


The  "  Independent  "->has  published  a 
symposium  upon  the  public  ownership  of 
franchises  which  is  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  question. 
Among  those  participating  are  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  Professors  Laughlin,  Seligman, 
Bemis,  the  Hon.  Lee  Meriwether,  Labor 
Commissioner  of  Missouri,  and  public 
officials  in  Australia,  in  Glasgow,  and 
many  other  places  where  the  public 
ownership  of  certain  franchises  is  the  es- 


tablished system.  The  general  drift  of  the 
discussion  is  strongly  toward  public  own- 
ership, where  private  competition  is  im- 
possible. Professor  Seligman's  article  on 
the  telegraphs  and  telephones  is  calculated 
to  give  new  strength  to  the,  i  movement  in 
favor  of  the  public  ownership  of  these* 
services.  The  only  article  taking  strong 
ground  against  the  municipalization  of 
municipal  monopolies  is  that  of  Professor 
Laughlin,  and  even  Professor  T#aughlin 
recognizes  that  the  question  is  one  of 
business  expediency,  and  not  one  to  be 
settled  by  hard  and  fast  rules  about  the 
sphere  of  the  State.  His  chief  argument 
against  municipal  ownership  is  to  the 
effect  that  American  municipal  govern- 
ments are  unfit  to  discharge  in  the  public 
interests  the  functions  which  so  many 
European  city  governments  have  satis- 
factorily assumed,  but  which  we  have 
delegated  to  private  corporations.  For- 
tunately, the  brunt  of  Dr.  Shaw's  argu- 
ment is  upon  this  very  point  The  pecu- 
liar unfitness  he  finds  in  our  municipal 
governments  is  their  unfitness  to  bargain 
with  private  monopolies.  Tf  American 
cities  were  well  governed,  he  says,  mo- 
nopoly franchises  might  be  granted  to 
private  companies  upon  terms  dictated  by 
the  public  interests,  and  subject  to  effect- 
ive regulation  in  the  public  interest  All 
the  advantages  of  public  ownership  might 
be  secured,  with  the  operation  of  the  mo- 
nopolies in  the  hands  of  private  compa- 
nies. But  because  of  the  inability  of  our 
city  governments  to  deal  with  corporate 
monopolies  without  the  betrayal  of  the 
public  interests,  it  is  more  necessary  than 
in  Europe  that  monopoly  franchises  shall 
be  kept  in  the  public  possession.  "  In 
the  United  States,  the  scandals  and  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  municipal  own- 
ership of,  let  us  say,  lighting  plants,  would 
not  be  as  great  as  those  involved  in  the 
making  of  bargains  between  municipal 
governments  and  the  gas  trusts  and  illu- 
mination companies  in  the  exercise  of  an 
alleged  public  control." 

For  our  information  respecting  the  de- 
cision of  Judge  Carpenter,  of  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  illegal 
we  are  indebted  to  imperfect  reports  in 
the  daily  press.    The  gist  of  the  decision, 
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however,  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract! 

The  Constitution  prohibits  all  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  or  it  prohibits  none.  The 
provision  against  compelling  a  person  to  pay  taxes 
Cor  the  support  of  a  teacher  of  religion  either  for- 
bids the  proposed  use  of  readings  from  the  Bible 
or  it  forbids  nothing.  It  seems  tb  me  clear  that 
such  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  religion  toward  whose 
support  persons  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  and, 
therefore,  the  Constitution  in  explicit  language 
forbids  such  proposed  use.  .  .  .  Respondent's 
proposed  "  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  in  the  pub- 
he  schools  is  in  direct  conflict  with  constitutional 
provisions,  and  relator,  whose  constitutional  rights 
are  thereby  violated,  has  a  right  to  redress. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  use 
c£  the  book  entitled  "Readings  from  the 
Bible,"  introduced  by  the  School  Board, 
and  used  by  the  teachers  every  day,  is  or 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  constitutional 
provision  prohibiting  religious  teaching  in 
the  public  schools,  without  knowing  more 
concerning  the  proposed  Readings.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  mere  use  of  a 
selection  of  readings  from  the  Bible  no  more 
-  necessarily  involves  the  teaching  of  relig- 
ion than  a  use  of  selections  from  different 
scientific  books  in  aseries  of  school  readers 
involves  the  teaching  of  science.  The  real 
question,  it  appears  to  us,  is  this :  Are 
the  selections  used  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  instruction?  It  is  certainly  a 
singular  prejudice  which  allows  our  youth 
to  be  instructed  in  Greek  literature  and 
history,  and  forbids  them  to  be  instructed 
in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 


A  more  fundamental  question,  however, 
is  involved  in  this  case  ;  namely,  the 
wisdom  of  a  constitutional  clause  pro- 
hibiting all  religious  instruction.  Such  a 
provision  appears  to  us  very  unwise.  The 
maintenance  of  public  worship  by  the 
State,  and  at  its  expense,  might  well  be 
prohibited ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
reason,  except  one  lying  in  the  narrow- 
ness and  prejudices  of  the  people,  for  a 
provision  preventing  an  American  youth 
from  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
religious  principles  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  is  to  live.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  be  wise  and  broad  enough 
to  be  willing  to  know  religious  tenets  with 
which  we  do  not  agree.  In  this  con- 
nection we  note  the  decision  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  the  State  of 
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New  York  requiring  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Watervliet  to  direct 
the  teachers  to  discontinue  the  wearing  of 
a  special  religious  garb  while  teaching  in 
the  schools,  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal  by 
the  teachers  to  do  so,  to  dismiss  them. 
The  public  school  funds  are  withheld 
until  such  order  is  complied  with.  This  is 
right  In  this  case  we  believe  that  the 
special  garb  is  that  of  Roman  Catholic 
nurses ;  but  it  would  be  equally  applica- 
ble to  any  religious  dress,  that  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  for  example.  To  teach 
pupils  the  facts  about  various  denomina- 
tions, or  the  truth  common  to  all  denomi- 
nations, is  one  thing;  to  obtrude  upon 
them  the  insignia  of  a  particular  religious 
body  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Party 
emblems  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the 
public  schools.  But  may  not  patriotism 
be  inculcated  ?  And  may  not  pupils  be 
taught  what  are  the  political  principles  of 
different  historic  parties? 

The  practical  service  that  women  can 
render  in  securing  good  government  and 
creating  public  sentiment  for  good  govern- 
ment has  been  demonstrated  very  clearly 
by  two  women's  organizations  in  New  York. 
The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
yice  Reform  Association  was  organized 
over  one  year  ago.  The  object  of  the 
Auxiliary  is  to  assist  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  through  public  meetings ; 
by  distribution  of  literature ;  by  creating 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  honest  govern- 
ment, divorced  from  dishonest  politics ;  by 
appearing  at  public  hearings ;  by  raising 
money  to  assist  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association.  Public  meetings  have  been 
held,  private  lectures  given,  classes  formed 
to  study  the  practical  workings  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  investigations  conducted 
that  have  resulted  in  preventing  the  nomi- 
nation of  certain  men  for  high  public 
positions  by  revealing  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  them  in  carrying  on  public 
business  when  in  public  employ  in  minor 
positions.  The  Auxiliary  has  interested 
women  of  all  classes  in  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, and  that  in  itself  proves  its  public 
service. 

® 

The  League  for  Political  Education,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
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to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
has  conducted  a  series  of  public  lectures. 
It  has  started  Assembly  District  investiga- 
tion which  will  result  in  an  immense  fund  of 
knowledge  of  inestimable  value  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  good  government  Its  maps, 
when  completed,  will  give  the  educational, 
religious,  recreative,  and  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations in  each  district ;  the  saloons ; 
the  classes  of  houses ;  the  condition  of  the 
streets;  the  kind  of  pavement,  etc.  It 
will  bring  out,  as  has  never  before  been 
done,  the  employments  engaged  in;  the 
numbers  of  tenants  apd  workers;  parks, 
fountains,  statues,  width  of  street,  and 
trees  on  each  block,  in  every  Assembly 
District  in  the  Greater  New  York ;  and 
the  results  of  investigation  of  each  school 
building  and  its  sanitary  condition.  The 
work  of  investigation  is  to  be  continued, 
and  reported  monthly.  Women  in  the 
tenement-house  districts  have  been  inter- 
ested, and  are  carrying  on  investigations 
in  their  own  neighborhoods.  This  work 
cannot  be  done  by  men — that  is,  by  the 
class  of  men  whose  services  would  be  valu- 
able— for  they  have  not  the  leisure.  An 
evidence  in  one  direction  of  the  value 
of  Assembly  District  investigation  is  the 
action  taken  respecting  a  kindergarten 
which  is  to  be  abandoned  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Assembly  District  for  lack  of  funds. 
To  put  graphically  before  the  people  of 
wealth  the  need  of  maintaining  this  kin- 
dergarten, the  records  of  the  Nineteenth 
Assembly  District  were  consulted,  showing 
that  eighteen  hundred  children  of  the 
kindergarten  age — three  to  seven  years — 
were  out  of  school  in  that  one  Assembly 
District,  one  of  the  most  crowded  in  the 
whole  city. 


The  river-fronts  of  New  York  have 
presented  two  problems  to  the  city  author- 
ities and  the  citizens.  How  can  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  city  be  best 
served  ?  How  can  the  magnificent  water- 
front be  equipped  to  secure  to  the  citizens 
fresh-air  and  recreation  privileges  ?  The 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  to  the 
Dock  Commissioners  have  been  at  work 
for  months  on  these  problems ;  the  results 
of  their  investigations  and  studies  were 
presented  in  the  report  made  to  the  Dock 
Commissioners  last  week.  This  report 
declares  that  the  present  facilities  for 


handling  freight  in  New  York  are  expen- 
sive and  inconvenient,  and  recommends 
an  entirely  new  and  radical  rearrangement 
of  the  streets  on  the  river-fronts.  This 
rearrangement  provides  for  a  four-track 
freight  railroad  on  West  Street,  along  the 
North  River,  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  handle  and  transfer  freight  with  more 
expedition  and  less  congestion  than  under 
present  conditions.  Foot-passengers  will 
pass  over  this  proposed  railroad  from  the 
docks  and  piers  on  a  series  of  bridges 
like  those  which  are  now  so  useful  at  the 
ferries  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey 
Central  Railroads.  The  Dock  Commission- 
ers several  months  ago  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  recreation  build- 
ing on  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  East  Third 
Street.  The  Commissioners  last  week  or- 
dered the  architect  of  the  Department  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  similar  structure  at 
the  foot  of  East  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
and  on  the  North  River  front  just  south 
of  the  Christopher  Street  Ferry.  These 
structures  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  and 
will  contain  music-stands,  benches,  and  a 
garden.  The  three  buildings  will  be  in  use 
this  summer.  This  practical  attempt  of 
the  Dock  Department  to  make  a  place  of 
recreation  and  refreshment  for  that  part 
of  the  public  which  cannot  get  out  of  the 
city  in  the  hot  summer  is  as  important 
and  valuable  to  the  city  as  improved 
methods  of  freight-handling.  In  their 
treatment  of  both  these  problems  the 
Dock  Commissioners  are  showing  a  broad 
spirit  and  good  judgment 


The  possibilities  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  are  growing  continually  greater  and 
greater.  Last  week  a  regular  train  of 
railway  passenger  cars  ran  on  usual  sched- 
ule time  between  Berlin  and  Hartford  in 
Connecticut  (about  twelve  miles),  pro- 
pelled solely  by  electricity  furnished 
through  a  third  rail  from  a  power-house. 
A  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  was  made  at 
times.  It  has  been  asserted  that  six 
miles  was  the  limit  of  distance  for  trans- 
mitting electric  power  effectively  and  di- 
rectly. The  chief  electrical  engineer  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
declares,  however,  that  recent  experiments 
show  that  a  direct  current  of  electricity 
can  be  sent  without  serious  loss  from 
leakage  for  a  distance  of  nearly  thirteen 
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miles ;  this  means  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  central  power  station. 
Taking,  in  this  case,  Berlin,  Conn.,  as  the 
center,  it  will,  he  says,  be  possible  to 
replace  steam  locomotives  and  cars 
for  Hartford,  New  Britain,  Meriden, 
Waterbury,  Middletown,  Wallingford,  and 
other  cities  of  Connecticut,  comprising  a 
population  of  over  200,000  inhabitants. 
This  same  road  has  for  several  summers 
run  regular  passenger  trains  over  a  short 
branch  ending  at  Nantasket  Beach,  near 
Boston.  President  Clark,  of  this  railway, 
in  a  press  interview  said  the  other  day 
that  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the 
near  future  the  steam  locomotives  would 
go  to  the  refuse-heaps.  The  activity  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  road  in 
electrical  experimenting  is  doubtless  due 
largely  to  its  peculiar  problems  growing 
out  of  competition  and  threatened  com- 
petition from  local  trolley  roads.  All  al- 
lowances made,  however,  there  is  certainly 
at  least  a  strong  probability  that  electric- 
ity may  be  adapted  to  long-distance  rail- 
way purposes. 


* 


Bad  Politics 

Governor  Black  has  signed  the  bill,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an  abstract, 
for  the  abolition  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  ac- 
companied his  signature  with  a  memoran- 
dum in  which  he  assigns  his  reasons  for 
this  action.  From  the  memorandum  we 
select  a  few  sentences  which  will  indicate 
its  spirit : 

No  man  in  his  private  business  could  hope  to 
succeed  if  he  selected  his  help  in  accordance  with 
the  present  Civil  Service  Rules.  If  a  public  offi- 
cer having  the  power  of  appointment  is  forced  to 
be  dishonest  [/>.,  by  political  influence],  why 
would  not  a  public  officer  having  the  power  of 
examination  be  dishonest  as  well  ?  To  my  mind 
it  seems  probable  that  a  Civil  Service  examiner 
would  yield  to  corrupt  pressure  sooner  than  the 
responsible  head  of  the  department.  He  pays 
no  penalty  for  their  inefficiency  or  misdeeds; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  every  de- 
partment is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  The  weakness  of  the  present  system  is 
its  failure  to  determine  experience,  tact,  character, 
and  habits,  without  which  the  highest  educa- 
tional tests  are  of  no  value. 

All  this  has  an  odd  sound  to  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  history  of  Civil 


Service  Reform,  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  the  United  States.  Governor  Black 
argues  as  though  this  system  had  never 
been  tried,  and  its  merits  were  to  be 
determined  only  by  imagining  possible 
results,  -in  fact,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  under  the  old  system  the  head 
of  the  department  made  his  appointments 
largely  to  secure  his  own  renomination  or 
reappointment,  not  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  service ;  that  men  were  appointed 
for  the  service  which  they  had  rendered 
to  the  party,  not  for  the  service  which  it 
was  expected  they  would  render  to  the 
State;  that  under  the  old  system,  as  a 
rule,  experience,  tact,  character,  and  hab- 
its counted  for  nothing — influence  alone 
determined  the  appointment ;  and  that 
while  under  the  Civil  Service  Rules  char- 
acter cannot  be  tested  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  expert  knowledge,  the  methods 
taken  to  secure  it  in  appointees  have  been 
far  more  efficient  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. We  are  mistaken  if  Governor  Black 
does  not  find  his  act  in  this  matter  return- 
ing to  plague  him  in  his  future  political 
career.  The  people  of  the  State  have 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution  their 
resolve  to  maintain  Civil  Service  Reform. 
The  Republican  party  has  committed  it- 
self to  this  reform  by  repeated  pledges. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
official  head  of  the  party,  is  carrying  it 
out  with  great  fidelity  in  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration. If  the  question  were  an 
open  one,  Governor  Black's  arguments 
might  receive  some  attention,  but  they 
certainly  furnish  a  very  inadequate  ground 
for  his  repudiation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  Constitution,  the  repeated 
pledges  of  the  party,  and  the  example  set 
by  the  President 
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Society  receives  very  slowly  the  idea 
that  courtesy,  kindness,  and  submission 
of  disputes  to  law,  which  have  become 
the  established  relations  between  civilized 
people,  in  place  of  the  old  suspicion, 
antagonism,  and  struggle,  are  quite  as 
rational  and  inevitable  as  the  rule  of  con- 
duct between  nations.  A  really  noble 
patriotism  guards  and  cherishes  its  own 
traditions  without  keeping  alive  ancient 
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quarrels  or  stirring  up  new  sources  of  strife. 
There  is  no  patriotism,  courage,  or  states- 
manship in  that  survival  of  a  semi-barbaric 
age  in  matters  of  international  feeling 
which  this  country  has  seen  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  winter,  and  which 
some  people  seem  to  mistake  for  a  strong 
foreign  policy.  A  just  and  generous 
man,  if  he  has  had  a  difference  with  his 
neighbor  which  he  has  settled,  does  not 
repeat  it  to  his  children  and  tell  it  over 
again  to  his  neighbors  as  a  pleasant  pas- 
time; he  buries  it  It  is  high  time  to 
bury  all  our  old  and  bitter  memories  of 
struggles  with  the  Mother  Country.  All 
nations  have  done  things  which  they  wish 
forgotten.  England  looks  back  on  her  pol- 
icy toward  the  American  Colonies  with  no 
satisfaction.  We  likewise  look  back  on  the 
Mexican  War  with  a  bitter  feeling  of  shame. 
The  history  of  no  country  is  clean,  and 
no  country  is  in  a  position  to  cast  a  stone 
at  another.  It  is  time  not  only  to  forgive 
but  to  forget.  Perhaps  the  most  prevalent 
expression  from  the  English  press,  as 
from  the  English  people,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty, 
is  one  of  widespread  surprise  and  regret. 
The  English  cannot  understand  the  an- 
imosity which  has  found  such  monotonous 
reiteration  in  the  Senate,  and  which  occa- 
sionally finds  its  way  into  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  The  noble  editorial  in 
which  the  London  "  Speaker  "  comments 
upon  the  great  ceremonial  at  General 
Grant's  tomb  two  weeks  ago  closes  with 
word9  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
every  American  citizen.  They  are  not 
only  a  keen  rebuke  to  the  smaller  spirit 
of  some  men  in  this  country,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  are  also  prophetic : 

When  we  endeavor  to  measure  that  Republic's 
progress  since  the  great  war  ended  two-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  we  realize  how  immeasurably 
stronger  it  has  since  become.  We  do  not  quote 
these  figures  to  provoke  comparison  or  to  depre- 
ciate our  own  undoubted  strength.  But  we  think 
that  they  may  help  us  to  remember  how  ruinous 
and  desperate  between  Powers  like  England  and 
America  would  be  a  fratricidal  war.  If  the  bit- 
ter enmities  of  North  and  South  are  already  for- 
gotten be»ide  Grant's  grave,  it  surely  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  far  more  distant  enmities 
of  England  and  America  may  be  forgotten  too, 
and  that  the  distinguished  statesmen  who  assem- 
bled at  New  York  on  Tuesday  to  render  the  last 
homage  to  their  illustrious  dead  may  find  a 
means,  before  another  thirty  years  are  over,  of 
establishing  between  two  great  communities  the 
"  perpetual  peace  "  for  which  the  soldier  longed. 


Union  Theological 
Seminary 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  to  the  presidency  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  The  Outlook  ex- 
tended to  that  institution  and  to  the 
Church  at  large  its  warm  congratulations. 
Dr.  Hall  has  not  yet  assumed  his  official 
position.  He  is  still  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
and  is  carrying  on  his  work  there  with  his 
characteristic  conscientiousness  and  fidel- 
ity, and  yet  the  influence  of  his  election 
and  his  counsel  is  already  seen  in  the 
changes  promised  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  for  another  season.  The  report 
of  these  promised  changes  will  be  found 
in  our  Religious  News  pages.  There  are 
two  aspects  of  them  which  are  of  special 
public  interest 

We  believe  that  The  Outlook  was  the 
first  journal  to  indicate  the  need  of  a 
Theological  University.  Such  a  univer- 
sity, if  it  ever  exists,  should  be  located 
in  some  great  city.  When  fully  equipped, 
it  should  not  merely  provide  education 
for  the  ministry,  nor  mainly  for  any 
specific  ministry  in  any  particular  de- 
nomination. It  ought  to  be  a  post- 
graduate school  in  the  whole  realm  of 
divinity.  It  ought  to  teach  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  cognate  languages,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  comparative  religion,  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  something  re- 
specting the  peculiar  tenets  and  practices 
of  all  the  great  religious  denominations 
at  work  in  the  United  States.  It  should 
also  furnish  in  practical  work  something 
analogous  to  the  hospital  practice  fur- 
nished to  medical  students  in  connection 
with  medical  schools.  In  so  far  as  it  fur- 
nishes information  respecting  denomina- 
tional life,  it  should  do  so  through  the 
ministry  of  denominational  leaders;  lec- 
tures on  Romanism  should  be  delivered 
by  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  Judaism  by  a 
Jew,  and  on  ethical  culture  by  a  teacher 
of  ethical  culture.  The  students  in  such 
a  post-graduate  institution  should,  in 
other  words,  get  their  acquaintance  with 
denominations  other  than  their  own  at 
first  hand,  not  through  the  medium  of  an 
unsympathetic  interpreter.  The  theologi- 
cal university,  to  fulfill  the  ideal  which  we 
have  in  mind,  should  be  so  equipped  that 
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the  Jewish  rabbi,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  the  Congregational  preacher 
could  all  look  to  it  at  least  for  certain  forms 
of  special  instruction.  As  we  understand 
it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  charter  or  con- 
stitution of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
to  prevent  engrafting  upon  it  this  larger 
life,  provided  the  necessary  funds  can  be 
secured  and  given  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors to  use  for  this  purpose.  The  name 
and  the  traditions  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  both  fit  it  for  this  enlargement 
of  its  functions,  and  its  President-elect 
possesses  that  combined  spiritual  conserv- 
atism and  intellectual  progressiveness, 
that  intense  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  that 
open-mindedness  to  truth  which  peculiarly 
fit  him  for  leadership  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

Even  more  important  than  this  intel- 
lectual broadening  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  into  the  Theological  University 
is  its  equipment  with  means  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spiritual  life  of  its  students. 
The  advice  which  the  pious  mother  gave 
to  her  son,  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  his 
religion  in  getting  theology,  was  not  need- 
less. It  may  be  difficult  to  say  why  it  is 
the  fact,  but  that  it  is  the  fact  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  medical  students  in  study- 
ing medicine  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
humanity,  and  divinity  students  in  study- 
ing theology  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
spirituality.  The  methods  which  Dr.  Hall 
has  devised  for  meeting  this  difficulty 
seem  to  us  very  wise.  His  residence  is 
to  be  practically  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  theological  students.  They  will  thus, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  share  his  life 
with  him.  As  far  as  an  adjoining  home 
can  relieve  an  institution  from  its  purely 
institutional  aspects,  this  will  be  done. 
Scarcely  less  important  is  the  proposal  to 
make  the  Seminary  Chapel  the  center  of 
a  spiritual  life,  not  for  the  students  only, 
but  &for  the  community.  Daily  prayers 
open  to  the  public  will  be  something  of  a 
novelty  in  this  great  commercial  city.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  We  do  not  see,  however, 
why,  wisely  conducted,  it  may  not  attract 
a  worshiping  congregation  somewhat  as 
the  Harvard  Vespers  have  attracted  a  wor- 
shiping congregation  on  Thursday  after- 
noons through  the  winter  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Making  the  Seminary  Chapel  a 
platform  for  university  sermons  is  perhaps 


less  of  an  experiment  We  suspect  that 
admission  to  these  services  will  have  to 
be  by  ticket.  The  chapel  is  not  large,  and 
the  experience  of  Harvard  University  and 
Cornell  University,  in  neither  of  which  is 
there  so  great  a  community  from  which  to 
draw  a  congregation,  would  indicate  that 
the  problem  of  the  Seminary  will  be,  not 
to  find  auditors,  but  to  furnish  seats.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  should  be 
able  to  put  into  its  pulpit  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  great  preachers  of  the 
country,  as  Cornell  and  Harvard  have 
done,  the  influence  on  the  religious  life 
of  the  students  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
great  and  beneficent. 


We  Can 

In  every  man  there  lie  dormant  powers 
which  he  does  not  know  he  possesses. 
Every  man  has  more  ability  than  he  thinks 
he  has.  However  self-conceited  he  is, 
he  has  more  ability  than  he  thinks  he  has, 
although  he  may  not  have  the  kind  of 
ability  which  he  thinks  he  has.  There  is 
in  every  man,  potentially,  power  that  he 
never  suspects — power  that  never  will 
come  to  anything  unless  it  be  quickened 
by  a  power  without  himself,  as  the  seed 
in  the  ground  will  come  to  nothing  unless 
the  sun  shines  on  it.  To  this  power  in 
every  man  Christ  appeals.  To  every  one 
waiting  for  some  external  gift,  dreaming 
what  he  would  do  if  he  only  had  some 
one  else's  powers,  lying  idle  in  the  expec- 
tation that  some  angel  will  come  down 
and  trouble  the  water,  and  then  his  time 
will  come,  Christ  says,  as  to  the  cripple  of 
olden  time,  "  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
walk."  In  every  miracle  he  gave  the 
healed  something  to  do.  The  only  way 
to  receive  help  is  to  help  ourselves.  The 
only  way  to  help  others  is  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves. 

The  best  word  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, generally,  to  the  unfortunate  is, 
"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as 
I  have  give  I  unto  thee.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  To 
open,  as  the  Salvation  Army  has  recently 
done  in  New  York,  a  free  lodging-house, 
and  advertise  it  far  and  wide ;  to  open,  as 
a  newspaper  has  done  in  New  York,  a 
free  soup-house,  and  to  advertise  it  far 
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and  wide,  is  the  way  to  impoverish  the 
poor,  to  aggravate  distress,  to  increase 
difficulty,  to  injure  humanity.  That  is 
not  the  work  of  Christian  love.  For 
there  can  be  no  love  without  thought, 
without  labor,  without  some  measure  of 
self-sacrifice.  To  fling  a  quarter  to  a 
beggar  in  the  street  is  not  love,  it  is  lazi- 
ness; it  is  at  best  but  an  idle,  inefficient, 
and  indifferent  good  nature. 

We  do  not  believe  in  "Christian 
Science  "  or  "  mind-cure  "  or  "  faith-cure  " 
or  any  other  of  the  isms  that  every  now 
and  then  walk  across  our  stage,  like 
ghosts,  to  disappear  when  the  cock  crows. 
But  in  them  all,  and  giving  significance 
to  them,  is  the  truth  that  the  spirit 
has  more  power  over  the  body  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  think.  There  is  an 
effect  of  body  on  soul,  but  there  is  also 
an  effect  of  soul  on  body.  There  is  a 
power  in  the  human  will  to  control  the 
nerves  and  to  minister  to  the  physical  or- 
ganization. There  are  not  a  few  persons 
who  really  need  no  medicine  but  this : 
a  vigorous,  emphatic  command — "  Rise, 
take  up  your  bed,  walk."  There  are  inva- 
lids who  need  nothing  more  than  this : 
"  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  command 
thee,  Rise,"  and  then  a  helping  hand  to 
put  them  on  their  feet. 

But  these  are  only  illustrations  of  the 
higher  truth  :  Every  one  of  us  can  do  the 
work  he  ought  to  do.  Opportunities  are 
commands,  and  when  the  command  comes 
the  power  comes  also.  No  man  can  tell 
what  he  can  do  by  consulting  his  own 
self-consciousness.  The  only  way  is  to 
try.  There  are  some  men  who  sit  so 
long  wondering  whether  they  can  do  a 
thing  or  not  that  the  next-door  neighbor, 
who  is  not  so  strong,  has  arisen  and 
accomplished  the  task.  The  mere  attempt 
accomplishes  something.  The  mere  en- 
deavor creates  the  power.  Could  Moses 
have  imagined,  while  he  was  the  herds- 
man at  Mount  Sinai,  that  he  was  to  be  a 
great  statesman?  Could  David  have 
imagined,  when  he  was  feeding  his  father's 
flock  on  the  hillside  of  Judea,  that  he 
was  to  be  the  organizer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  ?  Could  Paul  have  imagined, 
when  in  Jerusalem,  that  he  was  to  be  the 
founder  of  European  Christianity  ?  Could 
Abraham  Lincoln  have  imagined,  when 
he  was  splitting  rails,  that  in  him  was  the 
power  to  lead  a  nation  through  the  travail 


of  civil  war  ?  The  conduct  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness  made  Moses ;  the 
kingdom  made  David;  the  Apostles' 
preaching  made  Paul ;  the  Reformation 
made  Luther ;  the  Civil  War  made  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  We  are  made  by  what  we 
do:  our  activity  creates  us.  The  man 
who  sits  with  folded  hands  until  the  angel 
has  come  down  and  troubled  the  water 
never  accomplishes  anything.  Endeavor 
does  not  always  achieve  success ;  but  it 
can  always  achieve  the  greatest  of  all 
successes — character.  The  door  of  op- 
portunity is  always  an  invitation  from 
God,  and  with  that  invitation  comes  the 
command,  and  with  the  command  the 
power.  There  is  in  every  church  in 
America  a  great  deal  of  latent  force 
not  set  to  work.  If  only  a  Christ  could 
come  through  our  churches,  and,  look- 
ing in  the  face  of  every  waiting  disciple 
idly  receiving  instruction  and  serving  in 
nothing,  could  say  to  him,  "Rise,  take 
up  thy  bed,  and  walk,"  and  every  one 
into  whose  eyes  he  looked  should  attempt 
to  serve,  we  should  see  a  very  different 
church  from  the  church  we  see  now. 
Nothing  that  ought  to  be  is  impossible. 
To  Christ's  question,  Can  you  drink  of 
the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  be  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with?  the  Christian's  answer  should 
always  be,  We  can.  For  God's  child  can 
always  bear  the  burden  the  Father  puts 
upon  him,  can  always  accomplish  the  task 
the  Father  sets  him. 

$ 

The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  coming  of  the  spring  will  remind  our 
readers  of  the  opportunities  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  give  the  working-girls  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  Money  is  needed  now  every  day 
to  provide  the  opportunity  to  the  tired-out, 
and  often  the  worried-out,  working-girl  to  have 
a  two  weeks'  vacation.  This  week  a  girl  six- 
teen years  old,  who  has  been  the  main  sup- 
port of  a  family  of  seven,  must  be  sent  away 
at  once,  for  a  month* 

One  of  the  delightful  events  of  the  week 
in  connection  with  The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  with  a  check 
for  fifty  dollars  from  a  group  of  friends  who 
wished  to  furnish  a  room  in  memory  of  one 
who  had  died. 

The  students  of  Houghton  Seminary  at 
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Clinton,  N.  Y.,  furnished  the  library  at  Cherry  asks,   u  Who  tied    that    little  man  to  that 

Vale  when  the  house  was  enlarged.     This  sword  ?"    That  misfits  abounded  in  the  an- 

year  they  will  send  about  eighty  volumes  of  cient  atf  in  the  modern  world  is  clear  from 

carefully  selected  books  for  the  library  there,  the  observations  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  on 

The  books  now  at  Cherry  Vale  will  be  |sent  the  bore,  the  sluggard,  and  especially  the 

to  Ehncote,  at  Craigville,  N.  Y.,  and  the  simpleton,  of  whom  it  has  so  much  to  say 

books  at  Elmcote  will  be  sent  to  one  of  the  that  it  is  our  chief  literary  source  for  a  full 

houses  at  Santa  Clara,  in  the  Adirondacks.  morology,  or  science  of  fools.  The  Spectator 

The  houses  are  nearly  all  ready  for  occupancy,  has    heard  Welshmen    contend    that    their 

and  money  is  needed  to  make  them  available,  tongue  was  used  in  Eden.    There  is  even 

For  this  we  depend  on  our  readers.  more  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Irish  were 

the  vacation  fund  tne  P"m^ve  race>  fr°m  whom  mankind  have 

Pterious!,  acknowledged #7,293  38  ^herited  their  propensity  to  « bulls."    Amis- 

Anonymous .T7. 2  00  fit,  as  between  desert  and  award,  is  also  the 

M.M ....       20  00  essence  of  the  tragic  as  distinct  from  the  epic, 

Jf*D'.¥  ;: 4JJJ  as  when  Socrates  is  put  to  death,  or  a  cyclone 

m!w. s.,  wVu^mVb^;  va.:::::;:::::::::::     \  S  makes  a  shamues  of  a  schooi-house. 

E.  II.  SM  Williamsburg  Va 2  50  - 

Mrs.  U.'s  Sunday-School  Class „....        26  00  • 

^.^?i£ttte?T^^^^                                        I  00  The  misnt»  of  the  world>  **d  **»  tra^ic  or 

J.W.  S.l .*. 100  comic  situations  they  create,  seem  to  grow 

J-S-T 10  00  mostly  out  of  a  sort  of  genius  the  most  widely 

£S^M«MaryW^                                      »  N  **%*    *   ^T*   ge™S    **   bl™de™S> 

E.  G.  W„  New  Haven,  Conn     25  00  getting  the  round  peg  into  the  square  hole, 

Mrs.  H.  W.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 5  00  and  vice  versa.     An  up-to-date  journal  has 

been  known  to  return  with  the  stereotype 

Three  Memberships 7^  N  lette/  of  thanlri-which,  like   Mercury ^  the 

conductor  of  souls  to  the  place  of  the  dead, 

Total $7,500  88  accompanies  a  rejected  MS.  to  the  darkness 

a  of  the  writer's  drawer — an  early  news  item 

briefly  reporting  the  death  of  a  distinguished 

The   Spectator  person.     Seeing  that  this  human  genius  for 

*  blundering  is  conspicuous  in  sub-human  na- 
The  sign,  "  Misfit  Parlor,"  met  the  Specta-  ture  also,  the  Spectator  has  wondered  if  it 
tor's  eye  one  day,  and  set  him  to  thinking,  were  not  an  inevitable  incident  of  the  devel- 
What  is  the  world  itself  but  just  such  a  show  opment  of  the  unconscious  into  the  fully  con- 
. of  misfits!  Hence  its  tragedy  and  its  comedy,  scious — at  which,  though  we  fancy  it  other- 
its  tears  and  its  mirth.  The  college  professor  wise,  none  of  us  has  yet  arrived.  To  be 
who  chose  for  the  theme  of  a  talk  to  certain  sure,  we  hear  it  said  that  Nature  never 
inmates  of  a  retreat  for  the  insane  "  The  Con-  blunders — a  remark  made  plausible  by  a 
ditions  of  Success  in  Life,"  and  the  wretched  certain  strictness  of  sequence  in  her  move- 
Ephraimites  in  the  Book  of  Judges  who  got  ments.  Nature,  indeed,  never  freezes  the 
their  throats  cut  for  saying  "sibboleth"  in-  Amazon,  or  spawns  fish  on  shore,  but  her 
stead  of  "  shibboleth,"  represent  the  contrast-  malformations  are  ubiquitous.  What  else 
ing  hemispheres,  light  and  dark,  of  this  world  means  the  grim  formula,  "  survival  of  the 
of  misfits.  One  is  at  times  fain  to  fancy  fittest,"  but  that  the  evolution  of  the  fit  is 
Mother  Eve  as  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  whom  accomplished  through  the  extermination  of 
more  or  less  we  all  take  after.  Certainly  at  the  misfit  ? 
the  critical  moment  of  her  life  she  said  yes,  $ 
when  she  should  have  said  no. 

"  Lord  "  Timothy  Dexter,  a  rich  simpleton 

®  of  Newburyport,  was    fortunate    in    being 

Mr.  William  Mathews,  in  his  capital  book,  served  by  sensible  men.    Cajoled,  for  a  joke, 

"Wit  and  Humor,"  says  there  is  nothing  new  into  the  belief  that  he  would  do  well  to  send 

in  that  line,  but  modern  jokes  have  an  ancient  a  cargo  of  warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies, 

lineage.     Our  troglodyte   ancestors  at  their  he  actually  shipped   them.     But  when  the 

raw-meat  banquets  wagged  their  dolichoceph-  "  cute  "  Yankee  skipper  reached  the  land  of 

alous  heads  and  grinned  with  their  progna-  the  sugar-cane,  he  separated  the  long-handled 

thous  jaws  at  the  same  sort  of  things  we  laugh  pans  from  their  perforated  covers,  and  fitted 

at    The  essence  of  the  ludicrous,  now  as  handles  to  the  latter.     Then  he  did  a  good 

then,  is  undoubtedly  a  perception  of  incon-  business  by  selling  them  to  the  sugar-plant- 

gruity  in  a  case  of  misfit,  as  when  Cicero  sees  ers  for  ladles  and  strainers,  and   "  Lord  " 

dwarfish  Lentulus  wearing  a  long  sword,  and  Timothy  grew  richer  thereby,    This  story 
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has  suggested  to  the  Spectator  how  on  a 
universal  scale  the  blundering  of  the.  uncon- 
scious or  semi-conscious  may  be  taken  up 
into  the  intelligence  of  a  Directive  Con- 
sciousness for  the  ends  of  perfect  wisdom. 
Surely, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

And  the  success  of  education  is  essentially 
in  the  development  of  consciousness  to  larger 
perceptions  and  completer  control.  But 
there  is,  as  the  Spectator  thinks,  no  greater 
mistake  than  the  fancy  that  the  most  devel- 
oped human  consciousness  is  as  yet  more 
than  fragmentary. 

* 

Few  of  us  have  dreamed  what  a  cellar,  and 
sub-cellar  too,  there  is  in  the  house  Wonder- 
ful which  each  calls  /.  Thanks  to  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research,  "  wonder,  the 
parent  of  philosophy,"  has  already  issued  in 
some  dim  conception  of  the  unexplored  depths 
beneath  that  surface  of  ordinary  thought  and 
memory  which  we  call  our  consciousness. 
The  sub-conscious  has  already  been  regis- 
tered among  the  subjects  of  laborious  study. 
Genius,  too,  has  been  defined  as  the  faculty 
of  drawing  at  will  upon  sub-conscious  stores 
that  are  latent  in  every  man.  What  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  we  have  been  living  in 
cottages  over  a  gold-mine!  What  may  yet 
be  possible  when  mankind  has  reached  the 
still  distant  goal  of  the  Socratic  maxim, 
"Know  Thyself,"  where  a  fully  developed 
consciousness  supervenes  upon  that  less  than 
semi-consciousness  whose  blundering  now 
fills  the  world  with  misfits  ?  Was  it  a  true 
presentiment  of  this  that  made  Tennyson  ex- 
claim, 

• .  .  Ah,  what  will  our  children  be, 
The  men  of  a  hundred  thousand,  a  million  summers 

away  ? 

® 

Meanwhile,  we  could  not  get  on  without 
the  misfits — at  least  as  the  Spectator  views 
them.  First  of  all,  we  must  have,  amid  the 
world's  stress  and  strain,  something  that  we 
can  laugh  at  without  malice — as  when  an 
ardent  but  impecunious  lover,  writing  by  the 
same  mail  to  his  sweetheart  and  his  tailor, 
puts  the  letters  into  the  wrong  envelopes. 
Whether,  as  some  opine,  monkeys  are,  or  are 
not,  a  part  of  the  creative  plan  for  this  mode 
of  relief  for  the  over-serious,  misfits  answer 
to  it  as  nothing  else  could.  Even  the  relig- 
ious papers,  with  their  frequent  tragic  misfits 
of  rigor  in  the  wrong  place,  have  learned  that 
the  humanization  of  religious  earnestness 
requires  the  column  of  which  the  comic  mis- 
fit is  the  staple.  Even  in  laying  his  neck 
upon  the  block  the  pious  Sir  Thomas  More 
availed  himself  of  this  relief  among  his  last 
consolations.    Carefully  lif tingjhis  beard  from 


under  his  neck,  "  Pity  that  should  be  cut," 
said  he,  "  that  has  never  committed  treason." 

® 
An  oracular  person  once  remarked  that  it 
was  well  there  were  so  many  unsettled  ques- 
tions, else  we  should  lack  material  for  mind- 
improving  discussions.  The  Spectator  has 
conceived  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  its 
misfits  for  much  of  its  best  literature.  Not 
to  mention  the  inexhaustible  mine  they  fur- 
nish to  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  and  story- 
tellers, special  works  of  great  pith  and  merit 
are  devoted  to  them.  Horace,  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Art  of  Poetry,"  has  dealt  with  them 
from  the  literary  critic's  point  of  view,  and 
has  bequeathed  to  us  some  oft-quoted  lines 
thereon;  as, 

The  mountain  labors  to  bring  forth  a  mouse, 
and 

Bring  in  no  god  to  untie  a  simple  knot. 
Even  Holy  Scripture  devotes  two  books  to 
the  subject — notably,  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
next  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  whose  recur- 
rent refrain,  "  Vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit," 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  for 
misfit,  as  in  the  cases  he  cites  of  servants  on 
horseback  with  princes  on  foot,  just  men  who 
perish  while  wicked  men  prolong  their  days. 

But  in  a  still  profounder  view  we  could  not 
do  without  the  misfits.  One  of  the  Specta- 
tor's old  pupils,  not  distinguished  in  youth  as 
a  scholar,  has  recalled  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment given  him  at  school :  "  You  can  com- 
fort yourself  when  you  have  made  a  mistake : 
once  corrected,  you  never  need  make  it  again." 
There  is  more  comfort  than  that :  your  neigh- 
bor sees  it  and  will  shun  it  Thus  unsuccess- 
ful explorers  promote  discovery  by  writing 
"  No  thoroughfare  "  upon  many  a  blind  alley. 
Now,  if  cosmos  is  distinguished  from  chaos 
by  its  eternal  fitness  of  things,  then  a  per- 
ceptive experience  of  the  misfit  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  full  development  of  conscious- 
ness into  that  correlative  fitness  to  the  fit- 
nesses of  the  universe  which  is  the  condition 
of  ultimate  humanity  in  its  perfected  life. 
Here  the  Spectator  finds  in  the  evolutionary 
struggle  the  ethics  which  Professor  Huxley 
could  not  discover  there.  That  struggle  is 
not,  as  in  the  sub-human  world,  designed  for 
the  extermination  of  the  misfit  individual,  but 
for  the  elimination  of  the  misfit  ideas  and 
principles  which  would  debar  him  from  the 
survival  of  the  fit  Here  some  one  may  ask, 
When  this  is  accomplished,  what  shall  we 
have  left  to  laugh  at?  Perhaps  nothing. 
The  Spectator  thinks  it  worth  the  hope  that 
laughter  will  one  day  be  swallowed  up  in 
joy,  as  the  genial  twinkle  of  stars  that  cheer 
our  night  is  merged  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
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AFTER  twenty-two  months  of  work 
the  Tennessee  Centennial  is 
ready  for  the  world's  inspection. 
At  the  beginning  the  plan  for  the  Expo- 
sition was  modest;  with  development  it 
grew,  until  now  a  great  international  en- 
teiprise  is  launched.  Never  before  has 
so  small  a.  city  undertaken  so  ambitious 
a  celebration;  and  the  stress  and  toil 
have  rea  ly  fallen  almost  wholly  upon  the 
city  itself.  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  all  did  well,  but  general  opinion 
declares  that  Nashville  does  better. 

"  Centennial  City  "  lies  just  west  of  the 
"  Athens  of  the  South."  Imagine  a  lake- 
let of  irregular  outline — it  is  Lake  Wa- 
tanga  abqut  which  lie  the  main  build- 
ings of  the  Exposition  in  a  badly  denned 
ellipse.  They  are  the  Woman's,  Chil- 
dren's, Administration,  Commerce,  Rail- 
road Terminal,  Transportation,  Agricul- 
tural, Machinery,  Negro,  Mining,  and  For- 
estry Buildings.  In  a  space  between  the 
first  and  last  of  these  lies  the  United 
States  Government  Building. 

Four  other  general  buildings  lie  within 
this  ellipse;  they  are  the  Hygiene  and 
Education,  Fine  Arts,  Historical,  and 
Auditorium  Buildings.  The  second  and 
third  of  these  are  fireproof,  and  will  re- 
main as  permanent  constructions.  They 
are  careful  copies  of  two  of  the  world's 
famous  buildings — the  Parthenon  and  the 
Erechtheon.  Both  stand  on  a  terrace 
from  which  there  is  a  gentle  slope  toward 
Lake  Watanga.  The  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon faces  eastward,  and  on  the  slope 
before  it  stands  a  majestic  'statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, forty  feet  in  height  It  is  the  work 
of  Enid  Yandell,  and  is  said*  to  be  the 
largest  statue  ever  made  by  a  woman. 
To  the  left  of  one  standing  upon  the 
Parthenon  steps  and  looking  toward  Lake 
Watanga  rises  the  quaintest  building  on 
the  grounds — that  of  the  City  of  Mem- 
phis. The  name  suggested  to  theNarchi- 
tect  the  construction  of  a  pyramid-shaped 
building.  It  is  modeled  after  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  but  the  center  of  each 
base  is  pierced  by  a  doorway,  which  is 


developed  into  the  likeness  of  an  entrance 
to  an  Egyptian  temple.  Considerable 
pains  are  taken  to  follow  ancient  ideas  in 
the  columns,  friezes,  and  decorations ;  the 
exhibitions  within,  which  represent  the 
products  of  Shelby  County,  of  which 
Memphis  is  the  county-seat,  are  all  ar 
ranged  in  pyramidal  or  obelisk  forms. 
Near  here  the  lakelet  narrows  to  a  little 
neck  across  which  is  thrown  a  quaint 
bridge,  a  reproduction  of  the  Rialto  of 
Venice  with  its  two  lines  of  little  shops. 
It  looks  lonely  in  these  surroundings,  and 
needs  to  be  hemmed  in  between  lines  of 
ancient  houses  to  have  that  touch  of  real- 
ity which  shall  make  it  recognizable. 
One  pretty  feature  in  this  central  part  of 
the  grounds — that  is,  it  will  be  pretty  in 
time — is  the  presence  of  long  arbors,  with 
benches  beneath  them.  These  wul  be 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  gourds 
and  other  vines,  and  will  be  delightfully 
shady  resorts  for  weary  sightseers.  There 
is  one  real  blot  upon  this  fair  scene ;  it  is 
a  mammoth  railroad  car  painted  an  ugly 
green,  and  bearing  advertisements  of  a 
railroad  company's  lands.  To  place  such 
a  structure  within  that  range  of  grand 
and  impressive  buildings  was  a  singular 
blunder. 

Near  the  Woman's  Building  is  the  Mo- 
retti  Fountain.  Within  an  arch  of  stone- 
work stands  a  female  figure,  with  arms 
upraised  holding  a  spray  of  snowy  flow- 
ers ;  above,  upon  the  arch  top,  are  two 
cherubs  holding  an  opened  pair  of  shells 
forming  water-basins;  below  the  arch, 
before  and  behind,  project  shell  basins  ; 
the  water  overflows  the  upper  shells  and 
falls  in  two  veils  of  spray  into  the  sheils 
below.  The  flower-spray  above  the  maid- 
en's head  can  be  illuminated  by  electric 
lights.  Considerable  use  is  made  of  water 
on  the  grounds,  and  with  good  effect. 
Besides  Lake  Watanga,  there  is  near  the 
main  entrance — which,  by  the  way,  is  it- 
self artistic,  with  Greek  columns  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  Minerva  statue — the  smaller 
Lake  Katherine.  Its  outlet  is  crossed  by 
a  little  bridge  just  below  a  small  cascade 
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The  Outlook 


where  an  ancient-looking  water-wheel  is 
ever  turning.  Pretty  clustei-spray  foun- 
tains are  set  in  both  the  lakes,  and  sin- 
gle jets  are  not  uncommon  through  the 
grounds. 

The  Auditorium  is  not  a  handsome 
building,  but  it  serves  its  purpose  well, 
seating  six  thousand  people  and  having 
good  acoustic  qualities.  From  its  central 
part  rises  a  square  tower  to  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  which  illu- 
minates handsomely  at  night  and  during 
the  daytime  gives  a  magnificent  outlook 
over  the  city  of  Nashville  and  the  prettily 
broken  and  irregular  country  around. 
The  Woman's  Building  is  attractive.  It 
is  partly  modeled  after  the  old  Andrew 
Jackson  home — the  Hermitage — but  con- 
siderably modified.  Two  stories  in  height, 
its  central  part  is  surmounted  by  a  lovely 
open  balcony  where  a  caf£  is  located. 
The  building  measures  one  hundred  and 
sixty  by  sixty-five  feet.  Its  two  wings 
are  surmounted  by  two  half-reclining  fe- 
male figures,  one  representing  Wisdom, 
the  other  Maternity.  The  central  hall 
is  handsomely  decorated.  The  flat,  high 
ceiling  is  divided  into  rectangular  seg- 
ments by  timbering,  which  are  painted 
like  a  blue  sky  with  fleecy  clouds ;  the 
friezes,  both  above  and  below  the  gallery, 
on  a  pale  green  background,  have  a  deco- 
ration of  lotus  flowers,  leaves,  buds,  and 
stems  in  white,  gold,  and  green.  The 
grand  reception-room  is  artistic.  The 
library,  finished  dark,  contains  three  thou- 
sand books  by  women,  perhaps  seven  hun- 
dred of  which  are  by  daughters  «f  Ten- 
nessee. One  room  assigned  to  the  women 
of  Georgia  has  been  arranged  as  "  a  rep- 
resentative studio,"  and,  with  its  tapestries, 
bric-k-brac,  sketches,  and  paintings,  well 
deserves  its  title.  The  "  red-cedar  room  " 
is  divided  between  the  ladies  of  Murf rees- 
boro'  and  the  Ladies'  Hermitage  Associa- 
tion. This  society,  composed  of  patriotic 
Tennessee  women,  is  taking  charge  of 
"  the  Hermitage,"  with  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing it  forever  as  a  memorial  of  the  great 
Tennessean  President.  In  their  room 
are  Jackson  relics,  old  furniture,  and  sou- 
venirs by  sale  of  which  the  Association 
funds  are  increased.  Of  all  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  management,  that  of  the 
Children  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  pret- 
tiest. In  the  central  hall  are  displays 
of  children's  school  work,  collections  of 


natural  objects,  etc.,  etc.  Here  musical 
performances  are  to  be  given  by  juvenile 
performers.  In  one  of  the  wings  is  a 
collection  of  quaint  things  sent  in  by 
children  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  or  sent  to  them  by  our  consuls  in 
foreign  lands.  Among  other  things  are 
dolls  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the 
other  wing  are  conducted  daily  kinder- 
garten exercises  and  plays  for  children. 
A  pleasant  fact  in  connection  with  the 
Children's  Building  is  that  it  has  been 
built  by  pennies  and  dimes  and  dollars 
given  by  the  little  ones  themselves.  So 
liberal  were  they  in  their  contributions 
that  with  the  surplus  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  tower  erected  for  a  chime  of  silvery 
bells.  The  Historical  Building,  us  we  have 
already  stated,  reproduces  the  Erechtheon. 
Few  State  Historical  Societies  in  America 
have  worked  more  enthusiastically  than 
that  of  Tennessee.  A  careful  selection 
from  its  vast  collection  of  documents, 
autograph  letters,  paintings,  and  historical 
curiosities  is  here  displayed.  The  rest 
of  the  building  is  divided  between  the 
Confederate  Veterans,  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  the  Colonial  Dames,  the 
Daughters  of  die  Revolution,  and  the 
Archaeologists.  Here  is  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  of  General  Gates  P.  Thurston 
(who  is  chief  of  the  Department  of  History), 
representing  the  archaeology  of  Tennes- 
see. Here  are  important  and  interesting 
relics  of  the  Confederacy.  Here,  too,  are 
Jacksonian  relics  galore,  some  loaned  by 
the  son  of  General  Jackson's  adopted  son, 
others  the  property  of  the  Ladies'  Hermi- 
tage Association .  Among  the  portraits  is 
an  almost  complete  series  of  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  State  and  an  interesting  lot  of 
Jackson  family  portraits.  The  Agricul- 
tural Building  is  universally  admired ;  it  is 
the  second  in  size  on  the  grounds,  meas- 
uring five  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet 
About  the  central  dome  rise  four  lesser 
domes,  all  five  being  upon  the  main  build- 
ing. The  central  dome  is  decorated  with 
ingenious  and  at  times  artistic  designs  of 
corn,  cotton,  seeds,  moss,  etc.  Four  great 
pictures  thus  constructed  represent  cows 
at  water,  colts  at  play,  a  harvest  wagon 
homeward  bound,  and  a  scene  in  the  cot- 
ton-fields. Of  these  the  favorite,  of  course, 
is  the  last.  The  four  lesser  domes  sur- 
mount circular  spaces  devoted  to  the 
Tennessee  State  Exhibit  of  its  staples;  in 
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one  is  cotton,  in  the  second  maize,  in  the 
third  tobacco,  in  the  fourth  the  small 
grains  and  vegetables.  These  are  hand- 
somely displayed,  and  in  each  space  is 
one  design  made  in  vegetable  materials. 
The  two  finest  of  these  decorations,  how- 
ever, are  great  rectangular  pictures  at  the 
ends  of  the  main  section  of  die  building — 
one  representing  the  American  eagle  and 
shield,  with  the  words  "  Tennessee  Centen- 
nial, 1796-1896;"  the  other  handsomely 
giving  the  seal  of  the  State.  Near  the 
Administration  Building,  which  is  a  com- 
fortable old  club-house  antedating  the  Cen- 
tennial, stands  the  Centennial  flag-pole, 
rising  to  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and 
bearing  near  its  base  a  band-stand.  When 
lighted  with  its  great  electric  lights,  it  will 
be  a  striking  feature  at  night. 

After  all  this  is  seen  there  still  remains 
much.  East  of  the  grand  buildings  and 
Lake  Watanga  stretches  a  fine  expanse, 
just  now  a  scene  of  busy  work  upon  be- 
lated State  and  city  buildings.  Louisville, 
KnoxviDe,  Cincinnati,  are  among  the  cities 
which  will  build  or  have  built.  New 
York,  Ohio/ and  Illinois  are  putting  up 
State  buildings.  That  of  Illinois,  nearly 
completed,  has  a  fine  location,  and  exactly 
reproduces,  in  one-sixth  size,  the  much- 
admired  Administration  Building  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Other  States  may 
build;  Rhode  Island  promised  first  of 
all,  but  so  far  has  not  performed.  Michi- 
gan, according  to  the  newspapers,  has 
just  appropriated  $35,000  for  proper 
building  and  representation.  Some  other 
States  may  act  by  the  time  the  Centennial 
ends.  Better  late  than  never;  wonders 
can  be  done  in  a  little  time ;  a  month  ago 
the  Government  Building  was  hardly  well 
begun,  to-day  it  is  so  nearly  finished  that 
the  work  of  installation  is  in  progress. 
Near  the  State  buildings  stretches  to  the 
north  a  space  which  will  be  occupied  by 
encampments  of  soldiery,  reunions,  etc., 
and  by  the  great  stock  and  poultry  dis- 
plays, of  which  much  is  to  be  made. 

Lastly,  but  never  in  these  days  omitted 
in  an  exposition,  are  the  side-shows — 
Vanity  Fair.  Vanity  Fair  is  the  Midway 
Plaisance  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  applicants  for 
concessions ;  on  the  whole,  the  manage- 
ment has  been  wise  in  its  action  regard- 
ing them.     Vanity  Fair  lies  at  the  west 


corner  of  the  Park.  The  rising  ground 
there  has  been  terraced,  and  the  buildings 
— of  unusually  good  quality  for  concession 
shows — are  handsomely  grouped.  Among 
the  attractions  are  Cuban  and  Chinese 
Villages,  the  Old  Plantation,  the  Log  Cabin 
Homes  of  Lincoln  and  Davis  (I  !),  Colo- 
rado Gold  Mine  and  California  Ostrich 
Farm,  the  Streets  of  Cairo,  and  inventions 
and  illusions  manifold.  This  writer  is 
not  squeamish,  but  he  knows  amply  the 
damage  that  Midway  Oriental  dances 
have  done  throughout  this  country,  and 
he  takes  much  satisfaction  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
tois  feature  in  Vanity  Fair.  The  Chinese 
Village  is  the  most  interesting  feature 
here.  The  wily  Celestial  seems  to  have 
considered  this  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
missed.  Six  hundred  Chinese  planned  to 
come,  but  the  United  States  Government  is 
cautious,  and  the  ardor  has  been  somewhat 
dampened.  There  are  actually  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  here,  nearly  all  just 
from  Canton  and  totally  unacquainted 
with  English.  More  are  coming.  When 
all  arrive,  there  will  be  men,  women,  and 
children — and  enough  of  all  to  supply  a 
great  ethnic  object-lesson.  Paris  had  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  Chicago  the  Ferris  Wheel, 
Nashville  is  erecting  a  giant  see-saw. 
Think  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  steel  work, 
a  great  see- saw  with  cars  for  passengers 
hung  on  to  the  two  ends,  swinging  passen- 
gers up  into  the  air  ten  feet  higher  than 
the  Ferris  Wheel  carried  them  I 

Nashville  has  done  nobly.  She  has 
strained  every  nerve  to  make  her  gala- 
day  attractive.  She  is  ready  to  entertain 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  Tennesseans 
will  come ;  all  the  South  will  be  here ; 
will  the  North  do  her  share  ?  This  is  not 
sectional ;  locality  has  borne  the  burden, 
but  the  success  will  be  creditable  to  the 
Nation.  Success  will  increase  knowledge 
of  the  middle  South,  will  cement  friend- 
ship, will  develop  industry.  Tennessee 
is  the  first  State  to  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  its  admission  into  the  Union;  it 
is  the  home  of  three  Presidents  and  of 
thousands  of  patriotic  sons  who  have 
done  much  for  their  country.  Will  not 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  rejoice 
with  her  and  lend  their  hearty  help  and 
give  their  generous  sympathy  ? 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Dawn  of  Greek  Independence 

By  A.  Worthington  Winthrop 


THOSE  who  are  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  struggle  which  Greece  is 
making  against  Turkey  and  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  wiJl,  it  is  believed, 
be  interested  in  a  brief  outline  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  and  which 
led  to  the  achievement  of  her  independ- 
ence in  1827.  The  facts  narrated  in  the 
following  paper  on  this  subject  are  drawn 
not  only  from  the  authorities  on  this 
period  which  are  accessible  to  every  one, 
but  also  from  a  rare  "  Sketch  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  terminating  with  the  Glorious 
Victory  of  Navarino,  October  20,  1827." 
This  work,  which  was  printed — without  a 
publisher — in  1828,  presents  a  curiously 
vivid  picture  of  the  time,  in  spite  of  its 
lack  of  arrangement  and  of  that  want  of 
focus  and  of  a  sense  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  events,  which  we  are  apt  to 
find  in  contemporaneous  historical  records. 

The  history  of  Greece  until  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  is 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  Saracen  invasion  culminated  in  the 
tidal  wave  which,  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  overwhelmed  the  "  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,"  and  only  abated  its 
resistless  force  when  it  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  13 S3  the  Ottoman  armies  crossed 
the  sea  and  established  themselves  in 
Europe.  In  1403  Bajazet  advanced 
towards  Constantinople.  He  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Timur  the  Tartar ;  but 
Timur's  object  was  conquest,  not  posses- 
sion, and  he  soon  turned  indifferently 
from  his  Western  triumphs  to  pursue  his 
victories  in  the  East. 

In  1421  Mahomet  the  First  restored 
the  prestige  of  the  Turks,  and  made  a 
further  advance ;  under  him  the  Turkish 
forces  "  formed  a  vast  crescent  touching 
Asia  with  the  one  horn  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  other."  The  end  was 
near.  In  1451  Mahomet  the  Second 
became  the  Turkish  ruler,  while  Constan- 
tine  Paleologus  occupied  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  "  The  last  of  that  race 
of  kings  which  had  exhibited  su  h  mo- 
mentous variety  of  guilt  and  fortune,  he 
was  vet  not  unworthy  to  close  the  line  of 


the  mightiest  of  all  empires.  Pious  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  unquestionably 
brave,  he  saw  the  coming  of  inevitable 
ruin  with  a  determination  to  treat  it  as 
became  a  king.  He  might  probably  have 
escaped,  but  he  had  evidently  determined 
to  perish  with  the  wreck  of  his  empire. 
He  passed  the  night  before  the  assault  in 
the  offices  of  religion,  and  on  the  next 
morning  led  his  few  troops  to  the  breach, 
and  died  sword  in  hand.  Constantinople 
was  taken  May  29,  1453." 

With  Constantinople  fell  Greece,  and 
the  invading  Saracen  hordes  seemed  to 
menace  the  civilization  of  Europe;  but 
the  tide  had  spent  its  force.  In  1 572  the 
Turks  made  their  last  conquest,  though 
they  recaptured  the  Morea  (taken  from 
them  in  the  interval  by  Venice)  in  1715  ; 
and  Turkey  in  Europe  remained  for  cen- 
turies stationary — a  perpetual  contradic- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  statesmen,  a 
wonder  alike  in  her  permanence  and  in 
her  inertia.  Again  and  again  her  exist- 
ence has  been  threatened — once  by  a  co-. 
alition  between  Russia  and  Austria,  which 
last  power,  as  the  inheritor,  in  name  at 
least,  of  the  tradition  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  has  always  bitterly  resented  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turk. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  1787, 
Catherine  of  Russia  and  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria  combined  with  the  intention  of 
driving  their  hated  rival  out  of  Europe 
and  of  sharing  his  domains.  But  Cath- 
erine's Prime  Minister,  Potemkin,  was  dis- 
covered to  have  designs  which  militated 
against  the  interests  of  Austria.  The 
action  of  the  joint  Powers  was  arrested. 
Joseph  II.  died;  and  the  Turk  remained, 
in  possession  of  Constantinople. 

Again,  in  1812,  the  Russians  advanced. 
The  Ottomans  were  defeated  in  every 
battle,  and  driven,  finally,  across  the  Dan- 
ube. "There  was  now  but  the  solitary 
banier  of  a  mountain  tract,  ordinarily 
crossed  in  six  hours,  between  the  con- 
querors and  Constantinople.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  was  at  last  in  sight  of 
the  realization  of  all  its  splendid  dreams, 
and  was  pouring  out  its  whole,  infinite 
strength  to  take  possession  of  the  Mother 
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City  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;"  when,  lo  1  a 
greater  host  appears.  The  trumpets  of 
France  were  heard  in  the  distance,  grow- 
ing louder  and  louder  as  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced across  the  Russian  frontier.  Once 
more  the  Sultan  was  saved.  His  hands 
were  even  strengthened;  for  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  in  1812  reinstated  him  in  all 
the  powers  which  Russia  had  menaced. 

When  Greece  fell  under  the  Turkish 
rule,  many  of  her  people  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  remained  unmolested ; 
but  on  the  plains  the  Turks  became 
feudal  possessors  of  the  territory,  under 
the  tenure  of  military  service  to  the  Sul 
tan,  while  the  Greek  inhabitants  were 
held  as  serfs.  An  agricultural  people, 
not  heavily  taxed,  their  lot  would  seem  a 
comparatively  happy  one ;  but  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  cruel,  relent- 
less, barbarous  Turk;  their  possessions 
were  held  at  his  pleasure,  their  lives  at 
his  mercy— at  the  mercy  of  a  people  and  of 
a  ruler  to  whom  mercy  is  unknown.  Col- 
onel Leake,  an  English  official  in  Greece, 
draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Greek 
peasant  early  in  this  century.  Even  under 
a  tyranny  which  would  have  extinguished 
all  spirit  in  a  less  noble  race,  "  the  stran- 
ger," he  says,  "is  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  curiosity,  ingenuity,  keenness,  and 
elocution  which  they  have  inherited  from 
their  famous  forefathers;  the  natural 
effect  of  tyranny  upon  the  present  race 
was  an  extreme  impatience  of  their  pres- 
ent condition.  .  .  .  Not  a  traveler  from 
Europe  could  pass  without  exciting  the 
hope  that  some  interference  in  their  favor 
was  in  contemplation ;  and  he  never  failed 
to  hear  from  them  many  bitter  reproaches 
agajnst  us  for  allowing  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians to  remain  enslaved  under  the  yoke 
of  infidels."  But  though  the  masses  were 
enslaved,  the  educated  individuals  among 
the  Greeks  found  an  outlet  for  their  abil- 
ities at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan.  The 
armies  of  the  Turks  have  usually  been 
commanded  by  generals  of  their  own 
nationality,  but  statecraft  and,  above  all, 
diplomacy  have  fallen  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  their  Greek  subjects. 

Probably  the  earliest  inspirer  of  modern 
Greek  union  and  independence  was  the 
Thessalian,  Rhiga.  He  was  born  in  1 760, 
traveled  in  his  youth,  and  gained  his  edu- 
cation in  various  European  countries. 
He  was  a  merchant,  a  philosopher,  and  a 


poet  He  fina^y  settled  in  Vienna,  where 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
to  the  revival  of  Greek  patriotism  and 
Greek  literature.  With  the  assistance  of 
men  of  science,  he  constructed  a  map  of 
Greece  on  a  large  scale — a  marvel  of  ac- 
curacy considering  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  was  made.  He  formed  a  literary 
union  of  his  countrymen  in  Vienna,  and, 
in  combination  with  them,  he  translated 
into  Romaic  many  of  the  important  mod- 
ern works  which  treat  of  the  great  past 
and  of  the  heroic  possibilities  of  Greece. 
Alone  and  unaided,  he  composed  the  cycle 
of  impassioned  songs  and  hymns  which 
he  adapted  to  the  national  music,  and 
which  served — and  still  through  his  Na- 
tional Hymn  serve — as  the  inspiration  of 
Greek  patriotism.  One  of  his  war  songs 
was  translated  by  Byron. 

"Rhiga  perished  the  Martyr  of  Lib- 
erty, as  he  had  lived  the  hero  and  the 
bard."  In  1792  the  Turkish  envoy  at 
Vienna  demanded  his  extradition  as  a 
Turkish  subject.  The  demand  was,  os- 
tensibly, refused,  but  Rhiga  wfcs  privately 
enjoined  to  quit  the  city.  Terrified  by 
the  French  Revolution,  Austria  dared  not 
retain  a  poet  whose  great  theme  was  free- 
dom. He  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  and,  once  within  the  power 
of  the  Turk,  his  fate  is  easily  surmised. 
He  perished  mysteriously,  but  his  spirit 
lived  on  in  his  songs  and  in  his  example. 
His  followers  formed  the  "  Confederation 
of  Seven,"  the  first  concerted  organiza- 
tion for  the  emancipation  of  Greece. 

Freedom  was  once  more  in  the  air.  In 
1802  Mavrocordato,  one  of  the  exiled 
Hospodars  of  Moldavia,  projected  a  more 
extended  Greek  association,  nominally  for 
the  general  instruction  and  the  literary 
advancement  of  Greece,  but  really  with  a 
view  to  her  independence.  This  was  de- 
veloped and  succeeded  by  other  associa- 
tions, which  found  a  nucleus  wherever 
there  were  Greek  hearts  to  be  touched  or 
Greek  imaginations  fired. 

They  soon  proceeded  to  action.  Early 
in  1820  Theodore  of  Wallachia  proclaimed 
the  emancipation  of  that  province.  In 
March  of  the  same  year  Ypsilanti,  the 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  line  of  Greek 
ancestors,  proclaimed  liberty  in  Moldavia. 
An  insurrection  began  during  the  same 
month  in  Morea ;  and  Germanus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Patras,  within  a  short  time  out 
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himself  at  the  head  of  about  three  thou- 
sand patriots  and  drove  the  Turks  into 
the  citadel  of  Patras.  Gregory,  a  monk 
of  Corinth,  elevated  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  and  urged  his  countrymen  to  the 
contest.  Revolt  passed,  like  a  flaming 
torch,  from  island  to  island. 

The  Sublime  Porte,  to  overawe  the  in- 
surgents, threatened  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Greeks  in  Constantinople,  while  the 
Czar,  by  his  influence,  effected  a  counter- 
revolution in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
There  was  a  brief  interval  of  calm ;  and 
this  brings  events  down  to  the  first  of 
April,  1821,  when  the  Greek  Revolution 
actually  began. 

There  was  also  another  element  in  the 
evolution  of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  viz., 
Ali  Pasha.  "If  the  Greek  war  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  man,"  says  the 
work  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  from  which  we  have  condensed  much 
of  this  account,  "  the  trumpet  that  called 
its  spirit  from  the  tomb  was  the  voice  of 
Ali."  His  career  reads  like  a  story  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  rather  than  a  chapter 
from  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  birth  was  honorable,  according  to  the 
standard  of  his  people,  for  he  belonged  to 
a  long  line  of  warrior-robbers,  who  were 
lords  of  a  small  mountain  district  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Voiussi,  in  Albania.  A 
remote  ancestor,  Muzzo,  a  robber  chief- 
tain, had  captured  the  town  of  Zebelini, 
which  was  occupied  by  his  descendants, 
and  here  Ali  was  born  in  1748.  His 
father,  a  Pasha,  died  when  his  son  was 
fourteen,  leaving  him  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother,  Khamco.  During  his  mi- 
nority Zebelini  was  exposed  to  attack  from 
all  the  surrounding  tribes.  "  Khamco,  a 
true  barbarian  heroine,  instantly  threw 
aside  the  distaff,  and,  sword  in  hand,  ral- 
lied the  dependents  of  the  family  and  re- 
pelled the  invaders." 

In  one  of  the  raids  by  the  clan  of  Gar- 
diki,  Khamco  and  her  daughter,  Shumitza, 
were  taken  prisoners  and  treated  with  in- 
dignity by  their  robber  captors.  They 
were  soon  ransomed;  but  these  insults 
remained  in  Ali's  memory  for  fifty  years. 
How  they  were  avenged  we  shall  see 
later. 

Such  events  and  emotions  destroy  youth, 
and  at  sixteen  Ali  was  already  matured — 
a  soldier  and  a  plunderer,  with  the  cour- 
age and  energy  of  the  Greek  mountaineers 


and  the  rapacity  of  a  robber  chief.  Al- 
ready he  had  followers  who  shared  in  the 
dangers  and  the  spoils  of  his  forays  on  the 
neighboring  tribes.  In  a  descent  of  the 
Valley  of  Cheladon  he  was  defeated,  and 
fled  alone  to  Mount  Moritza,  so  poor  that 
he  was  obliged  to  pledge  his  scimitar  to 
buy  barley  for  his  horse.  Soon,  however, 
six  hundred  men  rallied  round  him,  and 
he  made  another  descent  on  the  plain. 
Again  he  was  defeated. 

Discouraged,  he  would  have  returned 
home,  but  Khamco  had  commanded  him 
"never  to  come  back  but  dead— or  a 
conqueror."  Without  money,  without 
hope,  with  his  hungry,  ragged  troops  scat- 
tered on  the  barren  hillside,  Ali  wandered 
into  the  deserted  church  of  Valera,  and, 
bending  on  his  staff  amid  the  broken  col- 
umns and  ruined  altars,  he  struck  it  un- 
consciously into  the  ground.  He  heard  a 
sound  as  of  the  clink  of  metal.  Digging 
furiously,  he  unearthed  a  box  filled  to  the 
brim  with  gold  coin. 

Gold,  to  the  Oriental  mind,  means  vic- 
tory. He  called  his  troop  about  him, 
proceeded  to  organize  an  army  of  2,000 
men,  renewed  the  campaign,  and  swept 
triumphantly  over  the  plain,  conquering 
all  before  him.  Taking  possession  of 
Zebelini — which  he  had  left  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  Khamco,  who  now  retired 
submissively  to  the  harem — he  strode  on- 
ward, remorselessly  and  almost  without 
opposition,  to  sovereignty. 

By  manning  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Pindus,  he  commanded  the 
whole  traffic  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
He  conquered,  by  statecraft,  the  Turkish 
Pasha  sent  to  crush  him,  and  by  bribery 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan.  Lord  of  his 
whole  domain,  he  even  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  proposed 
conquest  of  Turkey  by  Joseph  II.  and 
Catherine  of  Russia;  her  Minister,  Po- 
temkin,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Ali,  whereby,  in  case  of  victory,  Ali  was 
to  become  King  of  Epirus ;  but  the  war 
came  to  an  end  abruptly,  and  Ali's  dream 
with  it ;  although  he  secretly  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  Russia  until  he  no 
longer  needed  her  aid. 

He  had,  during  this  campaign,  gained 
eminence  as  a  soldier,  and  was  rewarded 
by  die  Sultan  with  a  Pashalik  of  Two 
Tails.    With  unerring  political  insight, 
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he  chose  to  rule  the  province  of  Triccala 
in  Thessaly.  From  its  geographical  posi- 
tion on  the  great  passes  between  west- 
ern Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  corn 
trade  was  thrown  into  his  hands,  as  well 
as  the  commerce  of  the  districts  of  Joan- 
nina  and  of  the  whole  mountain  country 
of  the  west 

Thessaly  was  then  probably  the  most 
productive  province  of  Greece,  but  AH 
was  not  content  with  his  position.  He 
coveted  the  governorship  of  Joannina,  a 
pashaHk  including  many  provinces  and 
places  known  to  us  through  classic  asso- 
ciations, among  them  Dodona,  the  seat  of 
the  dracle,  and  Actium,  the  scene  of  the 
battle.  The  people  of  Triccala  groaned 
under  petty  tyrants,  and  a  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  Beys  gave  AH  an  excuse  for 
interference.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween them  and  his  forces  near  the  Lake 
of  Joannina,  in  which  the  Beys  were  utterly 
defeated.  Instead  of  exterminating  the 
Beys,  according  to  the  Turkish  mode  of 
warfare,  he  decided  to  become  their  ruler. 
By  means  of  a  forged  firman  from  the 
Sultan  he  was  declared  Lord  of  the  Pa- 
shaHk of  Joannina,  and  by  magnificent 
bribes  was  confirmed  in  his  office. 

To  be  master  of  the  whole  of  western 
Greece  was  the  grand  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  accomplish  this  he  became 
an  ally,  first  of  Napoleon,  then  of  the 
Emperor  of  .Russia,  and,  after  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  .British  flag  at  Corfu,  of  Eng- 
land. He  called  upon  the  Greeks  to  aid 
him  against  Turkey.  He  outwitted,  in 
successive  intrigues,  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key. "Only  virtue  was  wanting,"  says 
the  rare  work  to  which  we  have  already 
referred — "only  virtue  was  wanting  to 
make  him  the  Monarch  of  Greece  in  scorn 
of  Emperor  and  Sultan." 

His  escapes  were  numberless.  He  was 
summoned  to  an  accounting — and  prob- 
ably to  the  bowstring — at  the  encampment 
of  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  obeyed— but  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  of  his  faith- 
ful Albanians.  He  was  on  another  occa- 
sion charged  with  the  murder  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  his  rival,  who  had  disappeared 
(and  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and  was 
supposed  to  have  assassinated),  and  an 
officer  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
bring  back  the  murderer's  head.  On  his 
arrival  AH,  apparently  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  accusation,  led  the 


way  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  the 
supposed  victim  was  seated  surrounded 
by  Oriental  luxury.  And  the  officer  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  loaded  with 
bribes  and  converted  into  an  influential 
friend  at  court.  Ali's  subtle  Greek  intel- 
lect took  pleasure  in  confounding — and 
corrupting — his  enemies. 

From  1819  to  1821  he  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition.  Continental  Greece 
was  his,  says  Hughes,  "from  the  Attic 
boundary  of  the  Parnes  to  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Illyricum." 

He  loved  blood.  He  attacked  the  Gar- 
diki,  his  mother's  ancient  enemies,  and 
destroyed  them,  every  one.  He  refused 
them  burial,  writing  over  the  gateway  of 
the  khan,  their  sepulcher :  "  Thus  perish 
all  the  enemies  of  Ali's  house."  He 
relentlessly  betrayed  the  Suliot  exiles. 
"  Finding  no  resource  but  death  from  the 
insults  and  horrors  of  their  pursuers," 
says  the  chronicle,  "the  mothers  first 
flung  their  children  down  the  rocks  and 
then,  joining  hands,  and  screaming  out 
some  of  their  wild  songs,  whirled  round 
and  round  in  a  dance  of  despair  and  mad- 
ness, till  they  trod  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  aU  plunged- below." 

We  cannot  recount  more  of  these  hor- 
rors, but  we  must  mention  an  incident 
which  equally  illustrates  AH's  Oriental 
avarice,  his  Greek  cunning,  and  his  per- 
sonal shrewdness.  The  Gardiki  had  ex- 
tensive commercial  dealings,  and,  after 
his  massacre  of  the  tribe,  AH  seized  their 
books,  declared  himself  the  "general  repre- 
sentative of  the  dead,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  very  men  whom  he  had  murdered 
and  left  unburied,  he  compelled  the  pay- 
ment from  the  Greeks  of  every  piaster 
due  to  the  Gardiki. 

His  blood-thirst  and  his  avarice  were 
his  ruin.  "  His  rule  over  his  own  moun- 
tain tribes  was  merciless."  In  his  greed 
for  gold  he  diminished  the  amount  of 
their  bribes,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Sultan's  Ministers.  Finally  the 
Sultan  declared  Ismail  Pasha  Governor  of 
Joannina,  and  summoned  AH  to  attend 
before  "  the  golden  threshold  of  the  Gate 
of  Felicity,  within  forty  days,  on  pain  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Brother  of  ths  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  Light  of  all  the  Princes  of  the 
Earth." 

AH  might  have  answered  by  declaring 
war.     "  He    had    twenty-five    fortresses 
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equipped  and  garrisoned.  He  had  seven- 
teen thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of 
the  empire  in  the  Meld,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  countries  in  the  world  for  his 
grand  fortification."  But  his  cruelty  and 
perfidy  had  alienated  his  people,  and  his 
own  avarice  and  indolence  were  even  more 
powerful  enemies.  He  hesitated  to  defy 
the  power  of  the  Sultan,  and  was  lost 
Incensed  at  his  pusillanimity,  his  troops 
deserted  him  and  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
who  finally  reduced  by  starvation  his  own 
castle  of  Joannina.  There  he  had  buried 
his  gold  beneath  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
He  had  not  even,  at  the  last,  the  courage 
to  fire  these,  and  to  perish  with  his 
treasure  in  defiance  of  his  enemies.  He 
surrendered  at  discretion,  being  promised 
honorable  terms,    but    was  basely  and 


ignominiously  skin  by  his  conqneror,  and* 
in  February,  1822,  "his  head  blackened 
over  the  gate  of  that  Aceldama,  the  Sera- 
glio," at  Constantinople. 

The  tendency  of  Ali's  reign  had  not 
been  tpwards  freedom.  He  was  proba- 
bly at  heart  as  great  a  despot  as  the 
Sultan  whom  for  so  long  he  defied;  but 
he  showed  to  a  hitherto  helpless  arid 
almost  hopeless  people  that  with  a  few 
disciplined  troops  it  was  possible  to  re- 
volt from  the  power  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Himself  a  tyrant,  he  taught  others  the 
blessings,  of  freedom.  When,  in  1 82 1 ,  Ali 
Pasha  urged  the  Greeks  to  come  to  his 
aid  against  the  Turk,  and  promised  to 
reward  them  by  giving  them  their  inde- 
pendence, the  history  of  modern  Greece, 
as  a  nation,  began. 


The  Influence  of  Clothes  on  Development 


By  Louise  Fiske  Bryson,  M.D. 


FROM  the  earliest  moments  ot  in- 
fancy clothes  begin  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  human  development 
They  influence  the  kind  and  quality  of 
power  that  later  insures  success  or  results 
in  failure.  The  garments  of  an  infant 
are  for  purposes  of  protection  against 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  injury  to 
the  skin,  and  handling  and  lifting.  How 
this  fundamental  use  can  be  perverted! 
Take,  for  instance,  the  flannel  band,  once 
an  item  of  great  importance  in  an  infant's 
wardrobe.  Even  now  it  is  supposed  to 
avert  disaster.  Yet  constriction  about 
the  body  induces  indigestion,  the  displace- 
ment of  organs;  and,  if  sufficiently  high, 
can  alter  the  shape  of  the  chest,  and  thus 
prepare  the  proper  soil  for  disease.  The 
abdominal  walls  will  support  themselves 
if  allowed  the  privilege.  Loose,  light 
garments  insure  comfort  and  symmetrical 
growth.  Unnecessary  weight  must  be 
avoided.  With  this  end  in  view,  infants' 
robes  now  measure  thirty  inches  from 
neck  to  hem.  They  are  best  made  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  to  commend  them  to 
the  laundress's  kindest  care,  and  also  to 
create  a  favorable  opinion  among  friends 
and  relatives.  What  is  thought  about  a 
baby  creates  an  atmosphere  of  some  kind, 
and  it  behooves  its  guardians  to  see  that 


this  is  a  pleasant  one.  Let  the  baby  start 
fair.  Make  the  little  traveler  an  agree- 
able object  to  look  upon,  and  the  chances 
are  that  others  will  give  it  spontaneously 
all  manner  of  gentle  attention  and  tender 
care,  soft  speech,  and  the  benediction  of 
caressing  kindness. 

Among  misguided  mothers  there  is  a 
tendency  not  to  allow  the  baby  to  remain 
a  baby  long  enough.  As  early  as  pos^ 
sible  their  small  boys  are  put  into  trousers 
and  jackets,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of 
childhood.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
one  that  seriously  affects  development 
An  illustrative  instance  occurred  the  other 
day  in  a  not  crowded  cable-car.  At  his 
mother's  side  a  small  boy,  less  than  three 
years  old,  stood  up  on  the  car  seat,  dressed 
in  garments  appropriate  to  a  child  of  six 
or  seven.  The  rapid  movement  excited 
the  little  fellow,  whose  solitary  play  then 
became  aggressive  and  boisterous.  He 
banged  the  woodwork  with  his  small  fists, 
pounded  the  window-pane,  and  swayed 
and  tottered  as  the  car  jerked  along. 
When  the  situation  demanded  attention, 
the  mother  reproved  him  severely,  bestow- 
ing two  or  three  light  and  harmless  blows, 
and  ordering  him  to  stand  still  And  stop 
his  noise.  Yet  the  little  creature  was  only 
a  baby,  wax  and  gristle,  dressed  to  im- 
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personate  a  child  of  firmer  texture,  and 
chided  like  a  real  boy.  If  still  in  a  white 
frock,  flannel  cloak,  and  soft  cap,  his 
mother's  arms  would  have  been  his  rest- 
ing-place. There  he  would  have  found 
amusement,  caresses,  safety,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  growing  slowly  into  normal  child- 
hood, instead  of  being  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  self-control  quite  beyond  his 
formless,  tender  age.  To  each  period  its 
own  equipment  Tailor  suits  and  other 
childish  things  are  for  children,  not  for 
babies.  The  over-stimulation  of  clothes 
that  must  be  lived  up  to  is  always  disas- 
trous. 

The  converse  is  equally  true.  Clothes 
that  must  be  lived  down  to  are  both  sad 
and  laughable.  How  grotesque  and  pa- 
thetic the  sorry  figures  of  children  kept 
young  by  garments  too  juvenile!  The 
incongruity  brings  out  every  shade  of 
awkwardness,  accentuates  defects,  dimin- 
ishes self-reliance  and  personal  ease.  It 
makes  the  child  self-conscious  instead  of 
self-possessed,  and  retards  spontaneous 
development.  The  ideas  and  aspirations 
of  a  very  young  woman  dressed  as  a  child 
are  passed  over  as  of  no  moment  and  un- 
worthy of  attention,  for  the  flowing  hair, 
short  skirts,  innocent  jackets,  jaunty  hats, 
are  worse  than  ridiculous.  They  defraud 
the  girl  of  proper  consideration  and  re- 
spect. Treated  as  immature  and  incom- 
plete, she  continues  the  careless  liberties 
of  childhood,  is  pert,  obstinate,  and  ar- 
gumentative, without  thought  of  sharing 
social  responsibilities  or  making  an  effort 
to  please.  She  thinks  as  a  child,  not  be- 
ing allowed  to  put  away  childish  things, 
and  confusion  is  the  result  So,  too,  with 
the  boy  of  seven  of  eight  who  is  kept  a 
baby  by  means  of  long  curls,  velvet  suits, 
and  lace  frills.  A  child  thus  disguised 
recently  came  under  medical  observation. 
He  was  pale,  weak,  sleepless,  and  pasty, 
very  thin  and  pulpy.  Considered  a  despic- 
able creature  by  his  companions  and  an 
angel  by  all  his  family,  he  was  in  truth  a 
queer  little  anomaly.  Tact  and  patience 
in  time  transformed  the  pathetic  figure 
into  the  outward  semblance  of  genuine 
boyhood,  with  short  hair,  sturdy  shoes,  a 
rough-and-tumble  suit,  and  an  unobtrusive 
hat.  Half  a  year's  sojourn  in  a  Canadian 
fishing  village,  where  he  played,  worked, 
fought,  and  fished  in  the.  bright  sunshine, 
made  him  over  in  conduct  and  appearance. 


Almost  incredible  was  the  gain  in  height, 
weight,  and  muscular  force.  Needless  to 
say  he  has  remained  a  real  boy  ever  since, 
with  health  and  the  power  of  happiness 
as  permanent  possessions. 

The  force  of  a  uniform  is  recognized 
everywhere.  The  soldier,  sailor,  letter- 
carrier,  the  guard  who  slams  the  gates  on 
elevated  trains,  is  influenced  by  the  garb 
he  wears,  indicating  authority  or  some  spe- 
cial technical  training.  Raw  and  crude  at 
first,  young  fellows  of  limp  fiber  straighten 
out  wonderfully,  and  learn  to  do  credit 
to  their  uniform  and  all  that  it  stands  for, 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Distinctive 
features  in  the  crowd,  guardians  of  some 
public  trust,  treated  with  a  certain  defer- 
ence and  respect,  they  grow  in  force  and 
self-respect,  which  improves  any  char- 
acter during  its  formative  period.  The 
trained  nurse  is  another  case  in  point 
While  proving  fitness  for  the  work  se- 
lected, probationers  in  a  training-school 
wear  any  washable  dress  they  chance 
to  own— calico  or  cotton  of  any  shade 
or  tint  During  the  six  weeks  of  this 
nondescript  attire  the  young  women  are 
absolutely  of  no  moment,  except  as  pos- 
sible material  for  future  excellence  and 
use.  They  prove  in  various  trying  ways 
the  stuff  they  are  really  made  of.  If  sat- 
isfactory to  the  authorities,  the  proba- 
tioner receives  in  due  time  the  prescribed 
cap  and  uniform,  which  many  noble 
women  have  worn  and  made  honorable. 
The  hitherto  formless  girl  gains  in  dignity 
and  precision,  and  soon  becomes  a  per- 
sonage, a  factor  in  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  hospital  with  which  she  is 
connected,  and  henceforth  one  of  the  hon- 
ored workers  of  the  world.  Uniforms 
exercise  a  restraining  influence,  debarring 
trivial  and  unseemly  conduct  from  hours 
devoted  to  serious  pursuits.  So  marked 
is  this  effect  of  special  dress  that  an  ob- 
serving student  of  human  nature  suggests 
that  when  our  work  is  decided  upon  defi- 
nitely, we  should  assume  some  kind  of 
uniform  as  a  special  means  of  consecration. 

And  what  of  holiday  attire  ?  And  work- 
ing clothes  ?  And  second-best  ?  Each  is 
good  of  its  kind,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  One  set  cannot  .replace  the  other. 
Festivity  in  working  clothes  loses  half  its 
beneficent  impression,  and  *he  event  is 
quickly  forgotten.  It  is  so  like  an  every- 
day affair  when  no  preparation,  is.  made 
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for  it  Who  can  do  good  work  in  the  gar- 
ments designed  for  ceremonious  occa- 
sion ?  The  time,  the  place,  the  garb,  are 
not  in  harmony ;  and  the  fingers  are  all 
thumbs.  Sometimes  old  clothes,  like  old 
friends,  are  best.  They  often  give  the 
freedom  that  secures  the  widest  results  in 
the  matter  of  telling  work.  Past  redemp- 
tion, they  need  no  care :  and  the  mind  is 
thus  left  free  to  energize.  Eccentricity 
in  dress  denotes  a  flaw  in  the  understand- 
ing. In  the  young  it  should  never  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant.  Break  up  firmly 
but  gently  any  such  tendency  of  the  im- 
mature character  before  the  habit  of  at- 


tracting undue  attention  is  formed.  Slov- 
enliness is  without  excuse,  deserving  some 
sharp  punishment  if  extending  to  late  child- 
hood or  youth.  Clothes  do  not  make  a  man; 
yet  the  want  of  proper  attire  has  helped 
ruin  many  a  career.  Costly  as  the  purse 
can  buy  (not  more  costly,  for  that  means 
misery),  appropriate  to  age,  time,  occa- 
sion, and  circumstance,  the  dress  of  any 
well-clad  man  or  woman  is  bound  to  in- 
fluence others  for  good.  Perfection  in 
this,  as  in  anything  else,  gives  standards 
to  the  observer;  and  the  possession  of 
standards  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  education. 


The  Need  of  Reverence :   How  to  Develop  It 


By  Martha  Hillard  MacLeish 


THE  relation  of  the  family  is  the 
first  of  which  the  child  is  con- 
scious. He  finds  himself  under 
the  care  of  father  and  mother.  His  weak- 
ness is  supplemented  by  their  strength, 
his  ignorance  guided  by  their  wisdom. 
It  is  natural  and  right  that  he  should 
look  up  to  and  revere  this  superior  power 
and  knowledge.  I  believe  that  if  every 
act  of  the  parent  were  in  the  highest 
sense  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  chil- 
dren, reverence  would  be  the  natural  pos- 
session of  every  child.  Parents  must  be 
worthy  to  demand  that  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  insist  upon.  We  may  feel  that  it  does 
not  matter  much  to  us  whether  our  chil- 
dren treat  us  with  respect  or  not,  that  the 
achievement  is  not  worth  the  effort  which 
it  costs  us ;  but  it  matters  to  the  children. 
Their  own  well-being  demands  that  they 
reverence  father  and  mother.  There  is  a 
world  of  philosophy  in  the  old  Mosaic 
law,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.** 
He  who  honors  father  and  mother  will 
honor  the  laws,  both  human  and  divine, 
under  which  he  lives,  and  so  only  can  he 
live  long  and  happily  under  them.  In- 
deed, were  that  honor  universally  gone, 
the  very  land  itself,  in  so  far  as  its  insti- 
tutions go,  would  pass  away.  The  Amer- 
ican babies  in  their  cradles  breathe  in  the 
air  of  freedom  and  individual  rights.  No 
land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  recognizes 


the  rights  of  its  children ;  and  that  that 
recognition  is  not  always  a  wise  one,  wit- 
ness the  army  of  precocious,  self-assertive, 
smarty-smart  children,  who  infest  public 
places,  destroy  the  comfort  of  those  about 
them,  and  are  growing  up  to  blighted 
futures.  The  very  little  child  can  under- 
stand the  disapproval  of  father  and  moth- 
er, can  be  taught  that  disrespect  cannot 
be  tolerated,  that  it  puts  him  out  of  touch 
with  those  about  him.  Do  not  laugh  at 
or  repeat  before  the  child  the  things  which 
are  funny  and  bright  in  the  little  boy,  but 
which  will  be  disrespectful' and  in  tad 
taste  when  he  is  a  few  years  older.  When 
the  change  in  your  attitude  comes,  thfc 
child  is  cruelly  hurt.  He  does  not  under- 
stand why  the  things  which  a  little  while 
ago  were  laugned  at  and  applauded  now 
bring  only  reproof.  All  that  leads  to  an 
unhealthy  self-consciousness  in  the  child 
must  be  avoided.  He  must  not  be  talked 
about  in  his  own  presence.  The  things 
that  he  says  and  does  must  not  be  re- 
peated in  his  own  hearing.  He  is  not  a 
plaything.  He  is  a  human  being,  with  all 
the  rights  and  the  dignity  that  you  have. 
He  is  worthy  of  respectful  treatment  at 
your  hands.  The  very  essence  of  rev- 
erence lies  in  a  proper  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Do  not  let  your  little  child  grow 
up  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  the  center 
round  which  the  universe  revolves. 

If  the  child  learns  respect  and  revei> 
ence  for  authority  in  his  home,  he  wfl! 
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naturally  extend  it  to  the  larger  commu- 
nity about  him.  It  is  natural  for  him  to 
reverence  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which 
he  lives,  and  all  her  insignia  of  authority. 
Here,  too,  the  parents'  attitude  is  of  great 
importance.  If  there  is  in  the  home  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  law  and  order,  a 
reverence  for  the  laws  of  the  community 
and  the  laws  of  die  land,  the  child  is  in 
little  danger  of  becoming  a  lawbreaker. 
Every  time  the  mother  evades  a  street-car 
hue  for  her  child,  or  tells  him  to  sit  low 
that  he  may  pass  for  half-fare  on  the  rail- 
road after  he  is  too  old  for  the  privilege, 
she  not  only  blunts  his  sense  of  honesty, 
but  injures  his  reverence  for  law.  Every 
parent  who  wittingly  breaks  even  a  small 
point  of  the  code  does  the  same.  A  little 
boy  in  my  neighborhood  has  been  greatly 
interested  in  a  new  bridge  over  the  Sheri- 
dan Road  near  his  home.  A  sign  has 
been  placed  there  warning  teams  not  to 
cross  the  bridge  at  a  gait  faster  than  a 
walk.  He  is  greatly  (listressed  when  he 
hears  teams  crossing  at  a  more  rapid  pace, 
and  has  even  gone  to  the  length  occasion- 
ally of  calling  the  attention  of  people  in  a 
very  courteous  way  to  the  sign.  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  him  if  his  own 
father's  team  were  allowed  to  trot  over 
that  bridge?  Let  the  child  understand 
from  the  beginning  that  law  is  for  the 
good  and  the  blessing  of  mankind.  Never 
let  him  feel  that  it  is  his  enemy.  Tell 
him  stories  of  the  suffering  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  might  alone  made  right,  when 
no  beneficent  law  arose  for  the  protection 
of  the  lowly  and  oppressed.  Lead  him  to 
understand  what  his  country  is  to  him. 
Teach  him  to  revere  and  honor  her.  Fill 
him  with  stories  of  those  noble  heroes 
who  have  given  life  itself  for  their  coun- 
try's honor.  So  will  he  grow  up  to  the 
right  and  worthy  sense  of  citizenship. 

There  still  remains  for  our  thought  the 
highest  of  all  forms  of  reverence — rever- 
ence for  God.  How  shall  we  teach  that  ? 
Ah  1  here,  more  than  at  any  other  point, 
Nature  comes  to  our  help.  We  do  not 
need  to  teach  it.  The  germ  is  in  every 
human  soul  We  need  simply  to  give  it 
the  proper  conditions  for  growth.  What 
little  child  ever  looked  into  the  starry 
heavens  at  night,  or  at  the  glories  of  the 
sunset  or  the  sunrise,  without  a  sense  of 
awe  and  sublimity  ?  As  soon  as  a  child 
is  old  enough  to  notice  the  world  about 


him,  he  begins  to  feel  the  presence  of 
some  unseen  power  behind  that  which  is 
visible,  some  cause  for  that  which  he  sees. 
And  does  not  this  fact  give  us  a  sugges- 
tion of  method  ?  Take  the  child  to  nature. 
Let  him  live  with  her  in  intimate  and 
close  communion.  Let  his  little  heart  be 
filled  with  a  sense  of  her  sublimity,  her 
beauty,  her  grandeur.  Teach  him  to  see  the 
infinitely  beneficent  purposes  of  nature, 
and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  means 
and  endi  Show  him  that  God  reveals 
through  nature  just  as  fully  as  through 
human  life  or  in  the  Bible  his  great  love 
for  the  children  of  men.  Reveal  to  him 
the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature  where- 
by not  only  is  our  life  preserved,  but  our 
comfort  and  well-being  are  secured.  It 
will  surely  prove  that  the  fuller  and  truer 
his  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world,  the 
deeper  will  be  his  reverence  for  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  he  sees.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  nature  that  God  reveals 
himself.  Teach  the  child  history  as  a 
constant  and  continually  developing  rev- 
elation of  God  to  man.  In  such  study 
take  him  back  to  the  beginnings,  to  the 
childhood  of  the  race,  for  there  God's 
dealings  are  upon  the  child  plane,  and 
within  the  understanding  of  the  child. 
And  in  this  study  do  not  forget  the  Old 
Testament  If  you  do  not  know  it  al- 
ready, discover  for  yourself  what  a  mine 
of  wealth  is  there.  The  whole  action  of 
the  drama  is  so  simple  and  strong,  and 
the  lesson  taught  so  plain,  that  even  the 
very  little  child  may  understand  and 
grasp  great  principles  of  truth.  And 
there  more  directly  than  anywhere  else 
is  taught  reverence  for  God.  Teach  lit- 
erature, too,  from  the  same  standpoint ; 
the  Bible,  the  myths,  as  the  searching  of 
the  human  soul  after  God  in  the  dark ; 
Homer  and  Dante,  and  afterwards  Shake- 
speare, as  the  struggle  of  the  soul  after 
truth  and  righteousness.  Be  sure  that 
whatever  reveals  the  true  God — not  nec- 
essarily our  conception  of  him,  but  the 
true  God — to  the  child,  strengthens  his 
reverence.  And  that  leads  me  to  say, 
Do  not  fear  the  truth.  Face  it  squarely 
yourself,  and  give  it  honestly  to  your 
child. 

If  the  child  comes  to  truly  reverence  God, 
then  he  will  reverence  the  works  of  God 
in  the  world ;  life,  which  God  alone  can 
create,  whether  it  be  in  human  or  in  ani- 
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mal  form ;  the  rights  of  those  about  him 
who  are  with  him  the  children  of  God ; 
his  own  body  as  the  temple  of  God,  the 
climax  of  all  His  wonderful  works.  Teach 
him  to  so  reverence  his  body  that  he  will 
not  be  tempted  to  abuse  it  As  he  grows 
older  let  him  understand  about  it  physio- 
logically. If  he  asks  questions  about 
himself,  answer  them  honestly  and  rever- 
ently. 
No  mother  can  teach  reverence  to  het 


child  whose  own  soul  is  not  filled  with  it. 
Only  that  home  which  has  the  atmosphere 
of  reverence  can  produce  the  reverent 
child.  Let  the  mother's  tone  and  manner, 
as  she  talks  with  her  child  of  these  things, 
be  serious  and  reverent  Let  her  teach 
her  child  a  reverent  posture  and  a  still- 
ness of  body  when  he  says  his  baby 
prayers,  for  the  posture  in  turn  reacts 
very  strongly  upon  the  baby  mind,  and 
strengthens  his  dawning  feeling. 


For  Young  Entomologists 
A  Home-Made  Outfit — How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  It 


By  Belle  S.  Cragin 
In  Three  Parts— III. 


SPIRITS  of  camphor  dropped  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  cork  fn  a  col- 
lecting or  "  store  "  box  is  effective  in 
keeping  away  moths,  but  the  strong  fumes 
will  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  brilliant 
colors.  This  is  the  chief  objection  to  the 
use  of  camphor  in  place  of  chloroform  in 
killing.  Moreover,  it  leaves  a  white  deposit 
after  evaporating,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  does 
not  always  kill  the  insect  dead.  It  is  a 
most  distressing  thing  to  see  a  poor  but- 
terfly kicking  and  writhing  on  the  pin  that 
impales  him,  as  I  have  often  seen  one 
when  carelessly  prepared. 

This  acquaintance  with  insect  life 
ought  to  teach  you  much  of  the  marvel- 
ous power  and  goodness  of  God,  and  to 
make  you  tender  and  thoughtful  for  the 
very  lowest  of  his  creatures.  The  life  of 
a  beetle,  as  much  as  yours,  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  you  have  no  right  to  destroy  it 
cruelly  or  needlessly.  If  you  must  kill, 
do  it  quickly  and  mercifully.  Do  not  kill 
a  dozen  specimens  when  you  need  only 
one.  Two  of  a  kind,  with  one  or  two 
duplicates  for  exchange,  will  be  an  ample 
supply.  Neither,  after  killing  an  insect, 
should  you  allow  it  to  become  broken  or 
disfigured  by  carelessness.  Be  compas- 
sionate toward  everything  that  has  life. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  of  perhaps  fifteen 
was  spending  the  summer  with  me  in  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains.  He  was  an 
eager  and  painstaking  collector,  not  of 
insects  alone,  but  of  all  manner  of  what 
the  Scotch  people  call  "  beasts."  He  came 
fn  one  day  v>jth  a  mass  of  frogs'  eggs,  slip- 


pery and  stringy,  and  disappeared  with 
them  into  his  den.  Knowing  that  he 
could  not  use  a  fraction  of  so  many,  I 
said  to  him  later :  l 

"What  became  of  those  frogs'  eggs, 
Frank?" 

"  I  carried  them  back  to  the  swamp," 
he  answered.  "  I  wasn't  going  to  take 
all  those  lives." 

And  I  honored  the  boy  for  the  spirit 
which  held  life  sacred,  even  the  life  of  a 
frog. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  then,  you  may  fol- 
low the  pursuit  of  entomology  with  a  net, 
a  bottle  of  chloroform,  a  cyanide  bottle, 
two  hundred  assorted  pins,  blocks,  cork, 
pliers,  and  pasteboard  boxes,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  one  dollar. 

Or  you  may  equip  yourself  with  a  net 
on  a  folding  frame,  a  ready-made  cya- 
nide bottle,  pins  galore,  a  collecting-box, 
spreading-boards,  disinfecting  cones,  for- 
ceps for  collecting  and  forceps  for  pin- 
ning, labels,  mounting-pins,  punch,  seal 
pel,  curved  scissors,  magnifier,  and  cases 
with  glass  tops  to  preserve  your  speci- 
mens in,  costing  easily  fifteen  dollars. 

Supplies  of  the  kinds  named  are  gen- 
erally kept  only  by  taxidermists.  The 
prices  1  have  quoted  are  taken  from  the 
catalogue  of  a  taxidermist  at  No.  93  Sud- 
bury Street,  Boston,  but  there  are  taxider- 
mists in  every  city,  and  often  in  small 
towns  also,  and  I  think  the  prices  of  sup- 
plies do  not  vary  much. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  not  at  first 
essential  to  your  success,  but  which  will 
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add  untold  interest  and  profit*  to  your 
studies  and  that  is  a  good  magnifier.  Own 
one  if  you  possibly  can,  sooner  or  later,  or 
a  compound  microscope  if  such  a  luxury 
should  come  within  your  means. 

You  will  find  specimens  for  your  col- 
lection at  nearly  all  times  of  the  year. 
Butterflies  appear  from  early  spring  to  late 
fall,  occasionally  even  after  frost  comes, 
but  the  fall  storms  make  sad  havoc  with 
their  beauty,  and  the  earlier  in  the  season 
you  catch  them  the  handsomer  they  will 
be. 

But  bettles  and  bugs  are  nearly  always 
in  season,  hidden  in  the  ground,  lurking 
beneath  stones,  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  rotten  wood,  and  about  decaying  vege- 
table and  animal  matter.  Bees,  flies, 
grasshoppers,  dragon-flies,  and  their  kin- 
dred are  all  more  or  less  hardy,  and  may 
be  found  at  nearly  any  season.  You  will 
find  many  without  hunting,  but  you  will 
find  far  the  most  and  the  best  by  diligent 
search.  Do  not  trust  yourself  too  far 
from  your  cyanide  bottle.  The  finest 
specimens  have  a  way  of  appearing  when 
you  have  no  means  of  catching  them. 
They  are  marvelously  gifted,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  escaping  from  any  confinement 
other  than  a  bottle,  and  most  of  them 
think  nothing  of  eating  their  way  out 
through  several  folds  of  handkerchief  or 
pocket 

If  you  know  where  there  is  a  dead  ani- 
mal, watch  near  it,  especially  at  dusk. 
Spread  a  sheet  under  a  tree  at  night,  and 
set  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  middle ;  you 
will  have  a  host  of  visitors.  Smear  strips 
of  cloth  with  syrup  and  fasten  them  to  the 
tree,  and  you  will  have  still  more. 

Gathering  cocoons  and  chrysalides  is 
also  a  profitable  source  of  supply.  These 
you  will  find  everywhere,  buried  in  the 
ground,  fastened  to  boards  or  branches 
or  stones.  Take  all  you  can  find,  until 
you  have  grown  learned  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  commoner  sorts,  and  can  reject 
them  if  you  already  have  enough.  It  costs 
nothing  to  keep  them,  and  when  the 
i-ma-go,  or  perfect  insect,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, you  can  let  him  go  if  you  do  not 
wish  him.  Neither  of  you  will  be  the 
worse  for  your  brief  acquaintance,  and  you, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  a  little  better. 

From  fall  to  spring  is  the  season  for 
chrysalides.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
bos  with  netting  over  the  top,  or  with 


numerous  small  holes  in  the  cover  and 
sides.  Look  at  them  often,  for  they  never 
advertise  their  "opening  day,"  and  are 
very  likely  to  surprise  you,  however  watch- 
ful you  are.  They  will  often  come  out 
earlier  in  the  house  than  if  left  outdoors. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  you  perfect  insects,  provided  you 
have  supplied  a  box  large  enough  to 
allow  full  spread  of  the  wings.  This  you 
can  judge  by  the  size  of  the  chrysalis. 
The  pupa  is  called  the  chrysalis,  the 
enveloping  case  the  cocoon.  The  cater- 
pillar of  the  butterfly  does  not  spin  a 
cocoon,  and  the  chrysalis  is  angular  in 
shape,  and  generally  suspended  by  a  short 
silky  cord  or  stem. 

Or  you  can  begin  still  earlier  in  the 
insect's  life-history,  and  gather  the  cater- 
pillars themselves.  This  involves  con- 
siderable trouble,  but  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. Caterpillars  must  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  their  proper  food,  which  is 
generally  leaves,  but  may  be  blossoms, 
seeds,  stems,  or  roots,  and  the  food  must 
be  renewed  often.  They  will  not  thrive  in 
filth,  but  clean,  light,  airy  quarters  and 
plenty  of  fresh  food  will  keep  your  prisoner 
contented,  and  his  little  life-work  will  go 
on  to  its  close  undisturbed. 

The  caterpillar  is  called  the  larva.  The 
larvae  of  butterflies  always  have  sixteen 
legs.  The  larvae  of  the  hawk-moths  are 
large,  and  have  a  curious  habit  of  raising 
the  forward  part  of  the  body,  and  remain 
ing  motionless  in  this  attitude  for  hours. 
Hence  they  have  received  the  name  of 
sphinxes. 

You  cannot,  however,  keep  your  cater- 
pillars as  you  do  your  chrysalides,  in 
boxes  covered  only  with  mosquito-bar,  for 
they  will  gnaw  through  and  be  found  pres- 
ently, if  found  at  all,  in  places  where 
nobody  wants  them.  Use  wire-net  for  a 
cover,  fitted  closely,  or  glass  with  holes 
punched  in  the  sides  of  the  box,  or  (an 
excellent  thing  if  nobody  objects)  the  dome- 
shaped  wire  covers  used  formerly  to  cover 
food.  A  pasteboard  cover,  even  if  per- 
forated, does  not  give  the  caterpillar 
sufficient  light  and  air.  When  he  begins 
to  be  restless,  and  eats  no  more,  put  in  a 
stick  or  two  for  him  to  build  upon,  and 
leave  him  to  himself.  Some  kinds  need 
only  a  handful  of  earth  to  bury  them- 
selves in. 

I  have  spoken  often  of  a  "  handsome  " 
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collection.  That  does  not  mean  a  collec- 
tion made  of  specimens  which  are  mil  indi- 
vidually handsome,  but  one  whose  speci- 
mens are  all  in  perfect  condition,  carefully 
mounted  and  preserved,  and  which  is 
complete.  Do  not  reject  any  insect  be- 
cause it  is  small  or  dull  in  color.  Strive 
to  secure  as  many  kinds  as  possible,  and 
you  will  soon  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,  that  completeness  is  one  chief 
beauty  of  any  collection. 

It  may  be  your  fortune,  also,  to  add 
something  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  world.  A  few  days  ago  I  came  across 
a  letter  written  me  by  the  boy  who  carried 
the  frogs'  eggs  back  to  the  swamp.  In 
it  he  said  that  he  had  lately  sent  a  small 
collection  of  fishes  to  some  eminent  scien- 
tific men,  and  had  received  in  reply  much 
commendation,  and  a  statement  that  five 
of  the  fishes  were  "  new  to  science ! ! ! " — 
the  exclamation  points  being  the  boy's, 
no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  young  man,  fast 
making  a  name  for  himself  by  his  faithful 
application. 

I  might  tell  you  further  that  he  still 
later  discovered  a  rare  meteorite  called 
pallasite,  which  he  sold  for  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  Still  later,  very  lately 
in  fact,  he  has  sold  his  geological  collec- 
tion, mostly  fossils,  for  property  easily 
worth  two  thousand  dollars.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  proud  of  himself  or 
not,  but  I  am  proud  of  him,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  be,  for  he  is  my  brother. 

However,  such  good  fortune  does  not 
often  befall,  and  when  it  does  we  must 
not  forget  the  perilous  expeditions  and 
the  years  of  hard  work  that  made  it  pos- 
sible. If  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
we  can  almost  always  have  what  we  desire. 

I  spoke  also  of  the  twelve-year-old  girl 
who  made  so  fine  a  collection.  She  was 
an  orphan,  living  with  a  widowed  aunt  on 
a  New  England  farm.  The  aunt  was 
very  fond  of  her,  and  gave  her  everything 
which  from  her  own  point  of  view  was 
needful  for  comfort,  health,  and  a  good 
time.  But  the  child  came  of  scientific 
ancestry,  and  from  her  babyhood  she  had 
a  mania  for  every  form  of  insect  life. 
She  brought  in  "  messes,"  and  her  aunt 
swept  them  out  She  brought  in  more, 
not  willfully,  but  with  the  forgetful  enthu- 
siasm of  her  kind,  until  she  received  an 
imperative  prohibition  which  banished 
her  and  her  treasures  to  the  shed. 


She  made  her  net  of  a  hickory  limb 
from  the  wood-pile,  the  bale  of  a  wooden 
pail  bound  to  the  handle  with  wire  from 
an  old  broom,  and  a  piece  of  mosquito- 
netting  left  from  a  screen,  and  for  which 
she  teased  hard  before  she  was  allowed  to 
have  it.  She  killed  her  specimens  with 
turpentine  begged  from  the  painter  at  the 
village ;  and  she  made  her  Mocks,  experi- 
menting long  before  she  made  them  right, 
with  a  shoe-knife,  and  an  old  gimlet,  and 
bits  of  bottle  corks.  She  lined  her  boxes 
with  the  same,  cut  in  slices,  and  sewed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box  at  intervals. 

For  pins  she  used  for  a  long  time  com- 
mon pins,  picked  up  where  she  could ; 
and  she  bad  no  pliers.  But  one  day  her 
aunt  found  her  in  the  cupola  of  the  barn 
in  a  frenzy  of  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  rare 
moth,  broken  in  trying  to  push  the  pin 
into  the  cork  with  her  weak  little  fingers. 
To  soothe  the  tempest  of  tears  in  the 
child  whom  she  really  loved  with  all  her 
heart,  the  aunt  listened  with  a  sympathy 
which  grew  to .  interest  as  she  began  to 
see  what  the  girl  had  accomplished,  and 
how  she  had  accomplished  it.  She  yielded 
so  far  as  to  give  her  a  modest  supply  of 
pins  and  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  the  way  had 
opened  at  last  before  the  persevering 
little  naturalist. 

I  saw  her  collection  made  during  her 
thirteenth  year,  and  I  should  have  had  to 
go  far  to  find  it  surpassed.  I  have  lost 
track  of  her  in  recent  years,  but  surely  if 
she,  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  pushed 
on  to  success,  what  may  not  you  accom- 
plish with  your  better  opportunities  ? 


A  Tournament  of  Authors 

By  Martha  Burr  Banks 

"Aunt  Kate,"  said  John  Salisbury,  one 
evening,  "  can't  you  think  us  up  a  new  game  ? 
A  lot  of  the  girls  and  boys  are  coming  in 
here  next  Friday  night  for  a  little  fun,  and 
we  want  something  to  entertain  ourselves 
with  that  isn't  quite  as  old  as  Adam." 

"  Oh,  John,"  replied  his  aunt,  with  a  comi- 
cal little  pucker  to  her  forehead,  "I  feel 
almost  as  old  as  Adam  myself,  with  my  ex- 
ertions in  getting  up  amusements  for  you 
grasping  young  people." 

"But  you  are  so  good  at  it,"  responded 
John,  consolingly. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  I  have  an  idea  in  my 
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bead,"  said  his  aunt ;  "  but  wait  a  moment," 
she  continued,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  John's 
younger  brother  and  sister,  who  were  playing 
u  Authors  "  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  "  I  have 
heard  of  a  game  called  (  Living  Whist ;'  why 
couldn't  there  be  a  game  of  *  Living  Au- 
thors' rf 

"That  sounds  good,"  said  John.  "I 
haven't  a  notion  what  you'd  make  of  the 
thing,  but  it's  sure  to  come  to  something  if 
you  get  after  it,  Aunt  Kate.  Have  it  ready 
to  tell  me  about  to-morrow  afternoon,  won't 
you  ?  And  I  wish  you'd  devise  some  way  of 
rewarding  the  victors  instead  of  giving  prizes. 
Prizes  are  dead  stale."  And  with  these  modest 
bequests  to  his  aunt's  good  will  and  ingenuity, 
John  betook  himself  to  his  studies. 

But  his  confidence  in  her  willingness  and 
ability  was  not  misplaced.  By  the  following 
afternoon  she  had  enough  of  a  plan  in  mind 
to  talk  it  over  with  John ;  and  when  the  young 
folks  assembled  on  Friday  evening,  they 
found  what  John  called  "  A  Tournament  of 
Authors  "  arranged  for  them. 

John's  aunt  held  a  basket  containing  thirty- 
five  cards  that  had  been  prepared  in  sets  of 
five,  one  card  of  each  set  bearing  the  name 
of  a  well-known  writer,  and  each  of  the  other 
four  cards  being  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
a  character  from  one  of  his  books.  All  the 
cards  were  now  shuffled  in  together,  and  each 
player  had  a  card  fastened  to  him ;  and  the 
players  having  received  the  names  of  authors 
were  told  to  go  look  for  the  characters  be- 
longing to  them,  and  to  gather  them  into 
groups;  while  the  ones  having  the  names  of 
characters  were  sent  in  search  of  their  re- 
spective authors.  Soon  "  Charles  Dickens," 
44  Louisa  Alcott,"  and  other  noted  writers 
were  seeking  out  their  brain-children.  No 
direct  information  might  be  given  from  one 
person  to  another,  but  hints  as  to  the  parts 
taken  might  be  gleaned  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  the  game. 

The  groups  were  numbered  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  completed,  and 
when  the  last  missing  sheep  was  driven  into 
its  proper  fold,  the  six  groups  first  formed 
were  drawn  up  as  in  a  spelling-match,  in  two 
rows,  three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other,  and  each  group  was  pitted  against  the 
one  opposite  to  it,  in  a  second  contest  In 
this  contest  the  group  in  each  set  in  which 
the  greater  number  of  individual  members 
could  name  the  stories  in  which  they  appeared 
was  accounted  worthy  of  taking  another  step. 
If  the  trial  resulted  in  a  tie  between  any  two 
groups,  the  question  of  progression  had  to  be 
settled  by  drawing  lots. 

Then  the  three  successful  groups,  with  the 
seventh  group,  which  had  before  been  left 
out  of  the  struggle,  were  placed  in  battle 


array  in  sets  of  two.  This  time  the  victory 
was  to  lie  with  the  group  in  each  set  in  which 
the  several  members,  speaking  in  turn,  back 
and  forth  from  one  side  to  the  other,  could 
mention  the  larger  number  of  other  books 
written  by  the  author  heading  the  group. 
Any  one  failing  to  reply  in  the  right  way  at 
the  right  time  would  be  dropped  from  the 
conflict. 

The  two  groups  remaining  after  this  win- 
nowing process  were  then  matched  against 
each  other,  by  the  same  method  as  previously 
used,  in  order  to  see  in  which  group  the 
members  could  tell  of  the  most  characters  in 
the  books  of  their  special  author.  Last  of 
all,  the  members  of  the  group  that  had  come 
unscathed  through  all  the  tests  were  sifted 
down  to  the  one  member  who  could  give  the 
best  account  of  his  assumed  character,  and 
this  conqueror  was  declared  by  Aunt  Kate, 
the  umpire  of  the  game,'  to  have  earned  the 
position  of  judge,  and  might  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  those  groups  that  had  not  come 
through  the  ordeal  so  well. 

This  person  happened  to  be  John,  and  the 
following  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  his 
opponents : 

Group  Two  had  to  blindfold  one  of  its 
members  and  let  him  try  to  blow  out  a  lighted 
handle. 

Group  Three  was  told  to  have  one  of  its 
number  guess  at  the  height  of  somebody  in 
the  room,  and  to  measure  the  guess  against 
the  wall. 

Group  Four  was  requested  to  ask  one  of 
its  members  to  recite  two  lines  of  a  "  Mother 
Goose  "  rhyme  backwards  without  a  mistake. 

Group  Five  had  to  blindfold  two  of  its 
members,  have  them  turned  round  three  times, 
and  then  send  them  to  shake  hands  with  each 
other. 

Group  Six  was  required  to  have  one  of  its 
number  relate  a  story  of  three  minutes'  length, 
without  pausing  and  without  using  the  words 
"and"  or  "but." 

Group  Seven  was  obliged  to  place  one  of 
its  men  in  a  low  clothes-basket,  hung  on  a 
broomstick  laid  from  one  chair  to  another, 
and  there  have  him  balance  himself  with  the 
aid  of  a  cane,  while  with  the  cane-  he  tried  to 
knock  off  the  checkers  placed  on  the  chairs, 
one  checker  being  put  at  each  cf  the  four 
corners  of  the  basket 

Any  one  in  a  group  was  entitled  to  a  trial 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  it,  and  any  one  who 
performed  it  satisfactorily  was  presented  with 
a  cap  motto  containing  a  cap  and  also  a 
small  musical  instrument,  which  was  speedily 
put  into  use. 

And  so,  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
the  blowing  of  whistles,  the  tournamcntvwas 
ended. 
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Professor  Sloane's  "  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  "  * 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  sumptuous 
manner  in  which  this  work  is  issued  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  It  is  a  superb  specimen  of  book- 
making,  in  paper,  typography,  and  illustration* 
The  color-printing  is  probably  as  fine  as  has  ever 
been  issued  by  any  press,  American  or  foreign. 
The  work  puts  the  DeVinne  Press  easily  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  printing  establishments  of  the 
world.  Neither  London  nor  Paris  can  show  any- 
thing artistically  superior. 

In  spite  of  a  suggestive  monograph  on  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  by  John  Davis,*  we  regard  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  both  as  an  enigma  and  as  a  product  of 
the  French  Revolution.  No  one  thinks  him  saint, 
and  he  was  not  wholly  devil.  He  was  not,  at  least 
in  his  vouth,  without  religious  impressions,  though 
of  a  somewhat  sentimental  order.  He  was  an  om- 
nivorous, if  a  somewhat  desultory  and  unsystem- 
atic, reader.  If  he  indulged  himself  in  the  senti- 
mental philosophy  of  Rousseau,  and  dazzled  his 
imagination  with  the  half -history,  half -fiction  which 
is  too  often  passed  off  upon  unsuspecting  youth 
under  the  guise  of  biography  and  travels,  he  also 
studied  as  well  as  read — "  dry  details  of  revenue, 
resources,  and  institutions;  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Bull  Unigenitus,  and  church  history  in  general ; 
the  character  of  peoples,  the  origin  of  institutions, 
the  philosophy  of  legislation :  all  these  he  studied, 
and,  if  the  fragments  of  his  notes  be  trustworthy 
evidence,  as  they  surely  are,  with  some  thorough- 
ness." He  loved  Josephine  with  a  passionate 
devotion  of  which  she  was  not  worthy,  and  one 
cannot  but  wonder  if  a  different  wife  might  not 
have  made  of  him  a  different  man.  And  yet  he 
was  from  first  to  last  without  any  principle— ex- 
cept a  hatred  of  debts  and  financial  dishonor; 
was  always  an  opportunist;  always  ready  to 
seize  on  any  expedient  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  hour;  and  was  from  his  youth  an  inveterate 
and  unscrupulous  liar.  "The  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  young  man  was  his  shiftiness, 
in  both  die  good  and  bad  senses  of  the  word." 
He  was  by  inheritance  a  Corsican,  but  by  envi- 
ronment a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  devotee  of 
Rousseau,  yet  overthrew  the  Republic.  He  was 
a  radical,  yet  crowned  himself  Emperor ;  was  the 
mortal  foe  of  the  old  and  established  European 
dynasties,  yet  established  a  despotism  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  Nero,  and  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish an  empire  as  extended  as  that  of  Alexander, 
Caesar,  or  Charlemagne.  Yet  he  never  could  have 

1  The  Life  of  NaPoleon  Bona* arte.  By  Professor 
William  M.  Sloane.  Vols.  L  and  II.  The  Century  Com- 
pany. New  York. 

%Napeleon  Bonaparte:  A  Sketch*  Written  for  a 
Purpose  by  John  Davis.    Arena  Publishing  Company, 
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overturned  the  Directory  if  it  had  not  been  at 
once  corrupt  and  incapable.  To  his  demand 
Barras  had  no  reply  to  make  then,  and  the 
defenders,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  pseudo- Repub- 
lic have  no  reply  to  make  now :  "  What  have  you 
done  with  the  France  I  made  so  brilliant  ?  I  left 
you  victory;  I  find  nothing  but  defeat  I  left 
you  millions  from  Italy ;  I  find  plundering  laws 
and  misery."  He  was  not  only  a  bolder,  he  was 
a  better,  man  than  Barras.  The  Republic  would 
have  perished  though  there  had  been  no  NarJo- 
leon  ;  for  it  substituted  independence  for  freedom 
and  self-will  for  obedience,  and  exhibited  neither 
reverence  for  divine  laws  nor  respect  for  human 
laws.  In  such  a  soil  freedom  dies  and  despotism 
springs  up  spontaneously.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion illustrates  the  aphorism  that  •*  extremes 
meet"  Despotism  and  license  are*  akin :  each 
begets  the  other. 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Professor  Sloane^s 
judicial  and  candid  work  that  he  recognizes  the 
composite  character  of  Napoleon  and  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  that  character.  Napo- 
leon was  at  first  the  representative  of  a  great 
movement  for  popular  liberation,  but  it  was  a 
movement  for  independence,  not  for  ordered  free- 
dom. In  his  first  campaigns  he  fought  for  the 
peoples  against  the  dynasties — and  was  success- 
ful. In  his  later  campaigns  he  endeavored  to 
overthrow  other  dynasties  only  that  he  might 
establish  his  own — and  failed.  When  he  was 
identified  with  the  popular  movement,  it  carried 
him  forward  victoriously ;  when  he  antagonized 
it,  he  was  destroyed.  In  his  declaration  on  the 
19th  Brumaire,  "I  am  no  Caesar  or  Crom- 
well, but  a  plain  soldier  called  on  unawares  to 
save  my  country,"  he  was  no  liar.  Patriotism 
and  personal  ambition  mingled  in  the  action  of 
that  eventful  day.  But  patriotism  died,  and  faith 
in  liberty  died;  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  a  personal  ambition  almost  amounting 
to  monomania,  usurped  the  throne  of  conscience, 
and  before  the  close  of  his  career  seemed  well- 
nigh  to  derange  reason.  The  audacity  of  that 
ambition  outran  all  limits.  He  became  a  vision- 
ary, attempting  schemes  beyond  all  possibility  of 
achievement.  His  threatened  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  his  attempted  invasion  of  Russia  illustrate 
by  their  failures  the  folly  of  an  intoxicated  ambi- 
tion and  a  self-will  which  despised  all  restraint  In 
the  endeavor  to  recreate  a  French  Empire  with  the 
proportions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  modern- 
ized in  form,  he  exhausted  the  resources  of  France 
and  "  robbed  alike  the  cradle  and  the  grave  "  to 
recruit  his  armies.  His  marshals  imbibed  his 
self-seeking  spirit,  and  were  debased  by  the  spoils 
of  war ;  grew  indolent,  careless,  insubordinate, 
and  sometimes  even  treacherous.  He  exhausted 
his  own  vital  resources,  lost  his  grip  on  life  and 
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his  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  undermined  his  powers 
by  the  very  abandon  of  himself  to  his  passionate 
self- will.  He  was  already,  at  Waterloo,  in  physical 
decline.  General  Wolseley  has  given  reason  to 
behave  that  he  was  also  in  mental  decline.  Like 
the  French.  Revolution,  which  he  incarnated,  he 
discarded  God,  religion,  the  moral  law,  or  re- 
garded them  only  as  his  allies  and  the  instruments 
of  his  own  will.  "  Was  it  possible,"  says  Victor 
Hugo,  "that  this  man  should  win  this  battle 
[Waterloo]?  We  answer— no.  Why?  Because 
of  Wellington?  Because  of  Blucher?  No.  Be- 
cause of  God." 

How  this  man  grew  from  a  young  lieutenant  to 
an  Emperor,  how  he  grew  from  a  self-willed  yet 
resolute,  determined,  and  not  unpatriotic  French- 
man into  a  seH-centered  Emperor,  who  could  en- 
dure no  other  will  on  earth  or  in  heaven  beside 
his  own;  how  he  passed  by  insensible  degrees 
from  a  representative  of  the  peoples  to  the  founder 
of  a  new  Imperialism ;  how  he  made  victory  im- 
possible for  himself  by  setting  at  defiance  the 
laws  of  the  moral  order  and  the  God  who  enacted 
and  who  enforces  them,  Professor  Sloane  has 
told  in  his  history  with  more  even-handed  justice 
than  it  has,  so  fax  as  we  know,  ever  been  told 
before.  His  style,  if  never  repellent,  is  never  at- 
tractive. The  book  must  be  read  for  its  matter, 
not  its  manner  But  it  is  better  than  "  brilliant," 
it  is  j ust.  It  will  be  for  English-speaking  students 
the  standard  history  of  this  great  enigmatical 
man  and  this  great  enigmatical  period.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  the  future  to  surpass  it ;  certainly 
in  wide  research,  dispassionate  investigation,  and 
just  judgment  the  past  has  not  surpassed  it 
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NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Mr.  James  Barnes  has  written  nothing  better 
than  A  Loyal  Traitor,  a  sailor's  story  of  the  war 
of  1812.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  one  of  two 
French  noblemen,  but  a  curious  train  of  acci- 
dents makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell 
which  of  the  two  is  his  father.  The  mother  and 
boy  come  to  America,,  and  in  his  early  manhood 
the  latter  joins  the  crew  of  an  American  priva- 
teer and  passes  through  remarkable  adventures 
afloat  and  ashore.  Some  of  the  incidents  are 
historical.  The  book  has  freshness,  animation, 
and  strong  story-interest    (Harper  &  Brothers, 

New  York.) From  the  same  publishers  comes 

Mr.  Francis  Dana's  Lionora  of  the  Yawmish,  a 
lively  and  amusing  tale,  sometimes  exaggerated 
and  bordering  on  the  burlesque,  but  not  at  all 
dull.  By  a  rather  odd  coincidence,  the  story  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  Miss  Alice  Brown's  "  In  the 
Day  c£  His  Youth,"  of  which  we  spoke  lately. 


In  that  a  boy  is  brought  up  in  the  woods  by  his 
father  and  falls  in  love  with  the  first  refined 
woman  he  meets,  while  here  a  girl,  secluded  in 
the  wild  and  beautiful  Oregon  woods,  becomes  en- 
gaged to  a  man  who  literally  falls  into  her  camp. 
Two  books  could  not,  however,  possibly  be  more 
unlike  than  these  in  vein  and  style. 

Mr.  Clinton  Ross,  in  Zuleka,  offers  a  cleverly 
constructed,  romantic  tale  of  love  and  fighting  in 
Africa  and  Spain.  The  plot  is  exciting,  and  the 
story  is  well  told  without  exaggeration  of  style 
and  with  little  sentimentalism.  It  will  pass  an 
idle  hour  pleasantly,  but  has  no  claim  to  perma- 
nence.   (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

A  new  edition  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  is 
always  in  order.  Mrs.  Craik's  other  stories  are  not 
likely  to  survive  their  writer  very  long,  although 
they  were  characterized  by  many  charming  qual- 
ities, but  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  "  is  one  of 
the  English  novels  for  which  one  may  predict  a 
long  life  and  a  happy  one ;  for  it  is,  above  all 
things  else,  a  book  of  the  heart—not  great,  nor 
original,  nor  powerful,  but  simple,  genuine,  whole- 
some, dealing  with  the  verities  of  character  and 
with  the  sacred  things  of  human  experience.  This 
story,  which  has  come  to  be  a  popular  if  not  a 
literary  classic,  has  been  put  into  a  very  attractive 
form  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  Hugh  Riviere. 

No  American  writer  of  short  stories  has  a 
stronger  grasp  of  life  or  conveys  a  keener  sense 
of  dealing  with  realities  than  Octave  Thanet. 
Her  work  is  sometimes  uneven ;  it  is  never  com- 
monplace or  hackneyed.  The  volume  of  six  short 
stories  which  bears  the  title  of  The  Missionary 
Sheriff  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York),  is  in- 
stinct with  vitality,  human  sympathy,  and  fresh- 
ness of  feeling. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge  has  entered  a  new  field,  in 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Ben  Beriah.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.)  The  tale  opens  just 
before  the  flight  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
ends  with  the  disappearance  of  Moses.  The 
story  of  the  journey  in  the  wilderness  is  told 
through  the  characters  grouped  in  one  family 
circle.  The  battles  with  enemies  within  and  with- 
out are  described  graphically ;  faith  and  distrust, 
obedience  through  faith  and  disobedience  through 
selfishness,  and  the  influence  of  an  early  man- 
hood lived  among  a  heathen  people,  are  clearly 
depicted  through  these  characters  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  early  leaders  and  organizers  of 

this  great  theocracy. 

• 

TRAVEL  AND  EXPLORATION 

Sidney  Langford  Hinde,  author  of  The  Fall  of 
the  Congo  Arabs,  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition 
sent  out  in  1892  by  the  Congo  Free  State  against 
Tippu  Tib's  Arab  forces.  The  wily  Tippu  had 
long  been  the  great  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  the  Congo  Basin  region,  had  in 
turn  aided  and  fought  Stanley,  had  instigated 
(probably)  the  destruction  of  the   Stanley  Falls 
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station,  had  proved  treacherous  and  a  schemer  in 
many  ways.  He  stood  for  the  design  of  erecting 
a  Mohammedan  empire  like  that  set  up  in  the 
Soudan  by  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor,  the 
Khalifa.  The  expedition  described  here  crushed 
forever  the  Arab  invasion  of  Africa  from  Zanzi- 
bar. The  account  has  much  of  interest  to  the 
naturalist  and  ethnologist,  as  well  as  to  the  stu- 
dent of  contemporary  African  history.  (Thomas 
Whittaker,  New  York.) 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  far  from  being  an 
attractive  place  for  most  women.  Its  dangers, 
diseases,  and  disagreeables  are  many  and  positive. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley,  in  a  long 
exploring  and  scientific  journey,  extracted  from 
her  experiences  a  great  deal  of  fun  as  well  as  of 
knowledge.  From  the  preface  (in  which  she  ac- 
knowledges her  indebtedness,  among  others,  to  the 
man  who  advised  her  to  take  introductions  to  the 
Wesleyans  because  "  they  are  the  only  people  on 
the  Coast  who  have  got  a  hearse  with  feathers  ") 
down  to  the  appendix  (in  which  she  casually  men- 
tions that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  West  Coast 
settlers  die  of  fever  or  return  home  with  health 
permanently  wrecked),  the  author's  account  is 
not  merely  cheerful  but  irrepressibly  jolly.  She 
is  certainly  the  womanly  counterpart  of  Mark 
Tapley  among  travelers.  Her  spirits  are  irre- 
pressible, and  no  doubt  her  remarkable  success 
in  penetrating  places  where  no  white  woman 
had  before  set  foot,  and  in  coming  out  unscathed 
from  serious  dangers,  was  largely  due  to  her  cheer- 
fulness and  activity.  Certainly  her  book  makes 
highly  enjoyable  reading,  and  her  observations 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  native  traits, 
customs,  and  superstitions.  One  thing  the  reader 
regrets  greatly,  namely,  the  fact  that  not  even  a 
small  sketch  map  is  to  be  found  in  the  book. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

LITERATURE 

Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  elaborate  literary 
survey  of  the  literary  development  of  the  country 
receives  an  important  advance  in  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  The  Literary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution*  1763-1783.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  Professor  Tyler  issued  the  initial  vol- 
umes of  "A  History  of  American  Literature 
During  the  Colonial  Time."  Where  the  earlier 
work  ended  the  present  work  begins.  Professor 
Tyler  is  writing  a  literary  history  rather  than  a 
history  of  literature ;  he  is,  therefore,  admitting 
a  great  number  of  writers  who,  strictly  speaking, 
have  not  contributed  to  permanent  American  liter- 
ature, but  who  find  their  place  in  any  comprehen- 
sive literary  history.  The  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  not  rich  in  the  production  of  books  of 
merit,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  full  of  interest. 
Professor  Tyler  has  given  both  parties  to  the 
great  controversy — the  Whigs  and  the  Tories — 
the  opportunity  of  telling  their  own  story  in  their 
own  way.  The  entire  body  of  American  writings 
from  1763  to  1783  finds  in  the  present  work  careful 


delineation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  clear 
relief  the  stages  of  thought  and  feeling  through 
which  the  American  people  passed  during  that 
period.  The  work  will  demand  more  extensive 
treatment  at  an  early  day.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Creevey,  the  author  of  FUm- 
ers  of  Field,  Hill,  and  Swamp  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York),  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook.  This,  the  second  book  on  botany  by 
Mrs.  Creevey,  groups  the  flowers  as  the  title  indi- 
cates. The  purpose  of  the  book,  the  writer  says, 
is  to  enable  "  any  one  to  identify  any  flower  by  its 
habitat,  its  usual  place  of  growth.  The  only  botan- 
ical knowledge  required  is  that  contained  in  the 
glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book."  "  Flowers  of 
Field,  Hill,  and  Swamp"  is  most  comprehen- 
sively illustrated  by  Benjamin  Lander.  The  book 
deserves  a  place  in  every  home  library.  It  is  so 
classified  that  it  is  easy  to  identify  the  plant  by 
comparing  the  text  and  the  plant  in  hand.  It  will 
make  vacations  more  than  mere  playtimes  for 
everyone  who  makes  the  book  one  of  his  summer 
companions. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

The  Rev.  Alan  S.  Hawkesworth  r  as  published, 
through  the  Riggs  Printing  Company,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  De  Incarnation*  Verbi  Dei,  a  carefully 
considered  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation. As  Dean  Hoffman  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  this  book,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
is  not  only  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  but  is  also  the 
corner-stone  of  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  Christian  faith.  With  this 
conviction,  any  thoughtful  treatise  on  the  subject 
ought  to  command  as  thoughtful  attention. 
Many  pages  in  Mr.  Hawkesworth's  book  are 
worthy  of  such  attention;  those  least  worthy 
seem  to  be  the  pages  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  necessity  for  the  Virgin  Birth  of  oar 

Lord. Dr.  Dix  well  says,  in  introducing  the 

beautiful  new  edition  of  The  Devotions  of  Bishop 
Andrewes  (G.  H.  Richmond  &  Co.,  New  York), 
that  this  last  American  reprint  is  a  proof 
of  the  vitality  of  simple  and  sincere  devotion 
among  us.  "  For  what  could  be  more  refreshing 
than,  after  many  years  of  wandering,  to  come 
round  again  to  the  same  clear  fountain,  at  which 
long  since  the  thirst  of  the  soul  was  slaked  ?  •  .  . 
We  come  back  with  infinite  comfort  to  the  sin- 
cere and  pure  aliment  of  a  youth  which  seems  to 
live  once  more  in  a  revival  of  its  truest  aspirations. 
...  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  brought  back  to  Bishop 
Andrewes,  and  to  be  moved  to  make  him  our 
companion  when  we  withdraw  to  watch  and  pray, 
while  for  a  space  the  world  is  shut  out  and  Christ 
is  near."    We  say  Amen. 

The  Problem  of  Jesus,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Dana  Boardman  (A.  J.  Rowland,  Philadelphia), 
is  the  twofold  problem,  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical, "  How  will  you  account  for  Jesus  of  Nasa- 
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rath?**  Dr.  Boardman's  essay  is  clear  and  to 
the  point.  It  is  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  will  do  good,  wherever  it  is  read,  in 
tuning  humanity  to  humanity's  Lord. Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Jones  has  published,  through  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Should  There  be 
an  Invitation  ? — the  invitation  to  be  given  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.    We  commend  this  pamphlet  to 

all  close-communion  Baptists. The  Rev.  Dr. 

Randolph  Harrison  McKim,  the  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  has  pub- 
fished,  through  Messrs.  Gibson  Brothers,  Wash- 
ington, Leo  XIII.  at  the  Bar  of  History,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Papal  plan  for  Christian  unity.  The 
Pope's  letter  summoning  Christians  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  submission  to  his 
sovereign  authority  is  answered  in  this  volume 
by  Dr.  McKim's  bold  summons  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  himself  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  history 
and  justify  his  own  claim.  The  essential  points 
of  doctrine  and  of  jurisdiction  contained  in  the 
Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  are  shown  as  history 
judges  them.  The  opinions  of  Irenaeus,  Cyprian, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  others,  on  the  primacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  are  quoted  with  appropriate 
comment,  and  the  chapter  on  the  forged  Isidorian 
Decretals  is  to  the  point. 

Dr.  George  Leon  Walker's  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  have 
been  gathered  into  a  volume  and  entitled  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life  of  New  England, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Congregationalism.  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.)  This  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  book  is  sure  to  have  wide  reading. 
Dr.  Walker  arranges  his  matter  chronologically 
into  "The  Puritan  Period,"  1620-1660;"  "The 
Puritan  Decline,  1660-1735;"  "The  Great 
Awakening  and  Its  Sequels,  1735-1790;"  "The 
Evangelical  Reawakening,  1790-1859;"  and 
aThe  Current  Period,  1859-1896."  As  may  be 
fancied,  our  author  concerns  himself  not  so  much 
with  the  political  and  external  aspects  of  New 
England's  ecclesiastical  history  as  with  the  real 
spiritual  essence  of  the  inner  life.  We  commend 
as  worthy  of  special  attention  Dr.  Walker's  ac- 
count of  the  influence  of  the  stern,  unyielding 
Calvinism  of  the  Puritan  supremacy,  of  the  form- 
afiring  tendencies  and  the  religious  controversies 
which  accompanied  the  Puritan  decline,  of  the 
development  of  Unitarianism  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  of  the  spiritual  results  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  work  is  a  genuine  contribution 
to  religious  history. 

BIOGRAPHY 

One  of  the  more  important  additions  to  the 
literature  of  biography  and  of  music  is  Mr.  C.  W. 
KnaufFs  Doctor  Tucker.  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
Company,  New  York.)  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Ireland  Tucker  was  well  known  as  the  editor  of 
a  far-famed  hymnal.  It  seems  a  pity,  as  Mr. 
KnaurT  says,  that  the  new  generation  should  not 


make  acquaintance  with  the  features  of  an  exist- 
ence which  was  wholesome,  good-humored,  child- 
like, and  sincere,  led  by  straightforward  and  lofty 
aim?,  and  so  lifted  up  to  an  unworldly  level.  We 
think,  too,  that  it  is  a  pity  for  the  new  generation 
not  to  have  more  knowledge  of  genuine  church 
music  as  opposed  to  the  popular  ditties  which 
sometimes  find  place  under  that  caption.  It  is 
true  that  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  tone  com- 
mences with  simple  psalmody.  The  hymn-tune 
has,  indeed,  become  a  prominent  factor  in  history, 
secular  as  well  as  religious.  No  one  ever  fought 
more  sturdily  against  the  debasing  of  a  great  art 
than  did  Dr.  Tucker,  and  it  is  to  his  greater  credit 
that  he  was  almost  alone  at  the  start.  His  mem- 
ory, however,  is  revered  wherever  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  return  to  Gregorian  simplicity  and 
consequent  impressiveness  in  our  church  music. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  "  Stray 
Thoughts  "  is  a  happy  title  to  give  to  any 
book.  Stray  thoughts  are  rarely  valuable.  Stray 
Thoughts  for  Mothers  and  Teachers,  by  Lucy 
H.  M.  Soulsby  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York),  is  a  reprint, "  with  considerable  additions," 
of  "  Stray  Thoughts  for  Teachers."  The  book  is 
made  up  of  solid  chapters  on  "  The  Religious  Side 
of  Secular  Teaching,"  on  "  Home  Education  " 
(which  contains  a  list  of  poems  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  a  list  of  books  to  be  read  aloud,  and  a 
library  for  those  who  are  the  teachers  in  the  home), 
and  on  "  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking."  The 
chapter  on  "  Salic  Law  "  calls  woman  the  adjective 
of  man,  defining  and  explaining  the  necessity  and 
the  honor  of  this  position.  One  chapter  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  just  now — "Mothers  and 
Teachers ;  or,  Division  of  Labor."  "  Home  Rule ; 
or,  Daughters  of  To-day,"  shows  the  author  to  be 
familiar  with  the  conditions  that  control  so  many 
homes  of  to-day.  The  book  gives  sound  advice 
in  the  training  of  daughters. 

Look  Up  and  Hope  and  Branded,  by  Mrs.  Bal- 
lington  Booth  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company,  New 
York),  are  two  books  on  prison  life.  "  Branded  " 
is  a  description  of  prison  life,  and  the  many  paths 
which  lead  to  it  "  Look  Up  and  Hope  "  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  prisoners. 

The  Rev.  Robert  T.  Kerlin  has  published, 
through  the  Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled Mainly  for  Myself.  We  cannot  resist 
congratulating  the  public  on  the  fact  set  forth  by 
the  title. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews  has  published, 
through  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, for  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  a  vol- 
ume on  Navaho  Legends,  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  whole  science  of  mythology  and  folk- 
lore. The  Navaho  Indians  live  mostly  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona;  a  definite  reservation  of 
over  twelve  thousand  square  miles  has  been  set 
apart  for  them.    Dr.  Matthews  gives  us  a  great 
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deal  of  information,  not  only  about  the  myths  of 
these  Indians,  but  also  about  their  lands,  mines, 
forests,  pasturages,  racial  affinities,  language, 
houses,  arts,  industries,  and  religion.  The  book 
is  capitally  illustrated,  and  there  are  ample  notes 
and  indices. 

Literary  Notes 

— M  The  House  of  Dreams,"  which  was  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  is  said 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson. 

— In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  novels  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic  says  that,  of  the  writers  whose 
books  affected  his  early  years,  the  romances  of 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  exercised  the  greatest 
influence. 

—"Mark  Twain's"  new  book,  "Round  the 
World,"  is  announced  for  the  early  autumn. 
This  work  will  describe  Mr.  Clemens's  experi- 
ences in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India,  and 
will  be  fully  illustrated. 

— The  announcement  by  the  Century  Company 
that  it  has  in  preparation  a  new  edition,  with  an 
additional  chapter,  of  Joseph  Jefferson's  delight- 
ful "  Autobiography  "  will  be  greeted  with  inter- 
est and  satisfaction  by  the  large  circle  of  admirers 
of  that  genial  actor,  artist,  and  litterateur. 

—Mr.  H.  G.  Wells— he  of  the  clever  "  Wheels 
of  Chance  " — divides  reviewers  into  various  fami- 
lies :  "  slug  reviewers,  who  prey  on  the  first  tender 
leaves  of  authors ;  bird  reviewers,  who  peck  here 
and  there,  and  possibly  do  damage ;  heavy  re- 
viewers, who  crush  with  their  feet  whole  beds  of 
shoots."  Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to  complain  of  their 
methods  of  irrigation.  Some  reviewers,  he  says, 
so  copiously  drench  the  plants  with  the  water  of 
flattery  as  to  rot  them  at  the  roots ;  others  with- 
hold water  until  the  plants  are  dried  up.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is,  of  course,  the  wise,  far-seeing  horti- 
culturist, but  he  is  not  very  common. 

— Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  to  publish  in  the 
autumn  a  holiday  edition  of  Jane  Barlow's  de- 
lightful book  of  "  Irish  Idylls."  The  illustrations 
for  it  are  to  be  from  photographs  taken  especially 
for  this  edition  by  Clifton  Johnson,  in  a  recent 
trip  to  the  secluded  part  of  Ireland  which  Miss 
Barlow  makes  the  background  for  her  stories. 
The  pictures  printed  in  the  April  Magazine  Num- 
*  ber  of  The  Outlook  accompanying  an  article  by 
Mr.  Johnson  on  "  The  Peasants'  Ireland  "  were 
selections  from  the  series  that  is  to  illustrate 
44  Irish  Idylls."  They  give  a  hint  of  what  it  is 
believed  will  show  this  out-of-the-way  life  with  an 
interest  and  a  truthfulness  that  have  never  before 
been  approached. 

— When  Dr.  Murray  was  approaching  the  letter 
H  in  his  dictionary,  he  received  the  following 
lines  from  Professor  Skeat : 

I'm  glad  that  you've  done— so  I  hear  you  say— 
With  words  that  begin  with  D, 


And  have  left  H.  B.  to  be  Glad  and  Gay 

With  a  Glory  that  waits  on  G ; 

And  you  laugh  Ha  I  Ha  I  defying  fate, 

As  you  tackle  the  terrible  aspirate. 

The  H  that  appalls  the  Cockney  crew, 

Lancashire,  Essex,  and  Shropshire,  too. 

For  they  cannot  abide  the  Hunter's  Horn, 

And  hold  e'en  Heavenly  Hosts  in  scorn ; 

And  I  fear  there  are  some  that  can  scarcely  say 

Why  you  didn't  give  Hat  when  you  worked  at  At 

Whose  utterance  leaves  some  doubt  between 

The  human  Hair  and  an  Air  serene, 

The  Harrow  that  creeps  and  the  Arrow  that  flies. 

The  Heels  where  chilblains  are  wont  to  rise 

And  the  nice  fat  Eels  that  are  baked  in  pies  1 

We  all  rejoice  on  this  New  Year's  Day 

To  hear  you  are  fairly  upon  your  way 

To  Honor  and  Happiness,  Hope  and  Health— 

I  would  you  were  nearer  to  Worldly  Wealth. 


Books  Received 

For  week  ending  May  7 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Boardman,  George  Dana.    The  Problem  of  Jesus.    50 

cts. 
Jones,  Professor  Arthur,  D.D.    Should  There  be  an 

Invitation  ?    5  cts. 

THE  CENTURY  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Sloane,  William  Milligan.  Life  of  N  apoleon  Bonaparte. 
Vol.  J II. 

GIBSON  BROS.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

McKim,  Randolph  H.,  D.D.  Leo  XIII.  at  the  Bar  ot 
History. 

HARPER  a  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

Creevey,  Caroline    A.     Flowers  of   Field,  Hill,  and 

Swamp.    £2.50. 
Dana,  Francis.    Leonora  of  the  Yawmish.    #1.25. 
Thanet,  Octave.    The  Missionary  Sheriff.    $L25. 
Barnes.  James.    A  Loyal  Traitor.    $1.50. 
Craik,  Mr*.    John  Halifax,  Gentleman.    JL75. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  *  CO.,  BOSTON 

Matthews,  Washington.    Navaho  Legends.    $6. 

HUDSON-KIM  BE  RLY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY 

Kerlin,  Rooert  T.  Mainly  for  Myself  and  One  or 
Two  Others.    $1. 

LAMSON,  WOLFFS  *  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Ross,  Clinton.    Zuleka.    $1.50. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  *  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Soulsby,  Lucy  H.  M.  Stray  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
Teachers.    $1. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.     The  Pilgrimage  of  the   Ben 

Beriah.    #1.25. 
Kingsley,  Mary  H.    Travels  in  West  Africa.    #4. 

WILLIAM  T.  MEYERS,  FORT  COLLINS.  COLORADO 

Meyers,  William  J.  Descriptive  Geometry,  Straight 
Line  and  Curves. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.  The  Literary  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    (1763-1781)    VoL  L    $X 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport.  Edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  and  F.  G. 
Aflalo.    Vol.I.    $1. 

\  A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  *  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Knauff,  Christopher  W.    Doctor  Tucker. 

Booth,  Mrs.  Ballington.    Look  Up  and  Hope.    25  cts. 

Booth,  Mrs.  Ballington.    Branded.    25  cts. 

GEORGE  II.  RICHMOND  *  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

The  Devotions  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  Translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  arranged  anew  by  John  Henry  New- 
man.   #2. 

RIGGS  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AX.BAXY 

Hawkesworth,  Rev.  Alan  S.  De  Incarnation©  VerW 
Dei. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  *  CO.,  BOSTON 

Walker,  George  Leon,  D.D.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Re- 
ligious Life  of  New  England.    11.25. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  NEW  YORK 

Hinde,  Sidney  Langford.  The  Fall  of  the  Congo 
Arabs.    $2.50. 
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Union  Theological  Seminary 

The  recent  election  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall  to  the  presidency  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  has  already  borne  fruit  in  some  inter- 
esting plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of 
that  institution,  which  Dr.  Hastings  has  so  long 
and  so  admirably  conducted.  The  Seminary, 
whose  beautiful  and  well-appointed  buildings  are 
located  at  Seventieth  Street  and  Park  Avenue, 
this  city,  was  founded  sixty  years  ago  as  a  school 
of  divine  learning,  where  men  of  liberal  spirit 
and  consecrated  purpose  could  gather,  apart  from 
ecclesiastical  control,  to  pursue  investigations  in 
the  Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  its  foundation 
until  1870  its  relations  to  the  General  Assembly, 
while  most  cordial,  involved  no  organic  bond, 
and  it  hopes  in  the  future  to  maintain  the  same 
cordial  and  fraternal  relations  with  the  Assembly 
which  characterized  the  many  happy  years  prior 
to  the  compact  of  1870.  While  there  has  as  yet 
been  taken  no  definite  action  upon  the  lines  of  a 
theological  university,  and  while  the  charter  of 
the  Seminary  would  undoubtedly  require  much 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  Board  in  constituting 
the  Seminary  a  theological  university,  yet  beyond 
doubt  the  lines  of  progress  in  the  future  will  be 
toward  a  great  broadening  of  the  curriculum,  so 
as  to  secure  in  some  way  the  best  advantages  to 
students  who  may  seek  to  understand  the  points 
of  view  occupied  by  other  polities  than  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Already  the  Seminary 
stands  in  organic  relations  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, certain  of  whose  courses  are  open  to 
Seminary  students,  and  it  is  hoped  in  the  not 
distant  future  to  establish  lectureships  filled  by 
eminent  men  representing  other  ecclesiastical 
polities. 

Mr.  J.  Everett  Frame,  a  brilliant  graduate  Fel- 
low of  the  Seminary,  has  been  called  from  Got- 
tingen  to  a  teaching  fellowship  in  Greek,  and 
new  courses  upon  the  most  modern  lines  will  be 
offered  to  students  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  Professor  Knox,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Tokio,  who  has  during  the  past  year  been 
lecturing  with  great  acceptance  in  Apologetics, 
whl  give  additional  courses  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  especially  treating  the  preacher's  mes- 
sage to  men.  Dr.  Hal),  the  new  President,  will 
conduct  three  courses  in  Missions,  bringing  this 
department  into  a  prominence  which  has  possibly 
never  been  given  to  it  before  in  the  theological 
institutions  of  this  country.  In  addition  to  this 
the  whole  subject  of  worship  will  come  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hall,  who  will  not  only  treat  it  his- 
torically, pointing  out  the  lines  of  its  progression 
through  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 


Church,  but  also  practically  in  its  immediate 
bearing  upon  present-day  life. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  general  public  is  the 
purpose  of  Dr.  Hall  to  make  the  Seminary  a  cen- 
ter of  noble  and  exalted  spiritual  life.  To  this 
end  he  proposes  to  institute  regular  public  ser- 
vices, this  probably  in  the  form  of  daily  prayer 
in  the  Seminary  chapel  in  the  late  afternoon, 
where  all  will  be  welcomed  who  wish  to  spend  a 
quiet  half-hour  of  devotion  ;  and  a  public  service 
on  Sunday  afternoon  at  half-past  four,  where  it  is 
hoped  that  something  like  the  university  sermons 
preached  annually  at  Oxford  may  be  heard  during 
the  winter.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
has  made  a  munificent  gift  of  money  for  the  com- 
plete restoration  and  enrichment  of  the  Seminary 
chapel.  A  stone  chancel,  with  carved  stalls  and 
screen,  will  be  prepared;  windows,  by  Clayton 
and  Bell,  of  London,  will  be  provided ;  the  organ 
will  be  doubled  in  size,  and  provision  will  be  made 
for  a  choir ;  and  the  preaching  will  be  a  direct 
effort  to  minister  to  the  culture  of  the  spiritual 
life.  For  the  social  needs  of  the  students,  an 
adequate  social  room  is  to  be  provided  imme- 
diately, where  they  can  meet,  and  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, probably  within  a  year,  extensive  alterations 
of  the  buildings  will  be  undertaken  looking  to  the 
enlargement  of  lecture-room  space,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dormitories,  and  the  bringing  up  of 
the  whole  plant  to  the  most  modern  point  of  com- 
pleteness. *r 

More  important  than  any  mere  material  changes 
of  this  description  are  the  facts  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  has  devoted  the  dwelling-house  on 
Seventieth  Street,  adjoining  the  Seminary,  for 
use  as  a  President's  residence ;  extensive  altera- 
tions and  enlargements  are  to  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately in  this  house ;  a  portion  of  the  Seminary 
building  is  to  be  incorporated  with  it ;  and  thus 
the  President's  residence  will  become  an  organic 
part  of  the  institution.  This  is  done  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Hall's  wish  to  identify  himself  with  the 
interests  of  his  students,  bring  them  into  the 
circle  of  his  own  social  life,  and  enjoy  daily  fellow- 
ship with  them.  This  fellowship  is  further  ac- 
centuated by  Dr.  Hall's  election  as  President  of  the 
Union  Settlement  Association,  to  which  he  will 
give  special  attention,  thus  sharing  in  the  work  as 
well  as  in  the  thought-life  of  the  students.  This 
settlement  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  at 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street,  has  already 
grown  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  founders. 
It  now  occupies  three  houses,  with  a  staff  of 
nearly  sixty  workers,  carrying  forward  all  the 
lines  of  modern  social  work—a  kindergarten, 
clubs  of  all  kinds,  reading-rooms,  lecture  courses, 
resident  workers,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  an 
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enterprise  of  this  sort,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000  a 
year. 

Bishop  Williams  Asks  for  a  Coadjutor 
The  senior  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  is  the  venerable  Dr. 
John  Williams,  of  Connecticut.  He  has  recently 
issued  a  letter  which  was  read  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  Connecticut  on  Sunday,  May  9,  part 
of  which  is  as  follows : 

It  has  been  my  expectation  and  hope  that  I  might  very 
soon  resume  the  active  work  of  the  diocese,  but  I  find 
this  hope  must  be  given  up.  Moreover,  the  time  has 
come  when,  in  my  opinion,  a  due  regard  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  diocese  and  a  proper  consideration  of  my 
own  condition  make  it  right  that  I  should  ask  the  dio- 
cese to  elect  a  bishop-coadjutor. 

According  to  Canon  19,  Chapter  IV.,  Title  I.,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  giving  his  consent  to  the  elec- 
tion of  such  a  bishop-coadjutor,  is  required  to  state  the 
duties  which  will  be  assigned  to  him.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  assign  to  him  all  the  duties  connected  with  the 
visitation  of  the  parishes  for  confirmation  and  other 
ordinary  matters,  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  devolve 
upon  him  the  ordination  to  the  priesthood  and  the  diac- 
onate,  the  laying  of  corner-stones  and  the  consecrations 
of  churches.  I  shall  also  relinquish  one-half  of  the  salary 
now  paid  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coadjutor,  and  hope 
that  the  diocese  will  undertake  to  make  such  further 
provision  for  his  maintenance  as  will  be  just  and  hon- 
orable. 

Bishop  Williams  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
record.  He  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  August 
30, 1817,  and  is  now  about  eighty  years  of  age. 
He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Browoell  in  1838. 
He  has  been  a  rector  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  was  made 
President  of  Trinity  College;  in  1851  became 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1865  full 
Bishop.  The  question  as  to  who  will  be  his 
assistant  is  already  btlng  actively  canvassed. 
Among  the  names  mentioned  we  notice  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Lines,  of  New  Haven ;  the  Rev.  John  Lind- 
say, D.D.,  of  Boston;  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hunt- 
ington, D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  of 
New  York. 

Bishop  Nelson  on  Divorce 
Bishop  Nelson,  of  Georgia,  is  evidently  a  very 
practical  and  positive  man.  His  address  before 
the  Diocesan  Convention,  which  was  delivered  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  on  May  5,  contained  many  passages 
of  startling  directness.  Among  other  questions 
he  treated  that  of  divorce.  His  position  was 
distinctly  in  opposition  to  the  remarriage  of  di- 
vorced persons.  He  declared  that  it  is  clearly 
against  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church  to 
sanction  such  marriages,  and  warned  the  clergy 
that,  in  a  case  where  a  person  who  had  been  di- 
vorced wished  to  marry  again,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  minister  to  communicate  with  him  before 
performing  such  service,  and  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly never  give  his  sanction  to  the  remarriage 
of  a  supposed  innocent  party  who  had  been  di- 
vorced from  a  supposed  guilty  party. 

He  regarded  the  institution  of  matrimony  as  a  sacred 
obligation,  and  was  clearly  convinced  that  no  secular 


court  had  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  such  parties.  While  there  might  be  some  reasowi 
that  would  render  a  separation  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  necessary,  there  was  no  law  that  entitled  either 
party  to  contract  another  marriage  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  other  contracting  party  to  the  original  union. 
The  position  of  Bishop^felson  on  this  subject  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  identical  with  that  which  has 
been  taken  recently  in  the  English  Church,  where 
the  whole  subject  has  received  much  attention. 


The  Summer  at  Northftcld 

Mr.  Moody  is  as  active  as  ever  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  his  summer  schools  and  conven- 
tions at  Northfield.  The  season  will  begin  on 
June  10.  Graduation  Day  at  Mount  Hermon  is 
June  15,  when  the  address  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
van  Dyke,  of  New  York.  The  World's  Student 
Conference  will  be  held  from  June  25  to  July  4. 
Among  the  speakers  are  President  Patton,  Drs. 
van  Dyke,  Mackenzie,  Schauffier,  and  others.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  July  9-20,  and  will  be  addressed 
by  eminent  speakers,  both  men  and  women.  The 
Genera]  Conference  for  Christian  Workers  wiH 
be  July  29  to  August  16.  Among  the  speakers 
at  this  Conference  will  be  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Mac- 
Gregor,  of  London,  the  Rev.  Campbell  Morgan, 
of  Birmingham,  Bishop  Newman,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Mabey,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  and  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Torrey.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  central 
figure  during  the  whole  time  will  be  Mr.  Moody 
himself. 

The  Scotch  Evangelist  in  New  York 
The  Rev.  John  McNeill,  who  is  popularly 
known  as  "  the  Scotch  Spurgeon,"  is  making  a 
decided  impression  with  his  evangelistic  services 
in  New  York.  His  career  has  been  a  unique  one. 
He  was  formerly  a  mechanic  in  Scotland.  Grad- 
ually he  came  to  appreciate  his  need  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  took  the  regular  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  settled  at  one  time  in  Edinburgh, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  build  for  him  a  huge 
tabernacle.  After  three  years  he  went  to  London, 
and  that,  perhaps,  was  the  mistake  of  his  life.  He 
could  not  sustain  the  peculiar  traditions  of  the 
Regent's  Park  Church,  whose  pastorate  he  as- 
sumed. He  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  common 
people.  After  giving  up  that  pulpit  he  entered 
evangelistic  work,  and  has  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  singularly  vivid  and  picturesque 
speaker,  with  great  directness,  inimitable  wit, 
and  genuine  earnestness.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  his 
preaching  in  England,  we  should  say  that  his 
danger  is  in  the  too  free  use  of  humorous  anec- 
dotes, although  that  danger  seems  to  have  been 
guarded  against  in  New  York.  He  is  surely  a 
unique  man,  and  quite  as  wonderful  in  his  way  as 
Mr.  Moody  or  Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  is  a  preacher 
to  the  masses  rather  than  to  the  more  thoughtful 
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and  cultivated.    Of  his  sincerity  and  power  we 
judge  there  can  be  no  question. 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary 

Society 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
wul  hold  its  seventy-first  anniversary  at  Saratoga 
Springs  June  1  -3.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  singularly  interesting  and  profitable  meeting. 
The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  General 
O.  O.  Howard,  and  the  annual  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Frank  T.  Bailey,  of  Denver, 
Colo.  In  addition  to  those  by  the  officials  of  the 
Board,  addresses  will  be  given  by  representatives 
of  the  Society  on  the  frontier,  and  by  prominent 
ministers  and  laymen.  The  closing  meeting  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  June  3,  when  the  speak- 
ers will  be  the  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder,  of  Jersey 
City,  the  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,of  Brookline, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  of  Montclair. 
Special  rates  are  offered  on  the  railways  and  at 
the  hotels,  and  there  is  no  more  beautiful  sea- 
son for  visiting  Saratoga.  The  Congregational 
churches  ought  to  send  large  delegations  to  this 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
societies. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes 
After  a  service  of  eight  or  nine  years  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Japan,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes  has 
resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  this  coun- 
try. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Noyes  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  conservative  members  of 
the  corporation  of  the  American  Board.  After 
two  or  three  years'  service  in  Japan,  however,  he 
was  accepted  by  the  Board.  During  all  the  years 
of  his  work  there  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
conservative  of  the  missionaries  in  his  methods 
of  conducting  the  work.  Few  men  have  been 
more  consecrated  or  devoted  in  teaching,  and  in 
touring  he  has  been  tireless.  The  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  worked  have  been  peculiarly 
difficult,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  singular  dignity  and  devo- 
tion. For  reasons  personal  to  himself  he  has 
now  returned  to  take  up  a  different  line  of  work 
in  this  country.  Few  missionaries  have  done 
better  service  than  Mr.  Noyes.  In  no  case  has 
he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
which  was  given  him  by  his  appointment  to  the 
Japan  mission.  When  he  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  with 
characteristic  manliness  he  resigned.  In  other 
ways  and  in  another  place  he  is  sure  to  do  good 
service  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A  Well-Deserved  Tribute 
The  celebration  of  the  twenty-five  years  which 
have  been  spent  in  Oakland,  CaL,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  McLean,  D.D.,  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  a 
noble  man.  During  most  of  that  time  Dr.  Mc- 
Lean was  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 


Church  of  that  city,  which  under  his  ministry 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in 
the  country,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Since  retiring  from  the  pastorate 
of  that  church  Dr.  McLean  has  been  President 
of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary.  Represent- 
atives of  the  various  denominations,  of  the  State 
University,  and  distinguished  citizens  united  in 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  man  and  of 
his  work.  He  has  been  emphatically  a  citizen- 
pastor,  but  at  the  same  time  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  the 
largest  and  noblest  sense.  Dr.  McLean  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  destined  to 
exert  a  large  influence  in  the  city  which  he  loves 
so  well,  and  the  State  for  which  he  has  so  nobly 
worked.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  moment 
in  the  celebration  was  that  when  the  venerable 
Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  known  around  the  world 
for  his  scientific  achievements,  spoke  of  his  love 
for  Dr.  McLean  and  his  appreciation  of  him. 
Among  the  others  who  took  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion were  President  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  State 
University;  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Coyle,  represent- 
ing the  Presbyterians;  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte, 
representing  the  Unitarians ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pond, 
representing  the  Congregationalists ;  and  Prin- 
cipal MacChesney,  representing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  city.  Dr.  McLean  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  thirty-six  years  ago.  Twenty-five 
of  those  years  have  been  spent  in  Oakland.  He 
remains  President  of  Pacific  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  is  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  the  Con- 
gregational Bishop  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Semi-Centennial  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
First  Sermon  in  Brooklyn 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  sermon 
preached  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  Brooklyn 
was  celebrated  with  special  services  in  Plymouth 
Church  on  Sunday,  May  16.  The  sermon  in  the 
morning  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.D.,  who  chose  as  his  subject  "  The 
Church  and  the  Preacher ;  or,  The  New  Puritan- 
ism."  Dr.  Abbott  contrasted  the  Puritan  theol- 
ogy of  two  centuries  ago  with  that  of  the  present 
time.  He  said  that  the  central  thought  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  teaching  was  that  God  is  love,  and  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Plymouth  Church 
and  of  Mr.  Beecher  was  loyalty  to  Christ  as  the 
ultimate  authority  in  religion.  The  sermon  in 
the  evening  was  by  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
D.D.,  who  spoke  on  "  Puritan  Principles  and  the 
Modern  World/'  Dr.  Bradford  declared  that  all 
that  is  essential  in  Puritanism  has  been  the  in- 
spiration of  all  that  is  best  in  modem  civilization, 
and  that  the  need  of  the  hour  is  a  new  emphasis 
on  the  principles  of  Puritanism,  which  are :  indi- 
vidual responsibility  to  God;  the  rights  of  the 
conscience  in  spiritual  things ;  the  church  should 
be  composed  only  of  the  regenerate,  and  all  the 
people  may  be  trusted.  Mr.  Beecher  was  declared 
to  be  the  impersonation  of  the  Puritan  spirit. 
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The  Cry  of  Tortured  Cuba 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  current  number  of  the  "Review  of 
Reviews  "  there  appears  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
sober  and  restrained  account  of  the  situation  in 
Cuba.  Its  general  statements  correspond  with 
the  reports  which  have  been  coming  from  that 
unfortunate  island  for  several  years.  It  gives 
instances,  with  names  and  dates,  within  a  general 
situation  whose  proper  epithet  is  atrocious.  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  at  all  into  the  question 
of  the  right  of  Spain  to  suppress  insurrection  by 
force,  or  of  the  right  of  the  Cubans  to  fight  for 
independence,  or  of  the  fitness  of  the  Cubans 
for  self-government,  or  of  the  desirability  of 
Cuban  territory  to  the  United  States.  But  I 
would  raise  the  question  whether  or  not,  on  quite 
other  grounds,  the  United  States  has  any  concern 
in  the  matter  ? 

The  simple  fact  appears  to  be  that  what  is 
assumed  to  be  a  state  of  war  in  Cuba  is  not  that 
in  reality,  but  organized  murder.  Men  are  being 
shot  down,  not  in  battle,  not  even  by  the  stern 
decisions  of  military  courts,  but  wantonly,  cruelly, 
brutally.  The  men  thus  murdered  already  num- 
ber thousands,  and  the  carnage  goes  on  daily. 
Men  are  being  deported  to  pestilential  penal 
colonies  in  Africa  without  even  the  semblance  of 
forms  of  law.  Thousands  of  poor  men,  women, 
and  children  are  shut  up  in  j>laces  where  they 
cannot  earn  a  livelihood,  and  are  allowed  to 
perish  of  starvation.  Prisoners  of  war  on  either 
side  are  shown  no  quarter,  but  butchered  on  the 
spot.  These  things  are  open,  notorious,  not  even 
denied  by  the  parties  concerned.  These  things 
have  been  going  on  for  so  long  that  the  horror 
which  their  first  occurrence  stirred  in  us  has  been 
replaced  by  a  still  more  horrible  apathy. 

Is  there  any  power  on  God's  fair  earth  which 
might  speak  the  word  that  would  stop  this  horror  ? 
Is  the  United  States  the  one  to  speak  the  word  ? 
Why  is  it  not  spoken  ? 

The  Christian  nations  believe  unanimously  that 
this  duty  is  ours  to  perform.  They  do  not  expect 
us  to  perform  it,  because  they  believe  we  are  so 
engrossed  in  money-making  and  so  tied  in  impo- 
tency  by  political  strife  that  we  cannot  be  looked 
to  do  any  unselfish  duty.  Still,  tbey  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  this  abomination  lies  reeking  at  our 
door.  They  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say, "  If 
the  Americans  are  not  disturbed  by  the  shrieks  of 
women,  by  the  groans  of  murdered  youths,  by  the 
odor  of  burning  human  flesh,  by  the  scant  consid- 
eration accorded  to  their  flag,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done." 

Let  us  say  once  more,  the  question  is  not  at 
present  whether  or  not  we  should  recognize  Cuba ; 
whether  or  not  we  should  go  to  war  with  Spain ; 
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whether  or  not  we  should  attempt  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  island  ourselves.  Any  of*  of 
these  questions  might  or  might  not  arise  out  of  any 
action  we  might  take.  But  the  simple  question 
now  is,  Shall  we  any  longer  regard  with  indifference 
a  condition  of  things,  lying  under  our  own  eyes, 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  common  humanity  ? 

The  arguments  for  non-intervention  are  just 
two :  First,  that  it  is  none  of  our  concern ;  sec- 
ond, that  to  interfere  would  surely  cause  compli- 
cations of  such  fearful  consequence  that  we  can 
only  hold  aloof  and  wait  for  the  evil  to  end  itself 
in  its  own  time  and  way. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  reply  is,  In  a  sense 
it  is  true. 

Legally  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  if  a  brute  beats 
to  death  his  wife  and  babes  at  my  back  door.  I 
am  too  busy  to  interfere.  The  wife  and  children 
were  probably  aggravating,  and  they  are  all  a  bad 
lot,  anyway.  But,  having  so  dismissed  the  matter, 
I  could  not  expect  honorable  men  to  recognize 
me  thereafter. 

As  to  the  second,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  diffi- 
dence of  one  not  in  position  to  know  officially  the 
situation,  that  there  seems  to  be  but  slight  reason 
to  think  that  any  complication  whatever  would 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  saying  per- 
emptorily to  all  concerned  that*we  will  not  permit 
savagery  under  the  name  of  warfare  to  continue 
another  day  so  close  to  us.  A  single  stern  word, 
spoken  in  a  tone  which  would  show  sincerity, 
would  end  the  business.  At  least  so  it  would 
appear. 

But  suppose  our  interference  should  be  resisted, 
even  with  war? 

The  answer  is,  we  have  declared  that  we  are 
concerned  in  all  the  political  affairs  of  this  conti- 
nent For  us  to  exploit  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  " 
at  times  when  it  is  to  our  advantage,  and  disclaim 
it  at  times  when  it  involves  responsibility  and 
cost,  is  not  only  to  confess  ourselves  an  unworthy 
people,  but  seriously  to  jeopardise  the  Doctrine 
itself. 
We  have  judged  contemptuously  England  and  the 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe  for  permitting  abomi- 
nations in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia.  They  have 
been  able  to  urge,  in  extenuation  of  their  helpless- 
ness, that  they  are  face  to  face  with  two  hundred 
million  Moslems.  What  shall  we  say  to  God 
and  to  man  and  to  ourselves  for  our  indifference 
to  the  tragedy  of  Cuba  ? 

S.  D.  McConnbll. 

Holy  Trinity  Rectory,  Brooklyn. 

A  Negro  Poetess 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  The  Outlook  of  May  1,  speaking  of  tike 
negro  poet,  Paul  Dunbar,  occurs  the  following 
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passage:  "The  significance  of  the  book  lay  in   , 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  volume  of  its  quality 
which  had  come  from  the  hand  of  a  negro/'  etc, 
etc 

Phillis  Wheatley,  a  negro  poetess,  born  in 
Africa  about  1753,  died  in  Boston  1794.  "She 
was  well  educated  by  her  mistress  and  her 
daughters,  acquired  a  superior  education,  reading 
Latin  with  facility."  At  an  early  age  she  began 
rhyming*  visited  England  and  published  a  volume 
of  her  poems  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. The  book  went  through  several  editions 
in  Boston.  I  remember  a  copy  in  my  father's 
house,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author — black  as  tar, 
but  without  strong  negro  features.  Being  very 
young  at  that  time,  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  work. 

Later  Miss  Wheatley  addressed  a  poem  to 
George  Washington,  which  he  acknowledged  by 
a  neat  note  of  courtesy. 

C.  A.  Parker. 


Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

I  desire  to  get  your  opinion  on  a  few  points :  1.  Upon 
what  are  the  modern  churches  founded?  2.  How  are  we 
to  understand  Isaiah  xlv.  in  relation  to  Cyrus?  3.  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  iii., 
3-5?  4.  What  is  meant  by  Revelation  xiv.,  6-8?  5. 
What  did  Paul  mean  in  Hebrews  v.,  1-5  ? 

C.  A.  W. 

1.  The  Church  is  represented  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  founded  simply  upon  faith  in  God  as 
revealed  in  Christ.  Some  modern  churches  seem 
to  have  added  to  this  foundation  various  annexes 
of  doctrine ;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  held  that 
bishops  are  essential,  not  merely  to  the  well- 
being,  but  to  the  very  being,  of  a  church.  2.  It 
was  written  by  the  Second  Isaiah,  at  the  time 
when  the  victories  of  Cyrus  afforded  a  presage  of 
his  subjugation  of  Babylon  and  the  rise  and 
dominance  of  the  Persian  power.  In  this  con- 
queror the  writer  sees  an  instrument  of  Jehovah 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  its  captivity, 
for  its  restoration  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem.  3.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Nkodemus's  address  to  Jesus  as  a  teacher, 
it  means  that  the  fruition  of  the  highest  good 
under  the  divine  government  (or  seeing  the 
"  kingdom  of  God)  depends,  not  on  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  but  on  the  quickening  of  man's 
spiritual  fife  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  4.  The 
vision  here  related  views  the  eternal  gospel,  or, 
literally,  good  news,  as  consisting  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  judgment  is  to  be  executed  on 
the  anti-Christian  power  called  "Babylon" — 
probably  pagan  Rome,  the  persecutor  of  the 
Church.    5.  The  unknown  writer,  not  Paul,  ex- 


presses the  idea  contained  in  various  savings  of 
Christ,  that  in  his  priestly  office  of  bringing  men 
to  God  he  neither  spoke  nor  acted  of  himself,  but 
through  the  Spirit  of  the  Father. 

1.  Please  state  what  is  the  relation  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead,  and  how  you  explain  the  enigma  of  three 
persons  being  only  one  in  fact.  Theologians  appear 
avoid  this  question,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  2.  I  also  ask  if  the  doctrine  of  self-con 
sclousness  after  death  is  to  be  accepted  as  meaning  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  will  know  what  is  taking 
place  in  this  world,  and  recognize  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  other.  3.  Also,  are  there  two  judgments, 
one  at  death,  and  another  at  some  future  lime,  when  all 
that  have  ever  lived  on  earth  will  have  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  then*  acts  and  thoughts  while  in  life? 

J.E. 

1.  The  enigma  is  largely,  if  not  altogether, 
cleared  by  regarding  the  Divine  Trinity  as  a  trin- 
ity of  personal  powers — not  "  persons  "  in  the 
proper  sense ;  a  trinity  of  personal  agencies,  not 
personal  agents.  This  is  quite  consistent  with 
unity  of  being  and  will.  The  hold  which  this 
doctrine  has  had  on  highly  philosophical  minds 
forbids  one  to  regard  it  as  so  absurd  as  some  pre- 
tend. If  you  care  to  investigate  it,  see  "  Gloria 
Patri :  Our  Talks  on  the  Trinity  "  (Thomas  Whit- 
taker,  New  York).  2.  Not  necessarily;  still,  it  is 
entirely  consistent  with  such  a  belief,  for  which 
some  very  good  reasons  can  be  adduced.  3. 
There  are  a  good  many  judgment  days  in  human 
history  and  in  individual  experience,  but  there  is 
no  sound  reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment 
which  takes  place  at  death  on  the  results  of  this 
life,  in  consequence  of  which  each  goes  to  his 
own  place  in  the  next  world,  according  as  he  has 
Kved  in  this  world,  is  to  be  repeated  in  some  great 
and  general  assize,  when  the  immensely  remote 
end  of  this  world  is  reached. 

Please  give  me  a  list  of  books  for  a  friend  who  has 
been  for  many  years  an  earnest  church  member,  but 
who  is  troubled,  like  "the  Rabbi-"  in  Ian  Maclaren's 
novel "  Kate  Carnegie,"  with  Calvinistic  doubts  of  her 
election  to  salvation— oftentimes  feeling  that  perhaps 
God  does  not  wish  her  to  be  saved.  C. 

Such  difficulties  are  not  relieved  by  argument, 
but  by  reaching  more  humane  conceptions  of 
God.  Read  Ian  Maclaren's  "  Mind  of  the  Mas- 
ter," and  such  books;  also  Whittier's  poem, 
"The  Eternal  Goodness,"  and  the  like.  With 
this  cease  to  think  of  getting  saved,  and  think 
how  to  save  others.  Thus  raise  the  spiritual 
temperature,  and  the  fogs  will  pass. ' 

The  correspondent  who  inquired  some  time 
ago  for  the  address  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Chisholm 
(which  we  could  not  give  at  the  time)  should 
write  to  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Eaton,  New  York,  for 
the  addiess  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Chisholm  Foster, 
the  author  of  the  leaflets  entitled  "  Kindergarten 
of  the  Church." 

L.  E.  T.— "  The  Bishop's  Vagabond  "  is  a  story  by 
Octave  Thanet,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  Month- 
ly," January,  1884,  and  in  "  Stories  by  American  Au- 
thors" (Scribner's  Sons) ,  Vol.  VII.        -     A.  W.  W. 
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Bits  of  Fun 


"  See  here,"  said  the  editor-in-chief,  "  that 
Kalamazoo  correspondent  has  again  used  '  He ' 
for '  lay.'  Send  him  a  copy  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  underscore  "  Thou  shalt  not  lie." — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Mrs.  Kelly  -Yes,  Mrs.  Casey,  me  hoosband 
left  home  two  wakes  ago,  an'  oi  haven't  seen  him 
sinst.  Mrs.  Casey — An'  what  made  him  do  that, 
Mrs.  Kelly?  Mrs.  Kelly— Faith,  de  doctor  says 
he  tlnks  he  run  away  in  a  fit  of  temporary  sanity. 
— Harper's  Bazar, 

The  Ultimate  Test.—  "I  hear,"  said  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty, "  that  the  Turks  hov  more  min  than  the 
Greeks."  "  They  hov.  But  the  question  av  rale 
importance  ain't  which  hov  the  most  whin  they 
shtart  the  fight,  but  which  hov  the  mosht  whin 
they  get  through." — Washington  Star. 

The  following  appears  in  an  appeal  in  the 
"  Church  Times  "  on  behalf  of  a  proposed  mortu- 
ary chapel  in  the  East  End :  "  On  the  south  side 
of  the  church  we  have  a  spare  piece  of  ground, 
where  we  propose  to  build  a  light,  cheerful  mor- 
tuary chapel,  large  enough  to  contain  three  or  , 
four  coffins  at  the  same  time." 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Jabson,  "  I  refused  a  poor 
woman  a  request  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
in  consequence  of  my  act  I  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  The  tones  of  her  voice  were  ringing  in  my 
ears  the  whole  time."  "  Your  softness  of  heart 
does  you  credit,"  said  Mabson ;  "  who  was  the 
woman  ?"    "  My  wife."— Detroit  free  Press. 

"  What's  that  job  worth  ?"  they  asked  the  con- 
tractor. "  Well,"  he  said  slowly,  « that  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  circumstances.  If  it  was  ordered 
by  an  individual,  I  should  think  that  $100  would 
be  about  the  limit ;  but  if  it's  done  for  the  city 
or  county,  I  shouldn't  think  of  charging  a  bit  less 
than  #850,  with  a  clause  in  the  contract  permit- 
ting me  to  make  an  additional  charge  for  extras." 
— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

About  People 

— Dr.  William  J.  Deboe,  the  new  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  both  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer.  After 
attending  Ewing  College,  Illinois,  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  the  Medical  University  of 
Louisville,  practiced  for  a  time,  and  then  took  up 
the  study  of  law.  Dr.  Deboe 'a  first  notable  par- 
ticipation in  politics  was  his  election  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1888. 

— The  new  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  M.  De- 
metrius Ralli,  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
has  gained  his  reputation  by  his  trenchant  leader- 
ship of  the  recent  opposition  in  the  Greek  Boull, 
or  Parliament.  He  studied  law  at  the  Universities 
of  Athens  and  Paris,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 


most  distinguished  j  urists  in  Greece.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  over  twenty  years. 
In  1880  he  was  Minister  of  Justice,  and  in  1892 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

— In  his  recent  lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  Eng- 
lish national  character,  Bishop  Creighton  said: 
"  There  are  two  forms  of  self-assertion,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  a  remark  which  you  will  see 
did  not  originate  in  this  university.  That  great 
question — the  difference  between  an  Oxford  man 
and  a  Cambridge  man — was  once  solved  by  the 
epigram  :  "  An  Oxford  man  looks  as  if  the  world 
belongs  to  him ;  a  Cambridge  man  looks  as  if  he 
did  not  care  to  whom  the  world  belongs." 

— They  tell  this  story  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
is  a  very  bad  shot :  Not  long  ago  he  was  on  the 
Scotch  moors,  and,  having  unsuccessfully  fired  at 
a  covey  of  birds  that  rose  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  ahead,  he  exclaimed :  "  It  is  strange  that 
none  of  them  fell  I  I'm  positive  that  some  of 
them  must  have  bean  struck !"  "  I  dinna  doot," 
returned  the  keeper,  with  the  usual  freedom  of 
his  class, "  that  they  were  struck  wi'  astonishment 
at  gettin'  off  sae  easy  1" 

— For  the  past  ten  years  eight  brothers  have 
had  almost  complete  control  of  Mississippi  poli- 
tics. Their  name  is  McLaurin.  A.  J.  McLaurin 
is  Governor  of  the  State ;  Sylvester  McLaurin  is 
District  Attorney ;  Dr.  McLaurin  is  prominently 
connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Health ; 
R.  L.  McLaurin  controls  the  levee  system  of  the 
State;  Walter  McLaurin  is  Warden  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary ;  W.  K.  McLaurin  is  District  Judge  of  the 
Vicksburg  Circuit ;  Sydney  McLaurin,  the  young- 
est, is  private  secretary  to  the  Governor;  and 
Wallace  McLaurin  is  now  in  Idaho  as  Inspector 
of  Minerals. 

— A  programme  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Yale  College  in  1856  is  of  special  interest 
Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  a  member  of  that 
class,  and  in  looking  over  the  programme  the 
other  day  he  remarked  how  impossible  it  is  to 
foresee  a  man's  vocation  by  his  graduation  essay. 
For  instance,  the  essay  of  Henry  Billings  Brown, 
now  one  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  was  on  "The  Supernatural  in  Litera- 
ture." Another  Supreme  Court  Justice,  David 
Josiah  Brewer,  spoke  on  "  The  Estimate  of  Life  a 
Criterion  of  the  State  of  Civilization."  The  late 
Professor  of  Greek,  Lewis  Richard  Packard,  had 
for  his  subject  "  The  Eloquence  of  Revolutions." 
Benjamin  Drake  Magruder,  who  became  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  spoke  about 
"  The  Heir  of  All  the  Ages."  Mr.  Depew's  own 
theme  was  "  Literary  Life." 

— The  celebrated  gunmaker,  M.  Martini,  who 
died  recently  in  Switzerland,  oegan  to  make  rifles 
forty  years  ago.  He  achieved  neither  fame  nor 
fortune,  however,  until  1869,  when  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Martini  breech-action  with  a  Henry 
barrel  was  selected  from  a  large  number  of  rifle 
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inventions,  and  was  submitted  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment By  the  Government's  acceptance,  a 
beginning  was  made  in  gun  reform,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  whole  of  the  British  Army  is  provided 
with  these  weapons.    It  is  estimated  that  each 


Martini-Henry  rifle  costs  Great  Britain  about 
forty-eight  shillings.  The  manufacture  of  the 
rifle  is  now  carried  on  by  the  British  Government 
itself  at  a  factory  at  Enfield,  ten  miles  northeast 
of  London. 
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Robin  Redbreast 
By  Herbert  Randall 

Robin  Redbreast  is  in  town — 

Saw  him  on  the  street  to-day  ; 
He  wore  the  same  old  faded  suit 

As  when  he  went  away. 
"  Hello !"  said  I, "  a  chilly  day  I" 

"  Cheer  up  1  cheer  up 1"  said  he. 
u  Why,  that's  the  same  old  song,"  said  I, 

44  You  sang  last  May  to  me. 

44  Where  are  you  bound  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"  To  market,  sir,  you  see ; 
I'm  looking  for  a  breakfast — tut ! 

I  hear  a  worm,"  said  he. 
He  cocked  his  head  and  listened  then, 

Looked  sad,  then  skipped  and  hopped 
A  little  way  on  through  the  grass, 

And  there  on  one  leg  stopped, 

Stood  tiptoe,  looking  cross-ejed, 

As  funny  as  a  clown, 
Then  forward  bent,  pulled  out  a  worm, 

And  slowly  gulped  him  down. 
44  Oho !  my  little  man,"  I  cried, 

"  A  strange  taste,  seems  to  me." 
•4  The  very  best  of  eating,  sir, 

Till  cherries  come,"  said  he. 

The  little  fellow,  frightened, 

Then  quickly  flew  away, 
And,  swinging  on  a  maple-top, 

I  thought  I  heard  him  say : 
"  Oh  my !  cheer  up !  the  trees  are  white 

And  summer's  drawing  nigh, 
And  cherries  too — but  youTI  not  get 

Enough  to  make  a  pie !" 


A  True  Story  of  a  Toy  Balloon 
By  Sydney  Dayre 

"  There's  a  balloon-man  going  by  1" 

Sure  enough  there  was.    Ted  and  Tony  rushed 
to  the  front  door  to  see  the  balloons. 

"  Blue  ones  and  red  ones." 

*  Just  like  a  great  bunch  of  grapes." 

M  See  'em  bob  in  the  wind !" 

"Oh,  oh!" 

Two  pairs  of  boy  eyes  gazed  in  an  agony  of 
longing  at  the  balloons. 


Uncle  Mark  was  sitting  on  the  porch.  He 
now  got  up  and  came  towards  the  boys. 

"When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  liked  toy  bal- 
loons." 

44 1  guess  all  boys  do,"  said  Ted,  modestly. 

44  Which  color  do  you  want  ?"  he  asked,  taking 
some  change  from  his  pocket. 

"  Red,"  said  Ted. 

"  Red,"  said  Tony. 

"  Two  red,  then,"  said  Uncle  Mark  to  the  man. 

'♦  Oh  no,"  said  Ted,  "  we  don't  want  both  red. 
They'd  get  mixed  up." 

44  But  I  want  red,"  persisted  Tony. 

"Well,"  said  Ted,  a  little  unwillingly,  "then 
111  take  blue." 

The  man  loosened  from  his  bunch  the  strings 
belonging  to  a  red  and  a  blue  balloon. 

"  Ketch  hold  keerf ul,  now,"  he  continued,  "  or 
they'll  get  away  from  ye." 

"  Let  me,"  said  Ted. 

*«  No— let  me,"  said  Tony. 

Two  small  hands  were  stretched  out  together 
to  take  the  strings.  And  whose  fault  it  was — 
whether  of  either  or  both,  or  the  balloon-man's, 
can  never  be  told— the  string  of  the  red  balloon 
slipped  away. 

"  Hold  on !"  cried  Ted. 

"  Catch  it !"  screamed  Tony. 

But  the  balloon  sailed  away  until  it  stopped 
against  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree,  with  the  string 
hanging  down.  Uncle  Mark  tried  to  seize  it,  but 
it  was  just  beyond  his  reach. 

«4  I'll  go  and  bring  the  step-ladde',"  he  said. 

On  the  way  back  with  it  he  heard  loud  cries 
from  the  boys.  He  dropped  the  ladder  and  ran 
to  thtm.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  cries 
were  of  terror  or  merriment. 

What  had  happened  ? 

A  dozen  or  more  sparrows  had  been  hopping 
and  chirping  about,  all  busy  looking  out  for  stuff 
with  which  to  build  their  nests.  One  pair  of  the 
bright  little  eyes  had  spied  the  string  hanging 
from  the  balloon.  A  flash  of  the  brown  wings — 
and  the  balloon  was  moving  away. 

"Look  I    Look  I" 

"It's  going  off  with  it!" 

"  You  bring  that  back !" 

"  Whose  balloon  is  it?"  asked  Uncle  Mark. 

44  Mine,"  said  Tony,  half  inclined  to  cry. 

But  it  was  so  beyond  all  measure  funny  to  see 
that  -sparjow  hauling  away  that  balloon  that  even 
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Tony  could  not  keep  sober.  They  laughed  and 
screamed  and  clapped  their  hands  until  every  one 
about  the  place  came  to  look. 

He  meant  business,  that  bird.  They  followed 
him  as  he  flew  with  the  string  around  the  side  of 
the  house.  There,  on  a  ledge  just  under  the 
eaves  of  a  gable,  they  could  see  that  he  was 
building  a  nest.  Watching  him,  they  saw  him 
begin  to  weave  in  the  string. 

"  He's  welcome  to  the  string  if  only  he'd  let 
me  have  my  balloon,"  whimpered  Tony. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  a  bit  if  it  was  mine,"  said 
Ted.  "  It's  so  comical  to  see  it  bobbing  in  the 
wind  while  that  little  rascal  works  away." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Tony.  "  You  never  had 
a  balloon  built  into  a  bird's  nest." 

An  hour  later  the  string  was  much  shorter. 
Before  night  the  balloon  was  bound  down  to' 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  nest.  And  there  it 
stayed  for  weeks,  probably  to  the  envy  of  all 
other  sparrows. 

At  last,  in  a  wind-storm,  it  burst,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  a  little  dab  of  red  hung 
down  from  the  nest — which  was  the  last  of 
Tony's  balloon. 

Some  Tame  Trout 

In  Rockland  County,  New  York  State,  a  small 
shoe-factory  was  built  on  the  edge  of  a  trout- 
pond.  One  day  one  of  the  children  of  the  owner 
of  this  factory  caught  a  trout  in  the  brook  near 
the  pond.  The  trout  was  so  small  that  it  was 
thrown  into  the  pond  after  having  been  shown ; 
shortly  after  two  more  trout  were  caught  and  put 
in  the  pond.  The  trout  were  forgotten  for  some 
time.  At  last  they  grew  large  enough  to  attract 
attention.  The  children  caught  glimpses  of  the 
trout  now  and  then,  and  were  anxious  to  show 
them  to  visitors.  They  began  throwing  worms 
into  the  water  where  the  fish  had  disappeared 
under  the  rock,  and  after  a  time  the  fish  would 
rise  to  sight  when  the  children  threw  the  worms 
and  caught  them.  After  a  time  one  of  the  chil- 
dren thought  to  try  the  experiment  of  holding  the 
worm  in  his  fingers  in  the  water.  The  largest 
trout  rose  and  watched  the  worm  for  some  time, 
made  a  sudden  dash,  caught  it,  and  disappeared. 
A  little  lctr  it  took  the  worms  from  the  children, 
and  did  not  disappear.  At  last  two  of  the  trout 
would  rise  to  the  surface  the  moment  a  visitor 
appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  For  some 
weeks  now  one  of  the  fish  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  tickled  or  rubbed  on  the  belly. 

It  was  decided  to  weigh  the  largest  fish.  He 
came  to  the  surface  to  be  rubbed,  when  a  net 
was  slipped  under  him,  and  he  was  thrust  into  a 
bag  and  weighed.  Now  he  will  not  come  near 
enough  to  be  touched.  The  trout  have  been 
given  names,  but  they  do  not  respond  to  them 
when  called.  In  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania, 
w^ere  here  ar  many  t'oui  brooks  and  lakes,  a 
gentleman  caught  three  trout  and  put  them  in  a 


spring  well.  This  well  was  close  to  the  road.  It 
had  been  cut  partly  out  of  solid  rock,  and  was 
lined  to  the  bottom  with  the  softest  of  green 
moss.  Trout  will  not  live  where  there  are  any 
impurities.  For  miles  people  came  to  drink  from 
this  well  because  the  water  was  so  delicious. 
The  gentleman  who  owned  the  trout  would  break 
a  few  cracker-crumbs  on  the  surface,  and  the 
trout  would  rise  to  get  them.  He  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  sitting  near  the  edge  of  the  well  and 
whistling.  At  last  a  trout  rose,  the  whistler 
threw  a  crumb,  and  the  trout  ate  it,  and  waited 
for  more.  Soon  the  gentleman  found  he  could 
bring  the  trout  to  the  surface  by  whistling. 
When  they  came,  they  were  always  rewarded.  It 
was  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  a  group  of 
little  children  to  watch  the  trout,  until  two  boys 
from  New  York  appeared  who  attempted  to 
catch  the  trout.  Then  a  sign  was  put  up  over 
the  well  warning  all  trespassers  against  touching 
the  covers  of  the  well. 

The  people  were  so  disappointed,  and  the  chil- 
dren missed  for  several  weeks  their  little  play- 
fellows, the  trout,  and  their  big  playfellow,  the 
owner  of  the  trout.  The  well  was  closed  to  all 
strangers  until  the  two  boys  returned  to  the  dry. 

The  Violet  and  the  Baby 
By  Mary  F.  Butts 
"  See  I"  said  the  violet, 

(Bright  little  maid  in  blue,) 
M I  am  dressed  in  my  best 
Just  for  you. 

"  Gown  and  bonnet  sweet  and  new, 
Fresh  from  the  April  rains, 
And  I  like  a  thought  of  love 
For  my  pains. 

"  Put  me  in  your  silver  cup- 
Call  me  pretty,  call  me  dear — 
And  I'll  visit  you  again 
Another  year." 

The  Use  of  Reindeer 
The  moment  you  see  the  word  reindeer,  or  hear 
it,  you  think  of  Santa  Clans  and  his  sleigh  full  of 
toys.  Up  in  Alaska,  the  country  of  snow  and  ice, 
this  Government  has  established  what  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  are  roads  would  be  called  a  stage 
line.  Herds  of  reindeer  were  introduced  into 
Alaska  a  few  years  ago  to  furnish  the  people  with 
food,  and  with  means  of  communication  in  winter. 
In  parts  of  Alaska  nothing  grows,  and  the  food 
must  all  be  carried  to  the  people  who  live  in  this  . 
region,  and  who  are  nearly  all  miners.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  reindeer  into  Alaska  was  done 
under  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  needs  of  the  people  were  found  out 
by  the  teachers  sent  to  Alaska  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hey  devts  d  differ  nt  methods  of  re- 
lief, among  them  that  of  intro  ucing  th.  reindeer. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Bully 

Dear  Outlook:  Though  not  a  mother,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  M mother's  problem'1  if  I  may, 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  ot  view  from  that 
already  expressed. 

**  M.  B."  says  that  the  bully  soon  learns  that  the  boy 
who  scorns  to  use  bis  weapons  is  so  far  superior  to  him 
that  he  dares  not  trifle  with  him.  This  I  must  deny, 
absolutely ;  it  is  mere  theory.  On  the  contrary,  I  know 
from  sad  experience  as  a  boy  that  this  is  ruoer  the  case. 
The  bully  (who  Is  to  be  found  in  every  group  of  boys) 
respects  nothing  but  "  brute  force/'  and  unless  a  little 
of  it  is  applied  to  him  opportunely  he  is  more  of  a  bully 
than  ever. 

The  pugnacious  period  of  the  boy  Is  analogous  to  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race.  The  nations  are  getting 
to  be  big  boys  now ;  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  rea- 
sonable with  each  other.  If  "  M.  B."  will  reflect  a  bit, 
she  will  see  that  there  are  comparatively  few  prize- 
fighters in  the  world.  The  boys  come  out  all  right.  At 
one  time  in  their  lives  they  are  little  animals,  and  must 
and  will  treat  each  other  as  such. 

If  a  mother  will  not  let  her  boy  defend  himself,  she 
should  keep  him  away  from  other  boys  until  be  reaches 
the  **  age  of  reason,"  otherwise  her  boy  will  be  miserable. 
If  there  be  on*  mother's  son  who  associates  with  other 
boys,  and  follows  "  M.  B.'s"  advice,  who  does  not  go  by 
the  nickname  of  "  Baby,"  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
who  is  not  pbguqd  by  eight  boys  out  of  every  ten  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  1  have  yet  to  find  him. 

J.P.D. 

The  bully  is  the  problem  of  every  neighbor- 
hood, and  often  he  is  the  development  of  home 
training.   Where  nurses  train  the  children,  the  life 
of  the  nursery  is  guided  along  the  lines  of  the 
least  resistance,  with  the  result  of  producing  one 
tyrant.   The  overworked  mother  in  the  tenement- 
house  districts  and  the  indifferent  mother  man- 
age, or  rather  mismanage,  their  children  on  the 
same  principle ;  the  result  is  the  bully.    His  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  is.    He  produces  two  things — 
fights  and  cowards — until  he  is  brought  into  proper 
relation  with   his    environment.    Not  long  ago 
the  problem  of  the  jealous  child  was  presented 
in  these  columns,  with  the  request  for  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  mothers  of  her  playmates  could 
help  her  without  interfering  with  her  'mother. 
No  one  suggested  that  she  should  be  let  alone, 
or  the  other  children  be  withdrawn  from  her ;  the 
suggestions  were  all  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
child  to  overcome  a  tendency  which  would  limit 
net  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  any  circle  of 
which  she  is  a  part.    The  "  bully  "  of  the  neigh- 
borhood exists  because  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  neighborhood  has  not  reached   the  altru- 
istic point  of  development.    He  menaces  the 
p-ace  and  prosperity  of  the  community ;  he  is  the 
embryo  "  political  boss  " — for  he  usually  possesses 
brain  as  well  as  muscle — and  the  community  is 
morally  bound  to  begin  his  civic  education  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.    It  is  the  tolerance 
of  evil  that  gives  it  nurture.    The  bully,  the  boy 
who  is  a  petty  thief,  the  boy  who  is  immodest  in 


language  and  action,  should  become  the  target 
of  public  sentiment.  There  could  be  no  worse 
misconception  of  the  public  morals  than  to  let 
him  go  unchallenged  under  a  misapprehension 
as  to  what  constitutes  peace.  Common  humanity 
demands  that  evil  shall  be  excluded  from  every 
community.  Its  exclusion  depends  on  the  stand- 
ard of  the  community. 

Birds  as  Trimming 
Are  the  ladies  cruel,  indifferent,  or  only  igno- 
rant? We  suspect  our  lady  readers  will  resent 
this  suggested  alternative,  but  she  who  wears 
either  birds  or  bird  plumes  on  her  hat  must,  we 
are  afraid,  accept  the  alternative.  If  she  does 
not  wish  to  remain  in  the  ignorance  which  renders 
her  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  cruelty  or  indiffer- 
ence, let  her  write  to  the  Humane  Education 
Committee,  No.  61  Westminster  Street,  Room 
20,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  inclose  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  sample  set  of  leaflets,  which  will  give 
her  some  information  respecting  the  reason  why 
song-birds  are  disappearing  from  the  vicinity  of  our 
towns  and  villages.  She  will  learn  that,  primarily, 
the  milliners,  secondarily  the  ladies  who  buy  what 
the  milliners  furnish,  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  forty  thousand  terns,  or  sea-swallows, 
in  a  single  season  on  Cape  Cod,  a  million  bob- 
olinks in  a  single  month  near  Philadelphia,  sev- 
enty thousand  birds  killed  in  four  months  on 
Long  Island,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
birds — egrets  and  herons — slaughtered  in  the 
swamps  and  marshes  of  Florida  in  a  single  sea- 
son. The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
ought  to  have  a  branch  in  every  city,  town,  and 
village,  until  admiration  for  bonnets  made  beau- 
tiful by  the  slaughter  of  birds  is  converted  into 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  wear  birds  or  bird-feathers,  but  egret  plumes. . 
Do  you  know  what  they  are  and  where  they  come 
from?    Write  as  above  and  find  out. 

A  Color  Test 
One  of  the  textile  journals  gives  some  tests  for 
color  in  cloth.  To  test  color  this  journal  says : 
Take  the  sample  of  cloth  given  you  by  your  tailor 
to  examine  and  cover  one  half  of  it  with  some 
heavy  dark  fabric  to  exclude  the  light,  and  then 
put  on  a  second  cover  of  oiled  paper,  silk,  or 
other  substance  that  will  protect  it  from  the  ele- 
ments, and  then  hang  it  out  in  the  open  air  where 
the  exposed  piece  of  cloth  will  get  all  the  benefit 
of  sun,  wind,  and  rain  that  is  in  the  vicinity.  Ex- 
pose it  two  weeks  or  longer  in  winter ;  in  summer 
a  shorter  time  will  give  the  test.  When  the  cov- 
ered portion  is  exposed,  the  difference  in  color 
will  be  evident.  Some  dyes  will  stand  exposure 
that  will  not  stand  moisture, 
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Physical  Training 
The  physical  development  of  a  young 
student  at  Yale  is  of  unusual  interest  A 
few  years  ago  this  student  was  so  delicate 
that,  upon  the  advice  of  physicians,  he  was 
removed  from  school  He  began  then  free 
gymnastics,  followed  by  the  use  of  half- 
jpound  dumb  bells;  two  and  a  half  years 
later  he  used  two  and  one-half  pound  dumb 
bells;  a  year  later  he  used  five-pound  bells. 
The  physical  training  of  this  boy  was  un- 
dertaken to  develop  health,  and  must  have 
been  conducted  under  scientific  guidance. 
To-day,  according  to  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  anthropometry  in  this  country,  and 
comparing  the  gymnasium  records  of  the 
four  leading  universities,  that  delicate  boy 
is  the  strongest  student  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  very  conclusive  proof  of  the 
value  of  all-around  physical  training. 

Por  Benefit  of  Housekeepers 

Chicago  has  a  commercial  enterprise 
which  promises  to  reduce  the  cost  of  gro- 
ceries to  the  housekeepers  in  the  West. 
The  proposition  is  to  build  an  enormous 
structure  into  which  freight  cars  may  run, 
and  to  place  this  structure  on  the  docks. 
The  handling  of  groceries  would  be  great- 
ly reduced,  and  thereby  the  cost;  orders 
will  be  received  through  the  several  whole- 
sale grocers  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
and  the  orders  will  be  filled  directly  from 
the  large  structure  where  boats  and  cars 
deliver,  the  groceries  to  be  really  repre- 
sented by  offices.  The  result  of  this  method 
of  handling  dry  groceries  and  canned 
goods  will  be,  naturally,  to  reduce  cost  to 
consumer. 

Alas!  Too  Often  True 

WHIN  PEGGY  COOKS. 

When  Bridget  rises  in  her  might 
And  takes  herself  to  sudden  flight, 
Then  Peggy  enters  the  domain 
Where  Bridget  erst  was  wont  to  reign. 
To  rescue  us  from  hungry  plight 
She  plunges  in  unequal  fight 
With  pots  and  pans,  while,  with  delight 
And  pride,  I  watch  and  grow  quite  vain 
When  Peggy  cooks. 

How  daintily  she  moves  and  light! 
I  know  whate'er  she  does  is  right 

And  wholly  free  from  mar  and  stain. 

And  yet— and  yet— I  find  I'm  fain 
To  dine  down-town  upon  the  night 
When  Peggy  cooks. 

Is  it  not  time  that  women  should  make 
a  little  skit  like  the  above  impossible,  be- 
cause it  has  no  foundation  in  truth?  Alas 
that  there  are  so  many  homes  where,  when 
Peggy  cooks,  there  is  no  eating!  While 
great  advance  has  doubtless  been  made, 


and  is  being  constantly  made  in  the  matter 
of  domestic  science,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  home  life  in  the  great  middle  classes 
has  been  really  changed  t1  rough  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooking  classes  and  the  in- 
troduction of  instruction  in  cooking  into 
our  public  school  systems,  it  still  remains 
true  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
girls,  who,  like  Peggy,  move  about  with 
grace  and  ease,  the  product  of  whose  effort 
is  not  for  man's  digestion. 

Marriage  and  Divorce 

The  "Atlanta  Constitution"  makes  the 
startling  announcement  that  there  is  one 
divorce  granted  in  that  State  to  every  ten 
marriages.  At  the  Ministers'  Evangelical 
Association  meeting,  recently  held  in  At- 
lanta, when  divorce  and  marriage  was  the 
subject  under  discussion,  it  was  advocated 
that  when  the  divorce  was  granted  on  stat- 
utory grounds  the  defendant  should  not  be 
allowed  to  marry  again  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  plaintiff  securing  the  divorce.  It  is 
also  advocated  that  the  marriage  license 
should  state  whether  either  of  both  parties 
contracting  had  been  divorced;  and  the 
final  decision  of  this  ministerial  body  was 
that  divorce  should  be  granted  only  for 
adultery.  There  must  be  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  standards  of  any  com- 
munity where  the  percentage  of  divorce  as 
against  marriage  is  so  high. 

Stories  and  Their  Effects 

The  "Child  Study  Monthly"  for  April 
has  an  article  on  "How  a  Story  Affected  a 
Child,"  which  is  a  proof  of  the  need  of  care 
in  selection  and  in  emphasis  in  telling  a 
story  to  a  child.  The  story  told  to  this 
child  of  three  and  a  half  was  "Cinderella.9* 
The  effect  or  impression  was  to  put  step- 
mothers on  the  list  of  evil  things  of  life. 
With  the  possibility  that  faces  every  child, 
and  the  natural  indifference,  if  not  suspi- 
cion and  antagonism,  that  separates  a  step- 
mother and  her  husband's  child,  this  story 
should  not  have  its  emphasis  laid  here.  The 
second  evil  effect  of  this  story  in  this  case 
was  to  cause  rejoicing  that  Cinderella  did 
not  have  to  work  in  the  kitchen  after  the 
prince  found  her.  The  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  unselfishness  and  the  good  that 
may  be  lost  through  selfishness  and  injus- 
tice. The  wisdom  of  telling  .this  story  in 
the  presence  of  a  child  of  three  and  a  half 
years  is  questionable.  With  the  range  of 
choice  offered  by  several  collections  of 
stories  designed  for  use  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, there  is  no  lack  of  resource  for  the 
baby's  story-tellers. 
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HE  House  of  Representa- 
tives seems  in  no  hurry  to 
follow  the  example  of  the 
Senate  in  declaring  a 
state  of  belligerency  to 
exist  in  Cuba.  It  is  an 
open  secret,  also,  that 
President  McKinley  dees 
not  favor  the  course  initiated  last  week  by 
a  large  majority  vote  by  the  Senate.  The 
President  is  collecting  information  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Cuba ;  expects  soon  to 
have  an  official  report  from  Mr.  Calhoun, 
the  special  agent  sent  to  Havana  by  our 
Government;  and  will  probably  before 
long  lay  his  views  and  proposals  for 
action  before  Congress.  As  we  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  the  recognition  of 
belligerency,  or  of  independence,  is  the 
mere  assertion  that  a  certain  state  of  facts, 
defined  explicitly  by  the  authorities  on  in- 
ternational law,  exists.  Such  an  assertion 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  declaration, 
from  the  nation  making  it,  of  strict  neu- 
trality between  itself  and  the  contending 
parties;  and  the  latter  declaration  is 
made  in  clear  terms  in  the  resolution  just 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Laying  aside  the 
undoubted  fact  that  it  is  at  least  open  to 
question  whether  the  Cuban  insurgents 
are  carrying  on  war  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  Jthem  belligerents  in  the  usually 
recognized  sense — whether  they  have  a 
government,  a  legislature,  an  organized 
campaign,  a  capital,  ascertainable  head- 
quarters, ports,  a  navy,  etc. — laying  all 
this  aside,  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  the 
first  historical  instance  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  recognize  belligerency  from  sym- 
pathy with  one  of  the  contending  parties. 
In  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  will  this 
recognition  give  the  United  States  power 
to  prevent  cruelties  in  Spanish  or  Cuban 
war  methods,  or  to  do  away  with  the  state 
of  anarchy  in  Cuba,  or  to  revive  trade,  or 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  struggle?    We 


see  no  reasonable  answer.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  an  act  will  make  stricter  our 
obligations  as  a  neutral,  will  give  Spain 
the  right  of  search  in  our  vessels  for  con- 
traband of  war,  and  will  increase  the 
probabilities  of  a  quarrel  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  over  some  specific 
u  incident " — very  likely  caused  to  occur 
by  interested  parties  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. The  honorable,  straightforward 
course  for  us  to  pursue,  if  we  hold  that 
humanity  and  American  interests  call 
upon  us  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wretched 
state  of  things  in  Cuba,  is  first  to  use  our 
friendly  offices  with  Spain ;  then  to  pro- 
test and  remonstrate ;  finally,  if  forced  so 
to  do,  to  intervene  openly  and  upon  a 
plain  statement  of  principles  and  rights. 


Meanwhile  the  Cuban  question  is  cre- 
ating a  political  crisis  in  Spain,  and  the 
action  of  our  Senate  has  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  present  Ministry  against 
an  attack  led  by  Senor  Sagasta,  the  Lib- 
eral leader.  The  enormous  expenditure 
made  necessary  by  the  war  has  heretofore 
been  loyally  supported  by  Sagasta  and 
his  party,  but  he  has  now  taken  the 
position  that  the  time  has  come  for  new 
methods  and  a  change  of  policy.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Canovas,  is  rallying  his 
forces  to  support  the  present  methods 
and  to  uphold  General  Weyler's  military 
policy,  and  important  debates  are  about 
to  take  place.  Dispatches  state  that  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  resolution  has 
materially  lessened  the  likelihood  of  a 
Cabinet  crisis  by  rallying  many  doubtful 
deputies  to  Canovas's  standard.  The 
tension  of  feeling  is  shown  by  the  absurd 
scene  in  the  Spanish  Senate  when  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Duke  of 
Tetuan,  boxed  the  ears  of  a  Liberal  Sen- 
ator. The  Duke  offered  his  resignation 
in  consequence  of  this  rash  act,  but  with 
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drew  the  resignation  on  advice  of  the 
Premier,  who  declared  that  in  the  present 
crisis  neither  a  resignation  nor  a  duel  was 
to  be  thought  of.  Steps  to  make  new 
loans  to  refill  Spain's  depleted  treasury 
are  being  discussed;  an  extra  tax  on 
everything  now  taxed  except  land,  naviga- 
tion dues,  loans  on  quicksilver  mines,  and 
on  the  petroleum  monopoly  are  among 
the  expedients  proposed.  It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  for  Spain  to  submit 
much  longer  to  the  constant  drain  of 
money  entailed  on  her  by  war  and  bad 
government. 


The  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  ended,  apparently,  with  the 
fierce  and  bitterly  contested  fight  at  Do- 
moko  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last 
week — a  fight  which  put  the  final  touch 
of  disaster  upon  the  Greek  fortunes.  The 
Turks,  being  in  absolute  possession  of 
Thessaly,  then  proposed  a  general  armis- 
tice for  seventeen  days,  which  was  form- 
ally signed  on  Thursday,  and  the  Eastern 
question  has  again  become  a  diplomatic 
question,  and  has  doubtless  entered  upon 
one  of  those  long  and  tiresome  periods  of 
procrastination  which  are  so  constant  in 
the  history  of  Oriental  diplomacy.  So 
far  as  any  public  statement  has  been 
made,  the  Turkish  demands  have  not  been 
moderated.  They  still  include  the  pos- 
session of  Thessaly,  the  abolishment  of 
the  capitulations,  and  the  "payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  about  $43,000,000.  That 
some  sort  of  indemnity  will  have  to  be 
paid  is  certain.  Responsible  Ministers 
in  France  and  England  have  declared 
with  great  explicitness  that  the  Great 
Powers  will  not  permit  the  dismember- 
ment of  Greece ;  but  the  Great  Powers 
have  already  been  compelled  to  permit 
various  things  which  they  declared  could 
never  occur.  The  real  question  is,  What 
does  Russia  desire  ?  for  the  belief  grows 
that  Turkey  is  practically  a  vassal  of 
Russia,  and  that  whatever  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Russia  to  have  her  vassal  pos- 
sess Turkey  will  secure.  There  is  intense 
depression  at  Athens,  and  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  the  retirement  of  M.  Ralli,  the 
Premier.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  dynasty  can  survive  the  ap- 
palling catastrophe  to  which  it  has  con- 
tributed so  muck 


Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  recollect 
that  the  question  of  conferring,  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  upon  women  who 
had  done  the  work  identical  with  that 
required  of  men,  the  usual  honorary  de- 
grees, has  been  a  matter  of  hot  discus- 
sion during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  has 
been  evident  for  weeks  past  that  opinion 
was  running  strongly  against  the  pro- 
posal, and  on  Eriday,  by  a  vote  of  1,737 
to  662,  the  proposal  was  rejected.  If  the 
question  had  been  on  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  government  of  the  Univer- 
sity, it  would  have  been  easy  to  under- 
stand the  opposition,  for  that  would  have 
involved  a  revolution  in  the  history  and 
management  of  the  University.  But  if 
women  are  to  be  educated  at  all,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  receive  the  same  recognition  for  work 
done  which  is  accorded  to  men,  and  it  is 
difficult  at  this  distance  to  understand  how 
the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  upon 
women  for  precisely  the  same  work  which 
secures  such  degrees  for  men  could  in 
any  way  affect  the  history,  the  traditions, 
or  the  management  of  the  University.  It 
is  said  that  the  opposition  came  chiefly 
from  the  small  clergy  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  If  this  be  true,  it  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  singular  fatality 
which  has  often  attended  the  attitude  of 
the  smaller  English  c'ergy  on  general 
questions.  The  undergraduates  appear 
to  have  acted  in  an  extremely  disreputa- 
ble manner,  manifesting  their  opposition 
to  the  proposal  in  undignified  and  coarse 
ways.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
while  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
in  England  favored  the  proposal,  many 
equally  eminent  men  opposed  it,  among 
them  Lord  Kelvin,  Professor  Villiers  Stan- 
ford, and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly. 


A  remarkable  municipal  election  took 
place  in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  Saturday, 
the  1  Sth  inst  There  was  only  one  ques- 
tion at  issue — namely,  whether  street-cars 
should  be  run  on  Sunday.  The  interest 
in  this  question,  which  strikes  the  aver- 
age American  living  south  of  the  Cana- 
dian boundary-line  as  an  unusual  one,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  vote 
considerably  exceeded  that  cast  in  ordi- 
nary city  elections.  Out  of  a  total  vote 
of  about  32,000  there  was  a  majority  of 
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479  in  favor  of  the  municipal  permission 
of  street-car  traffic  on  Sunday.  The  cam- 
paign was  an  earnest  and  lively  one. 
Toronto  has  been  well  known  as  a  partic- 
ularly orderly  and  quiet  city  on  Sunday, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  most  reputable 
and  woitby  citizens  of  the  town  feared 
that  the  running  of  trolley  and  horse  cars 
on  Sunday  would  be  but  the  beginning  of 
a  general  letting  down  of  the  standards 
of  Sunday  observance.  Time  alone,  of 
course,  can  tell  whether  they  are  right, 
or  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain 
good  order  and  an  average  amount  of 
Sunday  quiet  with  the  new  facilities  for 
street  travel  on  that  day.  The  general 
question  is  one  which  it  seems  to  us  must 
be  determined  according  to  population. 
Cities  and  towns  of  a  limited  size  do  not 
need  public  conveyances  for  the  necessi- 
ties and  duties  of  life  on  Sunday ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  in  any  city  of  a  large 
size  to  carry  on  even  the  religious  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  day  without 
some  means  of  public  street  traffic.  More- 
over, there  is  considerable  force  in  the 
argument  that  to  cut  off  horse-cars  and 
trolley-cars  on  Sunday  discriminates  in 
favor  of  those  who  have  means  to  hire 
or  to  maintain  private  carriages.  There 
is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however, 
that  admits  of  no  discussion.  Every  em- 
ployee and  workman  connected  with  street 
railways,  or,  indeed,  any  other  railway, 
should  in  some  way  be  enabled  to  have 
one  day  in  seven  for  rest. 


An  event  ot  great  interest  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  is  the  proposal  to  build  a' 
railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Duluth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  "  Globe,"  the  lat- 
est account  of  the  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Greerrway,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Mani- 
toba, is  that  the  province  shall  guarantee 
the  bonds  of  the  company  to  the  amount 
of  $3,500,000,  in  consideration  of  a  rate 
of  ten  cents  a  hundred  for  wheat  from 
Winnipeg  to  Duluth.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, as  this  journal  says,  that  the 
life  of  Manitoba  and  the  West  depends 
upon  getting  lower  wheat  rates  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  lower  freight  rates  gener- 
ally for  the  staples  of  the  West,  and  for 
return  goods.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
road  finds  little  favor  in  the  eastern  Ca- 
nadian provinces,  since  it  would  tend  to 


divert  traffic  to  the  United  States,  and 
would  injure  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, rendering  it  less  able  than  ever  to 
give  better  terms  to  the  people  of  the  West. 
The  project  looks  all  the  more  formidable 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  because  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  new  company  will  find  its 
main  business  in  the  development  of  our 
Minnesota  iron-mines.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Manitoba  wheat  will  be  so  much  "  found  " 
traffic,  and  the  company  will  therefore  be 
able  to  carry  it  at  rates  impossible  to  a 
concern  for  which  the  carrying  of  Mani- 
toba business  is  vital.  It  is  worth  while 
considering,  too,  says  the  u  Globe,"  the 
relation  of  the  new  proposal  to  the  project 
of  building  a  Gove  id  men  t  road  through 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass.  To  spend  some 
$20,000,000  on  the  latter  enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  Canadian  ter- 
ritory, and  to  allow  the  trade  so  fostered  to 
be  tapped  at  the  Manitoba  end  by  an 
American  railway,  would  be  to  make  Can- 
ada the  financial  laughing-stock  of  the 
world.  It  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  farmer  of  Manitoba  will  bear  high 
freight  rates  on  the  plea  that  he  is  there- 
by assisting  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
national  problems. 


The  departure  of  ex-Secretary  John  W. 
Foster  from  this  country  for  England, 
Russia,  and  Japan  is  an  event  of  consider- 
able importance.  He  has  been  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  "  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  a  treaty  "  with  Russia,  and  has 
been  vested  with  the  rank  of  Special 
Ambassador  in  order  that  a  settlement  of 
the  vexed  seal  question  may  be  arrived  at 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  has  already  been 
proposed  by  our  Government  to  Great 
Britain  that  the  modus  vwendiiotmtxly  in 
force  should  be  renewed.  Great  Britain 
has  declined  to  agree  to  this,  but  she  has 
consented  to  a  further  investigation  by 
scientists  of  our  claim  that,  on  account  of 
the  serious  inroads  of  pelagic  sealing 
(sealing  on  the  high  seas),  there  is  danger 
of  the  early  extinction  of  the  herds.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  that  the  reason  for  Great 
Britain's  refusal  is  to  provide  at  least 
one  more  profitable  season  for  the  Cana- 
dian sealers.  Should  the  United  States 
and  Russia  join  hands,  however,  Behring 
Sea  will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
closed  sea.     Russia  has  already  proposed 
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to  our  Government  a  material  increase  in 
the  extent  of  the  zone  in  which,  under  the 
Paris  award,  the  killing  of  fur  seals  is 
prohibited  during  certain  months.  Gen- 
eral Foster  will  make  a  final  effort  to 
induce  the  British  Government  to  enter 
into  some  agreement,  but  as  his  instruc- 
tions only  carry  with  them  a  letter  of 
credence,  it  is  supposed  that  President 
McKinley  does  not  expect  the  conclusion 
of  any  formal  negotiation.  As  our  Behr- 
ing  Sea  Commissioner,  Professor  Jordan, 
reminds  us,  however,  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  lead  the  way  in  stopping  pelagic 
sealing  by  restraining  our  own  citizens, 
without  waiting  for  the  action  of  other 
nations.  "  To-day,  off  San  Francisco,  our 
vessels  are  destroying  female  fur  seals 
worth  to  us,  under  protection,  $40  each 
for  breeding  purposes,  in  order  to  get 
their  skins,  which  are  worth  in  the  Lon- 
don market  about  $9  each." 


The  past  week  in  the  business  world 
was  marked  by  considerable  disquietude, 
arising  somewhat  from  the  discussions  at 
Washington  regarding  Cuba,  and  in  a 
much  less  degree  by  certain  incidents 
connected  with  the  attempted  settlement 
of  the  Graeco-Turkish  war.  In  our  issue 
of  a  week  ago  we  published  the  figures 
for  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  dur- 
ing April ;  they  were  the  largest  ever  re- 
corded for  any  one  month.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  figures  for  the  first  third 
of  each  of  the  last  six  years  has  been 
made  by  the  "  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle."  With  the  exception  of  1893 
(when  the  trade  situation  was  against  us) 
and  1895  (when  the  favorable  balance 
was  very  small),  the  net  merchandise  bal- 
ance for  the  first  third  of  each  year  has 
shown  nearly  the  same  excess  of  mer- 
chandise exports.  A  second  fact  of  inter- 
est is  that,  notwithstanding  this  favorable 
merchandise  balance,  gold  exports  during 
those  months  are  a  feature  of  every  one 
of  the  six  years  other  than  1896.  Still 
another  important  feature  is  the  increase 
in  silver  exports  since  the  repeal  of  the 
purchase  clause  of  the  silver  law  of  1890. 
These  exports  amounted  to  about  six  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars  in  1893,  before 
the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  to  eleven  and  a 
half  millions  in  1894,  after  the  repeal. 
Since  then  they  have   been  nearly  the 


same  in  amount  each  year.  The  net  trade 
balance  includes  merchandise,  gold,  and 
silver ;  for  the  first  third  of  the  present 
year  it  amounts  to  nearly  sixty-four  mill- 
ion dollars  in  our  favor. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  President  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  contributes  to  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
"  Post "  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
article  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
railway  business  in  this  country.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  because  it  is  the 
statement,  by  an  acknowledged  railroad 
expert,  in  a  fair-minded  and  dispassionate 
form,  of  the  important  and  dominating 
influence  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
on  the  commerce  and  public  life  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Thomas  states  that  the 
total  annual  expenditure  of  the  railways 
of  this  country  is  nearly  one  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  interest ;  that  there  are  about 
800,000  employees  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States ;  that  the  railways  are  put- 
ting annually  about  $70,000,000  into  their 
ties,  $15,000,000  into  new  bridges  and 
road-beds,  $33,000,000  into  new  rails,  and 
over  $8,000,000  in  printing  and  advertis- 
ing ;  that  while  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment spends  $90,000,000  yearly  for 
the  Post-Office  Department,  the  railways 
spend  $93,000,000  for  locomotives,  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars  and  their  repair 
annually. 


Mr.  Thomas  very  logically  points  out 
that  when  the  railway  business  of  the 
country  languishes,  the  general  com- 
mercial conditions  of  the  country  must 
be  disastrously  affected,  by  reason  of 
the  vast  amounts  of  money  and  vast  num- 
ber of  wage-workers  involved.  While 
Mr.  Thomas  argues  that  the  trend  of 
State  legislation  has  been  inimical  to  rail- 
ways, and  that,  therefore,  such  legislation 
has  struck  at  the  public  good  by  crippling 
railway  business,  he  also  says :  "  I  am 
making  no  apologies  for  bad  and  reckless 
railway  management,  nor  am  I  extenu- 
ating in  the  least  the  overbuilding  and 
paralleling  of  railways  wh'ch,  under  the 
guise  of  competition  and  the  conferring 
of  benefits  upon  communities,  have  in 
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many  cases  been  little  short  of  high- 
handed crimes."  But  he  also  pertinently 
adds  that  he  believes  railroad  officers  are. 
no  less  honest  than  men  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  and  as  upright  in  their  deal- 
ings as  other  business  men;  in  which 
belief  we  share.  His  final  conclusion  is 
in  line  with  the  position  which  The  Outlook 
has  maintained  for  many  years,  to  the 
effect  that  the  railway  business  of  the 
country  is  so  enormous  and  involves  so 
much  of  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  so  large  an  amount 
of  private  investment  and  expenditure, 
that  National  supervision  is  a  necessity. 
We  agree  with  President  Thomas  that 
State  legislation  is  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  vast  problems  involved  in  rail- 
way affairs,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that,  on  behalf  of  the  railways,  he  seeks 
the  protection  and  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Government,  for  which  The 
Outlook  has  long  contended  on  behalf  of 
of  the  public. 


The  concern  for  the  higher  education 
which  of  recent  years  has  distinguished 
so  many  of  our  Western  States  received 
its  most  striking  expression  in  the  acts  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  at  its  recent 
session.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
received  originally  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  grant  of  four  townships,  and 
has  since  received  several  supplementary 
grants,  including  the  Hatch  appropriation 
of  1889  for  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion work.  To  the  income  received  from 
these  sources  the  State  Government  has 
successively  added  the  proceeds  of  State 
taxes  of  one-eighth  of  a  mill,  of  an  addi- 
tional one-tenth  of  a  mill,  and  finally  of 
an  additional  one-fifth  of  a  mill.  The 
additional  fifth  of  a  mill  tax  was  first 
appropriated  in  1895  as  a  temporary 
measure  for  two  years.  This  year  this 
tax  has  been  made  permanent.  One- 
fifth  of  a  mill  is  not  a  tax  whose  burden 
any  taxpayer  is  really  conscious  of,  but 
one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  the  tax  duplicate 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  means  at  once 
an  income  of  over  $100,000  a  year,  and 
this  income  increases  with  the  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  the  State.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  more  than  equivalent  to  an  addi- 
tional endowment  of  $2,000,000.  The 
total  income  of  Wisconsin  University,  ex- 


clusive of  students'  fees,  is  now  approxi- 
mately $400,000 — or  as  much  as  the  in- 
come from  an  endowment  of  $8,000,000. 
The  making  permanent  of  this  additional 
State  tax  for  the  University  did  not,  how- 
ever, exhaust  the  Legislature's  generosity, 
or  fully  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  the  University  under  Pres- 
ident Adams.  The  appropriation  made 
two  years  ago  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  the  State  Historical  Society  li- 
brary building  wcis  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  building,  when  complete,  will 
have  cost  about  $450,000.  As  this  build- 
ing is  located  upon  the  University 
grounds,  and  accommodates  the  general 
library  of  the  University  as  well  as  the 
library  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  it 
is  virtually  a  part  of  the  State  University 
equipment  It  will  be  the  finest  univer- 
sity library  in  the  country  except  the  new 
one  connected  with  Columbia  University. 
The  Legislature  also  doubled  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  State  Historical 
Society  library,  and  provided  for  a  State 
Library  Commission  with  funds  to  encour- 
age local  libraries  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. Such  libeiality  should  cer- 
tainly be  a  matter  of  pride  to  every  citizen 
of  Wisconsin,  and  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  other 
States. 


Professor  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  whom 
our  readers  will  remember  as  the  leader 
in  the  fight  for  the  final  and  effective 
anti-lottery  law,  has  prepared  for  the 
Women's  Health  Protective  Association 
of  Philadelphia  a  report  upon  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  Philadelphia  school 
buildings.  This  report  gives  definiteness 
and  precision  to  the  general  belief  that 
some  of  the  Philadelphia  school  buildings 
are  not  only  unfit  for  school  uses,  but  are 
even  menaces  to  the  public  health.  Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge  examined  thirty-two 
buildings  in  the  older  portion  of  the  city. 
Some  of  the  conditions  shown  to  exist  are 
as  follows:  "School-house,  Twelfth  and 
Wistar  Streets. — The  air  supply  for  heat- 
ing purposes  is  drawn  from  the  yard, 
close  to  the  privies,  and  four  rooms  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  unused  be- 
cause of  the  offensive  odors  from  the 
vaults.     The  rooms  on  the  third  floor  are 
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used,  but  are  not  free  from  the  stench, 
and  windows  are  generally  kept  closed. 
When  gas  must  be  used  for  lighting,  the 
condition  of  these  rooms  becomes  intol- 
erable," etc.,  etc.  To  remedy  such  a  dis- 
graceful state  of  affairs,  Professor  Wood- 
bridge  naturally  demands  radical  meas- 
ures. He  recognizes  that  the  cost  will 
be  considerable.  "  To  suitably  equip  old 
and  furnace-heated  school-houses  with 
ventilating  means  has  been  found  to  cost 
from  $9  to  $12  per  capita  occupant. 
But,"  he  adds,  "  this  expenditure,  once 
made,  would  properly  be  charged  to  fr>m 
thirty  to  fifty  years'  occupancy  of  the  build- 
ings." The  investment,  therefore,  is  a 
sensible  one  from  the  standpoint  of  mere 
economy. 

If  it  is  found  by  the  results  of  costly  experience 
that  the  effect  of  foul  air  in  school-rooms  is  a  loss 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  physical  and 
mental  effective  energy,  it  means  that  that  much  of 
public  money  paid  for  public  education  is  wasted, 
and  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  community  are  cor- 
respondingly the  losers.  That  is,  if  the  per  capita 
school  cost  is  $15  a  year,  the  resulting  per  capita 
loss  to  education  alone  would  reach  a  minimum 
of  $1.50  to  a  maximum  of  $3  per  year. 

In  other  words,  in  the  long  run,  it  will 
cost  more  than  twice  as  much  to  provide 
the  same  amount  of  education  in  the  pres- 
ent ill-ventilated  rooms  as  in  the  proposed 
well-ventilated  ones.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  economy  of  increased  expenditures 
can  be  urged  with  so  much  force.  No 
teacher  who  knows  anything  of  the  effect 
of  bad  air  upon  her  own  work  and  that  of 
her  scholars  will  think  that  ten  per  cent, 
exaggerates  the  loss. 


A  friend  of  the  new  administration  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
writes  us  that  we  were  misinformed  upon 
certain  points  relative  to  the  recent 
changes  in  the  faculty  of  that  institution. 
He  states  that  the  Board  of  Regents  have 
always  felt  at  liberty  to  go  over  the  faculty 
list  annually,  and  that  the  most  important 
difference  between  the  retiring  President 
and  the  Populist  Board  of  Regents  was 
upon  "the  place  and  importance  of 
economics  in  the  curriculum  of  an  insti- 
tution established  specifically  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  producing  classes."  Our  state- 
ment that  the  President-elect  "  heartily 
supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign "  is_criticised  because  it  seemed 


"  to  imply  that  he  was  an  active  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  a  political  party."  This 
implication  is  declared  to  be  "grossly 
false."  But  the  point  most  criticised  in  our 
paragraph  is  the  statement  that  the  "  object 
of  the  changes  was  clearly  to  make  die 
instruction  at  this  college  strongly  Popu- 
listic."     Our  correspondent  writes : 

This  statement  is  entirely  without  ground  of 
truth.  The  President-elect  is  not  a  Populist,  nor 
a  member  of  any  political  party,  and  has  not  been 
for  years.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  criticise 
Populist  doctrines  as  well  as  Republican  and 
Democratic,  and  does  so  without  hesitation. 
Regent  Hudson  has  recently  declared  that  the 
college  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  is  quite  likely  true. 
Opportunity  to  teach  here  is  henceforth  to  be 
afforded  to  teachers  not  Republicans  as  well  as 
to  those  who  are  Republicans.  Up  to  this  point 
teachers  in  the  institution  have  almost  without 
exception  been  chosen  from  Republican  ranks. 
One  of  the  old  professors  is  liberal  in  his  views, 
and  is  now  called  a  Populist.  All  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  [except  the  President-elect] 
are  supposed  without  exception  to  be  Republi- 
cans. The  Board  endeavored  to  make  changes 
in  the  faculty  which  they  believed  had  long  been 
needed  in  the  interests  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  college.  The  implication  that  freedom  of 
thought  or  teaching  will  be  restricted  under  the 
new  regime  is  wholly  groundless.  If  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Kansas  is  to  stand  for  any- 
thing under  the  new  administration,  it  is  to  stand 
for  the  fullest  and  broadest  freedom  of  science. 

The  editors  of  The  Outlook  are  unable  to 
make  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
merits  of  this  case.  We  publish  the  fore- 
going statement  in  order  to  insure  that 
both  sides  are  heard.  But  it  is  clear  even 
from  the  above  defense  by  a  correspond- 
ent evidently  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
administration  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  that  the  main  criticism  we  made 
in  our  issue  for  May  1 5  is  just,  and  is 
based  on  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
facts.  President  Fairchild,  after  a  satis- 
factory record  of  seventeen  years,  was  re- 
tired because  of  a  political  difference  con- 
cerning what  sort  of  political  economy 
should  be  taught  in  the  interest  of  the 
•*  producing  classes."  The  teaching  of 
political  economy  should  no  more  be  af- 
fected by  sympathy  for  or  antagonism  to 
u  a  class  "  than  the  teaching  of  history  or 
mathematics  or  literature ;  and  we  there- 
fore repeat  that  when  teachers  are  pro- 
scribed on  account  of  their  political  views, 
to  that  extent  the  integrity  and  standards 
of  teaching  are  attacked,  if  not  destroyed. 
If  it  is  right  for  Populists  to  teach  a  Pop- 
ulistic  political  economy  in  a  Populistic 
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university,  it  is  right  for  capitalists  to 
teach  a  plutocratic  political  economy  in  a 
capitalistic  university — which  is  absurd. 

Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  has 
vetoed  the  progressive  inheritance  tax. 
He  discards  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
strongest  argument  against  it : 

It  has  been  urged  that  wealthy  men  may  leave 
the  State  in  case  this  bill  becomes  a  law.    This 
is  a  danger  which  I  should  not  have  the  slightest ' 
hesitation  in  encountering,  providing  the  bill  was 
just. 

But  a  bill  may  be  just  and  not  expedient ; 
a  just  tax  which  cannot  be  collected  ought 
not  to  be  levied,  because  the  object  of 
taxation  is  to  raise  money,  and  although 
a  scheme  may  be  never  so  just,  if  it  does 
not  raise  the.  money  it  is  not  a  wise  scheme. 
But  Governor  Black  also  disavows  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  bill : 

In  has  been  claimed  in  support  of  the  bill  that 
persona]  property  to  a  very  large  extent  now 
evades  taxation.  This  may  be  true,  but  to  my 
mind  this  bill  is  not  the  proper  remedy.  Per- 
sonal property  is  now  subject  to  taxation  under 
the  laws  of  this  State.  If  that  law  were  properly 
enforced,  there  would  be  but  little  evasion.  The 
fault  is  with  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  not  with 
the  law  itself.  It  is  not  denied  that  personal 
property  in  some  cases  pays  its  share,  and  yet  this 
law,  in  order  to  reach  those  who  have  evaded,  would 
punish  those  who  have  already  paid. 

In  adjusting  taxation  the  Legislature  can- 
not lay  aside  every  scheme  which  may 
work  injustice  to  any  individual ;  if  it  were 
to  do  so,  there  could  be  no  taxation.  It 
must  be  satisfied  provided  under  the  sys- 
tem adopted  no  class  suffers  injustice.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  by  any  one  who 
has  given  any  attention  to  our  present 
complicated  and  unscientific  systems  of 
taxation,  that  taxes  bear  more  heavily  on 
the  men  of  moderate  incomes  than  on  the 
rich,  and  more  heavily  on  the  agricultu- 
ral than  on  the  commercial,  banking,  and 
professional  classes.  It  is  by  these  three 
classes,  especially  the  commercial  class, 
that  great  fortunes  are  made.  These 
fortunes  are,  in  part  at  least,  made, 
not  by  individual  industry,  but  by  the 
sagacity  which  has  won  out  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  community  an  ex- 
traordinary share.  And  it  is  not  unjust 
that  out  of  this  extraordinary  share  of  the 
common  wealth  an  extraordinary  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  State  should  be 


paid.  The  community  is,  after  all,  one. 
And  if  under  local,  municipal,  and  federal 
systems  of  taxation  the  multi-millionaires 
escape  their  just  share  of  the  common 
burden,  it  is  not  unjust  to  recognize  that 
fact  and  correct  it  in  State  taxation.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  progressive  inheri- 
tance tax  is  borrowed  from  England,  where 
its  justice  has  long  been  recognized.  It 
can  hardly,  therefore,  be  contemptuously 
put  aside  as  a  radical  socialistic  measure. 


The  constitutionality  of  the  Lexow  Anti- 
Trust  Law  is  to  be  tested  before  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals.  An  order  was 
lately  granted  by  Justice  Chester,  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  appointing  a  referee  to 
hear  testimony  and  conduct  an  inquiry 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
certain  alleged  combination  of  railroad 
officers  and  dealers  in  coal  constitutes  a 
Trust  in  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The 
legality  of  the  action  of  Justice  Chester 
was  at  once  denied  by  the  defendants, 
and  though  the  referee,  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward,  has  taken  his  oath  of  office  and 
formally  opened  the  inquiry,  he  will  not 
proceed  further  with  it  until  the  Court  of 
Appeals  has  passed  on  the  questions 
raised..  The  argument  as  to  constitution- 
ality will  be  based  largely  on  the  wording 
of  the  law,  which  provides  "that  every 
contract,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  com- 
bination whereby  trade  or  commerce  in 
this  State  in  any  artiole  or  commodity  of 
common  use  is  or  may  be  restricted,  or 
whereby  competition  in  this  State  in  the 
supply  or  price  of  any  such  article  or  com- 
modity is  or  may  be  restrained  or  pre- 
vented, is  thereby  declared  to  be  against 
public  policy,  illegal,  and  void."  This, 
it  will  be  argued,  is  both  vague  and  in- 
consistent with  the  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  in  contracts.  It  will  also  be 
maintained  that  the  attempt  to  make  a 
foundation  for  a  case  through  an  inquiry 
instituted  by  a  referee  "  attempts  to  confer 
upon  judicial  officers  functions  which  are 
not  judicial  in  character,  and  lack  all  the 
safeguards  of  judicial  proceedings,  but 
are  merely  advisory  and  ancillary  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government." 
It  has  freely  been  charged  that  the  law 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  New  York 
Senate  investigation  into  the  methods  of 
Trusts  was  ineffective  in  its  machinery, 
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and  purposely  drawn  so  as  to  leave  many 
legal  loopholes  for  escape.  The  result 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  will  confirm  or  repel  this  sugges- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  weak  legislation 
is  worse  than  no  legislation,  because  it 
throws  the  law  and  the  courts  into  con- 
tempt. Public  abuses  must  be  dealt  with 
firmly  and  with  the  strength  of  wisdom 
as  well  as  of  sentiment. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  given 
its  sanction  to  a  claim  being  urged  by 
the  more  radical  of  social  reformers, 
in  an  act  permitting  the  Trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  abolish  the  tolls 
altogether,  and-  so  make  the  Bridge  as 
free  to  carriages  as  it  now  is  to  foot- 
passengers.  Presumably  a  toll  would  still 
be  charged  to  persons  riding  in  the  cars 
across  the  Bridge,  but  no  extra  toll  to 
those  taking  the  elevated  road  from  any 
part  of  New  York  City  to  any  part  of 
Brooklyn.  Mayor  Wurster,  of  the  latter 
city,  has  well  stated  the  argument  in 
favor  of  this  policy : 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  citizen  of  any  part  of  the 
greater  city  should  be  able  to  go  to  any  other 
portions  of  it  without  paying  anything  extra  for 
crossing  the  waters  that  divide  it.  Residents  of 
New  York  living  beyond  the  Harlem  River  have 
this  right.  They  are  not  compelled  to  pay  for 
crossing  the  Harlem  River  Bridge ;  neither  should 
Brooklyn  people  be  required  to  pay  for  entering 
New  York.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  each 
case,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  East 
River  is  wider  than  the  Harlem.  And,  further 
than  this,  I  am  in  favor,  as  soon  as  we  become 
part  of  the  Greater  New  York,  that  the  bridge  be 
declared  free,  and  that  all  future  bridges  and 
tunnels  shall  be  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. They  ought  to  be  regarded  as  continua- 
tions of  the  city's  streets  for  the  purposes  of  the 
people  using  them. 

The  reader  hardly  need  be  reminded 
that  there  are  no  tolls  on  the  bridges 
over  the  Thames  in  London,  or  the  Seine 
in  Paris;  nor  that  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  in  New  York  would  not  have  been 
so  easily  accomplished  if  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  had  been  owned  and  operated  by 
a  private  corporation. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  dis- 
covery was  lately  made  that  New  York 
City,  under  a  contract  made  with  the 
municipality  in  1851,  has  a  right  to  buy 
the  Eighth  and  Sixth  Avenue  Railroads  at 


the  cost  of  building,  with  ten  per  cent 
added.  A  strong  movement  has  been 
made  in  this  city  to  urge  the  municipal 
authorities  to  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
tract and  buy  these  roads,  and  a  high 
price  has  been  offered  by  an  individual 
to  the  city  for  its  contract  rights.  Judge 
Beach  has  now  decided  that  this  contract 
is  no  longer  binding  on  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  that  the  city  no  longer  has  the 
right  which  that  contract  originally  con- 
ferred. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
into  the  grounds  of  this  decision.  The 
decision  of  a  single  Judge  is  not  con- 
clusive, and  is  important  only  because  he 
vacates  the  injunction,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  prevent  adding  to  the 
total  value  of  the  roads  by  providing  them 
with  a  new  road-bed  for  electric  operation 
by  the  underground  trolley  system  until 
the  city  could  decide  whether  it  would 
avail  itself  of  its  option,  and  to  prevent 
the  city  from  losing  its  rights  by  silently 
acquiescing  in  the  change.  The  case  will 
doubtless  be  carried  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  we  must  patiently  wait  for  the 
decision  of  that  tribunal.  Meanwhile  the 
temporary  decision  is  significant  chiefly 
because  it  affords  a  new  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  people  in  a 
democratic  community  have  to  contend  in 
their  endeavor  to  secure  the  right  to  con- 
trol and  operate  their  own  highways. 


The  tailors'  strike  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  includes  about  28,000  men  and 
women.  This  strike  differs  from  preced- 
ing strikes  in  that  at  the  beginning  it 
lacked  concerted  action.  The  men  stopped 
work  in  groups,  in  shops,  and  as  organi- 
zations. Non-union  men  have  stopped 
work  and  organized.  The  demand  is  that 
fifty-nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's 
work,  and  that  every  shop  shall  have  a 
regular  weekly  pay-day.  The  men  agree 
that  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  work 
done  in  the  separate  shops  justifies  a  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  paid  to  the  work- 
men. The  strike  has  resulted  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  women's  branch  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Tailors.  There  is 
very  great  suffering  among  the  workers. 
The  average  working  time  of  tailors  is 
about  five  months  in  a  year.  The  wages 
are  low,  and  a  period  of  idleness  in  the 
busy  season  involves  suffering  at  the  time 
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and  impaired  resources  for  the  future  be- 
cause of  debts  incurred.  The  subdivis- 
ion of  the  trade  into  fourteen  branches, 
and  the  inability  of  any  one  worker  to  do 
the  work  of  more  than  one  branch,  are 
limitations  and  form  sources  of  unrest,  the 
causes  of  the  complexity  in  eveiy  tailors' 
strike.  Each  branch  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  separate  body,  although  the  interests 
of  the  whole  are  identical.  The  main  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  tendency  to  break  con- 
tracts, a  tendency  that  is  found  equally 
developed  in  manufacturers,  contractors, 
and  workmen.  In  this  strike  the  leaders 
and  the  men  seem  to  have  a  larger  con- 
ception of  the  situation  than  in  previous 
strikes,  and  the  necessity  of  attaining  some 
settlement  that  has  in  it  at  least  the  prom- 
ise of  stability. 


The  valuable  report  for  1896  of  the 
National  Divorce  Reform  League  records 
a  hopeful  degree  of  progress.  By  the  law 
of  last  May,  no  divorce  can  now  be  granted 
m  any  Territory  unless  the  applicant  for 
it  has  resided  continuously  in  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  year  preceding.  The  Com- 
missions on  Uniform  Legislation  now  ex- 
isting in  twenty-nine  States  and  one  Ter- 
ritory are  considering  the  subject  of  uni- 
form marriage  and  divorce  laws,  in  which 
it  is  hoped  to  report  an  advance  next 
year.  The  Report  bears  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Home  to  Crime,  to  Temper- 
ance, to  Property,  to  Good  Citizenship, 
to  the  New  Educational  Movement,  to 
Educational  Institutions,  etc.,  with  a  wise 
suggestiveness  that  makes  it  fruitful  read- 
ing for  thoughtful  minds.  The  student 
of  sociology  in  whatever  line  is  being  led, 
in  degree  as  he  is  thorough,  back  to  the 
base  of  society  in  the  Family.  We  quote : 
"  The  self-assertion  of  our  American  youth, 
growing  out  of  our  intenser  egoism,  with 
its  lack  of  reverence,  docility,  and  ready 
acceptance  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  school,  has  much  to  do  with 
making  the  age  later  at  which  the  Ameri- 
can boy  is  ready  for  college,  as  compared 
with  the  youth  of  Germany."  Perhaps 
still  less  doubt  will  be  felt  at  the  state- 
ment that,  in  an  all-round  view,  "  a  low 
domestic  life  imposes  a  heavier  tax  on 
the  material  resources  of  the  Nation  than 
any  other  single  cause."  Dr.  S.  W.  Dike, 
of  Auburndale,  Mass,,  is  the  Secretary  of 


the  League,  to  whom  applications  may  be 
sent  for  the  Report,  or  for  addresses  on 
the  subject  in  which  he  is  an  expert  of  in- 
ternational repute. 


Pundita  Ramabai 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Pundita  Ra- 
mabai, one  of  the  best  and  bravest  women 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic and  came  to  America,  unfriended  and 
alone,  to  ask  the  aid  of  this  great  and 
rich  country  in  her  endeavor  to  give  edu- 
cation to  the  child  widows  of  India.  She 
declared  herself  a  Christian;  but  when 
asked  whether  she  was  orthodox  or  Uni- 
tarian, responded  with  delightful  simplic- 
ity that  she  did  not  know ;  she  only  knew 
that  she  was  Christian.  Of  course  mis- 
sionary organizations,  which  are  necessa- 
rily denominational,  could  not  take  up 
her  work,  and,  perhaps  of  course,  many 
Christians  who  think  they  have  all  they 
can  .do  to  maintain  their  denominational 
organizations  were  slow  to  give  her  en- 
couragement Nevertheless,  when  she 
left  America,  a  Ramabai  Association  had 
been  organized  in  Boston,  with  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
pledged  her  a  ten  years'  support  of  $7,500 
a  year.  The  ten  years  have  gone ;  the 
pledge  has  been  more  than  fulfilled ;  and 
now — our  correspondent  in  another  col- 
umn tells  what  is  now.     Read  the  story. 

Meanwhile  Ramabai's  Christian  char- 
acter has  been  deepened  and  enriched, 
and  her  Christian  faith  clarified,  by  her 
ten  years  of  Christian  activity.  She  is 
still  undenominational.  Her  school  is 
still  a  secular  school,  not  a  missionary 
school.  The  religious  faith  of  her  pupils 
is  not  interfered  with.  But  she  is  a 
Christian.  And  her  pupils,  seeing  her 
light,  are  drawn  by  it  to  the  One  who  has 
given  her  that  light.  To  her  morning 
prayers  most  of  them  ask  to  come;  of 
course  they  are  welcome.  Conversions 
to  Christianity  have  taken  place,  not  as 
the  result  of  her  proselyting  endeavors, 
but  as  the  result  of  her  Christian  spirit. 
Her  Brahmanical  supporters  have  with- 
drawn their  support ;  but,  inspired  by  her 
example,  have  begun  to  open  schools  for 
child  widows  under  Brahmanical  control 
and  pervaded  by  the  Brahmanical  spirit. 
Thus  she  rinds  herself  made  a  missionary 
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without  knowing  it  or  meaning  it.  It  is 
a  pity  that  our  missionary  organizations 
are  not  simply  Christian.  Then  they 
could  take  up  her  work  and  give  to  it 
their  support.  There  is  one  Christian 
missionary  organization  which  is  not  de- 
nominational— the  Woman's  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Perhaps  it  might  assume 
a  responsibility  which  the  Ramabai  Asso- 
ciations, organized  for  ten  years  only, 
must  presently  lay  down.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  is  undenominational. 
It  could  do  no  better  work  than  to  make 
Ramabai  the  almoner  of  its  Christian 
love  and  the  minister  of  its  Christian  ser- 
vice. Or  must  she  leave  her  child  widows 
and  her  famine-stricken  sisters  in  India 
and  come  again  to  America  to  teach  us 
the  privilege  of  Christian  ministry  to  the 
oppressed  and  desolate  of  another  land  ? 


The  Sovereign  People 

In  a  recent  address  at  Providence  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  recurred  again  to 
a  conception  of  the  governing  function  of 
the  American  people  which  he  developed 
some  time  ago,  and  which  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  significance.  Few  things  are 
more  deeply  needed  in  this  country  than 
a  clear  and  penetrating  sense  on  the  part 
of  every  citizen  that  he  belongs  to  the 
governing  body,  and  that  he  is,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  occupation,  in  this  sense  a 
public  man.  Dr.  Hale  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  hold  public 
offices  are  the  administration,  but  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the 
sovereign.  That  is  a  fact  which  it  is  well 
io\  us  to  remember,  and  equally  well  for 
our  public  servants  to  remember.  The 
American  people  is  sovereign,  and  those 
whom  it  puts  into  office  are  its  servants, 
not  its  masters.  As  a  rule,  the  sovereign 
is  very  much  in  advance  of  its  servants  in 
its  perception  of  public  needs.  Thus,  the 
sovereign  began  to  move  West  long  before 
the  men  connected  with  the  administration 
discerned,  as  a  rule,  what  the  West  was 
to  be.  In  1803  Robert  Livingston  de- 
clared, "  We  shall  not  send  an  emigrant 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  one  hundred 
years."  The  people  thought  differently ; 
they  crossed  the  Mississippi  as  soon  as 
they  reached  it.  Eleven  years  later  Mr. 
Gallatin  declared  that "  we  attach  no  value 


to  the  forty-ninth  parallel ;  the  lands  they 
concede  are  of  so  little  value  to  us  that  we 
were  willing  the  boundary  should  be  left 
without  arrangement."  This  land  in- 
cludes the  present  States  of  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota.  Again  the  peo- 
ple thought  differently.  They  attached 
great  importance  to  those  lands,  and 
they  showed  their  sense  of  their  value 
by  promptly  taking  possession  of  them. 
Dr.  Hale  contents  himself  with  these  two 
historical  illustrations.  He  might  have 
added  to  them  indefinitely  to  show  that, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  the  power  out  of  office 
which  leads  rather  than  the  power  in 
office;  that  when  the  power  in  office 
acts,  it  is  because  the  power  out  of  office 
has  long  been  agitating  and  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  sending  the  executors  of  its 
will  into  the  administration.  Public  opin- 
ion, in  other  words,  which  is  sometimes 
worn  out,  as  Mr.  Piatt  has  worn  it  out  in 
this  State,  and  sometimes  ignored,  as  the 
United  States  Senate  has  ignored  it  in 
the  matter  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty, 
sooner  or  later  gets  itself  expressed,  and 
that  opinion,  if  it  is  morally  sound,  is 
finally  sovereign.  It  is  that  opinion 
which  is  formed  outside  of  official  circles, 
of  which,  indeed,  official  circles  in  Wash- 
ington in  particular  are  sometimes  curi- 
ously ignorant  Whoever  shares  in  the 
making  of  that  opinion  takes  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  country,  and  is  in  that 
sense  a  public  man.  In  other  words, 
every  member  of  the  great  community  of 
the  sovereign  people  is,  under  our  form 
of  Government,  a  public  man,  no  less 
than  a  private  citizen. 

There  are  two  points  of  attitude  which 
are  constantly  taken  toward  this  sover- 
eign. Both  are  equally  unsound  and  in- 
jurious to  a  free,  energetic,  and  intelli- 
gent public  life.  The  first  is  the  attitude 
of  those  who  distrust  the  sovereign.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  to  students  of  our  history 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment had  no  real  notion  of  a  democ- 
racy. What  they  had  in  mind  was  a  re- 
publican government  to  be  conducted  by 
the  best  people.  That  was  the  old  town- 
meeting  idea  in  New  England,  and  it  was 
an  admirable  idea,  under  the  reign  of 
which  public  life  was  often  characterized 
by  both  intelligence  and  virtue ;  but  it  was 
a  limited  idea,  and  it  was  never  the  dem- 
ocratic idea.    The  democratic  idea  is,  for 
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the  present  at  least,  not  the  government 
of  the  whole  community  by  a  small  body 
of  the  most  select  citizens,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  community  by  the 
whole  community,  every  element  having 
its  weight,  casting  its  vote,  and  securing 
its  representation.  This  means  the  bring- 
ing of  a  great  deal  of  scum  to  the  surface, 
the  putting  into  public  place  of  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance,  the  occasional  reign  of 
the  half-educated ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  and 
it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  really 
believe  in  democracy,  the  only  road  to  the 
final  working  out  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, which  will  be  the  rule  of  the  best, 
but  of  the  best  secured  by  a  new  method 
of  selection.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many 
Americans  who  are  afraid  of  democracy, 
who  distiust  the  sovereign  people,  who 
are  unwilling  to  intrust  it  with  large  pow- 
ers, who  do  not  believe  in  its  competency, 
who  doubt  its  rectitude,  and  who  are 
skeptical  of  its  ability  to  govern.  The 
men  who  take  this  point  of  view  are  not 
standing  on  American  ground.  They  are 
really  holding  to  the  feudal  or  aristocratic 
principle.  They  are  putting  themselves 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  movement  of 
affairs  on  this  continent,  they  are  limiting 
their  own  influence,  and  they  are  wasting 
the  force  which  they  ought  to  exert  as  a 
moderating  power. 

There  are,  in  the  second  place,  those 
who  flatter  the  sovereign  people.  This 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  peril  of  democ- 
racy. Under  an  aristocratic  form  of 
government  there  is  danger  of  indiffer- 
ence to  public  opinion;  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  there  is  dan- 
ger of  subservience  to  public  opinion. 
Both  are  disastrous ;  both  are  inimical  to 
a  sound  public  life.  This  country  has 
never  been  without  its  demagogues — the 
men  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion of  public  questions  ideas,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  or  moderation,  but  only  empty 
declamation  about  the  greatness  of  the 
country,  the  sacredness  of  the  people,  the 
effeteness  of  Europe,  and  other  kindred 
themes.  Such  declamation  shows,  of 
course,  that  we  have  still  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  are  thoroughly  educated. 
Thoroughly  educated  people  are  not  only 
not  influenced  by  this  cheap  and  tawdry 
oratory,  but  they  are  bored  by  it ;  they 
will  not  listen  to  it;  they  have  outgrown 
it    The  American  who  understands  his 


country  and  values  it,  and  who  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  genuine  American  spirit, 
will  no  more  flatter  a  sovereign  people 
than  he  would  flatter  a  sovereign  king. 
He  will  preserve  his  independence  against 
the  pressure  of  popular  clamor  just  as 
truly  as  he  would  preserve  it  against  the 
tyranny  of  an  autocrat.  Democracies  are 
by  no  means  free  from  the  tendency  to  be 
tyrannical,  and  no  tyranny  is  so  offensive 
as  the  tyranny  of  a  mob.  This  is  a  con- 
stitutional government ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
sovereign  people  has  not  unlimited  con- 
trol. It  is  bound  not  only  to  recognize 
the  rules  of  righteousness,  of  which  the 
maker  thereof  can  sufficiently  take  care, 
but  it  is  also  bound  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  What  is  needed  here 
is  not  the  hired-man  theory  of  govern- 
ment— the  attitude  towards  the  public 
which  makes  a  man  in  office  a  mere  ma- 
chine to  register  a  popular  verdict — but 
that  profound  respect  for  the  sovereign 
people  which  makes  the  individual  not 
only  respectful  of  his  own  rights,  but 
reverential  of  truth. 


The  Value  of  Doubt 

The  Christian  spirit  and  the  scientific 
spirit  are  identical,  and  they  are  both  of 
them  directly  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  The  ecclesiastical  spirit  condemns 
doubt,  forbids  inquiry,  commends  credu- 
lity, demands  unquestioning  faith,  builds 
on  the  authority  of  tradition.  The  scien- 
tific spirit  commends  doubt,  promotes  in- 
quiry, condemns  credulity,  forbids  un- 
questioning faith,  builds  on  individual 
investigation  and  rational  judgment.  So 
does  the  Christian  spirit 

Christ  has  defined  the  Christian  spirit 
by  a  very  simple  illustration.  He  has 
told  us  that  we  must  have  the  spirit  of  a 
little  child.  Intellectually,  the  spirit  of  a 
little  child  is  one  freed  from  tradition,  with- 
out prepossessions,  full  of  inquiry ;  it  is 
an  investigating,  inquiring,  unpolemical, 
unprejudiced  spirit.  The  child  has  had  no 
time  for  the  formation  of  prejudices.  He 
is  ignorant  of  traditions.  He  has  no  faiths 
of  his  own  to  defend,  and  sees  no  reason 
to  attack  those  of  his  companion.  His 
prevailing  attitude  of  mind  is  one  of  in- 
quiry. He  is  a  perpetual  interrogation- 
mark.     He   is  always   asking   what  his 
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mother  is  apt  to  call  "  foolish  questions" 
by  which  she  means  questions  too  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  answer.  He  wants  to  know 
the  meaning  of  everything  and  the  reason 
for  everything.  .It  is  true  that  he  accepts 
at  first  whatever  he  is  told ;  he  does  not 
discriminate  between  fact  and  fancy,  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood.  He  assumes 
that  every  one  is  as  earnest  a  truth-seeker 
as  himself,  and  that  all  that  he  is  told  is 
truth.  To  this  extent  his  faith  is  an  un- 
questioning faith,  and  to  this  extent  only. 
His  apparent  credulity  is  really  faith  in 
the  honesty  of  those  who  are  wiser  than 
himself,  and  whom  he  assumes  to  be  as 
eager  truth-seekers  as  himself.  When  he 
learns,  by  sad  experience,  that  they  are 
not  as  honest,  he  applies  to  their  informa- 
tion the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation which  he  has  applied  to  the  facts 
about  him.  His  faith  is  a  rational  faith 
from  the  first.  He  accepts  what  his  elders 
tell  him  because  he  assumes  that  they  are 
wiser  than  he  is.  As  experience  teaches 
him  that  he  must  discriminate  between 
different  teachers,  he  substitutes  a  discrim- 
inating faith  for  an  unquestioning  faith. 
But  if  ever  he  loses,  as,  alas  1  too  many 
do,  the  inquiring  spirit,  and  substitutes 
the  satisfied  spirit,  he  loses  the  childlike 
spirit.  Neither  cynicism  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  contented  ignorance  on  the  other, 
belong  to  childhood. 

The  Christian  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry ;  the  spirit  that  asks  questions.  To 
doubt  the  traditions  of  the  Church  is 
not  un-Christian ;  Christ  was  a  great 
doubter  of  the  Church  traditions  of  his 
time.  Unquestioning  faith  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian grace.  Prove  all  things,  means,  Test 
all  things;  it  is  an  apostolic  injunction 
and  a  Christian  duty.  Credulity  is  a 
greater  foe  to  Christ  and  his  cause  than 
skepticism.  It  is  better  to  know  a  little 
that  one  has  thoroughly  questioned,  than 
to  believe  a  great  deal  because  one 
has  not  questioned  at  all.  The  dogma- 
tism which  declares  that  it  is  wrong  to 
ask  questions  is  as  un-Christlike  as  the 
agnosticism  which  declares  that  it  is  fool- 
ish to  ask  questions.  Doubt  for  the  sake 
of  doubt  is  both  folly  and  sin ;  but  doubt 
for  the  sake  of  truth  is  both  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Such  doubt  is  the  highway  to 
truth.  The  only  method  by  which  we 
can  get  an  answer  is  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  more  earnest  our  questions 


the  profounder  will  be  Our  conviction — • 
when  we  arrive  at  it.  The  spirit  which 
is  too  lazy  to  wonder  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  the  soul  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  faith  in  immortality. 

The  polemical  spirit  is  even  more  re- 
mote from  the  Christ-spirit  than  is  the 
unquestioning  credulity  which  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  faith.  When  the 
scientists  get  together  and  compare  notes, 
each  comes  with  an  open  mind  to  learn 
what  can  be  learned  from  his  neighbor. 
When  ministers  come  together,  it  is  too 
often  with  closed  minds,  each  bent  on 
defending  his  own  theology  and  over- 
throwing his  neighbors.  Truth  never 
needs  defending ;  error  rarely  needs  con- 
troverting. Each  needs  only  to  be  explain- 
ed and  expounded ;  the  light  gives  life  to 
the  one  and  death  to  the  other.  Why 
should  I  think  it  necessary  to  fight  the  errors 
of  either  my  Roman  Catholic  friend  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  my  infidel  friend  on  the 
other  ?  Let  me  hear  them  both  patiently : 
if  they  are  honest  and  able  men,  they  have 
some  truth  which  I  can  appropriate,  and 
if  I  listen  to  them  with  an  open  mind 
there  is  some  chance  that  they  will  listen 
to  me  when  my  turn  comes,  not  to  defend 
truth  or  combat  error,  but  to  explain  the 
truth  as  I  see  it.  If  they  are  not  honest 
men,  their  falsehoods  will  wither  up  in  the 
light  of  truth ;  if  they  are  not  able  men, 
they  need  instruction,  not  battle.  There 
are  no  dangers  in  heresies.  All  error  is 
dangerless  if  truth  is  left  free.  Gentle- 
men, put  up  your  swords  and  take  out 
your  eye-glasses.  Look  at  each  other's 
views  instead  of  fighting  them ;  you  will  get 
at  the  truth  much  more  quickly.  Observe 
that  Christ  never  fought  intellectual  opin- 
ions. He  reserved  all  his  combativeness 
for  immorality  in  life.  When  the  Sad- 
ducees  asked  him  questions,  he  answered 
them.  But  he  never  denounced  either 
the  unbeliefs  of  the  Sadducees  or  the 
beliefs  of  the  Pharisees.  He  taught 
truth  and  fought  wickedness. 

Does  not  the  New  Testament  denounce 
doubt  and  unbelief?  No !  It  denounces 
unfaith,  which  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Faith  is  not  belief,  it  is  the  will  to  believe. 
It  is  the  recognition  of  the  invisible  and 
the  eternal,  and  the  spirit  of  earnest  in- 
quiry into  it  It  is  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen.  It  is  looking  on  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  and  are  eternal    The 
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Christian  spirit  and  the  scientific  spirit 
agree  in  this,  that  both  are  eager  ques- 
tioners after  truth.  They  differ  in  this: 
the  scientist  questions  chiefly  the  outer 
world,  the  Christian  chiefly  the  inner 
world ;  the  former  investigates  the  things 
that  are  seen,  the  latter  the  things  that 
are  unseen;  the  one  deals  with  rocks, 
trees,  birds,  insects,  stars;  the  other  with 
justice,  mercy,  hope,  faith,  love.  Their 
realm  is  different ;  their  aim  is  the  same. 
They  interrogate  different  worlds;  but 
they  both  interrogate.  The  credulity 
which  accepts  tradition  and  the  apathy 
which  discourages  inquiry  are  equally  the 
foes  of  both ;  for  the  knowledge  of  truth 
comes  only  to  him  who  searches  for  it 

If  thou  criest  after  knowledge, 

And  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding ; 

If  thou  seek  for  her  as  silver, 

And  search  for  her  as  hid  treasures ; 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

And  find  the  knowledge  of  God. 


Old-Fashioned  Revivalists 

For  the  oldest-fashioned  revivalists  one 
must  go  further  back  than  Finney  and 
Nettleton,  further  back  than  Whitefield 
and  the  Wesleys.  There  were  revivalists 
long  before  Christ.  Some  of  their  ad- 
dresses are  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Hosea  and  Amos  in  northern  Israel, 
Isaiah  and  Micah  in  Judab,  were  thor- 
oughgoing revivalists.  Modern  revival- 
ists need  to  study  them,  just  as  modern 
artists  need  to  study  the  old  masters. 
The  cardinal  idea  of  the  ancient  revival- 
ist, or,  as  we  call  him,  prophet,  was  a 
revival,  not  of  feeling,  but  of  righteousness, 
or  religion  in  action. 

An  outward  observance  of  religious 
forms,  and  an  immorality  that  vitiated 
law  and  business,  private  character  and 
the  civil  administration,  were  the  general 
facts  on  which  these  men  of  God  pleaded 
M  the  Lord's  controversy "  with  the  peo- 
ple.1 In  their  fervid  expostulations  the 
word  " religion"  is  nowhere,  the  word 
"  righteousness  "  is  everywhere ;  and  they 
make  it  unmistakable  that  by  righteous- 
ness they  mean,  especially,  social,  civic 

i  For  a  picture  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  revivalists' 
treatment  of  it,  look  at  Amos  it,  6, 7 ;  v„  10-15,  21-25 ; 
▼L,  3-7 :  Tiu.,  4-&  Hosea  iv.,  lt 2 :  viM 4-7;  x.,  12 ;  xii., 
7,i  Micah  iL,  it  2;  iii.,  1-3,  9-12;  vi..  2-8,  10-13;  vii., 
Ml  Isaiah  i..  10-23 :  iii.,  14-26;  v.,  8,  %  20-23 ;  x.,  1, 2. 
Similar  is  the  style  of  St.  James  v.,  1-6. 


righteousness,  just  laws  and  cleanhanded 
administration,  repressing  bribery,  extor- 
tion, and  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong. 

Social  conditions  then  bore  strong 
resemblance  to  some  social  conditions 
now.  Amid  the  older  agricultural  life  of 
Palestine  had  sprung  up  a  prosperous 
commerce.  Palatial  city  houses  and  ele- 
gant summer  villas  made  a  luxurious  dis- 
play. But  the  rural  peasantry  had  become 
a  city  proletariat  There  was  great  lux- 
ury and  great  suffering;  great  estates 
flourished,  and  a  homeless  class  was 
thrust  to  the  wall  All  this  is  patent  in 
the  appeals  of  those  inspired  revivalists 
who  rose  amid  social  distress  and  cor- 
ruption with  hearts  hot  at  finding  that 
the  spirit  of  greed  had  put  even  law  and 
justice  on  sale. 

For  many  years  symptoms  of  social 
decay  have  been  increasing,  although  con- 
tinual ingatherings  have  annually  glad- 
dened the  churches  as  the  result  of 
revivals.  By  this  time  a  "  party  of  dis- 
content" has  grown  ominously  large, 
believing  that  legislation  is  unrighteously 
controlled  by  money,  and  disbelieving 
in  the  power  of  courts  or  will  of  legisla- 
tures to  curb  the  evil.  Common  fame 
reports  immense  bribes  to  "  bosses " 
who  control  legislation.  Widespread  as 
the  mercenary  spirit  is,  the  suspicion  of 
it  is  dangerously  wider,  and  taints  the 
common  trust  of  man  in  man.  Few  be- 
lieve that  the  Assemblyman  or  the  Senator 
repairs  to  the  capital  only  to  serve  his 
country.  With  some  noble  exceptions, 
what  has  been  done  to  combat  this  social 
distemper  has  been  mainly  done  by  asso- 
ciations outside  the  churches.  The  neglect 
of  the  churches  constitutes  the  opportunity 
of  the  revivalists.  But  as  yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  comprehend  it.  The  ancient 
revivalists  proclaimed  that  God  "hates 
robbery  for  burnt  offering."  Yet  robbery 
persists  to«day,  and  endows  Christian 
institutions  with  its  tainted  money. 

We  commend  the  revivalists'  work  in 
the  awakening  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  God  and  of  duty.  But  we 
want  them  to  add  teaching  in  practical 
righteousness,  as  the  ancient  revivalists 
did,  as  in  more  modern  times  Charles  G. 
Finney  did.  The  difference  between  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  revivalist  seems 
to  be  this :  The  modern  generally  limits 
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himself  to  what  is  individual,  private,  and 
persona],  conformably  to  the  individual- 
istic type  of  religion,'  in  which  it  is  each 
man's  separate  concern  to  seek  salvation 
for  himself,  redemption  from  this  evil 
world,  and  the  saints'  rest  in  heaven. 
His  prototype,  the  inspired  Hebrew 
prophet,  with  a  more  social  theory  of  re- 
ligion, sees  that  men  are  saved  in  saving 
one  another,  and  realize  their  own  re- 
demption through  effort  to  redeem  this 
present  world  from  evil,  which  all  in  com- 
mon suffer.  Hence  his  insistence  on  what 
we  call  Christian  citizenship,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  tolerance  by  righteous 
men  of  unrighteous  social  practices,  or  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  unrighteous  men 
for  unrighteous  ends. 

This  ancient  type  of  religious  revival  is 
the  type  we  now  need.  The  religion  that 
overlooks  the  undermining  of  the  social 
fabric  by  political  immorality,  by  venal 
legislation,  by  tolerating  public  plunderers, 
is  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor.  The  re- 
vivalist's exhortation,  "  Come  to  Jesus," 
needs  to  be  more  broadly  and  practically 
applied.  There  is  no  real  coming  to 
Jesus  apart  from  coming  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  He  reads  the  Gospel  with  small 
intelligence  who  thinks  that  the  Church 
in  our  country,  with  all  her  power  of 
molding  public  opinion,  stands  toward 
acknowledged  abuses  and  wrongs  accord- 
ing to  the  Master's  mind,  or  deals  as  he 
dealt  with  the  covetous  mammon-spirit, 
which  is  the  curse  of  modern  as  of  ancient 
civilization.  This,  the  ievivalist's  oppor- 
tunity, is  also  every  pastor's  opportunity 
to  become  a  revivalist  of  the  Scriptural 
type,  speaking  for  Christian  citizenship, 
exposing  and  reproving  the  moral  anarchy 
which  the  spirit  of  greed  has  introduced. 
Nothing  is  of  religious  worth  that  is  not 
of  ethical  worth.  The  ethical  awakening 
wrought  by  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  that  stern  reprover,  Elijah, 
was  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Jesus.  A  veteran  theological 
instructor  said  to  us  a  dozen  years  ago : 
"  The  need  of  our  time  is  a  prophet  like 
Savonarola."  But  Savonarola  was  a  man 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  came  to 
Florence  with  the  same  sort  of  ievival 
preaching  which  Isaiah  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Both  were  silenced.  Such  men  will 
now,  as  then,  be  discredited.  But  though 
the  true  prophet  will  still  be  stoned,  the 


day  has  passed  when  he  can  be  silenced. 
Wherefore  let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage,  and  labor  for  a  "  Great  Awaken- 
ing "  in  this  century,  as  in  the  last,  even 
though,  like  Edwards,  some  faithful  men 
be  driven  from  their  pulpits. 


The  Spectator 

The  interest  with  which  the  Spectator  read 
the  recent  "  able  comments  "  of  his  friend  the 
editor  on  the  new  Harvard  policy  of  severity 
for »« cribbing  "  was  reminiscent  as  well  as  sym- 
pathetic and  approbative.  The  comments 
brought  vividly  to  mind  a  certain  versatile 
college  classmate — now  a  musical  critic  of 
widely  acknowledged  authority — who  was 
always  ready  to  turn  a  dishonest  dollar  by 
writing  a  theme  for  the  lazy  or  the  incapable, 
the  money  being  desired  rather  as  the  exac- 
tion of  a  tribute  to  merit  than  for  its  own  sake. 
The  humor  of  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  Spectator's  classmate  was  far  from  a 
favorite  with  the  professor  of  rhetoric.  When 
the  classmate  read  a  theme  of  his  own,  the 
professor  would  literally  "  pounce  "  upon  it 
for  dissection.  Following  this,  there  would 
sometimes  be  read  four  or  five  themes  written 
for  others  by  the  professor's  victim.  These 
the  professor  was  almost  sure  to  praise  at 
length,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
point  to  his  previous  criticisms.  As  the  pro- 
fessor himself  was  perhaps  the  only,  person  in 
the  class-room  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  the 
general  amusement,  shading  off  from  the 
satirical  sneer  of  secret  triumph  of  the  pro- 
fessor's victim  to  the  shamefaced,  embarrassed 
consciousness  of  the  recipient  of  the  praise, 
was  so  evident  as  to  risk  a  disclosure.  Once 
the  writer  of  his  fellow-students*  themes 
proved  his  skill  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  by 
taking  the  first  prize  under  an  alias — the  com- 
petition was  obligatory — while  his  own  theme 
failed  even  of  a  mention. 


Now  just  here  is  to  be  noted  a  distinction 
which  may  in  part  account  for  the  peculiar 
college  standard  that  countenances  "crib- 
bing "  or  cheating — a  standard  that  the  Spec- 
tator's friend  the  editor  confesses  himself 
unable  to  explain.  The  young  man  who  had 
fraudulently  secured  the  prize  was  sorely  dis- 
tressed about  it.  He  had  been  compelled,  as 
was  said  above,  to  enter  the  competition. 
Instead  merely  of  cheating  the  faculty — his 
sole  object — he  had,  in  a  sense  unwittingly, 
at  least  unintentionally,  cheated  some  fellow- 
student,  which,  in  college  opinion,  was  a  most 
dishonorable  act  In  the  Spectator's  day — 
and  from  talks  he  has  had  with  undergrade 
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ates  he  believes  the  same  view  still  obtains — 
no  one  is  harmed  when  by  unfair  means  a 
young  man  gains  his  degree,  because  such  un- 
fairness deprives  no  one  else  of  a  degree.  It 
is  simply  a  question  between  the  individual 
student  and  the  faculty,  and  not  between  such 
a  student  and  his  fellow-students.  This  dis- 
tinction in  ethics  is  comparable  with  that  by 
which  a  jury  of  reasonably  honest  men  will 
often  give  an  unconscionable  verdict  for  a 
poor  man  against  a  rich  corporation,  because 
no  one  is  thought  to  be  cheated  when  a  rich 
corporation  is  unfairly  mulcted ;  or  by  which 
reputable  persons  of  both  sexes  will  smuggle 
in  dutiable  articles  on  returning  from  Europe, 
because  in  their  opinion  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  cheating  at  all.  The  graduate,  or 
grown-up,  world  has  some  very  queer  notions 
of  honor  and  rectitude  as  well  as  the  college 
world. 


But  the  Spectator  has  no  intention  of 
entangling  himself  in  the  contradictions  of 
popular  ethical  standards.  Were  he  a  dialec- 
tician, which  he  is  not,  he  would  fall  back,  not 
on  Herbert  Spencer,  but  on  Macaulay,  and 
ask  how  it  is  to  be  explained  that  a  theater 
audience  in  Machiavelli's  day,  had  it  wit- 
nessed a  presentation  of  "Othello,"  would 
have  sympathized  with  I  ago  in  exactly  the 
way  a  modern  audience  sympathizes  with 
Othello,  so  completely  reversed  was  the  popu- 
lar attitude  then  toward  what  we  call  treach- 
ery and  they  called  brutality — at  least,  as 
Macaulay  states  the  case.  The  Spectator 
has  always  hoped  that  Macaulay  did  misstate 
the  case,  and  has  more  than  suspected  that 
he  did,  especially  in  view  of  certain  com- 
ments of  the  late  James  Anthony  Froude. 


All  this,  however,  is  quite  aside  from  what 
the  Spectator  has  in  mind — the  great  service 
which  Harvard  will  render  to  practical  college 
ethics,  in  so  far  as  its  new  policy  brings  home 
to  the  young  men  a  realizing  sense  that,  as 
Lowell  puts  it, 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing : 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  still  continues  stealing. 

Indeed,  that  service  will  not  stop  at  ethics 
alone.  As  the  Spectator  looks  at  it,  the 
question  of  "cribbing"  is  typical  of  the 
attitude  of  college  undergraduates  toward  a 
mere  degree,  and  accounts  for  much  that  is 
otherwise  unaccountable.  A  degree  is,  to 
too  large  a  number  of  young  men  at  college, 
a  decoration  but  not  a  distinction ;  its  loss  a 
disgrace  indeed,  but  its  achievement  a  cheap 
honor,  hardly  worth  while  except  for  the 
name  of  it,  and  the  four  years  of  fun  that  go 


with  it  Thus  it  comes  about  that  by  far  too 
large  a  part  of  the  teaching  force  is  wasted 
in  keeping  the  uninterested  students  up  to  a 
required  standard — a  force  that  should  be 
spent  in  giving  the  interested  students  the 
most  of  stimulus  possible. 


Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed — the  Spec- 
tator has  himself  shared  it — that  college  life 
leaves  so  slight  a  visible  impress  on  so  many 
who  have  lived  it  The  loyalty  of  a  senti- 
mental attachment  remains  for  the  place  and 
its  associations  for  its  delightful  camaraderie. 
But  on  the  serious  side  college  influence  seems 
so  often  to  fall  short  of  what  one  would  ex- 
pect of  it,  so  soon  after  graduation  do  the 
ideals  of  culture  and  broad  interests  seem 
with  not  a  few  to  narrow  and  suffer  atrophy. 
The  college  man  in  business,  or  the  profes- 
sions, or  in  politics,  is  so  frequently  to  all  ap- 
pearances indistinguishable  from  his  fellows. 
The  Spectator  is  not  a  pessimist,  and  does 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  underestimating 
the  value  of  a  college  life,  even  for  those  who 
do  not  take  it  seriously.  He  appreciates  that 
under  the  stress  of  modern  conditions  present 
activities  absorb  time  and  strength  to  the 
full,  pushing  out  the  cloistered  traditions  of 
finer  and  simpler  tastes.  He  recognizes,  too, 
that  there  is  a  touch  of  provincialism  in  the 
distinctive  college  type ;  that  James  Russell 
Lowell,  for  example,  may  have  been  a  far 
more  fully  rounded  man  after  his  contact  with 
the  large  social  world  of  London — as  his 
friend  Mr.  Smalley  asserts— than  he  was 
when  he  was  simply  a  highly  cultured  and 
eminent  Cambridge  professor.  Beyond  doubt, 
however,  a  mere  college  degree  has  been 
cheapened  in  popular  view  compared  with 
the  view  of  not  so  many  years  ago.  The 
once  familiar  phrase,  "  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions," now  so  antiquated  as  to  sound  in- 
congruous and  inappropriate,  of  itself  implies 
this. 


The  word  "  learned  "  has  fallen  into  com- 
parative disuse,  having  about  it  a  certain  dis- 
agreeable flavor  of  pedantry  for  many  modern 
ears.  The  Spectator  does  not  forget  that 
even  in  the  days  of  the  "  learned  "  professions 
reverence  for  a  degree — which  meant  far  less 
in  actual  attainment  then  than  now — was  by 
no  means  universal.  He  recalls  a  story  he 
has  read  somewhere — which  ought  to  be  true 
if  it  is  not — how  on  Commencement  Day  at 
Dartmouth  Daniel  Webster  burned  his  de- 
gree before  an  admiring  coterie  of  classmates 
as  a  theatrical  protest  against  a  conventional 
distinction.  A  modern  Daniel  Webster 
would  not  take  that  "trouble  ;  would  not  con- 
sider it   worth    his    while; 'would   be   more 
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likely,  if  he  had  any  particular  feeling  about 
the  matter,  simply  to  throw  his  "  sheepskin  " 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  difference, 
as  it  seems  to  the  Spectator,  is  typical  of  the 
modern  attitude 'toward  culture  among  many 
who  are  conspicuous  in  social  and  business 
life.  Their  attitude  is  often  one  of  a  conven- 
tional patronage  that  means  nothing  but  in- 
difference, except  to  the  decencies  of  conven- 
tionality. In  illustration  the  Spectator  may 
cite  the  remark  made  to  him  by  a  well-known 
publisher,  that  the  class  that  buys  books  is  as 
nearly  constant  as  any  class  can  be  in  a 
rapidly  growing  country.  Outside  of  some 
extraordinary  hit,  such  as  an  Ian  Maclaren, 
the  publisher  looks  for  his  returns  to  prac- 
tically the  same  patrons,  the  genuine  lovers 
of  the  best  books,  scattered  as  widely  as  the 
post-offices  themselves.  They  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  very  rich,  as,  of  course,  they  are  not 
the  very  poor.  "  Indeed,"  remarked  the  pub- 
lisher, "  people  who  keep  a  house  full  of  ser- 
vants will  often  think  a  long  time  before  buy- 
ing any  book  more  expensive  than  a  novel. 
Perhaps  you  know  of  the  general  interest  in 
the  late  William  Hamilton  Gibson's  book  on 
mushrooms — a  book  that  costs  about  $10 
because  of  the  expensive  plates.  Well,  at  a 
certain  place,  noted  for  the  number  of  its 
millionaire  residents — Lenox,  Newport,  any- 
thing you  please,  I  will  not  name  it — I  am 
told  that  they  have  but  one  copy  of  that 
book,  and  that  it  is  actually  thumb-marked, 
it  has  been  loaned  from  residence  to  residence 
so  often." 


Doubtless  some  of  the  persons  to  whose 
families  the  publisher  referred  were  Harvard 
graduates,  and  many  of  them  graduates  of 
other  colleges.  The  incident,  then,  though  a 
straw,  has  its  significance.  To  redeem  a 
Harvard  degree  from  the  cheapening  estimate 
that  holds  it  a  mere  decoration,  to  be  gained 
by  any  means,  is  to  do  more  than  to  change 
boyish  sentiment  on  a  subject  of  minor 
morals,  as  some  slightingly  regard  it. 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  total  amount  of  The  Outlook  Vaca- 
tion Fund,  received  and  acknowledged  be- 
tween December  19, 18%,  and  May  29, 1897, 
is  $7,525.88. 

In  the  issue  of  March  6  we  acknowledged 
the  gift  of  $5,000  to  The  Outlook  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working-girls  of  New 
York  through  the  Outlook  Vacation   Fund. 


The  gift  of  this  $5,000  solved  the  prob- 
lem as  to  how  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  E. 
Dodge  of  a  house  in  the  Adirondack*,  to  be 
kept  open  all  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  work- 
ing-girls in  the  Greater  New  York,  could  be 
made  available  in  the  early  summer  of  1897. 
This  $5,000  gave  the  assurance  that  the 
house  could  be  furnished.  When  Mr.  George 
£.  Dodge's  gift  of  a  house  was  acknowledged 
in  The  Outlook,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
house  should  be  furnished  by  the  school- 
girls of  the  country,  as  Cherry  Vale  (Green- 
wich, Conn.)  and  Elmcote  (Orange  County, 
N. Y.)  have  been  furnished ;  that  the  idea,  born 
in  the  summer  house  at  Santa  Clara  in  the 
Adirondacks,  of  furnishing  rooms  in  memory 
of  friends,  should  also  be  carried  out  in  this 
house.  The  gift  of  $5,000  in  no  way  ob- 
structed the  generous  impulse  of  the  readers 
of  The  Outlook,  for  we  have  received  since 
that  date  $632  to  furnish  bedrooms  at  Santa 
Clara.  A  gentleman  and  his  wife  in  Morris- 
town  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  library ;  a 
club  of  ladies  in  New  York,  the  parlors  and 
hall.  There  is  a  prospect  now  that  the  din- 
ing-room will  be  furnished  by  some  schools; 
if  it  is  not,  the  dining-room  will  be  furnished 
as  the  gift  of  the  unknown  giver  of  the 
$5,000.  As  was  stated  when  the  announce- 
ment of  this  gift  was  made,  a  doctor's  office 
will  be  fitted  up  in  this  house  at  Santa  Clara 
from  this  $5,000. 

The  balance  of  the  Vacation  Fund  avail- 
able to  meet  the  actual  vacation  expenses  is, 
deducting  the  $632  for  furnishing  and  $26  for 
memberships,  on  May  29,  $  1 ,867.88.  This  is 
a  very  small  sum  to  begin  the  summer's  work 
on.  The  $5,000  should  not  be  called  upon 
except  to  meet  the  expenses  not  provided  for 
in  other  ways,  and  to  maintain  the  vacation 
houses  at  the  standards,  that  the  managers 
believe  minister  best  to  the  physical,  the 
recreative,  and  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  girls  who  occupy  them.  Last  April  The 
Outlook  was  compelled  to  refuse  the  offer 
of  a  house  on  Long  Island,  because  neither 
the  Society  nor  The  Outlook  had  money  to 
furnish  the  house.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
balance  of  the  $5,000  not  needed  in  the  equip- 
ment and  the  repairing  of  the  three  houses 
this  summer  will  be  kept  intact  to  meet  such 
an  opportunity  as  was  lost  when  the  offer  of 
this  house  had  to  be  refused. 

VACATION  FUND 

Previously  acknowledged $7,500  88 

Mrs.  N.  B.  M.,  Keene,  N.  H 1  00 

A  Birthday  Gift 1  00 

E.  L.  FM  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y 1  00 

C.  C.f  New  Jersey 10  00 

P.K 2  00 

*7,5I5  88 
10  Memberships 10  00 

Total *7,S25.88 


First  Days  at  Tennessee's  Centennial1 

By  Frederic  Starr 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Chicago 


EVERY  one  here  has  looked  forward 
to  "Opening  Day"  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  anxiety  and  hope. 
When  finally  it  dawned  dull,  cold,  and 
gloomy,  many  hearts  were  heavy.  But 
as  the  morning  advanced  the  sun  burst 
forth,  and  the  later  day  was  floe.  Open- 
ing exercises,  announced  for  ten  o'clock, 
really  began  at  eleven.  The  procession 
of  invited  guests  started  from  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  meeting  on  its  way  the 
Governor  of  the  State  with  his  staff  and  a 
great  body  of  the  Essenic  Knights.  Unit- 
ing with  these,  the  procession  entered  the 
Auditorium  in  the  following  order :  The 
Governor  and  staff;  the  invited  guests; 
the  Essenic  Knights.  The  latter  in  their 
strange  uniforms  attracted  much  attention. 
Hardly  were  the  guests  seated  on  the 
platform  before  the  whole  house  was 
filled.  Thomas  F.  Gaylord,  the  Coad- 
jutor Bishop  of  Tennessee,  made  an  open- 
ing prayer,  after  which,  amid  great  ap- 
plause, Major  Thomas,  President  of  the 
Tennessee  Centennial,  arose  to  speak. 
Major  Thomas  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Confederate  Veterans,  and  is  a  great 
favorite  with  that  body.  He  is  somewhat 
stout,  of  medium  stature,  with  a  cheerful 
and  hearty  way  that  takes  well.  As  a 
railroad  president  and  a  man  of  affairs 
his  influence  in  Tennessee  is  strong,  and 
his  connection  with  the  Exposition  is 
most*  happy.  His  speech  was  simple, 
direct,  and  straightforward — a  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  enterprise.  In  be- 
ginning his  speech  Major  Thomas  pre- 
sented two  gayels  of  historic  interest.  Of 
the  first  he  said:  "The  gavel  with  which 
this  vast  assembly  is  called  to  order  is 
made  from  a  limb  of  the  peach-tree 
upon  which  Daniel  Boone  inscribed  these 
words :  4  Daniel  Boone,  kill  bar,  on  tree, 
in  year  1760.'"  The  other  gavel  was 
made  of  wood  taken  from  the  building  in 
which  met  the  first  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  When  he  had  spoken, 
Major  Thomas  called  on  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  Robert  L.  Taylor.    As  he  rose 

1  See  the  preceding  paper  by  Professor  Starr  in  last 
week's  Outlook. 


some  one  in  the  audience  cried  out,  "  Our 
Bob  1 " — the  favorite  nickname  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  who  is  now  serving  his  third 
term.  He  is  generally  popular.  Of  me- 
dium stature,  somewhat  slender,  he  wears 
side-whiskers  and  an  iron-gray  mustache, 
and  is  a  kindly-looking  man. 

Governor  Taylor's  speech  was  an  ora- 
torical effort,  somewhat  strained  in  its 
rhetorical  figures,  but  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Impromptu  speeches  were  then 
given  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Speaker  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  also 
by  the  Mayor  of  Nashville.  Plainly 
the  favorite  of  the  four  with  the  crowd 
is  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Morgan 
Fitzpatrick.  He  is  a  young  man,  but 
much  in  earnest,  and  fearless.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  has  a  strong  hold  on  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  simple  and  direct  remarks 
went  to  the  heait.  Considerable  time 
had  been  occupied  rather  heavily  by  these 
representatives  of  the  different  branches 
of  local  government,  and  it  was  plain  that 
some  concern  was  felt  lest  the  Director- 
General  might  be  lengthy.  When  he  was 
given  the  floor,  however,  applause  reached 
its  culmination.  He  is  a  little  man,  slen- 
der and  unassuming.  Many  give  him 
the  reputation  of  gruffness  and  severity, 
but  certainly  the  many  strangers  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  him  during  these 
last  months  have  not  found  him  so.  He 
listens  kindly,  thinks  rapidly  and  clearly, 
decides  promptly.  From  common  work- 
ingmen  I  know  that  as  an  employer  of 
labor  he  is  thoughtful  to  a  degree,  and 
much  loved  by  his  employees.  When  he 
rose  before  the  audience  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  lifetime — either  to  give  a  great 
speech,  or  to  gain  the  gratitude  of  thou- 
sands of  somewhat  weary  listeners.  He 
did  both ;  he  said :  "  I  have  been  prepar- 
ing my  speech  for  twenty-one  months." 
Then,  turning  to  M?  jor  Thomas,  "  Twenty- 
one  months  ago  }ou  did  me  the  honor  of 
placing  in  my  hands  the  physical  features 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
Tennessee.  A  scheme  for  the  great  work 
was  presented  to  and  adopted  by  you  and 
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your  Executive  Committee.  Immediately 
the  site  was  selected  and  the  work  begun. 
It  is  with  very  great  pleasure,  sir,  that  I 
present  to  you  the  keys."  As"  soon  as 
the  applause  following  this  neat  address 
had  subsided,  Major  Thomas  dictated  a 
message  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  "The  people  of  Tennessee  send 
greeting,  and  request  that  you  will  now 
put  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Centennial  Exposition."  Instant 
silence  ensued ;  in  a  moment  was  heard 
the  clicking  of  the  instrument  at  the  touch 
of  President  McKinley's  hand  in  Wash- 
ington, followed  almost  instantly  by  the 
.  shot  of  cannon  outside ;  and  as  the  audi- 
ence rose  to  its  feet,  Major  Thomas  de- 
clared the  Tennessee  Centennial  open  to 
the  world. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  audi- 
ence throughout;  it  was  an  unusually 
emotional  gathering.  It  was  there  to  be 
pleased  and  satisfied.  It  was  the  people 
whose  interest  for  months  has  been  cen- 
tered in  this  enterprise,  and  who  had  sac- 
rificed and  will  sacrifice  for  its  success. 
It  was  the  people  of  Tennessee.  They 
were  delighted  with  Major  Thomas ;  en- 
thusiastic with  "  Our  Bob ;"  endured  the 
Judge,  the  Senator,  and  the  Mayor ;  were 
aroused  to  delight  by  Morgan  Fitzpa trick ; 
were  thrilled  with  sympathy  by  the  Di- 
rector-General;  they  sat  in  breathless 
interest  while  the  message  was  sent  to 
Washington  and  while  the  return  was 
awaited ;  and  then  finally  broke  out  in 
delighted  excitement  when  the  Exposition 
was  officially  opened.  Scattered  through 
the  programme  were  a  number  of  pieces 
of  music,  finely  rendered  by  the  band. 
They  were  all  well  received.  "  America," 
"Old  Folks  at  Home,"  " Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  all  were  well  appreciated,  but 
with  no  special  outburst  of  applause  ;  but 
when  "  Dixie  Land  "  struck  up,  then  came 
enthusiasm,  and  the  great  audience  was 
completely  aroused. 

Tennessee's  Centennial  is  to  an  un- 
usual degree  in  touch  with  women.  What 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  was  in  Chicago,  Mrs. 
Van  Leen  Kirkman  is  here.  She  is  a 
social  leader,  wealthy,  young,  and  beauti- 
ful. Like  so  many  of  the  women  of  Ten- 
nessee, she  is  of  large  figure  and  impress- 
ive appearance.  She  is  a  blonde,  and 
dresses  magnificently.  She  is  graceful 
in  social  functions,  and  able  in  business 


and  executive  affairs.  From  the  Audi- 
torium the  audience  at  once  passed  to 
the  Moretti  Fountain,  Governor  Taylor 
escorting  Mrs.  Kirkman.  Arrived  there, 
the  sculptor  gave  the  key  to  the  lady,  who 
thereupon  turned  the  water  on  to  the  foun- 
tain— a  gift  by  the  ladies  to  the  Centennial 
Management.  This  fountain  stands  near 
the  Woman's  Building,  where  through  the 
afternoon  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers 
held  a  reception. 

Many  of  the  people  of  the  cicy  can,  of 
course,  visit  the  exhibit  only  at  night.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  keep 
the  grounds  and  principal  buildings  open 
and  fully  lighted  every  night  until  ten 
o'clock.  Concerts  will  be  given  every 
evening,  and  on  special  occasions  fire- 
works and  other  special  features  will  be 
presented.  The  grounds  at  night  are 
very  beautiful.  The  angles  and  lines  of 
the  roofs  of  the  great  buildings  are  out- 
lined by  lines  of  electric  lights.  The  two 
great  domes  —Commerce  and  Agriculture 
Buildings — are  masses  of  thousands  of 
bright  points;  the  square  tower  of  the 
Auditorium,  so  ugly  in  the  daytime,  is 
magnificent  at  night ;  a  cluster  of  power- 
ful arc  lights  surrounds  the  great  flag-pole 
near  its  summit ;  little  incandescent  glows, 
hidden  in  the  spray  of  flowers  over  the 
head  of  the  figure  in  the  Moretti  Foun- 
tain, give  a  pretty  effect  to  its  two  veils 
of  spray ;  while  reflected  light  cast  upon 
the  other  fountains  and  jets  makes  the 
water  scenery  at  night  as  attractive  as  in 
the  daytime.  The  little  Rialto,  too,  is 
utilized,  and  is  brilliant  with  pretty  com- 
binations of  red,  white,  and  blue  electric 
lights. 

The  idea  of  Congresses,  so  successful 
at  Chicago,  is  to  be  fully  developed  at 
Nashville.  Meetings  began  with  the  Cen- 
tennial itself.  During  the  first  three  days 
there  was  a  grand  assembling  of  the  Su- 
preme Senate  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ancient 
Essenic  Order.  In  their  weirdly  strange 
2nd  gorgeous  regalia  they  formed  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  opening  day's  proces- 
sion. A  series  of  Woman's  Convocations, 
representing  a  large  range  of  interests 
and  associations,  began  with  the  Centen- 
nial and  will  be  continued  through  the 
session.  The  organization  of  these  con- 
vocations has  been  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Clara  Conway,  of  Memphis.  So  far  they 
have  been  remarkably  attended*    In  the 
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list  of  conventions  or  special  celebrations 
already  arranged  for  by  the  management 
are  sixty-five  different  items.  There  will 
be  a  Commonweal  Conference  on  July 
4 ;  Mexican  War  Veterans  will  meet  for 
three  days  in  September  ;  a  great  meeting 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  sure 
to  be  largely  attended  and  enthusiastic, 
comes  in  June.  Already  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  and  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  are  ac- 
tively pushing  plans  for  the  Liberal  Con- 
gress of  Religions,  a  five  days'  gathering 
from  October  19-24;  in  its  very  midst, 
on  October  21,  intended  perhaps  to  coun- 
teract its  pernicious  influence,  comes  Pres- 
byterian Day,  with  that  most  conservative 
of  Nashville  divines,  Dr.  Vance,  to  pro- 
mote it  So  the  list  goes,  from  Journey- 
man Plumbers  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Auxiliary  to  the  Junior  United 
Order  of  American  Mechanics,  to  the 
American  Society  of  Religious  Education 
and  the  National  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  (colored).  All  may  be  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome  and  complete  freedom 
of  the  grounds. 

The  first  special  day  to  have  been  cele- 
brated was  Mexico  Day,  May  5.  This  is 
the  anniversary  of  the. battle  of  Pueblo, 
where,  in  1862,  Diaz  gained  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French,  thereby  becoming 
the  idol  of  the  people  of  Mexico.  Hardly 
Independence  Day  itself — September  16 
— is  more  honored  in  Mexico  than  the  Sth  of 
May.  While  it  was  early  in  the  Exposition, 
it  was  hoped  that  all  might  be  ready  for  its 
enthusiastic  celebration.  Mexico  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  most  important  exhibit  here 
from  any  foreign  country.  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  other  lands  have  exhibits  in 
the  Commerce  Building,  but  none  is  gen- 
eral in  scope,  and  all  are  simply  mercan- 
tile. Mexico  has  sent  nothing  to  sell,  but 
has  arranged  for  a  varied  display.  She 
occupies  one-third  of  a  building  which 
measures  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty 
feet  The  remainder  of  the  building  is 
divided  between  New  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  South  America.  When  fully 
occupied,  it  will  well  represent  all  of  Latin 
America.  Mexico's  part  is  decorated  with 
the  national  colors — red,  white,  and  green. 
When  the  exhibit  is  fully  installed,  it  will 
more  than  crowd  the  twenty-six  cases,  the 
pavilion,  and  the  wall  space  devoted  to  it 
Mexico  Day  found  but  one-third  of  the 


exhibit  in  place,  and  that  representing 
but  three  things — antiquities,  fancy-work, 
railroads.  The  Pefiapil  Collection,  part 
of  which  only  is  yet  on  display,  is  one  of 
the  finest  archaeological  collections  from 
Mexico  in  existence.  In  fancy-work  there 
are  here  fine  drawn-work,  elegant  shawls 
— reminders  of  the  old  Spanish  days — 
embroidered  scarfs,  handsome  artificial 
flowers  and  plants  made  by  the  girls  in  the 
State  School  at  Toluco,  in  the  State  of 
Mexico.  The  railway  exhibit  consists  of 
a  large  railroad  map  of  the  Republic  and 
a  series  of  photographic  views  along  the 
two  greatest  roads — the  Central  and  the 
National.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  of 
the  products  of  the  State  of  Mexico — 
woods,  fibers,  textile  fabric?,  building 
stones,  etc.  Later  on  this  exhibit  will  be 
filled  out  until  it  suitably  represents  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  whole 
country.  Governor  Villada,  of  the  State  of 
Mexico,  has  shown  particular  interest  in 
the  Exposition,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  be  present  on  Mexico  Day.  On  ac- 
count, however,  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  exhibit,  little  was  done  in  celebration. 
Through  the  day  visitors  were  welcomed 
and  shown  what  was  on  display.  Among 
the  guests  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Mexi- 
can Legation  at  Washington  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  (Fomentd).  In  the  even- 
ing the  fireworks  were  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  the  occasion — one  piece  being 
a  welcome  to  the  Mexican  guests,  .another 
their  national  flag.  It  is  possible  that  a 
later  date  may  be  set  for  a  more  satisfac- 
tory celebration. 


So  Many 

By  Frank  L.  Stanton 

So  many  stars  in  the  infinite  space — 

So  many  worlds  in  the  light  of  God's  face. 

So  many  storms  ere  the  thunders  shsill  cease — 
So  many  paths  to  the  portals  of  Peace. 

So  many  years,  so  many  tears — 

Sighs  and  sorrows  and  pangs  and  prayers. 

So  many  ships  in  the  desolate  night — 
So  many  harbors,  and  only  one  Light. 

So  many  creeds  like  the  weeds  in  the  sod — 
So  many  temples,  and  only  one  God. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  Enthronement  of  Faith1 

By  the  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  Smith 

Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northampton,  Mass. 


While  he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them :  and  behold  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
which  said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.— St.  Matthew  xvii,.  5. 

IF  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  his 
brother,  ever  associated  their  theo- 
logical training  with  the  places  where 
it  took  place,  they  must  have  sometime 
gone  back  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude  and 
loyalty  to  visit  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion. 

It  was  good  for  them  to  be  there  origi- 
nally with  Jesus.  It  was  good  for  them  to 
go  back  there  with  the  same  Jesus,  with 
their  added  experiences  and  deeper  under- 
standing. If  they  ever  did  go  back  there 
together  to  stand  on  the  Mount,  their 
thoughts  must  have  flown  still  further 
back  to  the  time  when  they  began  to  see 
the  meaning  and  the  glory  of  the  life  of 
Christ;  when  Moses  and  the  law,  and 
Elias  and  prophecy  and  the  movement 
of  the  world,  began  to  be  associated  with 
Jesus ;  a  time  when  they  dared  to  stand 
on  tentative  ground  and  state  incom- 
pletely their  imperfect  thoughts;  when 
out  of  their  hasty  conclusions  and  their 
three  tabernacles  there  grew  the  higher 
idea  and  the  better  vision,  for  when  they 
had  lifted  up  their  eyes  they  saw  no  man 
save  Jesus  only.  They  must  have  almost 
felt  again  that  bright  cloud  overshadow- 
ing them,  as  they  stood  there  on  the 
Mount :  a  cloud  which  came,  not  because 
they  saw  so  little,  but  because  they 
saw  so  much ;  not  from  doubt,  but  from 
belief ;  not  from  a  growing  darkness,  but 
from  an  excess  of  illumination.  Their 
fear  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud  did  not 
come  from  the  fact  that  everything  was 
going  to  pieces,  but  because  of  the  new 
thoughts  and  powers  which  were  rushing 
into  their  minds  and  lives.  New  mean- 
ings, new  certainties,  new  inspirations 
pouring  in  from  all  directions ;  defying 
classification  and  big  with  eternal  conse- 
quences. Their  fear  came  from  their  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  new  light  and 
power  which  were  all  about  them, 

Within  that  bright  cloud  and  with  that 

1  Sermon  preached  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge. Tune  16, 1896.  *•-•.. 


divine  fear,  they  heard  always  the  voice  of 
a  personal  God,  and  felt  the  immediate 
presence  of  his  well-beloved  Son.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we,  alumni  of  this 
School,  come  back  to  visit  her  to-day.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  theological  seminary 
is  a  wilderness  where  men  go  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil.  That  may  be  in 
one  sense  true,  but  every  seminary  ought 
to  be,  and — I  can  only  speak  for  one — this 
School  of  Theology  is,  a  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration which  men  can  climb  and  upon 
which  they  can  stand  in  the  presence  of 
a  glorified  Christ 

We  come  here  with  a  personal  love  for 
the  professors  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  the  School,  and  who  have  led  us  year 
after  year  up  the  Mount  Our  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  days  when  we  lived  on  these 
heights,  and  said  foolish  things,  made  hasty 
conclusions,  and  built  tabernacles  because 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  burn- 
ing, shining  certainties.  The  overshad- 
owing cloud  came  from  faith,  not  from 
doubt ;  the  indwelling  fear  came,  not  be- 
cause everything  was  slipping  away  from 
under  our  feet,  but  because  everything 
was  becoming  related  in  multitudinous 
ways  to  a  divine  Presence.  We  come 
back  having  taken  our  vision  and  tested 
it  with  the  realities  of  life,  having  faced 
the  world's  problems,  and  walked  with 
death,  and  met  resurrections  and  ascen- 
sions and  descents  of  the  spirit ;  and  we 
return  with  the  cloud  and  with  the  fear, 
but  with  a  deeper  assurance,  having  faith 
in  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  and  loyalty  to  the  Church 
which  he  himself  instituted,  and  of  which 
he  is  the  head. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  return. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  spirit  of  the  School. 
It  is  concerning  this  spirit  that  I  want  to 
speak  to-day.  I  want  to  speak  of  that 
peculiar  attitude  towards  truth,  towards 
God,  which  comes  from  an  excess  of  illu- 
mination and  the  consequent  present 
inability  adequately  to  control  certainties ; 
of  the  loyalty  which  comes  from  an  over- 
whelming faith  ;  of  the  cloud  overshadow- 
ing the  tyount  9f  Tirosfj^urAtion.     JV>r 
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there  is  a  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  Church 
which  comes  from  the  feeling  that  the 
present  movement  of  the  world  is  away 
from  Christ;  that  modern  thought  is 
hostile  to  Christianity ;  that  the  Church 
is  in  danger.  And  there  is  the  other 
loyalty  which  springs  out  of  the  conviction 
that  the  movement  of  the  world  is  toward 
Christ,  that  modern  thought  favors  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  Church  is  safe.  There 
is  the  fine  loyalty  of  the  Swiss,  who  love 
their  country  because  it  is  so  small  and 
in  such  danger,  and  who  trust  to  the 
encompassing  mountains  to  shut  them  in 
from  the  evil  of  the  world  outside.  And 
there  is  the  loyalty  of  the  American  who 
loves  his  country  because  it  is  so  large 
and  safe,  and  open  to  the  whole  wide 
world.  Uncertainty  and  sureness.  A 
holding  on  to  what  you  have  for  fear  of 
the  f utur|,  and  a  disregard  of  form  because 
of  the  certainty  of  something  better.  There 
is  a  loyalty  to  truth  because  it  seems  to 
be  slipping  away,  and  a  loyalty  to  truth 
because  it  seems  to  be  pouring  in  and 
almost  overwhelming  us.  There  is  the 
loyalty  which  makes  us  want  to  preserve 
this  old  tree  because  of  its  associations  and 
its  present  grateful  shade.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  loyalty  which  dares  to  cut 
and  prune  a  young  tree  down  to  the  earth 
in  order  that  it  may  grow  higher  into  the 
heavens;  that  dares  to  rest  upon  the 
human,  knowing  that  it  will  grow  into  the 
divine,  that  has  to  do  with  the  natural 
and  afterwards  with  that  which  is  spiritual. 
There  is  the  loyalty  which  preserves  the 
Old  South  and  makes  it  a  museum  of 
dead  things.  There  is  the  loyalty  which 
builds  the  New  Old  South,  making  it 
stand  for  the  Christ  of  to-day.  There  is  the 
splendid  loyalty  of  St.  Thomas,  who  sees 
nothing  ahead  but  death  for  the  one  per- 
son in  the  world  who  has  given  him  life, 
and  he  cries  out :  "  Let  us  also  go,  that 
we  may  die  with  Him."  And  there  is  the 
other  loyalty*  of  the  person  who  sees 
through  death  the  resurrection,  and  al- 
though the  truth  is  so  overpowering  that 
he  cannot  frame  it  into  words,  it  is  the 
one  certainty  which  he  holds  in  himself, 
making  him  cry  out :  "  Let  us  also  go, 
that  we  may  rise  with  him." 

There  are  the  two  loyalties.  Both  have 
produced  noble  lives.  It  is  far  from  my 
purpose  to  say  anything  against  the  sin- 
cerity and  value  of  either  of  them.     Both 


of  them  are  fine  and  true  attitudes  to- 
wards Christ  and  his  Church.  But  what 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  is  the  fact  that 
one  kind  of  loyalty  comes  from  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  as  in  daoger  from  the 
great  world  movement,  which  is  thought 
to  be  outside,  and  the  other  kind  of  loyalty 
springs  from  the  idea  of  the  Church  as 
large  and  sure,  and  open  to  truth  every- 
where. It  is  easy  to  see  the  dangers 
which  come  from  the  exaggeration  of 
either  of  these  loyalties.  On  the  one 
hand,  undue  anxiety,  a  feverish  holding 
on  to  forms,  and  a  building  of  unnatural 
barriers  to  keep  out  a  supposed  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand  a  doing  away  with  all 
distinctions,  and  a  carelessness  and  some- 
times recklessness  which  come  from  the 
consciousness  of  strength.  So  that,  while 
the  loyalty  of  defense  needs  to  break 
down  its  barriers  and  open  itself  to  the 
world  and  let  in  some  ideas,  the  loyalty 
of  openness  needs  to  stop  and  consider  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  immigration 
into  a  free  Church  ot  ideas  which  are  lame 
and  impotent  But  it  is  just  as  bad  to 
keep  a  true  idea  out  as  to  let  a  false  one  in. 
And  after  all  that  is  said,  here  are  the  two 
attitudes,  the  two  loyalties,  existing  to-day. 
One  attitude  sees  Christianity,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  danger  from 
all  these  modern  ideas,  and  it  fears  for 
its  own  life.  And  the  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  with  his  character- 
istic honesty,  calls  upon  his  Seminary  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Church.  The  other  atti- 
tude sees  new  light  and  power  coming  in 
from  all  directions,  and  is  overcome  by 
the  mighty  rush  of  bewildering  certainties, 
and  fears  not  because  Christianity  is  in 
danger,  but  because  the  vision  is  so 
splendid  and  the  responsibility  so  great. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  loyalty  which  char- 
acterizes this  School. 

These  two  loyalties  are  found  in  the 
two  different  attitudes  towards  the  Bible. 
One  side  looks  upon  all  criticism  as  an 
enemy  which  threatens  the  life  of  the 
Bible.  The  other  side  has  such  faith  in 
the  book  that  no  criticism  can  harm  it. 
It  is  there ;  it  is  theirs.  This  School 
stands  for  no  one  result  in  higher  or  lower 
criticism.  It  stands  for  the  supreme 
right  of  interpretation,  and  the  liberty  to 
criticise.  Both  the  one  Isaiah  and  the 
two  Isaiah  men  may  be  higher  critics.  It 
stands  for  the  truth  that,  whatever  the  re- 
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suit  of  the  best  scholarship  may  be,  it  has 
not  changed  the  Bible  one  iota.  The 
Bible  is  the  same  book  that  it  has  always 
been.  And  the  question  whether  Moses 
wrote  or  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch  is 
a  comparatively  unimportant  one ;  and  the 
man  who  takes  one  side  or  the  other  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  old 
idea  or  the  results  of  the  higher  critics, 
and  lets  his  faith  in  the "  Bible  rest  upon 
that,  is  making  permanent  that  which 
may  change ;  is  placing  undue  emphasis 
upon  that  which  is  not  vital.  He  is 
building  a  tabernacle  to  Moses.  The  so- 
called  higher  critic  is  in  as  much  danger 
of  doing  this  as  is  the  old-fashioned  con- 
servative. Both  build  the  tabernacle  to 
Moses. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  question  of  in- 
spiration. The  man  who  rests  upon  any 
theory  of  inspiration,  as  if  the  Bible  stood 
or  fell  by  it,  is  making  permanent  that 
which  may  change.  He  has  lost  the 
sense  of  proportion,  and  is  building  a 
tabernacle  to  Elias. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  School  is  doing. 
She  is  not  committed  to  any  theory.  She 
takes  her  sons  up  on  the  Mount,  and 
throws  the  Bible  wide  open  to  all  the 
light  from  the  heavens,  until  it  stands 
transfigured  before  them.  Light  pours  in 
upon  it  from  every  direction.  Now  we 
see  it  in  the  light  of  the  modern  idea  of 
history.  Now  the  fierce  light  of  develop- 
ment beats  upon  it.  Now  it  is  seen  in  the 
burning  light  of  experience,  the  struggle 
of  a  soul  towards  God — the  soul  of  the 
nation,  the  soul  of  the  individual,  the  soul 
of  all  mankind ;  then  God's  revelation 
of  himself  in  history  and  in  the  life  of  a 
man,  and  man  finding  salvation.  Now  it 
is  seen  in  lights  that  cannot  be  classified, 
which  are  only  intimations  of  glory,  and 
the  deep  meanings  elude  you.  These 
lights  are  beating  upon  and  burning  into 
the  Bible  of  to-day,  thus  becoming  one 
fierce  light,  so  illuminating  that  we  do 
not  know  just  where  we  are.  A  cloud 
overshadows  us.  We  do  not  fear  because 
we  think  that  the  Bible  is  being  de- 
stroyed; but  we  tremble  as  we  wonder 
whether  we  can  begin  to  grasp  and  pro- 
claim its  overpowering  significance.  But 
within  that  cloud,  and  with  that  fear,  we 
look  more  and  more  upon  the  whole  Bible 
as  the  life  of  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  the  living  God.     The  tabernacles 


to  Moses  and  Elias  disappear,  and  we  see 
Jesus  only.  We  are  so  loyal  to  the  Bible 
that  we  dare  to  treat  it  like  other  books, 
knowing  that  it  will  grow  and  grow  into 
the  inspired  word  of  God.  As  we  stand 
on  the  Mount,  there  is  the  feeling  of 
emancipation,  and  loyalty  to  the  Bible 
becomes  loyalty  to  the  historic  life  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  resting  upon  the  essential  mean- 
ing, and  being  so  sure  of  it  and  so  inde- 
pendent because  of '  it  that  all  investi- 
gation and  criticism  are  welcomed,  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  School. 

There  is  a  meaning  to  evolution  back 
of  any  theory  of  it  Scientists  have  come 
into  possession  of  this  meaning.  And  it 
has  changed  their  whole  attitude  towards 
the  world.  They  have  had  a  new  vision, 
and  nothing  can  take  that  vision  from 
them.  And  away  off  in  the  corner  men 
are  quarreling  about  the  missing  link,  let- 
ting their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
meaning  of  evolution  depend  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  link.  And  every  now 
and  then  the  missing  link  is  found.  And 
while  the  fact  is  interesting,  it  is  rot  vital. 
And  then  some  one  proves  it  a  mistake, 
and  that,  to  a  true  scientist,  is  of  compar- 
ative unimportance.  He  has  entered  al- 
ready into  the  true  meaning  of  evolution, 
and  the  finding  or  the  losing  of  a  link 
does  not  trouble  him.  It  is  not  that  he 
takes  one  side  or  the  other — he  is  above 
both  sides ;  he  has  entered  into  a  mean- 
ing which  is  superior.  This  School  rests 
upon  deep  meanings  in  truths  and  insti- 
tutions, and  is  independent  of,  and  supe- 
rior to,  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
"  missing  links."  She  is  so  sure  of  the 
great  essential  truths  of  Christianity  that 
the  lower  links  of  a  lower  logic,  one  way 
or  the  other,  cannot  hold  her.  And  she 
is  so  certain  of  the  historic  continuity  of 
the  Church,  her  apostolicity  and  catholic- 
ity, that  she  is  indifferent  to  the  question 
of  the  missing  links  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession. She  has  entered  into  the  true, 
essential  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  and 
her  fear  is  not  that  it  will  not  be  sus- 
tained, but  whether  she  can  grasp  its 
great  significance.  The  man  who  has  all 
the  links  and  the  man  who  spends  his 
time  in  laughing  at  the  links  are  both  in 
danger  of  building  tabernacles. 

Now,  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  talk  about  resting  upon  the  es- 
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sential  meaning,  that  it  is  a  vague  term, 
and  "  in  the  clouds,"  and  people  have  a 
right  to  ask  us  what  we  mean.  If  I  at- 
tempt to  state  what  I  think  this  School 
stands  for,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  other 
theological  schools  of  the  Church  have 
not  the  same  great  faith  and  loyalty  to 
the  Church  which  this  one  certainly  has. 
When  I  see  how  easily  and  completely 
she  at  times  is  misunderstood,  1  wonder 
if  we  do  not  sometimes  misunderstand 
the  other  schools.  I  am  only  concerned 
with  this  School  today.  And  I  say  that 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  for  which 
she  stands  is  the  enthronement  of  faith. 
Faith  has  been  dethroned.  It  has  been 
made  to  take  a  subordinate  place,  as  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on  as  a  last  resort,  when 
nothing  better  could  be  found.  In  a 
recent  volume  of  sermons  I  find  this  sen- 
tence :  "  We  may  as  well  candidly  confess 
at  the  outset  that  no  sane  man  would  con- 
sent to  live  by  faith  if  he  had  it  in  bis 
power  to  live  by  knowledge.  If  it  were 
possible  for  men  to  regulate  their  lives  by 
knowledge,  the  other  method — living  by 
faith — might  be  dismissed  at  once  as  the 
idle  dream  of  a  visionarj." 

We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know  ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see, 

says  Tennyson,  as  if  knowledge  were  su- 
perior to  faith.  If  knowledge  is  of  things 
we  see,  and  if  faith  is  of  things  we  do  not 
see,  then  faith  is  the  higher  method. 
Faith  is  the  entrance  into  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  looking  back  or  a  looking  for- 
ward. It  is  the  appropriation  of  the  un- 
seen, eternal  life  of  the  spirit,  living  in  it, 
growing  by  it.  Faith  is  not  finally  lost 
in  sight  Faith  is  ever  being  lost  in  a 
deeper  faith.  We  do  not  pass  through 
the  material  world  and  then  have  faith 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  behind  it ; 
but  our  faith  seizes  hold  of  the  spiritual 
life  within  us  and  about  us,  that  is  the 
one  ever-present  reality.  And  the  mate- 
rial world  expresses  it  in  many  ways. 
We  do  not  find  physical  forces  and  then 
have  faith  that  there  is  a  spiritual  power 
behind  them,  but  our  faith  brings  us  into 
immediate  contact  with  spiritual  forces. 
We  feel  them  about  us  everywhere,  and 
we  run  through  them  until  we  rest  upon 
the  one  great  spiritual  power  which  lies 
behind  them.    That  is,  we  do  not  reason 


from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual.  We 
are  in  possession  of  the  spiritual  by  means 
of  that  which  we  call  faith,  and  within 
that  possession  we  find  our  God,  who  is  a 
Spirit  We  do  not  plow  through  dead 
matter,  and  then  have  faith  that  in  some 
way  there  is  a  personal  God  at  the  other 
end.  We  meet  personality  everywhere 
within  this  spiritual  life,  and  our  faith 
finally  rests  upon  a  personal  God. 

Man,  by  means  of  his  faith,  has  always 
entered  into  this  life  of  the  spirit,  which  has, 
in  different  ways,  expressed  itself  through 
the  material  world.  And  within  and  about 
that  life  there  has  always  been  a  personal 
God  revealing  himself  in  many  ways  until 
God  becomes  incarnate  by  the  revelation 
of  himself  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ  And 
when  Jesus  was  on  earth,  in  the  flesh,  men 
came  to  him,  not  by  sight,  not  by  knowl- 
edge, but  by  faith,  for  character  is  never 
understood  except  by  faith.  And  this  was 
first  of  all  a  spiritual  revelation,  telling  of 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  world  and  of 
the  character  of  God.  This  revelation 
came  through  the  historic  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  all  based  upon  the  historic 
record.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts. 
And  it  is  true  that  dogma  has  tampered 
with  history  when  history  ought  to  have 
regulated  dogma.  But  this  is  also  true : 
after  Jesus  Christ  has  once  lived,  and  man- 
kind has  come  into  possession  of  his  life, 
nothing  can  take  it  away  from  them ;  it 
has  entered  into  their  lives.  The  historic 
record  has  told  man  what  he  by  faith  can 
find  now  in  this  spiritual  world.  And 
man  has  used  his  faith  and  has  found  and 
is  satisfied,  and  all  assaults  upon  the 
Gospel  are  of  none  effect.  Apart  from 
every  other  reason,  man,  by  reason  of  his 
faith,  because  of  what  he  finds  now  in  the 
spiritual  world,  knows  that  the  historic 
records  are  true. 

The  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  I  read  it  in  the  Bible,  opens 
my  faith  to  behold  the  eternal  life  of  Christ 
with  his  Father,  and  I  come  into  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  I  have  that  life,  and 
nothing  can  take  it  from  me.  Institutions 
become  the  embodiment  of  a  living  Christ. 
The  sacrament  is  the  symbol  of  the  real 
presence  of  Jesus.  On  one  of  the  White 
Mountains  there  is  beaten  out  of  the  rock 
the  profile  of  a  man's  face.  It  has  always 
been  there.     You  look  at  it  and  do  not 
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see  it ;  then  somefone  comes  and  points  it 
out  to  you,  and  now  you  can  see  nothing 
else  but  that  face  of  the  man  written  on 
the  rock.  The  life  of  Christ  has  always 
"been  in  the  world,  and  man,  by  faith, 
looked  and  did  not  behold  it  Then  Jesus 
came,  drawing  the  world  to  himself,  mak- 
ing men  see  that  he  was  the  Christ.  And 
humanity,  with  that  vision,  looks  by  faith 
into  the  spiritual  world,  and  can  see 
nothing  else  but  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 
written  on  eternity. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  enthrone- 
ment of  faith  ;  not  the  restoration  of  a  faith 
which  is  tolerated  for  want  of  something 
better,  but  the  enthronement  of  faith  as 
being  supreme,  as  it  takes  man  on  to  the 
mount,  into  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  lets 
him  hear  the  voice  of  a  living,  personal 
God,  in  the  presence  of  his  well-beloved 
Son.  This  School,  I  believe,  stands  for 
the  enthronement  of  faith,  and  she  also 
stands  for  loyalty  to  the  historic  Church 
with  her  historic  creeds.  And  her  loyalty 
to  the  creeds  does  not  come  from  the  fact 
that  she  thinks  that  creeds  are  dying  out, 
and  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  meaning. 
But  she  stands  upon  the  creed,  and  sees 
new  and  old  meanings  pouring  in  tumult- 
uously  from  all  sides.  It  is  not  a  dearth 
but  an  excess  of  meaning  which  is  trou- 
bling the  creed  to-day.  A  creed  is  a  state- 
ment of  facts  of  eternal  importance.  Our 
spiritual  vision  is  based  on  those  facts, 
and  is  anchored  to  them,  and  the  moment 
that  the  fact  gives  us  the  vision,  the  vision 
turns  to  the  fact  and  says,  "It  is  true." 
The  vision  and  the  fact  must  go  together 
to  make  the  creed  of  importance.  We 
are  so  sure  of  the  vision  and  so  certain 
of  the  facts  that  our  loyalty  to  the  creed 
would  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  Christian 
experience,  not  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  creed  is  the  highest  expression  of  the 
holiest  living  in  the  Church.  We  to-day 
demand  the  highest  expression  before  we 
allow  men  the  opportunity  for  the  holiest 
living.  Subscription  to  a  creed  ought  not 
to  be  the  test  of  entrance  into  the  Church, 
but  the  crown  of  the  highest  life  in  the 
Church.  You  cannot  say  that  the  facts 
are  true  until  you  have  had  the  vision. 
Men  say :  "  We  will  keep  you  away  from 
the  vision  until  you  say  that  the  facts  are 
true."  The  best  way  is  to  say  to  a  man, 
"  Here  are  the  facts ;  here  is  the  church, 
the  home  of  the  spiritual  life.     Come  into 


it ;  live  out  your  full  life  in  it.  Catch  the 
vision;  touch  realities;  vivify  the  facts, 
and  then  we  know  that  you  will  finally  say 
the  creed."  The  Church  believes  in  the 
Trinity,  and  wears  it  as  the  crown  of  her 
faith.  The  individual  can  have  a  saving 
faith  in  it  only  after  he  has  entered  into 
relationships  and  experienced  the  meaning 
of  the  spirit ;  and  that  comes  at  the  end, 
not  at  the  beginning.  The  Church  ought 
to  be  the  home  within  which  we  grow 
into  the  creed  and  into  the  Trinity  as  the 
very  highest  expression  of  our  faith.  The 
other  position  is  unscriptural,  unhistoric, 
and  really  against  the  spirit  of  our  Church. 
Ours  is  a  loyalty  which  puts  more  mean- 
ing into  the  creed,  not  less ;  which  places 
it,  not  at  the  foot,  but  at  the  very  summit 
of  the  mount 

We  are  keeping  step  with  the  movement 
of  the  world,  which  is  towards  the  reaffir- 
mation of  the  spirit.  Agnosticism  has 
been  transferred  into  the  realm  of  matter; 
and  as  we  begin  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
relation  between  the  two,  we  would  build 
two  tabernacles,  one  to  matter,  and  one 
to  spirit  Presently  we  shall  see  the 
dominance  of  spirit  and  Jesus  only.  We 
have  passed  through  the  study  of  nature 
to  the  study  of  man,  and  the  movement 
of  thought  is  towards  personality.  We 
have  passed  through  individualism  into 
organization,  and  into  the  authority  of 
institutions  and  creeds.  We  have  waked 
up  to  see  how  all  religions  were  related 
to  the  Christian  religion.  And  we  at  first 
in  our  surprise  would  build  tabernacles  to 
them  all.  We  have  passed  through  that 
stage,  and  see  Christianity  only.  It  is  all 
about  us  in  the  air.  We  have  not  quite 
hitched  our  star  to  a  wagon.  But  we 
already  hear  the  prophecy  of  the  poets  as 
they  tell  of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  faith  is  to  be  crowned. 
Does  our  Church  want  to  be  present  at 
the  coronation  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
men  will  be  loyal  to  the  creed.  Does  our 
Church  want  to  fill  the  creed  with  her 
deepest  meanings  ? 

The  day  is  coming,  the  day  is  at  hand, 
when  we  shall  harness  these  certainties, 
and  bring  the  thunder  and  lightning  into 
theology.  The  world  is  ready  for  a  per- 
sonal God  ;  ready  for  the  life  of  thespirit ; 
ready  for  theology.  Some  day  we  shall 
hold  theology  in  our  hand,  in  the  light  of 
the  spirit,  and  preach  the  Incarnation 
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and  the  Atonement,  the  meaning  of  mira- 
cles, the  truth  of  the  Trinity,  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  move  on  with, 
and,  if  possible,  ahead  of,  the  world 
towards  the  spirit.  Let  us  have  all  the 
air  of  heaven,  so  that  we  may  breathe 
aright  We  do  want  facts ;  we  must  have 
them ;  but,  oh !  do  let  us  leave  some  room 
for  the  play  of  the  imagination.  Let  us 
be  allowed  to  lose  ourselves  for  a  moment 
in  a  cloud,  and  seize  hold  of  something 
too  big  for  definition.  Let  us  have  in 
every  seminary  a  professor  of  poetry,  like 
David ;  and  a  master  of  paradoxes,  like 
St  Paul.  We  do  want  a  systematic  the* 
ology,  but  we  do  not  want  to  bring  our 


theology  down  to  our  system,  but  lift  our 
system  up  into  our  theology.  Institutions, 
yes,  but  also  intuitions. 

With  our  faith  and  with  our  creed  let 
us  linger  for  a  moment  on  this  beautiful 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  as  the  sun  goes 
down.  All  tabernacles  seem  to  disappear. 
We  hear  the  voice  of  a  personal  God,  and 
we  stand  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  his 
Son.  As  we  stand  together  for  a  moment 
before  we  part,  we  do  it  in  the  confidence 
of  an  intense  faith  and  undying  loyalty  to 
the  Church  of  God.  We  fear  as  we  enter 
into  the  cloud,  as  we  wonder  whether  we  can 
be  true  to  the  spirit  of  this  great  School, 
and,  therefore,  true  to  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  Christianity  and  the  Church,  to-day. 


D 


Books  and  Dolly 

By  John  Walcott 


^OLLY,"  said  I  the  other  day,  as 
my  niece  came  in  from  school, 
"  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  a 
little  after  dinner,  my  dear,  if  you  have 
time.,, 

"  The  idea  I"  said  Dolly,  with  just  the 
slightest  glance  downward  toward  a  little 
strap-full  of  books  under  her  arm.  "  You 
funny  uncle  1  If  I  have  time  !"  She  looked 
very  rosy  and  pretty  and  happy,  as  she 
seated  herself  at  the  table,  after  kissing 
my  sister,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  little 
ceremony — as,  indeed,  so  did  I.  Dolly  ate, 
as  usual,  with  a  good  appetite. 

"  Well,  Winifred,"  I  said,  after  bearing 
up  for  some  time  under  the  volley  of  in- 
terrogatives  which  came  over  the  table  to 
me  from  my  sister's  kind  eyes.  "  Never 
mind ;  I'm  not  going  to  do  her  any  harm." 

**  No,  John ;  but — but  I  didn't  know 
there  was  anything — I'm  sure,  from  the 
way  you  look,  there  must  he  something — " 

"  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes," 

I  quoted.  "  Well,  I  hope  I'm  not  going 
to  be  wicked,  but  I  shall  certainly  be 
serious." 

•*  Why,  uncle !"  said  Dolly,  looking  up, 
half-startled  in  spite  of  her  theory — which 
I  have  heard  her  state  openly — that  her 
Uncle  John's  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 
"You're  not  vexed  with  me  about  any- 
thing,  are  you  ?" 


"  No,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  not  with  you !" 

"  Because  if  you  were,"  jumping  up  and 
bringing  the  bundle  of  books,  from  one  of 
which  she  drew  a  card,  "  look  at  this  1" 

It  was  a  monthly  High  School  report, 
with  a  comment  of  "  Excellent "  to  her 
credit  in  every  study. 

"  That  is  very  good  and  gratifying.  It 
will  please  your  father,"  I  said,  somewhat 
gravely. 

"  It  pleases  my  uncle,  doesn't  it  ?"  asked 
Dolly,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  Ye-es,"  I  said,  "  all  but  that"  And 
I  pointed  to  the  item  which  read,  "  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Excellent." 

11  But  why  do  you  say  « all  but  that '  ?" 
inquired  my  sister,  who  had  come  to  look 
over  my  shoulder.  "  I  should  have  said 
you  would  like  that  best  of  all." 

"  So  I  should,  indeed,"  I  cried,  warmly, 
"  if  it  were  true ;  but  it  isn't  And  that  is 
what  my  sermon  is  to  be  about  Have 
you  finished  your  dinner,  Dolly  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dolly.  She  had  flushed 
finely,  and  was  plainly  inclined  to  be  in- 
jured at  my  flat  contradiction  of  so  sacred 
an  authority  as  a  monthly  report  "  But 
— but — it  says  'Excellent,'  doesn't  it? 
What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  says  that,  Dolly ;  but  look  at 
this.  Here's  a  bit  of  testimony  on  the 
other  side.  How  much  literary  taste  does 
this  bear  witness  to  ?  Do  you  really  think 
that  any  one  whose  appreciation  of  litera- 
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ture  was  excellent  would  spend  four  or 
five  hours  a  day— -or  one,  for  that  matter — 
in  reading  such — such  rot  as  this?"  I 
lifted  two  books  from  Dolly's  little  pile  on 
the  table.  They  were  thick  duodecimos, 
brown-paper-covered,  the  edges  dingy  with 
much  thumbing,  and  a  bold  label  on  the 
outside,  "  Barfield  Public  Library,  Seven 
Days."  I  held  them  up  with  somewhat 
gingerly  care,  for  their  aspect  was  not 
savory,  and  there  exhaled  from  them  an 
unspeakably  musty,  fusty  odor,  which  was 
not  that  of  sanctity. 

"  Why,  John,  surely  they  are  not — wrong 
books,  dear,"  cried  my  sister  Winifred. 
"You  must  be  mistaken  about  them. 
What  are  they  ?"  She  reached  her  hand 
toward  them,  but  I  tossed  them  impa- 
tiently aside. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  ruthlessly, 
"  and  I  don't  think  I  care.  It  isn't  in 
the  least  hard  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
thing  they  are.  l  Lily's  Sweethearts,'  by 
Ttte  Duchess,  like  as  not,  or  'Gladys: 
The  Tale  of  a  Lost  Love,'  by  Gloriana 
Strange,  or — " 

"  They're  not,  uncle,"  began  Dolly. 

"  It  doesn't  matter.  That's  the  breed, 
I'm  certain.  Wrong  books?  Yes,  and 
immoral  books !  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
handling  of  such  dog's-eared,  bedraggled, 
unclean  volumes  as  these  isn't  a  question 
of  morals,  it  comes  veiy  near  it" 

"  John,  John  I"  murmured  my  sister  in 
a  shocked  tone,  though  with  a  glimmer  of 
sympathy  in  her  quick  look. 

"  No,  I'll  not  be  smoothed  down,"  I 
said,  warming  to  my  subject.  "  I'm  sick, 
fairly  sick,  of  this  great  and  glorious  Amer- 
ican public  library  business;  not  in  its 
theory — that's  all  very  pietty — but  in  its 
working,  under  the  management  of  stupid 
buying  committees  and  stupider  libra- 
rians." 

"Why,  uncle,"  said  Dolly,  "Miss  Otis 
is  just  lovely  1"  There  were  tears  in  my 
niece's  eyes.  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  After 
all,  it  was  not  entirely  her  fault,  or  the 
library's.  There  were  not  ten  good  books 
in  the  home  in  which  she  had  spent  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  her  life.  Her  own 
mother  read  nothing  but  trashy  novels, 
and  her  father  "  had  no  time "  for  any- 
thing but  the  newspapers  and  his  mining 
journal,  although  he  had  some  pride  in 
the  fact  that  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
3uch  "great  hands  to  read."     He  was 


the  prosperous  superintendent  of  a  great 
Western  mine,  and  had  sent  his  daughter 
East  to  be  properly  educated.  She  came 
from  a  community  in  which  to  read  at  all 
was  to  be  admired.  The  wonder  and 
pity  of  it  was  that  during  the  two  years  of 
her  life  with  us,  our  traditions  of  good 
taste  (Winifred,  with  all  her  fond  excuses 
of  Dolly,  is  quite  as  keen  as  I  in  her  dis- 
crimination), our  carefully  chosen  home 
library,  and  our  exceptional  high  school 
— this  clever  girl  had  not  been  weaned 
from  her  unwholesome  appetite  for  vulgar 
sentimental  fiction.  The  real  interest  of 
her  budding  womanhood  lay  in  the  read- 
ing— or  gobbling — of  cheap  novels.  With 
the  amazing  conscientiousness  of  girlhood, 
she  performed  her  school  tasks  faithfully, 
and  her  teachers  gave  her  the  credit  which 
was  due  to  her  success  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation. From  eight  till  four  she  was 
busy  with  school  and  with  her  lessons  for 
the  next  day.  But,  having  done  her  prob- 
lems, read  her  fifty  lines  of  Virgil,  and 
studied  her  scene  of  Shakespeare  (all  in 
the  same  spirit),  she  plunged  into  a  story, 
and  seldom  emerged  till  bedtime.  I  had 
tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  the  habit,  but 
with  no  success.  She  didn't  like  my 
books,  either,  she  said. 

It  was  time  to .  take  sterner  measures. 
So  when  those  tearful  eyes  began  to  beg 
for  mercy,  I  would  not  see  them. 

"  How  many  of  these — these  things  do 
you  read  every  week,  Dolly  ?"  I  asked. 

"Three  or  four,  usually;  it  was  four 
last  week,"  said  Dolly,  slowly. 

"And  I  suppose  it  doesn't  occur  to 
you  that  you  are  a  dissipated  girl,  die 
slave  of  a  distressing  habit  ?  Yes,  and,  to 
put  it  more  plainly  still,  you  are  often  in- 
toxicated. I  have  noticed  that  during  a 
large  part  of  every  day — you  keep  sober 
during  working  hours,  to  be  sure — you 
are  under  the  influence  of  a  stupefying 
drug.  You  are  dulling  your  intellectual 
faculties  with  too  much  small  beer,  just 
as  our  neighbor,  the  little  Dutchman  (who 
is  a  very  well-meaning  fellow,  by  the  way), 
dulls  his,  when  his  day's  work  is  done. 
What  does  it  mean,  pray,  when  you  come 
to  supper  with  burning  cheeks  and  shin- 
ing eyes,  and  can  hardly  speak  or  listen 
or  eat  till  you  find  out  whether  Angelina 
listened  to  Edgar's  addjpsses  or  not? 
Isn't  that  intoxication?  I  have  known 
several  mental  drunkards  made  in  just 
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this  way — incurables;  there  is  no  Keeley 
method,  I  believe,  for  this  sort." 

Dolly  wasn't  tearful  now.  She  sat 
erect  and  clear-eyed  and  proud ;  and  I'm 
afraid  she  was  more  angry  than  impressed 
with  my  figure  of  speech. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  a  bit  like  you  to  talk 
this  way,  uncle.  You  know  father  and 
mother  like  me  to  read.  And  our  litera- 
ture teacher  says  the  Barfield  Library  is  a 
very  good  one ;  and  I  didn't  know  you 
felt  so  about  novels,  I'm  sure." 

"  About  novels  ?  I  don't  I  like  a 
good  novel  as  well  as  any  one.  I  could 
give  you  a  list  of  a  few  hundred  novels 
or  so  which  would  be  well  worth  your 
reading — reading,  not  skimming;  you 
couldn't  manage  four  a  week." 

"  I've  read  almost  all  of  Dickens  and 
Scott,"  said  poor  Dolly. 

"  And  Cooper  ?"  I  as^ed.  "  Well,  I'm 
glad  of  that.  It's  a  good  thing  to  have 
done  at  your  age.  But,  bless  you !  there 
are  other  good  things  left  to  do.  You 
ought  to  be  going  on,  now  that  you  have 
made  a  start.  Certainly  you  oughtn't  to 
go  backward.  What  a  drop  from  '  Ivan- 
hoe  '  to  « the  Elsie  Books,'  from  *  Bleak 
House '  to '  Molly  Bawn ' !  My  dear,  have 
you  ever  heard  of  Thackeray  and  Jane 
Austen  and  George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Dolly,  listlessly,  "we've 
studied  them  all  in  school,  but  I  don't 
care  for  them.  Things  are  so  long  hap- 
pening." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  have  happenings, 
why  not  try  Crawford  and  Stevenson 
and—" 

"  But  I  didn't  know  they  were  any  better 
than  the  others,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  don't 
understand  style,  and  that,  you  know." 

"  I  know.  You  don't  understand.  How 
should  you?  These  books  are  in  the 
public  library,  and  the  library  is  sup- 
ported by  the  town.  A  book  is  a  book, 
and  therefore  where's  the  harm  ?  I  won- 
der how  many  Barfield  boys  and  girls 
reason  in  that  way?  I  wonder  how  many 
Barfield  parents  look  at  a  library  book  with 
a  certain  reverence,  as  if  the  stamp  on  the 
cover  were  a  fetich  which  guaranteed  its 
contents  ? 

"There,  go  about  your  studies,  my  dear. 
Think  a  little  of  what  I  have  said,  and  see 
if  you  can  make  anything  out  of  my  growl- 
ing that  will  help  you."  Poor  Dolly  left 
the  room  with  hanging  head,  gathering 


up  her  books  as  she  went  with  something 
of  a  protecting  air.  As  the  door  closed  I 
felt  my  sister's  eyes  upon  me.  There 
was  a  mild  reproach  in  them  which  I 
hastened  to  meet. 

"  I  know,  dear,  it's  largely  the  fault  of 
her  home  training.  I  wish  it  could  be  felt 
here  in  America  that  a  family  without  a 
good  private  library  is  infinitely  more  to 
be  pitied  than  a  family  without  a  piano. 
We  shall  wake  some  day,  as  a  nation,  to 
the  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  our  fault 
in  letting  our  children  think  that  a  public 
collection  of  books  can  be  substituted  for 
the  private  library.  I  have  a  fancy  that 
a  man's  own  books  are  like  his  violin — 
always  at  hand,  ready  to  minister  sweetly 
to  the  mood  of  the  moment,  giving  an 
atmosphere  to  his  thoughts  merely  from 
their  presence ;  comforting  him,  in  short 
A  public  library  is  a  big  organ,  to  which 
we  go  from  time  to  time,  and  on  which  we 
play  laboriously  with  one  finger,  made 
uneasy  by  the  very  vastness  of  its  mech- 
anism and  resources." 

When  I  am  eloquent,  my  sister  Wini- 
fred is  perfectly  attentive ;  only  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  tiny  spark  of  humor  shining 
in  the  corner  of  her  demure  eyes.  Seeing 
such  a  signal,  I  pulled  up  a  bit,  and  went 
on: 

"  Sometimes  I  think  we  should  be  bet- 
ter off  if  the  public  libraries  were  used 
only  for  purposes  of  reference.  Unfor- 
tunately, people  don't  buy  books  when 
they  can  borrow  them.  How  many  well- 
to-do  families  in  this  town  have  a  hundred 
good  books  ?" 

"  But  there  are  very  many  more  fami- 
lies that  are  anything  but  well-to-do ;  they 
can't  spare  money  for  books,  they  really 
can't,"  objected  my  sister. 

"I'm  almost  inclined  to  doubt  it  in 
these  days  of  low-priced  editions,"  said 
I ;  "  but  to  grant  that  there  are  persons 
who  must  rely  entirely  upon  the  public 
store  is  to  demand  that  that  store  be 
carefully  chosen.  There  ought  to  be  in 
every  town  or  city  some  person  or  persons 
to  exercise  a  skilled  oversight  in  the 
make-up  of  the  local  library." 

•'  But  there  are  committees,  aren't 
there  ?"  asked  Winifred,  innocently. 

"  Yes,  there  are  committees,  I  suppose, 
but  they  must  be  ignorant  or  careless,  in 
many  cases.  Probably  not  one  library  in 
a  hundred  is  entirely  free  from  material 
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which  is  in  no  sense  literature.  Perhaps 
the  local  boards  can't  manage  it.  Well, 
then,  why  isn't  it  a  matter  for  the  State 
to  take  in  hand  ?  Why  not  have  a  Library 
Bureau,  and  a  Library  Censor,  a  man  of 
cultivated  tastes  and  wide  sympathies,  who 
should,  with  the  aid  of  competent  local 
assistants,  pass  judgment  upon  every  book 
that  is  likely  to  be  bought  or  received  by 
gift  in  any  public  library  ?  Surely  this 
matter  of  prevention  can  be  taken  care  of 
in  some  such  way.  As  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  young  people  in  the  uses  of 
the  public  library,  and  their  encourage- 
ment in  getting  together  books  of  their 
own,  these  matters  must  be  left  to  mothers 
and  fathers  and  teachers,  though  they 
need  to  be  waked  to  their  responsibility." 

"  I  think  the  parents  and  teachers  are 
quite  conscious  enough  of  their  responsi- 
bility," interrupted  Winifred,  with  some 
energy.  "Why  must  you  ask  them  to  be 
more  miserable  than  they  are?  Don't 
you  think,  John,  you  are  perhaps  a  little — 
a  little— " 

"Cranky?"  I  asked.  Just  then  Dolly 
came  into  the  room  with  her  lessons-all- 
done  expression,  and  an  evident  disposi- 
tion to  forgive.  She  carried  a  brown- 
paper-covered  book  in  her  hand,  and  with- 
out hesitation  came  up  to  me  and  kissed 
me. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  with  a  coaxing 
smile,  "  you  won't  mind  if  I  read  this  one, 
will  you  ?" 

I  opened  the  book  she  held  out  to  me. 
The  paper  was  wretched,  the  typography 
was  poor,  the  binding  was  flimsy.  The 
title-page  read:  "Fancy  Free;  or,  A 
Widow  at  Seventeen,  by  A.  O.  L.  G." 

"  The  girls  say  it  is  perfectly  lovely," 
continued  Dolly,  confidently.  "  Miss  Otis, 
the  librarian,  recommended  it  to  Minnie." 

And  what  was  there  for  me  to  say  ? 


Education  of  the  Colored 
Race 

By  the  Rev.   S.  T.  Willis 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Chapter  VIII.,  entitled 
"  Education  of  the  Colored  Race  in  Indus- 
try," prepared  by  Mr.  Wellford  Addis, 
specialist  in  the  Bureau,  is  so  full  of  valu- 
able statistics  and  so  richly  suggestive 


that  we  do  well  to  study  it  The  redemp- 
tion of  the  vast  Afro-American  population 
in  the  United  States  can  never  be  accom- 
plished without  a  system  of  education  that 
will  meet  the  peculiar  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  the  negro.  This  is  one  reason 
for  speaking  of  the  negro  problem  as  one 
of  the  gravest  calling  for  solution  at  our 
hands.  The  other  cause  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  includes  a  school  population  of 
more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  (from 
five  to  eighteen  years  of  age)  in  the 
seventeen  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir 
ginia,  and  West  Virginia,  while  in  the 
same  States  the  white  school  population 
is  just  a  little  over  five  millions. '  In  the 
school  year  ending  in  1894  only  52.72 
per  cent,  of  the  colored  school  children 
of  these  States  were  enrolled  on  the 
school  registers,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  enrollment  in  actual  attendance  was 
60.07,  or  a  fraction  over  one  in  every 
four  of  the  colored  children  who  attended 
school  in  1893-4.  In  these  States  there 
are  160  special  schools  and  colleges,  sup- 
ported for  the  most  part  by  the  various 
religious  denominations,  in  which  there 
are  comparatively  few  professional  stu- 
dents, but  a  large  number  of  normal  and 
industrial  students.  In  these  160  institu- 
tions, which  are  in  a  large  measure  private 
corporations,  there  are  1,350  teachers, 
18,494  elementary  and  13,175  secondary 
students,  and  only  1,161  college  students. 
There  are  5,940  studying  to  be  teachers, 
95  to  be  nurses,  1,067  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, while  12,050  are  preparing  for 
industrial  pursuits. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  experiment 
"  student  labor "  was  simply  a  means  to 
an  end — a  remuneration  for  tuition,  etc ; 
but  now  it  has  become  an  end  in  itself — an 
education  which  perhaps  is  the  best  that 
can  be  given.  The  Commissioner  endeav- 
ors to  show  the  character  of  the  technical 
equipment  and  course  of  instruction  of 
the  institutions  interested  in  the  effort  to 
teach  the  negro  the  dignity  of  labor.  The 
Commission  of  Visitation  to  Tuscaloosa 
Institute  for  the  Training  of  Colored 
Ministers,  in  their  report  very  wisely  said 
that  "the  curriculum  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  of  the  white  ra9c 
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need  essential  modification  and  adapta- 
tion in  their  application  to  negro  schools." 
The    intellectual  difficulties,    the  moral 
weakness,  and    the  hereditary   aptitude 
for  certain  kinds  of  labor  possessed  by 
the  negro  tend  to  confirm  this  statement. 
Though  the  strong  gregarious  instinct 
of  the  negro  draws  him  toward  the  great 
centers  of   population,   he  is  not  fitted 
either  by  nature  or  education  for  those 
vocations    and   pursuits  for  which  men 
congregate  in  cities — for  manufactures  or 
commerce.     Moreover,  the  inclination  of 
this  race,   drawn  from    its    inheritance, 
tends  to  keep  it  wedded  to  the  soil.     The 
negro  is  more  at  home  on  the  farm  than 
in  the  alleys  and  back  streets  of  cities 
and  towns ;  and  a  word  about  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  intended  to  fit  bim 
for  his   ancestral  vocation   is  in  order. 
Training  in  agriculture  has  proven  one 
of  the  very  best  means  of  education,  until 
now  an  effort  is  being  made  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  to  teach  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples  of  agriculture.     The  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  negro  race  take 
kindly  to  the  printing-press ;  and  perhaps 
printing  as  a  vocation   is  strongly  con- 
genial to  the  colored  man.     It  is  one  of 
the  first  trades  taught  him  in  many  of 
these    schools.     As   a  trade  it  arouses 
the  intelligence,  stimulates  the  inventive 
genius,  and  is  a  help  financially  to  the 
institution  where  it  is  taught.     Carpentry, 
wheelwrighting,  blacksmi  thing,  shoe  and 
harness  making,  and  many  other  lines  of 
the  mechanic  arts  are  pursued  in  different 
schools  of  the  South,  and  in  ever}'  instance 
they  have  proven  that  the  negro  is  by 
nature  better  adapted    to  these  things 
than   to   the  learned  professions.     The 
distribution  of  students  in  these  branches 
is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  effect  of 
demand  on  supply :   5,400  are  studying 
sewing ;  1,783,  cooking ;  1,786,  carpentry; 
only  67  metal  work ;  200,  machine-shop 
work ;  202,  plastering.    If  these  branches 
could  be  taught  more   universally,  they 
would  soon  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem,  and 
the  industrial  South  will  never  reach  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity  and  glory  until 
the  colored  race  is  well  trained  in  the 
mechanic  arts.     Neither  will  the  problem 
be  fully  solved  until  we  train  negro  teach- 
ers and  preachers  to  educate  and  evangel- 
ize their  own  people.     Reading  between 


the  lines  of  this  important  report,  the 
opinion,  formed  after  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  South  and  close  investigation 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  only  strengthened : — The  second 
emancipation  of  the  negro  race  must 
come  from  the  school  and  the  church,  and 
will  result  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  freedom  of  eight  millions  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 


A  Young  Economist 

By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick 

He  was  my  very  self.  I  was  making 
my  first  real  visit  to  Boston.  I  had  been 
there  several  times  before  after  a  fashion, 
but  it  was  a  sea-fashion,  with  my  father, 
Skipper  Chadwick,  in  one  fishing  schooner 
or  another,  to  get  salt  for  his  trips  to  the 
Grand  Banks  or  Quereau.  If  my  father 
had  been  a  king  and  I  the  heir  apparent, 
the  crew  could  not  have  treated  me  more 
respectfully,  not  to  say  reverently.  Uncle 
David  Mason  (almost  everybody  was 
Uncle  this  or  that  in  those  old  fishing 
days),  who  went  cook  with  my  father  for 
years  and  years — a  queer  little  speck  of  a 
man,  who  would  be  a  hundred  dollars 
any  day  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  pocket — 
couldn't  do  enough  for  me,  and  I  wonder 
much  that  he  didn't  take  me  as  far  up 
into  the  city  as  Faneuil  Hall ;  but  if  he 
ever  did,  I've  clean  forgotten  it.  How 
strangely  beautiful  it  was  working  up 
through  the  islands,  and  then  in  and  out 
among  the  ships  and  smaller  vessels  in 
the  harbor  until  we  came  to  our  wharf  at 
last !  I  remember  that  once  I  woke  up  in 
the  morning  imagining  myself  in  my  bed 
at  home  and  calling  "  Mother,"  and  Uncle 
David  and  the  others  having  a  good  laugh 
at  me.  All  I  saw  of  Boston  on  those  little 
voyages  was  the  harbor  and  the  wharves 
and  shipping;  but  now  at  last  I  made  a 
triumphal  entry  by  the  train  from  Marble- 
head  My  cousin  Sarah  Jane  had  mar- 
ried in  Boston,  and  I  was  going  to  stay 
with  her  for  a  few  days.  I  was  probably 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  I  should 
know  exactly  if  I  knew  the  year  the 
u  Great  Republic  "  was  launched,  because 
during  my  visit  I  went  to  the  launching. 
She  was  the  largest  ship  afloat;  4,000 
tons !  and  a  sailing  ship  at  that     I  went 
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to  see  my  Uncle  Ambrose  at  his  office  in 
State  Street,  where  he  was  a  commission 
merchant,  and  his  grave,  old-fashioned 
courtesy  froze  my  young  blood,  which  was 
only  partly  thawed  when  he  gave  me  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar,  a  bigger  piece  of  money 
than  I  had  ever  had  before,  and  advised 
me  to  spend  it  on  the  Boston  Museum ; 
which  I  did. 

But  not  right  off.  I  dallied  with  my 
joy.  And  there  were  other  things  to  do 
which  didn't  cost  a  cent;  for  two,  the 
State  House  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
each  of  which  I  duly  ascended  to  the  top, 
with  great  satisfaction.  Moreover,  at  the 
State  House  I  saw  Chantrey's  statue  of 
Washington,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  it  which 
has  never  been  published  to  this  day, 
though  a  copy  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served.    It  began: 

Speak,  thou  cold  marble ! 

My  first  quarter  was  not  to  be  squan- 
dered recklessly.  I  wanted  the  full  worth 
of  it,  and  I  got  it.  Whether  the  brilliant 
scheme  I  carried  out  was  of  my  own  in- 
vention or  was  suggested  by  my  cousins 
I  cannot  now  remember,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  and  forty  years.  This  was  the 
scheme  :  to  go  to  the  Museum  in  the  after- 
noon and  see  everything  there  was  to  be 
seen,  and  then  wait  over  until  the  even- 
ing, when  Sarah  Jane  and  her  husband 
would  come,  and  pick  me  up,  and  we 
would  all  go  to  the  play  together.  (There 
was  then,  and,  for  all  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  now,  a  theater  attached  to 
the  Museum.)  The  scheme  was  carried 
out  without  a  hitch.  I  do  not  believe  the 
contents  of  the  Museum  were  ever  exam- 
ined more  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
than  they  were  by  me  that  long,  slow, 
happy  afternoon.  If  pleasure  ever  for  a 
moment  flagged,  duty  supported  me.  I 
had  made  a  little  quarto  book  out  of  blue 
letter-paper,  folded  twice  and  neatly  sewed 
together,  and  in  that  I  wrote  down  the 
names  of  all  the  portraits  and  statues,  and 
many  other  objects  of  interest,  including 
the  famous  mermaid,  a  horrible  little 
made-up,  driedup  thing  about  two  feet 
long,  fourteen  less  than  Barnum's  picture 
of  her,  glorious  in  beauty,  on  the  adver- 
tising banner  with  which  he  used  to  tempt 
the  curious  citizen,  when,  before  the  time 
of  which  I  write,  the  mermaid  was  his 
property. 


It  grew  dark  pretty  early,  but  not  until 
I  had  quite  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the 
Museum,  for  I  was  on  hand  when  the 
door  opened.  The  people  in  charge  did 
not  light  up,  and  between  the  beginning 
of  twilight  and  the  opening  of  the  theater 
I  had  two  hours  or  more  to  wait.  Two 
hours  ?  Two  years !  Two  ages !  I  think 
my  conception  of  eternity  dates  from  that 
awful  period.  A  fear  fell  on  me  that  they 
would  turn  me  out,  and  then  a  hope 
dawned  on  me  that-  they  would  do  it 
quick.  It  could  not  have  been  regular 
to  allow  anybody  to  get  the  afternoon  and 
evening  entertainment  for  one  admission. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  explaining  to 
the  curator  the  arrangement  I  had  made. 
Perhaps  I  was  overlooked  deliberately  or 
unconsciously  as  I  lurked  in  some  dim 
niche  or  corner  of  the  place.  Concealed 
on  my  small  person  I  had  something  to 
eat,  but  for  which  I  should  have  fallen 
in  a  deadly  swoon.  I  wonder  that  I 
didn't  as  it  was.  The  statues  and  the 
suits  of  armor  took  on  unnatural  propor- 
tions in  the  dim  half-light  The  mermaid 
became  almost  as  big  as  Barnum  painted 
her.  Worst  of  all  were  the  wax  figures : 
Daniel  Lambert,  who  weighed  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  several  distinguished 
murderers  and  politicians.  It  gives  me  a 
funny  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
even  now,  after  so  many  years,  to  think 
of  them  towering  and  expanding  in  the 
deepening  gloom.  I  believe  that  I  was 
glad  when  absolute  darkness  came  and 
wrapped  everything  in  its  mantle,  and  bid 
them  from  my  aching  sight. 

In  those  good  old  times  the  play  began 
at  half-past  seven,  and  a  little  while  be- 
fore, a  vary  little  while,  they  lighted  up. 
I  had  been  told  where  I  must  stand  to 
meet  Sarah  Jane  and  her  husband,  and  I 
was  on  the  spot,  not  punctually,  but  a 
good  while  before  the  time.  What  if 
they  should  not  come?  But  they  did 
come,  and  if  they  had  been  angels  from 
heaven  they  could  not  have  been  lovelier 
in  my  sight.  I  went  in  with  them  to  the 
theater,  and  I  saw  my  first  play.  I  shall 
never  again  see  anything  so  beautiful. 
Are  there  such  lovely  women  in  the  world 
to-day?  Do  they  make  such  gorgeous 
dresses  now  as  they  did  then  ?  My  ago- 
nies of  the  preceding  time  were  swallowed 
up  in  a  great  sea  of  joy.  I  had  got  my 
money's  worth  at  last 
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One  becomes  aware,  on  the  most  cursory  turn- 
ing of  the  leaves  of  this  work,  that  it  is  of  ampler 
scope  than  any  similar  thesaurus  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  English.  The  names  of  such  schol- 
ars as  Niebuhr,  George  Grate,  and  Richard  Por- 
son,  now  included  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  whose  works  they  have  interpreted,  mark 
an  innovation  upon  the  old-fashioned  classical 
dictionary.  Such  names,  however,  represent 
stages  in  the  development  of  classical  study,  and 
properly  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  classical  liter- 
ature. It  is  novel  also,  but  very  helpful  to  the 
reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  their  Greek  or 
Latin  synonyms,  to  find  sandwiched  in  among 
one's  familiar  classical  acquaintances  such  pres- 
ent-day terms  as  "  Boots  and  Shoes,"*'  Gridiron," 
*  Porridge,"  u  Postal  Service,"  with  the  ancient 
terms,  of  course,  annexed  for  reference.  "  Port- 
land Vase  "  and  •'  Palimpsest "  are  specimens  of 
other  titles  representing  bits  of  special  informa- 
tion, to  find  which  the  student  is  often  at  a  loss. 
Such  favorable  first  impressions  reveal  to  the 
briefest  inspection  that  here  is  something  much 
more  comprehensive  and  convenient  than  any 
preceding  work  of  the  kind;  in  fact,  a  new 
classical  encyclopaedia.  The  reader  finds  here  in 
one  book  the  information  for  which  he  may  have 
had  to  consult  half  a  dozen.  The  gain  in  con- 
venience is  not  the  sole  gain.  The  treatment  of 
general  subjects  and  their  particular  topics  in  a 
single  work  exhibits  them  in  their  natural  connec- 
tion, so  that  the  whole  and  its  parts  render  each 
other  more  intelligible,  and  explanatory  repetitions 
become  unnecessary. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Dr.  William  Smith's 
elaborate  dictionaries  of  classical  biography, 
mythology,  geography,  and  antiquities  have  well 
served  the  student.  Professor  Peck  has  under- 
taken to  cover  in  1,701  pages  the  ground  for 
which  his  predecessor  required  8,334.  To  do  this, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  room  for  the  new 
matter,  especially  in  the  department  of  literature, 
which  the  wider  range  of  his  work  required,  has 
made  extensive  condensation  imperative;  for 
instance,  "  Calendanum  "  (calendar)  has  been  ju- 
diciously compressed  from  nine  and  a  half  pages 
into  two.  To  have  combined  this  compression 
with  the  enlargement  and  reconstruction  required 
by  the  progress  of  learning  during  the  past  half- 
century  is  as  meritorious  for  the  editor  as  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  student.  How  quickly  this  prog- 
ress antiquates  even  recent  works  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  since  the  article  on  Babylonia  in 

1  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and 
Antiquities.  Edited  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  M.A., 
PhJX,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
in  Columbia  University.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Broth- 
*r3,  New  York.    $6. 


the  work  before  us  was  written,  discoveries  by 
the  American  Expedition  at  Nippur,  in  northern 
Babylonia,  have  ascended  to  a  date  more  than 
two  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  3800  B.C. 
here  assigned  to  Sargon  I.,  King  of  Akkad. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  department  of  archaeology 
that  the  older  works  have  become  most  inadequate 
for  present  needs,  as  the  work  of  the  spade  in  the 
cemetery  of  ancient  civilization  has  exhumed  the 
relics  of  a  forgotten  world,  while  the  work  of  the 
pen  has  supplemented  the  work  of  the  spade  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  treatment  of  these  dis- 
coveries for  the  addition  of  their  substantial  re- 
sults to  our  store  of  knowledge. 

In  this  process  important  rectifications  of 
knowledge  have  also  been  achieved.  This  has 
been  due  especially  to  the  progress  made  in  epig- 
raphy, or  the  study  of  inscriptions,  of  which,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  about  100,000  are  now  known 
to  scholars.  Accordingly,  a  large  portion  of  the 
volume  is  rich  just  where  its  predecessors  are 
comparatively  poor.  At  the  same  time  its  debt 
to  these  is  considerable,  and  is  amply  acknowU 
edged.  Special  subjects  in  the  province  of  geog- 
raphy are  fruitful  m  ethnic  questions  of  interest 
concerning  the  prehistoric  origins,  former  theories 
concerning  which  have  been  shelved.  The  Etru- 
rians, for  instance,  from  whom  the  Romans  in- 
herited, with  much  that  has  passed  away, "  the 
art  of  building  substantial  houses,  aqueducts, 
and  sewers,"  were  thought,  when  we  were  school- 
boys, to  have  been  a  Lydian  people,  as  Herod- 
otus stated.  Once  a  great  naval  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  still  admired  for  their  artistic 
work,  especially  in  jewelry,  but  already  declin- 
ing in  the  dawn  of  Roman  history,  their  origin  is 
still  an  enigma.  The  Lydian  theory,  however 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  belief  that  they  were 
non-Aryan  Asiatics,  perhaps  of  the  Semitic  stock. 
Whether  their  language  was  Semitic  is  still  in 
controversy.  Besides  proper  names,  some  two 
hundred  words  of  it  have  been  deciphered. 

We  must  confine  our  criticism  to  a  small  part 
of  the  vast  field.  The  treatment  of  mythological 
subjects  seems  unduly  limited.  Glimpses  of  the 
original  signification  of  the  myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  discovered  by  comparative  mythology 
in  their  relation  to  the  myths  of  India,  are  but 
rarely  given,  as  in  the  identification  of  Jupiter, 
whom  Greeks  invoked  as  Zcv  irarep,  with  the 
Sanskrit  Dyupitar — "  Father  heaven,"  as  Profes- 
sor Whitney  used  to  translate  it.  A  noticeable 
case  of  deficiency  is  in  the  article  "  Eumenides  " 
(the  Weil-Disposed  Ones).  It  is  a  puzzle  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Greeks  should  have  given  this 
name  to  the  "  Erinyes  "  (Furies),  depicted  as  ter- 
rible avengers  of  crime,  armed  with  scourges,  and 
with  serpents  entwined  in  their  hair.  The  new 
dictionary  gives  us  the  traditional  explanation  of 
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this  as  a  euphemism,  bestowed  on  these  tremen- 
dous avengers  when  they  ceased  from  tormenting 
Orestes,  upon  his  acquittal  by  the  Areopagus  of 
the  crime  of  matricide.  It  also  tells  us  that  the 
Greeks  took  the  word  Erinys  to  be  derived  from 
one  or  other  of  various  words  signifying  to  pur- 
sue or  be  angry.  That  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  a 
disciple,  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  has  given  in 
his  Comparative  Mythology  something  more 
substantial  than  these  old  guesses  we  are  quite 
convinced,  though  well  aware  how  Professor 
Whitney  has  chaffed  him  for  some  extravagances. 
Erinys  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Sa- 
ranyu,  a  name  given  to  the  dawn-goddess  Ushas, 
and  descriptive  of  the  light  creeping  up  the  sky. 
It  is  in  the  thought  of  the  graciousness  of  the  dawn 
that  the  name  of  the  Erinys,  the  Well-disposed, 
originated.  But  there  is  nothing  so  dreaded  by 
the  guilty  as  the  light  which  exposes  him. 
Hence  the  transformation  of  the  Sanskrit  dawn- 
goddess  into  the  Greek  conception  of  the  Erinys, 
as  hunting  the  criminal  to  the  death. 

More  has  been  done  for  Comparative  Litera- 
ture than  for  Comparative  Mythology;  for  in- 
stance, see  the  attractive  article  on  "  Novels  and 
Romances."  In  tt^e  departments  of  Literature 
and  Language  the  new  dictionary  is  especially 
strong.  It  might  be  described  as  a  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Philology,  in  the  German  sense  of  that 
term.  Comparing,  for  instance,  the  article  "  Sa- 
tira  "  (satire)  with  that  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  one  will  find  a  superior  appreciation 
of  such  points  as  environment,  motif,  and  style. 
The  history  of  such  subjects  as  Lyric  Poetry, 
Dtamatic  Literature,  Jests,  Rhyme,  celebrated 
editions  of  the  classics,  the  Renaissance,  etc ,  is 
treated  in  many  special  articles,  with  the  aim 
of  the  modern  scholar  toward  "a  fuller  sense 
of  the  essential  unity  of  man's  recorded  thought." 
Other  articles  deal  with  the  more  important  lin- 
guistic questions  arising  in  classical  study,  con- 
cerning which  no  English  reference-book  has 
heretofore  furnished  information ;  e.  g.>  on  the 
Digamma,  Rhotacism,  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages, Grimm's  Law,  etc.  The  articles  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  effect- 
ively promote  the  reformed  method,  which  has 
during  the  last  twenty  years  been  established  in 
the  leading  American  schools,  though  in  England 
the  old  method  holds — it  being  there  considered, 
as  an  Oxford  tutor  once  told  the  writer,  "  too 
much  trouble  to  change  it."  The  illustrated 
article  on  "  Palaeography  "  is  strikingly  instruct- 
ive. Such  copious  lists  of  the  abbreviations  so 
abundant  in  Latin  have  never  before  been  given 
in  English ;  and  yet  one  does  not  find  therein  the 
classical  combination  which  not  long  since  mysti- 
fied the  readers  of  a  university  commencement  pro- 
gramme, "  Q.  B.  F.  F.  Q.  S."  (Quod  Bonum,  Felix, 
Faustumque  Sit — Good,  fortunate,  and  auspicious 
may  it  be). 

That  room  has  been  made  for  fifteen  hundred 
illustrations,  besides  maps,  in  a  work  comprising 


so  much  within  limits  so  moderate,  is  not  the 
smallest  part  of  the  editor's  achievement.  The 
value  of  these  will  be  apparent  from  a  glance  at 
the  splendid  article  on  "  Pompeii."  At  the  end  of 
this,  and  of  all  the  more  important  articles,  a  se- 
lect bibliography  conducts  the  reader  to  the  best 
and  fullest  sources  of  information. 

It  remains  only  to  remark  in  general  that  this 
great  work,  so  creditable  to  American  scholarship, 
illustrates  the  revolution  which  forty  years  have 
wrought  in  the  spirit  of  classical  study.  The  de- 
mand of  the  Zeitgeist  to  let  the  dead  bury  its  dead 
has  forced  modern  teachers  of  the  "dead  lan- 
guages "  to  emphasize  the  vital  relation  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  civilization,  to  dwtb 
upon  the  points  of  resemblance,  to  show  the  essen- 
tially modern  nature  of  Greek  and  Roman  life.  The 
"  practical "  men,  who  have  challenged  the  right 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  modern  schools,  have  done 
service  by  obliging  them  to  demonstrate  a  valid 
raison  d'etre,  in  showing  that  their  treasures  are 
really  as  important  a  part  of  human  knowledge 
as  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be.  This  has 
been  done  by  showing — and  here  we  quote  from 
the  editor  of  this  thoroughly  modernized  work — 
"  that  the  religious  and  the  ethical  problems  of 
the  past  are  those  that  still  occupy  the  thought  of 
educated  men ;  that  the  political  and  social  dan- 
gers that  confronted  the  Republics  of  Hellas  and 
of  Rome  are  precisely  those  that  are  brooding  over 
the  nations  of  to  day,  and  that  in  sociology  and 
economics  the  student  is  but  a  tyro  who  has  not 
profoundly  studied  the  Culturgesckichte  of  the  two 
great  nations." 

"The  Mystery  of  Sleep"1 

This  book  will  be  classed  by  most  readers  as 
ameng  the  curiosities  of  literature.  Its  signifi- 
cance is  fairly  indicated  by  the  motto  fretn  Iam- 
bi ich  us  on  the  title-page :  "  The  night-time  of  the 
body  is  the  day-time  of  the  soul."  We  can  best 
give  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  mystery  of 
sleep  in  his  own  words : 

The  devil  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world.  He 
boasted  of  the  fact  U  Jesus.  The  u  world  "  is  a  synonym 
for  all  sorts  of  sensual  lusts  and  pleasures,  and  for  all 
undue  greed  for  wealth,  dignities,  and  honors.  To  over- 
come the  world,  to  rise  superior  to  its  temptations,  so 
that  they  shall  not  corrupt  our  life  or  blind  our  judg- 
ment, is  uniformly  presented  to  us  by  the  Christian 
Church,  as  it  has  been  by  the  most  enlightened  pagan 
sects,  as  the  supreme  end  and  purpose  of  our  life  in  the 
flesh.  Is  it  not  precisely  the  function  of  sleep  to  give  us 
for  a  portion  of  every  day  in  our  lives  a  respite  from 
worldly  influences  which,  uninterrupted,  would  deprive 
us  of  the  instruction,  of  the  spiritual  reinforcements 
necessary  to  qualify  us  to  turn  our  waking  experiences  of 
the  world  to  the  best  account,  without  being  overcome 
by  them  ?  It  is  in  these  hours  that  the  plans  and  ambi- 
tions of  our  external,  worldly  life  cease  to  interfere  with 
or  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  divine  life  into  the  wilL  Are 
not  these  the  occasions  in  which  God  "  openeth  the  ears 
of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruction  "  ? 

The  author  argues  at  some  length  that  the  com- 
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mon  explanation  of  the  use  of  sleep  as  a  time  of 
mere  physical  repose  is  not  adequate ;  he  gives 
some  reasons,  very  good  if  not  quite  conclusive, 
for  thinking  that  this  is  not  the  only  function, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  the  function,  of  sleep ;  be 
argues  from  the  refreshment  of  soul  and  ap- 
parent renewal  of  soul  life  that,  in  the  escape 
from  the  body,  the  spiritual  nature  is,t>y  a  higher 
experience,  cleansed  and  revivified;  he  cites  at 
considerable  length  other  authors  in  support  of 
this  view,  his  beok  being  in  this  respect  a  reposi- 
tory of  very  curious  learning;  and  he  goes  at 
some  length  into  Scriptural  illustration,  if  not 
Scriptural  proof,  of  his  position.  The  clearest 
illustration  from  the  Bible,  if  not  the  strongest 
Biblical  proof-text,  is  furnished  by  the  words  of 
Elihu  in  the  Book  of  Job : 

In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falfeth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed,  then  he 
openeth  the  ears  of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruction, 
that  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpose  and  hide 
pride  from  man ;  he  keepeth  back  bis  soul  from  the  pit, 
and  his  life  from  perishing  by  the  sword. 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has  convinced 
us  of  the  truth  of  his  solution.  Indeed,  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  his  preface  is  a  distinct  disclaimer 
of  M  any  pretense  to  have  given  in  the  following 
pages  a  solution  of  all  the  mysteries  of  sleep,  or 
even  a  precise  or  scientific  exposition  of  any  of 
them."  But  one  need  not  accept  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  apparent  meaning  to  find  in  sleep  a 
spiritual  significance  which  one  has  not  before  at- 
tached to  it,  and  as  a  result  to  read  a  new  meaning 
in  the  marginal  rendering  of  the  Psalmist,  "  He 
giveth  to  His  beloveth  in  their  sleep." 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  May  14.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Spanish  Castles  by  the  Rhine  contains  three 
short  stories  by  David  S.  Foster.  They  are  ex- 
travagant and  improbable,  and  only  to  a  limited 
extent  fulfill  the  author's  intention  to  make  them 
amusing.  The  influence  of  the  "  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  order  of  fiction  is  quite  perceptible,  but 
these  tales  are  without  Mr.  Hope-Hawkins's 
peculiar  talent    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  beautiful  edition  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  works  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of  New  York,  con- 
tains The  Phantom  $  Rickshaw  and  several  much 
better  tales ;  the  most  powerful  (and  one  of  the 
author's  strongest  stories)  being,  we  think,  "  The 
Man  Who  Would  Be  King." 

New  York  in  the  time  when  it  was  New 
Amsterdam  is  a  tempting  subject  for  romances. 
Beyond  the  City  Gates ^  by  Augusta  C.  Watson,  is 
far  from  having  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Ban's  "  Bow 
of  Orange  Ribbon,"  but  in  a  quiet  way  it  is  a 
pleasant  story  with  a  sound  historic  flavor.    Con- 


densation would  have  greatly  improved  it    (E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.) "  Ouida's  "  The 

Afassarenes  is  described  as  "  a  satire  on  the  new 
plutocracy  "  (of  London,  of  course).  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  fine  language  and  excessive  scatter- 
ing of  adjectives;  but  there  is  also  a  decided 
story-interest  and  some  clever  character-drawing. 
The  pictures  of  selfishness,  snobbery,  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  nominally  highest  social  circles  are 
so  revolting  that  one  hesitates  greatly  to  accept 
them  as  at  all  typical  of  English  life.  (R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

ECONOMICS,   ETC. 

The  Manual  of  American  Water-  IVorks,  i8<flt 
edited  by  M.  N.  Baker,  associate  editor  of  "  En- 
gineering News,"  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  information 
respecting  the  water  companies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  every  important  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States.  The  introduction  to  the  work  is 
of  exceptional  public  inteiest,  as  it  presents  the 
number  of  water-works  under  public  and  under 
private  control  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  bring- 
ing out  strikingly  the  tendency  to  change  from 
private  to  public  ownership.  It  seems  that  the 
demand  for  public  ownership  is  especially  strong 
in  New  England  and  the  West,  and  especially 
weak  in  the  old  Middle  States.  In  the  latter 
group  there  are  only  305  water- works  owned  by 
the  public  to  508  owned  by  private  companies, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  there  are  1,385 
owned  by  the  public  to  only  981  owned  by  pri- 
vate companies.  In  general,  it  is  in  the  larger  cities 
that  public  ownership  has  been  most  uniformly 
established.  Of  the  fifty  largest  cities  in  the ' 
country,  nineteen  have  changed  from  private  to 
public  ownership,  and  only  nine  are  now  depend- 
ent upon  private  companies  for  their  supply. 
The  nine  exceptions  are  .San  Francisco,  New  Or- 
leans, Omaha,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  New  Haven, 
Paterson,  Scranton,  and  Memphis.  There  have 
been,  however,  some  changes  in  the  past  from 
public  to  private  ownership,  twenty  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  having  changed  in  this  direc- 
tion as  against  200  in  the  other.  The  editor  of 
the  work  is  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  idea, 
indorsed  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit  at  the  last 
election,  that  water  should  be  free.  He  believes 
that  the  waste  of  water  which  would  come  from 
this  system  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
sanitary  and  other  advantages  of  having  water  in 
nearly  every  home.  To  secure  economy  in  the 
use  of  water  he  would  have  the  use  of  meters 
everywhere  obligatory,  and  states  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  now  in  this  direction.  The  Man- 
ual is  published  by  the  Engineering  News  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York. 

Corporation  Finance^  by  Thomas  L.  Greene, 
the  Auditor  of  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company,  is 
a  valuable  work  for  the  investing  public.  The 
author  thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  and 
deals  with  it  clearly  and  compactly.  The  work, 
of  course,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  stocks  and 
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bonds  of  railways,  the  securities  of  their  subsidiary 
companies,  and  the  methods  employed  in  cases 
of  reorganizations  and  receiverships.  The  author 
is  so  accustomed  to  looking  at  railway  secu- 
rities from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  that 
he*  naturally  ignores  some  of  the  considerations 
which  should  be  presented  in  a  book  discussing 
railroad  securities  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public.  Indeed,  he  has  so  little  considered  the 
popular  criticisms  of  railway  management  as  to 
present  the  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of 
railway  construction  and  equipment  per  mile  is 
about  $50,000,  while  such  railroad  authorities  as 
Poor  and  Van  Oss  put  it  at  about  £30,000,  and 
the  critics  of  railroad  management  put  it  at  a 
somewhat  smaller  sum.  But  such  an  error  as 
this  in  Mr.  Greene's  work  does  not  materially 
lessen  its  value  to  investors  in  railroad  securities. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

LITERATURE 

Professor  Edward  Dowden  has  published  in 
book  form  the  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  in 
connection  with  the  sesquicentennial  celebra- 
tion at  Princeton  University,  under  the  title 
The  French  Revolution  and  English  Literature. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.)  The  sub- 
stance of  this  volume  had  been  given  in  the  form 
of  lectures  at  a  still  earlier  date  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  field  is  one  in  which  Professor 
Dowden,  as  his  readers  know,  has  made  most 
thorough  and  intelligent  investigation.  This  vol- 
ume is  one  of  those  broad,  comprehensive  literary 
studies  of  which  there  have  been  too  few  in  late 
years — a  study  which  shows  the  literature  of  a 
period  in  its  large  relations  to  the  vital  movement 
of  the  period,  which  discerns  in  the  work  of  the 
writers  the  impress  of  current  tendencies,  and 
which  furnishes,  therefore,  not  only  an  important 
commentary  on  some  of  the  most  significant  art 
of  the  time,  but  on  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
time  as  well.  These  six  lectures  are  quite  invalu- 
able, not  only  to  the  student  of  literature,  but  to 
the  student  of  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  bring  out  both  sides  of  the  revolutionary 
movement;  they  explain  in  a  way  its  violence, 
and  they  also  explain  the  various  reactions  which 
set  in  against  it.  One  must  read  Godwin  to 
understand  Shelley,  and  one  must  read  Godwin 
also  to  understand  the  unhumanity  of  a  great 
deal  of  revolutionary  thinking.  One  must  know 
the  hopes,  the  joy?,  the  intellectual  liberation 
and  stimulus  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  days  in 
order  to  comprehend  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  and  is  reflected  in  the  work  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey.  One  must  understand 
the  reaction  which  revolutionary  excess  produced 
in  order  to  understand  the  marked  reaction  in  all 
these  writers,  and  to  comprehend  the  true  posi- 
tion of  that  great  statesman  Edmund  Burke,  who, 
more  than  any  other  Englishman,  voiced  the 
spirit  of  the  reaction.    Professor  Dowden's  chap- 


ter on  Burke  is  a  luminous  piece  of  writing ;  a 
bit  of  interpretation  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and 
discriminating,  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  great- 
est of  English  public  minds,  and  fine  admiration 
for  the  greatest  philosophical  genius  which  has 
yet  dealt  with  English  public  affairs.  One  must 
also  understand  the  new  progressive  movement 
which  followed  the  excesses  of  the  reaction  at  the 
tall  of  Napoleon,  in  order  to  comprehend  Landor 
and  Byron.  All  these  different  phases  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  Professor  Dowden  has 
described  with  great  clearness  and  traced  with  a 
free  hand  in  this  admirable  series  of  lectures. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

The  last  of  the  many  books  published  by  Dean 
Farrar  is  entitled  The  Bible :  Its  Meaning  and 
Supremacy.  In  some  respects  this  volume  is  a 
characteristic  Farrarian  product  We  reserve  the 
book  for  further  notice. 

Helpful  Thoughts  is  a  collection  of  religious 
selections  and  original  paragraphs,  with  selections 
from  the  Bible,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Sarah 
F.  Day.  (The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.)  There  is 
no  calendar  system  in  the  book ;  the  selections 
are  made  under  different  headings — "God's 
Word,"  "Our  Guide,"  "The  Christian  life," 
"The  Morning  Hour,"  "Prayer,"  "Worship," 
"  Growth  in  Grace,"  "  The  Power  of  the  Tongue," 
and  the  like. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Every  biography  is  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  of  the  subject's  life.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  identified  with  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
or  with  the  philanthropic  movements  begun  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Rarely  has  a 
woman's  life  been  so  completely  identified  with 
the  history  of  her  time  as  that  of  Abby  Hop- 
per Gibbons,  who  was  born  in  1801  and  died 
in  1893.  Her  life-history  almost  covers  the  entire 
century.  She  was  born  of  Quaker  parentage, 
and  was,  in  her  sympathies,  her  religion,  her  lan- 
guage, and  her  life-purpose,  a  Friend.  Her  activ- 
ities began  early.  She  was  identified  with  the 
Women's  Prison  Association  and  Home,  giving 
her  time,  her  thought,  and  her  money  to  its  sup- 
port. She  was  closely  identified  with  philan- 
thropic effort  on  Randall's  Island,  the  Tombs, 
the  Infant  Asylum.  The  Labor  and  Aid  Associa- 
tion, designed  to  find  employment  for  soldiers, 
and  furnish  work  and  opportunity  for  families, 
was  originated  by  her.  She  was  the  President  of 
the  New  York  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
State  Regulation  of  Vice ;  she  was  President  of 
the  Diet  Kitchen  Association.  Her  identifica- 
tion with  the  Women's  Prison  Association  and 
Home  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Isaac  T. 
Hopper  Home.  It  was  due  to  Mrs.  Gibbons 
probably  more  than  to  any  other  woman  that 
police  matrons  were  put  in  the  station-houses  in 
New  York,  and  at  ninety  years  of  age  she  appeared 
in  behalf  of  that  bill  before  a  Senate  committee. 
Her  devotion  to  the  soldiers  during  the  Civil 
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War  made  her  name  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  During  the  period  of  her  long  life  there 
were  few  good  causes  that  did  not  appeal  to  her 
sympathies  and  which  did  not  receive  her  en- 
couragement. Her  Life  and  Letters,  written  and 
edited  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hopper 
Emerson  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York), 
show  clearly  that,  in  spite  of  her  activities  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  and  held  a  peculiarly  close  rela- 
tion to  her  children,  who  took  a  natural  pride  in 
their  mother's  work  and  its  recognition  by  the 
public. 

POEMS 

The  title  of  a  charmingly  printed  volume  re- 
cently published  by  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co.,  Boston,  is  fames  Clarence  Mangan:  His 
Selected  Poems,  with  a  Study  by  the  Editor,  Louise 
Imogen  Guine'y.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  part 
of  this  book  is  the  more  interesting,  Miss  Guiney's 
prefatory  study  or  Margan's  poems  themselves. 
Miss  Guiney  excuses  compilers  of  dictionaries  and 
cyclopaedias  and  literature^histories  in  saying  that 
Mangan *s  absence  from  them  is  not  chiefly  due  to 
editorial  shortcomings,  since  the  search  after  him 
has  always  been  difficult.  During  his  lifetime  he 
published  only  a  collection  of  translations,  and 
his  original  numbers  "  were  left  tangled  up  with 
other  translations  by  his  own  exasperating  hand." 
Mangan  *'had  no  public;  he  was  poor,  infirm, 
homeless,  loveless.  .  .  .  He  perished  ignobly  in  his 
pride."  Miss  Guiney  tells  us  about  his  pitiful  life, 
about  his  verse-making,  and  about  the  fortunes 
which  have  attended  those  verses.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  Miss  Guiney  makes  out  of  the  little 
material  at  her  command,  and  how  she  contrives 
to  give  us  a  personality — not  always  a  very  at- 
tractive personality,  to  be  sure,  but  one  with  a 
certain  melancholy  fascination,  a  personality 
which  clings  more  like  that  of  a  wraith  than  a 
real  being  to  the  poems  which  fill  up  the  rest  of 
the  book. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  mothers  of  to-day  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  practical  help  given*  them  in  books  for  the 
management  of  nurseries  and  the  care  of  young 
children.  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale,  the  medical  edi- 
tor of  u  Babyhood  "  and  Lecturer-Adjunct  of  the 
Diseases  of  Children  at  Belle vue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  New  York  City,  has  just  edited  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Nursery  Problems, 
These  problems  were  presented  to  "  Babyhood  " 
by  mothers,  and  were  answered  by  the  medical 
editor.  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  for  any 
problem  to  come  up  in  the  care  of  little  children 
that  is  not  touched  upon,  at  least,  in  this  practical 
mother-book.  (The  Contemporary  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.) 

Two  volumes,  respectively  entitled  Mountain- 
Climbing  and  Athletic  Sports,  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons1  '*  Out-of-Door  Library,"  are  before 
us.     They  consist  of  richly  illustrated  articles  re- 


printed from  "  Scribner's  Magazine/  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  rapidly  growing  army  of  recrea- 
tion-loving Americans. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Johnston,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Indiana,  has  published,  through 
Messrs.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  a  valuable  volume, 
on  Latin  Manuscripts,  a  volume  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  use  of  critical  editions  for 
high-school  and  college  classes.  Even  in  second- 
ary schools  questions  are  asked  by  pupils  who 
find  different  texts  of  the  same  author  used  in  the 
same  class;  some  text-books,  too,  give  various 
readings  of  difficult  passages — Greenough's  "  Cae- 
sar "  for  example.  Dr.  Johnston's  volume  is  an 
answer  to  the  more  common  questions  of  this 
sort.  Not  only  does  the  author  deserve  congratu- 
lation on  the  appearance  of  this  useful  book,  but 
the  publishers  should  also  be  congratulated  on 
putting  forth  a  work  the  typography  of  which 
deserves  notice  from  all  scholars  and  book-lovers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy at  Bryn  Mawr,  is  the  author  of  an  inter- 
esting volume  on  experimental  embryology,  The 
Development  of  the  Frog's  Egg.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.)  The  frog's  egg  is  a  good 
subject  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  ver- 
tebrate development,  since  it  may  be  obtained 
easily  and  is  tenacious  of  life  in  a  confined  space. 
In  his  erudite  treatise  Dr.  Morgan  considers  only 
the  early  stages  of  development. 
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The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
The  Presbyterian  Genexal  Assembly  began  its 
annual  meeting  at  Winona  Park,  Eagle  Lake, 
Ind.,  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  In  our  next  issue 
we  shall  publish  a  letter  from  a  delegate  sum- 
ming up  the  important  actions  of  the  Assembly 
and  giving  the  spirit  and  trend  of  its  deliberations. 
Meanwhile  we  briefly  note  here  some  of  the  more 
important  news  matters  of  the  sessions  of  last 
week.  Nothing  that  occurred  in  the  week's  ses- 
sions was  more  significant  or  encouraging  than 
the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Withrow,  the  retiring 
Moderator.  Dr.  Withrow's  topic  was  "  The 
Chiefest  Grace  of  Christianity,"  and  his  text  was, 
"And  above  all  things  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves."  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  text,  the  sermon  was  an  emphatic  plea  for 
peace  and  harmony.  It  laid  stress  upon  ignoring 
non-essentials  and  upon  charity  of  spirit  among 
those  who  differ  in  theery  and  interpretation.  The 
sermon  was  received  with  the  utmost  sympathy 
and  appreciation,  and  it  is  believed  as  well  as 
hoped  that  it  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  Church's 
theological  history.  No  less  significant  was  the 
election  of  the  new  Moderator.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
/  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  represents  the  Alaska 
Presbytery  in  the  Assembly,  has  been  a  home 
missionary  for  forty  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
far  West  and  Northwest.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  he  has  traveled  an  average  of  26,500  miles 
yearly,  and  much  of  this  has  been  over  wild  and 
dangerous  mountain  country.  He  was  elected 
Moderator  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  votes  over 
those  received  together  by  the  two  other  most 
prominent  candidates.  Dr.  Jackson's  address  fol- 
lowed precisely  in  the  line  of  that  of  Dr.  Withrow, 
was  even  more  emphatic,  and  was  even  more 
specific  in  its  recommendation  of  harmony  in 
action.  The  old  subject  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  new  Presbyterian  House  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  was  again  under  discussion. 
The  criticism  has  come  entirely  from  the  fact 
that  under  present  business  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  profit  from  the  real  estate 
owned  by  the  Mission  Board.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sell 
either  of  the  buildings  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven, 
of  which  ex-President  Harrison  and  Mr.  W ana- 
maker  are  members,  will  no  doubt  be  followed. 
Ex-President  Harrison,  by  the  way,  made  an  elo- 
quent and  graceful  speech  at  the  Assembly,  the 
occasion  being  the  presentation  of  a  gavel  to  the 
new  Moderator.  An  unwise  and  ill-informed 
attack  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Knowles,  of  Illinois — founded  on  the 
assumption  that  Dr.  Roberts  was  drawing  two 
salaries  for  his  work,  an  assumption  entirely  in- 
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correct  in  fact — took  up  some  of  the  time  of  the 
Assembly,  and,  of  course,  resulted  in  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  Dr.  Robertas  conduct  in  the 
matter  was  entirely  straightforward  and  not  at  all 
open  to  criticism. 

The  Baptist  Anniversaries 
The  usual  May  anniversaries  of  the  great  Bap- 
tist Societies  took  place  in  Pittsburg  during  the 
ten  days  beginning  May  1 7,  and  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred delegates  were  in  attendance.  These  Soci- 
eties are :  the  Women's  Home  Mission  Society, 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the 
Historical  Society,  the  Publication  Society,  the 
Commission  on  Systematic  Christian  Beneficence, 
the  Young  People's  Union,  and  the  Missionary 
Union.  Nothing  excited  greater  interest  and  re- 
joicing than  the  announcement  that  the  total  debt 
of  $486,000  is  almost  certain  to  be  extinguished,  as 
the  churches  and  societies  have  nearly  completed 
the  work  of  raising  the  $236,000  upon  the  raising 
of  which  was  conditioned  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's offer  of  $250,000  toward  paying  off  the 
debt.  Contributions  have  been  made  in  almost 
every  possible  way,  and  in  small  as  well  as  large 
amounts,  and  by  July  1  (the  time  fixed  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller)  no  doubt  the  complete  sum  will  be 
ready.  The  Home  Mission  Society  reported  a 
year  of  retrenchment  and  general  inability  to  un- 
dertake new  work  on  account  of  debt.  The  plan 
of  co-operation  with  white  and  colored  Baptists 
in  the  South  has  been  extended  to  embrace  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  as  well  as  Nortlj  Carolina 
and  Alabama,  and  with  excellent  results.  This 
Society  offered  the  suggestion  that  all  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Societies  collect  through  a  single  set 
of  agents,  and  that  the  money  be  "  pooled,"  so 
to  speak,  and  then  divided  pro  rata  between  the 
Societies.  It  is  thought  that  a  great  reduction 
of  expenses  may  be  thus  effected.  The  Pub- 
lication Society  reported  a  successful  year,  and  a 
total  sale  of  periodicals,  books,  and  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  $607,396  86.  The  report  showed 
that  the  Society  had  kept  98  missionaries  in  the 
field,  had  given  away  7,798  books,  distributed 
638,928  pages  of  tracts,  aided  113  Sunday-schools 
with  donations  of  Scriptures,  books,  etc.,  and 
aided  243  pastors  and  ministerial  students  with 
grants  for  their  libraries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George 
E.  Horr  spoke  acutely  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
sentimental  religious  book,  while  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Barbour  urged  the  churches  to  counteract  the 
evil  influences  of  newspapers  and  modern  fiction. 
Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Rust,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  North- 
west. He  said,  among  other  things,  that  in  the 
twenty  States  from  Indiana  to  California  there 
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%ere  7,000  Baptist  churches,  with  less  than  5,000 
Baptist  Sunday  -schools.  Of  a  population  of 
23  000,000,  less  than  440,000  were  Baptists.  He 
suggested  the  need  and  great  importance  of  a 
building  in  Chicago,  and  said :  "  One  coming  to 
Chicago  in  the*e  days  needs  a  guide  to  show 
him  where  he  may  find  some  Baptists." 

New  York  Congregational  Association 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  General  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  was  held  last  week  in  the  Tomp- 
kins Avenue  Church  in  Brooklyn.  The  pastor  of 
that  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith,  is 
absent  on  a  vacation  in  Europe,  but  an  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Meredith.  A  special  message  of  greeting 
and  good  wishes  expressed  in  Biblical  language 
was  cabled  by  the  Association  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Meredith.  The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Ward  T.  Sutherland,  of  Oxford,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Park,  of  Gloversville,  was  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  Association.  The  business 
meetings  brought  out  little  of  special  interest. 
The  religious  interest  centered  largely  around 
mission  work.  The  meetings  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association,  and  of 
the  general  State  Home  Missionary  Society  were 
well  attended  and  had  many  features  of  peculiar 
attractiveness.  Nothing,  perhaps,  more  impressed 
the  audience  than  the  plain-spoken,  convincing 
address  of  Dr.  Grace  M.  Kimball,  lately  of  Van, 
Armenia,  on  the  Armenian  atrocities.  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Stimson  made  a  forcible  and  able  address  on 
"  Our  Responsibility  for  the  People  who  Have  No 
Interest  in  Missions."  Dr.  W.  A.  Robinson  spoke 
on  " The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  New 
York  Home  Missionary  Society."  Of  other  than 
missionary  topics  we  may  mention  "  The  Value 
of  Political  Economy  to  the  Ministry,"  treated 
by  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  whose  address 
was  followed  by  a  general  discussion;  "The 
Work  in  Greater  New  York"   (the   Rev.  Dr. 

Robert  J.  Kent,  of  Brooklyn) ;  the  "  New  Theod- 
icy "(the  Rev.  John  C.  Wilson,  of  Brooklyn); 

and  "The  Supreme  Need  of  the  Times"  (the 

Rev.  W.  F.  Kettle,  of  Rochester). 

The  Yale  Theological  Commencement 
The  Commencement  week  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  this  year  was  noteworthy  as  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  inception  of  the  School 
in  1822,  when  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  gave  up 
the  pastorate  of  the  Center  Church  to  become 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke's  address  to  the  graduating  class,  num- 
bering thirty-three,  on  "Godliness  and  Manli- 
ness "  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister,  made  the  hearer  wish  for  a  steno- 
graphic memory.  We  quote:  "  The  difficulty  with 
many  a  theory  of  inspiration  is  a  desiccated  idea 


of  God.  ...  A  society  for  the  decrease  of  the 
ministry  has  been  recommended.  It  would  do 
no  harm  if  attended  with  another  society  for  the 
increase  of  manliness  in  those  that  remain.  .  .  . 
The  worst  heresy  is  a  mean,  shiftless,  crooked 
action.  .  .  .  The  man  who  is  unwilling  to  stand 
alone  is  a  coward ;  he  who  is  afraid  to  stand  alone 
is  either  a  congenital  idiot  or  too  immature  to  be 
a  teacher  of  men.  .  .  .  The  world  will  not  long 
respect  those  who  preach  about  the  Bible,  but 
not  from  it."  At  the  alumni  dinner,  among  nu- 
merous brief  addresses  on  various  selected  topics, 
Professor  Porter  presented  a  thoughtful  sketch 
of  the  modified  views  now  obtaining  among  Bib- 
lical critics.  As  to  purely  literary  criticism,  they 
are  more  cautious  in  relying  upon  analysis  of 
the  text.  In  applying  the  principle  of  develop- 
ment they  trust  less  to  ideal  conceptions,  holding 
that  facts  must  reveal  the  true  order,  not  vice 
zersa.  As  to  tradition,  they  ascribe  more  weight 
to  its  testimony  on  matters  of  fact,  as  does  Har- 
nack.  But  there  is  no  movement  back  to  tradi- 
tional interpretations  of  facts,  except  as  to  Christ. 
The  time  is  past  when  facts  as  to  Christ  can  be 
doubted.  There  is  also  a  stronger  predilection 
for  the  comparative  method  of  study,  which  is 
not  necessarily  conservative.  The  general  tend- 
ency is  to  a  faith  at  once  broader  and  surer,  more 
rational  and  more  spiritual.  The  address  was  in 
line  with  and  an  admirable  supplement  to  the 
paper  by  Professor  Bacon  in  The  Outlook  of 
May  8.  Professor  Fisher  closed  a  brief  historical 
account  of  the  School  by  saying  that  while  it 
had  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  faith  of 
the  Church  catholic,  it  "  had  never  been  the  slave 
of  tradition.  We  have  never  supposed  every- 
thing in  theology  to  be  settled.  It  is  strange 
how  certain  some  men  seem  to  be  about  the 
things  not  seen."  He  closed  by  quoting  Cole- 
ridge :  the  man  who  begins  by  loving  Christian- 
ity more  than  truth  will  love  bis  sect  more  than 
Christianity,  and  end  by  loving  himself  .best. 
The  annual  sermon  before  the  graduating  class 
was  given  by  Dr.  Behrends,  Sunday,  May  16,  and 
was  a  polemic  (without  a  text)  against  the  higher 
criticism.  The  result  of  inquiry  about  it  at  New 
Haven  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  of  a 
member  of  the  University  Faculty:  "It  was  a 
party  plea,  and  disappointing  to  a  judicial  mind." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 

The  sixteenth  International  Convention  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  issued  its  official 
bulletin,  giving  the  chief  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme; names  of  transportation  managers  for 
the  different  States ;  hotels  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous States ;  and  names  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees.  The  Convention,  as  we  have 
already  noticed  in  these  columns,  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  July  7-12.  Special  rates  will  be 
furnished  by  the  railroads,  and  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  there  are  making  every  possible 
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effort  to  arrange  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  delegates.  The  opening  meetings  of  the 
Convention,  on  July  7,  will  be  held  in  eight  of  the 
largest  churches  of  the  city,  with  one  meeting  each 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda.  The  topic  will  be 
"  The  Life  Filled  with  the  Spirit."  On  the  follow- 
ing day  will  be  addresses  of  welcome,  the  annual 
address  of  President  Clark,  and  General  Secre- 
tary Baer*s  annual  report ;  denominational  rallies ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  consideration  of  the  general 
topic  of  Christian  Citizenship.  Other  days  provide 
for  open  parliaments  and  practical  addresses  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
on  missions  and  evangelistic  work  ;  and  for  social 
gatherings — State  receptions  and  rallies.  Every 
morning  early  prayer- meetings  will  be  held  at  nine 
different  places.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Committee  expect  to  give  all  the  delegates  an  out- 
ing. On  Sunday  the  pulpits  of  the  various  churches 
will  be  occupied,  morning  and  evening,  by  visiting 
clergymen,  while  in  the  afternoon  there  will  be 
evangelistic  meetings  in  various  places.  Some  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Convention  will  be  the  Rev. 
Drs.  George  F.  Pentecost,  B.  B.  Tyler,  Russell  H. 
Con  well,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  John  R.  Davies, 
Cortland  Meyers,  A.  B.  Meldrum,  Bishop  Samuel 
Fallows,  Professor  H.  L.  Willett,  Mrs.  Victoria 
Earle  Matthews,  Tamil  Evangelist  David,  and 
Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall.  This  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  all  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conventions. 
Literature  containing  information  about  it  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Committee  of  '97,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


Union  Seminary  Alumni 

At  the  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni 
Club  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  held  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  May  17, 
among  other  interesting  addresses,  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  the  new  President  of  the  Seroi- 
ary,  gave  one  on  "  The  Kind  of  Preacher  De- 
manded by  This  Time,  and  What  Union  Semi- 
nary can  do  to  Meet  tlte  Demand."  The  purpose 
of  the  theological  school  is  to  prepare  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  the  peculiar  ideal  and  work  of 
any  one  seminary  is  determined  in  a  large  meas- 
ure by  the  ideal  of  its  presiding  spirit.  Hence  Dr. 
HalFs  ideal  of  ministry  for  this  age  is  both  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  practical  importance.  He  summed 
up  his  thought  on  this  matter  under  rive  heads, 
saying  that  this  age  demands:  (1)  Intellectual 
sincerity  upon  the  part  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
By  this  he  meant  open-mindedness.  The  preacher 
must  be  courageous,  and  hold  himself  ready  to 
consider  all  serious  opinions.  This  demands,  on 
the  preacher's  part,  a  broad  outlook  and  eager- 
ness to  grasp  all  truth  in  its  proper  relation  and 
bearing.  (2)  Another  demand  made  by  this  age 
upon  its  ministry  is  that  it  shall  be  reverent;  not 
flippant,  political,  or  secular.  But  the  preacher 
must  live  and  work  in  the  fear  of  God.    His  at- 


titude toward  all  sacred  things  should  be  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  (3)  Practical  wisdom 
is  another  essential  of  success  in  the  ministry  of 
this  age.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  preacher  to 
know  the  Bible  and  Christian  literature,  but  he 
must  know  men  and  must  know  how  to  meet 
them.  He  must  get  this  knowledge  by  coming 
into  living  contact  with  men  in  their  daily  strug- 
gles. Then  he  will  have  a  sympathy  for  them 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  help  that  win  mean 
power  for  good.  (4)  The  preacher  must  be  re- 
ligious. One  difficulty  with  college  and  seminary 
life  is  that  it  encourages  the  intellectual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  spiritual  life.  In  studying  theology 
men  often  lose  their  religion,  and  it  becomes 
too  much  of  a  profession.  The  exclusively  in- 
tellectual and  practically  wise  preacher  is  power- 
less as  compared  with  the  one  who  has  these 
equipments  under  the  conttol  of  an  intense  re- 
ligious life.  (5)  The  ministry  of  this  time  must 
be  penetrated  by  missionary  zeal.  His  all-con- 
suming desire  should  be  the  preaching  of  Christ 
to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  preacher 
who  has  these  qualifications  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  attain  a  large  success  in  his  work. 
Upon  these  features  Dr.  Hall  intends  to  lay  all 
possible  stress  in  his  administration  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Resignation 

The  Rev.  James  Gibson  Johnson,  D.D.,  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Chicago,  which  he  has 
occupied  for  six  jears.  During  his  residence  in 
Chicago  Dr.  Johnson  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  municipal  affairs.  He  has  also  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Hull  House  social  settlement,  where 
he  has  a  daughter  now  in  residence.  He  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Congregational  Club  and  of  the 
Ministers'  Society.  It  is  said  that  he  will  not  re- 
sign these  offices,  as  he  expects  to  accept  another 
pastorate  in  Chicago  after  his  return  from  a  trip 
abroad.  The  financial  condition  of  the  church 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  Dr.  Johnson's  resig- 
nation. Many  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
members  of  the  church  have  moved  away,  and  it 
has  become  a  down- town  church  without  any 
special  change  in  its  administration.  The  rela- 
tions of  pastor  and  people  have  always  been 
most  cordial  and  harmonious,  and  the  church 
was  very  unwilling  to  accept  his  resignation. 

A  Friends*  Meeting 

The  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
which  convened  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  inst,  found  itself,  on 
organization,  the  most  representative  meeting 
that  has  been  held  for  years,  and  the  interest 
shown  in  its  business,  together  with  the  unusual 
attendance,  made  it  a  very  evident  demonstration 
of  the  revival  the  society  is  enjoying.  In  the 
epistles  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  a  number 
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of  places  reported  increased  membership,  due 
more  particularly,  it  was  believed,  to  the  influence 
of  Firat-day  Schools  and  Young  Friends'  Associa- 
tions in  eliciting  and  holding  the  cooperation  of 
the  young  people  upon  the  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing. Members  were  urged  to  be  careful  of  a  vain 
and  empty  profession,  to  be  faithful  in  living  to 
the  ideals  Quakerism  upholds ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mary answers  to  the  queries,  modesty  of  speech 
and  apparel,  care  to  live  within  honest  incomes 
without  vain  display,  justice  in  the  payment  of 
debts,  and  other  advices  of  the  Discipline  were 
reported  as  very  generally  observed.  Particular 
interest  was  felt  in  the  matter  of  military  training 
in  the  public  schools,  and  Friends  were  exhorted 
to  earnestly  protest  against  it ;  the  Meeting  itself 
sending  a  minute  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Philadelphia  arguing  against  the  adoption  of  a 
military  system  in  the  schools  of  Perm's  City 
of  Brotherly  Love.  Temperance,  peace,  and 
social  purity  were  subjects  often  emphasized  in 
discussion  and  sermon,  and  attention  drawn  to 
them  as  matters  of  immediate  concern  requiring 
conscientious  study  and  loyal,  earnest  support. 
Among  the  well-known  ministers  present  were 
Isaac  Wilson,  of  Canada,  and  Aaron  M.  Powell, 
of  New  York,  President  of  the  Purity  Alliance, 
and  both  repeatedly  spoke  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  this  new  crusade  of  purity.  Referring  to 
the  faith  of  Quakerism  and  its  history,  Aaron  M. 
Powell  said  :  "  The  mission  of  Quakerism  is  the 
shaping  of  human  lives  on  the  model  of  the  ideal 
Christian  character,  and  its  effect  upon  the  world 
at  large  will  be  more  beneficent  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past."  An  encouraging  sign  of 
the  approach  to  a  more  catholic  faith  was  the 
presentation  of  an  epistle  from  the  other  body  of 
Friends,  expressing  a  hope  to  promote  Christian 
unity.  After  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  its  schools  and  trust  funds,  the  meet- 
ing was  terminated  on  Friday,  the  14th,  at  the  usual 
hour,  with  the  customary  deep,  impressive  silence. 


V, 


The  Anglican  and  the  Greek  Churches 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclagan,  Archbishop  of  York, 
has  been  visiting  Russia,  and  his  presence  has 
created  quite  a  stir  in  the  papers  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  visit  is  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  exam- 
bung  into  the  possibility  of  closer  relations  be- 
tween the  Anglican  and  Russian  Churches.  Be- 
fore the  Archbishop  went  to  Russia  a  communi- 
cation, sent  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  M  had  been  addressed  to  the  three  Rus- 
sian Metropolitans  and  to  several  other  members 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  in  which  their  Graces  sketched 
the  doctrine  of  their  Church,  and  explained 
its  position  in  regard  to  a  number  of  questions  of 
dogma."  It  is  said  that  the  papers  of  Russia  are 
seriously  discussing  the  union  of  the  churches. 
They  do  not,  however,  speak  with  much  confi- 
dence of  the  realization  of  such  a  plan.    It  is  too 


early  to  prophesy  with  much  assurance.  But, 
whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  visit  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  are 
another  indication  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  is 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  world  over  a  divided  Chris- 
tendom. 

Foreign  Missions  at  a  German  University 

Probably  the  most  eminent  authority  on  mis- 
sions in  Germany  is  Dr.  Warneck,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  to  lecture  on  evangelistic  and 
mission  work  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He  is 
the  editor  of  a  monthly  missionary  magazine, 
and  has  been  of  great  service  in  Germany  in 
creating  interest  in  missions.  It  is  said  that  this 
is  the  first  chair  of  the  kind  that  has  been  estab- 
lished at  any  German  university.  Its  very  exist- 
ence indicates  that  the  German  Christians  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  turning 
from  abstract  and  theological  subjects  to  practi- 
cal work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  at  home 
and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  abroad.  We 
have  already  commended  the  attention  which  is 
now  being  given  to  foreign  missions  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  our  country.  Those 
who  are  to  labor  abroad  ought  to  be  carefully 
trained  in  the  religions  and  languages,  the  cus- 
toms and  manners,  of  the  people  whom  they  are 
to  serve;  and  those  who  are  to  go  into  home 
mission  work  ought  also,  in  addition  to  their 
theological  training,  to  have  expert  teaching  in 
the  departments  to  which  they  are  to  give  their 
lives.  This  lectureship  on  mission  work  in  Ger- 
many is  an  example  which  in  the  immediate 
future  should  be  widely  followed  in  many  lands. 

Notes 

Miss  Emilie  Grace  Briggs,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Briggs,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  re- 
ceive a  diploma  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Ferguson  Peacocke,  D.D., 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  was  last  week  elected 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  succeed  the  late  Archbishop 
Plunket.  He  is  described  as  a  Broad  Churchman  with 
Evangelical  tendencies,  and  is  expected  to  continue  the 
tolerant  policy  which  made  his  predecessor  popular  with 
all  branches  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  "  Shearith  Israel,"  the  oldest  Jewish  congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  consecrated  last  week  its  beautiful 
new  synagogue  at  Seventieth  Street  and  Central  Park 
West.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes. 
The  congregation  is  descended  from  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  stock  that  first  settled  in  this  vicinity,  and 
as  long  ago  as  1682  the  founders  of  the  congregation 
worshiped  in  a  frame  building  in  Mill  Street.  Since 
that  time  the  congregation  of  Shearith  Israel  has  built 
in  turn  five  synagogues. 

Governor  Black,  of  this  State,  has  signed  Senator 
Brush's  bill  amending  a  law  of  1895  which  threatened 
with  extinction  a  large  number  of  Congregational 
churches  in  this  State.  The  Outlook  described  this  law 
and  commented  upon  it  some  time  ago.  The  objection- 
able clause,  which  is  stricken  out,  provided  that  when- 
ever the  "  governing  body  "  of  a  denomination  decided 
that  the  church  had  for  two  years  failed  to  maintain 
religious  services  according  to  the  discipline,  customs, 
and  usages  of  the  governing  body,  it  could  be  abolished. 
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Pundita  Ramabai  and  Her  Present 
Opportunity 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

An  exceptional  opportunity  has  now  presented 
itself  to  our  friend  Pundita  Ramabai,  whom 
American  Christians  have  so  generously  aided. 
This  great  famine  means  that  multitudes  of  our 
population  leave  their  homes  and  wander  about 
the  country  in  search  of  food.  High  caste  or  low, 
when  their  money  fails,  have  no  other  resource. 
Father,  mother,  and  children,  the  young  wido-v, 
the  old  grandmother,  all  start  off  on  the  tramp. 
The  Government  is  gathering  such  people  into 
poorhouses  and  relief  works,  and  will  so  alleviate 
their  woes  that  fewer  will  die  of  starvation  by  the 
roadside  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  But 
here  arises  another  evil.  The  herding  of  the  people 
together  in  poorhouses  and  in  relief  works  gives 
rise  to  much  moral  wickedness,  and  here  comes 
the  trader  in  vice,  enticing  away  or  buying  up 
young  women  and  girl  children,  making  a  harvest 
for  bad  purposes  out  of  the  present  misery.  The 
young  widow  is  his  peculiar  prey,  and  in  the 
struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  the  first 
to  be  sacrificed. 

This,  then,  is  the  opportunity  that  has  come 
to  our  own  friend  Ramabai.  Having  passed 
through  the  deepest  kind  of  domestic  trouble  and 
sore  bereavement  herself  in  the  last  great  Indian 
famine  of  1876-7,  she  apprehends  the  situation 
more  deeply  and  acutely  than  any  of  her  friends 
can  do.  After  much  exercise  of  spirit,  she  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  God  would  have 
her  rescue  three  hundred  of  the  young  widows, 
who  would  otherwise  be  utterly  ruined,  soul  and 
body. 

She  started  off  to  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
soon  found  the  class  of  women  to  whose  welfare 
she  has  devoted  her  life.  Having  collected  some- 
what over  one  hundred,  she  returned  to  Poona, 
and,  with  a  view  to  inform  her  friends  and  enlist 
their  sympathy,  she  published  in  a  Bombay 
Christian  paper l  the  story  of  her  early  life,  and 
her  experiences  in  collecting  these  needy  ones. 
This  narrative  has  created  deep  interest  in  India. 
\  It  has  been  reprinted  and  sent  broadcast  to 
friends  in  England  and  America,  by  missionaries 
and  others  who  felt  that  it  was  just  that  vivid 
picture  of  personal  suffering  which  would  bring 
to  friends  at  home  a  realization  of  all  that  was 
involved  in  the  dreadful  word  "famine."  One 
appreciative  reader  wrote :  "  If  this  story  touches 
other  hearts  as  it  has  mine,  Ramabai  will  never 
want  for  funds."  In  fact,  Christians  all  over 
India  have  been  moved  to  help,  and  supplies  for 
the  enormously  increased  expense  have  come  in 
as  needed  so  far. 

1%*  Bombay  Guardian,"  January  30  and  February  6, 
1897. 
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After  a  few  days  in  Poona  spent  in  making 
new  arrangements  and  conferring  with  her  faith- 
ful workers,  Ramabai  again  started  out  on  her 
quest,  but  was  recalled  by  some  new  and  unex- 
pected difficulties.  Ramabai  is  not  daunted  at 
difficulties  and  obstacles.  Believing  that  God 
has  called  her  to  take  three  hundred  famine 
widows,  whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  she  will 
not  rest  on  her  oars  until  that  number  are  gath- 
ered in.  But  the  present  difficulty  is  where  to 
put  them  all.  The  fleeing  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
have  carried  the  dreaded  pestilence  to  Poona, 
and,  some  cases  having  occurred  in  the  adjoining 
premises,  the  authorities  have  "  come  down  "  on 
Ramabai  and  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Sharada  Sadan,  and  have  stopped 
the  new  buildings  that  Ramabai  was  having  put 
up  to  provide  ior  the  extra  accommodation  re- 
quired. Of  course  she  has  not  expected  to  house 
the  whole  three  hundred  extra  souls  on  the  pres- 
ent premises,  but  with  the  new  buildings  planned 
and  commenced  it  was  estimated  that  a  consid- 
erable proportion  could  be  taken.  But  now  it 
has  been  necessary  to  hire  tents,  which  have 
been  pitched  at  a  village  twenty  miles  away,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  establishment  has  been  re- 
moved. Those  who  know  the  condition  of  things 
here  believe  that  the  authorities  are  acting  some- 
what in  a  panic  in  their  efforts  to  "  stamp  out  the 
plague,"  and  expect  that  this  difficulty  will  be 
righted  later  on.    Just  now  it  is  an  added  triaL 

The  attitude  of  the  older  inmates  of  the  Sha- 
rada Sadan  in  this  emergency  has  been  most 
helpful.  They  agreed  to  eat  cheaper  food  and 
live  in  a  poorer  way  to  make  it  easier  to  take  in 
these  poor  waifs.  They  have  joined  in  caring  for 
and  making  them  feel  at  home.  Among  the  new- 
comers were  some  little  girl  widows,  and  one  or 
two  babies  who  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
them  and  could  not  be  separated.  The  older 
girls  volunteered  to  adopt  these  as  foster-children, 
and  have  devoted  themselves  lovingly  to  their 
care.  One  little  scrawny  mite  was  adopted  by  a 
lassie  of  fourteen  who  had  herself  in  infancy 
been  cast  out  to  die.  When  the  other  girls 
twitted  her  on  the  "  monkey  face  "  of  her  pro- 
te*ge*e,  she  calmly  replied :  "  To  adopt  a  nice  and 
pretty  child  is  good,  but  to  take  an  ugly  one  is 
love." 

Ramabai's  declared  policy  of  procedure,  criti- 
cised as  it  has  been,  and  as  all  good,  enduring 
work  always  will  be  criticised,  has  worked  out  in 
results  little  short  of  marvelous.  I  have  been 
recently  re-reading  some  correspondence  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1887,  in  which  Ramabai 
declared  her  policy  of  non-interference  with  any 
Hindu  caste  restrictions  or  observances  which  her 
pupils  or  their  guardians  might  wish  maintained, 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  access  to  the  Chris- 
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tiaa  Scriptures,  but  no  compulsory  Christian 
teaching.  And  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  forecast  she  made  of  results  has  been 
wonderfully  verified,  when  she  said :  '^From  what 
I  have  seen  and  known  of  my  countrywomen,  my 
impression  is  that  many  excellent  and  conscien- 
tious Hindu  widows  will  not  come  to  such  a 
school-home  if  the  study  of  the  Christian  religion 
be  made  a  condition  of  their  admittance;  .  .  .[but] 
if  such  honest  women  are  educated,  and  have  suf- 
ficient independence  to  form  their  own  opinion  on 
religious  matters,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  soon  find 
out  the  difference  between  the  Hindu  religion  and 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  ac- 
cept the  truest  of  all  religions.  .  .  .  Educated 
Hindu  women,  when  they  had  a  chance  to  study 
(Efferent  religions,  and  freedom  to  assert  their 
views,  have  almost  invariably  become  disciples  of 
Christ" 

In  all  these  eight  years  of  work  this  policy  has 
been  carried  out  The  education  is  still  strictly 
secular,  and  the  Hindu  inmates  are  as  free  to 
worship  their  own  gods  as  ever.  Pressure  was 
brought  upon  Ramabai  from  Christians  at  first  to 
induce  her  to  include  Scripture  teaching  in  the 
school ;  the  Hindus  also  endeavored  to  get  her  to 
establish  Hindu  worship  as  a  rule ;  but  she  was 
steadfast  and  has  survived  all  their  criticisms. 
Those  who  have  attended  the  Bible  readings  and 
prayer-meetings,  which  have  increased  during  the 
past  few  years  as  more  and  more  have  professed 
Christianity,  have  done  so  with  the  fullest  liberty  to 
come  or  stay  away.  The  Christian  religion  has 
attracted,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  while  Ramabai  can  truthfully  say  she  has 
rather  kept  back  than  encouraged  the  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  yet  her  prophecy  quoted 
above  has  been  realized  in  many  cases. 

Helen  S.  Dyer. 

Bombay,  India. 

Is  Dr.  Martineau  a  Unitarian? 
Toiht Editors  of The  Outlook : 

I  could  wish  that  The  Outlook  of  May  15, 
speaking  of  Dr.  Martineau  as  "  universally  hon- 
ored for  his  great  ability,  his  catholic  spirit,  and  his 
Christian  character,"  had  not  gone  on  to  suggest 
a  doubt  whether  he  is  distinctly  a  Unitarian,  as  if 
any  doubt  of  this  made  his  great  virtues  less  par- 
adoxical. There  should  not  be  the  slightest  doubt 
about  Martineau's  position,  he  has  defined  it  so 
many  times.  Personally  he  is  a  Unitarian,  but 
be  does  not  think  that  any  theological  belief 
should  be  made  a  basis  of  religious  organization, 
and  therefore  he  objects  to  the  name  Unitarian 
for  any  association  of  churches  or  for  any  indi- 
vidual church.  But  while  always  consistent  in  his 
avowal  of  his  personal  Unitarianism,  he  is  less  so 
in  his  refusal  of  the  name  Unitarian  for  any  ag- 
gregation of  believers,  saying  within  a  month, 
M  Not  only  are  we  the  actual  Unitarians  of  to-day," 
etc  His  feeling  for  the  Unitarian  body  in  Eng- 
land was  never  better  expressed  than  in  the  fol- 


lowing words,  which  at  the  same  time  express 
his  reprobation  of  any  creedal  basis  whatsoever : 

To  the  existence  of  a  group  of  churches  free  in  their 
constitution  and  open  to  the  laws  ot  natural  change,  I 
owe  whatever  scope  has  been  given  me  for  study  and 
teaching  on  subjects  of  morals  and  religion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  mere  personal  gratitude  that  retains  me  in  alle- 
giance to  their  inherited  principle ;  but  a  conviction  that 
the  true  religious  life  supplies  grounds  of  sympathy  and 
association  deeper  and  wiser  than  can  be  expressed  by 
any  doctrinal  names  or  formulas ;  and  that  free  play  can 
never  be  given  to  these  genuine  spiritual  affinities  till 
all  stipulation,  direct  or  implied,  for  specified  agree- 
ment in  theological  opinion  is  discarded  from  the  bases 
of  church  union. 

This  also  should  be  said,  that  the  Unitarianism 
of  which  Dr.  Martineau  has  been  critical  from 
time  to  time  has  been  generally  the  more  conserv- 
ative forms  of  its  doctrine  and  observance. 
He  has  no  leanings  to  the  traditional  belief  of 
the  orthodox  churches.  His  doctrine  of  Jesus 
is  purely  humanitarian.  His  opinion  is  "that 
Christianity,  as  defined  or  understood  in  all  the 
churches  that  formulate  it,  has  been  mainly 
evolved  from  what  is  transient  and  perishable  in 
its  sources,  from  what  is  unhistorical  in  its  tradi- 
tions, mythological  in  its  preconceptions,  and 
misapprehended  in  the  oracles  of  its  prophets." 

To  these  things  may  I  add  that  I  was  surprised 
to  find  some  writer  in  The  Outlook,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  depreciating  Martineau's  scientific  knowl- 
edge ?  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  who  has 
much  acquaintance  with  his  writings  can  do  that. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  theologian  whose 
writing  is  so  saturated  with  scientific  knowledge. 
The  remark  to  which  I  refer  was  relative,  com- 
paring Martineau  with  Drummond.  It  is  my 
impression  that  a  committee  of  leading  scientists 
would  award  to  Martineau  the  honor  of  a  fuller 
scientific  knowledge,  though  Drummond  was 
nominally  a  naturalist. 

As  for  Stopford  Brooke,  whom,  with  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau, you  recommend  to  mercy  as  not  being  so 
very  Unitarian,  I  notice  that  he  has  lately  been 
preaching  the  salutatory  sermon  to  the  Unitarian 
Triennial  Conference,  meeting  in  Sheffield,  and 
that  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
creed,  which,  I  think,  he  would  not  have  done 
unless  he  had  imagined  himself  to  be  speaking 
to  Unitarians  as  "  one  of  themselves."  There  is 
not  the  least  likelihood  that  his  recommendation 
will  be  acted  upon,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

(Rev.)  John  W.  Chadwick. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[Dr.  Martineau  is  a  Unitarian  theologically, 
but  not  ecclesiastically.  That  is,  he  does  not 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  neither  does 
he  belong  to  the  Unitarian  body.  Indeed,  he 
objects  emphatically  to  the  use  of  the  term  Uni- 
tarian. We  suppose  this  to  be  equally  true  of 
Stopford  Brooke.  It  is  so  unless  he  has  recently 
made  a  change  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations. 
As  to  Dr.  Martineau's  scientific  knowledge,  the 
question  whether  The  Outlook  or  Mr.  Chadwick 
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is  correct  in  the  estimate  formed  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  those  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Martineau.  In  our  judgment,  he  cannot  be 
compared  in  this  respect  with  Professor  Dium- 
mond,  who  was  a  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  Glasgow  University,  and  was  an  expert  in  his 
department.— The  Editors.] 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  tssue  after  its  reaipr. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

Since  I  heard  Dr.  Abbott  speak  at  the  Congregational 
Church  Conference  in  Bound  Brook,  I  have  beer,  much 
interested  in  his  views  and  opinions,  which  have  opened 
out,  as  it  were,  a  new  book  of  old  things.  His  "  Theol 
ogy  of  an  Evolutionist,"  of  which  I  have  read  some 
portions,  is  interesting  to  me  from  many  points  of  view, 
but  principally  because  I  am  a  Catholic.  One  view  is 
that  the  subject  be  rather  called  "  The  Evolutionism  of  a 
Theologian,"  for,  accepting,  as  Dr.  Abbott  does,  the 
Creator  as  a  First  Cause,  then  we  may  in  all  reasonable- 
ness conclude  that  evolution  or  metempsycnosis,  or  any 
other  change  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent God.  Another  view  is  that  if  theologians  become 
evolutionists  then  we  shall  have  two  distinct  classes— 
viz.,  the  theological  and  the  scientific  evolutionist.  The 
Christian  evolutionist  will  believe,  not  that  God  has 
made  man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  has  crowned 
him  with  honor  and  glory,  and  set  him  above  all  the 
works  of  his  hands,  but  has  raised  him  from  the  lower 
animals.  As  to  the  form,  it  matters  little  whether  grace- 
fulness consists  in  walking  on  two  tegs  or  on  four;  but 
the  faculties  within  us,  will,  memory,  and  intellect,  if 
evolved  by  the  power  of  God  from  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals, have  developed  much  more  grandly  than  the  purely 
material  portion.  Then  arises  the  question,  Can  a 
Christian  believe  in  evolution  ?  By  so  doing  he  throws 
down  all  belief  in  the  first  story  of  the  Bible— the  history 
of  the  creation  of  man.  And  whence,  then,  came  sin  ? 
Animals  do  not  sin ;  and  if  we  are  only  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  a  lower  class,  perhaps  we  do  no  more  wrong 
than  we  would  have  done  in  our  primal  state.  Evolu- 
tion is  positively  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  which  all  sects  alike  believe  to  be  inspired,  and 
most  particularly  in  doctrinal  matters.  And  there  is  a 
most  radical  incompatibility  between  the  Christian 
evolutionist,  who  acknowledges  God  as  the  Cause,  and 
therefore  needs  no  "  missing  link,"  and  the  un-Christian 
evolutionist,  who  sends  his  theories  abroad  through  the 
world  without  a  cause  or  a  connection— in  other  words, 
an  animal  in  a  peculiar  stage  of  undevelopment,  without 
head  or  tail  M.  A.  T. 

We  judge  that  you  are  not  a  reader  of  The 
Outlook,  or  at  least  have  not  read  the  series  ot 
articles  entitled  "  The  Theology  of  an  Evolution- 
ist ;"  or,  if  you  have  done  so,  that  they  have  not 
met  your  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
If  the  former  is  the  case,  we  must  refer  you  to 
those  articles.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  we 
should  despair  of  furnishing  in  a  paragraph  what 
it  was  the  writer's  object  to  furnish  in  that  entire 
series,  namely,  ground  for  believing  that  one  can 
be  a  Christian  and  also  an  evolutionist.  We 
must  content  ourselves  here  with  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  Lenormant,  himself  a  devout  Catholic 
and  also  an  evolutionist,  has,  in  his  volume  on 
Genesis,  shown  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  does 


not  claim  that  his  account  of  the  creation  of  1 
was  supernaturally  revealed  to  him,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  consistent  with  all  that  he  claims  for  him- 
'  self,  and  with  all  that  other  Bible  writers  claim 
for  him,  to  suppose  that  his  account  of  the  area* 
tion  and  fall  of  man  is  simply  a  spiritualized  use 
of  an  ancient  legend,  not  an  authoritative  and 
supernatural  revelation  of  the  date  or  mode  of 
God's  creation  of  the  human  race. 

I  note  the  question  asked  by  **  P.  M.  S.w  in  your  issue 
of  May  8.  1  have  read  also  your  article  on  M  The  Divine 
Satisfaction  "  and  Lenten  Thoughts  on  the  M  Penitent 
Thief."  If  there  is  no  remission  of  the  penalty  to  the 
penitent,  then  must  not  the  sinner  who  has  left  his  sin 
and  followed  Christ  expect  to  suffer  in  a  future  world 
the  punishment  for  his  old,  forgiven  sins?  Does  not 
this  utterly  change  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  message  ? 
Would  not  this  view  cloud  the  hope  and  darken  the  life 
of  the  Christian  who  sincerely  repents  of  past  sins? 
How  could  he  conquer  the  fear  of  death  if  he  believed  it 
was  to  be  the  gateway  to  future  punishment  ?  What 
punishment  did  the  Prodigal  Son  receive  after  he  re- 
turned to  his  father  ?  Inquirer. 

Dr.  Abbott  did  not  say  that  there  is  no  remis- 
sion of  the  penalty  to  the  penitent.  What  he  did 
say  was  that  the  Scripture  promises  something 
far  better  than  the  mere  remission  of  penalty — 
namely,  the  remission  of  the  sin  itself.  So  far, 
however,  as  we  can  judge,  both  from  life  and 
from  revelation,  the  effect  of  sin  remains,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  experience  of  the  sinner.  The 
song  of  redemption  is  not  the  song  of  innocence, 
but  a  "  new  song."  The  Prodigal  never  could 
have  forgotten  his  life  of  sin  and  shame,  or  have 
looked  back  upon  it  with  feelings  other  than 
those  of  poignant  regret. 

In  your  issue  of  May  8  you  reply  to  **  G.  B.  S."  that 
the  Apostles'  Creed  is  not  M  a  Trinitarian  cree»L"  Just 
what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Permit  me  to  add  that  if 
44  G.  B.  S."  really  desires  to  be  assured  that  that  creed 
is  ethical,  and  has  been  and  can  be  translated  into  life, 
he  will  find  help  in  a  little  book  entitled  "  Meditations 
on  the  Creed,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Vermont.    (James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

G.L.R. 

Not  that  it  is  not  used  by  Trinitarians,  bat 
that  it  may  be  used  by  one  who  would  reject  the 
statements  of  thoroughgoing  Trinitaxianism  in 
the  historical  sense  of  that  term ;  as  that  "  these 
Three  (the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost)  are  one 
God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and 
glory."  It  might  be  used  by  one  who  would  not 
use  the  statement  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  that 
Christ  is  "very  God  of  very  God."  Yet  Dr. 
Schaff  held  the  Nicene  Creed  itself  to  be  only 
semi-Trinitarian. 

1.  Please  tell  me  of  some  book,  moderate  in  price, 
which  will  help  me  in  studying  the  progressive  charac- 
ter of  Revelation.  2.  Also  one  which  tells  why  the 
translators  of  our  English  Bible  used  so  many  different 
English  words  for  the  same  Greek  one,  and  many  such 
peculiarities.  R.  F.  H. 

1.  "Early  Pupils  of  the  Spirit"  and  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's "  Evolution  of  Christianity "  (supplied  by 
The  Outlook  at  20  cents  and  f  1.25) ;  also  Bern- 
hard's  "  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testa* 
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ment."    2.  This  is  corrected  in  the  Revised  Ver-  gives  peace  to  conscience  in  its  fellowship  with 

sion.     See  the  Preface  to  it  Christ  in  his  hatred  of  sin  and  his  love  of  God. 

I  see  that  Dr.  Abbott  in  one  of  his  books  refers  to  Who  is  the  author  of  the  poem,  the  last  lines  of  which 

Franz  Abt's  M  Apostrophe  to  Tears."    I  have  tried  to  **• : 

find  this  poem,  but  without  success.    Can  any  one  tell  "  O  patient  feet  that  trod 

me  where  to  secure  it  ?                                     H .  E.  J.  So  long  the  earth's  sharp  sod, 

TU-*  — *-~ .~«~  «.«-    „«j u«^ii~  *~  *u„   ™^n  O  mother,  mother,  be  thou  crowned 

The  reference  was  undoubtedly  to  the  well-  Within  the  light  of  God." 
known  song, "  Oh'ye  Tears,"  composed  by  Franz  q  ,  c 
Abt.     It  may  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  music- 
store-  The  Armenian  Fund 

Kindly  state  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the      Previously  acknowledged * £8,161  11 

statement, **  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  Class  of  Little  Girls  of  Bethel  Sunday-School, 

knew  no  sin,"  according  to  the  later  thought  on  the  sub-  Duhith,  Minn . . , 1  10 

ject  of  the  atonement.  L.  W.  N.         E.  J.,  Deering,  Me 5  00 

It  is  a  terse  and  intense  expression  of  the  £&!!?w^                                               1  0? 

thought  that  the  Christ  was  treated  as  a  sinner,     C.  R.  W.,  Allegan,  Mich 5  00 

and  became  "an  offering  for  sin1'  (Isaiah  liii.,      A  Mother,  Virginia,  Mont 5  00 

10),  a  ••  propitiation  for  sin  "  (1  John  ii ,  2),  which  jotal  "SmITU 
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A  Garland 
By  Mary  F.  Butts 
Rosebuds  and  violets 

In  honor  of  the  brave ; 
Twine  them  with  a  hawthorn  spray 
For  the  soldier's  grave. 

While  you  weave  the  garland — 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue — 

Let  your  childish  gratitude 
Be  reverent  and  true. 

How  the  Apple-Blossom  Came  Back 
By  Margaret  P.  Boyle 

Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  there 
stood,  in  a  large  orchard,  a  beautiful  apple-tree. 
All  through  the  long  winter  it  had  held  out  bare 
branches.  The  March  suns  had  whispered  to  it 
that  spring  had  come.  But  the  cold  March  winds 
were  not  a  bit  polite,  and  would  answer,  "  No,  it 
hasn't." 

At  last,  however,  Apple-Tree  began  to  feel  so 
nice  and  warm  that  she  thought  the  March  sun 
was  right,  and  began  to  think  of  getting  a  spring 
gown.  The  warm  April  rains  helped  her,  and 
the  bods  opened  ,and  grew,  first  into  tiny  leaves 
and  then  into  larger  ones,  until  Apple-Tree  was 
wearing  a  beautiful  green  dress.  All  through 
April  she  wore  it,  and  was  very  happy.  Then, 
as  the  trees  about  her  put  on  bright  colors,  and 
she  saw  Peach-Tree  in  pink,  and  Cherry  and 
Pear-Tree  in  white,  something  seemed  to  tell  her 
to  try  what  she  could  do. 

Se,  with  the  showers,  the  gentle  winds,  and 
the  warm  suns  as  dressmakers,  Apple-Tree's 
green  dress  was  soon  covered  with  lovely  pink 
and  white  flowers.  And  the  air  all  around  seemed 
as  sweet  as  though  she  carried  many  handker- 


chiefs with  some  lovely  perfume  on  each.  Then 
Apple-Tree  felt  very  glad  and  proud,  and  was 
much  pleased  when  every  one  who  passed  said  : 
"Oh,  see  how  lovely!" 

But,  only  a  week  or  two  later,  a  damp  wind 
and  cold  rain  came  and  beat  down  on  her  spring 
suic  until  it  was  quite  spoiled.  Then  Apple-Tree 
was  so  sony  that  she  let  her  tear-diops  fall  with 
the  rain.  Her  kind  Mother  Nature  did  not  scold 
her  at  all,  but  only  said :  "  Don't  cry  about  the 
blossoms,  dear;  sometime  you  will  see  them 
again." 

So  all  summer  long  Apple-Tree  looked  and 
waited,  for  she  knew  that  Mother  Nature  always 
told  the  truth.  Her  arms  grew  full  of  apples,  and 
sometimes  they  seemed  too  heavy  to  hold  any 
longer.  When  she  was  very  tired,  always  came 
the  whisper,  "  Wait  a  little  longer.  Your  time  is 
coming — the  time  when  you  will  find  the  blos- 
soms." 

And  at  last,  one  sunny  September  day,  one 
yellow  apple  after  another  slipped  from  her  hold 
and  lay  on  the  grass  beneath.  While  Apple-Tree 
wondered  what  would  happen,  a  lady  and  her 
little  boy  wandered  through  the  .orchard  and 
stopped  to  pick  and  eat  some  apples. 

"  Robert,"  said  the  mother,  "  have  you  ever 
seen  the  blossom  in  an  apple  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  mother ;  please  show  it  to  me !" 

Apple-Tree  bent  her  tall  head  so  she  might 
hear  and  see.  Could  it  be  that  now  she  would 
find  the  flowers  she  lost  last  spring  ? 

The  lady  carefully  cut  an  apple  all  around, 
half-way  between  the  blossom  end  and  the  stem. 
And  as  she  laid  the  halves  before  her  little  boy, 
she  pointed  to  the  blossom  which  showed  plainly 
in  both  pieces  of  the  apple. 

And  Apple-Tree    held  the   rest  of  the  fruit 
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tightly  in  her  arms,  sure  that  in  each  one  was  a 
blossom  she  had  loved  months  before. 

The  Queen  Lost  and  Pound 
She  was  a  very  young  queen,  younger  by  sev- 
eral years  than  the  Queen  of  Holland.  There 
were  many  other  respects  in  which  she  differed 
from  the  Queen  of  Holland.  She  was  elected  to 
her  throne.  The  Queen  of  Holland  inherited 
hers ;  that  is,  her  father  was  the  King  of  Holland, 
and,  dying,  she  became  the  Queen.  The  Queen 
of  Holland  is  Queen  for  her  lifetime  unless  driven 
from  her  throne  by  her  subjects  ;  this  little  queen 
was  queen  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  over  only  a 
few  subjects.  Her  throne  was  not  carved  and 
canopied  with  velvet,  an  object  of  vene?ation  to 
her  loyal  subjects,  the  place  from  which  she 
issued  decrees  and  commands  and  favors.  This 
little  queen's  throne  was  only  a  rock,  a  small  one, 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  Central  Park,  and  it  was 
selected  because  it  was  so  low  that  the  queen,  if 
she  fell  off,  would  not  bump  her  head  very  hard. 
It  did  not  matter  much  what  sort  of  a  throne  this 
little  Queen  of  the  May  had,  for  the  important 
place  for  her  was  at  the  May-pole.  You  would 
not  think  her  robes  of  state  remarkable,  for  they 
were  a  gingham  dress  and  apron ;  her  head  was 
covered  with  a  white  sailor  hat,  until  it  was  taken 
off  to  put  on  the  floral  crown  that  marked  her 
the  queen.  She  was  very  proud  and  happy  all 
the  afternoon.  The  twenty  subjects  had  bowed, 
and  presented  flowers,  and  sung  songs  about 
flowers ;  they  had  danced  around  the  May-pole, 
eaten  ice-cream  and  cake,  and  played  games.  All 
this  had  been  done  on  the  meadow,  and  there 
were  other  kingdoms,  and  other  queens,  and 
other  dancing  subjects.  Now,  when  kingdoms 
and  queens  and  subjects  are  all  so  near,  and 
dressed  so  much  alike,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
preventing  queens  and  subjects  getting  mixed 
up.  And  that  is  just  what  happened.  The  spe- 
cial kingdom  of  twenty  subjects  over  which  our 
small  queen  ruled  started  for  home  without  its 
queen,  for  she  could  not  be  found.  One  of  the 
chief  officers  stayed  behind  to  find  her,  but,  alas ! 
she  was  not  traced.  Think  of  the  condition  of 
that  kingdom  without  a  queen,  and  a  queen  with- 
out even  a  royal  attendant !  At  a  street  corner 
far  away  from  the  Park  a  little  girl  five  years  old 
stood  crying.  The  big  policeman,  not  knowing 
this  was  a  queen — perhaps  he  never  saw  a  queen 
— thought  it  was  just  a  little  girl,  and  spoke  to 
her.  She  told  him  she  was  Rosie,  a  queen.  She 
had  a  dog  Trip,  and  a  grandma,  and  a  birthday. 
He  listened,  and  then  concluded,  probably,  that 
queens  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk  on  the 
stTee%  so  the  queen  was  carried  to  the  station- 
house  several  blocks  away.  Here  she  announced 
that  she  was  hungry ;  doubtless  all  queens  get  hun- 
gry. A  policeman  behind  a  big  desk  sent  out  for 
cakes  and  milk.  When  the  queen  had  eaten,  she 
fell  asleep,  and  a  bed  was  made  on  two  chairs  with 
pillows,  and  the  big  policeman  behind  the  desk 


made  all  the  policemen  tiptoe  about  the  room 
when  they  walked ;  he  said  that  was  the  way  to 
treat  queens  when  they  were  asleep. 

In  the  meantime  the  chief  officer  was  hunting 
for  the  queen,  and  could  not  find  her,  and  went 
home  in  despair. 

When  night  came  down  in  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  over  the  building* where  lost  children 
are  cared  for,  a  frightened  mother  came  crying  to 
find  a  little  girl.  They  took  her  up  to  the  room 
where  the  lost  children  sleep,  and  there  in  a  crib 
was  a  little  girl,  Rosie,  whom  she  cried  over  and 
hugged  and  kissed.  It  was  the  little  queen  of 
the  little  kingdom  *ho  lost  her  flower  crown. 
She  could  not  be  found  while  she  was  a  lost 
queen  ;  but  when  she  was  just  little  Rosie,  a  lost 
little  girl,  she  was  found,  and  was  so  glad  to  be 
found  by  her  darling  mother,  who  probably  had 
never  heard  of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  who  is  now 
sixteen  years  old,  and  objects  to  the  postage- 
stamps  in  use  in  Holland  because  they  have  on 
them  the  picture  of  the  Queen  at  five  years  of 
age. 

A  Game  of  Hide  and  Seek 

Just  three  little  girls  and  a  yellow  dog,  with  such 
an  active  tail  and  two  bright  eyes !  They  stood 
under  a  tree.  Suddenly  two  of  the  little  girls 
started  away  from  the  tree,  and  the  dog  went  with 
them,  his  tail  going  much  faster  than  his  feet. 
"  Go  back  !  go  back  I"  exclaimed  the  two  little 
girls,  stamping  their  feet  energetically.  Poor  little 
yellow  dog  1  His  dear  little  tail  lost  all  life,  and 
hung  down  disconsolately.  He  went  back  where 
his  third  friend  stood  under  the  tree,  and  looked 
beseechingly  at  her.  She  stooped  and  patted  him 
until  his  little  tail  was  all  alive  again.  Then  the 
little  girl  began  counting,  saying  out  aloud, "  Five, 
ten,  fifteen,"  up  to  "  ninety-five,"  when  she  said, 
"I'm  coming,"  in  a  loud,  clear,  distinct  voice. 
Away  started  the  little  dog  to  a  gate  down  the 
street,  when  he  poked  his  little  sharp  nose 
through  the  bars,  gave  two  or  three  sharp  barks, 
and  wagged  his  tail  until  it  was  a  yellow  streak. 
Just  as  clearly  as  if  he  spoke,  he  said,  "  I  spy,  I 
spy."  There  they  were,  down  in  the  bushes  the 
other  side  of  the  gate.  "  No  fair ;  Tip  found  us  !" 
cried  the  two  little  girls.  The  game  started 
anew,  but  this  time  one  of  the  hiders  carried  Tip  in 
her  arms.  When  they  were  found  this  lime*  Tip 
came  around  the  corner,  barring  and  running  so 
fast  that  his  hind  feet  seemed  to  get  tangled  up 
with  his  fore  feet,  and  he  tumbled  over.  His  tail 
never  stopped  wagging  when  the  goal  was  reached. 
Tip  got  there  6 rst.  A  big  brother  held  Tip  back 
while  all  three  little  girls  bid  the  third  time. 
When  the  cry  came, "  Ready,"  Tip  was  let  go,  and 
his  glad  bark  from  'way  down  the  street  said, "  I've 
found  them  1  I've  found  them  1"  All  came  run- 
ning back,  Tip  in  first  at  the  goal.  It  was  hardly 
fair,  but  Tip  became  "  it "  each  time.  You  see. 
Tip  could  find,  but  he  could  not  hide,  and  the 
game  had  to  be  one-sided  if  Tip  played  at  all. 
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Household  Economics  jy 

The  New  York  State  Household  Economic 
Association,  formed  last  March,  has  made  a  par- 
tial announcement  of  its  proposed  lectures  for 
next  winter.  Colonel  George  E.  Waring  will 
discuss  "The  Relation  Between  Clean  Streets 
and  Clean  Homes ;"  Miss  Helen  Kinne.  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  will  speak  on  "Cookery;" 
Helen  Campbell  on  "Household  Economics;" 
Charles  F.  Wingate  on  "Sanitation;"  Professor 
W.  O.  At  water,  of  Wesleyan  University,  on 
"Foods  and  Nutrition;"  Edward  Atkinson  on 
44  The  Science  of  Cookery ;"  Professor  Lucy  Sal- 
mon, of  Vassar  College,  on  "  Domestic  Science ;" 
Miss  Elise  Mercur  on  "Architecture;"  Mrs. 
Hastings  on  "Child  Study;"  Miss  Lindley  on 
"Health  Culture;"  Miss  Anna  Barrows  on  "Do- 
mes ic  Science."  The  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  has  announced 
itself  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  New  YoTk  State 
Household  Economic  Association.  This  will 
strengthen  the  New  Yoik  Association  very 
greatly,  as  Miss  Conro,  the  head  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  of  Pratt  Institute,  is  also  the 
head  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute — a  woman  who  is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  in  her  own  line,  and  who  has 
developed  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
Pratt  Institute  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  that 
makes  its  pupils  valuable  instructors  of  Domestic 
Science  in  many  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  Kindergarten  Possibility 

Dear  Outlook:  In  the  April  Magazine  number  of  The 
Outlook  some  one  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  we 
claim  too  much  for  the  kindergarten,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  place  a  limit  upon  the  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  its  application  to  the  child  in  after  life. 

The  poorly  equipped  kindergartens  of  which  the 
anthor  made  mention  undoubtedly  do  place  the  wrong  in 
terpretat ion  upon  this  valuable  system  of  education,  and 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  true  kindergarten  spirit. 
Still  another  drawback  to  the  lull  appreciation  of  its 
merits  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  many 
of  whom  are  often  taken  for  fair  representatives  of  the 
kindergarten  training.  The  kindergarten  includes  a 
systematic  and  thorougn  course,  which  covers  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results,  that  the  child  should  not  mls3  even  a  day 
it  possible ;  since  each  stage  of  development  depends  for 
its  own  perfection  upon  the  degree  of  perfection  ot  the 
stage  before  it.  As  a  preventive  agency  we  have  reason 
to  expect  very  great  results  from  the  kindergarten.  As 
a  reformative  measure  its  principles  are  superior  to  all 
other  methods,  since  the  all-sided  development  of  the 
individual  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  for  "  there  never 
was  a  rounded  man  who  was  a  criminal." 

The  gifts,  occupations,  games,  songs,  and  conversa- 
tions of  the  kindergarten,  if  rightly  directed,  enable  the 
child,  by  means  of  those  activities  which  are  most  nat- 
ural to  it,  to  form  the  habit  of  logical  reasoning,  and  to 
.  learn  to  base  his  conclusions  not  so  much  upon  what 
others  think  and  do  as  upon  actual  facts  as  demon- 


strated by  what  is  before  him :  through  contact  with 
other  children  he  is  able  to  form  right  ideas  of  the  com- 
panionships and  competitions  of  life.  His  whole  nature, 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  expands  simul- 
taneously and  harmoniously ;  thus  establishing  the  right 
basis  for  future  activity,  and  leading  up  to  the  true 
principles  of  self-government. 

While  we  cannot  hope  to  see  very  great  results  in  a 
single  generation,  yet  each  succeeding  generation  will 
certainly  be  marked  by  a  nearer  and  more  rapid  ap- 
proach to  the  ideal  manhood  and  womanhood.  Again, 
the  kindergarten  has  lent  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  the 
subject  of  child  study ;  while  its  influence  is  doing 
much  toward  helping  to  establish  a  true  parental  spirit, 
which  will  be  felt  in  geneiations  to  come.  It  points  us 
to  institutions  of  education  for  the  future,  which  will 
not.  as  in  the  past,  send  forth  young  men  and  women 
with  frail  bodies,  overwrought  nerves,  and  unskilled 
hands  to  falter  and  become  discouraged  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  life,  but  who,  with  every  God-given  power, 
active  and  harmonious,  will  go  forth  in  the  morning 
ot  life,  vigorous  and  strong,  and  "  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles,  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  shall  walk 
and  not  faint."  Mrs.  O.  A.  D. 

Our  correspondent  describes  only  what  is  pos- 
sible when  the  child  is  brought  within  the  circle 
of  the  perfect  kindergarten  and  the  co-operating 
home  influence.  The  standard  of  the  attainable 
is  never  lost  by  the  perfect  kindergartner  and  the 
perfect  mother.  Both  influence  far  beyond  the 
circle  where  they  are  visible,  and  the  world  is 
brought  that  much  nearer  perfection  because  they 
live. 

"  A  Mother's  Problem  " 

Dear  Outlook:  I  was  much  interested  in  the  appeal 
for  help  from  "  T.  P."  in  setting  up  for  her  children  a 
standard  for  them  to  live  by.  I  think  her  cry  can  be 
echoed  by  many  mothers.  To  her  question, "  Is  there 
a  middle  course  ?"  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer. 

My  husband  is  a  farmer,  and  because  he  will  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  he  is  not  a  success  in 
his  business.  If  he  has  a  horse  to  sell,  he  tells  its  defects 
to  a  possible  buyer;  he  will  not1' top  "his  barrels  ot 
potatoes  and  apples,  nor  "  bag "  the  cows  for  sale,  or 
sell  to  the  butchers,  for  veal— who  weekly  go  through 
the  neighborhood  to  collect  them— the  calf  born  but  yes- 
terday. As  a  result  he  is  considered  a  financial  failure 
by  those  who  practice  the  above-mentioned  tricks.  For- 
tunately, our  son,  just  entering  manhood,  despises  the 
petty  cheating  going  on  about  him,  and  has  no  feeling 
but  contempt  for  it.  He  will  not  be  a  farmer,  but  in 
whatever  business  he  engages  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
go  through  life  a  poor  man.  Many  times  I  have  been 
tempted  to  point  out  to  him  a  middle  course,  at  least 
one  so  little  different  from  his  father's  that  conscience 
would  not  rebel  very  much ;  for  here  are  our  neighbors, 
A  and  fi,  who  do  thus  and  so ;  they  are  pillars  in  the 
church,  are  prosperous,  and,  to  all  appearances,  re- 
spected. But  I  know  that,  whatever  A  and  B  may  do, 
God  has  given  me  the  knowledge  that  their  practices 
are  wrong ;  perhaps  they  cannot  see  it,  but  for  me  there 
is  no  compromise.  For  my  neighbor's  sins  I  will  not 
have  to  answer ;  for  my  own  I  most  certainly  will 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  honest  and 
earn  his  daily  bread  in  this  world ;  but  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  to  a  day  when  it  will  be  easier.  Reforms 
in  legislation  are  helping  to  bring  it  about,  making 
many  things  unlawful  that  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
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thought  impossible  to  prevent.    Let  us  have  patience. 
There  is  a  middle  course,  hut  is  it  safe  to  take  it  ? 

V.A. 
Fortunately  the  statement  cannot  be  made 
with  absolute  truth  that  poverty  and  righteous- 
ness are  inseparable,  and  dishonesty  and 
wealth  to  be  found  always  united.  There  are 
good  men  and  true  who  are  wealthy,  and  who 
have  made  their  wealth  honestly.  There  are 
good  men  and  true  who  are  always  poor,  but  it 
is  not  because  tbey  are  honest — it  is  very  often 
because  they  are  incapable,  unskilled,  do  not 
know  how  to  take  opportunity  at  flood-tide. 
There  is  divine  approval  for  the  man  whose  flocks 
and  herds  increased.  The  man  who  approves  of 
himself  on  the  ground  that  his  high  moral  convic- 
tions prevented  his  financial  success  is  danger- 
ously near  the  line  of  self-righteousness,  if  he  has 
not  crossed  it.  The  secret  of  life  is  to  avoid  self- 
consciousness  by  measuring  one's  self  with  one's 
fellows,  and  acting  the  part  of  judge  on  others. 
Wealth  is  not  the  only  desirable  thing  in  life ;  it 
is  a  factor  that  can  make  for  great  good  and  great 
personal  happiness.  Poverty  is  not  the  only  evil, 
and  can  be  borne  because  it  is  overcome  by  the 
power  within  one  that  puts  it  in  its  right  relation 
to  the  whole  of  life. 

The  Study  of  English 
There  is  no  educational  subject  that  occupies 
at  the  present  time  a  larger  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  educators  than  that  of  the  teaching  of 
English.  In  the  "Journal  of  Pedagogy"  of 
December,  1895,  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Gram- 
mar School. section  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thurber, 
Master  of  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Boston,  that 
should  be  read  by  every  mother.  Dr.  Thurber 
says,  what  only  observing  parents  are  willing  to 
concede,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  -English 
used  by  our  children  does  not  rest  with  the  teacher, 
but  with  the  home.  He  says :  "  Hear  a  young 
person  speak  or  read  his  letter  to  you  and  you  can 
judge  at  once  where  he  was  brought  up,  but  you 
can  form  no  opinion  as  to  where  he  goes  to 
school.  You  instinctively  reckon  his  speech  as 
a  part  of  his  breeding,  not  as  a  part  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Gentle  manners  have  their  perfect  index 
in  the  timbre,  the  modulations,  of  the  voice,  in 
the  courteous  and  correct  form  of  the  written 
note.  For  those  elements  of  the  juvenile  culture 
which  are  most  basic  the  school  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  The  family,  the  pedigree,  the  stock, 
comes  first.  One's  English  is  really  one's  attitude 
towards  the  world,  and  one's  attitude  towards  the 
world  is  chiefly  governed  by  complaisance,  or  the 
desire  to  please,  to  make  a  good  impression." 
Dr.  Thurber  deplores,  not  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but 
as  a  scholar,  that  the  Bible  is  not  read,  and  he  asks 
the  question,  «*  Can  a  substitute  be  found  for  the 
Bible  ?"  In  it  he  sees  all  the  elements  of  culture. 
The  veneration  for  antiquity  he  considers  a  grace 
in  character.    He  places  forcibly  before  the  minds 


of  his  readers  the  fact,  which  too  many  parents 
are  willing  to  ignore,  that  the  vast  complex  of 
influences  which  affect  the  character  environ  the 
child  before  the  school  age.  With  a  fordbleness 
which  is  most  convincing,  he  points  out  that  to 
speak  of  English  as  a  study  by  itself  is  in  truth 
impossible,  for  every  study  is  in  English.  "  Eng- 
lish," he  says,  "is  not  an  isolated  department;" 
and  he  believes  that  the  moral  tone  of  every 
school  is  revealed  in  the  English  used  in  it. 
Nothing,  he  says,  in  the  school  will  be  better 
than  the  English,  and  the  school  studies  as  pro- 
vided in  the  programme  regard  chiefly  the  intel- 
lect. There  are  opportunities  enough,  to  be  sure, 
in  history,  geography,  and  especially  in  natural  sci- 
ence, for  reaching  the  imagination  incidentally,  and 
no  wise  teacher  will  let  these  opportunities  slip ; 
but  the  great  source  of  stimulus  for  the  aesthetic 
faculties,  the  main  reservoir  of  motives  to  call  the 
emotions  into  activity  and  to  give  them  whole- 
some direction,  must  ever  be  our  English.  He 
advises,  and  every  mother  who  has  studied  her 
children  knows  that  he  is  right  when  he  empha- 
sizes, the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  children 
being  encouraged  to  act  characters  in  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Of  course  this  must  be  done  only 
under  the  direction  of  one  whose  ear  is  trained 
to  musical  sound,  whose  taste  is  pure,  and  whose 
standards  are  high.  The  opportunity  for  giving 
drill  in  pronunciation,  in  manner,  in  modulation, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  appealing  directly 
to  the  imagination  and  studying  a  child's  con- 
ception of  an  idea,  given  by  this  encouragement 
of  dramatic  representation,  has  always  been 
valued  by  the  true  educators. 

An  Educational  Advance 
There  is  about  to  be  organized  in  Boston  the' 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  purpose  is  to 
bring  together  artists  and  craftsmen  in  closer 
relation ;  to  establish  trade  schools ;  to  improve 
the  quality  of  handiwork  in  all  exhibitions  of 
specimen  productions ;  to  develop  skilled  work- 
men. One  of  the  originators  of  the  Society  states 
that  its  purpose  is  to  make  the  artist  more  of  a 
craftsman,  and  the  craftsman  more  of  an  artist 
The  President  selected  is  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  The  societies  interested  are  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architecture,  the  Architectural  Club, 
the  Master  Builders'  Association,  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Students'  Association,  and  Harvard 
College. 


The  late  Professor  Jowett  had  a  curious  way  of 
commenting  on  the  work  that  was  breught  to  him 
by  students.  On  one  occasion  he  was  shown  a 
set  ef  Greek  verses.  After  looking  them  over 
carefully,  he  glanced  up  rather  blankly  and  said 
to  the  author:  "  Have  you  any  taste  for  mathe- 
matics ?" — Argonaut* 
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A  Vacation  Prize  Competition 

The  Outlook  offers  three  prizes — the  first  of  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
the  second  of  Fifty  Dollars,  and  the  third  of  Twenty-five  Dollars — 
for  the  best  brief  accounts  of  summer  vacation  experiences,  illustrated 
with  photographs  taken  by  the  authors.  Competitors  must  be  sub- 
scribers to  The  Outlook,  or  members  of  the  families  of  subscribers. 
The  articles  which  are  awarded  the  prizes  will  be  published,  together 
with  the  illustrations,  in  the  annual  Recreation  Number  of  The 
Outlook  for  i8p8.  The  articles  should  not  exceed  2,500  words  in 
length,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  from  four  to  ten  photographs. 
The  articles  must  reach  The  Outlook  on  or  before  December  1,  1897. 
The  announcement  of  the  prizes  is  made  thus  early  in  order  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  compete  may  have  the  subject  in  mind 
during  the  present  summer. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  upon  the  combined  merits  of  the  articles 
themselves  and  of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  Outlook  re- 
serves the  right  to  print  in  its  Recreation  Number  for  /8p8,  in  addition 
to  the  articles  which  receive  prizes,  others  of  those  submitted  which 
appear  worthy  and  attractive.  Payment  will  be  made  at  ordinary 
rates  for  any  articles  thus  printed  in  addition  to  the  prize  articles. 

In  making  this  offer  of  prizes  The  Outlook  has  a  double  object:  to 
furnish  its  readers  in  its  next  Recreation  Number  with  attractive 
illustrated  articles  which  shall  be  original  and  out  of  the  usual  order  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  encourage  in  its  readers  the  love  of  outdoor  pleasures, 
and  the  seeking  of  nature  in  its  choicest  summer  aspects.  The  present ' 
issue  of  The  Outlook  is  its  eighth  annual  Recreation  Number ;  the 
welcome  which  has  been  given  yearly  to  these  distinctively  summer  and 
out-of-door  numbers  has  convinced  us  that  they  have  appealed  to  a 
large  audience  of  readers  and  that  they  have  a  special  missioti.  In 
particular,  the  success  which  attended  the  offer  by  The  Outlook  two 
years  ago  of  special  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  amateur  photog- 
raphy makes  it  certain  that  the  present  offer,  which  combines  incentives 
to  both  literary  and  pictorial  effort,  will  arouse  wide  interest  and 
produce  interesting  and  admirable  results. 
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AST  week  a  new  tariff 
battle  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Aldrich's  speech  opening 
the  debate  on  the  Senate 
Bill.  His  argument  is  the 
most  important  tariff  state- 
ment so  far  made;  it  records  in  part 
the  sentiments  of  moderate  as  opposed  to 
extreme  protectionists.  We  heartily  agree 
with  Senator  Aldrich's  statement  that  the 
trade  of  the  entire  country  is  in  a  state  of 
suspension  awaiting  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. We  trust,  therefore,  that  Senators 
will  co-operate  in  keeping  the  bill  con- 
tinuously before  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  legislative  business.  Senator 
Aldrich  said : 

It  was,  I  believe,  thoroughly  understood 
throughout  the  country  in  the  last  political  cam- 
paign that  if  the  Republican  party  should  be  again 
intrusted  with  power,  no  extreme  tariff  legislation 
should  follow.  It  was  believed  that  in  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country  a  return  to  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  1890  would  not  be  necessary, 
even  from  a  protective  standpoint.  Industrial 
conditions  in  this  country,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, do  not  demand  a  return  to  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1890. 

The  rates  suggested  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee are  generally  below  those  imposed 
by  the  Dingley  Bill,  and  in  most  cases 
below  those  of  the  act  of  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  comparative  table  of 
customs  receipts  has  been  prepared  by 
the  New  York  "Tribune;"  the  figures 
are  millions  and  decimals ;  thus,  6.4  signi- 
fies $6,400,000  : 

Sen- 

1893.  1896.  House,  ate. 

A— Chemicals 6.4  5.5       8.4  6.7 

B— Earthen  and  Glass  Ware..  12.1  8.0  12.3  9.7 

C-Metals 2U  13.3  17.2  12.9 

D— Wood 1.9  .4       2.2  1.5 

E— Sugar 2  29.9  49.9  28.0 

F— Tobacco 14.8  14.9  17.9  13.8 

G— Agriculture 12.9  8.0  15.3  7.9 

H— Spirits. 9.7  6.9       9.2  7.9 

I— Cotton. 11.3  9.3  11.3  9.3 

J— Hemp 19.0  12.0  21.2  15.5 

K— Wool  and  Woolens. 44.6  23.0  48.0  23.0 

L-Silk 20.3  12.5  14.5  13.6 

M— Paper 2.1  1.2       2.1  1.4 

N— Sundries 15.0  10.9  17.0  13.5 

Total  198.4    156A    24^5    174^8 

Deduct  General 8.5      .... 

AddTea. 8.0 

These  figures  are  those  for  customs 
receipts  in  1893  (the  last  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  McKinley  tariff  was  in  force), 
and  in  1896  under  the  present  law;  they 
are  contrasted  with  estimates  of  probable 
receipts  under  the  Dingley  Bill  by  the 
House  Committee,  and  of  those  for  the 
Senate  Bill  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  According 
to  this  table  a  smaller  revenue  is  an* 


ticipated  from  every  schedule  of  the  Sen- 
ate Bill  except  chemicals  and  sugar  than 
was  realized  in  1893,  and  from  three 
schedules  less  than  was  realized  last  year. 


For  the  fiscal  year  to  July  1,  1898,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  total 
expenditures  at  nearly  $467,000,000. 
From  the  Senate  measure  for  the  same 
period  the  Committee  estimates  the  rev- 
enue from  customs  at  nearly  $183,000,- 
000.  This  includes  an  estimated  revenue 
of  $8,000,000  from  the  temporary  duty 
on  tea.  The  estimate  of  receipts  from 
internal  revenue  is  placed  at  over  $170,- 
000,000.  Adding  to  these  the  Treasury 
estimate  for  miscellaneous  receipts  and 
the  receipts  on  account  of  the  post-office, 
Mr.  Aldrich  figures  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $2,725,000.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  estimating  the 
internal  revenue  receipts  Mr.  Aldrich  adds 
nearly  $24,000,000,  representing  increased 
taxes  on  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  cig- 
arettes, and  snuff.  Replying  to  criticism 
on  this  point,  Mr.  Aldrich  said : 

Nothing  in  the  theory  of  protection  interferes 
with  the  imposition  of  further  internal  revenue 
taxes  by  protectionists  whenever  such  a  course  is 
found  desirable  for  revenue  purposes.  In  the 
future  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  depend  more  and  more  upon  taxes  of  this  nature 
for  necessary  revenue.  In  the  years  to  come  we 
must  expert  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase 
in  toe  customs  revenue  to  be  derived  under  the 
principal  schedules  of  the  tariff. 

The  legitimate  result  of  a  protective  policy  is 
to  give  the  American  market  to  American  pro- 
ducers. When  this  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  revenue  growing  out  of  protective  duties 
disappears.  It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that 
we  must  look  for  other  sources  of  revenue. 
Whether  it  should  be  along  the  line  of  an  in- 
crease of  internal  revenue  taxes,  such  as  we  have 
suggested,  or  whether  some  other  sources  of  rev- 
enue should  be  sought,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
determine. 

Replying  to  critics  who  feared  for  the 
future  of  reciprocity,  Mr.  Aldrich  declares 
that 

In  striking  out  the  House  provision,  the 
Committee  had  no  purpose  of  abandoning  the 
Republican  reciprocity  policy.  It  hopes  to  be 
able  to  suggest  such  provisions  as  will  enable  our 
Government  greatly  to  extend  that  policy  and 
make  its  adoption  permanent. 


We  regard  the  Senate  Bill  as  a  better 
measure  than  the  House  Bill  because  it 
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is  juster  to  all  sections  and  classes.  It 
does  not  contain  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  Dingley  Bill,  but  it  does  include 
many  absurdities  which  will,  we  trust,  pro- 
voke victorious  opposition.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  is  the  extra  protection 
given  to  the  Sugar  Trust.  Adroit  as  was 
Senator  Aidrich's  explanation,  he  has  not 
satisfied  the  country  that  the  benefit  se- 
cured to  refiners  under  the  proposed  bill 
is  less  than  under  the  House  Bill  or  than 
under  the  present  law.  Interesting  dis- 
cussions are  anticipated  when  the  sugar, 
woolen,  tea,  beer,  and  tobacco  items  of 
the  Senate  measure  are  reached.  As  a 
substitute  for  additional  taxes  to  be 
stricken  out,  a  stamp  tax  on  bank  checks 
and  legal  instruments  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  most  redoubtable  critic  of 
the  new  tariffs  proposed  has  arisen 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Ford,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  who 
declares  that  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  Bill  would  furnish  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  meet  Government  expenses.  Yet 
to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  is  the  only 
justifiable  reason  for  again  upsetting  the 
business  of  the  country. 


Secretary's  Gage's  speech  last  week  at 
Cincinnati  was  read  with  great  interest 
by  both  pessimists  and  optimists.  Mr. 
Gage  evidently  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 
Speaking  to  the  Boston,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  Commercial  Clubs 
at  their  united  banquet,  he  said : 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  you  who  have 
so  long  borne  the  burden  a*nd  anxiety  and  fear, 
who  have  so  long  waited  and  watched  for  the 
restoration  of  conditions  upon  which  some  secure 
estimate  of  to-morrow  can  be  made,  should  grow 
nervous  and  impatient  over  every  act  or  word 
which  seems  to  suggest  doubt  or  delay  in  the 
establishment  of  such  conditions.  I  have  thought 
that  on  this  occasion  I  could  do  no  better  service 
than  to  give  you  needed  reassurance  and  hope. 
The  revival  of  industry  is  near,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  a  revenue  law  sufficient  to  bring 
into  the  Treasury  an  amount  adequate  to  meet 
the  reasonable  needs  of  our  Government,  and 
with  the  establishment  of  our  finances  on  a 
sound  and  enduring  basis,  nothing  now  foreseen 
can  delay  the  recovery  of  past  losses  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  forward  movement  along  the 
lines  of  material  advancement  and  social  prog- 
ress, which  we  may  humbly  trust  is  in  the  benev- 
olent mind  of  God  to  bestow  upon  the  American 
people. 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  the  Tariff 

JBiil,  Mr.  Gage  declared  it  his  duty  to  bear 


witness  to  the  honorable  and  patriotic 
motives  that  inspire  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  in  Congress,  whether  upon 
one  side  or  the  other.  In  saying  this  the 
orator  desired  to  correct  the  operation  of  a 
sentiment  which  "  is  dividing  classes,  de- 
stroying unity,  and  breeding  hatreds. 
The  one  word  for  that  sentiment  is  '  dis- 
trust.' Faith  and  courage  lead  to  con- 
quest and  victory.  Distrust  paralyzes 
and  destroys."  As  to  financial  reform, 
Mr.  Gage  declares  that  any  one  suspecting 
the  Administration  of  forgetting  its  duty 
should  put  the  suspicion  aside :  "  in  good 
time  and  in  proper  order  the  evidences 
of  my  declaration  will  appear.1'  On  the 
strength  of  this  statement  stocks  and 
bonds  became  stronger  and  competition 
more  active  than  has  been  the  case  for  a 
long  time. 


Last  week  the  final  conference  report 
on  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate.  The  principal  questions  in- 
volved were  the  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  improving  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  the 
making  nearly  $3,000,000  immediately 
available  for  contract  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  the  suspension  until 
March  1,  1898,  of  eleven  of  President 
Cleveland's  orders  setting  aside  large 
areas  as  forest  reserves.  The  last-named 
matter  was  discussed  at  length.  Rejec- 
tion of  the  entire  conference  report  was 
urged  by  the  Senators  from  the  States  af- 
fected by  the  orders ;  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  an  unqualified  sus- 
pension of  the  Cleveland  orders.  Theregu- 
lation  adopted,  however,  is  more  reason- 
able than  an  absolute  suspension  would 
have  been  ;  we  hope  that  the  opening  of 
these  new  reserves  for  nine  months  longer 
will  not  induce  indiscriminate  squatter 
sovereignty.  In  this  connection  ic  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  just-published  report 
on  forestry  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  Europe  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  recent  years  to 
check  the  force  of  floods  (due  to  denuded 
mountain  slopes)  by  the  construction  of 
stone  dams  and  river-beds,  and  by  plant- 
ing sod  and  trees.  Similar  expenditures 
in  this  country  are  predicted  if  the  de- 
struction of  mountain  forests  continues. 
Regarding  our  National  reserves  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  they  cannot  be  with* 
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drawn  from  all  occupation  or  use,  but 
should  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  not  for  a  class  or  sec- 
tion. Any  land  which  may  be  more  val- 
uable for  its  minerals  or  agricultural  crops 
than  for  its  timber  should  be  taken  from 
the  reserves  and  sold  to  miners  and  farm- 
ers; mature  timber  should  be  cut  and 
sold  ;  settlers  within  or  near  the  bounda- 
ries, unable  to  procure  it  in  other  ways, 
should  be  authorized  to  take  such  ma- 
terial from  reserved  forests  as  is  neces- 
sary for  their  needs;  and  prospectors 
should  be  allowed  to  search  the  forests 
for  minerals. 


+-'  The  Shaw  Memorial,  unveiled  on  the 
\  Boston  Common  on  Decoration  Day,  is  of 
exceptional  interest  both  in  itself  and  in 
that  which  it  will  keep  fresh  in  the  public 
remembrance  and  gratitude.  It  com- 
memorates not  only  the  hero  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  the  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  who  died  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  his  negro  soldiers  in 
the  terrible  carnage  at  Fort  Wagner,  but 
also  the  valor  of  those  soldiers  and  the 
vindication  of  the  courage  of  their  race. 
Colonel  Shaw's  was  the  first  negro  regi- 
ment enrolled  from  a  free  State,  and  at 
Fort  Wagner  it  proved  beyond  dispute  the 
error  of  those  who  contended  that,  while 
the  negro  might  be  good  for  guard  duty 
and  at  intrenchment  work,  he  would  not 
stand  before  the  enemy  in  open  fight, 
much  less  attack  him  in  a  fortified  posi- 
tion. As  the  Shaw  Memorial  records, 
these  men  "  volunteered  when  disaster 
clouded  the  Union  cause,  served  without 
pay  for  eighteen  months,  till  given  that  of 
white  troops,  faced  threatened  enslave- 
ment if  captured,  were  brave  in  action, 
patient  under  heavy  and  dangerous  labors, 
and  cheerful  amid  hardships  and  priva- 
tions." They  did  indeed  prove  that 
"  Americans  of  African  descent  possess 
the  pride,  courage,  and  devotion  of  the 
patriot  soldier."  Mr.  St  Gaudens's  artistic 
conception  of  the  Memorial  is  strong,  far 
removed  from  the  conventional,  and  sin- 
gularly impressive.  Our  readers  will  find 
in  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  of  last  week  and  in 
the  "  Century  "  (June  issue)  striking  ren- 
derings of  the  work.  Colonel  Shaw,  on  a 
spirited  horse,  moves  calmly  on  at  the  side 
of  the  ranks  of  his  eager,  earnest,  heavily 


accoutered  troops.  Wisely,  the  sculptor 
has  not  chosen  to  idealize  greatly  the 
negro  faces;  they  are  of  several  types, 
complexions,  and  ages — heavy  in  feature, 
sometimes  uncouth,  but  with  strong  pur- 
pose clearly  defined.  The  realism  is  true 
to  nature,  not  in  any  degree  repellent,  and 
emphatically  suited  to  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  Memorial.  Above  the 
ranks  and  their  leader  moves  a  symboli- 
cal figure  of  Fame.  The  whole  effect  is 
dignified,  decorative  in  a  broad  sense,  and 
worthy  of  the  subject  Such  young  men 
as  Colonel  Shaw  are  the  finest  types  of 
American  character,  and  it  is  inspiring  to 
recall  the  group  of  gallant  and  distin- 
guished men  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
connected ;  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  Gen- 
eral Francis  C.  Barlow,  and  George 
William  Curtis  were  his  brothers-in-law. 
Braver  men  and  finer  gentlemen  the 
country  has  never  known. 


.\ 


An  interesting  historical  incident  took 
place  in  Boston  last  week  when  ex- 
Ambassador  Bayard  formally  delivered  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  manu- 
script diary  of  Governor  Bradford,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  settlement  of  Plym- 
outh. This  important  document  is  quoted 
from  and  alluded  to  in  Cotton  Mather's 
"  Magnolia,'1  and  in  other  early  annals. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1767  ;  thereafter  its  whereabouts 
for  a  long  time  are  a  mystery,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  seized  and  carried  to  England 
by  some  British  officer  or  soldier  in  our 
Revolution.  In  1844  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(then  of  Oxford,  afterwards  of  London, 
facetiously  known  as  "Soapy  Sam") 
quoted  from  the  Bradford  Manuscript  in 
a  "  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America."  It  was  then  in  the 
library  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1 855 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Barry,  a  Massachu- 
setts historian,  was  called  to  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce's  reference ;  interest  was  aroused 
in  this  country,  and  now,  after  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  efforts,  the  return  of  the 
precious  document  has  been  secured, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Hoar, 
aided  by  Mr.  John  Morley's  influence,  and 
with  the  earnest  assistance  of  Mr.  Bayard. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  whom 
the  final  decision  lay,  had  already,  when 
he  was  still  Bishop  of  London,  expressed 
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his  belief  that  the  book — which,  by  the 
way,  has  been  widely  called  the  "  Log  of 
the  Mayflower  "  without  any  reason  what- 
ever— should  go  back  to  America.  His 
consent  to  the  formal  transfer  was  not, 
therefore,  hard  to  obtain.  The  history  of 
the  book,  its  adventures,  mysteries,  and 
recovery,  was  told  by  Senator  Hoar  last 
week  in  a  highly  picturesque  and  enter- 
ining  way.N  Mr.  Bayard  made  a  short 
ut  admirable  address,  one  sentence  of 
which  we  must  give  in  full.     He  said  : 

There  has  been  no  one  thing  that  I  have 
sought  more  earnestly  to  do  than  to  place  the  af- 
fairs of  these  two  great  nations  in  the  atmosphere 
of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  and  good  feel- 
ing. If  it  be  a  sin  to  long  for  the  honor  of  your 
country,  or  if  it  be  a  sin  to  long  for  the  strength 
and  safety  of  your  country,  then  I  have  been  a 
great  sinner.  For  I  have  been  striving  to  advance 
the  honor  and  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  my 
country,  and  believe  it  was  thus  accomplished  by 
treating  others  with  justice  and  courtesy,  and 
doing  to  them  those  things  which  we  asked  to 
have  done  to  ourselves. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through 
its  Inspector,  has  submitted  a  report  for 
the  twenty  institutions  in  the  Eistern  In- 
spection District  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  which  children  are  cared  for  at 
public  expense.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities,  under  whose  care  and  inspec- 
tion the  institutions  of  the  State  have 
been  placed,  began  its  inquiry  almost  a 
year  ago.  The  effort  was  to  secure  the  re- 
moval to  the  care  and  custody  of  parents, 
relatives,  or  friends,  of  all  children  in  these 
institutions  who  were  not  legitimately  de- 
pendents on  public  charity.  This  inspec- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  302 
children  from  these  institutions,  and  their 
return  to  their  natural  guardians.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  $600  per  week 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  municipalities 
which  were  supporting  these  dependents. 
The  second  advantage  of  this  inquiry  has 
been  to  convince  the  officers,  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  asylums,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  close  study  of  the  personal  and  fam- 
ily history  of  the  inmates  consigned  to 
their  care,  and  of  the  necessity  of  perfect 
records  of  all  inmates.  The  inquiry  sur- 
prised many  of  the  managers  of  these  in- 
stitutions, as  the  fact  was  discovered  that 
there  were  a  number  of  children  who  had 
been  maintained  for  five  years  and  up- 
wards   in    these    institutions.     Another 


step  in  advance  in  the  administration  of 
public  charities  has  been  inaugurated  in 
New  York.  It  might  be  called  an  Organ- 
ization of  Fresh-Air  Charities.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  use  the  agencies  for  the  Fresh- 
Air  work  systematically,  and  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  overlapping  of  the  work  of 
the  several  Fresh-Air  charities.  A  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Registration  will  be  estab- 
lished. Lists  will  be  sent  to  this  Bureau, 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
beceficiaries  from  each  agency.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  lists  will  enable  the 
agents  of  the  several  Fresh-Air  organiza- 
tions to  ascertain  the  number  of  outings 
each  child  has  had.  Every  Fresh-Air 
charity  in  New  York  is  entitled  to  elect 
one  delegate  to  the  Council. 


A  bill  sent  to  Albany  with  the  approval 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
New  York  was  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society.  This  bill 
provided  for  the  stricter  regulation  of  med- 
ical charity  ;  that  applicants  for  treatment 
at  the  dispensaries  should  submit  to  in- 
vestigation as  to  their  financial  abilities ; 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  should 
have  the  power  to  take  away  the  charters 
of  dispensaries  which  violated  the  pro- 
posed law.  The  bill  was  not  approved 
by  the  Governor.  Free  dispensaries  are 
maintained  in  connection  with  some  hos- 
pitals, under  the  auspices  of  churches,  and 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Naturally, 
abuses  must  creep  in,  and  this  bill  was 
drawn  with  a  view  to  prevent  such  abuses. 
It  is  claimed,  and  probably  with  a  degree 
of  truth,  that  thousands  of  patients  abun- 
dantly able  to  pay  for  medical  attendance 
are  treated  in  the  free  dispensaries.  Mr. 
John  Harsen  Rhoades,  who  has  been  a 
trustee  of  a  free  dispensary  for  a  number 
of  years,  approved  of  the  bill.  He  prob- 
ably expressed  the  views  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  men,  and  of  the 
people  working  among  the  poor,  when  he 
stated  that  the  dispensaries,  as  they  exist 
to-day,  need  to  be  brought  under  some 
central  body,  supervised,  and  regulated. 
This  attempt  to  reg^ate  dispensary  work 
is  only  bringing  that  part  of  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  New  York  into  line  with 
other  progressive  movements  in  philan- 
thropy.    No  profession  has   been   more 
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generous  to  the  poor  of  our  great  cities 
than  the  medical  profession.  But  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  dispensaries  has  not 
kept  pace  either  with  the  development  of 
knowledge  in  medicine  or  surgery,  or  with 
the  development  of  knowledge  of  the  stu- 
dents of  sociology  and  the  philanthropists 
who  have  had  the  abuses  of  the  dispen- 
sary system  forced  upon  their  attention 
for  years.  While  this  bill  is  lost,  the 
agitation  will  doubtless  lead  to  improved 
methods  of  dispensary  work,  and  event- 
ually to  the  bringing  of  that  work  under 
some  authorized  body.  What  is  needed, 
as  one  speaker  said,  "  is  a  clearing-house 
to  weed  out  fraud." 


On  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  New 
York  witnessed  a  procession  that  was  an 
evidence  of  what  reform  administration 
under  the  guidance  of  a  clear-headed  busi- 
ness man  can  do.  The  Street-Cleaning 
Department  had  its  second  annual  parade. 
Twenty-three  hundred  men  in  spotlessly 
clean  uniforms  were  in  the  procession, 
and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  vehicles  as 
clean  as  brush,  soap,  and  water  and  polish 
could  make  them.  As  an  adjunct,  the 
boys  and  girls  were  organized  as  Anti- 
Rubbish  Leagues  and  as  Auxiliary  Street- 
Cleaning  Leagues.  Such  a  procession 
as  this,  which  called  out  crowds  of  on- 
lookers, is  a  more  convincing  political  ar- 
gument for  reform  administration  than 
scores  of  political  speeches.  The  enthusi- 
asm which  greeted  Colonel  Waring  and 
his  men  showed  how  thoroughly  the  work 
of  this  Department  is  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  New  York  City. 


The  notion  that  subsidies  are  necessary 
to  success  in  shipping  received  something 
oi  a  contradiction  last  week.  At  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Steamship  Line,  Mr. 
Boas,  the  manager  in  this  country,  stated 
that  in  all  the  half-century  of  the  Com- 
pany's existence  not  one  cent  of  subsidy 
had  ever  been  received  from  any  State  or 
Government  The  Company,  Mr.  Boas 
stated,  "  has  made  its  way  unaided,  but 
also  unhampered,  fostered  by  nothing  but 
the  demands  of  trade  and  traffic/'  It  was 
no  small  undertaking,  fifty  years  ago,  to 
attempt  competition  with  Great  Britain 


and  the  United  States,  which  then  all  but 
controlled  the  Atlantic.  The  Germans 
had  no  powerful  government  behind  them 
to  aid  them  and  to  protect  them ;  "  the 
power  that  our  Hamburg  merchants  could 
rely  upon  was  small  indeed;  it  did  not 
go  beyond  their  own  city,  which  belonged 
to  that  agglomeration  of  States  called 
Germany,  then  a  name  only."  The  Com- 
pany established  itself  with  a  capital  of 
$112,000;  it  has  now  about  $11,000,000. 
Its  first  fleet  consisted  of  three  sailing 
vessels  representing  about  2,200  tons ;  it 
now  consists  of  sixty-nine  ocean  steamers 
and  fifty-one  river  steamers,  representing 
over  300,000  tons — a  larger  tonnage  than 
that  controlled  by  any  other  line.  The 
total  number  of  the  Company's  employees 
exceeds  six  thousand.  In  contrast,  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post"  pertinently 
points  out  that  the  French  Government 
now  pays  in  bounties  about  half  the  cost 
of  steamships,  besides  contributing  heav- 
ily to  the  expense  of  navigating  them; 
yet  French  tonnage  is.  steadily  decreasing. 
The  Hamburg-American  celebrations  in 
New  York  were  marked  by  banquets  on 
the  Furst  Bismarck  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  speeches  from  distinguished 
men,  and  by  the  Emperor's  conferring, 
through  the  German  Ambassador,  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  on  Mr.  Boas;  in 
Hamburg  the  celebration  was  even  more 
remarkable,  William  II.  being  represented 
by  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Germany. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
has  received  five  years'  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Navy  Department,  and  in  Tuly 
will  start  on  a  voyage  to  Whale  Sound  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
he  will  make  arrangements  with  Eskimos 
whom  he  knows  well  for  the  carrying  out 
the  following  year  of  his  plans  for  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  These 
plans  we  have  already  outlined.  They 
include  as  their  most  important  condition 
the  establishing  of  stations,  first  at  Whale's 
Sound,  then  at  about  latitude  8 1  °  (Sherard 
Osborne  Fjord).  From  this  last  point 
the  "d'sh  at  the  Pole"  will  be  made 
about  March,  1899.  Mr.  Peary  will  be 
accompanied  only  by  Eskimos,  will  lead  a 
quite  small  party,  and  will  take  on  sledges 
supplies  and  the  lowest  weight  of  other 
necessities.    He  will  for  two  years  Bit 
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with  his  Eskimos,  hunt  with  them,  sleep 
with  them,  and  in  every  possible  way 
adapt  himself  to  their  ways  of  travel  and 
existence.  The  route  chosen  Mr.  Peary 
calls  the  American  route,  because  it  has 
been  tried  more  often  by  Americans 
than  any  other.  He  regards  it  as  the 
most  favorable  because  land  runs  fur- 
ther north  in  this  direction  than  in  any 
other — how  far  be  hopes  to  prove  con- 
clusively. As  we  understand,  the  finan- 
cial aid  necessary  for  carrying  out  this 
undertaking  has  already  been  provided. 
Nansen's  experience  and  that  of  Peary 
in  former  years  proves  conclusively,  we 
think,  that  the  present  plan  is  the  most 
practical  and  hopeful  that  can  be  devised. 
The  attempt  may  take  three  or  four  years, 
possibly  only  two.  Several  scientific  par- 
ties will  accompany  Mr.  Peary  in  this 
year's  preliminary  voyage,  and  will  land 
at  various  points  in  Labrador,  Baffin  Bay 
Land,  and  Greenland. 


The  conviction  of  Commander  Booth- 
Tucker,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  in  this  city 
last  week,  on  a  charge  of  maintaining  a 
public  nuisance  at  the  headquarters  in 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  has  called  forth 
no  little  discussion,  most  of  it  character- 
ized by  heat  rather  than  by  light  The 
question  is  purely  a  question  of  fact  A 
religious  organization  may  make  itself  a 
nuisance  in  a  neighborhood  quite  as 
effectively  as  an  irreligious  or  umeligious 
organization ;  if  it  indulges  in  untimely 
parades,  is  responsible  for  noises  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  erects  obstructions  on 
the  sidewalk,  or  otherwise  interferes  with 
the  comfort  of  the  locality,  it  is  quite  as 
much  a  nuisance  before  the  law  as  a  variety 
show  would  be  which  was  responsible  for 
the  same  acts.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  reason  why  a  religious  organization 
should  be  permitted  to  take  liberties  with 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a  neighborhood 
which  are  denied  to  an  organization  of 
another  kind  ;  nor  is  there,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  slightest  reason  why  a  religious 
organization  should  be  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  It  is  entitled  to  pre- 
cisely die  same  treatment  which  exact 
administration  of  the  law  would  secure  to 
a  secular  organization ;  acts  which  come 
within  the  legal  prohibition  constitute  a 


nuisance,  no  matter  how  excellent  may 
be  the  motives  which  prompted  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  Salvation  Army  head- 
quarters the  simple  question  is  whether 
the  management  of  the  building  is  such 
as  to  disturb  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  was,  therefore,  purely  a 
matter  of  evidence.  Upon  that  evidence 
the  Judge  passed.  If  he  was  wrong,  the 
method  of  righting  the  wrong  lies  through 
appeal  and  not  through  denunciation  of 
the  courts. 


The  ebb  and  flow  of  immigration  always 
serves  to  a  considerable  degree  as  a 
barometer  of  the  country's  prosperity; 
though  there  is  often  the  lapse  of  months 
before  a  change  in  either  direction  in 
business  conditions  produces  its  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  entry  of  immi- 
grants. In  view  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  things,  it  is  rather  discouraging 
to  learn  that  there  was  a  decrease  of 
66,689  in  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
reaching  this  country  in  the  nine  months 
between  July  1,  1896,  and  April  1,  1897, 
from  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  fears  that  the  total  de- 
crease for  the  entire  fiscal  year  (ending 
June  1)  will  be  about  93,000.  This  would 
be  not  merely  a  falling  off  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  would  show  a  smaller  total 
immigration  than  has  been  recorded  for 
over  fifteen  years.  It  is  possible  that 
greater  care  in  the  admission  of  pauper 
and  unfit  immigrants  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  reduction,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  prevalence  of  hard  times  for 
laborers  has  been  the  chief  influence. 


The  situation  in  the  East  has  not 
changed  materially  during  the  past  week. 
What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Greece  remains 
unsettled.  So  far  the  Turks  have  shown 
no  intention  of  evacuating  Thessaly;  on 
the  contrary,  if  reports  are  true,  they  are 
increasing  their  forces  in  the  field  and 
putting  themselves  still  more  completely 
on  a  fighting  basis.  Having  let  the  genie 
out  of  the  bottle,  the  Powers  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  task  of  inducing  him 
to  go  back  again.  Russian  influence  is 
dominant  at  Constantinople,  with  occa- 
sional  excursions  of  German  influence 
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which  are  apparently  becoming  very  irri- 
tating to  the  Russian  authorities.  The 
Emperor  William  and  the  Czar  are  appar- 
ently on  the  most  cordial  terms,  but  the 
Emperor's  irresistible  inclination  to  med- 
dle may  seriously  interfere  with  this  friend- 
ship before  the  Turkish  question  is  finally 
disposed  of.  Procrastination,  delay,  and 
a  confusion  of  rumors  may  be  anticipated 
for  weeks  to  come.  From  Athens  there 
come  continually  reports  of  a  serious  up- 
rising against  the  dynasty.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  Premier  Ralli  has  been 
implicated  in  this  revolutionary  enterprise. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these 
reports,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  King 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  and  that  if  the 
Greeks  were  free  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion the  days  of  the  dynasty  would  prob- 
ably be  numbered. 


Bismarck's  famous  characterization  of 
Lord  Salisbury  as  "  a  lath  painted  to  re- 
semble iron  "  has  no  doubt  often  recurred 
to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  during  the  past 
two  years.  Lord  Salisbury  came  into  power 
as  the  representative  of  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy,  but  with  the  exception  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
— an  abler  and  shrewder  man — has  had 
the  management,  English  prestige  has  suf- 
fered in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  One 
of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish relation  to  the  Armenian  and  Greek 
questions  has  been  the  utter  insensibility 
to  public  opinion  which  Lord  Salisbury  has 
shown,  and  his  apparent  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  England  has  strikingly  lost 
ground  in  foreign  influence.  Throughout 
these  terrible  months  Lord  Salisbury  has 
carried  himself  with  a  jaunty  air,  and  has 
treated  the  awakening  sentiment  of  the 
English  people  with  either  insolence  or 
indifference.  In  a  recent  speech  he  said 
that,  in  his  belief,  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  result  of  a 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  had  been 
finally  dissipated ;  that  the  Great  Powers 
are  on  better  and  more  permanent  terms 
than  they  have  been  for  years  past ;  that 
a  better  future  is  opening  for  Turkey;  and 
that  England  has  acquired  a  "peaceful 
ascendency"  in  the  European  councils. 
When  one  remembers  what  has  happened 
in  the  farther  East,  and  how  quietly  Eng- 


land has  been  pushed  aside  at  Constan- 
tinople by  both  Russian  and  German 
influence,  one  does  not  know  which  to 
wonder  at  most,  the  Prime  Minister's  lack 
of  sagacity  or  his  coolness.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  English  influence  has  not  counted 
in  many  years  for  so  little,  nor  has  England 
been  so  completely  set  aside  in  so  many 
directions ;  and  this  not  because  the  coun- 
try is  less  powerful  than  before,  or  be- 
cause the  English  people  have  lost  vital- 
ity, but  because  English  diplomacy  has 
been  hoodwinked  at  so  many  points,  and 
has,  by  the  confession  of  the  Premier  him- 
self, been  so  long  on  the  wrong  track. 
The  spectacle  of  Armenia  practically  ex 
terminated,  and  the  Turk  with  his  foot  on 
the  throat  of  Greece,  does  not  strikingly 
illustrate  the  good  results  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's foreign  policy. 


President  Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal, 
seems  to  have  the  ability  to  form  very 
shrewd  judgments  of  things  at  a  distance. 
He  has  known  how  to  deal  with  so  capa- 
ble a  man  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  he 
evidently  does  not  underrate  the  English 
power,  nor  does  he  overrate  the  advan- 
tages which  are  likely  to  come  to  him 
from  the  ostentatious  friendship  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  reported  that  during  a  recent 
conversation  with  a  German  officer,  in 
which  the  President  was  told  of  the  great 
services  which  Germany  would  do  for 
him,  he  checked  the  flow  of  the  conversa- 
tion by  recalling  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  flying  squadron  was  sent  out  in  the 
remark  to  the  interpreter,  "  Ask  him  what 
good  Germany  was  in  January,  1896  ;  the 
Old  Woman  just  sneezed,  and  Germany 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen."  The  wily  Boer 
probably  knows  just  how  far  he  can  go  in 
his  opposition  to  the  English  policy,  and 
just  how  much  he  can  count  upon  the 
proffers  of  aid  from  other  countries.  The 
Volksraad  has  repealed  the  Immigration 
Law,  which  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
breaches  of  the  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  and  in  various 
other  ways  has  shown  a  desire  to  conciliate 
English  opinion.  The  determination  to 
make  a  special  observance  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  is  another  straw  which  shows 
which  way  the  current  is  moving.  Mean- 
while the  Uitlanders  are  not  likely  to 
have  their  wrongs  redressed  in  the  near 
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future.  President  Kruger's  term  expires 
within  a  year,  or,  at  least,  a  new  election 
is  to  be  held  within  that  time,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  be  willing  to  in- 
crease the  electorate  under  the  present 
circumstances.  There  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  improve  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial conditions  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  without  conceding  political  rights, 
and  the  situation  may  be  eased  for  the 
time  being  in  this  way.  Meanwhile  the 
appearance  in  South  Africa  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  as  the  director  of  British  interests 
and  policy  excites  the  hope  that  a  wise 
judgment,  a  temperate  spirit,  and  great 
force  of  character  may  go  far  to  unravel 
the  tangle  into  which  things  have  fallen 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  while  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  rejected  the  principle  of  per- 
manent arbitration,  the  Chief  Justices  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Cape  Col- 
ony have  suggested  that  the  disputes  be-" 
tween  the  British  Government  and  the 
South  African  Republic  be  settled  by  a 
court  of  arbitration.  South  Africa  is 
likely  to  show  more  sagacity  and  pre- 
science of  the  changes  that  are  fast  com- 
ing upon  the  world  than  some  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 


The  New  York  " Evening  Post"  re- 
ports a  very  interesting  measure  recently 
passed  by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Odelsthing,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Norwegian  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad  are  granted  the  right  of  franchise. 
This  measure  has  in  view  chiefly  Norwe- 
gian sailors,  of  whom  there  is  a  very 
large  class ;  but  as  its  operation  is  not 
restricted,  it  includes  all  Norwegians  of 
every  occupation  who  are  residing  out  of 
the  country.  By  its  provisions  a  non- 
resident Norwegian  who  wishes  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  voting  must  show  that  he 
has  not  been  absent  from  the  country 
more  than  three  years  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  election,  and  his  ballot  must 
be  cast  not  longer  than  three  months  pre- 
vious to  that  date.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  possible  loss  of  a  vote  by  the  failure 
to  nominate  candidates  in  time,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  ballot  should  present 
the  names  of  candidates ;  it  may  be  made 
out  in  the  name  of  the  party.  In  the 
case  of  the  balloting  of  crews  on  Norwe- 


gian ships  in  foreign  waters,  the  voting 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
local  Norwegian  Consul.  If  this  measure 
becomes  a  law,  it  will  not  only  secure  to 
Norwegians  the  most  liberal  voting  laws 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  but  it  will 
make  a  very  interesting  precedent.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting 
under  such  a  system. 


Political  Language  Lessons 

Probably  the  true  inwardness  of  some 
methods  of  teaching  was  never  more 
clearly  shown  than  by  a  conversation  with 
a  group  of  school-boys  last  week  in  New 
York.  The  boys  ranged  in  age  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years,  and  had  spent  their 
school  life  in  the  public  schools  of  lower 
New  York.  A  conversation  the  preced- 
ing week  with  a  group  of  voters,  all  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  writer  to  the  task  laid 
upon  the  Citizens'  Union,  which  frankly 
admits  that  its  success  depends  on  the 
workingmen  of  the  Greater  New  York. 

The  older  group  were  being  given  spell- 
ingand  language  lessons  from  the  columns 
of  a  leading  evening  paper,  the  words  being 
taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  affairs  of 
Crete,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  use  of 
the  word  "  Ambassador  "  produced  such 
an  expression  of  blankness  that  the  writer 
concluded  to  probe  for  the  idea  that  the 
word  expressed  to  the  minds  of  these 
voters.  Not  one  had  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  all  declared 
that  they  had  never  heard  the  word  be- 
fore. A  reference  to  the  President's  Cabi- 
net revealed  the  fact  that  two  of  them 
thought  it  was  a  large  and  peculiar  desk 
in  which  the  President  kept  important 
papers.  Evidently  the  idea  of  form  and 
ceremony  was  connected  with  this  desk ; 
it  was  a  kind  of  attachment  to  a  Presi- 
dential throne.  This  experience  led  the 
writer  to  use  a  mental  probe  on  the  intel- 
lectual possessions  of  the  group  of  school- 
boys referred  to. 

The  conversation  began  :  "  Boys,  when 
you  hear  or  see  the  word  municipal,  what 
does  it  mean  to  you?"  There  was  a 
wrinjcling  of  brows.  Finally  the  oldest 
boy  responded,  "  It  means  good  manners." 
"  Can  you  spell  it  ?"   Three'did  promptly. 
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The  meaning  of  the  word  was  then  ex- 
plained. 

"  What  does  municipality  mean  ?" 
"  Fine,"  promptly  answered  the  big  boy. 
"  If  I  say  to  you  that  William  L.  Strong 
is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this  munici- 
pality, what  do  I  mean?"  Silence.  "What is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  city  called  ?" 
Silence.  The  answer  was  given  and  the 
question  put  again.  It  required  hints  and 
suggestions  to  get  an  answer.  "  If  I  say  to 
you  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  this 
municipal  government,  what  do  I  mean 
by  municipal  government  ?"  It  took  three 
minutes  for  the  older  boy  to  think  out  an 
answer.  The  others  made  no  attempt 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  federal  ?"  Three 
boys  in  unison,  "  Small  sums  of  money." 
"  What  do  you  understand  when  you  hear 
the  President's  Cabinet  referred  to  ?"  u  It 
means  the  President's  men,"  responded 
one  boy.  Not  one  could  give  the  titles 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  nor  even 
after  the  titles  were  given  could  they  state 
what  was  the  special  business  of  each,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  the  Secre  tary  of  the  Navy.  One  boy, 
with  every  evidence  of  pride  in  his  knowl- 
edge, announced  that  Roosevelt  was  head 
of  the  Navy.  Another  boy  said  Grant  was 
Secretary  of  War,  and  blushed,  not  at  his 
mistake,  but  because  he  had  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  recent  parade,  the  reference 
to  which  brought  out  a  number  of  per- 
sonal experiences  on  the  day  the  Grant 
tomb  was  dedicated. 

This  it  is  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
reach  a  certain  class  of  voters.  The  ward 
heeler,  the  ward  boss,  uses  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  voters  in  the  district  where  he 
votes.  The  majority  of  the  reformers 
make  their  earnest  attempts  to  reach  the 
voters  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case 
may  be,  before  election.  They  come  laden 
with  a  foreign  language ;  with  moral  and 
political  standards  as  foreign  to  the  hear- 
ers as  the  language  used.  Frequently  the 
hearers  are  left  without  one  idea  un- 
changed, without  one  new  idea,  but  respon- 
sive perhaps  to  a  charming  personality, 
or  an  effective  voice,  or  a  sense  of  a 
higher  manhood,  born  of  that  which  is 
beyond  their  reach. 

The  Meld  in  which  to  do  the  active  and 
impressive  work  in  developing  good  citi- 
zenship is  in  the  school-room,  and  a  good 
medium  for  beginning  is  the  spelling  les- 


son, for  through  it  the  boy  receives  his 
vocabulary,  the  only  true  medium  of  ex- 
change between  citizens  of  all  classes. 


America  Out-of-Doors 

When  a  new  house  is  taken  possession 
of,  the  first  and  pressing  work  is  to  adapt 
it  to  the  family  life  and  furnish  it  for  the 
family  needs.  Until  that  is  done,  recrea- 
tion, diversion,  social  intercourse,  must 
be  postponed.  For  a  great  many  years 
the  necessity  was  laid  upon  the  American 
people  of  making  this  continent  habitable 
and  comfortable.  So  pressing  was  this 
work  that  many  other  kinds  of  work  had 
to  be  put  aside  until  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. There  has  never  yet  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  when  at  some 
point  people  have  not  been  living  in  the 
•pioneer  stage — the  stage,  that  is,  when 
almost  the  entire  force  of  life  must  go 
into  the  immediate  adjustment  of  the  en- 
vironment to  the  worker.  This  prelimi- 
nary work  is  still  only  imperfectly  per- 
formed, and  as  long  as  it  is  unaccomplished 
the  larger  and  higher  work  for  which  the 
home  stands  when  the  home  is  finished 
and  furnished  must  be,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  deferred.  It  is  idle  for  people  who 
are  living  on  an  old  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganized homestead  to  criticise  the  haste, 
the  lack  of  finish,  the  absence  of  leisure 
in  those  who  are  just  moving  into  a  new 
estate  in  the  neighborhood.  So  far  the 
American  people  have  been  principally 
moving  into  their  home.  They  have  left 
undone  a  great  many  things,  not  because 
they  do  not  know  their  value  or  would  not 
enjoy  them,  but  simply  because  they  have 
been  obliged  to  postpone  them. 

The  first  contact  with  nature  in  this 
country  was  almost  exclusively  one  of 
arduous  toil.  It  is  misleading  to  say  that 
nature  is  subdued  by  man.  Man  never 
subdues  nature ;  he  learns  her  methods, 
discovers  the  movements  of  her  forces,  and 
co-operates  with  her,  or  rather  persuades 
her  to  co-operate  with  him.  But  in  order 
to  establish  this  harmony  he  must  give 
himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  tremendous 
toil  which  nature  exacts  before  she  will 
yield  her  crops,  supply  wood  for  fleets,  or 
uncover  the  rich  veins  of  ore.  The  hard 
work  which  has  gon$  into  the  establish- 
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ment  of  friendly  relations  between  men 
and  nature  on  this  continent  is  incalcula- 
ble. It  is  one  of  the  heroic  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  race.  It  has  involved 
the  highest  kind  of  courage,  the  utmost 
sacrifice  of  comfort  and  ease,  and  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  keenest  intelligence.  As 
a  result,  nature  has  enriched  the  American 
people  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  It 
is  our  habit  to  speak  of  our  wealth  as  if 
we  had  made  it  ourselves — created  it  out 
of  hand,  so  to  speak.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  come  to  us  almost  exclusively 
through  our  natural  endowment.  Nature 
has  bestowed  it  upon  us.  No  country 
has  ever  done  more  for  its  inhabitants ; 
none  has  ever  given  them  so  many  kinds 
of  almost  inexhaustible  resource,  so  that 
the  incalculable  toil  which  has  gone  into 
the  settlement  of  the  continent  has  been 
more  than  repaid  by  the  sources  of  wealth 
which  have  been  opened  up,  and  by  the 
training  in  morals  and  skill  which  has 
come  through  contact  with  nature  in  a 
thousand  forms  of  work. 

There  are  many  signs  that  Americans 
are  now  getting  out  of  the  stage  of  work 
into  the  stage  of  culture ;  that,  having 
provided  for  the  elementary  wants  of  the 
body,  they  are  now  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  mind  and  the  soul.  One  of 
the  evidences  of  this  liberation  from  the 
bondage  of  mere  work,  which  some  peo- 
ple have  not  only  made  a  slavery,  but 
have  also  elevated  into  a  religion,  is  the 
universal  tendency  of  the  American  to 
get  out-of-doors  and  keep  out-of-doors. 
Our  first  contact  with  the  continent  was 
through  the  senses  and  in  the  activity  of 
toil;  we  are  now  coming  to  know  it 
through  the  imagination  and  through  the 
higher  activities.  Forty  years  ago  Amer- 
icans dressed  in  black  and  spent  their 
time  within  doors;  now  they  wear  all 
kinds  of  outing  costumes,  and  find  their 
chief  joy  in  being  abroad.  Having  first 
worked  on  the  continent,  they  are  now 
beginning  at  last  to  live  on  ic  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  development 
of  out-of-door  sports  of  every  kind ;  which 
means,  in  spite  of  excesses  here  and 
there,  a  splendid  advance  in  the  life  and 
morals  of  the  whole  country,  stronger 
men,  healthier  women,  more  sanity,  whole- 
someness,  and  soundness  of  life  in  every 
department  It  is  evidenced  by  the  grow- 
ing delight  in  fields  and  woods,  in  flow- 


ers, plants,  trees,  and  birds.  In  these 
days  everybody  gathers  wild  flowers,  or 
studies  the  forms  of  leaves,  or  carries  an 
opera-glass  for  the  retiring  thrush  or  the 
coy  oriole.  In  the  summer  months  no 
American  is  at  home.  He  is  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  in  the  woods,  or  upon  the  in- 
land lakes ;  he  is  tramping  through  the 
mountains;  he  is  traveling  across  the 
plains ;  he  is  wheeling  wherever  there  are 
good  roads. 

Play  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  occupa- 
tion of  the  young  American.  His  father 
and  his  grandfather  beat  him  at  golf,  his 
mother  and  his  grandmother  ride  with 
him  on  the  wheel.  The  old  people  have 
disappeared.  The  lines  which  in  the  old 
time  divided  youth  from  maturity  and 
maturity  from  age  have  been  obliterated. 
Life,  being  no  longer  merely  a  question 
of  work,  has  ceased  to  be  purely  a  matter 
of  physical  strength,  and  out-of-doors  liv- 
ing, exercise,  rest,  and  variety  of  occupa- 
tion are  keeping  tbose  fresh  who  fifty 
years  ago  lost  their  interest  and  their  vital- 
ity in  middle  life.  Another  evidence  of 
the  larger  life  of  the  country  and  its  closer 
intimacy  with  nature  is  the  increasing 
volume  of  books  relating  to  nature  and  to 
out-of-doors  occupation.  Thoreau  and 
John  Burroughs  are  no  longer  solitary ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  great  group  of 
writers,  all  engaged  in  describing  nature, 
picturing  nature,  or  telling  people  how  to 
enjoy  nature.  This  out-of-doors  move- 
ment is  a  revolutionary  movement  It  is 
a  real  liberation  and  emancipation  from 
an  old  slavery — the  opening  of  the  door 
into  a  larger  and  richer  life. 


Mr.  Balfour's  Projects  for 
Ireland 

Mr.  Balfour's  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  May  21  foreshadows  an- 
other attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Unionist 
Government  to  reform  local  administra- 
tion in  Ireland.  Neither  as  concerns 
municipal  government  in  cities  nor  lo- 
cal government  in  the  counties  has  Ire- 
land the  same  popularly  elected  local 
representative  institutions  as  England  and 
Scotland.  In  the  municipalities  the  local 
franchise  is  much  narrower  than  in  Eng- 
land.    The  grand  jury  is  still  supreme 
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in  Irish  county  government,  even  more 
supreme  than  the  landowning  magistrates 
were  in  England  prior  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act  which  established  the  county 
councils  and  placed  county  government 
on  a  democratic  basis.  The  Irish  grand 
juries  are  of  the  landed  classes.  Each 
jury  is  limited  in  number,  and  all  its 
members  are  nominated  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  who  in  his  turn  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
practically  by  Dublin  Castle.  The  Castle 
has  its  hand  on  every  department  of  Irish 
local  public  life.  Everything  is  central- 
ized in  the  Castle,  and  its  nominated  rep- 
resentatives are  on  every  local  governing 
body  to  act  as  a  check ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  democracy  has  no  more  play  in 
Irish  local  government  than  it  had  in 
the  period  between  1832  and  186.7,  when 
only  the  freeholders  and  the  ten-pound 
householders  in  boroughs  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  elected  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

English  counties  got  their  first  measure 
of  popular  government  in  1888,  as  a  di- 
rect outcome  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act  of  1884.  Scotland  got  a  similar 
measure  of  county  government  in  1889. 
After  a  pause  of  three  years,  the  Salis- 
bury Government  of  1886-92  attempted 
in  1892  to  carry  a  local  government  meas- 
ure for  Ireland.  But  it  was  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  utter  mistrust  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  was  not  of  the  same  broad 
and  generous  character  as  the  English 
and  Scotch  Acts  of  1888  and  1889.  The 
principle  of  nominated  members  of  county 
governing  bodies,  abandoned  in  1888  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  was  to  a 
large  extent  continued  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four's Bill  of  1892.  The  franchises  were 
narrower  than  those  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Acts;  and  there  were  so  many 
checks  and  counter- checks  on  the  action 
of  the  proposed  Irish  county  councils 
that  one  of  the  Irish  members  facetiously 
dubbed  the  measure  the  "  Put  'em  in  the 
Dock  "  bill.  This  characterization  was 
sufficient  alone  to  kill  the  bill.  On  both 
sides  of  the  House  it  was  admitted  that  it 
was  a  failure.  It  was  in  fact,  and  still 
remains  the  most  obvious  and  conspicu- 
ous failure  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Parliamentary 
career. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberals  to  power  in  1892  prevented  the 


Unionists  from  having  an  opportunity  of 
redeeming  their  great  failure.  But  now 
that  they  are  again  in  power,  and  have 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  English  land- 
lords in  respect  to  local  taxation,  and 
those  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  in 
respect  to  the  schools,  the  Unionist  Gov- 
ernment is  turning  once  more  to  the 
problem  of  local  government  for  Ireland. 
The  subject  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  which  will 
come  to  an  end  in  July.  It  is  to  be  the 
principal  measure  of  the  session  of  1898. 
In  the  meantime  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants  are  to  be  relieved  of  their  princi- 
pal burdens  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  poor  and  of  administering 
local  government  The  charge  for  the  poor 
is  known  as  a  rate ;  the  charge  for  county 
government  as  a  cess,  and  it  is  levied 
by  the  non-representative  grand  juries  at 
their  annual  sessions.  In  the  future, 
whatever  form  of  local  government  Ire- 
land may  have  as  the  result  of  next  year's 
bill,  these  charges  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  paid  out  of  funds 
raised  by  the  whole  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  method 
of  meeting  local  government  charges  is 
one  that  is  open  to  serious  objections ; 
but  for  years  past  it  has  been  adopted  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  both  Ireland 
and  Eng'and.  It  was  adopted  last  year 
in  connection  with  the  measure  for  the 
relief  of  landlords  in  England ;  this  year 
in  connection  with  the  elementary  day- 
schools;  so  that  English  people  cannot 
complain  if  it  is  adopted  in  a  liberal  way 
in  connection  with  the  Irish  poor  law  and 
Irish  county  government 


The  Capitulations 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  about  the 
Turkish  demand  on  Greece  for  a  money 
indemnity  and  the  determination  to  hold 
Thessaly  until  it  is  paid  ;  but  very  little 
has  been  said  about  the  abolition  of  the 
Capitulations.  This  demand  is,  however, 
quite  as  important  as  either  of  the  others. 
Very  few  people  have  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  Capitulations,  and  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  their  chief  provisions  will 
perhaps  be  welcomed  by  many  readers. 

The  Turks,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  never  sought  to  develop  a  homoge- 
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neous  or  unified  empire  out  of  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  race  and  religion 
occupying  the  vast  territory  they  con- 
quered in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Looking  upon  these  subject 
peoples  as  inferiors,  infidels,  enemies  to 
the  faith,  they  have  never  ceased  to  treat 
them  as  conquered  and  despised  foes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sacred  Law,  which  not  even 
the  Khalif  can  abrogate  or  set  aside,  "all 
who  are  not  of  the  faith  are  one  people," 
devoted  to  destruction,  between  whom 
and  Islim  there  never  can  be  any  relation 
but  Djeh&d — Holy  War.  They  have  no 
rights  whatever,  and  when  conquered  may 
be  spared  only  for  the  advantage  of  the 
faithful.  Massacres  of  Christians  are  a 
holy  work,  and  every  rayah  must  pay  an 
annual  blood-tax  for  the  purchase  of  his 
life. 

This  theory  could  not,  however,  be  en- 
forced against  Christian  powers  with  which 
the  conquerors  desired  to  live  at  peace. 
The  Empire  must  depend  for  commercial 
and  material  prosperity  upon  resident  sub- 
jects of  foreign,  Christian  powers.  For 
their  own  advantage,  therefore,  the  Turks, 
following  the  earlier  example  of  the  Arab 
potentates  of  the  Medi  erranean,  granted 
to  foreign  sovereigns  letters  of  privilege 
extending  their  jurisdiction  over  all  their 
subjects  resident  in  Turkey,  and  ex- 
empting these  from  all  Ottoman  taxes 
except  customs  duties.  The  earliest  of 
these  charters  was  from  Mehmet  II.  the 
Conqueror  to  Genoa,  in  1453;  in  1528  a 
more  extended  charter  was  granted  by 
Soliman  to  Francis  I.  on  behalf  of  the 
French  and  Catalonians.  Other  Capitu- 
lations were  granted  at  different  dates  to 
the  other  European  powers ;  and  during 
the  present  century,  by  commercial  treaties 
and  "most  favored  nation"  clauses,  all 
treaty  powers,  our  own  included,  have 
been  made  equal  sharers  in  the  Capitu- 
lary privileges.  These  privileges  are  now 
insisted  upon  by  all  the  foreign  powers 
as  the  only  effective  protection  for  their 
subjects  in  Turkey  against  the  arbitrary 
exactions,  the  corruption,  and  the  cruelty 
of  Turkish  misgovern  me  nt.  The  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  Capitulations  upon 
the  foreigner  in  Turkey  are  chiefly  the 
following: 

I.  Permission  to  enter  the  Empire,  to 
travel  and  navigate  within  its  limits,  and 
to  visit  its  holy  places. 


II.  Freedom  to  follow  one's  own  na- 
tional customs  and  practice  one's  own 
religion. 

III.  Exemption  from  all  tribute  and 
taxes  except  customs  duties. 

IV.  Exterritoriality;  that  is,  amenabil- 
ity to  the  courts  and  procedure  of  one's 
own  country,  with  trial  by  the  Consul  or 
Ambassador,  not  only  in  causes  with  or 
against  others  of  the  same  country,  but 
also  (according  to  later  treaties)  in  cases 
of  crime  by  a  foreigner  against  a  Turk. 
In  civil  cases  between  natives  and  for- 
eigners, the  Consul  or  Ambassador  must 
be  present  at  the  trial  in  the  local  courts. 
The  foreigner  arrested  for  alleged  crime 
must  be  at  once  taken  before  the  nearest 
Consul  of  his  nation.  Exterritoriality 
has  been  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  foreign- 
er's safety. 

V.  Inviolability  of  domicile.  No  Otto- 
man officer  can  enter  the  premises  of  a 
European  without  his  consent,  unless  ac- 
companied by  the  Consul  or  Ambassador 
in  person  or  by  deputy. 

VI.  The  right  of  bequest  and  of  admin- 
istration of  intestate  estates  by  the  for- 
eigner's Consul. 

VII  Prohibition  of  the  extension  of 
asylum  by  foreign  Consuls  to  Ottoman 
subjects. 

The  Capitulations  are  the  badge  of 
Turkey's  hopeless  inferiority.  The  Porte 
has  repeatedly  but  vainly  sought  to  have 
them  abrogated.  When,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1856),  Turkey  was  admitted  into 
formal  international  relations  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  a  protocol  was  added  expressly 
retaining  the  Capitulations,  and  declaring 
that  they  could  be  relaxed  only  in  propor- 
tion as  Turkey  carried  into  execution  such 
reforms  as  she  might  institute.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  relaxed  even  to 
punish  Greece. 


Peace  in  Suspense 

In  one  of  her  very  suggestive  little 
papers  Mrs.  Meynell  says  of  a  certain 
woman  that  "she  had  learnt  the  difficult 
peace  of  suspense."  These  words  hap- 
pily express  in  compact  form  one  of  the 
most  trying  experiences  through  which 
men  are  compelled  to  pass,  and  they  also 
suggest  the  possibility  of  meeting  even 
this  experience  with  quietness  of  spirit. 
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That  "  nothing  is  so  hard  as  suspense  " 
all  men  are  agreed  in  acknowledging. 
Even  the  bravest,  for  whom  no  act  is  too 
daring,  or  the  most  persistent,  who  refuse 
to  be  beaten  or  discouraged,  shrink  from 
long-continued  uncertainty.  It  is  easy  to 
charge  a  height  flaming  with  the  glare  of 
swiftly  exploding  cannon,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  stand  quietly  and  patiently  while 
the  same  guns  rake  the  waiting  ranks 
volley  after  volley.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
healthy  men  and  women  to  act  even  when 
action  involves  the  gravest  peril ;  but  the 
greater  the  vitality  and  force  of  a  man  or 
woman,  the  greater  the  strain  of  inaction. 
Action  is  a  natural  relief  to  the  spirit,  a 
normal  form  of  its  expression ;  inaction 
is  a  denial  of  the  instinct  to  act,  a  repres- 
sion of  natural  outgo  of  energy.  But 
action  is  not  all  of  life;  action  is,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out,  wasted  and 
even  pernicious  unless  it  is  based  on 
intelligence.  To  act  wisely  and  effect- 
ively one  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  ground  of  his  action.  Now,  it  often 
happens  that  in  suspense  we  are  uncon- 
sciously prepared  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  we  long  to  solve  on  the  instant,  but 
which  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  solve. 
Suspense  is  a  painful  lesson,  but  a  lesson 
nevertheless ;  an  experience,  that  is,  which 
brings  us  not  only  pain  but  wisdom  and 
power.  It  has  often  happened  to  the 
greatest  men  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
long  on  unfavorable  conditions  and  to  be 
kept  in  almost  interminable  periods  of 
suspense ;  and  no  careers  are  more  admi- 
rable than  those  which  have  taken  shape 
under  the  pressure  of  long  uncertainty. 
The  suspense  which  educates  may  be 
painful,  but  it  cannot  be  fruitless ;  and 
he  who  discovers  this  truth  and  lays  hold 
of  it  for  himself  is  in  the  way  of  learning 
the  "  difficult  peace  of  suspense." 


The  Spectator 

Of  late  the  Spectator's  attention  has  been 
sharply  called  to  a  question  of  values,  and  the 
more  he  has  thought  of  this  subject  the  more 
he  has  realized  the  wisdom  lying  back  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  a  Quaker  train- 
ing. A  training  which,  above  all  other  things, 
teaches  a  man  to  know  his  own  mind  can 
hardly  be  identified  with  any  exact  sect  of 
the  world  of  trainers,  for  all  would  claim  that 


their  effort  was  towards  this  object  But,  for 
all  that,  knowing  one's  own  mind  is  conspic- 
uously a  Quaker  hall-mark,  as  is  also  the  re- 
sultant power  to  weigh  values.  This  power 
of  weighing  values,  tne  Spectator  has  recently 
come  to  believe,  is  the  keynote  of  wtll  living. 
But  to  speak  first  of  the  training  which  seems 
to  make  it  most  possible  for  a  man  to  know 
what  values  are. 


The  fact  is,  the  Spectator  has  been  watch- 
ing a  Quaker  mother  with  her  small  brood, 
bringing  them  up  along  the  lines  of  inherited 
tradition,  and  the  sight  has  been  as  a  kind  of 
revelation  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  her 
rules  were  few.  These  few  general  rules 
each  child  knew  well,  and  also  exactly  what 
was  to  be  his  fate  if  he,  knowing,  heeded  not 
The  Spectator  watched  with  amazement  when 
a  chubby-faced,  high-strung  boy  danced  a 
war-dance  of  rage  in  his  mother's  very  pres- 
ence entirely  unrebuked  by  her,  but  his  amaze- 
ment was  tempered  by  awe  when  the  gust 
passed  over,  and,  still  with  no  maternal  inter- 
ference, the  lad  trudged  solemnly  up  the 
stairs  to  the  garret,  where  he  stayed  in  solitary 
confinement  half  an  hour,  and  at  dinner  re- 
fused the  dessert  offered  him  by  his  mother. 
All  this,  the  Spectator  learned,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  Law  concerning  tempers.  "The  Law" 
seemed  as  something  outside  of  both  parents 
and  children,  as  Fate  was  supposed  to  be  the 
governing  power  outside  of  Olympus. 


As  it  happened,  this  individual  youngster 
preferred  thus  punishing  himself  to  a  more 
ignominious  confinement  and  deprivation  at 
the  hands  of  his  parents — acting  for  the  Law. 
The  rest  of  the  brood  were  more  like  ordinary 
children.  But  think  on  that  oh  ye  parents ! 
Here  was  a  youngster  taught  to  be  so  cock- 
sure of  the  falling  flail  of  evil  consequence 
upon  a  broken  law  that  he  accepted  the  dis- 
agreeable result  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
the  breaking.  The  Spectator  has  seen  many 
adults  less  wisely  kicking  against  the  pricks. 


He  ventured  to  question  the  gentle  mother 
a  little.  "  Had  she  no  mercy  as  a  part  of  this 
scheme  of  training  ?"  Then  he  found  that 
her  idea  was,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  teach 
her  children  the  merciless  fixity  of  the  ma- 
jestic laws  of  the  life  which  they  must  meet 
outside  when  she  could  no  longer  protect 
them.  "  I  see  too  many  expecting  no  con- 
sequence for  anything  they  do,"  she  said. 
"  Consequences  seem  always  to  come  as  a 
shock  and  a  surprise  to  them.  I  don't  want 
my  children  surprised.  I  want  them  to  stop 
all  through  their  lives  to  weigh  the  values 
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between  what  they  want  to  do  and  the  price 
they  must  pay  for  doing  it"  They  would,  the 
Spectator  thought  as  he  watched  another  of 
the  brood  imploring  his  mother  to  forbid  or 
allow  his  doing  something  which  he  very  well 
knew  the  Law  forbade.  Evidently  he  had  de- 
cided that  if  the  penalty  for  disobedience  to 
his  parents  was  to  be  added  to  the  penalty  for 
breaking  the  Law,  he  preferred  to  be  a  good 
boy ;  if  not,  the  game  was  worth  the  candle. 
"Will  it  be  disobedience  too,  mother?" 
u  No,  my  boy ;  thee  knows  the  rule ;  thee'll 
be  breaking  it,  that's  all."  "  And  thee  don't 
forbid  me?  I  'most  wish  thee  would, mother." 
"  No ;  it's  for  thee  to  decide."  And  he  went 
a-fishing,  and  when  he  came  home  took  his 
expected  punishment  like  a  man.  It  may  be 
argued  that  this  training  was  a  hard  or  cold 
one,  but  there  was  no  hardness  or  coldness  in 
the  family  life.  The  Spectator  never  saw 
more  loving  relations.  This  may  have  been 
and  probably  was  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
usual  Quaker  training,  but  the  principle  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  the  Spectator 
has  often  seen  in  the  land  of  •«  Friends " 
making  their  yea  a  yea  indeed,  and  their  nay, 
nay. 


After  that  little  visit  in  the  Quaker  home, 
the  Spectator  sat  down  with  himself  to  dis- 
cover how  he  himself  stood  in  the  matter  of 
judging  values,  and  he  had  hardly  begun  his 
researches  when  he  found  himself  forced  to 
look  first  at  the  case  of  a  neighbor,  because 
it  was  so  extraordinarily  applicable  to  the  sit- 
uation. Just  under  his  hand  on  the  desk  by 
which  he  now  sits  lies  a  set  of  papers.  They 
had  been  sent  to  the  Spectator  to  tell  him  that 
certain  moneys  he  was  expecting  as  per  cents. 
on  certain  publications  would  not  be  received 
by  him  because — well,  the  cause  was  plain 
enough — they  had  been  discovered  not  to  be 
owed ;  in  a  strictly  legal  sense  not  owed  at  all. 
That  they  were  not  owed  in  a  legal  sense  re- 
moved as  well  the  exact  moral  obligation  of 
the  debt ;  that  the  Spectator  knew,  and  yet — 
writers  have  been  known  to  love  certain  of 
their  publishers,  and  the  Spectator  was,  in 
this  case,  one  of  those  fond  ones.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  publishers  had  held 
back  and  hesitated,  wishing  to  assure  them- 
selves first  that  they  had  enough  law  on  their 
side  to  allow  them  to  withhold  this  payment ; 
and  now,  having  assured  themselves  that  they 
had  at  least  a  fair  division  of  legal  opinion 
behind  them,  they  had  written  frankly,  stat- 
ing this  as  the  case,  and — with  no  check  in- 
closed. Now,  the  Spectator  had  written  the 
books  which  earned  that  money,  written  them 
with  his  own  sweat  of  toil  for  ink  of ttimes ; 
and  while  he  was  sensible  that  this  did  not 


touch  the  plain  justice  of  the  case,  cold  law 
being  cold  law,  the  thought  of  close  ownership 
made  him  feel  that,  as  the  law  was  so  evenly 
on  either  side,  the  publishers  might — 


And  then  the  sum  was  so  small.  That  was 
where  the  Spectator's  hurt  feeling  began  to 
come  in.  He  knew  his  publishers  were  not 
rich,  but  then  neither  was  he,  and  yet  he  per- 
sonally would  have  paid  down  the  small  sum 
twice  over  rather  than  this  thing  should  have 
come  between  them.  For  he  knew  it  was 
going  to  come  between  them.  How  could  it 
help  doing  so  ?  Here  on  paper  before  him 
was  set  in  black  and  white  the  humiliatingly 
small  sum  for  which  they  were  quite  willing 
to  risk  selling  the  Spectator's  familiar  inter- 
course that  he  had  thought  they  so  highly 
valued.  If  it  had  been  a  sum  up  in  the 
thousands,  at  least  his  vanity  would  have 
been  left  to  him.  How  could  he  again  re- 
spect the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  had 
so  little  power  to  weigh  values  that  they 
could  risk  letting  a  friend  slip  from  them  into 
possible  enmity  at  this  pitiable  price !  It 
upset  all  the  Spectator's  ideas,  not  only  of 
their  feeling  for  him,  but  of  their  common 
sense,  their  power  to  know  their  own  minds ; 
for  he  could  not  believe  that  they  had  thought- 
fully made  up  their  minds  to  be  contented 
with  such  ridiculous  and  unworthy  terms  of 
profit  and  loss.  No,  they  were  acting  in  an 
unthinking,  bull-headed  kind  of  way  on  what 
they  probably  called  "business  principles." 
It  was  peculiarly  vexatious,  too,  because  the 
Spectator  knew  that  he  would  have  to  be  meet- 
ing them  constantly,  and  outside  of  business. 
They  belonged  to  the  same  club,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  meet  them  there  to-morrow. 


And  as  he  reached  this  point  the  Specta- 
tor paused,  pierced  by  a  shaft  of  his  own. 
Exactly  the  weakness  that  ailed  his  friends 
ailed  him  also.  He  didn't  know  his  own 
mind,  or  how  to  weigh  values,  any  more  than 
they  did,  though  in  a  way  a  little  different. 
If  he  took  up  this  thing  as  proper  pride  and 
wounded  friendship  prompted  him  to  take  it, 
the  result  might  be  no  intercourse  at  all. 
They  had  proved  themselves  something  far 
below  what  the  Spectator  had  valued  them. 
Did  he  now  want  them  at  the  price  of  making 
no  talk  about  his  grievance,  keeping  them,  as 
a  perfected  philosopher,  for  what  part  of 
themselves  they  could  still  offer  to  him? 
The  Spectator  remembered  an  old  "  Friend  " 
who  from  his  training  knew  so  well  just  what 
was  his  own  mind  and  where  his  determined 
line  of  fighting  lay  that,  after  dutifully  turning 
the  second  cheek  to  any  smiter,  he  had  only 
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to  say,  with  accustomed  mildness,  "  Verily, 
Scripture  goeth  no  further,"  and  then  proceed 
to  war  and  that  frequent  victory  which  the 
cool-minded  may  always  expect  The  Spec- 
tator has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  Quaker 
training  in  his  youth,  and  as  he  now  looks  at 
that  little  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk  he  is 
still  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  concerning 
them  and  the  comparative  value  they  create. 


->  v 


^ 


The  Wayside  Inn 


[See  the  reproduction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ordway's  paint- 
ing on  page  330.] 

Whether  or  not  the  inn  at  Sudbury  sug- 
gested Longfellow's  plan  of  a  group  of  tales 
under  the  fiction  of  a  company  of  story-tellers 
at  an  inn  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  poet's 
diary  of  October  30,  1862,  we  read:  "Octo- 
ber ends  with  a  delicious  Indian  summer  day. 
Drive  with  Fields  to  the  old  Red  Horse  Tav- 
ern in  Sudbury — alas,  no  longer  an  inn !  A 
lovely  valley;  the  winding  road  shaded  by 
grand  old  oaks  before  the  house.  A  ram- 
bling, tumble-down  old  building,  two  hundred 
years  old ;  and  till  now  in  the  family  of  the 
Howes,  who  have  kept  an  inn  for  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years.  In  the  old  time 
it  was  a  house  of  call  for  all  travelers  from 
Boston  westward." 

In  the  introduction  to  Longfellow's  "  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn "  we  read  that  the  poet 
must  have  made  passing  acquaintance  with 
the  tavern  when  in  1 826  he  made  a  stage- 
coach journey  from  Boston  to  Albany;  he 
may  also  well  have  known  the  inn  in  its  more 
recent  days,  through  his  friends  Dr.  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Luigi  Monti,  who  made  it  a  great 
resort.  In  April,  1863,  Longfellow  had  fin- 
ished the  collection  of  stories — he  then  called 
them  "  The  Sudbury  Tales  " — and  had  sent 
them  to  the  printer.  In  August,  however,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Fields :  «  I  am  afraid  we  have 
*  made  a  mistake  in  calling  the  new  volume 
'The  Sudbury  Tales.'  Now  that  I  see  it 
announced,  I  do  not  like  the  title  Sumner 
cries  out  against  it,  and  has  persuaded  me, 
as  I  think  he  will  you,  to  come  back  to 
*  The  Wayside  Inn.'  Pray  think  as  we  do." 
\  After  the  book  was  published  Longfellow 

\  wrote  to  an  English  friend  that  "  The  Way- 
'  side  Inn  has  more  foundation  in  fact  than 
I  you  may  suppose.  The  town  of  Sudbury  is 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cambridge.  Some 
two  hundred  years  ago  an  English  family  by 
the  name  of  Howe  built  there  a  country 
house,  which  has  remained  in  the  family 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  last  of  the  race 
dying  but  two  years  ago.  Losing  their  for- 
tune, they  became  innkeepers,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury the  Red  Horse  Inn  has  flourished,  going 


down  from  father  to  son.  The  place  is  just 
as  I  have  described  it,  though  no  longer  an 
inn.  All  this  will  account  for  the  landlord's 
coat-of-arms,  and  his  being  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  his  being  known  as  « the  Squire ' 
— things  that  must  sound  strange  in  English 
ears.  All  the  characters  are  reaL  The 
musician  is  Ole  Bull;  the  Spanish  Jew,  Israel 
Edrehi*  whom  I  have  seen  as  I  have  painted 
him,"  etc. 

The  old  Inn  may  be  at  present  not  so  much 

A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hal), 
Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay. 

With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 

And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 
And  chimneys  huge  and  tiled  and  tall, 

but  it  is  still   "a  place  of  slumber  and  of 
dreams,"  where 

the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below. 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

This  last  week  a  letter  was  received  from 
a  reader  of  The  Outlook  in  regard  to  a  va- 
cation for  a  girl  who  has  worked  for  seven 
years  without  intermission.  Every  cent  she 
did  not  absolutely  require  has  gone  to  help 
support  her  family.  This  is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds proving  what  The  Outlook  has  so  often 
stated,  that  the  majority  of  the  working-girls 
of  New  York,  even  those  earning  small  wages, 
could  pay  for  their  own  vacations  were  it  not 
for  the  beautiful  generosity  of  which  they 
are  so  absolutely  unconscious.  For  the  girl 
whose  work  lasts  only  Ave,  six,  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  and  who  suffers  more  in  body 
and  mind  during  her  periods  of  idleness  than 
she  can  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions 
prevailing  during  her  periods  of  work,  and 
for  the  girl  who  supports  a  family,  the 
Outlook  Vacation  Fund  is  an  opportunity. 

THE  VACATION   FUND 
SPECIAL  GIFT 

From  an  Unknown  Friend $5,000  00 

FOR  VACATION  EXPENSES 

Previously  acknowledged 2,525  88 

F.  W.  V.,  East  Orange,  N.  J 15  W 

L.W.B 180 

H.  W.  V.,  Morristown.  N.  J 100  00 

C.  G.  E 5  00 

Anonymous 15  00 

B.  and  L.,  Burlington,  Vt. 5  00 

Young  Ladies'  Society  First  Congregational 

Church,  Redlands,  CaL 15  00 

$7,682  68 
Six  Memberships 6  CO 

Total $7,688  68 


IN    SUNSET  GLOW 
From  a  Photograph  by  Miss  Emily  B.  Coyle 


Country  Roads  and  Inland  Waters 

Quiet  Outings  on  Foot,  Awheel,  on  Horseback — in  Carriage,  Canoe 
or  Houseboat — and  in  Camp 


The  Encourager  of  Indolence 

By  Heniy  van  Dyke 


WE  have  fallen  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  being  always  busy,  in 
these  latter  days,  that  we  hardly 
know  how  to  go  about  a  quiet  vacation. 
Our  business  tags  after  us  into  the  midst 
of  our  pleasure,  and  we  are  ill  at  ease 
when  we  are  beyond  reach  of  the  tele- 
graph and  the  daily  newspaper.  We  toil 
amazingly  to  keep  ourselves  informed 
about  a  multitude  of  things,  like  European 
politics,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  all 
around  the  world,  and  the  marriages  of 
very  rich  people,  and  the  latest  novelties 
in  crime,  which  are  really  of  slight  inter- 
est to  us.  We  are  forever  trying  to  put 
something  more  into  those  scrap-bags  of 
knowledge  which  we  fondly  call  our  minds, 
and  seldom  rest  tranquil  long  enough  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  anything  already 
in  them,  any  native  feeling,  any  real 
thought,  which  would  like  to  come  out 
and  sun  itself  for  a  while. 

Even  our  amusements  keep  us  on  the 
strain.  We  follow  them  remorselessly, 
determined  to  wring  from  them  the  very 
last  drop  of  excitement  and  profit.  And 
so  the  season  of  rest  is  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  toil,  and  we  peg  away  at  our 
vacations  desperately. 


Well,  perhaps  the  picture  is  a  little  bit 
overdrawn.  Perhaps  we  are  not  all  of  us 
quite  so  far  gone  in  the  business  habit 
that  we  cannot  get  out  of  it  for  a  few 
weeks  to  rest  our  souls.  But  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  us  need  some  help  and  en- 
couragement in  accomplishing  this  happy 
release.  One  of  the  first  things  that  we 
want  in  our  vacations  is  a  teacher  of  care- 
lessness, a  professor  of  ease,  like  those 
light-hearted  birds  and  un toiling  flowers 
which  the  Wisest  of  all  masters  com- 
mended to  his  disciples. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  found 
that  a  small,  pleasant  stream  is  the  best 
instructor  in  the  art  of  living  without 
anxious  thought.  There  is  something  in 
its  quiet,  contented  fashion  of  slipping 
through  the  world  that  lays  a  spell  of 
peacefulness  upon  my  heart  It  flashes 
merrily  in  the  rapids,  but  it  is  no  less 
happy  in  its  loitering  through  the  long, 
still  pools.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  the  trees,  and  the  overhang- 
ing flowers,  and  the  high  blue  sky,  and 
the  journeying  stars,  are  so  beautifully 
reflected  as  in  its  calm  bosom.  And  the 
sound  of  its  voice  is  the  slumber-song  of 
care.     To  many  such   streams   I   am  a 
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grateful  debtor;  and  to  one  of  them  I 
would  now  acknowledge  the  obligations 
which  I  can  never  repay,  by  inditing  its 
praise  and  concealing  its  name. 

It  is  a  lazy,  idle  brook  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island.  There  is  not  a 
mill,  nor  a  factory,  nor  a  reservoir  on  all 
its  course  of  a  short  mile.  The  only  prof- 
itable thing  it  ever  tried  to  do  was  to  make 
a  small  ice- pond  at  its  mouth;  but  the 
ice,  being  mixed  with  weeds  and  slightly 
flavored  with  brackish  water,  was  so  little 
relished  that  the  enterprise  came  to  noth- 
ing. 

It  was  through  this  unprofitable  ice- 
pond,  which  emptied  by  a  short  tide-way, 
under  a  wooden  bridge,  into  a  sleepy  corner 
of  the  deat  South  Bay — it  was  through 
this  unpromising  introduction  that  we 
entered  upon  our  acquaintance  with  the 
brook.  We  had  a  house,  some  two  miles 
away,  down  the  bay;  but  it  was  a  very 
small  house,  and  the  room  that  we  liked 
best  was  out-of  doors.  Sailing  past  the 
wooden  bridge  on  one  of  our  aimless  voy- 
ages, we  observed  the  water  flowing  out 
into  the  bay,  and  reflected  that  we  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  find  out 
where  it  came  from.  Many  of  the  pleas- 
ant experiences  of  life  would  be  missed  if 
we  were  not  sometimes  ready  to  accept 
these  silent  invitations.  The  next  day 
my  lady  Graygown  and  I  set  out  in  a  row- 
boat,  pushed  through  the  passage  beneath 
the  bridge,  crossed  the  weedy  pond,  and 
made  our  way  into  the  brook. 

It  was  quite  broad  at  first — a  hun- 
dred feet  from  side  to  side — bordered 
with  flags  and  rushes  and  feathery  mead- 
ow-grasses. The  channel  meandered  slug- 
gishly in  sweeping  curves  from  side  to 
side  of  the  estuary,  and  the  water,  except 
in  the  swifter  current,  was  encumbered 
with  an  amazing  quantify  of  some  aquatic 
moss.  The  woods  came  straggling  down 
on  either  bank;  there  were  fallen  trees 
in  the  water ;  and  here  and  there  an  old 
swamp-maple,  ragged  and  gray-bearded, 
hung  out  over  the  stream  which  was 
undermining  it.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  brook  lay  wide  open  to  the  sky,  and 
the  tide,  rising  and  falling  somewhat 
irregularly  in  the  pond  below,  made  curi- 
ous alternations  in  its  depth  and  in  the 
swiftness  of  its  flow. 

For  about  a  third  of  a  mile  we  navi- 
gated this  bright  little  river,  and  then  we 


could  row  the  boat  no  further,  for  we  came 
to  a  place  where  the  stream  issued  with 
a  strong  flood  from  an  archway  in  a 
thicket.  The  portal  was  not  more  than 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  interlaced  branches 
of  the  trees  met  closely  overhead.  Stoop- 
ing down,  we  pushed  the  boat  through 
the  opening,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
Fairy  Dell.  It  was  a  long,  narrow  bower, 
say  four  or  five  hundred  feet  from  end  to 
end,  with  the  brook  running  through  it  in 
a  joyous,  rapid  current  over  a  bed  of 
c'ean  white  sand  and  shining  pebbles. 
There  were  deep  holes  at  the  corners  wh*re 
you  could  hardly  touch  bottom  with  an  oar, 
and  shallow  places  in  the  straight  runs 
where  the  boat  would  barely  float  Not 
a  ray  of  sunlight  leaked  through  the 
green  leafy  roof ;  and  all  along  the  banks 
there  were  delicate  mosses,  and  tall  ferns, 
and  wildwood  flowers  that  love  the  shade. 

At  the  end  of  this  bower  our  progress 
was  stopped  by  a  low  bridge,  on  a  for- 
gotten road  that  crossed  the  pine  woods 
at  this  point.  Here  I  left  my  lady  Gray- 
gown  with  her  book,  while  I  set  forth  to 
trace  the  further  course  of  the  brook. 
Above  the  wood-road  there  were  no  more 
fairy  dells,  nor  easy-going  estuaries.  The 
stream  came  down  through  the  most  com- 
plicated piece  of  undergrowth  that  I  have 
ever  encountered.  Alders  and  wild  grape- 
vines and  cat-briers  made  an  almost  im- 
passable tangle.  There  was  only  one  way 
to  advance,  and  that  was  to  wade  in  the 
middle  of  the  brook ;  and  it  bad  so  many 
branchings  and  divisions  that  I  was  often  at 
a  loss  to  know  which  one  to  follow.  It 
took  more  than  half  an  hour  to  go  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  I  emerged  from 
this  wild  and  difficult  bit  of  forest  with 
scratched  hands  and  a  torn  coat  to  find 
myself  face  to  face  with — a  railroad  em- 
bankment and  the  afternoon  express  thun- 
dering down  to  Southampton  1 

It  was  a  strange  and  sudden  contrast ; 
and  at  first,  I  must  confess,  it  seemed 
like  a  disenchantment  to  be  remioded  so 
forcibly  of  the  nearness  of  civilization,  with 
all  its  cares  and  duties.  But  on  the  voy- 
age home  my  lady  Graygown  and  I 
talked  it  over  together,  and  she  brought 
me  around  to  another  and  a  wiser  view  of 
the  case.  Why  should  we  not  make  the 
surprise  pleasant  rather  than  disagree- 
able? Why  should  we  not  look  at  the 
contrast  from  the  side  that  we  liked  best? 
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Why  should  we  not  say  that  it  was  a  won- 
derful and  delightful  thing  to  discover, 
in  the  very  midst  of  civilized  life,  and 
midway  between  two  flourishing  summer 
resorts,  an  untamed  brook,  with  not  a 
single  house  nor  a  cultivated  field  on  its 
banks,  and  with  as  much  variety  and 
beauty  and  seclusion  in  its  brief  course  as 
if  it  flowed  through  miles  of  trackless  for- 
est ?  Why  should  we  not  make  it  our  symbol 
of  liberty,  our  deliverer  from  the  conven- 
tional and  commonplace  ? 

And  so  we  did.  That  lazy,  idle  brook 
became  to  us  one  of  the  best  of  friends ; 
the  guide  to  happiness  on  many  a  bright 
summer  day ;  and,  through  a  series  of  long 
vacations,  the  faithful  encourager  of  in- 
dolence. 

Indolence  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  you  must  understand ;  for  the  com- 
mon meaning  which  is  given  to  it  is 
altogether  false,  as  Archbishop  Trench 
pointed  out  in  his  suggestive  book  about 
words.  It  is  just  a  great  big  lie  to  speak 
of  indolence  as  if  it  were  a  vice.  It  is 
a  virtue.  It  comes  from  two  Latin  words 
which  mean  freedom  from  care  and  pain. 
And  that  is  a  wholesome  state  of  mind. 
Under  the  right  conditions  and  at  the  right 
time  it  is  even  a  good  and  blessed  state 
of  mind.  Not  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  not  to  be 
ambitious,  or  resentful,  or  envious  of  any- 
body ;  not  to  be  worried  about  to-day  or 
anxious  about  to-morrow :  that  is  the  way 
we  all  ought  to  feel  at  some  times  in  our 
lives ;  and  that  is  the  kind  of  indolence  in 
which  our  brook  constantly  encouraged 
us. 

It  was  always  luring  us  away  from  the 
artificialities  of  life  into  restful  compan- 
ionship with  nature.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, we  found  ourselves  growing  a  bit 
dissatisfied  with  the  smallness  and  sim- 
plicity of  our  house,  and  coveting  the 
splendors  of  a  grander  establishment. 
An  afternoon  on  the  brook  was  a  good 
cure  for  that  folly.  Or  suppose  a  day 
came  when  there  was  a  threatening  pros- 
pect of  formal  calls.  We  had  important 
business  up  the  brook.  Or  suppose  there 
were  no  flowers  for  the  dinner-table.  We 
could  easily  have  gotten  them  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  it  was  far  pleasanter  to  take  the 
childten  in  the  boat  and  row  up  the  brook 
and  come  back  with  armfuls  of  white 
swamp  honeysuckle  and  blue  flag,  or 
pink   St.  John's-wort  and  sea  lavender 


and  cardinal-flowers.  Or  suppose  that  I 
was  very  unwisely  and  reluctantly  labor- 
ing at  some  important  literary  work,  and, 
as  it  happened,  the  fish-man  had  forgot- 
ten to  bring  any  fish  for  supper.  Of 
course  I  hated  to  be  interrupted;  but  still 
duty  always  comes  before  pleasure  ;  and 
so  I  would  get  my  fly- rod  and  row  off 
across  the  bay  with  a  perfectly  deceptive 
appearance  of  cheerfulness,  to  catch  a 
string  of  trout  in . 

There !  I  came  within  eight  letters  of 
telling  the  name  of  the  brook.  But  did 
you  ever  know  a  devoted  angler  who 
would  willingly  part  with  such  a  secret  ? 
If  it  had  been  a  mere  Ashless  stream,  or 
even  if  it  had  been  a  stream  well  known 
to  the  world  as  an  anglers'  resort,  then  it 
would  not  make  so  much  difference  if  I 
had  let  the  name  slip  out.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  trout  in  this  particular  brook  is  a 
thing  which  is  known  to  very  few,  and 
they  guard  the  knowledge  as  the  dragon 
guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  For  the  trout  are  large;  yes, 
very  large ;  and  there  is  just  one  bend  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  brook  where  they 
may  be  caught  Up  in  the  woods  there 
are  smaller  ones,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
of  a  pound  in  weight,  which  a  man  may 
pick  out  of  the  holes  with  long  patience 
and  a  short  line.  But  down  below  there 
is  a  stretch  of  water,  say  two  hundred 
feet,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a 
long  cast,  and  the  big  fish  lie  close  in 
under  the  bank,  with  a  shelter  of  floating 
weeds  above  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  I 
made  this  discovery.  I  had  been  fishing 
through  the  tangle  above  the  road  and  had 
gotten  into  the  boat,  very  wet  and  much 
disheveled,  with  four  or  five  moderate 
trout.  It  was  about  sunset,  the  angler's 
golden  hour,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  find  a  stray  fish  by  drifting  down  the 
open  stream  and  casting  carefully  along 
shore.  In  an  elbow  of  the  brook  there  was 
a  space  of  clear  water  along  the  lower  side, 
with  two  dead  trees  sticking  out  from  the 
bank,  against  which  the  current  had  drifted 
quite  a  thick  mass  of  weeds.  I  made  a 
long  cast,  and  sent  the  fly  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  weeds.  There  was  a  sudden 
rush,  a  wake  on  the  shallow  water  that 
looked  like  the  wake  of  a  whale,  and  in  a 
moment  a  noble  fish  was  fast  to  the  royal 
coachman  fly.     He  fought  furiously  td  get 
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back  to  the  shelter  of  his  logs,  but  the 
light  rod  had  spring  enough  in  it  to  hold 
him  away  from  tbat  dangerous  retreat. 
Then  he  splurged  up  and  down  the  open 
water,  and  made  tierce  dashes  into  the 
weeds,  and  seemed  about  to  escape  a 
dozen  times.  At  last  he  came  to  the  side 
of  the  boat,  quite  played  out,  and  I  netted 
him  in  my  hat.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fish  I  have  ever  seen ;  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter,  plump  weight,  and 
colored  with  brilliant  orange  and  gold, 
green  and  crimson  and  blue.  A  pair  of  the 
same  kind,  one  weighing  two  pounds  and 
the  other  a  pound  and  a  half  were  taken 
by  careful  fishing  down  the  rest  of  the 
pool ;  and  then  I  rowed  home  through  the 
dusk,  convinced  that  there  is  no  virtue  more 
pleasantly  rewarded  than  that  of  the  man 
who  unselfishly  sallies  forth,  at  the  call  of 
duty,  to  seek  food  for  his  perishing  family 
with  a  fly-rod. 

Of  course  we  showed  those  fish  to  the 
neighbors.  And  of  course  we  did  not 
give  precise  information  as  to  the  place 
where  they  were  caught  In  fact,  the  de- 
scription must  have  been  generally  mis- 
understood, for  I  regret  to  say  that  on 
the  following  day,  which  was  the  Sabbatb, 
there  was  a  row  of  eager  but  unprincipled 
anglers  sitting  on  the  bridge  over  another 
stream  and  fishing  for  trout,  with  large 


expectations  and  no  visible  results.  The 
moral  of  this  is  obvious. 

But  we  often  revisited  our  indolent 
brook  ;  and  when  by  chance  another  boat 
passed  us,  we  were  never  fishing,  only 
gathering  flowers,  or  watching  the  birds, 
or  taking  photographs.  When  the  com- 
pany had  gone  by,  we  would  set  up  the 
rod  again  and  try  a  few  more  casts.  One 
day  in  particular  I  remember,  when  Gray- 
gown  and  little  Teddy  were  my  comrades. 
We  really  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  angling,  for  it  was  clear  mid-noon  and 
very  hot  and  still.  But  suddenly  the 
trout,  by  one  of  those  freaks  which  make 
their  disposition  so  unaccountable  and  at- 
tractive, began  to  rise  all  around  us.  For- 
tunately the  rod  was  at  hand.  Graygown 
and  Teddy  managed  the  boat  and  the  land- 
ing-net with  consummate  skill.  We  landed 
no  less  than  twelve  beauties  at  that  most 
unlikely  hour,  and  then  solemnly  shook 
hands  all  around  as  if  we  had  won  a  great 
victory. 

There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  doing  a 
thing  like  this — catching  trout  where  no- 
body thinks  of  looking  for  them,  and  at 
an  hour  when  everybody  says  they  cannot 
be  caught.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  un- 
expected ;  and  shall  we  not  add  also,  the 
pleasure  of  the  undeserved  ?  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  feel,  sometimes,  that  we  are 
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the  beneficiaries  of  a  kind  fortune.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  recognize  that  blessings  are 
often  coming  to  us  for  which  we  have  not 
labored.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  out  of 
the  anxious  strain  of  our  careful  lives,  and 
let  ourselves  drift,  with  some  gentle  en- 


courager  of  indolence,  into  a  deeper,  more 
restful  harmony  with  nature.  And  for 
any  one  who  really  wants  to  spend  a  quiet 
vacation  in  such  a  spirit,  I  have  no  better 
counsel  than  this :  Make  friends  with  a 
lazy,  idle  brook. 


The  Vacation  Awheel 

By  J.  Cleveland  Cady 


THE  invitation  of  the  Irrepressibles 
to  walk  on  the  "  Boulevard "  at 
the  close  of  a  summer  afternoon 
was  so  pressing  that  I  hardly  felt  at  liberty 
to  decline,  yet  the  drought  had  made  the 


who  had  come  over  awheel  from  his  home 
on  Orange  Mountain  to  mine  on  the 
Palisades.  The  vigorous  ride  had  caused 
free  perspiration,  which  proved  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  retaining  the  dust  that 


READY    FOR   A   TOUR 


roads  extremely  dusty,  and  the  accus- 
tomed walk  did  not  seem  alluring.  Hand 
in  hand,  one  on  each  side,  we  plodded 
along,  when  one  of  the  youngsters  ex- 
claimed :  "  See !  see !  What  queer  thing 
is  coming  ?" 

Sure  enough,  approaching  in  the  twi- 
light was  an  object  that  suggested  an 
orang-outang  advancing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

As  it  drew  near  it  proved  to  be  a 
cyclist,  and  no  other  than  my  friend  Ark, 


rose  in  clouds  about  him;  hence  his 
strange  and  unrecognizable  appearance. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Irrepressibles  (whose 
questions  rained  thick  and  fast)  he  was 
escorted  to  the  cycle-room,  where  his 
wheel  was  lodged. 

Before  he  left  he  unbuckled  and  re- 
moved a  leather-covered  box  that  filled  the 
space  within  the  frame  of  the  bicycle — a 
feature  not  previously  noticed.  Arrived 
at  the  house,  it  was  difficult  to  introduce 
the   singular  guest  with  even  moderate 
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decorum.  Leaving  his  laughing  friends, 
he  slipped  away  to  his  room,  and  in  half 
an  hour  came  down  another  being,  clad 
in  a  fresh  suit  of  dark  blue  serge,  his 
linen  the  snowiest,  and  his  cycling  shoes 
changed  for  "  patent  leathers." 

All  this,  taken  from  his  cycle-case, 
made  him  sufficiently  presentable  for  any 
summer  gathering.  After  dinner  he  spoke 
of  his  approachiog  vacation,  saying  that, 
with  his  brother,  he  was  to  take  a  tour 
"down  East,"  and  that  he  wanted  his 
host  should  accompany  them — an  invita- 
tion promptly  declined,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  such  a  trip  was  only  for  experts 
and  scorchers. 

An  experience  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, took  away  all  prejudice  against  such 
a  trip,  even  for  an  ordinary  rider. 

We  started  for  a  visit  to  a  city  some 
distance  away,  and,  unwilling  to  be  a  draw- 
back to  the  pleasure  of  my  guest,  I  put 
on  the  best  speed  I  could  summon,  when 
suddenly  he  cried :  "  Halt !  Don't  let  us 
hurry  so — we  are  not  scorchers  or  record- 
breakers;  we  are  riding  for  health  and 
pleasure.  Let  us  take  it  easy,  and  enjoy 
the  way  as  we  go."  So  the  trip  was  made 
at  an  easy  pice,  with  an  occasional  stop 
at  an  inviting  spring,  a  fine  scene,  or  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  camera. 

The  whole  was  accomplished  so  easily 
that  at  the  close  there  was  less  fatigue 
than  had  frequently  bee  a  experienced  in 
a  ride  of  half  the  distance,  and  the  tour 
proposed  the  previous  evening  was  con- 
templated with  pleasure.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  make  too  serious  a  business 
of  wheeling,  and  so  lose  the  pleasure  and 
relaxation  it  might  give.  The  ambition 
to  make  a  record  (even  though  a  humble 
one),  to  do  something  to  boast  of,  is  an 
ambition  that,  as  far  as  it  controls,  is  sure 
to  detract  from  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  a  tour. 

The  life  of  any  busy  person  in  these 
days  is  one  that  intently  occupies  the  fac- 
ulties, and  an  outing,  to  be  of  the  highest 
value,  must  be  free  from  care  and  intent- 
ness.  The  expression  "  Go  as  you  please  " 
is  the  right  motto  for  the  tourist  who  seeks 
recreation  that  recreates. 

It  is  wise  to  study  a  tour  carefully  by 
aid  of  the  best  maps  and  guide-books ;  to 
plan  it  with  reference  to  points  of  interest 
(and  good  hotels  especially);  but  once 
started  it  is  well  not  to  feel  bound  by  the 


plan,  to  leave  it  temporarily  for  a  day  of 
fishing,  a  side  excursion,  or  some  object 
of  interest — in  fact,  doing  day  by  day 
just  what  one  pleases.  Touring  in  Nova 
Scotia  last  season,  we  met  a  professional 
man  from  New  York,  who,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  was  having  such  a  trip. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  fishing,  and  in 
her  sympathy  with  whatever  interested 
him  she  had  herself  become  expert  with 
rod  and  line.  They  often  took  **  a  day 
off"  for  fishing,  and,  in  fact,  went  wh're 
and  how  they  pleased,  while  their  fine 
condition  and  ruddy  health  bore  convinc- 
ing testimony  to  the  good  they  were 
receiving.  The  advantages  of  a  tour 
awheel  are  that  it  gives  the  greatest  vari- 
ety and  freedom  of  travel  with  the  least 
care;  that  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  especially  that  the  benefit  of  spend- 
ing day  after  day  in  the  open  air,  with 
exercise  that  need  not  fatigue,  but  starts 
the  blood  in  active  circulation  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  purifies  it  by  the 
constant  intake  of  fresh  ozone  which  the 
lungs  are  busily  providing,  exceeds  that 
which  can  be  gained  by  any  other  means. 

Unlike  the  steam-car,  the  bicycle  takes 
one  to  out-of-the-way  places  and  scenes  ; 
unlike  the  horse,  it  is  not  a  source  of  care 
and  anxiety,  or  liable  to  serious  ills  on 
the  way  (if  it  is  a  high-grade  wheel,  and 
no  other  should  be  used  on  a  tour). 

The  first  step  in  preparation  for  such 
a  trip  should  be  to  secure  agreeable  com- 
pany. A  single  companion  will  answer 
well,  but  a  party  of  four  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  desirable. 

Cheerful  companions  who  will  heartily 
appreciate  the  good  features  of  the  trip, 
and  be  quick  to  see  the  droll  side  of  the 
less  fortunate  ones,  will  make  the  day  a 
constant  delight,  and  full  of  merriment 
from  morn  till  eve. 

The  places,  people,  and  incidents  of 
the  trip  will  be  a  constant  source  of  enter- 
tainment. Passing  through  a  very  prim- 
itive farming  district  on  one  occasion,  we 
saw  an  apple  orchard  full  of  tempting 
fruit.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  we  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  proceeded 
to  enjoy  it. 

Presently  a  grizzly  old  farmer  walked 
slowly  from  the  house,  reading  some- 
thing, and  advancing  steadily  upon  us, 
Was  he  preparing  a  proclamation?  Or 
perhaps,  like  the  farmer  in  the  primer, 
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ready  to  salute  us  with  stones  and  dirt  ? 
But  no— very  deliberately  he  said :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, you  will  find  these  apples  excel- 
lent "  (a  pause  while  he  read  in  the  book 
a  little) — "eat  as  many  as  you  can  of 
them  "  (another  pause,  reading)  —  "  fill 
your  pockets  with  them;  you  are  very 
welcome." 

While  thanking  him  warmly,  I  drew 
near  to  see  what  he  was  reading  with 
such  interest,  and  found  it — the  "  North 
American  Review  " ! 

Surely  courtesy  and  cultivation  were 
hidden  under  a  very  plain  exterior,  a 
matter  that  gave  us  food  for  reflection  and 
comment  as  we  rode  on. 

The  different  mental  characteristics  of 
people  sometimes  lead  to  different  ex- 
pressions of  courtesy  that  are  interesting. 
As  darkness  came  upon  us  quite  suddenly 
one  evening,  when  we  were  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  our  hotel,  we  were  at  a 
loss  which  road  to  take. 

Meeting  an  old  man  and  his  daughter, 
we  sought  direction. 

44  Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  you  go 
down  the  street  about  ten  rods,  to  the  old 
Biscom  mill,  then  you  turn  to  the  light — 
after  you  pass  the  mill — then  you  turn  to 
the  right  and  go  south  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so — well,  perhaps  a  quarter  and  an 
eighth — due  south,  I  should  think — at 
least  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  it — yes,  due 
south,  after  you  have  left  old  Bascom's 
mill ;  when  turned,  you  take  the  new  road." 
Here  the  young  woman  interrupted: 
44  Hold  up,  hold  up,  father — let  me  tell. 
Young  men,  you  go  right  down  to  the 
next  corner  and  turn  to  the  right,  and 
you'll  see  the  lights  of  your  hotel  in  three 
minutes." 

For  a  tour  of  any  length  a  trunk  should 
be  taken  well  stocked  with  clothing  and 
comforts.  It  can  be  expressed  to  leading 
points  a  few  days  ahead,  where  it  will  be 
waiting  with  its  fresh  supplies.  For  daily 
needs  the  bicycle-case,  fitting  in  the  frame 
of  the  wheel,  is  used.  The  most  practi- 
cal affair  is  a  box  and  cover  (with  a  deep 
rim)  made  of  "  binder's  board,"  well  var- 
nished, and  supplied  with  strong  leather 
straps  for  drawing  it  tightly  together  and 
securing  it  to  the  bicycle.  It  should  con- 
tain a  night  suit,  a  change  of  underwear, 
fresh  linen,  stockings,  a  vest,  dress  pumps, 
as  well  as  toilet  articles  and  a  few  simple 
remedies. 


A  little  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
case  is  hardly  felt  on  the  trip,  while  the 
added  comfort  is  very  great  It  is  a 
delightful  sensation,  after  a  day  of  active 
wheeling,  followed  by  a  refreshing  bath, 
to  array  one's  self  in  fresh  and  present- 
able attire. 

Another  item  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, as  it  enables  one  to  preserve  a 
faithful  record  of  the  trip,  is  a  small,  light 
camera.  It  should  be  a  film  camera,  and 
of  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  of  work- 
ing, for  it  often  has  to  be  used  in  haste 
and  confusion.  Its  exposures  should  be 
not  less  than  three  and  a  half  inches 
square ;  smaller  pictures  are  of  little  in- 
terest ;  it  should  have  a  leather  case  that 
can  be  firmly  strapped  to  the  bicycle,  a 
flap  of  which  opens  when  needed,  and 
the  camera  is  slipped  out — an  economy 
of  time  and  patience.  The  best  position 
for  it  is  probably  under  the  saddle,  just 
back  of  the  saddle-post.  This  leaves 
frame  and  handle-bars  free  for  other  uses. 

The  last  feature  of  the  preparation  to 
be  mentioned  is  the  securing  of  letters  of 
introduction  to  persons  in  the  places  one 
is  likely  to  visit.  Between  the  members 
of  the  party  a  number  may  be  secured 
which  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

In  a  tour  "down  East"  such  letters 
secured  for  our  party  charming  courtesies 
at  Andover,  Mass.  (where  we  spent  two 
days  long  to  be  remembered);  at  old 
Newbury  port,  where  we  were  permitted 
to  explore  Whitfield  Church,  with  its  re- 
markable crypt  and  historic  relics;  and 
at  Salem  caused  us  to  be  put  up  at  the 
delightful  Salem  Club,  and  gave  us  the 
entree  to  some  twenty  of  the  finest  old 
mansions  in  the  place. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such 
letters  should  come  from  those  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy,  interest,  or  regard  with 
those  who  receive  them. 

While  the  tourist  can  in  most  cases  so 
plan  his  route  as  to  spend  his  nights  at 
the  best  stopping-places,  where  a  bath, 
fine  dinner,  excellent  bed,  and  appetizing 
breakfast  will  be  the  "  bliss  of  the  puri- 
fied," at  noon  he  may  find  a  plain  farm- 
house the  only  place  for  refreshment. 
His  ravenous  appetite,  however,  will  ren- 
der the  plain,  substantial  meal  quite  satis- 
factory. 

It  was  considerably  past  the  hour  of 
the  midday  meal  when,  passing  through  a 
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country  place,  we  began  to  feel  faint  from 
hunger.  A  wayfaring  man  directed  us  to 
the  "  widder  Leggitt's,  for  she  takes  in 
peddlers  and  them  like."  Reaching  the 
house,  we  saw  a  peddler's  wagon  depart- 
ing, and  concluded  the  feast  was  over. 

The  good  woman,  however,  reassured 
us.  "  There  was  a  plenty  of  biled  beef  and 
cabbage  left  over,  though  the  potatoes 
might  run  a  leetle  scant" — but  she  would 
cook  more.  While  the  preparations  were 
going  on  we  waited  in  her  parlor,  a  room 
adorned  with  purchases  evidently  made 
at  many  church  fairs.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  festivity  and  "  airi- 
ness "  such  furnishings  give,  or  the  highly 
moral  influence  of  the  chromoed  mottoes. 
Later  the  widow  came  in,  beguiling  our 
restlessness  by  her  genial  presence,  and 
calling  our  attention  to  a  crayon  portrait 
of  a  man  with  a  sinister  expression — per- 
haps caused  by  a  squint  of  one  eye — 
"  a  life  likeness,"  she  said,  of  her  "  late 
relict." 

In  a  very  rapid  narrative  she  told  of 
his  lingering  illness  from   consumption, 
and  entertained   us  with   details   of  his 
cough,  night  sweats,  and  gradual  emacia- 
tion "  until  he  was  thin  as  a  shadder — so 
thin  you  could  'most  see  through  him" 
(as  though  this  would  have  been  a  decided 
advantage).    As  appetite  was  ebbing  away 
the  dinner-bell  rang.     Had  the  shrewd 
Yankee  woman  in  her  thriftiness  been 
toning  down  our  hunger  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  her  lar- 
der ?    Was  this 
an      unworthy 
thought?  Hea- 
ven forgive  us ! 

The  appetite 
of  wheelmen, 
however,  could 
not  long  remain 
under  a  cloud, 
and  dinner  was 
vigorously  at- 
tacked. In  the 
course  of  it  one 
of  the  number 
saw  through 
the  doorway 
opening  into 
the  "  keeping- 
room"  an  an- 
cient piano,  and 
indiscreetly  re-  on  the  saco 


marked  to  the  hostess, "  I  presume  you  are 
fond  of  music — I  see  you  have  a  piano." 
"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  we  are,  and  you  should 
hear  Almiry  play."  Then,  turning  to  her 
barefooted  daughter  waiting  on  the  table, 
"  Run  and  play  for  the  gentlemen,  Almiry, 
and  I'll  do  your  waiting.  Give  them  *  Rock- 
ing in  the  Old  Armchair/  and  '  Who  will 
Care  for  Mother  Now '  ?" 

The  dutiful  girl  hasted  and  opened  the 
old  jingling,  buzzing  piano,  which  had 
been  untuned  for  years,  and  gave  a  per- 
formance that  might  have  been  entitled 
"  Five  minutes  in  a  sawmill." 

At  the  conclusion  the  wheelman  nearest 
the  widow,  wishing  to  make  some  cour- 
teous remark  and  yet  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  said,  after  much  mental 
effort,  "  No  doubt  you  take  great  pleasure 
in  your  daughter's  progress." 

uYes,  indeed,  I  do.  Almiry,  Almiry, 
the  gentlemen  want  to  hear  more ;  give 
them  *  The  Pharisee's  Dance '  and  the 
'  Angels'  Serenade.' " 

The  vigorous  resumption  of  business 
at  the  old  instrument  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  dinner  to  a  hasty  conclusion. 
When  departing,  Almiry,  by  the  order 
of  her  mother  (whose  pride  was  evidently 
touched  by  the  remark  about  her  daugh- 
ter's music)  brought  a  great  basket  of 
apples  and  a  milk-pail  of  chestnuts.  The 
widow  assisted  in  cramming  the  pockets 
of  the  guests,  until  the  latter  bore  the 
guilty  appearance  of  having  robbed  an 

orchard;  then, 
in  tones  of  au- 
thority, she  ex- 
claimed, •'  Al- 
miry, run  and 
play  more  for 
the  gentlemen." 
A  tour  will 
be  full  of  ex- 
periences that 
not  only  amuse 
at  the  time,  but 
are  most  agree- 
able to  recall, 
and  give  a  mild 
spice  of  adven- 
ture to  each 
day. 

It  is  to  be 
said  in  conclu- 
sion that  the 
wise  tourist  will 
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not  be  ashamed  to  decline  all  risks.  The 
failure  to  do  this  may  render  a  trip  which 
has  the  greatest  possibilities  of  pleasure 
and  benefit  only  a  disappointment  and 
injury.  Far  better  a  long  and  comfort- 
able experience  free  from  all  mishaps 
than  a  heedless  one  suddenly  and  perhaps 
disastrously  terminated — too  frequently 
with  an  end  to  all  future  wheeling. 

Beware  of  coasting  strange  hills ;  of  the 


wet  and  slippery  pavement ;  of  the  lack 
of  extra  protection  when  stopping,  or  when 
the  chill  of  evening  comes  on ;  and,  finally, 
of  such  hill-climbing  or  over-exertion  as 
may  bring  undue  strain  upon  the  heart 

One  who  will  exercise  a  reasonable  care 
in  these  respects  will,  year  after  year,  find 
the  tour  awheel  the  most  charming,  sensi- 
ble, and  health-building  of  all  the  ways  of 
spending  an  outing. 


\ 
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A  Camp  on  Wheels 

By  Charles  R.  Turner 


*ELL  how  a  pleasant  and  quiet 
vacation  can  be  taken  in  a  car- 
riage or  wagon,  to  combine 
pleasure  and  profit."  Verily,  instructions 
that  open  a  vista  wide  as  a  world  and 
deep  as  a  purse,  and  then  leave  the  im- 
agination to  run  riot  in  speculations  as  to 
where,  and  who,  and  how  many,  and  how 
long,  and  in  a  dozen  other  directions. 

However,  the  request  finds  me  more  in 
the  mood  to  be  helpful  than  to  be  critical, 
for  have  I  not  tasted  the  joys  of  "  the 
days  when  we  went  gypsying,  a  long  time 
ago" — in  a  veritable  gypsy  van,  too — a 
yacht  on  wheels?  And  though  I  have 
camped  by  Killarney's  fair  waters  and 
tramped  the  plains  of  Picardy,  have  been 
wafted  afloat  over  the  waterways  of  Hol- 
land in  a  houseboat,  and  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  deep  on  many  seas,  my  first 
choice,  taken  wide  and  by,  is  for  the  road 
by  carriage. 

Why  ?  Because  I  Imprimis — the  road 
is  at  my  own  door-yard. 

Item :  I  can  go  in  any  of  forty  differ- 
ent ways,  and  come  home  by  as  many 
alternatives. 

Item  :  The  roads  run  through  pleasant 
places,  and  villages,  and  by  stores,  and 
are  mapped  with  such  exactness  that  I 
know  exactly  where  I  am  at  I  can  scale 
out  in  advance  every  day,  and  the  time 
of  day  I  shall  get  there.  Thereby  I  can 
possess  myself  of,  or  dispense  with,  the 
need  of  providing  just  so  much  or  so  little  as 
will  be  required  between  two  given  points. 

Item :  I  can  go  like  Darby  and  Joan, 
with  just  my  better-half  alone,  or  I  can 
take  the  children.  Indeed,  one  can  make 
up  a  convoy  of  all  one's  friends  and  re- 
lations to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; 


because  each  of  the  units  on  wheels  of 
the  caravan  is  absolutely  independent  of 
every  other  unit.  Each  has  its  own  mo- 
tive power,  its  own  commissariat,  its  own 
particular  guests. 

Item :  Because  those  who  don't  like 
it  can  leave  it  any  day  (an  advantage 
that  does  not  apply  to  some  places  on 
land,  as  well  as  at  sea). 

Because  I  can  go  to  the  hills  (though 
preferably  not,  except  to  the  foot-hills),  or 
to  the  seashore  ;  I  can  pass  through  the 
woods  of  solitude,  or  stay  there,  and  can 
make  my  turning-point  the  fillip  of  some 
great  city  whose  magnetic  force  has  been 
drawing  my  fastened  feet  for  many  an 
expectant  year. 

Because,  en  passant,  I  can  see  the  peo- 
ple, hundreds  of  them,  in  detail  and  close 
at  hand:  the  real  Americans;  the  lords 
of  the  plow  and  the  reaper,  the  hardy 
sons  of  Anak  from  whom  our  cities  draw 
their  physical  and  moral  health,  the  great 
silent  millions  of  the  up-country.  Where 
they  live  I  love  to  thread  through  as 
occasion  offers  here  and  yon,  and  to  see 
their  avocations.  All  which  opportunities 
a  permanent  camp  reduces  to  the  lowest 
minimum. 

Now  comes  the  crux !  What  am  I  to 
travel  in?  In  England  I  would  answer 
the  question  in  a  sentence — according 
to  whether  you  wanted  to  sleep  out,  or 
sleep  in  wayside  inns.  I  would  say,  divide 
your  party  into  fours  or  sixes,  and  gypsy- 
van  or  family-wagonette  it.  But  there 
are  no  gypsy  vans  here,  so  I  must  needs 
describe  one,  which  is  a  simple  matter; 
and  then  see  how  near  we  can  come  to 
getting  one. 

A  gypsy  van,  in  brief,  is  a  cabin  on 
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four  wheels,  divisible  across  the  center, 
transversely,  by  portifere  or  partition.  It 
should  have  a  door  at  each  end,  opening 
inwards,  though  some  have  only  a  door 
and  steps  at  the  rear.  It  is  substantially, 
though  not  heavily,  built  of  light  wood ; 
has  one  or  two  windows  on  each  side,  and 
is  roofed.  The  front  and  back  doors  and 
windows  are  draped,  and  when  it  is  shut 
up  it  looks  outwardly,  and  is  inwardly,  as 
snug  and  pretty  as  the  cabin  of  a  Dutch 
river  lighter.  The  backward  end  is  re- 
served as  a  parlor,  the  forward  end  as  a 
sleeping  compartment,  and  the  cooking  is 
done  outside.  The  beds  (in  the  regular 
gypsy  van,  but  of  this  more  anon)  are 
bunks,  one  or  two  on  each  side,  as  needs 
may  be,  for  the  man,  woman,  and  children. 
The  dunnage  is  carried  on  top,  and  the 
fire  and  utensils  underneath. 

The  gypsy  van  is  not  here  procurable 
for  hire  (though  of  course  it  could  be 
built  easily  enough),  but  we  can  get  several 
very  close  equivalents.  I  see  every  day 
vehicles  which  are  easily  capable  of  con- 
version into  the  very  ideal  tourist's  van. 
For  instance,  the  smaller  sort  of  street 
horse-cars  are  being  abandoned  by  the 
score  every  day  for  larger  ones,  as  cables 
and  electricity  replace  the  horse.  Now, 
the  bodies  of  these,  with  doors  and  plat- 
forms at  each  end,  light  at  the  sides,  and 
ventilation  at  the  top,  would  make  the 
very  identical  thing.  They  are  capable 
of  division  by  partition  across  the  center, 
the  seats  would  afford  exactly  the  support 
that  light  bed-frames  require,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  present  wheels, 
under  the  seats,  would  make  good  storage. 

Of  course  every  ounce  of  heavy  iron- 
work connected  with  the  present  wheels 
would  require  stripping,  and  nothing  but 
the  actual  frame  be  left  This  would 
have  to  be  remounted  on  an  ordinary  road- 
wagon  frame  and  wheels. 

But  supposing  this  is  not  available? 
Well,  we  must  do  with  something  less  per- 
fect. I  see  delivery  and  express  vans  and 
wagons  quite  capable  of  transformation. 
Notably  those  (and  this  is  imperative  if 
women  and  children  are  of  the  party) 
with  solid  sides  and  tops ;  the  curtained 
ends  may  be  tolerated.  Whatever  you 
choose,  choose  wide — wide  enough  to  sleep 
crosswise. 

Whether  either  car  or  van  is  found 
available,  run  a  light  wire  fpnging  round 


the  top,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  there  the 
lighter  packages  and  coarser  material. 

The  under  part  should  be  utilized  to 
its  fullest  extent  with  drawers ;  and  drive 
or  screw  a  strong  hook  into  every  avail- 
able place  of  the  underneath  woodwork. 
You  will  find  every  one  of  them  handy 
for  hanging  or  stringing  something  safe 
and  away. 

There  is  a  satisfactory  alternative  for 
those  who,  while  using  the  horse  as  their 
motive  power,  prefer  to  stay  at  an  inn 
each  night;  and  that  is  the  "family 
wagonette,"  which  will  carry  four  or  five 
and  luggage.  Many  very  useful  and 
beautiful  styles  of  this  are  made  here,  and 
they  are  largely  used  for  touring  in 
Europe. 

I  shall  proceed,  however,  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  party  will  bed  and  board 
themselves,  and  therefore  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  What  will  be  required  to  be  carried  ? 
Well,  it  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  touring  that  you  can  give 
the  question  of  supplies  a  practical  trial 
by  having  your  vehicle  close  up  to  your 
house  for  days  ahead,  where  you  can  see 
just  what  you  can  fit  into  it,  and  what  you 
can  do  without 

Beds  will  be  a  question  of  option,  de- 
pending upon  individual  necessities  and 
age  and  condition  of  the  traveler.  Some 
people  would  think  mattresses  on  the 
floor  a  luxury  enough.  Some  prefer  fitted 
bunks,  like  those  used  at  sea ;  while  in 
some  cases  camp  folding  beds  would 
meet  the  exigencies.  My  personal  pref- 
erence is  for  the  plain,  cheap  camp 
folder,  on  folding  legs ;  for  the  reason  that 
I  can  take  it  up  by  day,  set  it  up  under  a 
tree,  and  have  the  comfort  cf  it  as  a  lounge. 

The  one  imperative  necessity  is  a  reli- 
able cooking  outfit  There  are  many  ;  my 
choice  is  Baxter's.  It  contains  everythirg 
needful  for  cooking  and  serving  six  peo- 
ple, including  a  table  30  inches  by  33 
(with  extensions  if  needed);  and  any  ordi- 
nary fuel  can  be  burned  in  it,  preferably 
wood.  The  whole  kit  packs  away  neatly 
into  a  strapped  case  30  inches  long  by  7 
inches  wide  and  1 1  deep ;  weighs  in  all 
only  30  pounds,  and  can  be  placed  under 
any  ordinary  carriage  seat 

All  else  is,  in  the  main,  a  question  of 
how  you  want  to  live  and  where  you  want 
to  go,  and  needs  really  little  explanation 
to  ordinary  housewives,  remembering  that 
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ordinarily  you  will  never  be  far  from,  and 
most  days  passing,  some  kind  of  store. 

Where  you  will  pull  in  each  night  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  where  you  are. 
In  some  places  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  friendly  shelter  ot  the  shed  of  the  road- 
house  ;  in  others,  of  a  pasture  lot  by  the 
roadside;  in  still  others,  the  roadside, 
or  seaside  itself ;  occasionally  a  farmer's 
yaid ;  and  I  have  pulled  up  in  the  market- 
place in  the  center  of  an  old-fashioned 
town,  and  had  and  given  great  entertain- 
ment to  and  from  the  natives. 

Now  I  come  to  a  subject  that  may  limit 
the  desire  and  number  of  those  who  would 
adopt  the  road-van  as  their  motive  power. 
Never  start  without  one,  at  least,  to  each 
van  who  knows  and  is  used  to  handling  a 
horse,  to  harnessing  it,  to  feeding  it  (es- 
pecially to  watering  it,  and  knows  when 
not  to\  to  cleaning  it,  and  to  driving,  and 
who  is  willing  day  by  day  to  give  attention 
to  every  one  of  these  details.  Further- 
more, have  each  horse  (and  set  of  har- 
ness) inspected  before  starting,  for  condi- 
tion, for  shoeing,  and  for  character  and 
fitness.  You  don't  want  screws,  balkers, 
or  sick  horses  on  your  hands. 

Now  let  us  go  back  a  little.  A  con- 
dition precedent  to  enjoying  a  leisurely 
journey  through  a  country,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  the  pleasure  and  profit  you  will 
get  out  of  it,  are  found  largely  in  the 
way  you  have  prepared  yourself  for  it. 


Therefore  never  go  into  a  district  with- 
out having  read  up  all  about  it — all  its 
history  and  legend,  national  and  per- 
sonal ;  thereby  you  will  enter  it  full  of  ex- 
pectation and  knowledge  and  sympathy, 
and  your  conversation  will  have  a  thou- 
sand pegs  on  which  to  hang  its  themes. 

Now  let  me  go  one  step  further  on  my 
hobby.  Inasmuch  as  the  face  of  nature, 
as  it  presents  itself  in  landscape,  plain, 
valley,  rock,  cliff,  and  shore,  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  working  of  water  in  various 
forms,  it  would  add  vastly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment if  some  such  elementary  work  as 
TyndalTs  "  Forms  of  Water  "  were  mas- 
tered. I  once  found  a  friend  of  mine 
in  New  Yoik  entranced  with  the  illustra- 
tions in  it,  which  Professor  Tyndall  had 
drawn  from  Switzerland.  I  took  my 
friend  across  the  Fourteenth  Street  Ferry 
to  the  Palisades,  and  showed  him,  to  his 
amazement,  more  and  better  examples 
that  had  lain  bare  within  two  miles  of 
him  all  his  life  and  often  been  passed  by 
him  unheeded  ;  and  yet  I  am  in  no  sense 
a  scientific  geologist,  nor  need  I  be  to  re- 
ceive many  of  science's  greatest  pleasures. 

Finally :  Take  along  a  few  of  the  choice 
writers  on  country  natural  history,  such 
as  Thoreau's  "  Autumn,"  Olive  Thome 
Miller's  bird  books,  John  Burroughs's  "  A 
Year  in  the  Fields,"  or  Gibson's  delight- 
ful work  with  pen  and  pencil.  They  will 
point  you  to  endless  hidden  delights. 


A  Mountain  Tramp 

By  Henry  Hoyt  Moore 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBERS  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  climb  the  Matterhorn,  and 
those  who  don't.  I  will  say  frankly  that 
I  prefer  only  to  read  about  the  doings 
of  the  first,  and  to  join  the  latter  class. 
Hairbreadth  'scapes  are  sufficiently  ex- 
citing when  one  sees  them  on  the 
printed  page  ;  the  lover  of  the  quiet 
outing  shrinks  a  little  when  he  imagines 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
is  creeping  along  an  inch-wide  ledge 
above  a  bottomless  gulf,  or  cutting  pre- 
carious steps  in  a  perpendicular  ice-wall 
during  a  howling  tempest.  A  great  deal 
of  the  fun  in  that  sort  of  amusement 
must  come,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 


writer,  from  the  reflection  afterwards  that 
it  is  all  over  and  one  need  "never  go 
there  any  more."  But  while  the  second 
class  of  mountain-climbers  do  not  get  so 
much  excitement  from  their  pet  diversion, 
they  get  a  great  deal  of  sensible  enjoy- 
ment They  get  wholesome  exercise, 
aesthetic  pleasure,  and  physical  regenera- 
tion, and  they  need  not  go  far  away  from 
home  or  spend  very  much  money  on  their 
outing — important  considerations,  these 
last,  for  many  a  man  who  has  only  the 
traditional  two  or  three  weeks'  vacation, 
and  does  not  wish  to  spend  a  year's  sav- 
ings in  that  time. 

Within  these  limitations  the  writer  has, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  seen  much 
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of  the  finest  scenery  in  New  York  and 
New  England ;  and  any  one  else  may  do 
the  same  thing  if  he  chooses  to  adopt 
the  same  methods— or  better  ones.  It  is 
to  be  presumed,  at  the  start,  that  any  one 
who  reads  this  particular  article  with  an 
idea  of  getting  vacation  suggestions  from 
it  is  fond  of  walking,  and  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  walk  a  good  way  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  a  fine  view.  If  one  has 
not  the  capacity  to  dilate  inwardly  upon 
beholding  a  range  of  mountains,  he  would 
better  not  join  our  tramping  party.  And 
party  there  must  be ;  the  average  mortal 
needs  companionship  on  lonely  roads,  in 
strange  hotels,  and  on  high  places  which 
call    forth    enthusiastic    comments    that 


compass,  drinking-cup,  and  various  small 
impedimenta  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves. A  light  overcoat  or  mackintosh 
may  be  strapped  to  the  bag,  or  sent  by 
express  to  convenient  points  where  low 
temperature  is  expected. 

Of  course  the  thorough-paced  tramp 
will  scorn  the  vehicle,  of  whatever  form, 
that  might  offer  him  assistance;  he  will 
put  up  overnight  at  farm-houses  ;  he  will 
dine  off  crackers  and  cheese  at  the  coun- 
try store — and  those  same  crackers  and 
cheese  are,  upon  occasion,  not  to  be 
sneered  at  by  the  epicure !  But  the  writ- 
er's party  has  had  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
in  these  matters,  and  while  in  the  stran- 
gers' country  has  foraged  wherever  an 
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should  fall  on  sympathetic  ears.  The 
party  need  not  consist  of  more  than  two 
or  three ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  reasonably 
happy  while  they  are  together,  they  should 
be  Pauline  Christians,  "in  honor  prefer- 
ring one  another;"  and  they  may  also 
take  courage  in  their  hard  climbs  from 
the  Apostle's  injunction  to  "mind  not 
high  things."  The  party,  in  order  to  be 
as  independent  as  possible  and  ready  for 
any  emergency,  should  carry  its  own 
baggage ;  needless  to  say  that  this  neces- 
sity will  cause  superfluous  articles  to  be 
dropped  from  the  outfit  at  the  start.  A 
fair-sized  traveling-bag  slung  over  the 
shoulder  by  a  broad  strap  may  contain  a 
change  of  underclothing,  an  extra  flannel 
shirt,  a  field-glass,  a  comb,  toothbrush, 


inviting  field  presented  itself.  In  other 
words,  we  walked  where  walking  seemed 
agreeable,  and  rode  when  time  pressed  or 
monotonous  scenery  appeared.  We  made 
diligent  inquiry  as  to  which  were  the  best 
hotels,  and  as  to  where  we  should  be 
likely  to  get  the  best  dinner — and  the 
best  dinner  a  man  can  get  costs  not  a 
dime  too  much  when  he  is  out  for  pleas- 
ure and  has  had  a  walk  that  gives  hunger 
and  thirst  unknown  to  city  life.  The  rates 
at  the  "  best  hotels  "  in  the  less  traveled 
regions  will  average  only  about  $2  per 
day ;  on  the  high  places,  however,  one 
must  be  prepared  for  high  prices. 

A  pleasant  and  inexpensive  trip  of  this 
sort  might  be  taken  through  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  of  Massachusetts,  readily  ac- 
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cessible  from  both  New  York  and  Boston, 
as  well  as  from  a  host  of  intermediate 
places.  A  Hudson  River  boat  could  be 
taken  from  New  York  City  to  Hudson, 
and  the  train  a  few  m'les  west,  where  the 
tramp  might  begin,  and  include  the  Dome 
of  the  Taconics,  Great  Barrington,  the 
picturesque  region  about  Stockbridge, 
Lenox,  and  Pittsfield,  and  Williamstown 
and  Greylock.  Or  one  might  make  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  the  starting-point  for  a 
tour  of  the  Green  Mountains,  beginning 
with  Killington  Peak  and  working  over 
to  Mount  Mansfield  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  whence  he  could  see  a  land  of 
promise  for  another  year  in  the  hundred 
wooded  heights  of  the  Adirondacks.  A 
longer  trip  than  either  of  these,  which 
was  taken  by  the  writer's  party  one  sum- 
mer, began  with  the  steamer  at  New  York 
for  Portland,  Maine  ;  rail  to  Farmington  ; 
walk  to  Rangeley  Lakes  (Saddle  Moun- 
tain, one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  Maine, 
on  the  way) ;  a  delightful  sail  through  the 
chain  of  lakes,  with  one  night  in  a  log 
camp  on  an  island  ;  walk  through  the 
Dixville  Notch ;  rail  to  Jefferson,  N.  H.; 
walk  around  the  base  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington to  the  entrance  of  Tuckerman's 
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ravine ;  a  delightful  morning  spent  in 
exploring  the  ravine,  examining  the  snow 
arch,  and  climbing  to  the  Summit  House ; 
the  afternoon  and  night  at  the  hotel,  and 
next  morning  a  glorious  walk  down  by 
the  carriage  road,  with  much  commisera- 
tion of  the  unfortunates  who  preferred 
the  railway  or  the  stage;  walk  to  Jackson, 
where  the  party  took  train  for  home. 

To  such  outings  as  these,  with  their 
simple  good  fellowship,  their  renewal  of 
acquaintance  with  nature  in  her  every-day 
and  in  her  more  exceptional  moods,  with 
their  hours  of  calm  enjoyment  and  their 
moments  of  inspiration,  with  their  whole- 
some fatigues  and  their  delicious  restiog- 
times,  their  varied  experiences  of  human 
interest  along  the  roadsides,  on  the 
farms,  in  the  village  streets,  and  on  hotel 
piazzas — to  these  quiet  outings,  I  say, 
not  many  wise  ones  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  and  not  many  noble,  will 
feel  themselves  called ;  but  to  the  man  of 
indoor  occupation  who  realizes  that,  after 
all,  legs  were  intended  for  walking,  who  has 
a  little  leisure,  a  little  money,  and  a  good 
deal  of  patience,  forbearance,  and  love  for 
nature  and  for  simple  pleasures,  the  moun- 
tain tramp  can  be  heartily  recommended 
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A  Vacation  on  Horseback 

By  Mary  Tracy  Earle 
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ONE  of  the  most  desirable  things 
about  a  vacation  is  to  get  away 
upon  it  with  as  little  of  the  weari- 
ness of  preparation  as  possible;  and  if 
you  are  at  all  accustomed  to  riding,  there 
is  no  journey  which  requires  less  pre- 
liminaries than  a  horseback  trip.  It  is 
almost  necessary  to  take  horses  that 
you  know  and  like,  for  not  only  their 
gait  but  their  individuality  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  your  pleasure. 
After  making  sure  of  your  horses,  sketch 
out  the  main  points  of  your  journey,  but 
leave  the  details  to  chance  and  to  the 
roads,  for  unless  you  are  following  some 
old-established  route,  a  turnpike  or  an  old 
stage  road,  and  are  simply  content  to 
follow  where  it  leads,  you  will  find  unex- 
pected difficulties  in  reaching  the  places 
which  you  wish.  One  experienced  horse 
back  journeyer  says  that  the  roads  neve/ 
go  straight  there — wherever  "  there  "  may 
happen  to  be — but  always  diverge  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  making  an  angle  with 


your  inclination,  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
out  against  a  head  wind,  and  then  "  tack- 
ing "  toward  the  place  you  have  in  mind. 
But  if  you  have  faith,  like  Stevenson,  that 

.  .  .  one  and  all,  or  high  or  low, 
Will  take  you  where  you  wish  to  go, 

you  will  fare  onward  as  swiftly  as  you 
have  any  need  to  travel. 

With  your  route  approximately  decided, 
you  must  take  up  the  question  of  bag- 
gage. The  only  convenient  way  to  take 
anything  with  you  is  to  put  it  into  old- 
fashioned  saddle-bags ;  and  when  you  lock 
at  them  and  realize  their  small  capacity, 
you  will  probably  feel  like  the  camel  if  he 
ever  considers  his  prospects  of  getting 
through  the  needle's  eye.  Of  course  a 
trunk,  or  as  many  trunks  as  you  wish, 
may  be  expressed  ahead  to  the  final  des- 
tination, or,  if  the  length  of  your  journey 
warrants,  the  trunks  may  be  sent  from 
point  to  point  along  the  route,  so  that 
you  will  come   across   them   every  few 
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days — as  if  they  were  traveling  acquaint- 
ances— and  can  refresh  your  supply  of 
necessaries  from  them ;  but  in  the  bags 
it  is  impossible  to  take  more  than  a  little 
extra  underclothing,  the  simplest  toilet 
articles,  and  perhaps  a*  mackintosh  in 
case  of  rain.  If  you  are  riding  up  the 
mountains,  your  luggage  will  lighten  as 
you  go,  without  lessening  your  horse's 
load,  however,  for  the  feather  will  grow 
so  cold  that  you  will  need  to  put  on  extra 
underwear ;  and  you  must  remember,  when 
you  are  preparing,  that  it  must  be  warm 
underwear  at  that.  Besides  these  things, 
you  must  not  fail  to  have  vaseline  and 
talcum  powder  with  you,  for  your  horse 
in  case  the  saddle  or  the  saddle-bags 
begin  to  gall  him,  and  if  your  own  flesh 
chafes  from  riding  the  same  remedies  will 
help  it. 

A  riding  party,  if  it  is  to  go  far  and  to 
leave  the  beaten  tracks,  should  never  be 
very  large,  for  differences  of  judgment 
are  sure  to  come  up  as  to  the  best  places 
to  stop  for  meals  or  lodging,  or  as  to  the 
length  of  each  day's  ride,  and,  no  matter 
how  good-naturedly  they  are  compromised, 
they  take  something  from  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  trip.  In  travel- 
ing away  from  the  usual  routes  it  is  some- 
times hard,  moreover,  to  find  accommo- 
dations for  a  large  party,  while  two  or 
four  people  can  usually  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  most  primitive  and  unvisited  of 
inns  or  even  at  a  farm-house.  The  length 
of  each  day's  ride  should  depend  entirely 
upon  the  strength  and  the  habit  of  the 
riders  and  the  horses ;  but  of  course  the 
distance  may  safely  be  made  longer  if  the 
riders  get  off  and  walk  occasionally  than 
if  they  stay  constantly  on  the  horses;  for 
to  feel  their  own  feet  under  them  for 
a  time  will  rest  them  quit^  as  much  as  it 
will  rest  the  horses.  Under  good  condi- 
tions and  with  proper  care  forty  miles  a 
day  ought  not  to  tire  the  party  excessively 
even  in  a  rugged  country;  and  I  have 
known  a  rather  frail  woman,  unaccus- 
tomed to  long  rides,  to  go  over  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  three  days  without  feel- 
ing any  bad  effect  afterward;  but  that 
would  be  an  over-ambitious  attempt  if 
the  riding  was  to  last  much  longer  than 
the  three  days,  even  though  the  tonic 
of  the  fresh  air  increases  the  endurance 
wonderfully.  So,  if  the  expedition  is  to 
go  far,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  attempt 


more  than  thirty  miles  a  day,  at  least  until 
the  strength  of  the  whole  party,  not  for- 
getting the  horses,  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  trained. 

On  account  of  the  horses,  it  is  good  to 
take  the  first  few  miles  of  the  day's  jour- 
ney at  a  walk ;  and  it  is  still  more  impor- 
tant for  the  riders  to  get  down  and  walk 
for  the  last  half-hour  before  stopping, 
particularly  if  the  ride  has  been  a  long 
and  hard  one ;  for,  to  avoid  stiffness,  the 
animals  should  be  perfectly  cool  before 
they  eat  their  dinners  or  are  put  up  for 
the  night;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will 
find  many  places  out  of  the  beaten  tracks 
where  there  will  be  grooms  to  lead  your 
horses  for  you  after  you  get  in.  If  the 
saddles  begin  to  gall  the  horses,  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  places  at  once,  and 
the  worn  spots  may  often  be  saved  from 
friction  by  trading  saddles  from  one  horse 
to  another,  the  fit  of  a  man's  saddle  and 
of  a  side  saddle,  for  instance,  being  quite 
different.  To  do  this  with  comfort  to  the 
riders,  all  the  horses  should  be  favorites 
with  all  the  riders — a  condition  rather 
hard  to  fulfill  if  the  party  consists  of  more 
than  two  people,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible even  with  two. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  make 
any  suggestion  as  to  the  route  to  be 
taken,  for  the  usual  trouble  will  be  to 
decide  where  not  to  go,  so  many  direc- 
tions will  offer  themselves  as  soon  as  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  the  excursion. 
It  would  be  a  pity,  though,  to  waste  your 
opportunity  for  new  experiences  by  choos- 
ing any  conventional  route,  which  could 
be  taken  just  as  easily  in  some  other  way; 
for,  aside  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  mo- 
tion, the  very  essence  of  the  pleasure  of 
riding  seems  to  be  the  freedom  which  it 
gives  one  to  turn  into  narrow  paths  and 
to  follow  dim  old  trails ;  and  then  a  horse 
does  not  balk  at  a  hill  in  the  manner  of  a 
bicycle,  and  does  not  require  so  good  a 
road  as  either  a  bicycle  or  a  carriage ;  and 
although  in  these  days  railroads  penetrate 
to  almost  every  corner  of  the  world,  peo- 
ple who  are  leaving  home  entirely  for 
change  and  pleasure  are  beginning  to  see 
that  Bayard  Taylor  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  genuine  traveler  has  a  chronic 
dislike  for  railroads.  They  are  ready  to 
use  them  to  get  over  the  long  distances, 
but  they  save  their  real  journey  to  be 
taken  in  the  open   air.    Of  course  the 
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spirit  of  exploration  must  not  be  carried 
too  tar,  unless  you  wish  to  spend  all  your 
time  in  losing  and  finding  yourself  again ; 
but  if  you  turn  a  little  way  from  civiliza- 
tion, you  will  discover  that,  although  the 
route  you  have  mapped  out  for  yourself 
may  have  been  traveled  thousands  of 
times  before  you  came,  it  will  have  almost 
as  much  newness  and  sense  of  adventure 
for  you  as  if  you  were  threading  your  way 
through  untrodden  forests,  guided  only  by 
the  sun  and  the  stars.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  considerably  more  reliable 
guides,  by  the  way,  than  most  of  the 
earthly  ones  whom  you  will  be  obliged  to 
question  from  time  to  time  when  you  are 
not  quite  certain  if  you  have  taken  the 
right  tack  among  the  roads.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  difficult  it  Is  for  any  one  to  turn 
himself  into  a  progressive  finger-post  and 
point  with  any  definiteness  beyond  the 
next  turn.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  little 
the  uneducated  countryman  usually  knows 
about  the  country  just  beyond  him.  Some 
ten  years  ago  he  may  possibly  have  gone 
up  the  road  which  leads  over  the  moun- 
tain just  behind  his  house,  but  he  has  not 
traveled  it  more  recently,  and  he  cannot 
tell  you  whether  you  will  find  it  passable 
or  not  He  is  usually  inclined  to  think 
that  you  will  not,  though,  unfortunately, 
the  question  of  the  road  does  not  particu- 
larly interest  him.  What  he  wishes  to 
understand  is,  where  you  have  come  from, 
where  you  are  going,  and  what  strange 
mental  freak  has  induced  you  to  leave 
your  home  when  you  might  as  well  have 
stayed  there  and  saved  yourself  the  trou- 
ble of  hunting  roads  over  mountains. 
Experience  will  soon  teach  you  never  to 
announce  that  you  are  going  beyond  the 
very  next  stopping-place  on  your  journey 
— the  place  to  which 
you  so  much  wish  to 
be  directed — for  fear 
that  amazement  will 
render  your  backwoods- 
man unable  to  tell  you 
anything  more  that  you 
wish  to  know. 

It  seems  odd  that  we 
should  be  able  to  say 
"  backwoodsman  "  at 
all  in  reference  to  peo- 
ple living  within  easy 
reach  of  the  average 
vacation  traveler;  but 


even  around  New  York,  where  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  very  mountain-tops 
were  conquered  and  seeded  and  laid  out 
into  gentlemen's  lawns,  there  are  countless 
regions  where  the  wilderness  has  held  its 
own  ;  and  a  two  days'  ride  into  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  will  bring  you  to  stretches 
of  road  where  you  may  jog  along  for 
half  a  day  without  passing  a  settlement, 
a  house,  or  even  a  clearing  in  the  woods. 
A  ride  up  into  the  Catskills  makes  a  very 
good  excursion  from  New  York.  You 
may  start  north  by  either  the  west  or  the 
east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  for  there  are 
ferries  to  carry  you  across  at  any  point  you 
choose,  and  after  getting  about  as  far  up 
as  West  Point  it  is  only  a  matter  of  pref- 
erence at  which  of  several  places  you  will 
leave  the  river  and  strike  back  into  the 
hills,  following  whatever  route  you  mapped 
out  for  yourself  before  starting,  when  you 
were  studying  your  road-map  and  your 
guide.  The  only  absolutely  essential 
thing  about  that  route  is  that  it  shall  bring 
you  back  in  a  different  way  from  that 
which  you  take  in  going,  so  that  you  may 
not  lose  one  moment  of  the  time.  For  a 
shorter  trip  through  a  less  wild  country, 
it  will  be  found  delightful  to  ride  out 
through  Dutchess  County  to  Halcyon 
Hall  and  the  country  around  it ;  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  are  always  inviting  to  tourists 
of  any  sort;  and,  if  you  are  starting  from 
New  York  and  cannot  afford  the  time  to 
ride  so  far,  you  can  take  the  steamboat 
up  the  river  to  Albany,  and  begin  your 
horseback  trip  from  there.  The  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Virginia  hills  and  mountains 
abound  in  tempting  routes  for  such  an 
expedition ;  but  if  one  were  to  begin  to 
outline  them  there  would  be  no  end,  and, 
after  all,  the  greatest  advantage  of  a  horse- 
back journey  is  that, 
even  if  you  chance  to 
be  far  away  from  all 
picturesque  scenery — 
though  I  do  not  know 
where  you  cannot  find 
something  picturesque 
—the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  motion  of  a  good 
horse  will  be  enough  to 
justify  your  outing,  and 
the  fresh  air  and  the 
fresh  out-of-door  feel- 
ing will  wake  you  up 
until  you  understand  as 
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never  before  what  Thoreau  meant  when 
he  wrote : 

If  with  fancy  unfurled 

You  leave  your  abode, 
You  may  go  round  the  world 

By  the  old  Marlborough  Road. 

Peaks  and  lakes  and  "notches,"  the 
spread  of  a  prairie,  or  the  winding  of  a 
river,  will   try   to   lead  you  further  and 


further  than  you  thought  to  go ;  and  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  only  reasons  for  your 
ever  coming  back  will  be  that  you  have 
been  over-eager  and  have  tired  yourself, 
or  that  your  friends  at  home  manage  to 
overtake  you  at  some  obscure  post-office 
with  a  clamorous  protest  against  your 
staying  away  so  long,  or  that  your  vaca- 
tion is  over,  and  you  cannot  possibly 
steal  another  day  out  of  your  busy  life. 


The  Houseboat  in  America 

By  Charles  Ledyard  Norton 


IT   is   not  altogether  without  reason 
that  we  Americans  pride  ourselves 
upon   our  readiness  to   adopt   new 
ideas  or  improve  upon  old  ones.     Prob- 


English  cousins,  is  a  case  in  point.  Prob- 
ably we  do  more  camping-out  for  fun 
than  any  other  civilized  nation.  Indeed, 
we  have  elaborated  camping  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  we  campaigners  of 
an  older  generation  scarcely 
recognize  it  as  the  real  thing; 
and  yet  the  houseboat  as  a 
summer  residence  is  known 
to  comparatively  few  on  this 


PLEASANTLY   MOORED 

ably  it  is,  in  very  fact,  easier  to  introduce 
inventions,  fashions,  and  customs  here 
than  in  any  other  country  of  like  impor- 
tance. And  yet  there  is  no  telling  what 
will  take  the  popular  fancy,  or  what  will 
be  passed  by  with  indifftrence.  I  shall 
always  look  upon  my  boyhood  as  having 
been  largely  wasted  because  neither  the 
Canadian  toboggan  nor  the  Norwegian 
ski  was  known  in  the  interior  of  New 
England.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
affairs  of  greater  consequence  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  out-of-door  recrea- 
tion. 

The  houseboat,  as  it  is  known  to  our 


side  the  ocean, 
while  it  counts  its 
disciples  by  thou- 
sands. 

We  Americans 
are  wont  to  regard 
ourselves  as  com- 
mendably  eager  to 
take  up  new  ideas, 
especially  if  they 
be  fashionable 
among  our  cous- 
ins, the  English ; 
but  it  is  somewhat 
singular  how  ready 
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we  are  to  copy  their  foibles  and 
follies  and  eccentricities  rather 
than  to  adopt  the  many  excel- 
lent customs  which  we  might 
follow  to  our  own  manifest  ad- 
vantage. Among  the  devices 
which  the  English  have  invented 
for  their  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion and  convenience,  none  i& 
more  noteworthy  than  the  house- 
boat, along  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Thames,  on  the  Norfolk 
broads,  and  in  certain  other  of 
the  interior  watercourses  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is,  how- 
ever, upon  the  Thames,  between 
London  and  Oxford,  but  espe- 
cially within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city,  that  the  houseboat  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  full  glory  of  its 
summer  plumage. 

When  the  eccentric  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson  compiled  his  great 
dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  word 
houseboat  was  not  in  his  vocab- 
ulary, or,  if  it  was,  he  omitted 
it,  for  some  reason,  from  his 
first  edition.  Dr.  Todd,  how- 
ever, Johnson's  literary  successor,  had 
heard  of  it  by  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  his  edition  of 
Johnson  (London,  1827)  the  term  is  thus 
defined :  "  A  boat  with  a  covering  in  it 
like  a  room."  Possibly  this  is  the  earli- 
est deliberate  English  definition  extant, 
and  even  if  we  give  the  intelligent  com- 
positor of  the  period  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  supposing  that  he  may  have  sub- 
stituted "in"  for  "over,"  the  definition 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  creditable  to  a 
great  dictionary-maker. 

It  was  not  until  1887  that  the  Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary  treated  the  term  with 
some  intelligence,  calling  it  "a  barge 
with  a  wooden  building  of  one  story 
erected  upon  it"  Passing  by  the  at- 
tempts of  other  English  and  American 
lexicographers,  we  may  be  fairly  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  definition  given  in  the 
Standard,  the  latest  of  our  big  diction- 
aries, whose  editors  evidently  had  some 
notion  of  what  they  were  trying  to  define : 
"  A  covered  boat  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling, 
or  a  boat  with  a  deck-cabin  suitable  for  a 
dwelling;  a  floating  dwelling." 


A   YACHT-HOUSEBOAT 

Having  termed  it  "a  floating  dwelling," 
there  is  little  more  to  be  said  by  way  of 
definition.  I  have  seen  a  large  dry-goods 
box,  or  possibly  a  packing- box  that  had 
once  covered  a  piano  or  a  cabinet  organ, 
mounted  upon  a  raft  made  of  rails,  scant- 
ling, and  other  flood  trash ;  and  this  was  a 
houseboat  I  have  seen  a  barge  with  an 
extensive  and  luxurious  cabin,  with  no 
end  of  staterooms,  upholstered  and  fitted 
with  modern  conveniences,  including 
some  kind  of  propulsive  engine ;  and  this, 
too,  was  a  houseboat.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes there  may  be,  of  course,  any  num- 
ber of  modifications. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  houseboat  possi- 
ble is  a  tent  pitched  upon  a  raft  made  of 
logs  just  as  they  come  from  the  forest, 
with  a  flooring  of  boards  laid  over  the 
logs.  Such  a  tent  may  be  easily  set  up 
and  securely  fastened  to  spikes  driven 
into  the  logs,  instead  of  the  stakes  which 
are  usually  driven  for  tenting  purposes 
into  the  earth.  One  great  advantage  of 
a  float  such  as  is  afforded  by  a  raft  of 
logs  in  their  natural  state  is  that  it  does 
not  and  cannot  leak.    It  may  hang  itself  up 
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upon  a  rock  in  mid-stream,  and  though  it 
may  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  pressure 
of  the  current,  it  cannot  leak,  and  if  kept 
in  sheltered  waters  will  afford  indefinitely 
a  trustworthy  support  for  an  ordinary 
tent.  The  transition  is  natural  from  a 
tent  to  a  structure  of  boards,  and  from 
the  rude  float  of  logs  to  a  scow  or  barge 
which  shall  raise  the  dwelling  or  shelter 
somewhat  higher  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.. 

Every  American  traveler  who  keeps  his 
or  her  eyes  open  must  have  seen  along 
our  watercourses  and  lakes  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  houseboat  in  various  stages 
of  development  Sometimes  a  fisherman 
or  oysterman  has  erected  a  little  shanty 
upon  an  old  scow ;  sometimes  a  hunter  or 
fisherman  has  taken  the  hint  and  provided 
himself  with  sleeping  quarters  where 
hotel  accommodations  are  not  to  be  found. 
But  the  idea  of  a  family  residence  prop- 
erly fitted  to  suit  the  means  of  its  occu- 
pants has  not  as  yet,  in  a  general  way, 
penetrated  the  national  understanding. 

The  first  thing  that  an  American  wants 
to  know  when  inquiring  about  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  houseboat  is,  How  do  you 
move  it  from  place  to  place  ?  An  Eng- 
lishman would  very  likely  reply,  "You 
don't  move  it."  But  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  suit  the  demands  of  the  American 
constitution.  However  well  he  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  stationary  summer  cottage 
on  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains,  he 
cannot  dissociate  the  idea  of  motion 
from  a  house  that  has  its  unstable  foun- 
dation upon  the  waters.  The  Englishman 
may  be  well  content  to  tie  up  his  house- 
boat under  overhanging  trees  in  one  of 
his  little  narrow  streams,  and  remain 
there  almost  throughout  the  season ;  but 
evidently  if  we  are  to  have  houseboats  in 
America  we  must  contrive  some  way  of 
moving  them  from  place  to  place,  not 
necessarily  performing  long  journeys,  but 
at  least  permitting  the  owner  to  cherish  a 
reasonable  confidence  that  he  can  at  will, 
and  without  too  much  trouble  and  expense, 
change  his  place  of  abode  should  occa- 
sion require  it. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  many 
different  ways.  The  houseboat  owner 
who  does  not  have  to  consider  the  items 
of  expense  that  are  so  formidable  to  most 
of  us  can  solve  the  problem  with  the 
greatest  ease.     He  has  only  to   decide 


whether  his  motive  power  shall  be  steam, 
naphtha,  petroleum,  electricity,  alco-  vapor, 
or  what  not,  and  then  to  decide  further 
whether  he  will  have  it  on  board  the 
houseboat  itself  or  on  board  an  auxiliary 
launch,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  Most 
of  the  expensive  houseboats  that  have 
been  built  in  this  country  are  fitted  with 
steam-engines,  for  steam  in  actual  power 
has  not  yet  been  superseded;  but  this 
plan  has  such  manifest  disadvantages  that 
it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Wherever 
there  is  a  steam-engine  there  is  necessarily 
heat  and  noise,  which  are  decidedly  sub- 
versive of  mental  and  physical  comfort 
It  is  far  better  to  depend  upon  the  towing 
power  of  a  launch  than  to  subject  one's  self 
to  the  discomfort  of  an  engine  on  the 
same  platform  with  the  dwelling  itself. 
It  is  a  well-known  mechanical  principle 
that  for  propulsive  purposes  an  engine  of 
given  power  is  far  more  effective  when 
used  on  a  towboat  than  when  placed  upon 
the  principal  craft. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  ingenious  devices 
for  small  boats  a  solution  would  seem  to 
have  been  found,  for  an  18-foot  launch 
will  tow,  slowly  of  course,  but  still  will 
tow,  a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  houseboating  is,  how- 
ever, not  connected  with  extensive  travel. 
One  who  is  capable  of  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  in  a  quiet  way  may  be  well 
content  to  dispense  with  any  artificial 
mode  of  propulsion  beyond  what  is  af- 
forded by  the  winds  and  waters.  On  any 
of  the  tidal  rivers,  for  instance,  any  raft 
or  scow,  however  clumsy  and  incapable  of 
mechanical  propulsion,  may  be  navigated 
several  miles  a  day  on  every  turn  of  the 
tide. 

Any  man  or  boy  who  is  capable  of 
handling  a  large  oar  can  easily  keep  a 
good-sized  float,  with  its  houseboat,  away 
from  the  banks;  and  while  the  tide  is  run- 
ning flood  the  whole  establishment  will 
move  up-stream  at  a  greater  or  less  rate 
of  speed.  When  the  tide  turns,  of  course, 
the  vessel  must  be  made  fast,  either  by  an 
anchor  or  to  some  convenient  tree  or 
wharf.  Such  a  method  of  navigation  as 
this  is,  of  course,  primitive  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  in  the  least  up  to  date ;  but  it  is 
very  enjoyable  for  all  that,  and  on  such 
rivers  as  die  Connecticut,  the  Delaware, 
or  perhaps  the  Hudson,  it  affords  possi- 
bilities that  are  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 
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Houseboat  owners  who  have  any  ideas 
about  the  management  of  sails  could 
easily  and  with  perfect  safety  make  use  of 
small  sail  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  their 
floating  houses.  Usually  a  houseboat  that 
is  constructed  for  the  purpose  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, a  promenade  deck  covered  with  an 
awning  or  some  similar  contrivance.  By 
the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  this  awn- 
ing may  be  made  in  square  sections,  each 
of  which  can  be  utilized  as  a  sail  iu  run- 
ning before  the  wind  as  occasion  may 
suggest. 

E-ery  houseboat  owner  will  naturally 
provide  some  kind  of  a  small  boat  for 
purposes  of  general  utility.  If  a  sailboat 
or  a  self-propelling  launch  of  some  kind, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  if  nothing  but  a 
mere  rowing  skiff  or  canoe,  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  comfortable  life  upon  the  water. 

There  is  published  herewith  a  photo- 
graph of  what  may  be  distinctively  called 
a  "  cruising  houseboat."  It  is  little  more 
than  a  floating  cabin  with  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  four  people,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively seaworthy,  has  enough  sail- 
power  to  enable  it  to  work  to  windward, 
and  make  a  still  better  record  when  the 
wind  is  abaft  the  beam.  It  can  freely  be 
run  upon  any  beach  or  sand-bank  that  may 
offer  a  convenient  resting-place  for  the 
night,  and  it  affords  in  very  compact 
shape  quarters  and  conveniences  that 
would  seem  luxuri  us  indeed  to  many  a 
camping  party  on  shore.  There  is  a 
good-sized  cabin,  a  forecastle  which  may 
be  used  as  a  galley,  and  a  large  "  stand- 
ing room  "  aft,  which  would  be  the  usual 
place  for  working  ship,  and  for  the  ordi- 
nary past;mes  of  the  day. 

The  newspapers  are  full  of  the  land 


schemes  of  speculators  offering  building 
lots  for  sale  on  partial  payments  with  titles 
guaranteed,  and  all  the  necessary  legal 
complications  to  which  the  householder 
is  subjected  under  our  common  law. 
The  houseboat  owner  need  go  to  no  such 
trouble.  All  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
American  continent  are  open  to  him  as 
building  lots;  he  needs  no  tide-deeds; 
he  is  exempt  from  the  land  tax ;  all  that 
he  has  to  do  is  to  provide  himself  with 
some  kind  of  a  float,  erect  the  eon  a 
shelter  adequate  to  his  needs,  be  they 
simple  or  luxurious,  and  then  he  may  moor 
his  floating  homestead  in  any  waters  that 
are  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  winds  of 
heaven  to  imperil  the  safety  of  himself 
and  his  household  gods. 

That  Americans  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
houseboat  idea,  and  improve  upon  it,  is 
proven  by  hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry 
that  have  been  addressed  to  various  pub- 
lications seeking  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  them  are  from  people  who 
have  tried  houseboating  on  English  wa- 
ters, and  some  are  from  p:oneers  who 
have  made  practical  experiments  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  summer  and  on  South 
em  waters  in  the  winter.  One  and  all 
are  firm  believers  in  the  houseboat  as  des- 
tined to  achieve  boundless  popularity 
when  once  its  advantages  are  fully  under- 
stood. Our  smaller  lakes  and  rivers  offer 
countless  have  is  where,  without  asking 
leave,  a  houseboat  may  be  securely  moored 
within  easy  reach  of  markets ;  and  it  only 
remains  for  a  few  lovers  of  nature  to  set 
the  fashion  and  we  shall  sxm  make  our 
own  an  English  idea  that  ought  long  since 
to  have  obtained  a  foot'ng — or  an  anchor- 
age— among  our  most  popular  phases  of 
ou  ing  life. 


A  Camping  Tour  to  the  Yosemite 

By  the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw 


TO  stand  in  the  Yosemite  is  to 
feel  that  man's  cathedral-building 
gift  is  inherited  from  an  earlier 
Architect,  who  has  built  for  His  own 
glory  in  many  a  wilderness;  and,  look- 
ing at  Cathedral  Rock  and  the  Domes, 
known  to  man  for  only  half  a  century, 
one  cannot  be  thankful  enough  that  the 
art  of   photography   is  the   ally  of  the 


modern  traveler  who  would   impart  his 
visions  and  emotions  to  others. 

In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes, 

but  the  camera  is  a  better  exporter  of  the 
appeal  of  scenery  than  pen  or  tongue. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  only  to 
show  how  any  one  who  is  as  far  toward 
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the  Yosemite  as  San  Francisco  can  enjoy, 
at  slight  expense,  a  feast  of  tabernacles 
in  this  world-renowned  reservation.  The 
movement  of  modern  church  methods  is 
toward  free  pews,  and  it  were  iniquitous 
if  the  prohibitive  prices  of  customary 
modes  of  reaching  the  Yosemite  should 
prevent  the  thousands  who  will  journey 
to  California  this  summer,  in  connection 
with  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention, 
from  worshiping  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Sierras.  Camping  out  is  the  cheapest, 
most  comfortable,  most  refreshing  way  of 
reaching  this  worshipful  wonderland. 

It  was  in  1888  when  the  writer  and 
another  hired  in  Alameda,  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco,  a  single  stout  horse 
and  a  light,  strong  buckboard,  and,  with 
a  Dio  Lewis  tent,  cooking  utensils,  some 
canned  foods,  a  shot-gun  and  a  rifle, 
drove  at  dusk  on  board  the  night  boat 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton. 
The  horse  and  buckboard  were  secured  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day, 
and  were  to  replace,  from  Stockton  on- 
ward, the  train  and  stage-coach,  which 
charge  for  the  return  trip  from  the  Yosem- 
ite nearly  fifty  dollars  per  traveler.  To 
take  a  little  extra  time  on  this  journey, 
against  the  proverb,  was  to  save  money. 
The  tent,  the  cooking  utensils,  and  the 


ammunition  were  also  for  economic  advan 
tage. 

The  distance  from  Stockton  to  the  Val- 
ley is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  last  two  days  of  the 
journey  that  a  single  horse  has  any  diffi- 
culty in  doing  forty. 

As  we  drove  through  it,  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  was  golden  and  glorious  with  the 
grain  of  the  August  harvest,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  have  the  leisure,  denied  to 
any  one  who  rushes  to  the  Yosemite  by 
train  and  stage-coach,  to  study  the  Cali- 
fornia ranches  and  their  expansive  and 
inexpensive  methods.  I  have  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  astonishment  of  seeing  a 
reaper,  drawn  by  twenty  mules,  cutting, 
threshing,  and  bagging  an  eighteen-foot 
swath  of  wheat.  It  illustrated  some  of 
our  recent  economic  changes,  and  was 
persuasive  of  the  possibility  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  labor  of  one  farmer  is  now 
"  equal  to  the  production  of  5,500  bushels 
of  grain."  Hearts  that  assent  to  the  wit- 
ness, in  fruitful  seasons,  of  a  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  can  find  Him  most  vividly  in 
the  alluvial  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierras.  The  man  who  has  not  leisurely 
driven  through  California's  wheat  regions 
misses  much  of  the  ministry  of  nature. 

The  ranchers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
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are  most  hospitable  to  campers-out  The 
corrals  are  at  their  service,  and  if  they 
want  to  leave  their  tent  in  the  wagon  and 
sleep  in  haystacks,  they  may  deposit  their 
smoking  implements — no  other  price — 
and  do  so.  There  is  no  part  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  valley  where  butter,  eggs,  and 
home  made  bread  cannot  be  bought  most 
reasonably ;  but  a  horse's  food  is  cheaper 
in  San  Francisco  than  on  some  parts  of 
the  way.  A  beginner  at  hunting  has  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  fresh  meat — rab- 
bits, gray  squirrels,  and  quail  in  quantity. 
All  of  these  we  shot  from  our  moving 
wagon.  We  camped  the  first  night  on 
the  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  above 
Oak  Dale,  but  slept  but  little,  excited  to 
wakefulness  by  the  splendor  of  another 
epiphany.  Our  tent  was  not  used — so 
dry  is  the  ground  that  it  is  not  necessary 
— and,  with  the  skies  for  our  canopy,  we 
were  at  once  aware  that  the  August  meteor 
showers  are  not  a  myth.  The  blue  sky 
of  a  cloudless  night  was  brilliant  with 
them — star-dust  as.  thick  almost  as  the 
clouds  of  earth-dust  following  our  wagon 
during  the  day.  Our  very  horse  began 
to  be  occupied  with  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  proved  herself  in  sympathy 
with  mediaeval  views  by  snorting  her  alarm. 
A  swim  in  the  river  in  the  morning,  a 
rabbit-steak,  with  grapes  grown  in  the 
gravel  of  the  hillsides,  and,  attaching  to 
our  front  axle  a  chain  terminated  by  a 
"shoe,"  on  which  a  hind  wheel  might 
rest,  as  an  effective  brake  on  steep  de- 
scents, we  began  to  scale  the  mountains. 
Our  route  lay  past  Chinese  Camp,  riotous 
in  the  fifties  with  the  excesses  of  easily 
gained,  swiftly  spent  gold,  and  repeating 
in  the  heavily  barred  windows  of  its  brick 
buildings  the  story  of  the  Robinhood 
idea  of  property  in  primitive  communi- 
ties ;  past  the  "  runways  "  in  which  the 
placer-miners  of  the  mountains  made 
gravel  more  fortune-productive  than  clay 
and  loam  to  the  ranchers ;  past  patient 
Chinamen  silting  the  yellow  sands  de- 
serted by  more  covetous  white  men,  and 
down  a  precipitous  hill,  till  we  were  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  There 
we  camped,  and  the  next  night,  having 
scaled  the  long  Rattlesnake  Hill  at  Priest's, 
its  dust  zigzagged  everywhere  with  the 
sharp  spear-points  of  countless  quails'  feet, 
and  puffed  into  mounds,  in  one  place,  by 
the  great  footprints  of  a  bear,  our  bed  was 


among  the  redwoods  of  the  upper  hills. 
During  much  of  that  day  the  road  was 
sinuous,  yielding  to  the  obstacles  of  gi- 
gantic forest  growths ;  but  once,  heading 
for  the  heart  of  a  dead  sequoia,  we  found 
a  tunnel  through  it  wide  enough  to  admit 
our  wagon,  and,  as  we  looked  backward 
at  it,  we  wondered  whether  it  had  been 
christened  in  reverence  or  in  jest "  Gesu." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  enjoyment  of 
a  drive  through  the  solemn  Sierra  forests ; 
and  at  noonday  to  rest  one's  back  against 
a  tree  which  was  a  twig  or  a  seed  when 
Charlemagne  was  a  lad,  awakens  a  med- 
itation as  healthful  to  the  spirit  as  is  the 
wood's  aroma  to  the  body. 

The  next  night  we  were  in  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley.  A  dozen  times  during  the 
day,  so  prodigal  is  nature  in  these  hills, 
we  had  thought  we  detected  the  cleft 
we  sought;  but  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  that  we  had  reached  our  goal  when 
the  shafts  pointed  downward  toward  the 
gleam  of  die  Merced  issuing  from  the 
valley,  and  £1  Capitan's  precipitous  front 
of  3,000  feet  rose  higher  and  higher  above 
our  heads. 

On  the  floor  of  the  valley  we  found,  well 
toward  its  upper  end,  a  generous  reserva- 
tion set  aside  for  campers.  Immediately 
adjoining  it  is  a  large  corral  for  horses, 
in  charge  of  the  official  farmer  ;  and  here 
our  faithful  Peggy  was  set  at  liberty  for 
ten  days.  Meantime  the  tent,  pitched 
but  a  few  feet  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  was  our  home.  Water  as  pure  as 
water  can  possibly  be  flowed  past  our 
door ;  a  market,  half  an  hour's  walk  away, 
supplied  us  with  every  needed  fresh  food ; 
near  by  was  Tenayah  Lake,  quicksilvered 
by  the  Creator  to  mirror  the  wonderful 
South  Dome,  a  granite  monolith  rising 
5,000  feet  above  the  valley  floor,  and 
split  by  some  great  outburst  of  nature's 
energy,  in  early  aeons,  from  summit  to 
base ;  Glacier  Rock,  opposite  and  almost 
as  high,  echoed  back  our  voices  when, 
note  by  note,  doxology  or  song  was  flung 
against  its  stony  sound-board;  in  sight 
were  the  two  leaps  of  the  Nevada  Falls ; 
and  far  down  in  the  direction  of  our  entry 
to  the  valley  the  cathedral-like  mass  called 
Cathedral  Rock  impelled  us  to  bow  our 
heads  and  worship.  The  Royal  Arches, 
immediately  behind  our  tent,  formed  by 
the  slipping  down  of  great  plates  of  gran- 
ite, and  retreating  from  the  remainder  of 
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the  valley  like  the  chancel  in  a  Gothic 
church,  appeared  to  invite  the  erection  of 
some  great  organ  whose  strains  might  be 
heard  by  all  mankind. 

To  dwell  here  day  after  day,  visiting 
the  wonders  on  all  hands,  filling  the  mind 
with  memories  as  enduring  as  itself,  and 
returning  night  by  night  to  a  tent  life 
under  the  shadow  of  eternal  hills,  seemed 
better  to  comport  with  the  appeal  of  the 
whole  panorama  than  a  temporary  home 
in  the  thronged  hotel. 

Granite  does  not  make  the  best  mat- 
tress in  the  world,  and  the  floor  of  the 
valley  will  endure  (without  exposing  a 
religiously-minded  traveler  to  the  rebuke 
of  the  Buddhistic  priesthood)  more  liberal 
padding  than  we  had  on  hand ;  but  days 
so  spent,  the  enervation  of  the  heat  re- 
moved by  a  douche-bath  under  the  1,800- 
foot  head  of  the  Yosemite  Fall,  the 
muscles  called  into  play  by  the  trying 
ascents  and  more  trying  descents,  the 
lungs  enlarged  and  ozonized  by  the 
quickened  breath  of  the  high  elevation, 
the  sensations  of  open-eyed  diving  in  the 
crystal-clear  pool  at  the  head  of  Silhouette 
Fall — all  these  make  one  sympathize  with 
and  anew  embody  the  delight  of  Brown- 
ing's "  David :" 


Oh,  our  manhood's  prime  vigor!  No  spirit 
feels  waste ; 

Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing,  nor 
sinew  unbraced. 

Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living !  the  leaping  from 
rock  up  to  rock, 

The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir- 
tree,  the  cool,  silver  shock 

Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water,  .  .  . 

How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living !  How 
fit  to  employ 

All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 
forever  in  joy ! 

We  submitted  ourselves  to  more  rigor?, 
possibly,  than  would  be  relished  by  some 
people.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  a 
large  party,  chartering  their  wagons,  and 
enlisting  drivers  and  a  Chinese  cook,  to 
eliminate  all  hardship  and  be  luxurious. 
Californians  are  adepts  at  this  co-opera- 
tive camping,  and  vend  their  experience 
without  money  and  without  price.  And 
they  will  testify  that  a  tent  trip  to  the 
Yosemite,  besides  costing  no  more  for 
every  item  than  the  railroad  fare  of 
ordinary  travelers,  possesses  the  greater 
advantage  of  liberty  of  lingering  in  scenes 
worth  a  transcontinental  journey,  and 
treated  with  desecrated  indignity  if  sub- 
jected, when  actually  visited,  to  the 
schedule  of  a  stage  coach. 


Practical  Camping 

By  Ernest  Ingersoll 


WHEN,  any  time  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, an  insurrection  against 
work  and  worry,  or  the  gift  of  a  vacation, 
comes  to  Ingersollville,  the  unanimous 
cry  is,  "  Let's  go  camping !"  Twenty- 
four  hours  later,  very  likely,  we  are  all 
in  the  bush,  perfectly  content  to  sit  on 
the  ground  and  eat  from  a  tin  plate — 
rejoicing  deeply,  sometimes,  that  we  have 
anything  to  eat  at  all. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  moder- 
ately poor  people  at  least,  who  cannot 
afford  yachting  trips  and  the  like,  and 
whose  ideas  of  summer  recreation  are  not 
attuned  to  the  string  band  of  a  "  summer 
Jiotel,"  there  is  nothing  that  returns  so 
much  for  the  expenditure  of  strength  and 
money  as  plain  American  camping. 

It's  a  v?ry  sjmple  matter. 


The  first  requisite,  of  course,  is  a  place. 
Almost  every  one  knows  enough  about 
the  country  of  his  neighborhood  to  decide 
upon  a  desirable  locality  without  much 
hesitation;  lacking  this,  a  short  investi- 
gation will  give  you  the  information. 
The  vicinity  of  New  York,  northern  New 
Jersey,  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
Westchester  County,  and  northern  Long 
Island  offer  any  number  of  good  places. 
Permission  ought  always  to  be  obtained 
of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  land,  of 
course,  but  any  objection  is  rare,  where 
the  farmer  has  no  reason  to  suppose  you 
will  damage  his  property  by  stealing  fire- 
wood from  his  fences  or  carelessly  setting 
fire  to  his  woods.  As  for  the  site  itself, 
apart  from  a  pleasant,  shady  situation, 
one  should  be  chosen  near  good  water, 
where  firewood  is  handy,  and  where  the 
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ground  will  be  firm  and  dry.  The  drain- 
age is  important;  don't  fix  your  tent 
where  water  will  come  in  or  settle  when- 
ever it  rains ;  and  put  a  ditch  close 
around  it  to  carry  off  the  dripping  of 
the  eaves  and  to  prevent  the  runlets 
formed  by  a  heavy  shower  from  gliding 
under  the  canvas  walls.  Pitch  your  tent, 
if  you  can,  so  that  it  will  be  shaded  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  big  tree ;  but  do  not  place 
it  beneath  the  branches,  because,  for  one 
reason,  the  dripping  from  the  leaves  after 
a  shower  and  on  dewy  nights  will  annoy 
you  by  the  noise  and  keep  the  canvas 
damp  and  unwholesome. 

Tents  may  be  hired ;  but  it  is  better  to 
buy  them,  if  more  than  one  is  needed. 
The  sizes  10  feet  by  12,  and  8  by  10,  are 
good — two  of  the  latter,  costing  about  $5 
apiece,  being  better  than  one  large  one. 
A  carpet  of  canvas,  such  as  an  old  sail, 
pegged  down,  increases  the  comfort,  as 
otherwise  the  floor  of  a  tent  soon  gets 
dusty.  Care  should  be  taken  to  loosen 
the  guy-ropes  during  a  rain-storm  and 
tighten  them  again  when  dry;  otherwise 
the  contraction  may  tear  the  canvas. 
Never  touch  the  inside  of  your  tent-roof 
when  it  is  wet  with  rain,  unless  you  want 
a  stream  of  water  there.  Properly  man- 
aged, even  a  poor  tent  will  keep  you  warm 
and  dry. 

In  the  matter  of  beds,  the  oldest  camper 
is  the  most  thoughtful,  for  he  knows  that 
any  hardship  is  to  be  preferred  to  uncom- 
fortable or  half-sleep'ess  nights.  Where 
hemlocks  grow  you  will  undoubtedly  try 
a  bed  of  boughs,  curing  off  the  small, 
flat-foliaged,  curving  branches,  and  lay- 
ing them  compactly  in  a  low  crib  of  logs 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  so. 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  has  given  this  sylvan 
couch  a  literary  eminence,  but  it  is  not 
always  so  satisfactory  in  practice  as  one 
could  wish.  The  needles  speedily  dry 
and  fall  off,  leaving  you  to  lie  upon  a  heap 
of  brush ;  and  these  needles  are  likely 
to  get  into  your  blankets  by  the  hundred. 
A  bed  of  boughs  is  beautiful  for  a  night 
or  two,  but  for  steady  sleeping  on  the 
ground  I  prefer  hay,  or  a  merely  smooth 
place,  having  a  hollow  dug  for  my  hips. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  you 
should  not  take  with  you  canvas  cots — 
the  cross-legged,  folding  kind  that  cost 
about  $1.25  each,  since  the  expressage 
OH  £  bundle  of  them  is  only  a  trifle.    We 


sometimes  add  a  little  mattress  for  the 
head  of  the  family,  who  has  announced 
that,  as  all  the  work  and  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment falls  upon  her,  she  is  entitled  to 
extra  comfort.  .  Don't  be  sparing  of  bed- 
ding— blankets  mostly,  of  course;  some 
nights  are  pretty  cold,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  feel  obliged  to  sleep  in  any  of 
your  day-clothes  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 

Madame  leaves  to  me  the  setting  up  of 
the  tents,  etc.,  but  she  hasn't  been  in 
camp  five  minutes  before  she  has  an 
apronful  of  dry  twigs  and  has  command 
ed  some  of  her  slaves  to  collect  larger 
wood  for  the  fire,  which  she  builds  any- 
where, temporarily.  Another  slave  is 
commanded  to  open  the  box  or  trunk, 
which  has  never  been  out  of  her  reach 
since  leaving  home,  and  extract  there- 
from the  essentials  of  the  kitchen  service 
and  the  materials  for  at  least  one  meal. 
These  she  never,  nowadays,  intrusts  to 
the  accidents  of  express  delivery,  but 
takes  with  her.  How  she  arrived  at  that 
decision  would  make  a  fine  story  for  an- 
other day.  But  this  fire  is  to  serve  only 
the  immediate  purpose  of  staving  off  the 
starvation  which  seems  to  await  you  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  Later,  better  ar- 
rangements are  advisable,  among  the  be&t 
of  which  is  the  building  of  two  parallel 
stone  walls,  perhaps  18  inches  high  and  a 
foot  apart,  loosely  capped  by  flat  stones, 
giving  a  secure  resting-place  for  the  sauce- 
pans, etc.  Another  good  plan  is  to  take 
with  you  two  short  iron  bars,  and  lay  them 
across  a  trench  in  the  ground  wherein  the 
tire  is  built.  Cooking  requires  plenty  of 
hot  coa's  rather  than  a  big  flame ;  and  the 
cook's  fire  should  usually  be  made  sepa- 
rate from  the  big  camp-fire.  It  is  not  a 
bad  idea  to  build  a  shelter  or  bower  of 
leafy  branches,  or  bark,  over  the  kitchen ; 
it  shades  the  cook,  and  looks  picturesque. 
If  you  are  content  with  a  simple  fire  on 
the  ground,  make  it  in  a  semicircle  edged 
with  flat  stones,  between  which  you  draw 
out  the  hot  coals,  and  which  support  the 
skillets  and  saucepans  without  danger  of 
an  upset.  No  theatrical  derrick  of  poles 
from  which  a  big  pot  hangs  is  ever  ac- 
cepted in  real  camping.  The  wise  will 
keep  a  supply  of  kindling  under  cover, 
for  in  wet  weather  it  is  often  difficult  for 
the  most  skillful  to  make  a  successful  fire. 

The  following  is  what  much  experience 
has  taught  us  to  take  for  a  party  of  four, 
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to  lastT  two  weeks — presupposing  that 
bread,  fresh  meat,  eggs,  and  milk  will  be 
bought  from  day  to  day  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Utensils:  1  plain  coffee-pot,  with  a 
strainer ;  1  frying-pan  (whose  handle  may 
be  lengthened  by  splicing  on  a  stick); 
1  large  and  1  small  saucepan ;  6  tin 
pails,  various  sizes ;  1  gridiron  ;  1  coffee- 
mill  ;  6  tin  or  granite- ware  plates  and 
cups  j  1  carving-knife  and  L  small  shoe: 
knife  ;  2  large  iron  spoons  ;  knives,  forks, 
teaspoons,  dish-cloths,  etc. 

Provisions:  4  lbs.  of  coffee  (browned 
berries)  ;  6  lbs.  cut  sugar ;  6  lbs.  granu- 
lated sugar ;  3  cans  condensed  milk ; 
6  cans  each  of  corn,  tomatoes,  and  peas  ; 
6  sides  best  bacon  (astonishing  how  good 
bacon  is  t) ;  4-  lbs,  flour  ;  2  lbs.  corn-meal ; 
J4  bushel  potatoes,  and  some  onions 
(often  decent  potatoes  cannot  be  had  in  the 
country) ;  a  bag  of  salt,  and  some  pepper, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  baking-powder, 
if  you  wish  to  make  bread  or  "  biscuit ;" 

1  quart  of  molasses  and  1  quart  of  vine- 
gar (so  that  you  may  compare  methods 
of  fly-catching  I)  ■    2   bottles    of  olives; 

2  botdes  muted  pickles  ;  3  cans  sardines ; 

3  cans  salmon  ;  2  dozen  lemons. 

The  conduct  of  such  a  camp  is  by  no 
means  all  play.  The  women  will  soon  be 
astonished  at  the  appetites  of  themselves 
and  their  men  folk  ,  and  blankets  must  be 
aired,  dishes  washed,  small  laundry-work 
done,  and  various  chores.  The  men  must 
attend  to  the  general  policing  of  the 
camp,  as  soldiers  call  keeping  it  tidy — 
a  most  important  matter,  to  which  inex- 
perienced campers  are  likely  to  pay  too 
little  attention,  The  men  also  see  that 
the  tents  are  kept  firmly  guyed,  look  after 
the  boat,  see  that  the  supply  of  firewood 
is  ample  for  cook's  and  camp  fire,  and 
that  water  is  brought;  while  they,  too, 
will  do  most  of  the  errands  to  neighbor- 
ing farms  for  the  day's  supplies  of  milk, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  the  like — not  to  speak 
of  fishing  for  the  gridiron,  as  well  as  for 
fun. 

But  this  work  is  none  too  heavy,  and 
only  now  and  then,  on  rainy  days,  will  it 
become  tedious,  leading  the  pessimist  to 
growl  about  the  foolishness  of  coming  so 
far  and  deliberately  subjecting  himself  to 
a  lot  of  trouble.  But  when  he  goes  back 
to  town,  he  will  find  that  he  has  learned 
a  very  useful  lesson ;  namely,  that  one  can 


get  along  most  happily  on  far  less  material, 
can  live  well  far  more  simply,  than  he  or- 
dinarily does ;  and  that  his  so-called  wants 
are  chiefly  barnacles  whose  sustenance  is 
so  much  taken  from  his  own  store. 

The  work,  however,  need  never  be  so 
heavy  or  long-continued  as  to  become 
burdensome.  Many  hours  of  each  day 
are  left  for  lying  in  the  hammocks  or 
dozing  in  the  shade,  simply  resting ;  for 
fishing  and  rowing,  if  you  are  by  a  river 
or  lake,  as  you  ought  to  be  ;  for  wander- 
ing in  the  woods  studying  nature;  for 
sketching,  gossiping  with  the  country 
people  at  work  in  their  outlying  fields, 
or  for  any  other  restful  employment  that 
comes  handy. 

The  sun  grows  very  hot  at  noonday, 
and  the  tents  are  like  ovens ;  but  we  re- 
main outside  in  the  shade,  clad  in  loose 
gowns  and  belted  shirts.  After  sunset 
the  air  cools,  until  coats  and  shawls  are  in 
demand.  Everything  is  made  snug  for 
the  night  against  damage  by  sudden  rain, 
or  the  thieving  of  small  wild  animals,  such 
as  mice,  ground-squirrels,  minks,  and  por- 
cupines, "  seeking  what  they  may  devour." 
Then  the  great  fire  is  lighted,  and  all  hands 
lie  about  it,  smoking  and  chatting,  while 
the  banjo  twangs,  the  sparks  stream  up 
through  the  trees,  and  the  flame  eats  its 
way  through  the  heart  of  the  sound  old 
logs.     Then  to  bed. 

Crown  o'  the  Year 

By  Martha  McCulloch-Williams 

It  is  wrought  of  Time,  the  ancient, 

Withered  and  sere  and  dun, 
By  the  days,  his  cunning  workmen, 

At  the  will  of  their  lord,  the  sun. 
When  he  turned  his  face  to  summer, 

Merrily  March. winds  blew; 
And  the  shrunken  night,  a  ghost  of  light, 

Distilled  rich  diamond  dew. 

Merrily  jocund  April, 

Pride  of  the  vernal  train, 
Wrought  the  fine  gold  of  shining, 

The  silver  of  soft  rain. 
Wrought,  too,  the  breath  of  lilac, 

The  singing  of  happy  birds, 
And  lilt  of  the  leaping  waters, 

And  calling  of  quickened  herds. 

May,  throughout  morns  of  magic, 
When  rarely  rose-winds  sang, 
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Throughout  golden  eves  when  lily-bells 

In  vesper  cadence  rang, 
Diamond  and  gold  and  silver, 


Flower-breath  and  the  water's  rune, 
The  rose-wind's  sigh  and  the  lily's  chime, 
Wove  into  the  year's  crown — June. 


After  Trout 

By  William  W.  Ellsworth 


I. PREPARATION 

I  MADE  a  resolution  in  the  winter 
that  not  another  summer  should  pass 
without  my  doing  a  little  fishing.  I 
meant  real  fishing,  too,  not  hauling  in  cod, 
hand  over  hand,  in  a  sailboat,  or  sitting  on 
a  wharf  in  the  sun  and  pulling  up  baby 
bass,  but  casting  for  speckled  beauties  as 
they  jumped  out  of  the  silver  ripples  of 
some  mountain  stream.  I  had  never  cast 
for  a  speckled  beauty  in  my  life. 

A  friend  told  me  that  the  place  to  go 
for  good  tackle  nowadays  is  to  a  depart- 
ment store.  So  I  went.  The  gentlemanly 
clerk  said,  4C  O  yes,  we  have  the  best  rods," 
and  I  proceeded  to  test  a  few  of  them. 
The  ceiling  was  too  low  for  me  to  go 
through  all  the  casting  motions  that  I 
knew  about,  but  I  finally  selected  a  good 
stout  rod — there  is  no  use  in  getting  one 
of  those  little  slender-tipped  things — 
mine  would  hold  six  trout  to  their  one. 

The  head  of  the  tackle  department  had 
been  watching  me,  and,  seeing  that  I  was 
a  real  sportsman,  he  came  over  to  wait  on 
me  himself. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  ?  What  will 
you  have  next  ?" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  think  I  will  pick  out 
a  few  flies."- 

«  Flies  ?    What  1  for  that  rod  ?" 

" Why,  yes/'  I  replied ;  "I  am  going 
after  trout." 

"  Well,  you  won't  get  'em  with  that 
rod,"  said  he  ;  "  that's  a  bass  rod." 

I  tried  to  reason  with  him,  and  make 
him  think  that  economy  forced  me  to 
destroy  both  bass  and  trout  with  the 
same  rod,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  put  it 
away,  and  proceeded  to  select  one  himself. 

"  There,"  he  said;  "you  can  catch  lots 
of  trout  with  that  rod.  Now  what  kind 
of  flies  do  you  want  ?" 

He  seemed  to  have  me  there,  but  I 
remembered  I  had  read  in  a  book  some- 
thing about  "  March  browns,"  so  I  asked, 
nonchalantly,  if  he  had  any  "  March 
browns." 


"  It's  hardly  the  season  for  '  March 
browns '  in  August,  but  we  have  them." 

I  insisted  on  taking  a  few,  and  then  he 
helped  me  to  pick  out  a  lot  of  others,  of 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  then  a  reel  and 
some  line.  It  struck  me  there  was  one 
thing  wanting,  and  I  asked  for  a  sinker. 

"  Sinker  I  how'd  you  expect  a  fly  to 
float  on  the  water  with  a  piece  of  lead 
tied  to  him  ?" 

I  told  him  he  had  misunderstood  me. 
What  I  wanted  was  a  leader. 

"  Oh !" 

Then  I  went  to  another  department 
and  bought  a  pair  of  long  rubber  boots. 

I  have  noticed  that  all  of  my  friends 
who  come  back  and  tell  big  fish-stories 
go  a  great  distance  from  home.  The 
place  I  had  selected  was  seven  hundred 
miles  away.  I  knew  from  hearsay  that 
giant  trout  abounded  in  its  waters,  and, 
whatever  the  outcome  of  my  trip,  it 
seemed  far  enough  off  for  me  to  tell  any 
little  tales  of  my  own  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. But  I  determined  from  the 
first  that  I  would  not  lie. 

II. — ANTICIPATION 

We  were  a  very  jolly  party  of  men  who 
started  one  cool,  clear  morning  for  a 
drive  of  twenty  miles  over  Canadian  roads 
to  the  lair  of  the  giant  trout  If  they 
were  out  when  we  got  there,  or,  rather,  if 
they  elected  to  stay  in,  only  thirty  miles 
further  on  was  a  stream  where  they  fairly 
jumped  at  fishermen.  They  were  out, 
and  even  the  Native  and  the  Explorer, 
who  could  make  casts  of  sixty  feet  with 
the  same  ease  and  grace  that  I  used  when 
dropping  my  fly  twenty  feet  away,  could 
not  get  a  rise.  They  told  us  about  the 
three-pounders  they  had  taken  out  of  that 
stream  last  summer — a  whole  year  distant. 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  home  of  a 
kind-hearted  man  who  seemed  used  to 
profiting  by  this  sort  of  thing,  and  in  the 
morning  we  drove  on  to  the  real  lake. 

It  was  not  that  day  I  caught  my  fish. 
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It  rained  hard,  but  we  went  after  trout 
just  the  same — at  least  two  of  us  did — 
but  the  other  two  stood  under  a  tree  on 
the  shore  and  waited  for  the  rain  to  stop. 
I  was  one  of  those  two.  We  reasoned 
that  the  trout  would  not  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  fly  and  a  rain-drop, 
and  there  was  no  use  wasting  time  fish- 
ing. I  waded  out  and  made  a  few  tenta- 
tive casts.  I  had  to  climb  two  trees  to 
disentangle  the  line,  and  my  companion 
inquired  if  I  knew  whether  I  had  come 
out  to  snare  birds  or  catch  trout.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  doing  neither. 

But  I  had  one  thrill.     It  came  from 
catching  my  hook  in  a  lil/-?a& 


My  theory  about  rain-drops  wasn't  so. 
The  Native  and  the  Explorer  came  in 
at  nightfall  with  forty-six  trout,  weigh- 
ing thirty-two  pounds.  They  had  been 
up  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  fish 
basked  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  inlet. 
They  would  take  us  there  to-morrow — and 
the  real  slaughter  should  begin. 


iii.- 


CONSUMMATION 


This  was  the  day  I  caught  my  trout. 
We  reached  the  pool  where  every  cast 
the  day  before  had  brought  forth  fruit 
but  there  was  bright  sunshine  now,  and 
the  fish  were  not  quite  so  lively.  They 
never  are  when  I  get  there. 
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The  Explorer  told  me  to  wade  out  and 
go  ahead.  They  would  give  me  a  clear 
field.  "  Look  out  you  don't  hit  the  boy 
on  the  bank  when  you  bring  back  that 
rod  of  yours  to  make  a  fresh  cast." 

I  cast ;  again ;  once  more.  Then  I 
came  ashore  and  had  a  pipe.  Meantime 
the  Explorer  waded  out  for  a  moment  and 
caught  two  trout.  I  went  at  it  again, 
and  with  the  fifteenth  cast  there  came  a 
surprise,  and  in  a  flash  the  end  of  my 
rod  was  pulled  down  into  the  water  by 
some  mysterious,  unseen  force. 

"Hold  up  your  rod!  Hold  it  up!" 
shouted  the  Explorer. 

I  was  doing  so  as  fast  as  possible.  I 
got  it  up  at  last  and  "gave  him  the  reel." 
The  fish,  if  it  was  a  fish,  went  away  at 
lightning  speed  for  a  distance,  seemingly, 
of  half  a  mile.  Then  I  realized  that 
there  was  a  leviathan  at  the  other  end. 

"  Now  draw  him  in  slowly.  Tire  him ; 
that's  what  you  want  to  do." 

I  tried  to  draw  him  in  slowly,  but  the 
fish  had  other  plans,  and  off  he  started 
in  another  direction.  But  he  was  hauled 
in  a  little  way — and  off  again.  I  worked 
him  around  a  point  of  land  so  that  I  could 
kill  him  at  my  leisure,  or  his,  without  hav- 
ing our  splashes  interfere  with  my  fellow- 
sportsmen.  And  the  tiring  process  con- 
tinued. I  don't  know  how  the  fish  felt, 
but  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  if  he 
was  any  tireder  than  I  he  would  have 
climbed  up  on  the  bank  and  surrendered 
like  a  little  man.  I  wondered  if  I  were 
feeling  the  right  sort  of  thrill.  The  other 
men  were  watching  from  the  shore  and 
spurring  me  on. 

tt  Look  out,  now,"  said  the  Explorer  ; 
"  he's  going  under  that  log."  How  could 
I  stop  him,  forsooth  ?    Under  he  went. 

"Now  you've  lost  him!"  How  little 
those  sportsmen  realized  that  my  most 
intense  thrill  came  then.  "  Thankheaven," 
I  said,  "  he's  gone  at  last !"  I  said  this 
to  myself. 

"  No,  you  haven't  111  fix  him ;"  and 
with  this  the  Explorer  waded  out  and 
carefully  manipulated  the  line  around  the 
log,  for  the  monster  had  gone  under  and 
was  coming  back  at  me  full  tilt  over  the 
top.  So  the  Explorer  released  the  line 
and  pulled  out  a  large  grape-vine  that 
had  been  drawn  into  the  melee — and  I 
was  free  to  begin  over  again  and  tire  him 
some  more. 


In  another  ten  minutes  we  were  both 
gasping  on  the  bank.  The  trout  had 
fought  his  last  fight,  and  I  had  fought  my 
first,  and  I  tried  to  feel  heroic.  He 
weighed  two  and  three-quarters  pounds, 
but  I  am  confident  that  he  had  lost  at 
least  five  pounds  of  flesh  during  the  en- 
counter, for  nothing  alive  of  the  trifling 
weight  of  two  and  three-quarters  pounds 
could  have  pulled  so. 

Later  in  the  season  I  became  so  inured 
to  sport  that  I  could  take  a  hook  out 
of  a  trout's  mouth  when  it  was  well 
embedded  in  his  tongue ;  earlier,  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  snip  off  the  leader 
close  to  the  fly  when  no  one  was  looking 
rather  than  take  the  hook  out  Doubtless 
by  next  season  I  shall  become  so  blood- 
thirsty that  I  shall  want  to  shoot  some- 
thing. 


The  King's  Ships 
By  Carl  Spencer 

God  hath  so  many  ships  upon  the  sea ! 
His  are  the  merchantmen  that  carry  treas- 
ure, 
The  men-of-war,  all  bannered  gallantly, 
The  little  fisher-boats  and  barks  of  pleasure. 
On  all  this  sea  of  time  there  is  not  one 
That  sailed  without  the  glorious  name 
thereon. 

The  winds  go  up  and  down  upon  the  sea, 
And  some  they  lightly  clasp,  entreating 
kindly, 
And  waft  them  to  the  port  where  they  would  be 
And   other   ships   they   buffet   long   and 
blindly. 
The  cloud  comes  down  on  the  great  sink- 
ing deep, 
And  on  the  shore  the  watchers  stand  and  . 
weep. 

And  God  hath  many  wrecks  within  the  sea. 

Oh,  it  is  deep !     I  look  in  fear  and  wonder : 
The  wisdom  throned  above  is  dark  to  me, 
Yet  it  is  sweet  to  think  His  care  is  under, 
That  yet  the  sunken  treasure  may  be 

drawn 
Into  His  storehouse  when  the  sea  is  gone. 

So  I,  that  sail  in  peril  on  the  sea, 

With  my  beloved,  whom  yet  the  waves  may 

cover, 

Say,  God  hath  more  than  angel's  care  of  me, 

And  larger  share  than  I  in  friend  and  lover. 

Why  weep  ye  so,  ye  watchers  on  the  land  ? 

The  deep  is  but  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

— Selected. 
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chapter  xviii.-—  the  repeal  of  the  better  make   up  our  minds   to  prepare 

taxes  on  education  for  what  Mr.  Disraeli  sarcastically  called 

MR,  GLADSTONE  soon  came  "a  midnight  foray  from  our  imperial  ally." 
into  power  again  as  Chancellor  "True,"  said  Tennyson  in  a  poem,  "  that 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  was  in  we  have  a  faithful  ally,  but  only  the  devil 
1860,  a  time  indeed  of  storm  and  stress  knows  what  he  means."  Let  an  English 
for  the  whole  civilized  world.  Louis  statesman  look  where  he  would,  north, 
Napoleon  had  completed  his  campaign  in  south,  east,  or  west,  he  saw  only  storm- 
Lombardy,  and  every  one  saw  that  the  clouds  and  portents  of  alarm.  It  was  at 
Lombardy  campaign  was  only  the  begin-  just  that  moment  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
mag  of  new  disturbances  in  Italy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to 
peace  of  VUJafranca  had  been  patched  up  have  made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  for  the 
by  the  Emperor  because  he  thought  that  broad,  bold  course  of  financial  reform, 
he  had  got  ail  he  wanted  for  his  pres-  of  the  lightening  of  taxation  as  far  as  pos- 
tage,    Italian  officers  broke  their  sword-  sible  everywhere,  and  especially   of  the 


SEAL  TAKEN  FROM  AN 

ENVELOPE   POSTED   FROM 

HAWARDEN  CASTLE 


blades  across  the  marble  tables 
of  cafes  in  Milan  when  they 
heard  that  VictoT  Emanuel 
and  Count  Cavour  had  con- 
sented to  the  terms  of  peace. 
England  had  a  new  war  in 
China  put  upon  her.  From 
the  United  States  came  the 
first  words  that  told  the  world 
of  a  great  civil  war  about  to 
break  out,  John  Brown  had 
made  his  momentous  raid  into 
Harper's  Ferry  for  the  pur- 
pose    Of     running     off    negro     Showing  the  Gladstone  arms. 

slaves,  and  he  had  been  tried,    virtute6")  wjrTmustrateV  S» 

convicted,   and    executed,  and     our  January  Magazine  Number. 

his  soul,  as  the  popular  ballad  truly 
said,  was  "  marching  on,1'  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  been  chosen  by  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  that  meant,  England  was 
harassed  just  then  by  the  outbreak  of  a 
number  of  strikes,  illustrating  in  action 
the  immemorial  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor.  There  was  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  panic  among  the  English 
people  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  We  had  gone  very 
cordially   and   cheeringly  with   him  into 

the  Crimean  War,  but  now  it  suddenly  entered  into  terms  with  Mr.  Cobden. 
came  to  the  minds  of  people  that  we  had  Cobden  had  the  powerful  support  of 
-Tpipyright.ww.byTh.o^iooVCpmpany.  Monsieur  Michel    Chevalier,  a  famous 


diminution  or  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  odious  taxes  on 
popular  education.  One  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  achieve- 
ments was  the  establishment 
of  a  Commercial  Treaty  be- 
tween England  and  France, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  lighter 
French  wines  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  a  small  duty  into 
England  for  popular  consump- 
tion, and  English  manufac- 
tured goods  were  to  be  admitted 
into  France  at  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  impost.  The 
idea  of  such  a  commercial 
treaty  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to 
Mr.  Bright,  but  was  put  into  shape  by 
Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  it  his 
warm  and  practical  support,  and  Lord 
Palmers  ton  had  no  particular  objection ; 
did  not  care  very  much  either  way.  Mr. 
Cobden  went  over  to  Paris  backed 
up  by  all  the  influence  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  give  to  him,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Third.  The  Emperor  was  naturally 
very  willing  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
England,  although  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  his  dynasty  to 
make  war  against  England  he  would  have 
done  so  without  scruple.     So  he  readily 


HAWARDEN.      VIEW   OF  THE  CASTLE   FROM  THE  PRIVATE   PARK  AT  THE   WEST 

The  edifice  is  comparatively  modern.  Views  of  the  Old  Castle  appeared  in  our  February  and  March  Magazine  Numbers. 
The  following  photographs  of  Ha  warden  were  taken  expressly  for  The  Outlook  by  Mr.  Watmough  Webster,  of  Chester, 
and  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Monger,  of  London. 
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H AWARDED      fiNTRANCR   TO  THE  CASTLE   COURTYARD 
A  win*  of  the  Ca#tle  is  to  the  itftai  1  Mr  *  iladstune'a  Otphaaaee  and  Home  of  Rest  are  to  the  left ;  beyond  lie*  the  irttt  park 
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political  economist  of  that  time,  and  also 
of  the  Emperor's  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon, 
who  Mr.  Cobden  afterwards  described  to 
me  as  on  the  whole  the  best-informed 
man  he  had  ever  met.  The  Commercial 
Treaty  was  passed;  we  got  light  clarets  to 
drink  instead  of  fiery  ports  and  ardent 
sherries ;  and  the  French  people  got  all 
sorts  of  comfortable  garments  of  English 
manufacture.  . 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  denounced  a  great 
deaf  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  adopt- 
ing Cobden's  policy  as  to  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce.  He  was  sometimes  talked  of 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  if  he  had 
given  the  French  invading  armies  a  safe 


1 

> 
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HAWARDEN.      NOTICE  TO   VISITORS   INSIDE  THE  PARK   GATE 


The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

Visitors  are  allowed  to  use  the  gravel  drives  until  further  notice,  from  10  a.m.  to 
sunset  on  week-davs,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

Dogs  are  not  allowed,  except  in  the  case  of  people  riding  or  driving,  when  they  must 
be  under  strict  control. 

The  Old  Castle  can  be  seen  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  Summer,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
in  Winter.  It  is  not  on  View  on  Sundays.  On  Saturdays  it  is  free  of  Charge.  The 
regulations  regarding  Admission  on  other  days  can  be  seen  on  application  to  any  of 
the  Lodge-keepers. 

Visitors  are  earnestly  requested  to  refrain  from  and  to  prevent  all  damage,  by  the 
cutting  of  names  or  otherwise,  to  the  Trees.  Shrubs,  Walls,  and  Doors,  and  not  to  leave 
about  any  paper  or  glass,  etc.  Visitors  are  not  allowed  to  remove  any  Ferns  or  Plants, 
or  to  Pick  Flowers. 


landing-place  on  the  shores  of  England. 
He  took  all  these  attacks  with  a  sort  of 
amused  good  humor.  One  thing  was 
certain :  he  always  gave  back  in  ridicule  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  got  in  denuncia- 
tion. The  declaimer  who  had  the  courage 
to  attack  him  in  Parliament  was  soon,  to 
use  a  very  colloquial  expression,  sorry  he 
spoke.  That  was  a  splendid  session  of 
Parliament  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
policy.  He  and  Bright  fought  the  battle 
all  to  themselves.  Mr.  Cobden  was  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  still  in  Paris ; 
nor,  although  a  most  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing speaker,  could  he  possibly  be 
compared  as  a  parliamentary  orator  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr. 
Bright.  Disraeli  led 
the  opposition,  but  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared 
much  about  the  whole 
subject,  and  in  any 
case  his  position  was 
naturally  very  trying 
when  he  had  to  reply 
to  Bright  and  be  re 
plied  to  by  Gladstone. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  set  between  two 
such  millstones.  The 
grinding  process  is  apt 
to  be  severe. 

Still  n>ore  important 
for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  his 
measure  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on 
paper.  One  has  to  go 
back  a  little  in  order 
to  explain  what  this 
duty  on  paper  really 
was.  The  duty  on  pa- 
per has  been  described 
as  the  last  remnant 
of  an  ancient  system 
of  finance  which  tend- 
ed to  the  severe  re- 
pression of  popular 
journalism.  First  of 
all  there  was  a  stamp 
duty,  which  was  im- 
posed with  the  avowed 
object  of  preventing 
the   growth    of    sedi- 


WILLIAM   EWART  GLADSTONE 
From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Vincent  Brooks  Day  &  Son 


tious  newspapers — that  is  to  say,  of  news- 
papers advocating  any  manner  of  popular 
reform.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
the  stamp  duty  amounted  to  fourpence 
on  every  single  copy  of  a  newspaper 
issued.  Later  on  it  was  reduced,  and  in 
1836  it  was  brought  down  to  a  tax  of  a 
penny,  represented  by  the  red  stamp  of 
the  Government  on  every  copy.  Then 
there  was  a  tax  of  sixpence  on  every  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspaper.  The  ed- 
itor of  a  great  London  morning  journal 
has  told  me  that  he  can  well  remember 
the  time  when  a  Government  official  came 
down  to  the  office  of  the  paper  some- 
where after  midnight  every  day  before 
the  paper  had  gone  to  press,  insisted  on 
seeing  an  early  copy,  and  then  proceeded 
to  mark  with  pencil  what  he  considered 
to  be  advertisements.  Of  course,  about 
the  regular  trading  announcements  there 


could  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  When 
Messrs.  Brown  proclaimed  that  they  had 
a  lot  of  new  silk  dresses  from  Paris  to 
dispose  of,  or  Messrs.  Jones  informed  the 
gratified  public  that  they  had  imported  a 
stock  of  the  finest  wines  from  Bordeaux 
or  Burgundy  at  the  cheapest  prices,  there 
could  be  no  sort  of  a  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  advertisement.  One 
might  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  tax 
upon  advertisements  at  all,  but,  admitting 
the  existence  of  such  a  tax,  and  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  impose  it,  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  the  application  in 
these  particular  instances.  My  friend 
the  editor  assured  me,  however,  that  the 
Government  officials  were  most  aibitrary 
in  their  definition  as  to  what  constituted 
an  advertisement  and  was  therefore  liable 
to  the  tax.  A  harm'ess  line  appeared  in 
the  corner  of  the  paper  announcing  that 
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Mr.  Robinson, 
M.P.,  was  about 
to  address  his 
constituents  in 
the  ensuing  week. 
That  is  an  ad- 
vertisement, the 
Government  of- 
ficial dechred 
No,  it  is  only  a 
piece  of  news,  the 
editor  pleaded. 
"  News  me  no 
news,"  the  offi- 
cial replied,  and 
he  marked  it 
down  with  a  six- 
penny tax.  The 
latest  of  all  these 
imposts  was  the 
heavy  duty  on  the 
paper  material 
itself.  This  was 
really  an  enor- 
mous imposition; 
and  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  that  and  all  other  imposts  was 
to  make  it  difficult  for  anybody  but  a 
capitalist  of  great  means  to  produce  a 
newspaper  at  all.  No  journal  could 
come  into  existence  until  it  had  satisfied 
the  authorities  that  it  was  able  to  provide 
the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  meet 
all  this  enormous  taxation.  As  I  have 
said  already,  the  distinct  and  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  taxation  was  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  cheap  newspapers.  At  this  time 
the  first  organized  movement  for  the  pub- 
lication of  cheap  newspapers  was  begin- 
ning to  be  made  in  England.  The  city 
of  Liverpool,  the  place  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
birth,  led  the  effort  by  starting  the  first 
penny  daily  paper  ever  published  in  Great 
Britain.  Lancashire,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
county,  was  then  and  always  since  has  been 
in  the  front  of  every  great  movement  of 
social  reform.  London  soon  took  up  the 
scheme  of  cheap  daily  newspapers.  The 
"Daily  Telegraph"  and  the  "Morning 
Star  "  were  started  as  penny  daily  papers. 
The  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  is  at  this  hour 
probably  the  most  prosperous  and  popular 
daily  paper  in  Great  Britain.  But  the 
effect  of  the  duty  on  the  paper  material 
was  still  an  almost  crushing  obstruction 
to   cheap  journalism.     It  soon   became 
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evident  that  with 
this  heavy  impo- 
sition it  was  al- 
most impossible 
that  a  penny 
daily  paper  could 
pay  its  way. 
There  had  for 
some  time  been 
an  important  agi- 
tation going  on 
for  the  abolition 
of  all  repressive 
taxation  on  pop- 
ular education. 
Charles  Dickens 
took  a  leading 
part  in  the  move- 
ment, and  had 
even  gone  so  far 
as  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the 
legal  authorities 
of  the  country 
because  he  per- 
sisted in  publish- 
ing a  weekly  journal  which  contained 
actual  news  as  well  as  literature.  Mr. 
Gladstone  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
for  giving  life  and  strength  to  the  new 
ideas.  He  became  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  way  more  effica- 
cious of  spreading  popular  education  than 
by  the  multiplying  of  cheap  newspapers 
which  brought  the  daily  story  of  the  world 
ho-ne  to  the  huts  and  the  garrets  of  the 
poor.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  quite  com- 
mon for  a  number  of  persons  to  club  to- 
gether and  subscribe  for  a  daily  paper, 
which  they  read  by  turns.  The  usual 
understanding  was  that  the  subscriber 
who  got  the  paper  last  should  be  entitled 
to  keep  it  in  his  possession.  At  that 
time,  as  an  English  writer  has  observed, 
it  was  the  creed  of  many  that  cheap  news- 
papers meant  the  establishment  of  a  daily 
propaganda  of  socialism,  communism,  red 
republicanism,  blasphemy,  bad  spelling, 
and  general  immorality. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  quite  the  other 
view  of  the  question.  He  had  full  faith 
in  the  intelligence  of  his  countrymen  and 
of  the  English- speaking  peoples  in  gen- 
eral to  keep  the  cheapest  newspaper  press 
within  the  limits  of  common  sense  and 
decency.  He  had  no  faith  whatever  in 
the  good  working  of  a  restrictive  money- 
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fine  to  keep  down  enterprise  in  the  issue 
of  cheap  newspapers.  The  newspaper 
was,  according  to  his  belief,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  towards  the 
spread  of  national  education,  and  he  soon 
made  up  his  mind  to  abolish  the  last  tax 
which  stood  in  its  way. 

In  his  financial  scheme  of  1860  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  had  re- 
solved to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a 
proposition  met  with  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion from  both  sides  of  the  House.  It 
became  a  mere  question  of  what  we  call 
vested  interests.  There  were  many  influ- 
ential manufacturers  of  paper  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  these  all  joined 
in  an  organized  opposition  to  any  scheme 
which  threw  open  the  business  of  news- 
paper publishing  to  free  and  common  com- 
petition. Naturally,  the  well-established 
and  high-priced  journals  objected  to  the 
idea  of  a  penny  "  rag  "  being  enabled  to 
compete  with  a  sixpenny  daily  journal. 
Therefore  the  battle  was  fiercely  fought 
out  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
daily  press,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  became, 


naturally,  the  object  of  much  fierce  de- 
nunciation. According  to  many  of  his 
critics,  the  result  of  his  policy  could  only 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  the  aristocratic  system  and  the 
whole  moral  creed,  of  the  nation.  The 
vested  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  then,  as  they  are  even  still,  very 
strong,  and  one  vested  interest  was  gen- 
erally found  ready  to  stand  by  another. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  very  unwell,  and  his  financial 
statement  had  to  be  put  off  for  some 
days.  When  he  did  come  to  make  his 
statement,  the  force  of  his  marvelous  elo- 
quence and  reasoning  power  compelled 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  pro- 
vision for  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty. 
But  at  each  stage  of  the  measure  the 
majorities  in  favor  of  the  abolition  fell 
and  fell.  The  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-three;  the  third 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
nine.  This  naturally  gave  new  courage 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  Hered- 
itary Chamber  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  by  a  large  majority  to  reject  alto- 
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gether  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  paper.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Lords  brought  on  a 
constitutional  crisis  as  serious  as  any  that 
has  happened  in  our  time.  The  House 
of  Lords,  it  should  be  understood,  has  no 
power  to  impose  taxation  on  the  people 
of  England.  But  if  the  House  of  Lords 
has  no  power  to  initiate  taxation  on  the 
people,  it  was  fairly  and  justly  contended 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  that 
neither  can  the  House  of  Lords  have  any 
right  to  reimpose  on  the  English  people 
any  tax  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  seen  fit  to  take  off.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  evident  common  sense  of  the  matter. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  could  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  reimpose  a  tax 
which  had  been  taken  off  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber — that  is,  the  taxing 
Chamber— there  could  be  no  reason  what- 
ever why  the  House  of  Lords  should  not 
have  the  right  to  initiate  taxation  of  its 
own  free  will.  Nobody  even  among  the 
Tory  leaders  of  the  House  of  Lords 
ventured  to  contend  that  the  Hereditary 
Chamber  had  any  right  to  initiate  taxa- 
tion, but  it  was  plausibly  argued  that 
when  a  certain  scheme  of  taxation  came 
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before  the  peers,  the  peers  had  a  perfecc 
right  to  modify  the  scheme  in  any  way 
that  they  thought  fit. 

The  question  then  came  down  to  a 
very  narrow  issue.  The  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  was  put  off  for  one  session ; 
but  the  public  out-of-doors,  having  full 
faith  in  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were  not  much  excited  by  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  well  called  the  "  gigantic  inno- 
vation "  on  the  part  of  the  Hereditary 
Chamber.  There  were  meetings  held,  to 
be  sure,  all  over  the  country,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  was  strongly 
and  justly  denounced.  But  the  general 
feeling  was  one  of  perfect  conviction  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  put  the  whole  thing 
right,  and  therefore  there  was  no  popular 
disturbance  whatever.  I  remember  the 
time  well.  I  was  even  then  in  the  thick 
of  political  life,  and  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  only  the  strong  faith  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  capacity  as  a  leader  prevented 
something  not  unlike  a  national  convul- 
sion. The  Liberals  had  little  faith  in 
Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Palmerston's 
sympathies  went  a  good  deal  with  the 
Tories  and  against  the  Radicals.  Mr. 
Gladstone  absolutely  condemned  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Lord  Palm- 
erston  only  proposed  a  series  of  mild  res- 
olutions  reaffirming  the    rights    of    the 
House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  na- 
tional taxation.     Then  for  the*  first  time 
it  became  clear  to  all  the  world  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  bidding  his  final  farewell 
not  merely  to  the  Tory  party  but  to  the 
party  of  the  Whigs — that  is  to  say,  the 
lagging   and    backward    section   of    the 
Liberals.     His  final  declaration  on   the 
subject  was  yet  to  come,  but  it  may  al- 
ready be  anticipated  by  some  considera- 
tion of  the   conditions 
under  which  the  House 
of  Lords  was  still  stimu- 
lated into  setting  up  its 
will  against  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    I 
have  said  that  the  ma- 
jorities in  favor  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's       measure 
dwindled  at  each  stage, 
and  at  last  came  down 
to  a  poor  superiority  of 
nine.    The  fact  is  that 
at  that  time  the  House 
of  Commons  was  only 
constitutionally        and 
technically    representa- 
tive of  the  majority  of 
the  people.     The  fran- 
chise was  so  high  and 
so  limited   that   it  ex- 
cluded the  whole  mass 
of  the  working  classes. 
There  was  not  at  that 
tune  a  single  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who 
represented,  or  was  en- 
tided  to  speak  for,  the 
laboring  population   of 
the  three  kingdoms.  The 
great  Reform  Bill  intro- 
duced   by   Lord   Grey 
and  Lord  John  Russell 
thirty  years  before,  and 
carried  after  a  two  years' 
struggle,  had  admitted 
what    men    called    the 
middle  classes  of  Eng- 
land to  the  right  of  vot- 
ing for  the  election  of  a 
member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.     But  the 
working  classes  and  the 
poor  had  been  wholly 


left  out  of  the  measure.  It  remained 
for  men  like  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  to  initiate 
later  on  the  movement  which  admitted 
the  workingmen  and  the  poor  to  a  share 
in  the  representation  of  the  country. 
Therefore  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  submitted  his  scheme 
for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper, 
took  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter when  the  instantaneous  spell  of  his 
eloquence  was  over.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  nearly  all  of  them,  could  very 
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well  afford  to  pay  sixpence  for  their 
daily  paper,  and  they  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  votes  to  any  of  the  class  who 
most  especially  wanted  cheap  newspa- 
pers. The  peers,  therefore,  naturally 
took  courage.  They  felt  little  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  rather  obliged  to  them  than 
otherwise  for  the  course  they  had  taken 
in  resisting  Mr.  Gladstone's  reform.  But 
the  country  kept  quiet,  as  I  have  said, 
because  it  had  full  faith  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's determination,  and  because  it  was 
quite  certain  that  the  peers  would  not 
resist  him  for  very  long. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  was  passed  into  law  in  the  very 
next  session.  The  peers  did  not  attempt 
any  further  resistance.  If  anything  could 
have  proved  more  clearly  than  another 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  existence 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  have  been 
proved  by  its  action  with  regard  to  the 
paper  duties.  For  the  House  of  Lords 
said  in  one  second  that  to  make  paper 
cheap  would  be  to  flood  the  country  with 
abominable  newspapers,  spreading  every- 
where the  doctrines  of  anarchy  and  prof- 
ligacy, and  in  the  very  next  session  it 
said  in  effect,  "Well,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  House  of  Commons  want  this 


iniquitous  measure,  of  course  they  must 
have  it  If  they  really  want  to  ruin  the 
country,  we  must  only  let  them  ruin  the 
country,  and  make  no  further  work 
about  it."  A  story  went  at  the  time 
that  Lord  Palmerston  sent  up  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  them  ad- 
vice as  to  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  paper.  I  do  not 
venture  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story, 
but,  if  it  was  not  true,  I  think,  at  least,  it 
ought  to  have  been  true.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, it  was  said,  sent  up  a  message  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  say  that  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  was 
a  very  good  joke  for  once,  but  they 
really  must  not  try  it  another  time.  The 
peers  would  seem  to  have  acted  promptly 
upon  this  suggestion.  They  did  not 
try  the  joke  another  time.  The  duty 
on  paper  was  repealed,  and  the  three 
kingdoms  got  their  cheap  newspapers  in 
abundance.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  not  one  of  the  penny  papers  that 
started  into  existence  all  over  this  coun- 
try advocated  any  doctrine  of  anarchy 
or  profligacy  or  disorder.  Better-con- 
ducted papers  do  not  exist  in  any  country 
in  the  world  than  the  cheap  jouinils 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  by  his  policy  helped 
into  existence.     With  one  single  excep- 


CHESTER.      BRIDGE   STREET   ROW 

The  "  Rows  "  in  Chester  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  They  were  well  described  by  the  bite  Albeit 
Smith  when  he  said  that  "  the  passenger's  footway  lies  right  through  the  first-floor  fronts  of  the  houses  and  above  the 
shop,  of  ordinary  normal  position,  by  the  roadside ;  and  thus  the  back  drawing-rooms,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are 
turned  into  more  shops ;  and  great  is  the  puzzle  of  the  stranger  as  to  whether  the  roadway  is  down  in  the  cellar,  or  he  is 
upstairs  on  the  hnding,  or  the  house  has  turned  itself  out  of  window." 
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tion,  there  are  only 
penny  and  half-penny 
papers  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  now. 
There  is  not  one  of 
those  cheap  papers 
that  is  not  far  su- 
perior in  its  array  of 
news  and  in  the  style 
of  its  writing  to  any 
of  the  high-priced 
journals  which  were 
enabled  to  exist  thirty 
years  ago  by  the 
legislation  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  abolished. 
No  other  man  could 
have  .done  the  work 
so  well  as  he  did. 
Cobden  could  not 
have  done  it,  Bright 
could  not  have  done 
it.  For  neither  of 
these  men  was  in 
office,  and  neither 
had  the  command  of 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Likewise,  it 
has  to  be  said  that 
neither  of  them  could 
have  had  the  same 
influence  over  Lord 
Palmerston  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was 
enabled  to  exert. 
Palmerston   did  not 

really  care  three  straws  about  the  repeal  of 
the  taxes  upon  education,  or,  indeed,  about 
any  other  popular  reform.  But  then  his 
heart  was  not  set  so  much  the  other  way 
as  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  a  struggle 
for  power  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Palmer- 
ston knew  perfectly  well  that  Gladstone 
was  the  coming  man,  and  that  if  he  were 
to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, or  make  any  serious  attempt  at  re- 
straint of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  national  will 
of  the  country  would  put  the  younger  man 
in  the  more  commanding  place.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  philosopher  who  said  of  him- 
self that  he  would  just  as  soon  be  dead  as 
alive.  Being  asked  why,  then,  he  did  not 
kill  himself,  he  made  the  very  reasonable 
and  consistent  answer  that  he  would  just 
as  soon  be  alive  as  dead.     Lord  Palmer- 


MR.  GLADSTONE   READING  THE   LESSONS   IN    HAWARDEN   CHURCH 
From  a  contemporary  illustration 

ston's  views  as  to  popular  reform  were 
of  much  the  same  nature.  He  would  just 
as  soon  have  no  popular  reform  as  any. 
But  if  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he  soon 
found  out  that  he  would  just  as  soon  have 
any  popular  reform  as  none  whatever. 
Such  a  man  had  no  chance  at  all  against 
the  ever-growing  energy  and  earnestness 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  very  style  of 
speaking  in  the  House,  easy  and  collo- 
quial, humorous,  full  of  shrewd  hits,  and 
occasionally  enlivened  by  a  somewhat 
cheap  cynicism,  was  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  impassioned  and  majestic  flow  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  convinced  •  and  convinc- 
ing eloquence.  The  two  men  never  really 
came  into  antagonism  at  all.  But  they 
represented  two  distinct  influences,  and 
had  Lord   Palmerston   been   a   younger 
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man  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  influences 
might  have  come  into  collision  at  one 
time  or  another.  Lord  Palmerston's  chief 
interest  was  in  foreign  affairs,  and  there, 
curiously  enough,  his  policy  was  rather 
revolutionary  in  its  tendency.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  almost  always  in  sympathy 
with  every  foreign  cause  that  represented 
freedom  and  advancement,  but  his  dearest 
interests  were  with  the  happiness  and 
with  the  improvement  of  the  people  of 
his  own  two  islands.  So  far  as  home 
affairs  were  concerned,  Lord  Palmerston's 
great  idea  was  to  put  off  any  sort  of 
trouble,  to  let  things  slide,  to  keep  away 
as  long  as  possible  any  effort  at  reform- 
ing things  which  perhaps  after  all  could 
do  just  as  well  without  reform,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  to  make  any  bother. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  soul  was  with  po- 
litical and  social  reform.  He  saw  with 
the  eye  of  genius  and  of  philanthropy  that 
these  countries  were  oppressed  by  what 
must  be  called  class  legislation,  and  his 
whole  soul  was  aflame  to  give  help  to 
those  who  could  not  help  themselves. 
Lord  Palmerston,  though  he  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
come  to  any  serious  extent  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  progress.  Indeed,  about 
the  time  of  Gladstone's  scheme  for  the 
abolition  of  the  paper  duties  it  became  a 
common  saying  among  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  that  Radicals 
must  wait  quietly  until  Palmerston's  dis- 
appearance, and  that  then  Gladstone 
would  come  to  the  front  and  would  do 
the  work  which  the  country  wanted.  Up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  spoken 
out  distinctly  on  the  great  question  of  the 
Parliamentary  franchise.  But  people  al- 
ready saw  that  that  would  be  his  next 
work  of  reform,  and  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  people  in  England. 
From  the  days  when  Macaulay  had  de- 
scribed him  as  the  hope  of  the  stern  and 
unbending  Tories,  what  a  distance  he  had 
already  traversed  1  He  was  now  the  great 
hope  of  the  Radical  advocates  of  reform 
and  progress.  Cobden  and  Bright  now 
began  to  call  him  the  leader  of  the  English 
democracy. 


In  his  early  college  days  Mr.  Gladstone 
developed  a  strong>passion  for  riding.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  ever  cared  to 
ride  to  hounds  or  not;  but  he  certainly 
loved  riding  for  its  own  sake,  quite  apart 
from  the  fascination  of  hunting ;  and  he 
became  a  rider  of  marvelous  skill  and 
courage.  Often  have  I  seen  him,  in  my 
younger  days,  galloping  over  the  fields 
around  Chester — close  to  the  Welsh  fron- 
tier, within  which  stands  Hawarden  Cas- 
tle. The  famous  American  horse-tamer, 
Rarey,  when  he  was  in  England,  spoke  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
boldest  riders  he  had  ever  seen — and 
Rarey  was  a  man  who,  on  such  subjects, 
quite  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
Years  after,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  tak- 
ing his  usual  ride  in  the  park — Hyde  Park 
— on  a  very  spirited  and  even  wild  young 
horse.  The  horse  plunged  and  ran  away 
— got  off  the  ordinary  track  of  riders  and 
came  along  a  spread  of  turf  divided  by 
rails  and  gateways.  The  horse  made  for 
one  of  the  little  gateways — of  light  and 
slender  iron — and  went  straight  over  it 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  apparently  quite  deter- 
mined to  have  the  better  of  that  horse. 
The  moment  the  horse  had  leaped  the 
gate  the  rider  turned  him  round  and  put 
him  at  the  gate  again.  Again  he  topped 
it,  and  again  his  master  turned  him  and 
made  him  go  at  it  once  more,  and  sur- 
mount it  yet  another  time.  So  it  went 
on  until  the  horse  was  fairly  but  very 
harmlessly  conquered,  and  the  rider  was 
the  supreme  victor  of  the  day.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  little  in- 
cident was  watched  by  many  curious  eyes, 
and  that  it  found  its  way  into  the  papers. 
I  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time, 
and  was  deeply  interested.  I  saw  augu- 
ries in  it,  and  I  do  not  think  my  prophetic 
inspirations  were  altogether  disappointed 
by  the  result  It  would  take  a  very  reck- 
less horse  or  a  very  reckless  political  op- 
ponent to  get  the  better  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  has  made  his  party  face  many  a  stiff 
fence  since  the  far-off  days  of  that  little 
event  in  Hyde  Park. 

[To  be  continued  in  the  Magazine  Number  for  July] 
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A  cathedral  and  a  hu- 
man being  have  certain 
striking  points  of  resem- 
blance. Each  may  be 
studied  superficially,  and 
passed  by  as  interesting 
or  otherwise,  but  each  fails 
to  utter  its  individuality 
and  to  surrender  the  choic- 
est of  its  treasures  to  the 
hurried  visitor.  The  heart 
of  a  true  man  does  not  He 
on  the  surface.  Stay  by 
him,  summer  and  winter 
with  him,  test  his  strength 
and  courage  in  all  weathers 
and  under  all  conditions, 
and  you  may  then  realize 
what  a  glorious  creation  he  is.  So  with 
the  cathedral;  you  may  see  its  surface 
in  an  hour;  you  may  become  reason- 
ably familiar  with  its  general  appear- 
ance in  a  half-day,  pass  on  to  the  next 
point  of  interest  in  the  itinerary,  and 
forget  the  cathedral.  But  if  you  will 
study  its  history,  learn  the  story  of  the 
lives  that  have  clustered  about  it,  of  the 
great  men  whose  memorials  richly  decorate 
walls  and  pavement,  and  of  those  who 
have  loved  to  linger  within  these  old  gray 
walls,  which  were  to  them  indeed  "the 
gateway  of  heaven ;"  of  the  bishops  who 
built  the  cathedral  and  who  lie  interred 
under  those  stiff  stone  effigies;  of  the 
kings  and  queens  who  have  rustled  down 
these  grand  aisles  in  the  bravery  of  wed- 
ding garments,  while  the  lofty  arches 
rang  with  the  grand  music  of  the  organ ; 
of  the  little  royal  children  who  were 
christened  here,  like  the  children  of  King 
Edwin  of  York,  "  who  died  while  still  in 
their  white  clothes,"  or  like  the  little 
child  of  Queen  Philippa,  laid  away  in 
darkness  while  the  sun  shone  mockingly 
through  the  glorious  old  glass  windows — 
learn  of  these  and  the  cathedral  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Sympathy,  appreciation, 
and  personal  affection  will  be  awakened  in 
the  heart.  The  cathedral  becomes  trans- 
figured by  the  light  of  humanity.     Study 


the  fabric  of  the  structure  and  note  when, 
in  its  uprearing,  the  work  of  the  Norman 
bishop  gave  place  to  his  Early  English 
successor,  and  how  the  window-tracery 
revealed  the  changing  ideas  of  the  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular  periods;  how 
clerestory  gradually  overcame  triforium, 
and  the  stout  Norman  pillar  and  the  fierce 
zigzag  ornament  faded  away  from  the 
architect's  plan  as  the  age  became  more 
refined. 

Any  English  cathedral,  however  small 
and  dingy  and  "  unrestored,"  is  a  treas- 
ure-house of  interest  to  the  intelligent 
traveler.  It  is  an  indignity  to  attempt 
to  understand  its  real  meaning  in  the  two 
or  three  hours'  visit  which  many  a  tourist 
allows  for  it.  Far  more  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  will  it  be  found  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  or  two  of 
the  most  interesting  than  to  be  able  to 
record  in  one's  note-book  that  a  half- 
dozen  have  been  visited. 

A  cathedral  may  be  looked  at  in  many 
ways,  but  the  choicest,  as  Miss  Margaretta 
Byrd  has  ably  said,  "  is  that  in  which  the 
historical  interest  blends  with  the  religious 
and  aesthetic,  and  these  with  a  passion, 
one  may  call  it,  for  the  race  which  finds 
its  satisfaction  in  buildings  made  by  men 
of  that  race."  Regarded  in  this  light, 
cathedrals  are  not  monuments,  "  they  are 
poems,  breathing  the  life  and  progress  of 
England,  never  scorning  to  represent  any 
period,  however  dull,  .  .  .  always  keeping 
before  one  the  ideal  of  the  race." 

No  two  men  are  precisely  alike.  With 
the  same  tastes,  the  same  name,  the  same 
education,  and  the  same  social  advantages, 
each  has  an  individuality  which  reveals 
itself  on  acquaintance.  This  is  equally 
true  of  cathedrals.  One  may  say  that  Dur- 
ham, Norwich,  and  Gloucester  are  chiefly 
Norman  in  style,  but  who  that  has  visited 
the  three  does  not  think  of  them  as  three 
distinct  and  individual  types  ?  Salisbury 
presents  an  epitome  of  Early  English 
architecture,  but  has  less  to  say  of  Eng- 
lish history;  while  solemn  old  Winchester 
has  witnessed  so  many  royal   pageants, 
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and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
very  fiber  of  the  English  national  life,  that 
the  pages  of  many  periods  of  the  nation's 
history  must  be  read  if  one  would  enter 
into  its  inner  life.  At  Canterbury,  the 
heroism  (or  the  folly)  of  a  single  priest, 
resulting  in  his  violent  death  within  the 
hallowed  walls,  is  the  most  striking  story 
which  the  loquacious  verger  has  to  tell. 
Ecclesiastical  history  i<*,  perhaps,  the  spe- 
cialty of  Canterbury.  It  must  be  studied 
from  more  than  one  standpoint,  and  the 
relations  of  A'Becket  and  the  second 
Henry,  the  story  of  kingcraft  versus  priest- 
craft, must  be  understood  in  some  degree 
if  one  would  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  worn  Pilgrim  stairs,  the  rich  shrine,  and 
those  splendid  pilgrimages  which  repre- 
sented the  modern  foreign  tour  to  the  great 
world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  student  should  learn 
something  of  the  life  of  the  Black  Prince, 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  crypt  and  choir-aisle  and  noble 
tomb ;  of  the  French  Huguenots,  whose 
relics  and  present-day  history  still  linger 
in  the  old  crypt ;  and  of  saucy  Blue  Dick, 
who  laid  bare  the  glorious  nave. 

Some  cathedrals  must  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  placed,  as  Ely,  majestic  and  lovely  in 
itself,  but  increasingly  interesting  when 
considered  in  the  midst  of  the  fenland,  in 
those  days  when  William  the  Conqueror 
was  "  harrying  "  the  land,  when  Hereward 
and  Torfrida,  Ivo  Taillebois  and  the 
monks  of  Peterborough,  Ely,  and  Croy- 
land,  were  making  history.  Again,  at 
Durham,  the  cathedral  made  the  town; 
and  here  history  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  biography  of  lordly  prince-bishop, 
the  study  of  monastic  ism  in  its  most 
ornate  period,  the  poetry  of  Scott,  the 
theology  of  Butler,  and  the  art  of  mediae- 
val days,  should  all  be  found  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  visitor. 

For  practical  purposes  of  the  traveler 
or  the  student,  we  may  divide  the  study  of 
a  cathedral  into  two  general  departments  • 
that  of  the  fabric  itself  and  of  the  history 
of  its  existence.  On  account  of  the  pe- 
culiarly intimate  union  between  English 
Church  and  English  State,  closer  and 
more  vital  in  the  days  when  cathedrals 
were  building  than  now,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  history  often  flow  together.  The 
bishop  was  often  his  own  architect,  and 


collected  funds  to  build  while  he  drew 
plans  for  the  lordly  structure.  He  ad- 
ministered his  priestly  office,  crowned 
kings,  sat  in  Parliament,  and  considered 
the  interests  of  his  more  or  less  numer- 
ous episcopal  residences.  Hence  the 
architectural  and  the  historical  often  sug- 
gest each  other  as  one  studies. 

How,  then,  shall  we  take  up  the  study 
of  cathedral  architecture  ?  The  best  way, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  become  very 
familiar  at  the  outset  with  all  the  terms  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  general,  with- 
out reference  to  any  particular  cathedral. 
Having  gained  familiarity  with  the  more 
common  terms  used  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, the  way  to  further  study  is  easily 
revealed.  A  plan  arranged  on  this  ba*is 
will  be  outlined  in  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing paper. 

For  introductory  study,  I  can  heartily 
recommend  a  small  Eoglish  publication 
called  "Gothic  and  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture." (Imported,  $2.)  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  "  Art  Handbooks,"  edited  by  Sir 
E.  J.  Poynter,  the  recently  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Professor  T. 
Roger  Smith,  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
the  University  of  London.  This  particular 
volume  is  by  Professor  Smith,  and  shows 
a  well-nigh  perfect  conception  of  what  a 
beginner  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  wishes  to  know.  The  author's 
style  is  clear,  his  sentences  compact,  his 
illustrations  well  chosen  and  illuminating. 
The  introductory  chapter  is  an  epitome 
(very  brief,  it  must  be  confessed)  of  the 
history  of  church-building  in  Eogland 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
second  chapter,  on  "  The  Buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  unfolds  the  plan  and  struc- 
tural elements  of  cathedral  churches  in 
England,  and  lucidly  defines  each  feature 
of  the  church  and  monastic  buildings,  as 
well  as  of  the  military  and  domestic  build- 
ings, of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  two  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  occupying  together  only 
thirty-four  pages,  an  admirable  analysis  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  cathedral,  the  plan, 
walls,  towers  and  spires,  gables,  piers 
and  columns,  openings,  roofs,  ornaments, 
stained  glass,  and  sculpture,  is  given.  This 
analysis  is  intelligently  illustrated,  and  by 
using  in  connection  with  it  the  illustrated 
glossary,  even  a  young  student  may  easily 
become  acquainted  with  the  general  and 
more  important  features  of  a  cathedral 


DURHAM   CATHEDRAL 

Built  1090-1230.    The  most  important  example  of  Norman  architecture  in  England. 

The  entire  building  has  been  recently  restored* 
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structure.  The  third  chapter,  which  pre- 
sents the  chronological  order  of  architec- 
tural periods,  and  also  a  valuable  con- 
densed, tabulated  statement  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  three  styles 
of  Gothic  architecture,  is  best  studied  later. 
The  only  other  chapter  of  this  valuable 
little  book  which  claims  attention  for  our 
present  purpose  is  Chapter  IX.,  in  which 
the  principles  of  construction  and  design, 
and  some  facts  about  the  use  of  materials 
in  Gothic  architecture,  are  given. 

The  study  of  Norman  architecture  in 
connection  with  English  cathedrals  is 
not  treated  in  this  handbook,  except  in 
the  brief  section  of  characteristics.  For 
this  and  for  needed  supplementary  study 
of  the  details  of  Gothic  architecture,  I 
do   not   know   of    a    book    so  valuable 


to  the  amateur  as_the  "Introduction  to 
Gothic  Architecture,"  by  John  Henry 
Parker  (imported,  $2),  another  English 
publication,  the  popularity  of  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  its 
eleventh  edition.  The  book  measures 
about  6^x4^  inches,  contains  331 
pages,  is  profusely  and  clearly  illustrated, 
and  has  an  excellent  index  and  glossary. 
The  style  is  somewhat  conversational, 
and  the  important  text  is  distinguished 
from  the  less  important  and  incidental  by 
coarse  type.  The  names  of  the  first  chap- 
ters may  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the 
volume,  and  are  as  follows :  "  From  the 
Roman  Period  to  the  End  of  the  Tenth 
Century;  The  Eleventh  Century;  The 
Early  Norman  Period,  a.d.  1050-1125; 
The  Late  Norman  Style,  a.d.  1125-1175  ; 


SALISBURY    CATHEDRAL 

The  most  notable  example  of  Early  English.    The  chief  reason  for  its  extraordinary  purity  and  harmony  is  that  it  was 
begun  and  finished  within  a  period  of  forty  years  (1220-1260).   The  spire  (406  feet)  is  the  loftiest  in  England. 
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The  Change  of  Style,  a.d. 
1175-1200,"  etc. 

An  abridged  edition  of 
this  work,  called  "  The  A 
B  C  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture" (imported,  $1.25), 
a  handy  little  square  vol- 
ume of  265  pages,  is  very 
popular,  and  less  expen- 
sive than  the  "Introduc- 
tion." 

Of  superior  value,  also, 
though  less  easily  obtained 
in  this  country,  is  Edmund 
Sharpens  "  Seven  Periods 
of  English  Architecture." 
It  contains  forty  well-digested  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  pages  of  text  descrip- 
tive of  the  various  styles  of  cathedral 
architecture,  and  nineteen  pages  of  full- 
page  illustrations  of  cathedral  exteriors 
and  interiors.  Both  literary  and  pictorial 
matter  are  crystal-clear  and  delightful. 
A  scale  of  feet  which  accompanies  the 
illustrations  enables  the  reader  to  obtain 
an  exact  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
various  cathedrals.  As  a  work  of  refer- 
ence for  busy  readers,  and  within  its  lim- 
its, this  volume  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that,  instead 
of  the  usual  classification  of  the  Gothic  as 
Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendic- 
ular, Mr.  Sharpe  prefers  the  less  popular 
though  probably  more  exact  separation 
into  seven  periods — Saxon,  Norman, 
Transitional,  Lancet,  Geometrical,  Cur- 
vilinear, and  Rectilinear. 

A  tiny  book  of  about  eighty  pages, 
called  "  The  Stepping-Stone  to  Architec- 
ture," by  Thomas  Mitchell,  contains  ques- 
tions and  answers  about  architecture  in 
general,  including  a  good  proportion  on 
English  Norman  and  Gothic,  and  is  use- 
ful for  young  students.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  a  "  Concise  Glossary  of 
Architecture  "(imported,  $3),  by  the  author 
of  the  "Introduction  '*  and  the  "  A  B  C," 
which  is  fully  illustrated,  well  edited  and 
printed,  and  uniform  in  size  and  price 
with  the  "  Introduction." 

In  all  general  works  on  architecture 
and  in  reputable  cyclopaedias  are  to  be 
found  chapters  relating  to  the  Norman 
and  to  the  Eoglish  Gothic,  which  are,  of 
course,  uselul  In  the  recently  published 
and  beautiful  volume  of  Professor  Hamlin 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $2)  there  is  an 
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OF  A  SPHERICAL  TRIANGLE, 

AT  CRANFORD  ST.  ANDREW    (r$20) 


excellent  chapter  of  eight- 
een pages  on  "  Gothic 
Architecture  in  Great  Brit- 
ain," with  many  illustra- 
tions, a  bibliography,  and 
a  detailed  list  of  monu- 
ments of  the  different 
Gothic  styles,  chiefly  ec- 
clesiastical. Fergusson's 
"  History  of  Architecture 
in  all  Countries  "  (2  vols., 
$7.50;  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)  contains  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  chapter 
of  eighty  pages  on  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture  in 
England,  which  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  study  of  vaulting,  window-tracery, 
and  canopied  tombs.  Fletcher's  History 
(Scribners,  $4.50)  is  a  comparative  view 
of  the  historical  styles  of  all  periods ;  it  has 
a  chapter  of  thirty  pages  on  Norman  and 
Gothic  Architecture,  which  contains  some 
excellent  matter  not  found  elsewhere  for 
the  student  of  cathedrals. 

The  advantage  of  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  important  terms  used  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  When  these  are  well  es- 
tablished in  the  mind,  let  the  student 
draw  for  himself  the  plan  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  or  Norman  cathedral  in  its  most 
elaborate  form,  surrounded  by  monastic 
buildings,  indicating  the  position  of  nave, 
aisle,  and  transepts,  lady  chapel,  triforium, 
clerestory,  choir,  cloisters,  chapter-house, 
refectory,  hospitium,  and  kitchen  (accord- 
ing to  the  old  plan  of  the  ninth  century, 
found  at  St  Gall  and  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed in  all  succeeding  years),  as  laid  down 
in  Professor  Smith's  Art  Handbook.  Com- 
pare this  plan  with  printed  plans  of  Can- 
terbury, Durham,  Salisbury,  Westminster, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  and  as  many 
others  as  possible,  carefully  noting  and 
writing  down  points  of  difference  and  of 
resemblance.  This  careful  view  will  fix 
the  main  features  of  a  cathedral  well  in 
mind,  and  will  add  more  to  one's  pleasure 
in  visiting  the  grand  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures of  the  Old  World  than  one  can 
easily  realize  beforehand.  It  enables  the 
student  to  fed  at  home  in  each  cathedral. 
He  will  wish  to  study  details,  and  will  not 
scorn  the  services  of  a  verger,  but  he  will 
have  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  he  has 
seen. 
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Another  excellent  exercise  for  strength- 
ening the  memory  in  regard  to  architect- 
ural details  consists  in  studying  a  number 
of  illustrated  cathedral  books  and  in 
naming  to  one's  self  the  various  details 
learned  from  the  "  Introduction."  Mold- 
ings, sculpture,  tracery,  vaulted  ceilings, 


pillars,  and  capitals  may  be  satisfactorily 
studied  from  illustrations ;  and  the  stu- 
dent will  soon  become  so  familiar  with  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  more  prom- 
inent cathedrals  that  he  need  not  fear  to 
discuss  them  even  with  an  experienced 
traveler  in  foreign  lands. 


Her  Neighbors'  Landmark 


By  Annie  Eliot 


THE  sun  had  not  quite  disappeared 
behind  the  horizon,  though  the 
days  no  longer  extended  them- 
selves into  the  lonp,  murmurous  twilight 
of  summer ;  instead,  the  evening  fell  with 
a  certain  deftniteness,  precursor  of  the 
still  later  year. 

On  the  step  of  the  door  that  led  directly 
into  the  living-room  of  his  rambling 
house  sat  Reuben  Granger,  an  old  man, 
bent  with  laborious  seasons,  and  not  un- 
touched by  rheumatism.  The  wrinkles 
on  his  face  were  many  and  curiously 
intertwined ;  his  weather-beaten  straw  hat 
seemed  to  supply  any  festal  deficiency 
indicated  by  the  shirt-sleeves ;  and  his  dim 
eyes  blinked  with  shrewdness  upon  the 
dusty  road,  along  which,  at  intervals,  a 
belated  wagon  passed,  clattering.  His 
days  of  usefulness  were  not  over,  but  he 
had  reached  the  age  when  one  is  willing 
to  spend  more  time  looking  on.  He  had 
always  been  tired  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
but  it  was  only  of  late  that  fatigue  had 
had  a  certain  numbing  effect,  which  dis- 
inclined him  to  think  of  the  tasks  of  to- 
morrow. He  came  to  this  period  of  repose 
rather  earlier  nowadays,  and  after  less 
sturdy  labor — somehow,  a  great  deal  of  the 
sturdy  labor  got  itself  done  without  him ; 
and  there  was  an  acquiescence  in  even 
this  dispensation  perceptible  in  the  fall 
of  his  knotted  hands  and  the  tranquil 
gaze  of  his  faded  eyes. 

About  a  dozen  yards  beyond  him,  on 
the  doorstep  leading  directly  into  the  liv- 
ing-room of  a  house  which  joined  the 
other,  midway  between  two  windows  (the 
union  marked  by  a  third  doorway  unused 
and  boarded  up,  around  whose  stone  was 
the  growth  of  decades),  sat  Stephen  Gran- 
ger. His  weather-beaten  straw  hat  shaded 
eyes  dim  also,  but  still  keen ;  and  a  net- 


work of  curious  wrinkles  wande.ed  over 
his  tanned  and  sun-dried  skin.  Upon  his 
features,  too,  dwelt  that  look  of  patient 
tolerance  that  is  not  indifference,  that 
only  the  "  wise  years  "  can  bring ;  and 
on  his  face  as  well  as  his  brother's  cer- 
tain lines  about  the  puckered  mouth  went 
far  to  contradict  it.  If  one  saw  only  one 
of  the  old  men,  there  was  nothing  grim  in 
the  spectacle — that  of  a  weary  farmer  look- 
ing out  upon  the  highroad  from  the  she  her 
of  his  own  doorway ;  but  the  sight  of  them 
both  together  took  on  suddenly  a  forbid- 
ding air,  a  suggestion  of  sullenness,  of 
dogged  resolution ;  they  were  so  precisely 
a  ike,  and  they  sat  so  near  one  another 
on  thresholds  of  the  same  long,  low 
building,  and  they  seemed  so  unconscious, 
the  one  of  the  other.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  believe  the  unconsciousness  willful 
and  deliberate.  A  heavily-freighted  and 
loose-jointed  wagon  rattled  noisily  but 
slowly  along  the  road. 

"  Howaryer  ?"  called  out  one  of  its  occu- 
pants. 

"  'Are  yer,"  returned  Stephen  Granger. 
Reuben  had  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  closed  it  in  silence  while  he  gazed 
straight  before  him,  unseeing,  apparently, 
and  unheeding.  The  leisurely  driver 
checked  his  horse,  which  responded  in- 
stantly to  the  welcome  indication.  Behind 
him  in  the  wagon  two  calves  looked  some- 
what perplexedly  forth,  their  mild  eyes, 
with  but  slightly  accentuated  curiosity, 
surveying  the  Grangers  and  the  landscape 
from  the  durance  of  the  cart. 

"  Been  tradin'  ?"  asked  Stephen. 

"  Wal,  yes,  I  have,"  answered  the 
other,  with  that  lingering  intonation  that 
seems  to  modify  even  the  most  uncondi- 
tional assent. 

"  Got  a  good  bargain  ?" 
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"Wal,  so-so." 

"  Many  folks  down  to  the  store  this 
evenin'  ?" 

"  Wal,  considerable." 

"  Ain't  any  news  ?" 

"  Not  any  as  I  know  on." 

Stephen  nodded  his  acceptance  of  this 
state  of  things.  The  other  nodded,  too. 
There  was  a  pause. 

"G'long,"  said  the  trader,  as  if  he 
would  have  said  it  before  if  he  had 
thought  of  it.  But  the  horse  had  taken 
but  a  few  steps  when  another  voice 
greeted  him. 

"  Howaryer,  Monroe  ?"  said  Reuben 
Granger. 

"  Whoa,"  said  Monroe.   "  Howaryer  ?" 

"Been  down  to  the  Center?"  asked 
Reuben. 

"  Yare." 

"  Got  some  calves  in  there,  I  see." 

"  Wal,  yes ;  been  doin'  some  tradin'." 

Reuben  nodded.  "  Ain't  any  news,  I 
take  it  ?" 

"None  in  partickler."  Another  ex- 
change of  nods  followed. 

"G'long,"  said  Monroe,  after  a  short 
silence,  during  which  the  calves  looked 
more  bored  than  usual.  But  the  shaky 
wheels  had  made  but  a  few  revolutions 
before  the  owner  of  the  wagon  reined  in 
again. 

"Say,"  he  called  back,  twisting  him- 
self around  and  resting  his  hand  on  the 
bar  that  confined  the  calves.  "  They've 
took  down  the  shed  back  of  the  meetin'- 
house.  Said  'twas  fallin'  to  pieces. 
Might  'a'  come  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
hosses.  Goin'  to  put  up  a  new  one." 
Then,  as  his  steed  recommenced  its 
modest  substitute  for  a  trot,  unseen  of 
the  Grangers  he  permitted  himself  an 
undemonstrative  chuckle.  "They  can 
sorter  divide  that  piece  of  news  between 
'em,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  who  had 
been  the  silent  auditor  of  the  conversa- 
tion. A  moment  of  indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  Grangers  had  given  him  time 
to  make  this  observation,  but  it  was  not 
concluded  when  Reuben's  cracked  voice 
sang  out  cheerfully,  "  Ye  don't  say  I"  A 
slight  contraction  passed  over  Stephen's 
face.  Much  as  he  would  have  liked  to 
mark  the  bit  of  information  for  his  own, 
now  that  it  had  been  appropriated  by 
another,  he  gave  no  further  s'gn.  The 
noise  of  the  wagon  died  along  the  road, 


and  still  Reuben  and  Stephen  Granger 
sat  gazing  straight  before  them  at  the 
hill  which  faced  them  from  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  dark- 
ness was  falling  fast  By  and  by  a  lamp 
was  lighted  in  one  half  of  the  house,  and 
a  moment  later  there  was  a  flash  through 
the  window  of  the  other,  and  slowly  and 
stiffly  the  two  old  men  rose  and  went 
inside,  each  closing  his  door  behind  him. 
"  Them's  the  Granger  twins,"  had  said 
the  owner  of  the  calves  in  answer  to  his 
companion's  question  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  hearing.  "Yes,  they  be  sort  of 
odd.  Don't  have  nothin'  to  say  to  one 
another,  and  they've  lived  next  door  to 
each  other  ever  since  they  haven't  lived 
with  each  other.  It's  goin'  on  thirty 
years  since  they've  spoke.  Yes,  they  do 
look  alike — I  don't  see  no  partickler  dif- 
ference myself,  and  it  would  make  it 
kinder  awk'ard  if  they  expected  folks  to 
know  which  one  he's  talkin'  to.  But  they 
don't  They're  kinder  sensible  about 
that  They're  real  sensible  'bout  some 
things,"  he  added,  tolerantly.  "Oh,  they 
was  powerful  fond  of  each  other  at  first 
— twins,  y'  know.  They  was  always  to- 
gether, and  when  each  of  'em  set  up  house- 
keeping nothin'  would  do  for  it  but  they 
should  jine  their  houses  and  live  side  by 
side — they  knew  enough  not  to  live  togeth- 
er, seein'  as  how,  though  they  was  twins, 
their  wives  wasn't.  So  they  took  and  add- 
ed on  to  the  old  homestead,  and  each  of 
'em  took  an  end.  Wal,  I  dunno  how  it 
began — no,  it  wasn't  their  wives — it  don't 
seem  hardly  human  natur,  but  it  wasn't 
their  wives."  The  speaker  sighed  a  little. 
He  was  commonly  supposed  to  have 
gained  more  experience  than  felicity 
through  matrimony.  "  I've  heard  it  said 
that  it  was  hoss-reddish  that  begun  it. 
You  see,  they  used  to  eat  together,  and 
Stephen  he  used  to  like  a  little  hoss- 
reddish  along  with  his  victuals  in  the 
spring,  and  Reuben,  he  said  'twas  a  pizen 
weed.  But  there  1  you  can  never  tell; 
they're  both  of  'em  just  as  sot  as — as  ery- 
sipelas ;  and  when  that's  so,  somethin'  or 
other  is  sure  to  come.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  Reuben  always  wanted  a  taste  of  mo- 
lasses in  his  beans,  and  Stephen  couldn't 
abide  anythin'  but  vinegar.  So,  bymeby, 
they  took  to  havin'  their  meals  separate. 
You  know  it  ain't  in  human  natur  to  see 
other  folks  puttin'  things  in  their  mouths 
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that  don't  taste  good  to  yours,  and  keep 
still  about  it." 

His  companion  admitted  the  truth  of 
this  statement 

"  Sometimes  I  think,"  went  on  Monroe, 
musingly,  "  that  if  they'd  begun  by  eatin' 
separate  they  might  have  got  along,  'cause 
it's  only  His  saints  that  the  Lord  has 
made  pleasant-tempered  enough  to  stand 
bein'  pestered  with  three  meals  a  day, 
unless  they're  busy  enough  not  to  have 
time  to  think  about  anythin'  but  swallerin'. 
Hayin'-time  most  men  is  kinder  pleasant 
'bout  their  food — so  long's  it's  ready.  Wal, 
however  it  was,  after  they  eat  separate 
there  was  other  things.  There  was  the 
weather.  They  always  read  the  weather 
signs  different.  And  each  of  'em  had 
that  way  of  speakin'  'bout  the  weather  as 
if  it  was  a  little  contrivance  of  his  own, 
and  he  was  the  only  person  who  could 
give  a  hint  how  'twas  run,  or  had  any 
natural  means  of  findin'  out  if  'twas  hot, 
or  cold,  or  middlin',  'less  he  took  hold  and 
told  'em.  It's  a  powerful  tryin'  sort  of 
way,  and  finally  it  come  so  that,  if  Reuben 
said  we  was  in  for  a  wet  spell,  Stephen  'd 
start  right  off  and  begin  to  mow  his  med- 
der  grass,  and  if  Stephen  'lowed  there 
was  a  sharp  thunder-shower  coram'  up, 
inside  of  ten  minutes,  Reuben  'd  go  and 
git  his  waterin'-pot  and  water  every 
blamed  thing  he  had  in  his  garden.  I 
dunno  when  it  was  they  stopped  speakin', 
but  that  was  about  all  there  was  to  it — 
little  things  like  that.  They  didn't  either 
of  'em  have  any  children  ;  sometimes  I've 
thought  if  they  had,  the  kids  might  sort 
of  brought  'em  together — they  couldn't 
have  kep'  'em  apart  without  they  moved 
away,  and  of  course  they  wouldn't  either 
of  'em  give  in  to  the  other  enough  to  move 
away  from  the  old  farm.  Then  their  wives 
died  'bout  a  year  from  each  other.  They 
kep'  kind  o'  friendly  to  the  last,  but  they 
couldn't  stir  their  husbands  no  more'n  if 
they  was  safes — it  seems,  sometimes,  as 
if  husbands  and  wives  was  sort  o'  too 
near  one  another,  when  it  comes  to  movin', 
to  git  any  kind  of  a  purchase.  When 
Reuben's  wife  died,  folks  said  they'd  have 
to  git  reconciled  now ;  and  when  Stephen's 
died,  there  didn't  seem  anythin'  else  for 
'em  to  do;  but  folks  didn't  know  'em. 
Stephen  went  up  country  where  his  wife 
come  from  and  brought  home  a  little  gal, 
that  was  her  niece,  to  keep  house  for  him ; 


and  then  what  did  Reuben  do  but  go 
down  to  Zoar,  where  his  wife  come  from, 
and  git  her  half-sister — both  of  'em  young, 
scart  little  things,  and  no  kin  to  one  an- 
other— and  they  can't  do  nothin'  .even  if 
they  wanted  to.  Bad-tempered?  Wal, 
no.  I  wouldn't  say  the  Granger  twins 
was  bad-tempered,"  and  the  biographer 
dexterously  removed  a  fly  from  his  horse's 
patient  back.  "  They're  sot,  of  course, 
but  they  ain't  what  they  used  to  be — I 
guess  it's  been  a  sort  of  discipline  to  'em — 
livin'  next  door  and  never  takin'  no  kind 
of  notice.  They're  pleasant  folks  to  have 
dealin's  with,  and  I've  had  both  of  'em 
ask  me  if  I  calculated  it  was  goin'  to  rain, 
when  I've  been  goin'  by — different  times, 
o'  course — but  it  'most  knocked  the  wind 
out  of  me  when  they  done  it,  'stead  of  givin' 
me  p'inters.  Yes,  you  never  can  speak  to 
'em  both  at  once,  'cause  the  other  one  never 
hears  if  ye  do ;  but  there!  it  ain't  much 
trouble  to  say  a  thing  over  twice — most  of 
us  say  it  more'n  that  'fore  we  can  git  it 
'tended  to ;  and,"  he  added,  as  he  leaned 
forward  and  dropped  the  whip  into  its 
socket  preparatory  to  turning  into  his  own 
yard,  "  most  of  us  hears  it  more'n  once." 

"  Monroe,"  called  a  voice  from  the 
porch,  "  did  you  bring  them  calves  ?" 

"  Yare,"  said  Monroe. 

"  I  told  you  if  you  stopped  to  bring  'em, 
you  wouldn't  be  home  till  after  dark." 

"Wal?" 

"  I  told  you  'twould  be  dark  and  you'd 
be  late  to  supper." 

"Wal?"  and  Monroe  took  down  the 
end  of  the  wagon,  and  persuaded  out  the 
calves. 

The  person  who  was  Monroe's  com- 
panion and  the  recipient  of  his  confi- 
dences was  a  young  woman  who  was  also 
an  inmate  of  his  hous?  for  the  present 
month  of  September. 

Confident  and  somewhat  audacious  in 
her  conduct  of  life,  Cynthia  Gardner  had 
felt  that  this  September  existence  lacked 
a  motive  for  energy  before  it  brought  her 
into  contact  with  the  Granger  twins. 

"  They  are  so  interesting,"  she  said  to 
Monroe,  a  day  or  two  later. 

"Wal,  1  guess  they  be,"  answered 
Monroe,  amiably.  The  quality  of  being 
interesting  did  not  assume  to  his  vision 
the  proportions  it  presented  to  Cynthia 
Gardner's,  but  he  saw  no  reason  to  deny 
its  existence.     Cynthia  cast  a  backward 
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glance  from  the  wagon  as  she  spoke,  and 
saw  Reuben  slowly  and  stiffly  gather- 
ing up  dry  stalks  in  his  garden,  while 
Stephen  propped  up  the  declining  side  of 
a  water-butt  in  his  adjoining  domain,  one 
man's  back  carefully  turned  to  the  other. 

She  walked  back  from  the  Center,  and 
stopped  to  talk  with  the  twins  in  a  casual 
manner.  But  no  careful  inadvertence 
drew  them,  at  this  or  any  later  time  when 
their  social  relations  had  become  firmly 
established,  into  a  triangular  conversation. 
They  greeted  her  with  cordiality,  re- 
sponded to  her  advances,  talked  to  her 
with  the  tolerant  and  humorous  shrewdness 
that  lurked  in  their  dim  eyes,  but  it  was 
always  one  at  a  time.  If,  with  disarming 
naivete,  she  appealed  to  Stephen,  Reuben 
turned  into  a  graven  image ;  and  if  she 
chaffed  with  Reuben,  Stephen  became  as 
one  who  having  eyes  seeth  not,  and  hav- 
ing ears  heareth  not.  But  she  persisted 
with  a  zeal  which,  if  not  according  to 
knowledge,  was  the  result  of  a  firm  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  a  final  adjustment  of 
differences.  She  did  not  know,  herself, 
what  led  her  into  such  earnestness — a 
caprice,  or  the  lingering  pathos  of  two 
lonely,  barren  lives. 

Monroe  watched  her  proceedings  with 
tolerant  kindliness.  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  discourage  her.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  discouraged,  and  he  felt  that 
there  was  quite  enough  discouragement 
going  about  in  life  without  his  adding 
to  it. 

"  I  tell  you  they  would  like  to  be  recon- 
ciled, Mr.  Monroe,"  said  Cynthia.  "They 
don't  know  they  would  like  it,  but  they 
would." 

"Wal,  mebbe  they  wouM.  They're 
gittin'  to  be  old  men.  And  when  you  git 
along  as  far  as  that,  you  don't,  perhaps, 
worry  so  much  about  bcin*  reconciled,  but 
neither  does  it  seem  as  worth  while  not 
to.  There's  a  good  deal  that's  sort  of 
instructive  about  gittin'  old,"  he  rumi- 
nated. 

"It's  very  lonely  for  them  both,  I 
think,"  and  Cynthia's  voice  fell  into  the 
ready  accents  of  youthful  pity. 

"  Their  quarrel's  been  kinder  comp'ny 
for  'em,"  suggested  Monroe. 

"It's  overstayed  its  time,"  asserted 
Cynthia. 

"  Mebbe,"  answered  Monroe. 

The  crisis — for  Cynthia  had  been  look- 


ing for  a  crisis — came,  after  all,  unexpect- 
edly. She  had  been  for  the  mail,  and  as 
she  drove  the  amenable  horse  over  the 
homeward  road  she  strained  her  eyes  to 
read  the  last  page  of  an  unusually  absorb- 
ing letter,  for  it  was  again  sundown,  and 
the  Granger  twins  again  sat  in  their  door- 
ways. There  was  a  decided  chill  in  the 
air,  this  late  afternoon.  The  old  men, 
though  they  were  sturdy  still,  had  put  on 
their  coats,  and  from  behind  them  the 
comfortable  glow  of  two  stove  doors 
promised  a  later  hour  of  warmth  and 
comfort.  Their  aspect  was  more  melan- 
choly than  usual,  whether  it  were  that 
the  bleakness  of  winter  seemed  pressing 
close  upon  the  bleakness  of  lonely  age, 
or  that  there  was  an  added  weariness  in 
the  droop  of  the  thin  shoulders  and  the 
fixed  eyes — it  was  certain  that  the  picture 
had  gained  a  shadow  of  depression. 

For  once,  Cynthia  was  not  thinking  of 
them  as  she  drew  near.  The  reins  were 
loose  in  her  hand,  and  as  she  bent  to 
catch  the  waning  light,  an  open  news- 
paper, which  she  had  laid  carelessly  on 
the  seat  beside  her,  was  lifted  by  a  tran- 
sient gust  of  wind  and  tossed  almost  over 
her  horse's  head.  No  horse,  of  whatever 
serenity,  can  be  thus  treated  without  re- 
sentment. He  jerked  the  reins  from  her 
heedless  hands,  made  a  sharp  turn  to 
avoid  the  white,  wavering,  inconsequent 
thing  at  his  feet,  a  wheel  caught  in  a 
neighboring  boulder,  and  Cynthia  was 
spilled  out  just  in  front  of  the  Granger 
house  and  midway  between  the  twins.  In 
a  common  impulse  of  fright  the  two  old 
men  started  to  their  feet.  For  an  instant 
they  paused  to  judge  of  the  situation,  but 
it  was  no  time  for  fine  distinctions.  The 
accident  had,  to  all  appearances,  hap- 
pened as  near  one  as  the  other,  and 
meanwhile  a  young  and  pretty  woman  lay 
unsuccored  upon  the  ground.  It  became 
a  point  of  honor  to  yield  nothing  to  an 
ignored  companion.  As  speedily  as  their 
years  allowed,  Stephen  and  Reuben 
marched  to  the  rescue.  The  horse,  mean- 
while, had  dragged  the  overturned  wagon 
but  a  few  yards,  and  had  stopped  of  his 
own  reasonable  accord.  As  Cynthia 
raised  herself  rather  confusedly  and  quite 
convinced  that  she  was  killed,  her  first 
impression  was  that  the  angels  were  older 
than  she  had  fancied,  and  looked  very 
much  like  the  Granger  twins.     But  in  a 
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few  seconds  her  balance  of  mind  was  re- 
stored, she  realized  that  while  there  was 
life  there  was  hope,  and  that  for  the  first 
time  in  her  experience  the  eyes  of  Reu- 
ben and  Stephen  were  fixed  solicitously 
upon  a  common  object,  that  each  of  them 
had  stretched  out  to  her  a  helping  hand, 
and  that  two  voices  with  precisely  the 
same  anxious  intonation  were  saying : 

"  Be  ye  hurt  ?" 

It  was  a  solemn  moment,  but  Cynthia 
Gardner  was  of  the  stuff  that  recognizes 
opportunity.  She  laid  a  hand  upon  each 
rugged  arm,  and  steadied  herself  between 
them ;  she  perceived  that  they  trembled 
under  her  touch,  and  she  felt  that  the  in- 
stant in  which  they  stood  side  by  side 
was  dramatic. 

"  I  declare,  'twas  too  bad,"  said  Reuben. 

"  Twas  too  bad,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Is  the  horse  all  right  ?"  asked  Cyn- 
thia, feebly. 

"  Yes,  Johnny  Allen  got  him,"  said 
Stephen. 

"  Johnny  Allen  came  along,"  said  Reu- 
ben, as  if  Stephen  had  not  spoken,  "  and 
he's  got  him." 

"  I  can  walk,"  she  said,  with  not  un- 
conscious pathos,  "  if  you  will  walk  with 
me,  but  I  must  go  in  and  rest  a  moment," 
and  the  three  moved  slowly  straight  for- 
ward. 

A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the  point 
at  which  they  must  turn  aside  to  reach 
either  entrance.  Before  them  rose  the 
old  boarded  up,  dismal  doorway,  we athtr- 
beaten,  stained,  repellent  as  bitterness. 
There  was  another  fateful  pause.  Cynthia 
felt  the  quiver  that  ran  through  the  frames 
of  the  old  men  as  for  the  first  time  in  long 
years  they  stood  side  by  side  before  the 
doorway  about  which  as  children  they  had 
played,  and  through  which  as  boys  they 
had  rushed  together.  In  Cynthia's  droop- 
ing head  plans  were  rapidly  forming 
themselves,  but  she  had  time  to  be  thank- 
ful that  she  did  not  know  which  was  Reu- 
ben and  which  was  Stephen — it  saved 
her  the  anxiety  of  decision ;  instinctively 
she  turned  to  the  right,  a  small  brown 
hand  clutching  impartially  either  rough 
and  shabby  sleeve. 

The  man  on  her  right  swerved  in  an 
impulse  of  desertion,  but  her  grasp  did 
not  relax. 

"Is  the  judgment  of  Solomon  to  be 
pronounced !"   she   said   to  herself,  half 


hysterically,  for  her  nerves  were  a  little 
shaken. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  I  shaVt  faint  1"  she  ex- 
claimed aloud. 

Beneath  Reuben's  rustic  exterior  beat 
the  American  heart  that  cannot  desert  an 
elegant  female  in  distress.  He  followed 
the  inclination  of  the  other  two  to  Ste- 
phen's door,  and  in  another  never-to-be- 
forgotten  moment  he  stepped  inside  his 
brother's  house. 

Stephen's  deceased  wife's  niece  was  so 
overcome  by  the  spectacle  that  she  re- 
tained barely  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
drag  forward  a  wooden  chair  upon  which 
Cynthia  sank  in  a  condition  evidently 
bordering  upon  syncope.  It  was  a  critical 
moment ;  she  must  not  give  the  intruder 
an  opportunity  to  escape.  She  knew  the 
intruder  by  that  impulse  of  desertion,  and 
she  clung  the  tighter  to  his  arm  when  she 
murmured  pitifully,  "  If  you  could  get  me 
some  water,  Mr.  Granger." 

Stephen  hastened  towards  the  kitchen 
pump — the  sight  of  Reuben  in  his  side  of 
the  house,  after  thirty  years,  set  old  chords 
vibrating  with  a  suddenness  that  threat- 
ened to  snap  some  disused  string,  and  his 
perceptions  were  not  as  clear  as  usual. 
He  seized  the  dipper,  filled  it,  and  looked 
about  him. 

"  Where's  the  tumbler,  Jenny  ?"  he 
called  impatiently. 

"  It's  right  there,"  answered  the  girl, 
with  the  explicitness  of  agitation. 

"  Whar  ?"  he  demanded  with  asperity. 

"  Settin'  on  the  side — right  back  of  the 
molasses  jug." 

"  Molasses  jug !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Nice 
place  for  the  molasses  jug  I" 

"  We  was  goin'  to  have  baked  beans 
for  supper,"  said  the  trembling  Jenny, 
feeling  that  it  was  best  to  be  tentative 
about  even  a  trifling  matter  within  the 
area  of  this  convulsion,  "  and  you  always 
want  it  handy." 

It  was  a  simple  statement,  but  it  laid  a 
finger  upon  the  past  and  upon  the  future. 
Cynthia,  through  her  half-closed  eyes,  saw 
one  old  man  with  disturbed  features, 
standing  with  his  hand  upon  her  chair, 
while  another  old  man  shuffled  toward 
her  with  a  glass  of  water,  which  spilled  a 
little  in  his  shaking  hand  as  he  came 
across  the  humble  kitchen.  Most  inad- 
equate dramatic  elements,  yet  they  held 
the  tragedy  of  nearly  a  lifetime,  and  the 
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comedy,  though  more  evident,  was  cast 
by  it  in  the  shade,  and  she  neither  laughed 
nor  cried. 

Within  a  few  moments  more  she  was  on 
her  homeward  way,  a  trifling  break  in  the 
harness  tied  up  with  twine,  and  Johnny  Allen 
in  the  seat  beside  her  as  guard  of  honor. 

The  next  evening  the  people,  driving 
home  from  the  Center,  were  saved  from 
some  active  demonstration  only  by  the 
repression  of  the  New  England  tempera- 
ment Some  of  them  even,  after  driving 
past,  invented  an  errand  to  drive  back 
again,  so  as  to  make  sure.  For  the  Granger 
twins  sat  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  dis- 
used doorway,  and  their  straw  hats  were 


turned  sociably  towards  one  another, 
now  and  then,  as  they  exchanged  a  sylla- 
ble or  two,  and  there  was  a  mild  lumi- 
nousness  of  pleasure  in  the  recesses  of 
their  pale-blue  eyes.  The  evening  dark- 
ened fast  into  night.  The  plaintive  half- 
chirp,  half-whistle  of  a  tree-toad  fell  in 
monotonous  repetition  upon  the  ear. 

"Hear  them  little  fellers!"  said  Ste- 
phen, ruminantly.  "  I  reckon  they  think 
it's  gohV  to  rain." 

"  Yare,"  said  Reuben.  "  And,"  he  went 
on,  pushing  back  his  straw  hat  and  look- 
ing up  into  the  sky,  "  I  wouldn't  wonder 
if  they  was  right." 

"  Mostly  are,"  said  Stephen. 


James  Lane  Allen1 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


NO  American  novelist  has  so  em- 
bedded his  stories  in  Nature  as 
has  James  Lane  Allen;  and 
among  English  novels  one  recalls  only 
Mr.  Hardy's  three  classics  of  pastoral 
England,  and  among  French  novelists 
George  Sand  and  Pierre  Loti.  Nature 
furnishes  the  background  of  many  charm- 
ing American  stories,  and  finds  delicate 
or  effective  remembrance  in  the  hands  of 
writers  like  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Mur- 
free ;  but  in  Mr.  Allen's  romances  Nature 
is  not  behind  the  action ;  she  is  involved 
in  it.  Her  presence  is  everywhere ;  her 
influence  streams  through  the  story ;  the 
deep  and  prodigal  beauty  which  she  wears 
in  rural  Kentucky  shines  on  every  page ; 
the  tremendous  forces  which  sweep 
through  her  disclose  their  potency  in 
human  passion  and  impulse.  There  was 
a  fine  note  in  Mr.  Allen's  earliest  work  ; 
a  prelusive  note  with  the  quality  of  the 
flute.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Allen  has 
thought  much  about  music,  and  that  this 
study  has  brought  into  his  consciousness 
the  mner  connection  between  two  of  the 
great  arts  of  expression.  It  is  also  clear 
that  he  knows  and  loves  the  flute.  It 
was  a  deep  instinct  which  prompted  him 
to  entitle  a  volume  of  *hort  stories  "  Flute 
and  Violin ;"  so  kindred,  in  many  ways, 
are  the  tones  of  those  instruments  with 

1  The  Choir  Invisible.    By  James  Allen.    The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50. 


the  quality  which  he  evokes  from  lan- 
guage. 

His  earlier  style  had  a  suggestion  of 
the  flute  in  it;  his  later  style  has  the 
richer  melody  and  larger  compass  of  the 
violin.  In  the  earlier  romances  Nature 
was  everywhere  present  in  delicately  sug- 
gested landscape,  in  the  daily  record  of 
flower  and  leaf  and  bird.  In  such  sto- 
ries as  "  The  White  Cowl "  and  "  Sister 
Dolorosa  "  one  looks  through  the  win- 
dow of  human  life  upon  a  landscape  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  through  that  win- 
dow liquid  bird-notes  are  always  float- 
ing. In  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal"  and 
"  Aftermath  " — two  out-of-door  classics — 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  em- 
phasis of  the  story  is  under  the  roof  or 
under  the  sky,  so  deeply  in tei fused  is  the 
life  of  the  heart  with  the  life  of  the  world. 
"  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  "  is  the  most 
finely  conceived  calendar  of  the  year 
which  the  imagination  has  yet  fashioned 
in  this  country  :  a  calendar  with  sounds, 
sights,  and  fragrance  for  the  senses,  and 
with  spiritual  suggestion  and  hint  of 
deeper  correspondences  for  the  soul. 

In  "  Summer  in  Arcady  "  a  deeper  note 
in  the  treatment  of  Nature  was  struck, 
and  Mr.  Allen's  style  took  on,  not  only 
greater  freedom,  but  a  richer  beauty. 
The  story  is  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  the 
tremendous  vitality  of  Nature,  the  uncon- 
scious, unmoral  sweep  of  the  force  which 
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makes  for  life.  So  completely  enveloped 
is  the  reader  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
opulent  world  about  him,  so  deeply  does 
he  realize  the  primeval  forces  rushing 
tumultuous  through  that  world,  that  at 
times  the  human  figures  seem  as  subordi- 
nate as  those  which  appear  in  Corot's  land- 
scapes. And  yet  these  human  struggles 
are  intensely  real,  this  human  drama 
is  intensely  genuine.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  presenting  the 
sex  problem  so  frankly,  Mr.  Allen's 
sharpest  critic  must  confess  that  in  no 
other  American  book  is  atmosphere  so 
pervasive,  so  potential,  so  charged  with 
passion  and  beauty.  It  is  quite  as  much 
a  story  of  Nature  as  of  life ;  and  among 
recent  works  of  fiction  Loh's  "Iceland 
Fisherman  "  is  perhaps  the  only  instance 
of  a  kindred  suffusion  of  the  human  drama 
with  the  effluence  of  earth  and  sky. 

In  "  The  Choir  Invisible  "  a  still  deeper 
note  is  struck ;  the  moral  insight,  always 
clear,  is  more  penetrating ;  the  feeling 
for  life  is  at  once  more  restrained  and 
more  passionate  ;  the  constructive  skill  is 
moie  marked ;  the  style  surer  and  more 
entirely  moldtd  to  its  theme.  This  story 
is  so  steeped  in  beauty,  both  of  the  world 
and  of  the  spirit,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
write  of  it  dispassionately.  It  has  a  rich- 
ness of  texture  which  American  fiction, 
as  a  rule,  has  lacked ;  there  are  depths 
in  it  which  American  fiction  has  not,  as 
a  rule,  brought  to  the  consciousness  of 
readers;  depths  of  life  below  the  region 
of  observation.  There  is  in  it  the  uncon- 
sciousness and  abandon  which  are  the 
very  substance  of  art,  and  which  are  so 
constantly  missed  in  the  fiction  of  extreme 
sophistication. 

It  is  Mr.  Allen's  good  fortune,  as  a 
novelist,  to  be  a  Southerner ;  to  have  the 
quick  imagination,  the  courage  of  emo- 
tion, the  warmth  of  temperament,  the 
deep  feeling  for  life  as  contrasted  with 
keen  observation  of  it,  which  are  giving 
the  Southern  writer  great  place  in  our 
literature.  Mr.  Allen  is  so  plainly  a  Ken- 
tuckian  that  it  seems  an  impertinence  not 
to  take  the  fact  for  granted.  He  was 
born  in  the  very  heart  of  the  blue-grass 
country ;  of  that  fine  stock  which  came 
from  England  through  Virginia  into  Ken- 
tucky ;  a  stock  which,  in  its  best  strain, 
has  had  no  superior  on  this  continent 
The   Kentucky  forebears  of   Mr.  Allen 


were  gentlemen  and  they  were  farmers : 
a  combination  of  temper  and  occupation 
which  breeds  the  finest  type  of  man.  On 
both  sides  of  the  house  they  were  enlisted 
heart  and  soul  in  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle ;  on  both  sides  they  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghanies  when  that  mountain  wall  marked 
the  limits  of  civilization  and  safety,  and 
took  brave  share  in  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships of  the  new  order  fast  spreading  to- 
ward the  Mississippi.  The  family  history 
in  later  times  has  the  pathetic  monotony 
of  fate  which  overtook  so  many  such 
families  in  the  tempest  of  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Prosperity,  ease,  high  spirits,  gentle 
manners ;  then  the  storm  of  war,  a  broken 
circle,  ruined  fortunes :  a  familiar  story, 
but  never  robbed  of  its  tragedy  by  its 
familiarity. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Allen  was  at  school 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way;  but  he 
was  also  learning  in  the  still  older- 
fashioned  way  in  woods  and  fields*  No 
one  can  read  his  books  without  becoming 
aware  that  his  education  afield  was  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  senses.  One  can 
imagine  the  rapture  of  those  days  in  the 
unfolding  of  an  imagination  of  rare  sensi- 
tiveness. For  Mr.  Allen  must  early  have 
passed  through  the  stage  of  pupilship 
into  that  of  comradeship ;  he  was  not  long 
poring  over  primers  of  the  fields ;  he  was 
in  his  teacher's  heart  He  knew  also  the 
rapture  of  reading  which  comes  to  such  a 
boy  in  that  first  revelation  of  thought  which 
precedes  the  revelation  of  experience; 
then  came  studious  years  at  the  Transyl- 
vania University;  followed  by  other  years 
of  teaching  in  country  schools  in  Missouri 
and  Kentucky.  Advancement  came  in 
the  form  of  a  position  in  the  faculty  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  and,  later,  a  professorship 
in  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 

But  Mr.  Allen's  genius  steadily  pointed 
in  a  different  direction,  and  ten  years  ago 
he  finally  committed  himself  to  its  guid- 
ance, and,  declining  invitations  to  pro- 
fessorial positions,  gave  himself  entirely 
to  literary  work.  The  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship were  hard,  as  such  years 
always  are  and  ought  to  be ;  for  no  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  excellence  in  any  art 
unless  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
education  which  every  art  imposes  on  all 
who  become  its  masters.  Those  years, 
by  no  means  without  great  delights  and 
rewards,  are  passed,  and  Mr.  Allen  stands 
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to-day  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
novelists. 

"  The  Choir  Invisible  "  will  solidify  a 
reputation  already  well  established,  and 
bring  into  clear  light  his  rare  gifts  as  an 
arti&t.  For  this  latest  story  is  as  genuine 
a  work  of  art  as  has  come  from  an  Ameri- 
can hand.  It  shows  not  only  the  moral 
insight  and  the  constructive  power  of  a 
true  artist,  but  it  is  immersed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  beauty.  One  reads  the  story  for 
the  story's  sake,  and  then  one  re-reads  the 
book  out  of  pure  delight  in  its  beauty. 
So  obvious  is  this  quality  that  the  reader 
is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  its  flush  on 
the  page  is  the  sensitive  tremor  of  the  spirit 
at  the  heart  of  the  book.  Other  stories 
have  given  us  the  heroism,  integrity, 
honesty  of  the  best  American  character ; 
this  book  gives  us  its  chivalry — the  finer 
effluence  of  these  basal  qualities.  It  is 
by  no  arbitrary  introduction  that  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's.  "Morte  a' Arthur" 
finds  large  place  in  a  critical  passage  of 
the  story  ;  there  is  a  deep  affinity  between 
the  knights  who  struggled  and  kept  the 
faith  of  purity  and  honor,  and  these  men 
and  women  from  whose  conditions  the 
glamour  of  chivalry  has  gone,  but  in  whose 
souls  it  burns  like  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

The  story  is  American  to  the  very  core ; 
it  bears  the  impress  of  a  new  civilization 
in  its  earliest  struggles  with  Nature  and 
savagery;  it  stirs  with  the  stir  of  the  fron- 
tier community  ;  it  is  a  record  of  hard  con- 
ditions and  narrow  opportunity ;  but,  quite 
as  distinctly  as  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  charm- 
ing Revolutionary  tale  of  "  Hugh  Wynne," 
now  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Century 
Magazine,"  it  deals  with  American  gentle- 
folk ;  with  men  and  women  of  democratic 
principles  and  S)mpathies,  but  with  the 
refinement,  the  delicate  sense  of  honor,  the 
inherent  compulsion  not  only  to  do  what 
is  right,  but  to  do  it  delicately,  chival- 
rously, which  are  characteristic  of  the 
aristocratic  temper.  Mr.  Allen  has  drawn 
the  portrait  of  a  great  lady  who  works 
with  her  hands  and  yet  is  surrounded  by 
an  invincible  refinement,  an  indestructible 
elegance  of  habit  and  manner ;  a  woman 
who  is  not  only  sweet  and  true,  but  who 
has  the  note  of  distinction.  We  need 
such  stories  because  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  a  complete  national  life  must 
bear  the  finest  no  less  than  the  most 
abundant  fruit. 


Out  of  such  characters,  involved  in  a 
drama  of  passion,  one  may  anticipate  a 
lucidity  of  moral  discernment  which  shall 
result  not  only  in  self-conquest,  but  in  a 
disclosure  of  the  finer  issues  of  the  struggle. 
And  Mr.  Allen,  without  a  pedantic  moral 
note,  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  moral 
problem,  and  made  clear  to  the  dullest 
reader  that  the  sacred  laws  of  life  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  inviolable ;  that  no  man 
can  grasp  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
him  ;  that  if  he  rashly  dares  to  put  forth 
his  hand,  the  thing  he  seeks  changes  even 
as  he  seizes  it,  and  is  no  longer  that  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  a  broken  law.  The  beautiful,  tie  true, 
and  the  satisfying  can  never  be  ours  save 
on  the  noblest  terms  ;  and  the  man  who 
strives  for  his  ideal  unlawfully,  destroys 
it. 

Such  a  story,  strewn  with  charming 
sentiment,  full  of  the  illumination  of  the 
imagination,  with  interludes  of  pure  music 
of  speech,  belongs  to  that  enduring  ideal- 
ism which  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  real- 
ism of  average  experience,  but  supple- 
ments and  clarifies  it ;  an  idealism  wrought 
out  of  hard  conditions,  evolved  from 
strenuous  struggle,  achieved  by  stern  self- 
conquest;  the  final  harmony  of  sweetness 
and  strength. 


Brooks  and  Books 

When  all  thy  soul  with  city  dust  is  dry, 
Seek  some  green  spot  where  a  brook  tinkles 

by; 
But,  if  thy  lot  deny  thee  nook  and  brook, 
Turn  to  green  thoughts  in  a  fresh,  leafy  book. 
—From  "A   Cluster  of  Quiet  Thoughts*" 
by  Frederick  Langbridge. 

Moonbeam  Dogma 

If  some  old  doctrine  of  thy  youth 

Thou  may'st  no  more  repeat, 
Gaze  not  as  though  God's  very  truth 

Lay  shattered  at  thy  feet. 

What  though  the  broken  moonbeam  spill 

Its  silver  o'er  the  tide, 
See  through  the  clouds  how  sure  and  still 

The  fair  round  moon  doth  ride ! 
—From  «  A  Cluster  of  Quiet  Thoughts*" 
by  Frederick  Langbridge. 


Books  and  Authors 


Domestic  Service1 

Dr.  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  Vassar  College  in  1889  and  1890,  sent 
oat  three  schedules — one  to  employers  of  do- 
mestic labor,  one  to  the  employees,  and  one  to 
the  women's  exchanges — asking  for  information 
on  kindred  subjects.  The  answers  to  these  sched- 
ules, filled  out,  were  used  as  a  basis  for  deductions 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  domestic  service  in 
this  country.  Since  that  time  Professor  Salmon 
has  given  the  closest  attention  to  the  economic, 
ethical,  and  historic  conditions  of  domestic  ser- 
vice in  all  ages,  and  the  result  of  her  studies  ap- 
pears in  this  volume.  Those  who  see  in  the  con- 
dition of  domestic  service  a  present-day  problem 
from  which  housekeepers  of  the  past  were  free 
will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  somewhat  dis- 
couraged, by  the  revelations  of  historic  research 
made  by  Professor  Salmon.  It  is  a  problem 
almost  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
It  is,  as  Professor  Salmon  points  out,  a  question 
biistling  with  economic  problems,  to  which  the 
student  of  economics  has  given  practically  no 
attention.  In  1880  232  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  in  this  country  were  domestic  ser- 
vants ;  4.07  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  fifty 
largest  cities  were  servants;  these  cities  have 
over  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  domestic 
servants  in  the  country.  The  census  of  1880 
showed  that  1,500,000  domestic  servants  received 
in  wages  almost  $300,000,000,  and  that  employers 
increased  their  household  expenses  by  about  an 
equal  amount  in  providing  food,  fuel,  light,  and 
shelter  for  these  employees. 

Professor  Salmon  acknowledges  the  general 
inefficiency  of  this  vast  and  expensive  army  of 
employees;  she  believes  that  housekeepers  are 
responsible  for  the  chaos  in  this  department  of 
labor.  The  inefficiency  she  attributes  to  the  lack 
of  training  and  the  poor  mental  equipment  of 
the  girls  who  choose  this  field  of  employment. 
Schedules  returned  by  the  employers  are  worth 
careful  study.  The  attitude  of  the  servants  is 
antagonistic  toward  their  work  ;  they  are  domes- 
tic servants  because  they  cannot  get  other  employ- 
ment Professor  Salmon  objects  to  the  term  "  ser- 
vant f  she  believes  that  its  use  is  often  the  reason 
why  girls  of  intelligence  refuse  to  go  into  house- 
hold service.  The  wages  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  those  paid  in  other  departments  of 
female  labor.  The  absence  of  domestic  life,  the 
loneliness  of  the  one  servant  in  a  family,  Profes- 
sor Salmon  believes  is  the  cause  of  restlessness 
that  expresses  itself  in  a  constant  desire  for 
change.  The  solutions  offered  are  scientific :  the 
evolution  of  character,  the  increasing  of  educa- 

*  Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


tional  opportunity,  the  use  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices to  reduce  the  labor  in  the  home ;  the  elimi- 
nating from  the  home  of  all  labor  that  can  be 
performed  out  of  it;  the  introduction  of  profit- 
sharing  into  the  home ;  the  bringing  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  homes  the  best  knowledge  the  world 
has  developed.  Professor  Salmon  closes  by  say- 
ing :  "  Reforms  begin  at  the  top,  revolutions  at 
the  bottom.  It  rests  with  men  and  women  of 
the  so-called  upper  classes,  whether  raised  to 
their  position  by  birth,  wealth,  intellect,  educa- 
tion, or  opportunity,  to  work  out^  in  the  best  way 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
domestic  service."  Professor  Salmon,  has  made 
a  most  valuable  and  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  domestic  service.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  her  conclusions  or  not,  her  investigations 
are  most  helpful  and  suggestive.  She  has  digni- 
fied a  subject  that  concerns  American  home  life 
most  closely,  and  that  hitherto  has  not  been 
treated  with  such  seriousness  and  authority,  nor 
with  a  full  conception  of  the  need  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  best-trained  minds  in  every  household 
to  help  toward  its  solution,  not  for  one  household 
but  for  every  household  in  America  employing 
servants  and  every  person  selling  service. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  May  21.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 
RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

In  1888-89  the  late  Dr.  Fenton  John  Anthony 
Hort,  an  erudite  and  careful  scholar,  delivered  a 
course  6i  lectures  on  the  early  history  and  the 
early  conceptions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
These  lectures  have  now  been  gathered  into  a 
volume  which  the  Macmillan  Company  have 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Christian  Eccle- 
si  a.  The  book  contains  a  well-planned  survey  of 
the  evidence  which  we  have  in  the  literature  of 
the  Apostolic  age  for  the  solution  of  interesting 
problems.  Dr.  Hort's  work  is  in  one  sense  frag- 
mentary, since  much  of  the  evidence  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries  finds  no  place  therein;  the 
evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  is 
practically  exhausted.  The  second  division  of 
the  subject,  namely,  the  early  conceptions  of  the 
Ecclesia,  had  more  attraction  for  the  lamented 
scholar  and  has  more  for  us.  We  find  in  the 
four  sermons  which  are  included  as  a  kind  of 
appendix,  much  illuminative  material ;  the  last  of 
these  sermons  was  Dr.  Hort's  last  public  utter- 
ance. The  book  is  one  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  students  of  theology  and  of  church 

history. We  reserve  for  later  notice  Bishop 

Hurst's  Histcry  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  first 
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volume  of  which  has  just  been  published.  The 
history  will  be  complete  in  two  volumes.  The 
second  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  1898. 
(Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.) The  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Berger  has  published,  through  the  United 
Brethren  Publishing  House,  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
History  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ.  More  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  history  of  this  denomina- 
tion was  published.  The  present  portly  volume 
contains  a  good  deal  of  detail,  it  is  true,  but  per- 
haps   none  too  much    from  a  denominational 

standpoint. We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  first 

volume  of  a  series  of  Handbooks  to  Christian 
and  Ecclesiastical  Rome.  The  authors,  "  H.  M. 
and  M.  A.  R.  T.,"  have  prepared  for  their  first 
volume  an  amount  of  condensed  information 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  tourist.  The 
Christian  Monuments  of  Rome  are  monuments  of 
great  import  not  only  to  Christians,  but  to  all 
students  of  art,  archaeology,  and  history.  We 
trust  that  the  succeeding  volumes  in  the  series 
may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  is  the  first 
issued.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
London  (the  work  is  imported  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York),  deserve  credit  for  the 
practical  and  easily  portable  shape  which  they 
liave  given  to  the  book. 

LITERATURE 

To  the  Temple  Classics  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York)  have  been  added  Part  III.  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Le  Morte  Darthur;  Vol- 
ume II.  of  Florio's  translations  of  the  Montaigne 
Essayes,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  Carlyle's 
French  Revolution.  The  value  of  this  library — 
for  such  it  promises  to  be — becomes  more  appar- 
ent as  it  goes  on. The  same  publishers  have 

issued  Etekiel  in  Professor  Richard  G.  Moulton's 
Modern  Reader's  Bible,  with  the  usual  introduc- 
tion and  notes. Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus, 

which  very  properly  finds  its  place  among  the 
Temple  Dramatists,  was  probably  written  about 
1588-9,  and  was  immediately  very  successful. 
The  story  was  retold  at  once  in  ballad  form. 
The  play  was  probably  put  on  the  stage  about 
the  time  of  its  production.  It  was  acted  in  Ger- 
many at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  formed  there  a  part  of  a  great  mass  of  frag- 
mentary literature  which  was  finally  crowned  by 
Goethe's  great  drama.  In  1829,  commenting  on 
Marlowe's  "Faustus,"  Goethe  said  to  Crabb 
Robinson,  "  How  greatly  it  is  all  planned !"  The 
play  gives  expression  in  the  most  masterful  form 
to  the  lust  for  knowledge,  as  "  Tamburlaine  " 
gave  expression  to  the  lust  for  power.    (The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) From  the 

Macmillan  Company  also  comes  Balzac's  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  the  series  of  translations  now  in 
course  of  preparation  under  the  general  direction 
of  Professor  Saintsbury. 

Georges  Pellissier's  Literary  Movement  in 
France  during  the  Nineteenth    Century  (G.  P. 


Putnam's  Sons)  was  described  by  M.  Branetieie 
as  "  no  less  the  picture  than  the  history  of  con- 
temporary French  literature."  In  addition  it  is 
also  the  philosophy,  or  rather  describes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  literary  movement  of  our  century.  It 
is  a  work,  therefore,  of  very  large  compass,  and 
will  demand  more  extended  treatment  The 
English  version,  which  is  authorized,  has  been 
made  by  Anne  Garrison  Brinton,  who  also  fur- 
nishes a  general  introduction. 

Dr.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  the  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Roanoke  College,  has  published, 
through  Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Bos- 
ton, an  Introduction  to  American  Literature,  a 
companion  volume  to  his  well-known  u  Introduc- 
tion to  English  Literature."  We  confially  agree 
with  Dr.  Painter  that  literature  cannot  be  learned 
from  ordinary  manuals ;  while  they  furnish  many 
bare  facts  about  literature,  they  do  not  present 
literature  itself.  Dr.  Painter's  interesting  volume 
is  not  so  much  a  manual  as  an  introduction  to 
literature  itself.  It  treats  only  of  the  leaxfing 
periods  and  principal  writers.  The  illustrative 
selections  are  well  chosen  and  the  notes  are 
ample. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

A  sequel  to  a  novel  written  by  another  hand  is 
likely  to  be  interesting.    Many  of  us  became  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  characters  in  "  An  Old 
Maid's  Paradise,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps — 
Corona,  Puelibir,  and  the  Raspberry-Man,  not  to 
mention  Matthew  Launcelot,  between  whom  and 
the  Lobster-Man  will  always  be  divided  the  hon- 
ors of  being  the  fourteenth  guest  at  Corona's 
wedding.    Mrs.    Phelps    Ward's    readers    have 
always  looked  for  a  sequel  to  "  An  Old  Maid's 
Paradise."     It  is  found  in    The  Burglar    Wh* 
Moved  Paradise,  by  Herbert  D.  Ward.    (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.)     Great  and   stormy 
was  the  moving  of  Paradise,  but  peaceful  and 
happy  was  its  final  resting-place,  leaving    two 
happy  people  gazing  out  at  the  setting  sun.    This 
is  a  love-story  after  marriage,  and  proves  again 
that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

A  Slight  Romance,  by  Edith  L.  Dalton,  has 
reached  the  honor  of  a  second  edition.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  natural  study  of  New  England  so- 
cial conditions.  (The  Old  Corner  Book-Store, 
Boston.) 

The  telling  of  the  every-day  life  of  a  slave  on  a 
plantation  in  Tennessee  by  one  of  the  family  she 
had  served  lends  a  charm  to  Aunt  Diet :  TTke 
Story  of  a  Faithful  Slave*  by  Nina  Hill  Robinson. 
(Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
Nashville,  Tenn.)  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
a  firmness  that  gives  them  photographic  quality ; 
a  charming  picture  of  life  on  a  Southern  planta- 
tion and  the  relations  between  master  and  slaves 
in  some  Southern  homes  is  given  in  "  Aunt  I>ice." 

The  short  stories  by  the  author  of  "  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,"  published  in  "  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal "  and  other  publications,  have  been  issued  in 
book  form  (Thomas  Wbittaker,  New  York)  under 
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the  title  of  The  Half-Caste;  An  Old  Governess's 
Tale.    There  are  six  stones  in  all. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  The  Parent's  Assistant  is  celebrated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  edition,  illustrated  by  Chris 
Hammond,  with  an  introduction  by  Anne  Thack- 
eray Ritchie*  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.)  These  stories  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  *ill 
have  the  same  fascination  for  the  readers,  of  to-day 
that  they  had  for  the  readers  of  the  time  in  which 
they  appeared.  Simple,  clear,  direct,  homely, 
they  reach  the  heart  and  furnish  an  antidote  for 
the  unwholesome,  ill-mannered  children  who 
crowd  the  pages  of  much  of  the  fiction  written 
for  children  to-day.  One  wishes  that  some  of 
these  stories  could  be  selected  and  printed  in  a 
smaller  volume.  The  child  of  to-day  does  not 
take  kindly  to  a  thick  book ;  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume will  prevent  its  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  children  who  dip  into  books.  These  stories 
will  be  used  by  the  wise  parent  to  administer  the 
moral  sugar-coated  pill.  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  us 
that  so  real  did  the  characters  in  "  The  Little 
Merchant "  become  to  her  that  she  looked  around 
for  them  when  she  visited  Naples.  This  is  the 
art  of  writing  for  children— to  make  the  people  of 
the  books  live. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower  is  told  by  Miss 
Blanche  McManus  simply  and  in  brief  compass 
in  one  of  a  series  of  Colonial  Monographs  pub- 
lished by  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  text  is  adorned  with  many  pictures  by  the 
author.  We  do  not 'care  for  the  decorative  effect 
of  the  cuts,  which  are  in  style  half-way  between 
the  William  Morris  art  idea  and  that  of  the  old 
New  England  Primer. 

Judge  Oliver  P.  Temple,  of  Tennessee,  has 
been  impressed  in  historical  reading  with  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  the  Covenanter  in  the  mak- 
ing of  American  history  has  been  slighted  in 
comparison  with  tjie  attention  bestowed  on  the 
Puritan  and  the  Cavalier.  He  has  accordingly 
written  a  book  which  he  calls  The  Covenanter, 
the  Cavalier,  and  the  Puritan,  appropriately  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America. 
His  evidence  it  skillfully  marshaled,  and  the 
book  is  worth  reading,  not  merely  as  the  defense 
of  a  historical  theory,  but  because  of  its  sub- 
stance and  its  readable  qualities.  (Robert  Clarke 
Company,  Cincinnati.) 

To  read  brief  telegraphic  accounts  of  the 
Jameson  Raid  in  South  Africa  in  the  newspapers 
gives  one  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  what  that  raid 
meant  to  the  people  whose  names  became  prom- 
inent through  these  reports.  Probably  not  one 
in  a  thousand  readers,  when  their  eyes  rested  on 
the  name  of  John  Hayes  Hammond,  thought  of 
the  wife  and  children  whose  destiny  was  linked 
with  his,  and  to  whom  the  danger  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment  meant  a  husband's  and  a 
father's  life  imperiled.    A  Woman's  Part  in  a 


Revolution,  by  Mrs.  John  Hayes  Hammond  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York),  describes  that 
revolution,  and  life  in  Pretoria  at  the  time  of  the 
raid,  and  the  actual  part  played  by  the  Chartered 
Company's  troops  and  the  Reformers  in  that 
poli  ical  rather  than  military  incident.  Very 
graphically  is  the  life  for  those  few  weeks  set 
forth  by  this  woman  whose  husband  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  The  book  is  quite 
as  interesting  as  most  novels.  Here  and  there 
are  touches  of  hysteria,  perhaps;  but  for  the 
main  part  it  is  a  clear  reportorial  account  of  what 
will  doubtless  be  the  beginning  of  a  change  in 
the  political  situation  in  South  Africa. 

The  writer  of  Asia,  in  Carpenter's  Geographi- 
cal Reader  Series  (American  Book  Company, 
New  York),  states  in  his  preface  that  the  title 
chosen  for  this  book  might  well  be  "A  Trip 
Through  Asia  with  the  Children."  This  is  per- 
haps a  fair  description  of  the  book,  but  one 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  putting  a  geographical  fact 
before  the  mind  of  a  child  in  such  language  as 
this,  for  instance :  "  The  most  of  these  volcanic 
islands  of  Japan  are  small,  some  being  no  larger 
than  a  good-sized  farm."  To  the  child  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  this  will  convey  one 
idea  of  size;  to  the  child  of  Dakota  and  the 
western  farming  States  an  entirely  different  view. 
Surely  a  teacher  should  be  a  little  more  exact  in 
choosing  his  language  of  comparison. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  The  Ethics  of  Gambling  Mr.  W.  D.  Mac- 
Kenzie  discusses  rather  elaborately  such  topics 
as  "  The  Need  for  a  Theory  of  Gambling,"  «  The 
Economic  Nature  of  the  Act,"  "The  Moral 
Character  of  the  Act,"  and  so  on.  The  attack 
on  gambling  is  intellectual  rather  than  pietistic, 
and  the  arguments  rest  on  common  sense  and 
moral  sense.    (Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia.) 

The  semi-annual  bound  volume  of  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine  (November,  1896,  to  April,  1897) 
contains  about  1,000  pages  and  more  than  300 
pictures.  It  contains  the  first  installments  of 
three .  particularly  notable  serial  features :  Gen- 
eral Porter's  "  Campaigning  with  Grant,"  Mrs. 
Catherwood's  "The  Days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc," 
and  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  "  Hugh  Wynne."  If 
the  last  named  is  not  the  long-sought  great 
American  novel,  it  at  least  comes  closer  to  it 
than  any  novel  of  the  decade.  From  the  many 
important  single  features  we  will  not  attempt  to 
select  for  special  mention.  "The  Century" 
stands  continuously  and  evenly  not  only  for  high 
literary  production  and  finished  art,  but  for  pub- 
lic spirit,  education,  and  progress.  (The  Century 
Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Myer  is  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  Position  and  Action  in  Singing,  (Edgar  S. 
Werner,  New  York.)  The  volume  is  a  study  of 
the  true  conditions  of  tone.  These  are  attained, 
according  to  Mr.  Myer,  by  some  overturnings  of 
the  traditions  of  voice-culture.    The  work  is  in 
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the  direction  of  a  system  based  upon  free  and 
automatic  movements. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Newhall,  the  author  of  those 
valuable  volumes  "The  Trees  of  Northeastern 
America"  and  "The  Shrubs  of  Northeastern 
America,"  has  now  given  to  the  world  the  logical 
sequence  of  those  books  in  The  Vines  of  North- 
eastern America,  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.)  No  student  of  Mr.  Newhall's  pages  can 
remain  unconvinced  that,  in  equal  and  sometimes 
larger  measure  than  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
vines  have  a  personality  of  their  own.  "  The  vines 
are  all  characters,  even  cranks,  some  of  them ; 
and  the  better  we  know  them,  the  more  of  indi- 
viduality they  seem  to  have ;  and  with  it  all,  the 
better  we  like  them."  The  book  is  one  of  signal 
interest  and  worth. 

Literary  Notes 

— It  is  reported  that  Messrs.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers have  secured  the  American  rights  of  the 
forthcoming  Life  of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  and 
that  the  Life  will  appear  next  autumn. 

— Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  is  the  first  woman 
to  ever  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  Great  Britain.  Her  paper  was  a 
description  of  a  journey  in  1896  through  the  rich 
Chinese  province  of  Szechuan. 

—The  New  York  "  Book  Buyer"  says  that  the 
average  sale  of  each  of  the  late  Professor  Drum- 
mond's  nine  books  was  121,000  copies.  "The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  of  course,  headed 
the  list,  and  its  quota  was  330,000  copies. 

— Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  who  are  to  be 
the  American  publishers  of  the  Polychrome  Bible, 
announce  that  the  publication  will  be  begun  next 
October  by  the  issue  of  three  books — namely. 
Judges,  edited  by  Professor  Moore,  of  Andover ; 
Psalms,  edited  by  Professor  Wellhausen,  of  Mar 
burg ;  and  Isaiah,  by  Canon  Cheyne,  of  Oxford 
Professor  Paul  Haupt,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  is  the  general  editor  of  this  monu- 
mental work.  The  English  publishers  will  be 
Messrs.  James  Clark  &  Co.,  of  London. 

— "  Scribner's  Magazine  "announces  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  life  and  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  country,  which,  if  they  succeed  in 
accomplishing  their  promise,  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  arouse  the  interest  of  every  student  of 
the  labor  problem.  The  articles  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wyckoff,  a  young  University  gradu- 
ate and  student  of  social  problems,  who,  on  being 
told  by  a  "practical "  man  that  his  theories  were 
all  rubbish,  determined  to  test  them.  He  there 
fore  spent  two  years  traveling  through  the  United 
States  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  with  no  money  save 
what  he  could  earn,  and  enduring  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  bis  fellow-laborers.  He  now 
proposes  to  give  in  Scribner's  "  Magazine  "  the 
results  of  his  remarkable  experiment.  His  story 
ought  to  throw  a  new  light  on  arr  obscure  question. 
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The  Religious  World 

The  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly 


From  a  Special  Correspondent 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  which 
met  on  May  20  at  the  grounds  of  the  Winona 
Assembly  and  Summer  School,  Eagle  Lake,  near 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  which  adjourned  late  last  week, 
will  be  remembered  as  a  Home  Missionary  As- 
sembly. This  characteristic  is  due  to  several 
considerations.  Not  only  did  the  interest  in  this 
specific  branch  of  the  denominational  work  com- 
mand earnest  attention,  but  the  affairs  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  in  New  York  occupied 
a  large  amount  of  time.  The  selection  of  the 
Moderator.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  was  dictated  in 
the  main  by  the  same  motive,  and  in  electing 
him  the  Assembly  endeavored  to  show  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  noble  work  which  he  had  done  as 
an  agent  of  the  Board  and  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  furthering  the  work 
directly,  and  in  promoting  its  interests  indirectly, 
as  opportunity  has  been  given  to  him. 

The  matter  of  the  Presbyterian  Building  in  New 
York  caused  more  heated  debates  and  a  greater 
amount  of  extra-Assembly  talk  than  any  other 
subject  that  came  before  the  body.  The  project 
was  originally  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Boards  of  Missions  because  it  prom- 
ised to  prove  a  profitable  investment  of  certain 
funds  which  had  been  left  to  them  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Stuart,  of  New  York.  The  lack  of  complete 
success  that  has  attended  the  Boards  in  their  ven- 
ture was  due  to  the  stringency  of  the  times,  but 
it  was  acknowledged  that  their  showing  was  good 
considering  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  But,  apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  policy  of  real-estate 
investments  by  Boards  which  are  distinctively  be- 
nevolent and  missionary  was  made  subject  of  at- 
tack. For  long  hours  the  conflict  was  waged,  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  being  the  principal  point 
of  attack  because  it  was  commonly  rumored  that 
originally  the  Foreign  Board  had  not  favored  the 
erection  of  so  costly  a  building.  At  times  duiing 
the  debate  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  purely 
visionary  to  hope  for,  much  less  to  expect,  action 
that  should  be  practically  unanimous.  Behind 
and  beneath  all  die  discussion  there  was  a  dis- 
trust of  the  Board  which  found  expression  in 
private  conversation,  but  which  had  no  exponent 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  To  this  feeling 
was  attributed  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  during  the  past 
year  or  years.  The  problem  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly  was  to  allay  this  feeling  and  to  restore 
confidence.  To  this  end  was  die  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  eleven  in  1896  to  investigate 


the  whole  subject.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  eminent  men,  representative  of  various  sec- 
tions and  interests.  The  main  question  was 
whether  the  new  building  should  be  sold  or  re- 
tained, and  the  outcome  in  favor  of  the  latter 
course  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
victory  for  the  majority  of  the  committee,  which 
stood  ten  to  one.  Many  Commissioners  said  in 
private  talk  that  they  purposed  to  vote  with  the 
majority,  while  nevertheless  convinced  that  the 
minority  of  one  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
But  the  main  credit  for  the  final  result  was  due 
rather  to  the  personal  appeal  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Dr.  John  L.  Withrow,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1896, 
than  to  any  other  cause. 

The  Home  Board  came  in  for  a  large  degree  of 
attention  in  another  respect  also.  A  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Board  as 
to  its  methods  of  administration,  and  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  retrenchment  in  expense.  Here- 
tofore there  have  been  two  Secretaries  in  charge 
of  the -details  of  the  work,  and  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations was  aimed  at  this  feature.  No  word 
was  spoken  that  pointed  to  personal  considera- 
tions in  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  yet  there 
were  those  who  suggested  that  such  was  actually 
the  fact  But  the  deeper  cause  lay  in  the  con- 
flict which  has  existed  for  a  long  time  between 
the  varying  plans  of  prosecuting  the  home  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Each  State 
has  its  Synod  (at  least  such  is  the  case  in  gen- 
eral), and  certain  of  the  Synods  have  plans  of 
their  own  according  to  which  they  attend  to  their 
own  needs  before  assisting  in  the  general  work  of 
the  Board  throughout  the  whole  country.  In 
general,  they  neither  give  to  nor  take  from  the 
common  fund.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  there 
was  a  deadly  antagonism  between  this  synodical 
sustentation  plan  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
Board.  The  former  had  the  advantage  of  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  of  conference,  and, 
after  recommending  a  change  in  the  number  of 
Secretaries,  it  sought  to  be  continued  for  another 
year  in  order  to  adjust  and  harmonize  the  plans 
above  mentioned.  This  project  was  brought  to 
naught  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Assembly's  lead- 
ers, and  provision  was  made  for  a  more  represent- 
ative and  genera]  committee.  In  appointing  this 
body  of  fifteen,  the  Moderator  followed  the  dem- 
ocratic course  of  asking  the  Synods  having  such 
plans  to  suggest  three  names  from  which  choice 
might  be  made. 

The  Board  was  also  made  subject  to  attack  on 
account  of  imputed  extravagance  in  administra- 
tion, and  it  was  alleged  that  churches  had  been 
frequently  planted  where  the  needs  of  communi- 
ties were  already  provided  for  by  other  denomina- 
tions.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  previous 
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years  this  has  been  done,  but  the  system  of  pres- 
byterial  co-operation  and  the  observance  of  inter- 
denominational comity  have  reduced  the  evil  to  a 
minimum. 

Probably  the  most  uniform  feature  of  the  ses- 
sions in  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
Boards  of  the  Church  has  been  in  the  piteous 
request  for  more  funds  and  the  complaints  that 
the  contributions  of  the  past  year  have  fallen  off. 
In  one  case  the  Secretary  of  a  Board  told  the 
Assembly  plainly  that  his  predecessor  in  office 
had  become  broken  in  health  as  a  result  of  the 
strain  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  being 
compelled  to  read  numerous  piteous  appeals  for 
help  while  being  faced  by  a  falling  or  depleted 
treasury,  and  he  added  that  he  himself  would  re- 
sign and  go  back  to  the  pastorate  if  there  were 
no  improvement  in  the  near  future.  Another 
Secretary  drew  a  comparison,  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  the  denomination,  between  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians,  adding  that  the  system  of  the 
Roman  Church  might  well  serve  as  a  profitable 
example  to  the  successors  of  Calvin.  In  the  lat- 
ter Church,  he  said,  there  is  no  advertising  of 
debts,  no  frantic  appeals  for  money  to  extricate 
its  Boards  from  difficulties,  no  presentation  of 
"  impending  crises/'  The  Assembly  did  its  best 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  extra  efforts  as  those  which 
have  been  put  forth  during  the  past  year,  by  di- 
recting the  Home  Board  not  to  incur  indebted- 
ness, but  it  was  done  in  ignorance  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation,  and  without  any  real 
understanding  of  the  necessities  laid  upon  the 
Boards  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  churches  come  in. 

In  somewhat  amusing  contrast  with  the  appeals 
of  the  Boards  for  more  money  was  the  report  made 
upon  the  publication  of  a  monthly  paper  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence.  It  is  known  as  the  "Assembly 
Herald,"  and  is  issued  ten  times  each  year,  at  the 
ridiculously  low  subscription  of  ten  cents.  Each 
copy  contains  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  pages, 
and  the  circulation  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  One  Presbytery  had  asked  for  its  dis- 
continuance, and  the  only  reason  that  could  be 
imagined  for  the  request  was  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  paper  (which  is  entirely  out  of 
debt,  has  no  unpaid  bills,  and  has  a  credit  bal- 
ance in  its  bank)  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
practice  of  the  Church  Boards. 

The  Assembly  took  a  step  which  some  regarded 
as  a  movement  toward  Congregationalism  when 
it  ordered  an  overture  sent  to  the  Presbyteries 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  a  final  control 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  particular  church  by 
the  •'  congregation."  As  this  word  is  already 
used  in  two  senses  in  the  constitution,  the  fear 
was  expressed  that  its  use  here  without  qualifica- 
tion would  entail  greater  confusion  than  ever. 

Some  years  ago  active  proposals  were  made 
looking  to  organic  union  with  the  so-called  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church,  but  they  were  rejected 


by  that  denomination  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  undignified  for  the  Northern  Assembly  to  re- 
open the  question.  Nevertheless  there  were  four 
overtures  presented  asking  that  steps  be  taken 
looking  to  that  end.  The  reply  adopted  upon 
motion  of  the  Assembly  was  to  reiterate  a  readi- 
ness to  take  active  measures  as  soon  as  the  Lord 
in  his  providence  shall  open  the  way.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  proposals  of  this  sort  must  be  inau- 
gurated by  the  sister  Church. 

A  step  in  advance  was  marked  by  the  adoption  of 
the  report  on  Systematic  Beneficence.  System- 
atic and  proportionate  giving  has  been  urged  time 
out  of  mind,  but  active  steps  were  never  taken  to 
secure  it  till  this  year,  when  it  was  decided  to  in- 
augurate the  pledge  system.  Each  church  is  to 
be  canvassed  in  order  to  ascertain  what  each 
member  will  pledge  himself  to  give  to  each  of  the 
Boards.  These  pledges  are  to  be  sent  to  a  cen- 
tral bureau  where  footings  are  to  be  made,  and 
the  Boards  are  to  be  authorized  to  make  their 
appropriations  upon  this  as  a  more  solid  basis  of 
calculation.  It  differs  from  the  assessment  plan, 
and  yet  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  The  hope  is 
that  by  this  means  the  fluctuations  to  which  die 
present  haphazard  method  is  liable  may  be  obvi- 
ated, and  the  debts  of  Boards  be  made  a  thing  of 
the  past.  It  means  more  machinery  of  collection, 
but  it  promises  increased  receipts. 

This  Assembly  saw  the  passing,  not  the  con- 
summation, of  the  project  of  seminary  control. 
For  several  years  the  matter  has  been  a  cause  of 
discord  and  dissension.  Three  small  institutions 
adopted  the  methods  required,  but  the  replies 
from  all  the  larger  ones,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Princeton,  were  to  the  effect  that  any 
charter  changes  which  should  give  the  Assembly 
a  footing  in  the  civic  courts  were  either  impos- 
sible, or  inexpedient,  or  unnecessary.  The  final 
action  of  the  Assembly  was  to  accept  these 
answers  as  "  sincere."  The  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee to  regard  them  as  *' satisfactory "  was 
opposed  by  those  who  remained  of  the  party 
that  inaugurated  the  movement,  and  the  inter- 
change of  words  was  made.  The  hope  that  was 
expressed  at  the  close  of  the  resolutions  that 
these  seminaries  might  hereafter  find  it  possible 
to  accept  the  Assembly's  previous  proposals  was 
a  harmless  addendum  thrown  in  as  a  sop  to  the 
irreconcilables.  But  the  fact  remains  that  As- 
sembly control  of  the  seminaries  by  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  civil  power  is  absolutely  dead. 

Reverence  for  the  methods  of  legislation  by 
the  Assembly  receives  many  a  shock.  A  case  in 
point  is  found  in  the  latest  appearance  of  the 
"boycott"  of  Union  Seminary.  The  Judicial 
Committee  reported  on  an  appeal  and  a  com- 
plaint against  certain  action  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  and  recommended  certain  action  to  be 
taken.  The  case  was  read  by  its  caption  only, 
and  no  intimation  was  given  that  this  burning 
question  was  being  voted  upon.  The  vote  was 
taken  without  debate,  and  the  Church  is  left  to 
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interpret  it  as  it  sees  fit.  Two  years  ago  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  was  "instructed  and 
enjoined  "  not  to  "  receive  under  its  care  with  a 
view  to  licensure  any  students  who  are  pursuing 
or  intending  to  pursue  their  theological  studies 
in  seminaries  for  whose  instructions  the  General 
Assembly  disavows  responsibility."  This  lan- 
guage was  reaffirmed  in  1896,  but  the  question 
arose  whether  the  licensure  of  such  students  was 
thereby  enjoined  also.  The  appeal  and  com- 
plaint had  reference  to  this  question.  The  action 
this  year  says  that  the  words  "instruct"  and 
" enjoin "  in  the  answer  of  1896  "are  to  be  re- 
garded as  universal  in  their  application,"  and  it 
is  also  said  that  "  *  the  right  of  the  Presbytery  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
licensure '  is  a  declaration  applicable  to  all  Pres- 
byteries alike."  It  is  added  that  "this  Assem- 
bly emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  the  Presbyteries 
of  the  Church  are  under  one  constitution,  and 
that  what  is  lawful  in  one  is  lawful  in  all.  And 
the  Presbyteries,  in  the  exercise  and  discharge  of 
their  rights  and  obligations,  are  subject  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  higher  judicatories." 
The  intention  of  the  Committee  was  to  settle  the 
question  and  to  say  that  New  York  Presbytery 
was  at  liberty  to  license  Union's  students,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  evidently  extended  the  injunc- 
tion against  their  reception  "  under  care  "  to  all 
the  Presbyteries  by  quoting  with  approval  the 
words,  "  Obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  is  obligatory  on  all  the  Presbyteries." 
In  brief,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  was  to  ex- 
tend the  "  boycott "  to  all  the  Presbyteries,  while 
placing  it  within  the  power  of  any  Presbytery  to 
license  a  man  who  had  studied  at  Union  Semi- 
nary provided  he  be  able  to  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
amination* The  Committee  intended  to  liberalize 
the  practice  of  the  Church,  but  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  it  succeeded.  The  practical  out- 
come, if  it  really  succeeded,  is  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  student  at  Union  Seminary  to  re- 
ceive aid  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  to  cut  off  such  student  from  the  benefit 
of  any  Presbytery's  "care,"  but  no  obstacle 
stands  in  his  way  to  licensure  if  he  be  able  to  en- 
dure doctrinal  tests  and  to  pass  scholastic  exam- 
ination. 

Two  motives  are  known  for  the  selection  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Winona  Assembly  and  Summer 
School  Association  for  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  next  year.  The  appeal  openly 
made  by  its  advocates  was  that  to  refuse  to  re- 
turn would  be  to  "  disapprove  "  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  one  of  the  directors,  when  advocating 
the  selection  of  Winona  in  a  public  speech,  asked 
the  Assembly  to  "  indorse  "  the  Association,  and 
thus  "lift  us  out  of  our  troubles."  This  plea 
gained  some  force  from  the  statement  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  Association 
goes  to  the  benefit  of  home  missions.  The 
second  motive  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Assembly  has  been  isolated  instead  of  being  lost 


in  a  large  city  or  town.  The  members  have  come 
into  closer  relations,  matters  have  been  talked  over 
and  discussed  as  never  before,  and  in  general  in- 
telligent action  has  been  possible.  The  leaders 
of  previous  years  have  been  absent,  and  there 
has  been  less  dictation  than  has  sometimes  been 
the  case.  But  these  motives  counted  for  nothing 
with  those  who  desired  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
next  year..  They  contended  that  the  Quaker 
City  was  the  logical  place  to  meet,  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  state  that  they  believed  that  in  select- 
ing Winona  again  the  Assembly  had  been  prosti- 
tuted to  advertising  purposes.  *** 

Annual  Meeting  of  Unitarians 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  just 
held  its  seventy-second  anniversary  in  Boston. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  John  D.  Long, 
the  Vice-President,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  took  the 
chair.  In  his  address  he  said :  "  Your  financial 
resources  have  suffered  but  little,  while  business 
in  general  has  been  passing  through  the  '  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.'  This  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  the  Treasurer's  report  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Unitarianism  was  never  so  much  alive 
as  it  is  to-day.  Sometimes  it  almost  seems  as 
though  the  whole  religious  world  were  tearing 
itself  to  pieces  over  the  question  of  the  literal 
truth  of  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale.  We 
need  concern  ourselves  but  little  with  that. 
Men  everywhere  are  seeking  for  harmony  and 
unity  of  action,  the  very  principle  for  which  Uni- 
taiianism  has  stood  for  fifty  years.  We  are 
still  looking  toward  that  higher  life,  never  more 
hopefully  and  never  more  alive."  The  Treas- 
urer's report  showed  a  balance  of  $1,920  on  hand. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  full  of  encouragement.  He  says 
their  first  difficulty  has  been  the  necessity  of  not 
spending  money  which  'they  did  not  have.  Four- 
teen new  church  organizations  have  been  added, 
and  several  new  houses  of  worship  been  built 
and  dedicated  during  the  last  year.  They  have 
book-rooms  and  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 
Within  ten  miles  from  the  State  House  in  Bos- 
ton they  have  now  fifty-nine  churches.  Cordial 
relations  are  maintained  with  the  Unitarian 
churches  in  Hungary.  There  is  also  a  Mission 
in  Japan,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Clay  Mac- 
Cauley.  Mr.  MacCauley  was  present,  and  read 
a  report  on  the  work  there.  He  said  that  the 
Unitarian  body  was  better  known  in  Japan  than 
any  other  foreign  religious  body,  and  the  name 
Unitarian  had  become  incorporated  into  the  Jap- 
anese language  as  meaning  reason  in  religion. 
An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  extension  of 
the  work  in  Japan.  The  crowded  evening  meet- 
ing at  Tremont  Temple  was  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer.  Dr.  Collyer 
took  his  text  from  the  words  of  Paul, "  The  church 
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of  the  living  God."  He  spoke  of  the  tendency  to 
worldliness  in  church  life,  and  said  that  while  we 
had  a  worldly  church  it  would  never  be  more 
than  a  phantom.  The  church  should  hold  its 
banners  high  above  the  mire  of  this  world,  and 
cling  fast  to  the  primal  truths.  An  important 
new  action  was  the  result  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Hor- 
ton  favoring  the  bringing  together  of  the  Young 
People's  Societies  of  the  Unitarian  and  Univer- 
salis! denominations.  This  met  with  warm  ap- 
proval, and  it  was  voted  that  a  delegate  be  sent 
to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Universalist 
body  in  Detroit. 


A  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting 

The  orthodox  branch  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  in  New  York  has  just  held  its  202d 
Yearly  Meeting  in  this  city.  In  describing  the 
gathering  of  the  people  at  the  Gramercy  Park 
Meeting-IIouse  the  "  Tribune  "  said :  "  The  char- 
acteristic attire  of  the  Quaker  of  the  olden 
time,  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  straight-collared 
coat,  the  dove-colored  dresses  and  sugar-scoop 
bonnets,  have  become  things  of  the  past,  but  the 
serene  smile  and  tranquil  peace  on  the  face,  and 
the  grace  of  kindliness,  are  retained  among  the 
birthrights  of  the  friendly  folk."  Devotional  fol- 
lowed by  business  meetings  were  held  every  day 
for  a  week,  except  on  Sunday,  when  there  were 
three  special  services.  Reports  were  given  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  many  ministers  from 
which  were  present.  The  present  number  of 
ministers  in  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  is 
sixty-nine,  and  of  elders  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three.  Some  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  the 
addresses  were:  "That  the  central  truth  of 
Christianity  is  the  power  of  the  atonement,  the 
cross  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  all  enduring  Christian  character  must  be 
built  upon  this  foundation ;  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  met  the  needs  of  humanity  on  every 
possible  side ;  that  the  rescue  of  immortal  souls 
involved  for  Him  infinite  sacrifice,  infinite  sub- 
mission ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  reveals  them  to  His  servants  and 
gives  to  them  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  co- 
workers with  Him  in  the  work  of  winning  souls." 
There  was  an  interesting  consideration  one  day 
of  the  different  aspects  in  which  truth  presents 
itself  to  different  minds,  caused  by  a  slight  sug- 
gestion of  unsoundness  of  doctrine  in  one  of  the 
reports.  A  social  gathering  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  closed 
with  a  spirited  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  T. 
McEwen,  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  evening  sessions  of  the  meetings 
were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
missionary  and  philanthropic  objects  claiming 
their  attention.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
veteran  Sunday-school  worker,  Ralph  Wells; 
Theophilus  Waldemeier,  of  Palestine ;  the  Rev. 
James  L,  Barton,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  Joshua  L, 


Bailey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth. 

Bishop  Andrews's  Anniversary 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  Bishop  Edward  G.  Andrews,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  celebrated  in  New  York 
on  May  24.  Eight  bishops  were  ordained  at  the 
same  time,  four  of  whom  have  since  died.  The 
remaining  three  celebrated  the  event  in  their  re- 
spective cities — the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  S.  foster 
in  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Stephen  M.  Merrill 
and  Thomas  Bowman  in  Chicago.  The  service 
in  honor  of  Bishop  Andrews  was  held  in  Grace 
M.  E.  Church,  West  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Street.  The  Methodist  Social  Union,  of  which 
J.  A.  Punderford  is  President,  extended  cordial 
greetings  and  congratulations.  A  silver  service 
was  presented  to  the  Bishop  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
V.  Kelly,  of  Brooklyn,  on  behalf  of  the  Preach- 
ers' Meeting ;  and  a  sum  of  money  from  a  number 
of  friends  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bowles  Colgate. 
A  supper  was  served  in  the  Sunday-school  room 
later  at  which  about  four  hundred  guests  partici- 
pated. 

A  Notable  Pastor  and  Pastorate 

One  of  the  most  distinguished,  brilliant,  and 
useful  pastorates  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Church  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.DM 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Richmond, 
Va.  For  fifty-two  years  Dr.  Hoge  has  ministered 
to  the  church,  of  which  he  was  the  first,  and  of 
which  he  has  been  the  only,  pastor.  The  Louis- 
ville "  Courier-Journal "  of  May  23  contained  a 
beautiful  and  appreciative  article  on  Dr.  Hoge, 
whom  the  writer  calls  indisputably  the  first  cit- 
izen of  Richmond  and  the  most  eminent  Presby- 
terian of  the  South.  The  tribute  is  well  deserved 
and  accurate.  No  preacher  in  the  South,  and 
few,  if  any,  in  the  North,  surpass  him  in  pulpit 
power.  He  is  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
his  eye  is  not  dimmed  and  his  natural  strength 
is  unabated.  During  the  war  he  was  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  Confederacy,  and  he  was  the 
loyal  and  lifelong  friend  of  General  Lee.  When 
the  war  was  ended,  he  recognized  the  fact  and 
cordially  accepted  the  result.  He  is  an  orator  of 
the  old  school,  but  still  sways  his  audiences  by 
the  magic  of  an  almost  matchless  eloquence.  As 
a  theologian  he  is  a  firm  Calvinist,  but  his  Chris- 
tianity is  broader  than  his  theology.  When  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  pastorate  was  celebrated, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  Baptists  and  Meth- 
odists, vied  with  one  another  in  testifying  their 
appreciation  of  his  unique  ministry.  No  other 
pastorate  of  any  minister  now  living  in  the  United 
States  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Dr.  Hoge, 
except  that  of  Dr.  Storrs  in  Brooklyn ;  and  the 
Richmond  divine  has  been  in  that  city  about 
one  year  longer  than  Dr.  Storrs  in  the  City  of 
Churches.    When  Dr.  Hoge  passes  away,  the 
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most  eloquent  voice  in  all  the  South  will  be 
hushed.  That  event,  happily,  however,  seems  far 
in  the  distance. 

The  English  Congregational  Union 
Among  the  May  meetings  of  the  religious  world 
in  England,  that  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  has  lately  been  held  in  Lon- 
don. From  the  reports  in  the  English  papers  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  great  interest.  The  pres- 
ent Chairman  is  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Berry,  D.D., 
of  Wolverhampton.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,  of 
the  Crouch  End  Church,  London,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
meetings  was  the  appearance  and  address  of  the 
Rev.  L.  D.  Bevan,  D.D.,  of  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
who  responded  to  the  welcome  given  to  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Colonies.  He  spoke  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Victorians  to  the  Mother  Country, 
their  loyalty  to  the  great  principles  of  English 
righteousness,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  old  faith. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said :  "  In  Aus- 
tralia there  are  no  heresy-hunts.  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  up  one.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  no  heretics ;  and  if  we  had,  we 
have  not  got  the  other  fellows  to  hunt  them  out. 
I  question  whether  any  of  us  is  orthodox  enough 
to  be  a  heresy-hunter."  Happy  colonies !  May 
America  some  day  attain  to  their  state  of  uni- 
versal heterodoxy — or  universal  tolerance ! 

The  interest  of  the  meetings  centered,  as 
usual,  in  the  address  from  the  Chair.  Dr.  Berry 
chose  for  his  subject  "  Congregational  Church- 
manship:  Its  Privileges  and  Obligations."  He 
emphasized  those  distinctive  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  associated  with  his  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  held  that  "  the  Church  that 
is  truest  to  itself  has  most  and  best  to  communi- 
cate to  others."  He  repudiated  the  "  one  fold 
heresy,"  and  said  that  "  without  finality  and  uni- 
formity in  organization,  every  Church  of  Christ 
should  possess  the  elements  of  the  common 
faith ;  should  bear  witness  to  the  mission  of  the 
common  Lord;  and  should  loyally  work  for  the 
common  kingdom."  To  speak  of  "  Congrega- 
tional Churchmanship  "  is  to  assume  and  assist 
other  possible  types  of  churchmanship.  The  fun- 
damental belief  common  to  all  the  Free  Churches 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  Lord's  assurance  that 
"where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His 
name,  He  is  in  the  midst."  Where  Christ  is,  there 
is  a  Christian  church.  The  affirmation  on  which 
Congregationalism  is  founded  is  that  personal 
salvation  is  essential  to  churchmanship,  not 
churchmanship  to  personal  salvation.  Com- 
menting on  Dr.  Berry's  address,  the  "  Christian 
World  "  says  "  that  it  is  Christian  men,  become 
such  by  conviction  and  conscious  union  with 
their  Head,  who  make  the  Church,  and  rot  the 
Church  which  makes  men  Christian;  that  the 
individual,  religiously  considered,  is  not  complete 
in  himself,  but  becomes  such  only  by  union  with 
the  spiritual  community ;  and  that  the  communi- 


ties so  formed  are  directly  related  to  an  unseen 
Lord,  by  whose  laws  they  are  governed,  and  in 
whose  constant  inspiration  they  live  and  grow ; 
these  were  truths  belonging  to  the  very  quick 
and  center  of  Free  Church  life,  which  it  was  good 
to  hear  so  eloquently  expounded  and  so  power- 
fully driven  home."  In  closing,  Dr.  Berry  made 
a  strong  plea  for  the  church  prayer-meeting.  He 
urged  that  business  matters  be  kept  subsidiary  to 
the  exercises  of  devotion.  They  had  been  neg- 
lecting what  he  called  their  u  power  room." 
There  should  be  more  fellowship  in  prayer,  quiet 
communion  with  God,  and  mutual  converse  and 
encouragement  in  spiritual  things.  In  speaking 
of  this  portion  of  his  address  the  "Christian 
World  "says: 

By  all  means  let  the  church-meeting  be  made  a  more 
interesting  and  a  more  profitable  function  than  usually 
it  is.  There  is  room  for  improvement  1  Let  there  be 
more  spontaneous  utterance  in  it  if  that  be  called  for, 
though  even  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  readi- 
est speakers  are  not  always  the  best  Christians,  and  that 
"liberty  of  prophesying"  means  too  often  the  unmuz- 
zling of  the  bores  and  cranks  who  infest  religious  socie- 
ties. But  ...  as  the  community  grows  more  and  more 
into  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  tendency  will  be  less  and 
less  toward  the  word  spoken  than  to  the  deed  done.  .  . 
The  Church  is  already  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing its  every  phase  of  religious  emotion ;  it  is  yet 
a  mere  tyro  in  the  business  of  obeying  Christ's  law  and 
getting  It  obeyed  In  the  world. 

The  ** Diamond"  Jubilee  meeting  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  interest.  The  venerable  Rev. 
Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  presided.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Dr.  Berry  on  "  Some  Ndtable  Religious 
Movements  of  the  Reign ;"  Dr.  Mackennal,  on 
"The  Development  of  the  Social  Idea  in  the 
Reign  of  Victoria ;"  Dr.  Parker,  on  "  The  Great 
Congregational  Pastors  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign ;" 
and  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.,  on  "The 
Relation  of  the  Free  Churches  to  the  Hanoverian 
Dyoasty."  Of  the  Queen  he  said :  "  There  has 
been  in  her  manner  towards  Nonconformists  a 
royal  breadth  of  sentiment  and  feeling  well  befit- 
ting her  dynasty."  After  the  singing  of  the 
national  anthem  the  meeting  closed  by  the 
audience  rising,  at  the  Chairman's  invitation,  to 
give  unanimous  assent  to  a  resolution  of  loyal 
congratulation  being  forwarded  to  her  Majesty. 

The  Color  Line 

Evidences  are  multiplying  that  our  colored 
citizens  are  meeting  the  question  of  the  color  line 
in  the  very  best  way  that  it  can  possibly  be  met, 
namely,  by  studying  the  conditions  in  which  their 
people  are  living,  and  by  seeking  to  improve  them- 
selves socially  and  physically,  as  well  as  morally 
and  spiritually.  The  Conferences  at  Tuskegee 
and  Atlanta  have  been  steps  in  this  direction. 
Another  conference  of  the  same  kind  has  lately 
been  held  at  Straight  University  in  New  Orleans. 
The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  colored  people 
has  become  so  great  as  to  excite  general  atten- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  school 
accommodation  and  that  a  large  number  of  children 
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of  school  age  are  not  enjoying  school  privileges 
has  also  attracted  attention.  These  facts  led  to 
the  Conference,  which  considered  at  successive 
sessions  three  questions  :  first,  the  causes  of  the 
death-rate  among  the  colored  people;  second, 
the  industrial  condition  and  the  progress  of  the 
people ;  and,  third,  education  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  public  school.  These 
questions  were  treated  in  a  practical  way  by 
specialists.  For  instance,  we  notice  in  the  pro- 
gramme such  questions  as  these :  "  Parties  Re- 
sponsible for  the  Sanitary  Condition :  the  City, 
the  Landlord,  and  the  Tenant ;"  "  Facilities  for 
Buying  Homes  through  Loan  and  Homestead 
Associations ;"  "  Causes  of  Non-attendance  of  a 
Large  Proportion  of  Children  of  School  Age,  and 
Suggestions  as  to  Its  Remedy."  Our  colored 
citizens  are  taking  hold  of  practical  problems  far 
more  swiftly  than  could  have  been  expected,  and 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  having  among  them 
some  leaders  of  splendid  gifts,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  the  late  President  Price,  of  Living- 
stone College,  and,  pre-eminently,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  Tuskegee.  They  are  fast  winning 
for  themselves  the  recognition  which  never  could 
have  been  won  in  any  other  way. 

Another  Summer  School  in  England 
We  have  received  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a  summer  school  this  season  in 
connection  with  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  No 
such  school  has  been  announced,  but  one  under 
the  care  of  the  Friends  is  to  be  held  at  Scarbor- 
ough, the  famous  English  watering-place  near 
the  cathedral  city  of  York.  It  will  be  held  from 
August  4  to  18.  The  director  of  the  school  will 
be  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  D.Litt.,  Univer- 
sity Lecturer  on  Paleography  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Professor  Harris  will  deliver  lec- 
tures on  the  Life  of  Christ  and  on  the  Sub- 
Apostolic  Age,  and  will  also  give  general  lectures 
on  the  New  Testament.  Old  Testament  lectures 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  of  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford ;  another  course  on  the  Mon- 
umental History  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Profes- 
sor Rogers,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in  this 
country ;  and  still  other  and  more  popular  lectures 
by  Professors  R.  G.'MouIton,  George  Adam 
Smith,  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  Mrs.  Lewis  (the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Lewis  Syriac  Codex),  and  by  others 
equally  well  known  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Scarborough  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  all  the  English  watering-places.  It  is  not 
far  from  Whitby,  and  is  near  the  center  of  a  coun- 
try rich  in  historic  interest  A  summer  school  in 
England  has  one  advantage  over  any  which  might 
be  held  in  this  country :  it  may  be  attended  in 
the  consciousness  that  the  temperature  will  not 
make  study  a  burden  to  the  flesh.  We  are  not 
able  to  give  further  information  concerning  this 
school,  but  presume  letters  addressed  to  Profes- 
sor J.  Rendel  Harris,  Cambridge,  England,  would 
receive  attention. 


A  Singular  Library 
Different  people  place  very  different  estimates 
on  the  same  thing.  The  Library  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia 
has  decided  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward's  "  A  Singular  Life  "  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  library  of  that  institution.  We  are  in- 
formed on  good  authority  that  the  decision  is 
made  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  heretical  tend- 
ency. An  inquirer  for  the  book  was  recently 
informed  that  there  was  no  copy  in  the  library 
and  that  "  there  would  be  none."  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  this  announcement  comes  the  news 
that  the  book  has  been  selected  by  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Sunday-school  of  one  of  the 
larger  suburban  evangelical  churches  and  placed 
on  the  library  shelves  with  a  recommendation  as 
good  and  wholesome  reading.  Many  who  have 
read  this  book  have  felt  that  the  title  might  well 
be  changed  to  "  A  Consecrated  Life ;"  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  book  has  been  written  within  the 
last  few  years  better  calculated  to  inspire  the 
young  to  consecrated  living.  The  Philadelphia 
library  referred  to  is  not  large,  but  has  on  its 
shelves  Scott's  novels,  some  of  Hardy's,  and  all  of 
"  Pansy's  "  books,  and  yet  the  Committee  feel  that 
they  have  no  place  for  this  book  which  touches 
the  life  and  problems  of  to  day  more  deeply  than 
any  of  the  others.  If  the  young' hero  was  an 
alleged  theological  heretic,  his  spirit  was  the  kind 
that  makes  the  true  hero,  and  his  life  came  much 
nearer  than  the  average  to  the  life  of  Him  who 
died  that  we  might  live. 

Notes 
Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Oxford,  the  well-known  student  of  the 
Old  Testament,  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  on  M  Israel 
After  the  Exodus."  He  is  also  to  lecture  in  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  perhaps  at  other  points. 

According  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Hazen,  the  total 
number  of  Congregational  churches  that  will  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  Year-Book  is  5,428.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  were  added  during  the  year.  The  church 
members  number  615,220,  the  net  gain  being  12,661  The 
additions  on  confession  during  the  year  were  32,137. 
The  number  of  Sunday-school  members  is  687,575.  The 
benevolent  contributions  were  £2,129,456. 

A  conference  for  the  comparison  of  views  on  moral, 
social,  and  economic  questions  was  held  last  summer  at 
the  home  of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  at  Fort  Edward, 
N.  Y.  Another  conference  will  be  held  this  year,  June 
23-30,  for  the  consideration  of  the  same  subjects. 
Among  those  interested  in  the  conference  we  notice,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Mills,  President  Gates,  of  Iowa,  Pro- 
fessor Commons,  of  Syracuse,  Professor  Parsons,  of 
Boston,  Professor  Bemis  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Hon.  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  of  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  likely  to  be  chosen  as 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Brewster  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale.  He  has  been  rector  of  Grace  Church  since  1888, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Long  Island.  Bishop  Williams  is  known  to 
favor  Mr.  Brewster,  and  the  latter,  his  friends  think, 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for 
the  position. 


The  Season's  Conventions 


RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS 

In  1897,  as  in  former  years,  the  meetings  of 
national  and  international  scope  held  for  purely 
religious  objects  will  be  among  the  largest  gather- 
ings of  midsummer.  Thus,  at  San  Francisco  the 
Christian  Endeavorers  will  assemble  by  thou- 
sands  in  the  second  week  of  July,  while  in  the 
following  week  the  Epworth  League  will  hold  its 
third  International  Conference  at  Toronto.  So 
far  as  climatic  conditions  are  concerned,  both 
dries  are  regarded  as  desirable  convention  points 
in  July.  Another  largely  attended  convention 
will  be  that  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union, 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  15-18. 

But  even  more  attractive  to  many  young  peo- 
ple will  be  die  quiet  of  shaded  Northfield,  in 
Massachusetts,  which  has  been  made  famous  as 
the  home  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  and  the  seat  of 
his  well-known  schools.  There  will  be  no  great 
mass-meetings  here;  the  gatherings  will  rather 
take  the  form  of  a  series  of  conferences  and 
schools  for  Bible  study.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A .,  and 
especially  the  college  students'  branch  of  that 
organization^  WrJH  have  an  important  part  in  these 
conferences,  and  the  Young  Women's  Student 
movement  will  also  be  represented.  Similar  pro- 
grammes of  summer  study  have  been  projected 
for  the  annual  Lake  Geneva  (Wis.)  Conferences. 
The  first  International  Convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  representing  an  im- 
portant movement  among  the  laymen  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  will  be  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y„  October  13. 

No  missionary  meeting  of  the  next  six  months 
will  equal  in  importance  that  of  the  American 
Board  at  New  Haven,  October  12-15 ;  the  two 
chief  speakers  on  this  occasion  will  be  Dr.  Storrs 
and  Dr.  Meredith,  of  Brooklyn.  In  the  following 
week,  at  Minneapolis,  will  occur  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

During  the  year  two  or  three  very  important 
meetings  in  behalf  of  temperance  will  be  held  by 
religious  organizations.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  will  meet  at  Scranton, 
Pa^  August  27.  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  excellent  results  accomplished 
by  this  society  in  the  past,  largely  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  the  Rev.  Father  Doyle,  of 
New  York  City. 

October  23  there  will  assemble  at  Toronto  the 
World's  Convention  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  in  which  most  of  the  forty 
countries  where  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  organized  will 
be  represented  by  delegates.  This  great  world's 
meeting  will  be  followed  by  a  convention  of  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Buffalo,  at  which  Lady 
Henry   Somerset  and  other  delegates    to    the 


Toronto  meeting  from  beyond  the  seas  will  be 
present. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

The  great  gathering  of  teachers  for  the  year  will 
be  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Milwaukee,  July  6-9.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  attendance  at  this  meeting 
should  exceed  20,000,  as  the  railroads  have  offered 
special  inducements.  All  departments  of  public 
school  and  higher  educational  work  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  various  programmes  of  the  general, 
section,  and  committee  meetings  announced  by 
Secretary  Irwin  Shepard,  of  the  Minnesota  Nor- 
mal School  at  Winona. 

Of  quite  a  different  character,  in  one  sense,  will 
be  the  smaller  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  at  Montreal,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  N.  £.  A.  sessions  at  Milwaukee.  The 
attendance  at  this  meeting  is  generally  confined 
to  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States,  but  em- 
inent speakers  are  always  present,  and  the  broad- 
est themes  are  discussed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  will  address 
the  Montreal  meeting. 

At  the  New  York  University  Convocation  in 
Albany,  June  23-25,  the  allied  interests  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  will  receive  special 
attention. 

The  American  Manual  Training  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  New  Haven  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  there  will 
be  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  work  of  manual- 
training  schools. 

The  Music  Teachers'  National  Association  will 
meet  in  New  York  City,  June  24-28.  This  body 
is  interested  in  promoting  the  introduction  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  music  in  public  schools  and 
colleges. 

In  this  forecast  of  educational  gatherings  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  omit  mention  of  the  col- 
lege commencement  season  which  is  just  upon  us, 
although  it  is  probably  true  that  the  typical  col- 
lege commencement  is  less  an  occasion  of  serious 
conference  on  educational  problems  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Among  the  important  commencement  dates  of 
1897  are  the  following : 

June  9,  Vassar  College,  Columbia  University,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America;  June  10,  New  York  University ;  June 
11,  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  June  12,  United  States 
Military  Academy  ;  June  15.  Rutgers  College ;  June  16, 
Brown.  Colgate,  Princeton,  Vanderbilt,  and  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  Universities,  and  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute ;  June  17,  Cornell  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versities, the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology;  June  22,  Smith  College  and 
Western  Reserve  University ;  June  23,  Hobart,  Lafay- 
ette, Mt.  Holyoke,  Oberlin,  and  Williams  Colleges,  and 
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Washington  and  Jefferson  University ;  June  24,  Bow- 
doin,  Dartmouth,  Hamilton,  Kenyon,  Trinity,  and 
William  and  Mary  Colleges ;  June  29,  Union  College ; 
June  JO,  Amherst  and  Middlebury  Colleges,  and  Har- 
vard-, Wesleyan,  and  Yak  Universities ;  July  1,  Bates 
College  and  the  University  of  Michigan ;  August  5,  the 
University  of  the  South. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESSES 

It  happens  this  year  that  several  scientific  con- 
ventions of  more  than  ordinary  interest  will  be 
held  on  American  soil.  The  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  to  meet  in 
Toronto,  August  18.  (The  Detroit  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  will  have  been  con- 
cluded a  few  days  before  that  date.)  Eminent 
British  scientists,  led  by  Lord  Lister,  Lord  Kel- 
vin, and  Sir  John  Evans,  the  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  present  year,  will  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  proceedings  at  Toronto,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  will  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  these  men. 

The  British  Medical  Association,  another 
learned  body  of  great  dignity  and  influence,  has 
also  decided  to  hold  its  meeting  in  Canada  this 
year,  rather  than  in  the  British  Isles ;  Montreal 
has  been  selected  as  the  place,  and  August  31  as 
the  time.  This  will  permit  many  of  the  English 
delegates  to  the  Toronto  meeting  to  be  present 
at  both  gatherings. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  just 
celebrated,  in  Philadelphia,  its  golden  jubilee. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will  assemble 
at  Cleveland,  August  25-27 ;  the  President  for 
the  current  year  is  the  Hon.  James  M.  Wool- 
worth,  of  Nebraska. 

The  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at 
Toronto,  July  7-14,  will  be  international  in  repre- 
sentation. Nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
Mexico,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  send 
delegations.  The  subjects  of  charity  organiza- 
tion, social  settlements,  juvenile  reformation,  and 
child-saving  work  will  receive  special  attention  in 
the  general  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  sec- 
tions will  be  organized  for  the  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters. 

Kindred  topics  will  have  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion's Saratoga  meeting,  August  31 -September  4 ; 
and  at  the  Conference  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  at  Austin,  Texas,  October  16-20,  the 
problems  pertaining  directly  to  the  science  of 
penology  will  be  discussed. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, July  26,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ses- 
sions will  be  held  at  Greenacre,  Me.,  the  home  of 
the  late  Moses  G.  Farmer,  and  will  mark  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  career  as  an 
electrical  inventor.  Other  conferences  at  Green- 
acre  will  discuss  Evolution,  Psychology,  Sociol- 
ogy, Education,  Music,  Comparative  Religion. 

The  joint  meeting  in  London  next  month  of 
the  library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  American  library  Association  will  attract 


a  number  of  American  librarians.  This  meeting 
will  be  preceded,  however,  by  a  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Philadelphia, 
June  21-25,  which  will  doubtless  be  attended  by 
many  whose  limited  vacations  will  not  admit  of 
the  transatlantic  journey. 

A  few  American  geologists  have  arranged  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  International  Geologi- 
cal Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  in  August. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

The  summer  instruction  now  given  in  the 
United  States  is  most  varied  in  character.  A 
dozen  or  more  of  the  leading  universities  offer 
courses  for  about  six  weeks  of  the  summer  which 
differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  offered 
during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  same  professors 
conduct  the  work,  and  the  same  facilities  are 
afforded  the  student.  In  thirty  or  forty  other 
universities  and  colleges  the  work  is  less  preten- 
tious, in  some  of  them  being  quite  elementary. 
There  are  perhaps  one  hundred  summer  schools 
not  connected  with  other  educational  institutions, 
and  as  to  these  no  generalization  whatever  would 
be  safe.  Of  the  special  schools  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  organized  and  equipped  for 
teachers.  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Summer  School  at 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  are  examples  of  this  class. 
These  have  been  long  established.  In  very  recent 
years  a  few  institutions  here  and  there  have 
begun  to  offer  superior  advantages  for  advanced 
work  in  pedagogy.  Colonel  Parker's  Chicago 
Normal  School,  the  Teachers'  College  in  New 
York  City,  the  New  York  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  and  Clark  University  have 
made  special  efforts  in  this  direction.  All  of 
these  give  summer  courses  for  teachers,  provid- 
ing instruction  of  the  very  highest  order. 

Of  the  summer  schools  devoted  to  natural 
science  the  one  most  widely  known  and  most 
firmly  established  is  the  Marine  Biological  Lab- 
oratory at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  which  is  just 
opening  for  the  tenth  annual  session.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  summer  school  of  biology 
in  the  world  (there  were  about  two  hundied  per- 
sons in  attendance  last  year),  and  next  to  the 
Naples  Station  it  takes  first  rank  in  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  contributions  to  knowledge 
which  have  gone  out  from  it.  It  is,  too,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  successful  intercollegiate  co- 
operation. The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Aits  and 
Sciences  maintains  a  similar  laboratory,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  University  of  California  and 
Leland  Stanford  University  offer  like  facilities  in 
summer  to  biological  students. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  at 
Philadelphia,  will  provide  lecture  courses  in  psy- 
chology, mathematics,  Latin,  and  mediaeval  his- 
tory. 

Passing  to  the  less  formal  and  more  popular 
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schemes  of  summer  instruction,  we  note  that 
Chautauqua  this  year  takes  up  German  and 
Roman  history  and  institutions,  together  with 
current  'social  and  industrial  problems,  while  in 
the  department  known  as  "  The  New  Education 
in  the  Church  "  a  course  of  lectures  is  to  be  given 
by  President  W.  L.  Hervey  on  the  principles  of 
Sunday-school  teaching. 

Space  is  lacking  for  mention  of  the  scores  of 
lesser  "  Chautauquas  "  throughout  the  country 
which  will  reproduce  more  or  less  perfectly  a 
great  many  of  the  important  features  of  the  par- 
ent institution. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
has  for  years  conducted  Summer  Bible  Schools. 
These  are  not  religious  conventions,  but  are  actual 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  both  in  the 
original  tongues  and  in  the  English.  The  work 
is  in  most  cases  associated  with  some  Chautauqua 
or  other  Assembly.  A  moderate  estimate  places 
the  number  of  students  who  received  instruction 
in  these  schools  in  the  summer  of  1896  at  five 
thousand.  It  is  probable  that  a  still  larger  num- 
ber will  be  enrolled  during  the  coming  season. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  work  of  the 
American  Institute  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Seventy,  a  body  of  Biblical  instructors 
from  the  leading  universities  and  seminaries  of 
the  country. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  GATHERINGS 

The  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  at  Buffalo,  August  23-27,  will  be 
an  interesting  occasion.  The  maximum  of  at- 
tendance at  these  reunions  was  attained  several 
years  ago,  but  there  are  still  many  thousands  of 
survivors  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  thinning 
of  the  veterans'  ranks  by  death.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  survivors  will  gather  at  Buffalo,  where 
elaborate  preparations  are  now  under  way  for 
their  entertainment 

The   United  Confederate  Veterans  will  hold 


their  annual  reunion  at  Nashville,  June  22-24, 
and  in  connection  with  this  gathering  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  Terry's  Texas  Rangers  and  of 
several  other  Southern  organizations  will  hold 
meetings.  September  21-23  the  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War  will  gather  there. 

The  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  will 
attract  to  Nashville  during  the  next  few  months 
a  great  many  conventions  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other. It  will  be  a  favorite  meeting-place  of  fra- 
ternal orders.  There  will  also  be  several  labor 
meetings.  The  National  Association  of  Labor 
Commissioners  will  meet  there  June  20,  and  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Health 
August  18.  In  October  the  American  Society  of 
Religious  Education  and  the  Liberal  Congress 
©t  Religions  are  announced  to  meet  at  Nashville, 
and  also  the  National  Congress  of  Women. 

Two  gatherings  of  significance  in  relation  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of 
the  West  will  be  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  14,  and  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Congress  at  St.  Paul,  August  31 -Septem- 
ber 6. 

Of  less  serious  purpose  than  most  of  the  con- 
ventions announced  in  this  article,  but  not  with- 
out its  importance  as  a  social  institution,  is  the 
National  Meet  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men. This  unique  assemblage  will  have  Phil 
adelphia  as  its  headquarters  from  August  4  to  7. 

The  fourth  International  Press  Congress  will 
meet  at  the  end  of  this  month  in  Stockholm,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Scandinavian  Exhibition,  which 
will  attract  other  gatherings  during  the  summer, 
while  the  twenty-fifth  jubilee  celebration  of  King 
Oscar's  reign,  in  September,  will  be  a  national 
event  of  hardly  less  significance  to  Sweden  and 
Norway  than  is  Queen  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee 
to  her  British  subjects.  Brussels,  too,  with  its 
exposition,  is  now  a  center  of  artistic  and  indus- 
trial interest.  The  Bayreuth  Festivals  will  be  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  of  American  music-lovers 
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Excursions  in  Miniature 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  notice  that  the  Recreation  Department  of  The 
Outlook  hospitably  offers  its  free  services  in  help- 
ing those  who  want  to  escape  the  winter's  cold  or 
the  summer's  heat  of  these  regions;  and  the 
thought  has  struck  me  of  throwing  out  some  hints 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  stay  at  home  at  all 
seasons,  and  who  do  not  quite  appreciate  the 
many  excellent  advantages  for  short,  cheao  rec- 
reation trips  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Now,  I 
am  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
have  traveled  considerably  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  but  I  confess  that  for  real  enjoyment 
I  prefer  the  r;rief  trips  which  I  $an  manage  with* 


out  interference  to  my  business,  early  on  Sunday 
mornings  or  afternoons,  or  occasionally  on  week- 
day afternoons;  and  I  want  those  who  are  de- 
barred, from  lack  of  means,  or  for  business  or  for 
other  reasons,  from  making  tours  to  the  North 
or  South  of  our  country  or  to  Europe,  to  take 
courage,  and  to  get  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  the 
pleasures  which  are  so  freely  offered  at  our  very 
doors,  at  scarcely  any  cost  at  all. 

In  a  general  way,  I  would  say  that  foot  tours  in 
the  very  early  mornings  are  those  which  I  appre- 
date  the  most.  There  is  at  all  seasons,  when  it 
is  not  stormy,  something  indescribably  attractive 
in  nature  very  early  in  the  day.  Everything  is  so 
fresh  and  bright ;  the  birds  fly  about  unmolested 
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by  wagons  or  pedestrian*,  and  offer  up  their  sweet 
morning  hjmns,  and  you  have  plenty  of  room  to 
move  here  and  there,  and  to  observe  features  of 
the  city  which  escape  your  attention  in  the  busier 
hours  of  the  day.  You  can  walk,  too,  in  various 
different  directions,  and  always  time  your  return 
by  consulting  your  watch,  so  that  if  you  have  an 
hour  to  spare  for  your  walk,  you  go  half  the  time 
out  and  half  the  time  back.  In  lower  Brooklyn 
I  have  Columbia  Heights,  Willow  Street,  Hicks 
Street,  and  Henry  Street,  and  from  these  to  South 
Brooklyn,  or  to  Flatbush,  or  up  Fulton  Street,  or 
Willoughby  Street,  or  Myrtle  Avenue,  or  Sands 
Street;  or,  if  you  want  to  go  by  trolley-car  at  an 
expense  of  ten  cf  nts,  you  can  go  to  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, or  Bensonhurst,  or  Bergen  Beach,  or  East  New 
York,  or  Flushing ;  or  by  the  Nassau  Road  to 
West  Brighton  or  Manhattan  or  Coney  Island,  or 
to  Canarsie.  All  most  delightful  trips,  especially 
during  the  warm  season,  when  the  cars  are  open. 

Then  you  have  all  New  York  before  you,  with 
its  varied  walks  and  cable-car  lines.  What  can 
be  compared,  in  still  weather,  even  in  winter,  with 
a  walk  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  ?  To  my  mind 
it  is  the  most  enjoyable  promenade  that  can  be 
found  anywhere,  with  its  clean  floor,  its  open  view 
in  all  directions,  and  its  comfortable  benches  for 
rest  when  needed. 

I  often  take  the  boat  to  Staten  Island,  and  the 
train  by  rapid  transit  north  or  south,  or  across 
the  island  to  Perth  Amboy,  where  there  is  a  flour- 
ishing colony  of  Danes,  principally  engaged  in  the 
terra-cotta  business,  and  having  their  own  pretty 
Danish  church.  Or  I  take  the  Annex  boat  to 
Jersey  City,  and  go  on  board  the  trolley-car  to 
Newark  or  to  Bayonne,  or  to  picturesque  Hobo- 
ken.  Each  and  every  trip  is  cheap  and  enjoyable. 
Visits  to  upper  New  York,  especially  to  Bronx 
Park,  can  readily  be  made  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  a  more  enjoyable  jaunt  cannot  be  easily  found 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

If  one  has  a  whole  day  to  spend,  the  Albany 
boats  carry  you  to  Poughkeepsie  and  back,  or 
you  can  get  off  at  beautiful  West  Point,  with  its 
Military  Academy,  with  a  stay  of  four  hours, 
or  at  Newburg,  full  of  Washingtonian  reminis- 
cences, with  a  stay  of  two  hours.  Or  you  can 
go,  very  frequently  in  summer  for  one  day,  to 
Mauch  Chunk  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  you  can,  on  the  famous  switch- 
back railway,  ride  up  the  mountain,  and  then 
twelve  miles  down  the  mountain  without  any 
locomotive,  and  see  some  of  the  finest  natural 
scenery  in  the  country.  Or,  if  you  have  two 
days  at  your  disposal,  you  have  often  the  chance 
to  go  for  eight  dollars  to  that  greatest  of  all  world- 
wonders,  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  more  short, 
cheap,  and  enjoyable  trips  of  that  kind  near  New 
York,  but  I  have  only  intended  to  show  that  one 
does  not  need  to  fear  a  want  of  variety.  Good 
health,  good  spirits,  ajgratef  ul  heart,  and  a  kind 
disposition  towards  one's  fellow-men,  are  all  that  is 


required  to  give  a  flavor  to  even  the  most  modett 
undertaking. 

I  trust  these  hints  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  must  seek  their  out-of-door 
pleasures  near  home.  And  I  hope  that  after 
this,  at  least  in  the  summer  months,  I  shall  not 
have  to  plod  my  way  alone  (as  I  often  have  done) 
down  to  Fort  Hamilton  or  Coney  Island,  meeting 
ever  so  many  carriages  and  bicycles,  but  not  one 
pedestrian.  Walking  is,  after  all,  the  most  enjoy- 
able mode  of  locomotion,  health*  and  strength 
permitting. 

C.  T.  Christen  sen. 

Brooklyn,  N:  Yr 

Not  a  Free  Lodging-House 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  attention  of  Commander  Booth-Tucker 
has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  the  *  Evening 
Post "  which  gives  a  quotation  from  your  columns 
in  which  occur  the  words : 

"  To  open,  as  the  Salvation  Army  has  recently 
done,  a  free  lodging-house,  and  advertise  it  far 
and  wide ;  .  .  .  " 

I  am  desired  by  the  Commander  to  inform  you 
that  the  Salvation  Army  has  not  opened  any  free 
lodging-houses,  and  has  no  intention  whatever  of 
doing  so.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  we  have 
a  lodging-house  at  118  Avenue  D,  for  which  the 
charges  are  fifteen  cents  and  trn  cents ;  and  we 
also  have  a  Workingmen's  Hotef 'at*  21  Bowery, 
at  which  the  charges  are  fifteen  cents  and  ten 
.cents.  The  opinions  expressed  by  yourselves  as 
to  the  unwisdom  of  pauperizing  the  poor  are  iden- 
tical with  our  own.  The  Salvation  Army  Lodg- 
ing-Houses are  run  on  the  same  lines  as  outside 
lodging-houses,  with  the  exception  that  strong 
religious  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
men.  T.  C.  Marshall, 

Major. 
Press  Department,  National  Headquarters. 
The  Salvation  Army,  New  York  City. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is.  seldom  Possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  recti  ft. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

Please  refer  me  to  available  and  reliable  information 
about  the  religious  organization  "  The  Christian  Affi- 
ance." Your  own  estimate  of  it  would  be  very  accept- 
able. C.  S.  M. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  as  it 
is  now  called,  grew  from  an  evangelistic  work 
in  New  York  begun  in  1881  among  the  un- 
churched multitudes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simp- 
son, who  withdrew  for  that  purpose  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  now  has  about  three  hundred  mission- 
aries in  eleven  different  countries  outside  of  Chris- 
tendom. Such  a  rapid  and  wide-branching  growth 
is  without  a  parallel  in  our  times.    It  is  not  a  sect 
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or  denomination,  but  a  fraternal  union  in  which 
members  of  any  evangelical  church  are  welcome 
to  co-operate.  The  truths  on  which  it  lays  em- 
phasis are  these :  The  indwelling  Christ,  the  powdr 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  entire  sanctification,  divine 
healing,  and  the  personal  and  premillennial  Ad- 
vent of  Christ.  Active,  as  distinct  from  associate, 
members  subscribe  to  this  declaration :  "  I  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  as  originally  given,  in  the  vicarious 
atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  eternal 
salvation  of  all  who  believe  in  Him,  and  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  all  who  reject  Him.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Saviour, 
Sanctifier,  Healer,  and  Coming  Lord."  Healing 
by  the  direct  power  of  God  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  faith  is  a  prominent  doctrine,  and  cases 
of  it  are  noted  in  the  missionary  reports. 

Missionary  operations  in  foreign  lands  have 
now  gone  on  for  eight  years  under  the  name  of 
the  International  Missionary  Alliance,  recently 
amalgamated  with  its  sustaining  body,  the  Chris- 
tian Alliance,  to  form,  as  now,  a  single  organiza- 
tion, the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  Its 
missionaries  subsist  on  about  half  the  sum  which 
the  older  societies  regard  as  necessary  (see  our 
report  of  thes^  on  page  1096,  April  24).  The 
labor  of  the  home  administration  of  the  work  is 
also  largely  gratuitous.  The  sums  collected  for 
it  last  year  amounted  to  $140,000.  Local  auxil- 
iaries have  sprung  up  to  aid  it  in  various  parts  of 
this  and  other  countries.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  existing  agencies,  but  enters  into  unoccupied 
fields. 

Several  institutions  have  already  sprung  up  to 
meet  the  needs  of  various  departments  of  work, 
as  the  Missionary  Institute  (begun  in  1883),  the 
Institute  for  the  Training  of  Home  Workers,  the 
Berachah  Home,  as  a  place  for  "  waiting  on  the 
Lord  for  spiritual  blessing  or  physical  healing," 
and  the  Berachah  Orphanage.  All  these  are  aoout 
to  be  centered  at  South  Nyack  on  the  Hudson, 
where  the  Home  is  already  open.  "  The  Chris- 
tian Alliance  Settlement1'  owns  from  sixty  to 
seventy  acres  on  Nyack  Heights,  where  a  large 
building  for  the  Missionary  Institute  is  now  going 
up.  With  this  centralization*  however,  the  State 
Conventions  and  summer  camp-meetings  at  Old 
Orchard  and  other  points  will  go  on  as  heretofore. 
The  Gospel  Tabernacle  in  New  York,  the  origi- 
nal cradle  of  the  work,  with  its  membership  of 
over  seventeen  hundred,  will  stay  at  or  near  its 
present  location  on  Forty-fourth  Street,  near 
Eighth  Avenue.  The  Christian  Alliance  Pub- 
lishing Company  has  its  depot  for  the  sale  of 
books  and  tracts  at  692  Eighth  Avenue.  Its 
weekly  journal,  the  "Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance,"  is  published  at  252  West  Forty-second 
Street. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  our  estimate  of 
the  Alliance,  our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  told 
mat  we  do  not  accept  its  "  declaration  "  as  given 


above  respecting  verbal  inspiration,  faith-healing, 
etc.  Whether  its  attempt  to  do  missionary  work 
at  half  the  cost  which  a  century  of  experience 
has  led  the  older  societies  to  count  upon  will 
result  in  equally  effective  and  permanent  work, 
we  have  grave  doubts.  We  are  less  disposed, 
however,  to  criticise  the  defective  theology  than 
to  commend  the  strong  enthusiasm  of  this  ardent 
newcomer  into  the  missionary  field. 

What  an  extraordinary  expression  Mr.  E.  R.  Down- 
ing uses  in  The  Outlook  when  he  says  it  is  the  aim  of 
his  institution  to  "  quiz "'  a  boy  thoroughly !  Does  he 
really  mean  that?  or  is  the  word  a  misprint?  The 
word  quiz  originated  with  an  Irish  theatrical  manager, 
who  posted  the  walls  with  the  letters  quiz,  meaning 
something  to  puzzle  and  excite  curiosity.  From  that 
grew  the  various  uses  of  the  word :  as  a  verb,  to  look  at 
with  mockery ;  to  peer  at ;  to  mock  by  pretended  seri- 
ousness or  pretended  flattery;  to  peer  at  through  a 
single  eye-glass :  as  a  noun,  a  quiz,  one  addicted  to  jeer- 
ing, to  mocking,  to  ridiculing  another  person.  There  is 
no  other  meaning  in  the  English  dictionary. 

W.P. 

You  will  find  in  the  Century  Dictionary  the 
following  definitions  of  the  noun  "  quiz :" 

4.  An  oral  questioning  of  a  student  or  class  by  a 
teacher,  conducted  with  the  object  of  communicating 
instruction  and  preparing  for  some  examination :  as,  the 
surgery  q ui %;  the  practice  qua.  (Colloq.)— 5.  A  collec- 
tion of  notes  made  by  a  student  from  a  professor's 
lectures,  especially  when  printed  for  the  use  of  other 
students.    (Colloq.) 

Corresponding  definitions  are  given  under  the 
verb  *'  quiz."  This  use  of  the  word  is  extremely 
common  in  schools  and  colleges. 

1.  Has  Dr.  Abbott  written  a  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Luke?  If  so,  at  what  price  can  it  be  obtained? 
2.  What  books  would  you  recommend  to  a  person  wish- 
ing to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  Luke  ?  B.  M.  L. 

1.  Yes ;  The  Outlook  has  advertised  to  furnish 
it  at  $1.50,  cloth  binding,  sheep  $2.50,  half 
morocco  $3.  2.  Meyer's  Commentary  (Funk  & 
W agnails),  Maurice's  "  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  " 
(Macmillan),  Stevens  and  Burton's  "  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,"  A.  Maclaren's  "  Gospel  of  Luke  " 
(Armstrong).  Some  Life  of  Jesus,  like  Keim's, 
would  be  a  valuable  accompaniment. 

Can  you  recommend  a  few  good  books  on  the  theo- 
logical topics  of  Conversion,  Regeneration,  Assurance, 
and  also  on  Literary  Composition  ?  Verax. 

On  Conversion  and  Regeneration,  "  The  New 
Birth,"  by  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  is  a  classic 
work.  On  Assurance  we  have  none  to  recom- 
mend. For  Literary  Composition,  see  Scott 
and  Denney's  "  Rhetoric-Composition  "  (AUyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston) ;  "  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English/' 
by  W.  B.  Hodgson  (Appleton,  New  York). 

1.  What  is  the  explanation  of  Leviticus  x.,  1-8,  ac- 
cording to  the  higher  criticism?  2.  Who  is  the  "poet 
of  unbelief'1  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Watson  in  Chapter  V. 
("  Sin  an  Act  of  Self-will ")  in  the  "  Mind  of  the  Master  "  f 

A.L.A. 

1.  By  "  explanation  "  you  probably  refer  to  the 
classification  of  this  narrative  as  historical  or 
legendary.    Most  representatives  of  the  so-called 
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higher  criticism  regard  it  as  legendary.    2.  We 
believe  that  Dr.  Watson  refers  to  Swinburne. 

.    Does  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  intend  to  convey  the  idea  in 
.  his  writings  that  only  the  good  live  after  death  ? 

M.  E.  M. 

No.  But  he  does  intend  to  convey  the  idea 
that  no  soul  will  eternally  live  apart  from  God  in 
increasing  sin  and  misery.  What  resources  the 
future  may  afford  for  leading  the  soul  to  choose 
life  rather  than  death  we  do  not  know. 

About  People 

— Mrs.  Mary  Drew  Pea vey,  probably  the  oldest 
person  in  Boston,  has  just  celebrated  the  one 
hundred  and  second  anniversary  of  her  birth. 

— Italian  correspondents  write  that  on  the 
recent  birthday  of  Signor  Verdi  (his  eighty-third) 
he  was  seen  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the 
weekly  market  at  Piacenza,  with  several  sheep 
which  he  had  brought  to  sell.  His  purchases  at 
the  market  included  a  cow  and  some  vegetables ; 
he  spent  the  entire  day  there  surrounded  by  farm- 
ers and  tradesmen.  In  the  evening  the  great 
composer  invited  the  whole  assembly  to  the 
neighboring  inn  and  gave  them  a  fine  dinner. 

— Mr.  Justin  Sackett,  who  recently  died  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
was  a  noted  landscape  gardener,  and  laid  out  For- 
est Park  in  Springfield.  According  to  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  he  had  a  most  remarkably  true 
eye,  always  making  sufficient  "  offset "  or  allow- 
ance to  avoid  stiffness  in  his  work.  With  it  all 
he  exercised  his  shrewd  Yankee  wit  and  invent- 
iveness, as  this  story  shows:  One  day  he  was 
driving  with  a  friend,  who  asked  him  out  of  curi- 
osity how  he  would  plan  a  road  to  the  top  of  a 
certain  hill  that  they  passtd.  "  Well,"  said  Mr. 
Sackett,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, "  I  should  turn 
in  some  cows  a  while,  and  watch  how  they  got 
up." 

— Mr.  Thomas  N.  Rooker,  who  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  been  connected  with 
the  New  York  "Tribune"  ever  since  its  first 
issue,  lately  retired  from  active  participation  in 
its  management.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Rooker  attended 
school  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.f  but  not  for  many  years. 
His  great  fondness  for  horses  led  him  to  neglect 
school  whenever  he  could  get  a  horse  to  ride. 
His  family  having  tried  other  punishments  in 
vain,  the  boy  was  finally  placed  as  a  driver  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  He  worked  all  summer,  not  re- 
ceiving any  pay.  The  village  printing-office  at 
Lyons  had  always  exercised  a  fascination  over 
him,  and  when  the  family  removed  to  Albany  the 
youth  became  a  roller-boy  in  the  office  of  the 
"Daily  Advertiser."  In  his  spare  moments  he 
learned  to  set  type.  When  about  nineteen  years 
old,  he  was  asked  by  his  employers  to  accept  the 
foremanship.  After  working  in  this  position  in 
Albany  and  Troy  he  came  to  New  York  City, 
and  was  a  compositor  in  various  offices.    On 


April  9,^1841,  he  was  one  of  those  who  began  to 
lay  and  set  the  type  for  the  first  number  of  the 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  which  was  dated  April  10. 
Three  years  later  Horace  Greeley  made  him 
foreman.  He  owns  one  share  of  the  original 
stock  issued  in  1849,  and  is  now  the  only  man 
connected  with  the  paper  who  worked  on  its  first 
issue. 

—The  New  York  "Times"  learns  from  the 
Paris  "  Temps  "  that  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker 
is  henceforth  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
"to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Paris,  of  Lyons,  of  Roubaix,  etc., 
which  know  how  much  is  precious  a  such  friend- 
ship of  beyond  sea." 

Our  Parisian  contemporary  seems  to  be  quite  fond 
of  young  Mr.  Wanamaker.  It  says  that  "he  resides 
eight  months  by  year  in  a  sumptuous  apartment  which 
makes  face  to  that  of  another  famous  American,  Avenue 
of  the  Elysian  Fields,  apartment  which  he  prefers  to  an 
the  habitations  of  the  new  world  or  of  the  old.  Married 
to  a  charming  French,  he  is  the  son  of  John  Wanamaker, 
ex-Minister  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  founded  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  model  of  the  great 
shops  of  the  Louvre  (he  is  besides  the  friend  of  M. 
Chauchard) ,  an  immense  house  of  novelties  which  em- 
ploys 6,000  persons— all  simply.  Associated  to  his 
father,  to  his  brothers,  and  to  his  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth 
(an  exquisite  young  girl) ,  in  the  house  of  Philadelphia, 
Rodman  Wanamaker  has  made  of  Paris  the  center  of 
his  purchases,  and  opened  also  tpJFrench  commerce  an 
outlet  which  figures  by  a  ten  of  inRHons  each  year.  The 
honor  he  has  received  is  a  recompense  little  banal  which 
imposes  itself  for  an  act  as  little  banal."  The  apprecia- 
tion ends  with  the  statement  that  "  sportsman  in  his 
lost  moments,  but  sportsman  far  from  ordinary*  Rod- 
man Wanamaker  is  gone,  last  year,  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don in  mail-coach ;  yes,  in  mail-coach,  without  excepting 
the  channel  passage,  since  his  ten  horses  and  his  mail 
have  been  unharnessed  at  Calais,  embarked  with  all  his 
companions  of  route,  and  rehamessed  at  Dover  as  at 
the  starting  of  a  simple  relay."  If  this  wasnt  to  deserve 
the  red  ribbon,  what  could  be  ? 

May  Necrology 

May  3.— Albert  G.  Porter.  Born  1824.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  and  ex- Minister  to  Italy. 

May  4. — Rear- Admiral  Richard  W.  Meade.  Born 
1837.  One  of  the  best-known  officers  of  the 
Navy.    See  page  147. 

May  4. — Princess  Sophie  of  Bavaria.  Born  1847. 
Sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  and  of  the 
ex-Queen  of  Naples.  In  1868  married  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Orleans,  Due  d'Alencon. 
See  page  152. 

May  6. — Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d'Orieans, 
Due  d'Aumale.  Born  1822.  Son  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  A  distinguished  soldier  and 
philanthropist.    See  page  190. 

May  15.— Richard  Coke.  Born  1829.  United 
States  Senator  from  Texas,  1876-1895. 

May  19.— General  Horatio  King.  Born  1811. 
Postmaster-General  during  part  of  the  Bu- 
chanan Administration. 

May  20.— Joseph  H.  Earle.  Bom  1847.  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

May  30. — Julius  Hammond  Ward.  Born  1837. 
Literary  editor  of  the  Boston  "  Herald." 
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Dandelion 
By  Alix  Thorn 
The  violets  spring  in  meadow-grass, 
Deep  down  their  blue  eyes  gleam ; 
The  cowslip  haunts  the  marshy  glade, 
Or  lingers  by  the  stream. 

The  daisy  nods  in  sun-kissed  fields, 

Beneath  a  June-time  sky ; 
The  buttercups  the  roadside  love, 

Where  busy  crowds  pass  by. 

But  dandelions,  dear  dandelions, 

They  wander  everywhere, 
And  bright  their  sunny  heads  will  shine, 

Be  weather  dark  or  fair. 

They  surely  are  the  children's  friend, 

They  dot  the  country  grass ; 
They  peep  from  dingy  city  nooks 

To  smile  at  all  who  pass. 

Yet  dandelions,  alas  I  grow  old, 

Their  tresses  turn  to  gray, 
And  careless  lips  and  idle  breeze 

Will  waft  them  all  away. 

The  OeraBium'8  Popgun 
By  Mary  Mann  Miller 
You  would  not  suppose,  to  look  at  the  inno- 
cent wild  pink  geranium,  that  it  could  need  such 
a  thing  as  a  popgun ;  but  I  shall  show  you  that 
it  makes  good  use  of  it.  You  may  begin  to  guess 
what  that  use  is  when  I  tell  you  that  the  geranium 
is  cousin  to  the  wood-sorrel  I 
told  you  about  not  long  ago. 
Look  at  the  pictures  of  the 
two,  and  see  how  much  alike 
they  are.  The  flowers,  though 
different  in  size,  have  the  same 
number  of  parts,  and  the  two 
fruits  are  much  the  same 
shape.  (The  part  that  holds 
the  seeds  is  the  fruit,  you 
know,  even  if  it  is  not  good 
to  eat.)  But  though  they  look 
so  much  like  each  other,  they 
woTk  quite  differently,  as  you 
shall  see. 

The  first  time  I  noticed  the 
geranium's  popgun  was  quite, 
late  one  summer.  I  found  the  curious-looking 
thing  you  see  at  a,  Fig.  2,  on  a  plant  which  I 
knew  was  a  geranium.  Looking  at  it  closely,  I 
found  that  those  odd  things  like  little  cocoanut 
dippers  on  curved  handles  were  really  empty 
brown  shells.  Then  I  knew  there  must  have 
been  a  seed  in  each,  which  had  probably  been 


thrown  out  when  the  shell  snapped^ up  in  that 
funny  way ;  and  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
keep  close  watch  of  the  sly  geranium,  and  catch 
it  at  its  tricks. 

But  all  the  geraniums  had  long  before  stopped 
blooming  for  that  summer,  and  I  had  to  wait 
patiently  till  another.  When  I  went  to  the  coun- 
try the  next  June,  I  noticed  at  once  the  pretty 
blossoms  of  the  geranium.  Each  one  had  a  little 
bunch  of  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  center,  and 
when  the  stamens  and  the  pink  petals  dropped 
off,  as  they  did  very  soon,  the  pistil  began  to 
grow  and  grow  till  it  was  like  b  at  Fig.  2.  The 
five  seeds  at  the  bottom  swelled  and  swelled  till 
they  were  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  Each 
seed,  I  saw,  was  in  a  shell,  and  all  the  shells  had 


Fig.  2. 

tails  which  stuck  straight  up  in  the  air  and  grew 
fast  to  a  stalk  in  the  center. 

The  whole  thing  was  green  at  fiist,  but  it  soon 
began  to  turn  brown,  and  I  found  that  then  was 
the  time  to  keep  close  watch  of  it.  When  they 
were  brown  all  over,  and  getting  very  dry,  I 
noticed,  one  bright,  sunshiny  day,  that  the  little 
shells  holding  the  seeds  had  bent  away  from  the 
central  part,  so  that  they  stood  out  at  right 
angles  from  it,  while  the  tails  still  clung  closely 
along  their  whole  length  to  the  stalk  in  the 
middle. 

Very  gently  I  touched  one  of  the  shells,  and  it 
suddenly  snapped  up  in  a  curve,  while  I  felt  a 
sharp  blow  on  my  face.  That  sly  geranium  was 
firing  its  popgun  at  me !     Every  one  I  touched 
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shot  off  its  seed  in  the  same  way — sometimes 
into  my  face  and  sometimes  away  across  the 
road,  where  I  could  hear  it  drop  on  the 
leaves. 

This  was  too  much  fun  to  keep  to  myself,  so  I 
picked  a  few  just  ready  to  go  off  and  carried  them 
up  to  surprise  the  people  on  the  piazza.  They 
were  surprised,  you  may  be  sure,  when  they 
touched  them  off  and  felt  the  shot  rattling  about 
their  eyes  and  ears,  and  heard  them  falling  on  the 
floor  in  every  direction. 

This  pretty  popgun  does  not  work  as  well  in 
wet  weather  as  it  does  in  dry.  Indeed,  I  found  it 
quite  lazy  then.  I  could  not  start  it  at  all,  and 
sometimes  I  found  the  seeds  gone  when  the  little 
shells  had  just  bent  away  from  the  stems  without 
curving  up  at  all.  I  hope  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  the  geranium  when  you  are  in  the  country 
this  June,  and  see  if  you  can  make  it  do  all  the 
things  it  did  for  me. 

Two  Dogs  on  a  Journey 

Perhaps  she  would  not  like  it  to  be  called  one 
of  the  little  people,  for  she  must  have  been  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  old.  She  was  just  as  lova- 
ble as  a  baby,  in  spite  of  her  age — a  real  girly 
girl.  Two  long  pigtails,  tied  with  brown  ribbon, 
hung  down  her  back,  stout  shoes  were  on  her 
feet,  and  a  straw  sailor  hat  was  held  on  her  head 
by  an  elastic.  You  see,  she  was  not  a  young  lady 
at  all ;  just  a  dear,  lovable  girl.  It  was  at  the 
railroad  station  I  saw  her.  She  had  a  beautiful 
dog,  a  water-spaniel,  who  walked  confidently 
ahead  of  her,  evidently  believing  that  the  leash 
that  connected  them  was  a  bond  of  affection,  and 
the  express  tag  on  his  collar  an  ornament.  He 
could  not  have  looked  at  his  little  mistress.  If 
he  had,  he  would  not  have  wagged  his  tail  so 
happily,  plainly  saying,  "We  are  going  away 
together."  The  little  lady  reached  the  car  step 
and  then  hesitated.  The  brakeman  pointed 
down  the  platform,  and  the  little  girl  went  on  so 
sorrowfully  toward  the  baggage-car.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  came  into  the  passenger-car  and 
pressed  her  face  tight  against  the  window-pane. 
Then  we  knew  that  she  was  very  anxious  about 
the  beautiful  dog  in  the  baggage-car.  The  con- 
ductor, a  tall,  gray-haired  man,  came  into  the  car 
and  talked  in  a  low  tone  to  the  little  girl.  After 
he  went  out,  she  evidently  felt  better ;  the  dog 
had  a  friend  in  the  baggage-car.  All  through  the 
journey  the  conductor  came  into  the  car  as  we 
left  each  station  to  assure  the  little  girl  that  the 
dog  was  quite  contented. 

A  few  days  later  the  passengers  on  a  ferryboat 
were  startled  by  a  smothered  bark  and  whine. 
Where  did  it  come  fiom  ?  No  dog  was  in  sight. 
It  bro^e  out  again — this  time  longer  and  louder. 
Just  outside  of  the  door  was  a  basket,  which  sud- 
denly began  wriggling  and  rocking  in  the  most 
curious  manner.  The  covers  were  tied  down 
tight;  the  dog  was  in  the  basket.    He  barked 


and  whined  and  turned  about  in  the  basket  till 
it  rocked  like  a  boat  on  the  sea.  Two  little  girls 
had  him  in  charge.  They  kicked  the  basket, 
poked  their  parasols  through  the  cover,  shook 
the  basket  by  the  handle,  and  ordered  the  dog  to 
keep  still,  in  a  voice  that  would  have  startled  a 
policeman ;  the  dog  was  so  used  to  the  tones  that 
he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  them. 
Those  little  girls  were  not  lovable,  in  spite  of 
stylish  clothes. 

Some  Friends 

Some  little  people  who  read  The  Outlook  are 
using  their  eyes,  as  two  letters  recently  received 
prove.  The  woods  will  always  be  delightful  to 
the  little  people  who  have  learned  to  walk  in 
them.  There  are  mosses  and  flowers ;  and  stones, 
which  differ  as  greatly  as  the  birds  or  the  flow- 
ers ;  you  will  find,  if  you  examine  stones  carefully, 
that  they  have  as  many  colors  as  the  birds.  The 
mosses,  if  you  study  them,  you  will  find  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  flowers.  The  woods  will  always  be 
stupid  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  use 
their  eyes.  This  little  friend  lives  in  a  beautiful 
town  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  had  to  watch 
for  his  bird  friends  in  busy  streets.  You  see 
birds  are  his  friends,  for  he  can  call  them. by 
name.  If  you  had  to  speak  of  every  boy  just  as 
"  boy,"  he,  of  course,  would  not  be  a  friend.  We 
know  our  friends'  names. 

Dear  Outlook :  I  read  in  The  Outlook  last  week  a 
story  by  a  boy  in  New  York  about  some  sparrows,  and 
thought  I  would  write  about  the  birds  I  see  around  my 
house. 

1  am  eleven  years  old,  and  live  about  six  miles  from 
Boston,  on  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Maiden,  Mass. 
~  1  have  seen  robins,  thrushes,  orioles,  scarlet  tanagers, 
bluebirds,  cuckoos,  humming-biros,  indigo  buntings, 
chickadees,  redstarts,  yellowhammers,  yeUowbirds, 
crows,  catbirds,  song-sparrows,  woodpeckers  of  two 
varieties,  the  yellow-bellied  and  the  red-headed,  all 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  house,  and  most  of  them  from 
the  house  windows. 

The  woodpecker  climbs  the  trees  very  quickly  and 
oddly,  tapping  the  bark  for  insects,  and  when  he  hears 
them  he  makes  his  head  go  so  that  it  looks  like  three 
heads  as  he  bores  a  hole. 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  a  very  handsome  birg,with 
bright  scarlet  plumage  and  jet-black  wings  and  tail ;  he 
goes  near  houses,  resting  on  trees  near  the  street,  as  if 
he  liked  people. 

There  are  a  great  many  crows  and  jays  near  our 
house,  and  they  make  quite  a  noise  with  their  harsh 
caw  1  caw  1  At  thai  time  of  the  year  we  hear  the  sweet 
songs  of  the  singing  birds. 

There  are  many  hills  and  trees  around,  and  the  most 
important  trees  are  the  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  and  birch. 
Yours  very  truly,  W.  LK. 


A  Garden 

I'm  going  to  make  a  garden, 
I'm  going  to  make  it  very  quick. 
I'm  going  to  make  it  all  myself, 
I'm  going  to  plant  it  very  thick. 
I'm  going  to  plant  it  all  with  berries, 
And  great  big  pears  and  plums  and  cherries  1 

—Babylatul. 


The  Home  Club 


Little  'Fraid  Cat 
By  Sara  E.  Wiltse 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  boy  who  was 
nicknamed  'Fraid  Cat  by  all  the  boys,  I  thought 
his  silence,*  his  alternate  blushing  and  paling 
when  I  tried  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  were 
caused  by  bashf ulness ;  but  when  I  gently  asked 
the  boys  to  give  me  his  real  name,  and  not  to 
tease  him  with  their  nonsense,  'Fraid  Cat  gave 
me  such  an  appealing  look  of  trust  that  I  sus- 
pected that  the  boys  had  really  divined  some- 
thing hidden  in  his  nature. 

The  unhappy  boy  was  afraid'  of  other  boys, 
and  at  first  his  fear  of  me  stood  between  us  and 
any  acquaintance.  He  did  not  play  with  other 
children,  nor  did  he  try  to  get  or  keep  near  any 
teacher  in  the  building,  but  behaved  much  like 
those  creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  10II 
themselves  into  a  little  hard  ball  that  looks  ex- 
actly like  a  seed-pod,  if  you  try  to  look  at  them 
or  find  how  they  behave,  evading  you  until  you 
declare  you  will  study  something  less  deceptive ; 
and  as  you  remove  your  magnifying-glass  the 
seed-pod  opens,  a  score  of  little  legs  are  unfolded 
for  flight,  and  the  thing  is  under  a  stone  or  a 
chip  before  you  can  readjust  your  glass.  But  I 
determined  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  little 
Traid  Cat  if  he  hid  from  me  for  twenty  years ;  so 
I  made  friends  with  his  mother,  who  said  she 
had  had  six  children,  but  this  one  was  the  "  beat- 
imus,"  to  use  her  own  word.  He  moped  in  a 
corner ;  when  at  home  he  did  not  play  even  with 
his  own  brothers,  often  putting  his  fingers  in  his 
ears  and  hiding  his  face  when  the  others  were 
romping  and  noisy.  He  did  not  seem  to  mind 
being  called  'Fraid  Cat  as  much  as  I  at  first 
thought,  and  I  soon  learned  that  to  this  distinc- 
tion of  wearing  an  ignominious  title  he  owed 
immunity  from  trials  of  skill  which  other  boys 
courted,  but  which  filled  him  with  terror. 

I  finally  hit  upon  the  plan  of  taking  his  donjon 
by  strategy.  I  purchased  a  sensitive-plant,  and  pro- 
cured one  of  those  caterpillars  that  roll  up  into  a 
hairy  ball  if  touched,  and,  ignoring  for  the  millionth 
time  the  boy's  evasion  of  me,  I  assumed  that  he, 
like  any  other  boy,  would  like  to  see  these  things 
perform.  Chance  favored  me  wonderfully,  for,  as 
I  approached  the  school  grounds,  I  met  'Fraid  Cat 
running,  blinded  with  fright,  first  one  way  and 
then  another,  to  escape  a  small  rabble  of  boys 
who  were  personating  all  the  animals  of  the  newly 
arrived  menagerie,  pretending  they  would  devour 
poor  little  'Fraid  Cat,  who  ran  into  my  arms  as  if 
all  fear  of  me  were  at  last  merged  into  trust.  I 
managed  to  carry  him,  for,  although  slight  and 
attenuated,  his  trembling  and  contortions  of  fear 
made  him  a  much  heavier  burden  than  a  spring- 
ing, joyous  child  of  ten  would  have  been.  I  also 
managed  to  preserve  the  caterpillar  alive,  and  the 


pot  of  sensitive-plant  unharmed,  while  I  held  the 
boy  in  such  a  firm  grasp  that  his  nerves  were 
somewhat  quieted  before  I  opened  my  hand  to 
show  him  the  smaller  'fraid  cat,  as  I  called  the 
little  furry  ball  that  did  not  improve  its  liberty  by 
unrolling  for -many  minutes.  'Fraid  Cat  shrank 
closer  into  my  arm  as  he  looked  in  my  hand,  and 
I  told  him  that  the  more  the  caterpillar  grew,  the 
less  afraid  it  would  become,  and  that  if  he  liked  to 
take  care  of  it  until  it  became  a  moth  with  wings 
it  would  cling  to  his  finger  with  no  signs  of  the 
fear  it  now  showed.  I  told  'Fraid  Cat  about  the 
savages  who  are  afraid  of  the  things  we  use  every 
day ;  and  he  grew  talkative  for  him,  confessing  that 
he  was  afraid  of  ever)  thing,  and  it  was  no  use  to 
try  not  to  be  afraid.  But,  I  said,  you  will  grow 
away  from  your  fears  just  as  surely  as  you  grow 
out  of  your  clothes  ;  for  you  are  a  boy,  and  a  boy 
is  something  better  than  a  caterpillar  or  a  plant 
like  this;  and  tben  I  showed  him  the  sensitive- 
plant  which  closed  its  leaves  and  even  drooped 
its  stems  when  I  cast  the  shadow  of  my  hand  on 
it.  'Fraid  Cat  caught  his  breath  and  sobbed, 
"  I'm  afraid  of  shadders,  too!" 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  else  he  was  afraid 
of  besides  caterpillars  and  "  shadders,"  and  to  my 
amazement  he  answered : 

"  I'm  afraid  of  the  other  boys.  I'm  afraid  of 
the  dark,  for  it's  full  of  awful  things,  and  I'm 
afraid  of  the  day  for  fear  the  sun  will  tumble 
down.    Oh,  I  tell  you  I'm  afraid  of  everything !" 

"  Will  you  try  to  write  them  all  down  for  me,"  I 
asked,  "  so  I  can  see  if  I  am  afraid  of  any  of  them, 
and  if  I  can  help  you  to  laugh  at  some  of  them  ?" 
I  told  him  if  he  was  a  brave  boy  by  the  time  the 
caterpillar  was  a  moth  that  would  be  all  I  could 
ask  ;  and  he  left  me,  carrying  the  caterpillar  with 
him,  having  entirely  forgotten  his  fear  of  it. 
Next  day  he  handed  me  a  written  confession 
which  I  give  without  change  of  diction  or  spelling : 

Dere  techer  lam  afrade  of  a  gorilla  alion  a  tigur  a 
bull  a  unicorn  andcrazy  dog  a  Jepard  an  iceberg  ajaguar. 
a  crokodile  or  allygater  a  skunk  a  whale,  the  devil  a 
crazy  man  and  a  crazy  woman,  hornets  fires,  an  antelope 
a  dragon  a  ghost  a  cyclone,  or  earthquake  a  grave,  a 
buffalo,  a  runaway  car.  a  wild  boar,  a  snake,  a  walrus  a 
wasp,  a  robber,  a  wolf,  the  thunder,  a  bad  man.  a  mouse, 
a  chipmuck  a  grizzly  bear,  a  black  bear,  a  wild  cat.  a 
wild  ele  phunt  a  mules  heels,  a  pantur.  a  shark,  bullets. 
Corbats  fists,  a  wild  indian  withhis  clubs,  war  an  ape  a 
policeman  after  murder,  night  mare,  death,  the  flying 
fox.  badger,  puma  kangaroo  lynx  gnu.  chimpanzee  hyena 
hog  centipedes  gambler  and  a  few  others.  Tarn  afrade 
of  the  sun  because  it  gives  sun  stroke  and  of  clouds  be- 
cause of  cloud  bursts,  the  moon  I  think  may  break  and 
fly  in  all  directions  causing  floods.  If  the  sun  should  not 
rise  we  should  be  in  darkness  all  the  time  when  it  is  cold 
I  am  afrade  my  fingers  may  drop  off. 

your  true  friend 

P.  S .    /  alnt  afrade  of  catty  pillers  any  more. 
I  will  not  append  the  real  name  to  this  confes- 
sion, which  is  lifted  out  of  the  ridiculous  by  its 
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tragic  pathos.  The  number  of  animals  he  feared 
was  probably  augmented  by  the  temporary  pres- 
ence of  the  menagerie  in  town.  Imagine  for  one 
moment,  if  you  can,  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
this  child  dwelt,  who  feared  the  sun  by  day  and 
the  darkness  and  moon  alike  by  night.  It  seemed 
to  me  rather  useless  to  reason  about  his  fears  in 
the  order  he  had  named  while  his  health  was  so 
impaired  and  his  condition  so  morbid.  So  I 
thanked  him  for  his  composition,  wfeicn  I  said  was 
so  good  that  I  would  like  to  have  him  illustrate 
it  for  me.  I  proposed  a  little  blank  book  which 
should  remain  in  my  possession,  he  to  draw  such 
pictures  as  I  wanted  at  odd  hours  out  of  school. 
To  be  asked  to  do  anything  with  an  expectation 
of  his  daring  to  undertake  it  was  stimulating  to 
him,  and  I  found  him  in  some  haste  to  begin  his 
book.  On  the  first  page  he  was  directed  to  copy 
his  first-named  fear,  and  underneath  that  to  make 
a  picture  of  the  animal  named.  I  stood  at  his 
elbow  while  he  undertook  this  impossible  task,  but 
he  drew  something  which  was  neither  man  nor 
gorilla,  nor  even  missing  link,  and  apologetically 
explained  that  the  gorilla  he  feared  was  more  ter- 
rible than  he  could  picture.  He  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  grotesque  figure  he  had  drawn, 
however,  and,  without  following  him  through  the 
first  pages  of  his  book,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
no  longer  feared  the  animals  thus  incarnated. 

Day  by  day  his  fears  were  decreased  ;  his  com- 
rades began  to  respect  him  for  his  contributions 
to  their  knowledge  of  entomology,  for  he  kept 
notes  on  his  caterpillar,  and  read  a  creditable 
composition  entitled  "  From  Larva  to  Pupa,"  it 
seeming  wise  to  encourage  a  little  ostentation  of 
knowledge  on  his  part. 

It  took  time  and  patience,  some  help  from  a 
physician,  and  a  double  portion  of  country  week 
to  establish  this  boy  in  healthy  relations  to  his 
environment ;  but  who  shall  count  the  effort  too 
great  for  the  accomplishment  ?  for  in  place  of  the 
pallid,  shrinking  'Fraid  Cat  of  the  school,  we  have 
a  normally  healthy,  curious,  fun-loving  boy,  ready 
for  his  tasks  and  forgetful  of  his  nerves. 

Voice-Culture 
Women,  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  have  by 
their  activities  in  public  life  had  forced  upon  them 
a  new  test,  and  one  which  the  wise  woman,  irre- 
spective of  her  age,  to-day  will  endeavor  to  meet 
with  intelligence  and  with  ease.  Recently  there 
was  a  gathering  of  women  of  probably  more  than 
average  intelligence.  A  number  of  women  and 
one  man  spoke.  The  comments  made  after  that 
meeting  were  instructive  from  many  points  of 
view.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  ejacula- 
tory  sentences  something  like  the  following: 
"What  a  relief  it  was  to  hear  a  man!"  One 
woman  ambiguously  expressed  herself  in  this  way : 
"  What  an  awful  mistake  it  was  to  ask  a  man  to 
speak  at  that  meeting  I"  The  group  to  whom  she 
spoke  evidently  did  not  understand' her,  and  she 
explained  herself  by  saying :  «'  Why,  his  voice 


proved  conclusively  that  women  should  not 
speak  in  public."  This  was  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, doubtless ;  but  it  is  true  that  women  should 
prepare  themselves  for  public  speaking  if  they 
are  to  appear  before  an  audience.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous, every  one  will  admit,  for  a  woman  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  to  be  read  in  public,  and  then  to 
speak  in  such  a  tone  that  she  cannot  be  heard 
The  development  in  voice-culture  to  day  is  scien- 
tific. It  is  no  longer  a  mere  case  of  elocutionary 
effects.    The  best  teachers  avoid  this. 

Voice-culture  has  become  voice-development — 
the  building  of  the  voice.  And  more  than  one 
man  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  teacher  who 
taught  him  how  to  use  his  vocal  chords.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  eliminating  nasal  tones  ;  it 
is  a  question  of  holding  the  body,  of  gestures ;  in 
short,  of  harmony.  The  intellectual  development 
of  this  country  is  rapid,  and  with  that  intellectual 
development  have  come  new  standards.  The 
coming  generation  of  women  will  drive  from  the 
field  the  present  generation  of  workers  because 
of  their  assurance  that  one  must  not  only  know 
what  to  say,  but  how  to  say  it.  The  value  of  the 
trumpet  of  Gabriel  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
heatd,  not  in  the  fact  that  Gabriel  blows  the 
trumpet.  The  use  of  the  voice  will  yet  become 
one  of  the  tests  applied  by  educational  authori- 
ties to  every  teacher.  No  woman  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  class-room  until  she  has  ac- 
quired a  good  vocal  tone.  There  are  women  so 
deficient  in  reasoning,  however,  as  to  feel  that  a 
clear  voice  with  carrying  power  denotes  un  wo- 
manliness, and  that  the  merit  of  their  speaking 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  use  an 
audible  tone.  To  speak  clearly  and  audibly  does 
not  mean  to  use  an  unnaturally  loud  tone.  It  is 
a  question  of  vocal  development,  and  every  intel- 
ligent woman  will  lay  quite  as  much  stress  on 
acquiring  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation  as  she  will 
on  acquiring  English.  Mothers  of  daughters  can- 
not begin  too  early  in  training  their  children,  and 
one  method  which  the  educated  mother  may  begin 
in  the  nursery  is  to  require  the  little  ones,  as  soon 
as  they  learn  how  to  read,  to  read  aloud.  Later 
on  the  encouragement  of  dramatic  representation 
will  offer  larger  fields  of  training ;  but  clear  enun- 
ciation can  be  taught  when  a  child  is  taught  to 
read. 

Employment  of  Children 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  York  State  has 
written  an  opinion  on  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren. He  states  that  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  prohibited  in 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments 
only ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  Mercan- 
tile Law  which  precludes  the  employment  of  a 
child  under  that  age  in  any  other  establishment 
than  manufacturing  or  mercantile.  They  can  be 
employed  as  office-boys,  errand-boys,  nurse  girls, 
housemaids,  and  errand-girls.  The  law  does  not 
protect  them  from  employment  \n  such  capacities. 
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|HE  action  of  the  Sultan 
in  the  case  of  President 
Angel],  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, combines  the 
humorous  and  the  tragic 
in  an  eminent  degree. 
Dr.  Angell  was  selected 
by  the  President  as  our  Minister  to 
Turkey  because — this  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume— he  possesses  diplomatic  experi- 
ence, he  is  at  once  a  prudent  and  a  cour- 
ageous man,  and  he  is  interested  in  those 
American  interests  in  Turkey  which  it 
would  be  his  especial  duty  to  conserve. 
The  Sultan  objected  to  the  appointment 
because  Dr.  Angell  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  Sultan 
was  advised  that  this  Church  is  Jesuiti- 
cal in  character,  and  that  the  proposed 
Minister  would  be  overzealous  in  spread- 
ing its  dangerous  doctrines  among  the 
Mohammedan  population.  He  has  been 
otherwise  informed  by  our  State  Depait- 
ment,  and  has  withdrawn  his  objection. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  the  conditions  of 
an  Empire  whose  head  entertains  such 
conceptions  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  of  Dr.  Angell  1  With  such  a  combina- 
tion of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the 
Sultan,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  passion- 
ate hate  which  has  exhibited  itself  among 
the  lower  peoples  of  the  Empire. 

Hie  resignation  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet 
headed  by  Senor  Cdnovas  del  Castillo  as 
Prime  Minister  has  not  been  followed,  as 
was  expected  would  be  the  case,  by  an 
invitation  to  Senor  Sagasta,  the  Liberal 
leader,  to  form  a  ministry.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Queen  Regent  has  asked  Senor 
Canovas  to  continue  in  power,  and  he 
has  consented  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion. The  Cortes  has  been  prorogued. 
I  General  Martinez  Campos  was  last  week 
I  summoned    to    Madrid,    and    important 


conferences  were  held  by  the  Queen 
Regent  with  Campos,  Castelar,  and  Sagas- 
ta. The  Cuban  question  has  been,  of 
course,  the  chief  cause  of  the  crisis. 
Neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives  seem 
able  to  offer  a  practical  solution.  So 
lorg  as  the  Liberals,  who  have  beqn  in  a 
decided  minority  in  the  Cortes,  confined 
themselves  to  criticism  of  their  opponents, 
their  task  was  indeed  an  easy  one;  to 
formulate  a  constructive  policy  was  not 
so  easy.  The  Cuban  insurgents  show  no 
disposition  to  accept  anything  less  than 
independence;  and  neither  Sagasta  nor 
any  other  Spanish  political  leader  dare 
suggest  giving  up  Cuba.  The  withdrawal 
of  General  Weyler  from  command  in  Cuba 
was  last  week  spoken  of  as  almost  certain, 
but  it  is  now  announced  that  this  step 
will  not  be  taken  at  present  The  plan 
of  again  sending  General  Campos  as  Gov- 
ernor-General to  Cuba,  with  instructions 
to  promise  radical  reforms  and  to  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  insurgents,  has 
been  under  consideration.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  done  to  end  the  last  out- 
break in  Cuba,  but  the  promises  then 
made  were  not  kept,  and  the  Cubans 
would  have  no  guarantee  that  compromise 
now  would  not  have  the  same  futile  end- 
ing. Moreover,  the  Cubans  have  already 
rejected  contemptuously  Spanish  offers  of 
reforms  made  during  the  present  war. 
No  one  in  Madrid  appears  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  immediate  subjection  of 
Cuba  by  force;  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  the  insurgents  to  drive  the  Spanish 
forces  from  their  strongholds.  Repre- 
sentations made  by  the  United  States 
have  not  been  accepted  by  Spain  cor- 
dially; indeed,  unless  the  United  States 
wishes  to  buy  the  island,  it  can  do  little 
but  urge  the  inhumanity  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  present  contest,  and  ask  Spain 
to  end  it  somehow — Aow9  it  is  not  easy 
even  for  a  neutral  adviser  to  say.     It  is 
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to  be  noted  that  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
reports  that  he  is  able  to  find  use  for  only 
$10,000  of  the  $50,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  aid  American  citizens  in  dis- 
tress in  Cuba. 


Now  that  the  Eastern  question  has 
.  passed  again  into  the  diplomatic  stage,  its 
entire  movement  is  subterranean,  and 
surmises  must  take  the  place  of  definite 
knowledge.  Turkey  continues  to  accu- 
mulate munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  and 
is  in  a  better  fighting  condition  than  for 
a  great  many  years  past — a  result  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
had  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  ski'led 
German1  officers,  who  have  reorganized 
her  army,  equipped  it  with  the  best  mod- 
ern weapons,  and  very  greatly  advanced 
its  discipline  and  efficiency.  This  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  not  to  be  forgotten 
•congratulation  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Sultan  on  the  occasion  of 
his  noble  victories  in  Thessaly,  throws 
some  light  on  the  situation.  Further  light 
is  thrown  by  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a 
very  heavy  holder  of  Turkish  bonds,  and 
the  love  of  the  official  German  for  the 
Turk  may  not  be,  therefore,  entirely  disin- 
terested. Germany  is  also  a  large  holder 
of  Greek  securities,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  she  is  urging  that  the  finances  of 
Greece  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
England.  The  Powers  have  probably 
arrived  at  some  sort  of  agreement  among 
themselves  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
they  think  Turkey  has  a  right  to  insist. 
These  conditions  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Sultan.  What  the  Sultan  will  do 
probably  depends  upon  Russia,  and  what 
Russia  will  do  no  one  knows  except  the 
-  Czar  and  his  intimate  advisers.  Diplo- 
macy and  honesty  are  so  far  apart  that  the 
fact  that  Russia  has  formally  agreed  to  a 
certain  programme  in  no  way  insures  her 
fidelity  to  that  programme  in  her  private 
dealings  with  the  Sultan.  Greece  is  con- 
demned, probably,  to  along  period  of  sus- 
pense. 


It  is  evident  that  if  Germany  is  to  have 
any  freedom  of  speech  or  of  action  under 
the  present  Emperor  it  must  fight  for  it 
Last  year,  when  the  Civil  Code  was  before 


the  Reichstag,  an  endeavor  was  made  to 
embody  in  it  a  clause  which  should  con- 
cede to  political  societies  liberty  of  as- 
sembly, of  organization,  and  of  meeting. 
The  Chancellor  opposed  the  clause,  de- 
claring that,  although  he  favored  the 
object,  the  result  could  be  secured  more 
effectively  by  legislation  in  the  chief 
States  of  the  Empire,  and  he  explicitly 
promised  to  secure  such  legislation.  The 
Code  was  adopted  by  the  Reichstag,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  Chancellor's  prom- 
ise, a  bill  regulating  political  societies  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment. On  first  reading  it  seemed  as  if 
this  bill  actually  fulfilled  the  pledge  made 
by  the  Chancellor,  but  upon  further  exam- 
ination it  appeared  that  the  concession 
was  so  hedged  about  with  conditions  as 
practically  to  neutralize  it.  As  a  whole, 
the  bill  is  distinctly  reactionary  in  its 
character  Instead  of  marking  a  step 
forward,  it  will  register,  if  adopted,  a  long 
step  backward,  practically  abolish:ng  free- 
dom of  speech  so  far  as  public  meetings 
are  concerned,  making  the  police  arbi- 
trary judges  of  the  propriety  of  political 
utterances,  and  giving  them  absolute 
power  over  all  political  assemblies.  Un- 
less the  bill  is  wrongly  reported,  it  would 
subject  all  organized  political  action  m 
Prussia  to  the  judgment  of  individual 
police  officers.  The  bill  has  called  out 
furious  opposition.  It  is  denounced  on 
all  sides  as  a  measure  which  has  for  its 
object  the  abolition  of  civil  rights  and  of 
political  freedom.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
obnoxious  than  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  Leze-Majesty, 
which  goes  far  towards  making  freedom 
of  speech  in  Germany  conditional  on  the 
will  of  the  Emperor. 


Some  anxiety  exists  in  Hawaii  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  dispute  with  Japan  over 
the  application  of  the  Hawaiian  immigra- 
tion law.  Under  the  restrictions  of  that 
law,  over  five  hundred  Japanese  have  been 
returned  by  the  authorities  of  Hawaii  to 
their  native  country.  Japan  contends 
that  this  was  in  contravention  of  treaty 
agreements,  and  was  a  harsh  and  unrea- 
sonable exercise  of  power.  Hawaii  claims 
that  it  was  a  proper  and  reasonable  use 
of  ordinary  police  powers.  Japan  has  tried 
to  obtain   assurance  that  similar  action 
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will  not  again  be  taken,  but  the  utmost 
that  the  Hawaiian  authorities  will  concede 
is  that  legitimate  immigrants  coming  from 
Japan  will  be  given  every  right  due  them, 
while  improper  and  illegal  immigrants  will 
not  be  made  to  suffer  any  greater  h aid- 
ship  than  is  necessary.  A  Japanese 
man-of-war  is  at  Honolulu,  and  feats  have 
been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
Japan  may  make  the  present  dispute  a  pre- 
text tor  seizing  upon  the  inlands.  There 
seems,  however,  little  cause  to  believe  that 
this  suspicion  has  a  sound  basis  of  fact. 
If  such  a  step  should  be  taken,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  would  un- 
doubtedly be  asked  for  by  Hawaii,  and 
some  interesting  questions  of  international 
law  and  national  policy  would  at  once 
arise. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic 
League  of  England  was  held  last  week  in 
Manchester.  The  facts  connected  with 
this  meeting  of  greatest  interest  to  Amer- 
ican readers  are  three :  First,  that  among 
the  avowed  sympathizers  with  the  move- 
ment in  England  are  five  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  present  English  administia- 
tion;  second,  that  the  most  pronounced 
ground  of  the  continued  hopefulness  of 
ihe  League  is  last  fall's  election  in  the 
United  States,  "when  Bryan  iece:ved 
6,500,000  votes  on  a  platform  of  national 
bimetallism,  and  McKinley  7,000,000  on 
a  platform  pledging  his  support  to  an  in- 
ternational bimetallic  agreement;"  third, 
the  assurance  expressed  that  bimetallism 
will  be  secured  "if  the  United  States  and 
France  or  any  other  gieat  commercial 
nation  would  agree  t>  carry  the  matter 
through  without  England."  This  last 
expression  seems  pretty  clearly  to  imply 
that  the  English  bimetallists  have  very 
little  hope  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
England  in  initiating  international  bimet- 
allism, and  to  point  to  the  real  question 
for  international  bimetallists  to  consider — 
this,  namely,  Can  what  they  desire  be 
secured  by  anything  less  than  substantial 
unanimity  among  the  great  commercial 
nations  ? 


The  mystery  connected  with  the  depart- 
ure under  sealt-d  orders  of  th*  British 
South  Alrican  Squadron  has  now  been 


solved  bv  its  occupation  of  a  small  island 
at  the  entrance  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Admiral 
Rawson  has  already  proclaimed  this  island 
British  territory,  and  is  fortifying  it.  It 
looks  as  if  no  ore  would  be  able  to  enter 
the  Bay  without  England's  consent  It 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  action 
could  have  been  taken  without  Portugal's 
sanction,  and  it  is  beiieved  by  some  that 
the  affair  ws»s  negotiated  with  King 
Charles  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tatter's  recent  visit  to 
Lisbon.  This  occupation  will  affect  not 
only  Portuguese  but  also  German  Africa, 
and  especially  the  Transvaal,  since  •  Dela- 
goa Bay  is  the  only  point  from  which  the 
Boers  can  reach  the  sea.  The  publica- 
tion of  reports  regarding  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  blacks  by  the  whites  in 
German  Africa  and  in  the  Congo  State 
has  called  attention  to  the  treatment  of 
the  blacks  in  British  territory.  "  Trooper 
Peter  Halket "  to  the  contrary,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  such  shocking  inhumanity 
in  British  Africa.  Great  Britain  seems 
likely  to  realize  some  of  its  hopes  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  as  it  already  has  in  the 
south.  The  Italian  Government  has  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  confine  its 
energies  to  its  original  colony  of  Erythrea, 
abandoning  Kassala  to  the  Egyptians. 
Of  course  England  is  behind  Egypt. 
Some  Italian  prisoners  are  still  detained 
in  captivity  by  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia, 
who  declines  to  release  them  until  he 
receives  satisfaction  in  regard  to  his  absurd 
money  demand  on  Italy  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  Negus  has  granted  Herr 
Dg,  the  Swiss  engineer  (to  whose  ability 
the  peace  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  is 
largely  due),  a  concession  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  the  interior 
of  Abyssinia  to  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea. 


The  British  Government  has  not  come 
to  satisfactory  terms  with  our  own  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  fur  seals.  President 
Jordan,  our  representative  at  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  says  that  the  United  States  Fur 
Seal  Commission  will  begin  this  summer 
the  work  of  branding  the  female  seals  on 
the  islands.  This  will  spoil  the  skins  of 
branded  seals,  and  will  tend  to  stop  pelagic 
sealing  by  making  it  unprofitable.  Ex- 
periments show  that  the  female  pups  can 
be  btanded  so  as  to  destroy  the  skin's 
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value  without  injury  to  the  animal.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  what  our  critics 
have  to  say  about  the  declared  wishes  of 
the  United  States.  The  London  "  Times  " 
says: 

We  shall  be  quite  ready,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  agree  to  protective  measures  in  the  common 
interests  of  all  classes  of  seal-fishing,  but  these 
measures  must  be  based  on  the  facts  of  natural 
history,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  one  nationality 
against  the  interests  of  another.  .  .  .  The  Amer- 
icans desire  to  put  an  end  to  pelagic  sealing. 
What  would  the  United  States  answer  to  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  with  regard  to  their  fishery  rights 
on  the  American  shore  of  Newfoundland  ?  They 
would  answer,  "  It  isn't  business." 

The  Montreal  "Star"  remarks  that— 

No  one  would  regard  the  destruction  of  the' 
seal  with  anything  but  sorrow — not  even  the  peo- 
ple who  wiped  out  the  buffalo.  But  why  should 
all  the  other  nations  give  up  their  rights  to  hunt 
in  the  open  sea,  while  the  United  States  reaps  all 
the  benefit  ?  If  we  are  all  to  make  sacrifices  that 
seal  life  may  be  saved  to  the  world,  it  is  not  out 
of  order  to  ask  at  this  stage  of  the  negotiations 
what  sacrifice  the  Americans  propose  to  lay  on 
the  altar  of  humanity. 

The  Toronto  "Globe"  reminds  us  that— 

The  United  States  has  a  special  national  profit 
and  interest  in  the  matter.  As  the  owner  of  the 
breeding-grounds,  they  get  a  handsome  annual 
rental  for  the  lease  of  the  privilege  of  killing  a 
certain  number  of  animals  each  year.  It  can  be 
seen  that  if  the  lessees  were  the  only  catchers  of 
seals  they  would  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  an  article 
for  which  the  luxurious  will  always  be  ready  to 
pay  a  handsome  price — indeed,  the  higher  the 
price  and  the  rarer  the  skins  the  more  exclusively 
would  their  possession  be  a  mark  of  wealth.  The 
Russian  monopoly  at  the  Commander  Islands 
is  no  serious  obstacle,  as  the  two  monopolies 
could  and  doubtless  would  work  in  harmony. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  about  regulations  calculated  to  per- 
petuate seal  life  provided  Canada  is  allowed  a 
fair  share  of  the  results  of  her  abnegation.  A 
fair  division  of  the  rentals  should  be  the  basis  of 
her  abandonment  of  the  right  to  pelagic  sealing. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
a  project  was  brought  forward  for  a  uni- 
versal synchronous  census.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  all  civilized  nations  endeavor 
to  have  such  a  census  taken  in  the  year 
1900.  Dr.  Guillaume,  Director  of  the 
Swiss  Statistical  Office,  made  a  motion 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  desirability  of  car- 
rying out  this  plan,  and  as  to  the  extent 
of  uniformity  in  the  tabulation.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  submitted  a 


report  recommending  the  project  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Statistical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Swiss 
society,  declares  that  the  disadvantages 
to  each  country  from  interfering  with 
regular  census  systems  might  outweigh 
any  advantages  coming  from  a  synchro- 
nous census  of  the  whole  world.  The 
British  society  also  thinks  that  a  synchro- 
nous census  would  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions.  Again, 
inasmuch  as  the  data  are  obtained  in 
different  countries  by  different  methods, 
the  data  of  one  country  differ  in  value 
from  those  of  another.  There  would  thus 
be  certain  ambiguity  in  reference  to  the 
determining  of  questions  of  nationality 
and  occupation.  The  British  society  sug- 
gests that  five  facts  should  be  insisted 
upon  for  uniform  treatment  in  all  coun- 
tries :  (1)  The  number  of  the  resident  or 
de facto  population.  (2)  Sex.  (3)  Treat- 
ing the  first  five  years  separately.  (4) 
Civil  condition.  (5)  Birthplace.  The  work 
of  a  synchronous  census  should  be 
greatly  facilitated  from  the  fact  that  ten 
prominent  countries  take  their  censuses 
in  1900,  and  half  a  dozen  more  within  one 
year  from  that  date.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  statistical  bodies  in  all  coun- 
tries should  appoint  committees  to  form 
a  congress  for  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter.  Only  through  some  such 
action  in  unison  would  the  success  of  the 
great  project  be  assured. 


During  the  past  week  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  tariff  bill  through  the  chemi- 
cals, earthen  and  glass  ware,  metals  and 
wood  schedules.  The  discussion  of  the 
sugar  schedule  was  begun  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  A  remarkable  speech  made 
during  the  considerations  last  week  was 
that  of  Mr.  Mantle  (Silver  Republican),  of 
Montana,  who  declared  that  no  protect- 
ive tariff  can  ever  again  endure  in  this 
country  which  does  not  fully  guard  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  producers 
of  what  are  known  as  raw  materials, 
and  among  these  he  declared  the  protec- 
tion of  wool  to  be  the  most  important  To 
Mr.  Gray's  question  as  to  why  timber  was 
taken  from  the  free  list  Mr.  Allison  re- 
sponded that  the  first  reason  was  to  raise 
revenue,  and  the  incidental  reason  was 
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afford  protection  to  a  vast  industry.  Mr. 
Gray  replied  that  the  millionaire  owners 
of  timber-lands  were  not  mendicants,  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
receive  a  toll  wrung  from  the  American 
home-builders.  He  protested  against  the 
change  also  because  it  placed  a  premium 
on  the  destruction  of  our  own  forests,  partic- 
ularly on  our  white  pine.  The  absurd 
cutlery  schedules  were  not  allowed  to  go 
through  without  sharp  criticism,  especially 
that  from  Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  who 
asserted  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  cutlery  manufacturers 
not  only  to  increase  rates  but  to  unload 
at  a  profit  of  four  hundred  per  cent.  He 
said  that  he  feared  his  appeal  would  fall 
on  deaf  ears  on  the  Republican  side,  but 
there  was  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  American 
people.  It  seems  strange  that  Republi- 
can leaders  have  apparently  forgotten  the 
inevitableness  of  this  appeal  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  bill  which  in  too  numerous 
instances  out-protections  protection. 


Distinguished  representatives  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  present  at  the 
International  Commercial  Conference, 
held  at  Philadelphia  last  week.  Seven 
years  ago  Mr.  Blaine  brought  the  Govern- 
ments of  American  countries  together  and 
originated  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics. The  Philadelphia  Conference  is  an 
outgrowth  of  that  movement  to  further 
American  commerce.  A  permanent  me- 
morial has  been  reached  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  museum  for  the  display  of  the 
products  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  exhibits  are  to  be  constantly  re- 
newed, and  will  show  what  each  country 
has  to  sell.  In  his  address  President 
McKinley  said : 

Geneial  reciprocity  in  trade  requires  reciprocity 
of  information.  .  .  .  There  is  no  motive  to  make 
a  product  if  you  can't  find  somebody  to  take  it. 
The  maker  must  find  the  taker.  You  will  not 
employ  labor  to  make  a  product  if  you  cannot 
find  a  buyer  for  that  product  after  labor  has  made 
it.  ...  I  met  you  in  the  days  of  your  highest 
prosperity.  I  cannot  avoid  meeting  you  if  I 
would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could.  But  let  me 
tell  you.  my  countrymen,  a  resuscitation  will  not 
be  promoted  by  recrimination.  The  distrust  of 
the  present  will  not  be  removed  by  distrust  of  the 
future.  A  patriot  makes  a  better  citizen  than  a 
pessimist,  and  we  have  got  to  be  patient,  for. 
much  as  we  may  want  to  move  out  of  the  old 
house,  w$  cannot  do  jt  until  the  new  one  is  fin- 


ished. A  tariff  law  half  made  is  of  no  practical 
use  except  to  indicate  that  in  a  little  while  a 
whole  tariff  law  will  be  done,  and  it  is  making 
progress..  It  is  reaching  the  end,  and  when  the 
end  comes  we  will  have  business  confidence  and 
industrial  activity. 

® 
These  epigrammatic  remarks  will  be 
widely  quoted,  but,  equally  with  them, 
those  of  the  Brazilian  Minister,  who  also 
spoke  on  the  same  occasion,  should  be 
quoted.  Appreciating  the  liberal  and 
intelligent  advertising  by  a  systematic 
spread  of  information  which  will  be  ac- 
complished by  ths  Conference,  Senor 
Mendonca  declared  that — 

The  need  of  the  times  is  not  retaliation,  but 
real  reciprocity ;  the  North  and  the  South  have 
entirely  different  products,  which  can  be  inter- 
changed with  mutual  advantage;  some  of  our. 
raw  materials  are  as  necessary  to  you  as  some 
of  your  manufactures  are  indispensable  to  us ; 
the  two  interests  ought  to  be  harmonized,  and 
not  arrayed  for  conflict.  .  .  .  Without  free  raw 
materials  stipulated  in  treaties  of  commerce  for  a 
number  of  years,  necessary  to  give  stability  to  trade, 
no  reciprocity  arrangements  can  be  made,  as  coer- 
cion will  not  coerce  independent  nations.  All 
this  your  manufacturers  and  merchants  must 
have  said,  and  I  thank  them  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  hypothetic  sympathy.  If  my 
surmise  is  not  right,  then  your  plan  it  wrong, 
and  the  opening  to-day  of  your  temple  of  industry 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  opening  of  the  Temple 
of  Janus,  the  Roman  god  of  two  faces,  the  doors 
of  which  were  kept  closed  in  times  of  peace  and 
only  opened  as  a  sign  of  war. 

We  trust  that  President  McKinley's  proph- 
ecy will  be  abundantly  realized,  but  we 
commend  to  him  the  careful  language  of 
Senor  Mendonca  as  pointing  out  the  only 
way  to  that  realization. 


"Dun's  Review"  states  that  last 
month's  business  failures  were  the  small- 
est in  number  for  any  month  since  Sep- 
tember, 1895.  Another  interesting  May 
report  is  that  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  month's  receipts  from  all 
sources  were  nearly  $3  0,000,000,  compared 
with  nearly  $38,000,000  in  April  and 
over  $36,000,000  in  March.  The  decrease 
in  revenue  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  cul* 
ruination  of  the  impart  movement  The 
May  surplus  revenue  was  not  quite  $700,- 
000.  Many  importers  believe  that  this 
surplus  will  shortly  change  again  to  a  def- 
icit. The  enormous  trade  of  the  early 
spring  has  flooded  us  with  such  excessive 
importations  that  the  market  will  be  over- 
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supplied  for  a  long  time.  Expenditures 
for  last  month  exceeded  those  of  May, 
1896,  by  nearly  $700,000,  and  for  the 
eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  in- 
crease is  over  $16,000,000.  What  the 
country  needs  is  increased  economy  rather 
than  increased  tariffs.  The  Government 
report  shows  an  augmentation  in  our 
money  supply  over  the  same  period  a  year 
ago,  the  total  outside  of  Treasury  hold- 
ings having  increased  nearly  nine  per 
cent;  about  one-half  of  this  increase  was 
in  gold.  Last  week's  general  business 
world  was  marked  by  a  more  buoyant 
tendency,  perhaps  due  in  part  to  Secre- 
tary Gage's  emphatic  encouragement  to 
the  Maryland  Bankers'  Association  : 

Reference  was  made  here  this  evening  to  my 
recent  address  in  Cincinnati.  Let  me  repeat  here 
the  substance  of  tne  conclusion  of  that  address. 
The  prophecy  made  then  will  be  fulfilled.  The 
promise  I  am  absolutely  certain  will  be.  The 
prophecy  was  that  both  bodies  of  Congress  would 
soon  put  through  an  adequate  tariff  bill,  and  the 
promise  was  that  the  Administration  would  be 
faithful  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it  by  putting 
the  currency  of  the  country  on  a  sound,  enduring, 
and  solid  basis. 


Last  week  one  of  those  riotous  negro 
lynchings  which  Northern  men  sometime* 
think  are  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder  in  the  South 
took  place  at  Urbana,  a  prosperous  town 
of  central  Ohio,  only  fourteen  miles  from 
the  capital  of  the  State.  This  particular 
lynching  was  as  aggravated  an  outbreak 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder  as  any  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  South  for  a  long 
time.  A  negro  of  the  town,  convicted  of 
an  atrocious  assault  upen  a  white  woman, 
was  awaiting  transference  from  the  county 
jail  to  the  penitentiary  to  which  he  had 
been  sentenced  for  twenty  years,  the  full 
penalty  under  the  law.  The  general  feel- 
ing in  the  city  was  one  of  intense  anger 
against  the  negro,  and  the  crowds  of  cit- 
izens became  so  threatening  that  the  Sheriff 
called  upon  a  local  company  of  the  State 
militia  to  aid  him  in  defending  the  jail. 
The  soldiers  very  properly  responded, 
and  in  the  riot  that  followed  ob  yed  the 
order  of  their  commanding  officer  md 
fired  upon  the  rcob,  killing  two  men  and 
seriously  if  not  fatally  wounding  many 
others.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  to 
whom  a  telegram  was  at  once  sen4,  seems 
to  have  been  a/raid  to  deal  with  the  rioters 


and  to  have  attempted  to  evade  his  ie- 
sponsibility.  He  at  first  declined  to  send 
troops,  and  then  stnt  thtm  under  such 
orders  that  they  turned  back  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  terrified  Mayor  of  the  city. 


Such  a  riot  and  lyLching  is  nothing  less 
than  civil  war,  and  it  requires  a  special 
kind  of  bravery  and  patriotism  to  face 
one's  friends,  acquaintances,  and  fellow- 
citizens  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  by  force  of  arms.  The  crime  of 
the  lynched  negro  was  perhaps  the  most 
hideous  that  a  man  can  commit,  but  in 
his  case  the  operation  of  the  law  was 
quick  and  thorough.  If  his  punishment 
was  not  adequate — and  we  certainly  thick 
it  was  net — the  citizens  of  Urbana  should 
see  to  it  that  the  lave  is  changed.  By 
provoking  civil  war  they  have  involved 
themselvts  and  their  city  in  criminal  dis- 
grace, and  have  brought  lasting  sorrow 
into  the  lives  «.f  the  families  of  those  who 
died  as  rioters  and  those  who  bravely  d  d 
their  painful  duty  in  obeying  their  sworn 
promises  as  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
law.  The  New  York  "Sun"  reports  a 
comment  of  Judge  John  M.  Duncan,  of 
Texas,  in  a  lynching  case  in  that  State 
which  fits  all  lynching  cases:  "By  which 
mode,  then,  is  justice  more  l'kely  to  be 
administered?  If  by  the  mob,  let  us 
abolish  the  law ;  if  by  the  law,  let  us 
abolish  the  mob." 


Official  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
the  terrible  accident  which  took  place  en 
Decoration  Day  near  Valley  Stream  on 
Long  Island  may  fix  the  responsibility 
with  greater  or  less  positiveness.  It 
needs  no  coroner's  jury,  however,  to  dis- 
cover the  danger  of  grade  railway-cross- 
ings.  In  this  case  the  single-track  rail- 
road crossed  a  broad  ard  much-traveled 
highway  at  a  point  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  any  distance  upon  either  road 
from  the  other  until  the  actual  point  of 
intersection  was  reached.  Thick  woods 
completely  cut  off  the  line  of  vision  in 
either  direction.  An  electric  bell  was 
supposed  to  ring  at  the  crossing  just 
before  a  train  passed,  but  it  has  been  out 
of  order  repeatedly,  and  probably  did  not 
r'ng  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Whether 
the  engine  whistle  was  blown  and  its  bell 
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rung  is  in  dispute,  but  very  probably  the 
warning  was  in  fact  given  only  when  too 
late  to  be  of  service.  Over  and  over 
again  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  in 
this  vicinity  in  practically  the  same  way. 
A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  New  York 
Legislature  forbidding  new  grade-cross- 
ings, except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  It  should  be 
supplemented  by  one  demanding  auto- 
matic gates  or  signalmen  at  all  such  cross- 
ings now  in  existence.  The  question  of 
expense  to  the  railways  should  not  be 
allowed  to  weigh  at  all  in  the  matter. 
Better  reduce  dividends,  if  need  be,  than 
destroy  human  life.  In  most  cases  the 
result  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  lead 
sooner  or  later  to  change  of  grade  and 
the  building  of  bridges,  all  to  the  per- 
manent improvement  and  benefit  of  the 
roads.  If,  as  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
the  Long  Island  Railway  shall  spend 
$200,000  or  more  in  paying  damages  or 
settling  suits  as  a  resu!t  of  this  particular 
accident,  its  officers  might  well  wish,  even 
from  selfish  motives,  that  they  had  spent 
that  sum  in  advance  to  make  it  impos- 
sible and  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
their  road. 


There  has  been  not  a  little  exaggerated 
talk  the  past  week  about  the  alleged 
"  outbreak  "  of  Cheyenne  Indians  in  Mon- 
tana. The  real  point  of  interest  in  the 
matter  lies  in  the  different  attitudes  taken 
by  the  white  settlers  and  by  the  Indian 
Agent  The  facts  in  the  case  were  sim- 
ple and  not  in  themselves  important  A 
white  sheep-herder  had  been  shot  by  an 
Indian ;  a  sheriff  and  a  crowd  of  armed 
men  entered  the  reservation  to  arrest  the 
murderer.  Thereupon  the  Indians  left 
their  reservation,  and  fear  was  excited 
that  they  would  enter  upon  a  general 
massacre  of  white  herders  living  in  the 
outlying  districts.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Indian  who  had  committed  the  murder 
soon  surrendered  to  the  authorities  and 
admitted  his  guilt  The  Indian  Agent 
called  for  troops,  and  showed  every  dispo- 
sition to  bring  the  matter  to  a  quick  and 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Nothing  he  could 
do,  however,  satisfied  the  white  cattle- 
men, and  they  were  so  warlike  in  their 
actions  that  it  was  only  by  the  most  deci- 
sive action  that  the  Indian  Agent  pre- 


vented them  from  exciting  serious  hostili- 
tns.  Our  readers  will  find  on  Another 
page  an  interesting  article  by  an  Indian 
Agent  who  is  also  an  army  officer,  in 
which  some  striking  illustrations  are  given 
of  the  results  obtained  from  strong  ie- 
pressive  measures  applied  at  just  the 
right  time  and  in  just  the  right  way.  In 
most  cases  Indian  "  outbreaks  "  might  be 
prevented  by  wisdom  in  foreseeing  dan- 
ger and  promptness  in  meeting  it 


The  Forestry  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  suggested 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  general 
scheme  of  forest  administration.  Under 
it  a  Forestry  Bureau  would  be  created, 
governed  by  a  director,  who  wpuld  also 
be  president  of  an  advisory  board,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  an  assistant  director, 
and  four  forest  inspectors.  The  Bureau 
would  have  a  disbursing  officer,  clerks, 
and  legal  advisers,  twenty-six  head  forest- 
ers and  twenty-six  assistants,  two  hun- 
dred rangers  and  various  assistant  rangers. 
The  salary  roll  for  this  force  would  call 
for  an  annual  appropriation  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  Preference  in  ap- 
pointment would  be  given  to  graduates  of 
West  Point.  A  Board  of  Forest  Lands  is 
also  recommended,  to  provide  for  the  sur- 
vey of  all  lands  reserved  or  to  be  reserved. 
Individual  or  corporate  holders  of  lands 
in  the  reserves  would  exchange  them  for 
equitable  holdings  outside.  This  report 
also  suggests  the  withdrawal  of  unreserved 
forest  lands  from  sale  and  entry  when 
the  lands  are  more  valuable  for  timber 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  survey,  the 
tracts  less  valuable  for  forests  would  be 
opened  to  sale  and  entry,  and  the  re- 
mainder held  permanently  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  annual  expenditure  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  a  far  less 
sum  than  is  now  lost  every  year  by  our 
Government,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  these  suggestions  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  some  adequate  form.  Thus  the 
United  States  may  be  placed  on  a  level, 
as  regards  forestry,  with  other  civilized 
nations.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  sys- 
tem will  expand  and  involve  larger  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  money.  Our  history 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  repetition  of  that  of 
Germany  and  France,  where  the  sums 
spent  for  forest  preservation  now  run  into 
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the  millions,  but  so  do  the  net  revenues 
from  the  foiests. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  will 
soon  have  before  it  a  question  of  great 
moment  as  regards  the  effective  working 
of  the  South  Carolina  Dispensary  System. 
Last  week  a  decision  was  made  by  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Charleston  which  absolutely  reverses  the 
construction  hitherto  held  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  importing  of  liquors  in  origi- 
nal packages  into  the  State.  A  United 
States  statute  was  passed  some  years  ago 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  this  very 
point;  it  provided  that  liquors  brought 
in  sealed  packages  into  any  State  should 
be  subject  to  the  special  laws  of  that 
State.  Under  this  statute  the  authorities 
in  South  Carolina  have  been  able  easily 
to  prevent  the  selling  of  liquors  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  State  by  persons  doing  busi- 
ness outside  of  it.  Judge  Simonton  now 
declares  that "  it  is  not  a  lawful  exercise  of 
the  police  power  to  forbid  the  importation 
of  such  liquors  or  their  sale  in  original 
packages  for  personal  use  and  consump- 
tion, such  prohibition  under  those  circum- 
stances being  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
inter-State  and  foreign  commerce."  The 
reason  of  this  decision  appears  to  be  that 
the  State,  being  itself  in  a  sense  engaged 
in  the  liquor  business,  cannot,  therefore, 
discriminate  against  other  persons  engaged 
in  that  business  without  violating  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  inter-State  commerce. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  Judge  Simon- 
ton's  decision  is  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  a  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  to  the 
dispensary  system  of  South  Carolina,  as 
the  control  of  the  sale  of  liquors  within 
the  State  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  system  self- sustaining. 

The  completion  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  brought  the  question  of  its 
management  and  administration  into 
prominence.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
President  McKinley  to  put  the  employees 
of  the  Library  under  civil  service  rules  if 
it  is  to  be  protected  from  the  vandalism  of 
the  spoilsmen.  Already  there  is  evidence 
that  the  places  in  the  Library,  unless 
protected,  will  become  the  gifts  of  poli- 
ticians.    The  Civil  Service  Commission 


has  established  local  boards  of  examiners 
in  more  than  seven  hundred  cities  in  the 
country.  If  the  Library  is  protected  by 
civil  service  rules,  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  will  have  equal  opportunity  to 
secure  positions  in  the  Library.  The  libra- 
rian should  be,  and  probably  will  be  if 
the  Libiary  is  protected  by  civil  service 
rules,  the  writer  of  the  examination  test 
papers,  thus  controlling  the  examina- 
tions as  to  fitness  for  the  work  under 
his  immediate  control.  The  libraries  of 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  and  New- 
ark employ  the  civil  service  method, 
and  after  years  of  experience  they  pro- 
nounce it  the  only  way  of  securing 
properly  equipped  workers.  About  one 
hundred  and  ninety  people  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Library  under  the  Librarian 
and  the  Superintendent.  Professor  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  several  weeks  ago, 
when  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  the  Library,  formulated 
a  plan  which  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  leading  Senators  and  Representatives 
at  Washington.  He  proposes  that  the 
Library  shall  be  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Regents  consisting  of  representatives 
from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Departments  of  the 
Government,  and  by  private  citizens,  who 
would  occupy  places  on  the  Board  for  life 
or  until  resignation,  their  successors  be- 
ing nominated  by  Congress.  This  plan 
promises  that  the  Library  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Nation 
and  not  of  a  section,  and  that  it  shall 
be  administered  as  a  trust  from  the  peo- 
ple. 


The  question  of  pensions  for  teachers 
has  been  agitated  for  years,  but  the  first 
law,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  be  approved 
was  probably  that  affecting  the  teachers 
of  Brooklyn,  approved  May  13,  1895. 
Three  teachers  in  New  Jersey  began  the 
struggle  for  a  pension  for  teachers  in  that 
State  in  1890.  They  succeeded  in  their 
effoits  in  February,  1896,  in  a  different 
form  from  that  first  intended.  The  law 
provides  for  the  payment  of  pensions  se- 
cured by  the  stoppage  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers  who  agree  to 
come  under  its  provisions,  and  one  per- 
cent, of  annuities.  A  rebate  is  made  to 
teachers  who  resign  after  contributing  to 
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the  fund  for  five  years.  Three  months 
were  allowed  the  five  thousand  teachers 
of  New  Jersey  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  new  law ;  2,510  signified 
their  desire  to  become  beneficiaries  under 
the  law  within  the  specified  time — a  tri- 
umph almost  as  great  as  that  of  securing 
the  bill.  The  committee  made  some  val- 
uable discoveries  while  collecting  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  pensions.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Allan,  one  of  the  State  trustees 
of  the  fund,  in  an  able  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  "Review  of  Re- 
views," states  that  twenty  years  ago  a 
canvass  of  a  graduating  class  in  a  New 
Jersey  high  school  showed  that  seven- 
teen young  women  out  of  twenty  elected 
to  become  teachers.  She  recently  can- 
vassed a  class  of  nineteen,  to  find  that 
two  only  of  the  class  chose  teaching 
as  a  profession;. in  another  class  three 
only  out  of  thirty  chose  it  Our  readers 
will  doubtless  recall  the  fact,  referred  to 
in  these  columns  last  year,  that  in  New 
York  City  of  107  who  took  the  teachers' 
examinations  only  thirty  passed.  The 
standard  of  requirements  for  teachers  has 
been  raised  in  all  large  cities,  but  the 
salaries  have  not  kept  pace  in  increase 
with  the  demands  of  equipment  The 
strongest  argument  for  the  pensioning  of 
teachers  rests  on  the  inadequate  salaries 
paid,  and  the  severe  strain  of  the  work 
upon  the  vital  forces.  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  California,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  Ohio  have  established  teach- 
ers' pensions  under  State  laws. 


International  Arbitration 

The  International  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence, which  met  at  Lake  Mohonk  in  this 
State  last  week,  strongly  emphasized  the 
movement  of  public  opinion  toward  this 
great  achievement  Such  men  as  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Judge  Morris,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  Professor  N.  P.  Gil- 
man,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  President 
Gates,  Major  Marshal  H.  Bright,  and 
Colonel  Church,  approached  the  subject 
from  different  sides,  but  were  a  unit  in 
expressing  regret  at  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  belief  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  country  will  only  be 
stimulated  to  more  zealous  activity  by 
this  temporary  defeat    The  Conference 


wisely  regarded  the  Senate's  action  as  a 
reason,  not  for  discouragement  or  retreat, 
but  for  a  forward  movement.  Instead  of 
conceding  a  modification  of  the  original 
plan  of  a  permanent  tribunal  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, the  Conference  urged  making 
treaties  for  such  a  tribunal  with  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land, all  of  whose  Parliaments  have  taken 
action  in  favor  of  permanent  arbitration. 

The  organization  in  Europe  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  is  another  straw 
which  shows  whither  the  tide  of  civilized 
opinion  is  strongly  setting.  This  Brother- 
hood, which  is  open  to  men  and  women 
of  every  nation,  pledges  itself  to  specific 
helpfulness  in  any  cases  where  help  is 
needed,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 
dissemination  of  international  knowledge, 
the  cultivation  of  international  friendship, 
and  the  bringing  in  of  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood  among  men  of  all  races.  Ideas 
travel  faster  than  parliaments  and  con- 
gresses. They  are  often  opposed  by  self- 
ish statesmen  or  by  short-sighted  politi- 
cians, but  they  have  their  way ;  and  the  idea 
of  the  settlement  of  international  ques- 
tions by  civilized  methods  is  so  transpar- 
ently rational,  sound,  and  Christian  that 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  find  its 
way,  not  only  to  the  conscience,  but  to 
the  statute-books,  of  the  English-speaking 
race. 

The  growing  conviction  that  arbitration 
is  the  true  method  of  settling  international 
difficulties,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  the 
opportunity  of  this  country  to  inaugurate 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  has  not 
been  checked  by  the  action  of  a  minority 
in  the  United  States  Senate ;  it  would  not 
have  been  checked  if  that  minority  had 
been  a  majority.  It  is  too  deep-seated, 
too  much  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
founder  American  instinct,  and  too  thor- 
oughly Christian;  The  barbarism  of  war 
is  doomed  to  become  extinct,  like  other 
barbarisms.  The  permanent  Committee 
on  Arbitration  appointed  by  the  National 
Conference  which  met  in  Washington 
last  year  have  issued  a  statement  in  which 
they  say  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  was  not 
only  against  the  higher  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  also  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  was  in  the  face  of 
a   prevailing   national  conviction.     That 
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conviction  remains  unchanged.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  in  favor  of  an 
equitable  system  of  arbitration  between 
the  two  countries ;  they  look  upon  it,  to 
quote  the  words  of  President  McKinley, 
"  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  as 
a  duty  to  mankind.  .  .  .  The  importance 
and  moral  influence  of  the  ratification  of 
such  a  treaty  can  ha'dly  be  overestimated 
in  the  cause  of  advancing  civilization." 


Government  by  Injunction 
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The  subject  of  "Government  by  Injunc- 
tion," which,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
has  been  discussed  in  The  Outlook  from 
time  to  time  as  one  of  the  important 
political  questions  of  the  day,  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  very  interesting  form  in 
Mmneso'a  in  an  action  at  law  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  of  this  city, 
against  the  Kingdom  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Minneapolis.  In  this  action 
the  American  Book  Company,  as  plaintiff, 
alleging  that  the  Kingdom  Publishing 
Company,  as  defendant,  was  insolvent 
and  therefore  unable  to  answer  in  dam- 
ages, applied  to  the  courts  for  an  order 
'•  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining 
the  defendant,  its  agents,  employees,  and 
servants,  from  publishing,  issuing,  and 
circulating  any  further  copies  or  editions  " 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Foe  to  Ameri- 
can Schools,"  which  was  published  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  defendant  corporation. 
The  pamphlet  in  question  contains  accu- 
sations against  and  statements  concerning 
the  business  methods  of  the  American  Book 
Company  in  its  dealings  with  certain  pub- 
lic-school officials  and  teachers,  which  the 
plaintiff  corporation,  the  largest  and  prob- 
ably the  richest  school-book  publishing 
concern  in  the  United  States,  contends  are 
libelous  and  damaging.  Judge  Charles  B. 
Elliott,  of  Minneapolis,  who  both  as  judge 
and  as  Professor  of  International  Law  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is  held  in 
high  esteem,  has  denied  the  application 
for  an  injunction  in  a  long  and  scholarly 
opinion,  in  which  he  quotes  many  prece- 
dents from  both  Engish  and  American 
decisions  sustaining  his  opinion  that  re- 
straint of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  this 
country  by  injunction  is  unconstitutional. 


"The  allegation,"  says  Judge  Elliott, 
"  that  the  defendants  are  inso'vent  is  not 
sufficient  to  confer  jurisdiction.  The 
Constitution  does  not  say  that  citizens 
who  are  able  to  respond  in  damages  '  may 
speak,  write,  and  publish  their  statements, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  such 
right,'  and  that  those  who  have  no  prop- 
erty not  exempt  from  execution  shall  re- 
main silent.  This  pamphlet  is  a  serious 
at*ack  upon  the  business  methods  of  the 
American  Book  Company.  I  find  no 
power,  however,  in  this  court  to  prevent 
such  criticism." 

Judge  Elliott's  decision  that  "govern- 
ment by  injunction,"  so  far  as  it  may  be 
resorted  to  for  a  protection  against  alleged 
libel,  is  unconstitutional  seems  to  us 
clearly  to  be  in  accord  with  common  sense 
as  well  as  the  law.  The  proper  recourse 
for  the  American  Book  Company  is  the 
libel  suit  which  it  has  now  brought  against 
the  Kingdom  Publishing  Company,  and 
in  which  it  asks  for  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000. 

The  contest  precipitated  by  this  suit 
involves  a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
who  are  connected  direcdy  or  indirectly 
with  the  educational  work  of  the  country ; 
for  the  pamphlet  which  Judge  Elliott  char- 
acterizes as  "a  serious  attack  upon  the 
business  methods  of  the  American  Book 
Company  "  is  written  by  President  Georgr 
A.  Gates,  of  Iowa  College,  and  consists 
of  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the 
"  College  Section  of  the  Southeastern 
Iowa  Teachers'  Association"  last  March. 
President  Gates  is  a  man  widely  known  in 
educational  and  religious  circles.  He  is 
one  of  the  editors  cf  u  The  Kingdom,"  the 
weekly  newspaper  in  Minneapolis,  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Book 
Company  numbers  among  its  officers  and 
managers  men  of  the  highest  business 
standing,  who  have  been  connected  with 
educational  work  for  many  years,  and 
who  no  doubt  welcome,  as  they  ought, 
the  opportunity  to  place  their  side  of 
the  case  before  the  public.  While  the 
case  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
beiieve  in  high  educational  standards, 
and  while  its  outcome  will  be  serious  in 
its  effect  upon  either  the  accusers  or  the 
accused,  we  advise  our  readers  to  put 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
intelligent  and  honorable  jurymen  and 
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wait  until  they  have  heard  all  the  evidence 
before  they  frame  their,  verdict. 


Some  Counsels  Concerning 
Marriage 

We  propose  here  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions which  have  been  asked  us  respect- 
ing marriage,  not  replying  to  these  ques- 
tions categorically,  nor  reporting  them 
separately,  but  aiming  to  involve  practi- 
cally a  reply  to  them  all. 

Marriage  is  a  union  of  love :  there 
ought  not  to  be  marriage  where  there 
is  not  love.  At  best  a  life-partnership 
involves  many  hazards,  much  mutual 
patience  and  forbearance.  Where  there 
is  not  love  to  keep  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, service  and  sacrifice,  alive,  the 
hazard  is  altogether  too  great.  No  woman 
should  marry  simp'y  to  get  a  home.  She 
who  does  so  marry  ougbt  not  to  wonder 
if  she  finds  herself  not  a  wife,  but  only  a 
housekeeper.  A  good  housekeeper  is 
worth  more  than  board  and  clothing;  if 
she  is  not  paid  in  love,  she  should  be 
paid  in  wages ;  and  she  should  not  make 
a  contract  which  she  cannot  dissolve, 
if  she  finds  the  service  too  hard,  the 
master  too  exacting,  or  the  compensation 
too  small.  No  mercantile  contract,  how- 
ever disguis*  d,  should  be  a  life-contract. 
Only  a  love-partnership  may  legitimately 
be  a  life-partnership. 

No  woman  should  marry  for  love  unless 
it  be  an  honoring  love.  She  should  not 
marry  a  man  she  cannot  look  up  to.  The 
woman  who  is  unwilling  to  promise  obedi- 
ence may  well  hesitate  about  promising 
to  love  and  honor.  "  To  obey  "  connotes 
different  ideas  in  different  minds ;  but  the 
obedience  of  love  the  true  woman  does 
not  find  it  difficult  to  pay  to  the  man  she 
truly  loves.  If  she  shrinks  from  the  pledge 
"  to  obey,"  it  is  either  because  she  dis- 
trusts her  love  or  distrusts  her  lover. 
"Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as 
Christ  also  loved  the  Church  and  gave 
himself  for  it,"  says  the  same  Apostle 
who  said, "  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands."  It  is  not  difficult 
for  a  wife  to  obey  a  husband  who  loves 
her  with  the  same  heroic,  self-sacri Being 
love  with  which  Christ  loves  his  Church. 
If  she  doubts  whether  her  lover  is  capable 


of  that  kind  of  love,  she  would  better 
postpone  the  wedding-day.  Generally  it 
is  hazardous  for  a  wife  to  marry  a  man 
who  is  younger,  smaller,  weaker,  less 
experienced,  less  educated  than  herself. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  wife  to  render  loyal 
love  to  a  husband  whom  she  is  compelled 
to  regard  as  her  inferior.  Inequality  of 
character  or  condition  generally  augurs  ill 
for  the  marriage  which  mates  unequals. 

"  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  " 
is  an  old  proverb — and  a  true  one.  Long 
courtships  do  not  often  precede  early 
divorces.  The  truest  love  is  generally 
founded  on  familiar  acquaintance.  One 
should  not  fa)l  in  love,  but  climb  into  it. 
Love  transcends  reason;  but  the  best 
love  is  not  unreasonable.  Love  laughs 
at  fetters ;  but  the  best  love  is  not  lawless. 
True  love  carries  captive  the  whole  soul, 
and  one  is  not  a  true  lover  till  his  judg- 
ment is  convinced  by  love  and  his  will  is 
controlled  by  love ;  if  love  rules  only  in 
his  imagination  and  his  passion,  he  is  no 
true  lover.  Caution  is  a  wise  virtue  in 
love  as  in  all  else.  A  bad  son  rarely 
makes  a  good  husband,  nor  does  a  disloyal 
daughter  make  a  loyal  wife.  On  the  other 
hand,  love  covers  superficial  faults.  It 
redeems  tbe  cynic  from  his  cynicism  and 
the  flirt  from  her  frivolity.  It  gives  stead- 
iness <f  purpDse,  because  .seriousness  of 
motive.  It  makes  life  worth  living.  Many 
a  man  has  been  transformed  by  his  love 
for  a  pure  woman  and  by  her  idealization 
of  him.  He  begins  to  try  to  become  what 
she  thinks  he  is.  Many  a  girl  has  been 
converted  by  marriage  and  sanctified  by 
motherhood.  Blessed  is  he  whose  intu- 
ition enables  him  to  discern  the  reality 
beneath  a  shining,  polished  sutface ; 
blessed  she  whose  judgment  is  not  misled 
by  her  too  credulous  imagination. 

Fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians  make 
a  perilous  mistake  when  they  endeavor 
to  make  matches  for  their  children.  They 
may  judge  never  so  wisely;  but  there  is 
always  an  unknown  element  in  inclina- 
tion, which  no  one  can  either  discern  in 
another  or  determine  for  another.  One 
cannot  love  by  proxy.  Prudent  parTner- 
ships  may  be  formed  for  others  by  their 
seniors ;  true  marriages,  never.  Each 
soul  must  find  its  own  mate.  But  in  find- 
ing the  mate  youth  will  do  well  to  take 
account  of  the  counsels  of  older  heads. 
Such  counsels  cannot   finally  determine 
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anything;  but  they  should  not  be  con- 
temptuously cast  aside  by  impetuous  pas- 
sion. The  runaway  match  is  generally 
disastrous.  A  love  that  cannot  wait  is  apt 
to  be  a  love  that  cannot  last.  The  endear- 
ing love  is  both  rational  and  patient 

These  and  all  other  counsels  are  some- 
times at  fault.  Love  has  its  own  laws, 
and  no  one  quite  understands  them. 
Sometimes  a  wife  lives  happily  with  one 
whom  every  one  but  herself  regards  as 
her  inferior;  sometimes  marriage  cures 
great  faults,  sometimes  it  fails  to  cure 
petty  ones.  Marriages  from  which  rea- 
son expects  the  least  sometimes  prove 
the  most  felicitous.  Love  is  the  best 
guide ;  and  though  even  love  is  not  in- 
fallible, it  is  wise  to  follow  whither  it  leads, 
if  it  be  a  love  persistent,  proved,  and  mas- 
terful. 


For  Trinity  Sunday 

It  is  always  safe  to  assume  that  no 
theological  doctrine  has  ever  had  a  strong 
hold  on  human  life  and  a  permanent  place 
in  Christian  faith  unless  there  has  been  in  it 
something  more  than  a  dogma.  It  is  only 
heart-doctrines  that  spread  beyond  the 
ecclesiastical  school  which  gives  them 
birth,  and  survive  the  epoch  in  which  they 
see  the  light.  Thus  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  the  worship  of  the  element 
of  womanliness  in  God,  a  mediaeval  recur- 
rence to  the  earlier  doctrine  that  when 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  male 
and  female  created  he  them.  To  a  modi- 
fied doctrine  of  purgatory  the  Protestant 
Church  is  returning,  in  its  belief  in  a  disci- 
plinary probation  continued  after  death. 
Protestantism,  after  having  rejected  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Papacy,  is  endeav- 
oring to  find  a  way  to  a  church  unity  conso- 
nant with  freedom.  In  a  similar  manner,  we 
are  sure  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
has  in  it  more  than  the  infelicitous  phrase 
"Three  Persons  in  One  God."  There  is 
something  in  this  threefold  conception  of 
Deity  which  meets  the  want  of  the  human 
soul,  to  which  it  responds,  which  it  will 
never  willingly  and  permanently  relin- 
quish. In  the  realm  of  scholastic  theol- 
ogy Trinity  means  definitions  which  do 
not  define,  phrases  which  mislead,  a  Trithe- 
ism  which  explanations  in  vain  endeavor 
to  explain  away.     But   in   the  realm  of 


spiritual  experience  it  means  something 
vastly  deeper  and  more  sacred. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  means  in  spiritual  experi- 
ence, we  must  turn  to  the  hymn-books  of 
the  Church.  Here  we  find  that  faith  ex- 
pressed in  undogmatic  heart-forms.  If  we 
want  to  know  what  would  be  lost  out  of 
life  were  faith  in  the  Trinity  eliminated, 
we  must  take  out  of  our  hymn-books 
those  hymns  which  are  rooted  in  a  Trini- 
tarian faith,  and  see  what  is  left  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  have  been  written 
by  Unitarians,  such  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  "  O  Love  Divine  that  Stooped 
to  Share,"  but  they  are  none  the  less  essen- 
tially Trinitarian  in  spirit  Among  them 
are  to  be  found  not  merely  such  distinct- 
ively Trinitarian  hymns  as  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy  Lord  God  Almighty,"  but  all  hymns 
which  express  adoration  to  a  human 
Christ  or  an  indwelling  Spirit  of  God: 
such  hymns  as  "  Crown  Him  with  Many 
Crowns ;"  "  O  Sacred  Head  now  Wouni 
ed;"  "When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous 
Cross;"  "Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for  Me;" 
such  hymns,  too,  as  the  "  Veni  Sonde 
Spiritus  "  in  its  various  translations,  which 
Goethe  characterized  as  V  the  prayer  of 
men  of  genius ;"  or  Lamartine's  "  Myste- 
rious Spirit,  unto  Whom  is  known  my  sad 
and  earth-bound  frame;"  such  hymns, 
too,  as  most  of  those  connected  with  the 
advent,  life,  and  passion  of  Christ ;  such 
invitations  as  "  Come  unto  Me,  ye  weary ;" 
such  prayers  as  "Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
Soul;"  such  praise  as  "All  Hail  the 
Power  of  Jesus'  Name ;"  such  meditations 
as  "  Abide  with  me." 

For  faith  in  the  Trinity  means,  in  spir- 
itual experience,  faith  in,  love  for,  nearness 
to,  fellowship  with  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  we  may  call  a  humane  God ;  a 
God  who  has  dwelt  in  our  human  life  that 
he  may  dwell  in  all  human  lives ;  a  Shep- 
herd who  has  sought  his  sheep,  a  Spirit 
who  guides  his  people,  a  Friend  who  dwells 
with  them  and  in  them,  not  only  a  "  King 
all  glorious  above,"  not  only  our  Maker, 
but  also  our  "  Defender,  Redeemer,  and 
Friend."  That  this  faith 'is  found  in 
many  a  devout  Unitarian  heart  we  are 
very  sure.  That  it  has  found  expression 
in  some  beautiful  Unitarian  hymns  we 
have  already  indicated.  But  that  its 
warmth,  its  passion,  its  fire,  are  not  de- 
veloped by  any  system  which  is  not  spir- 
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itually  Trinitarian,  however  dogmatically 
it  may  be  defined  or  ecclesiastically  it 
may  be  connected,  appears  to  us  clear 
from  a  simple  comparison  of  the  hyra- 
nology  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
Trinitarian,  with  the  hymn-books  from 
which  all  the  fruits  of  Trinitarian  faith 
have  been  carefully  expunged.  He  who 
can  sing  John  Stuart  Blackie's  "Angels 
Holy,  High  and  Lowly,"  Phillips  Brooks's 
"  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  and  Top- 
lady's  "  At  Anchor  Laid,"  has  the  Trini- 
tarian experience,  however  he  may  phrase 
his  faith  in  his  creed. 


The  Patriotism  We  Need 

It  is  the  fashion  among  certain  able 
and  honest  men  to  still  speak  of  war  as  if 
it  were  a  kind  of  dire  necessity,  not  to  be 
evaded  without  serious  loss  of  some  of 
the  more  virile  qualities ;  to  speak  of  it 
as  if  it  were  the  only  school  of  heroism, 
self-denial,  and  self-sacrifice.  That  all 
these  great  qualities  have  been  bred  by 
war  is  beyond  question,  but  that  war  is 
the  only  teacher  at  whose  feet  they  can 
be  learned  is,  in  our  judgment,  entirely 
false.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sug- 
gestion that  men  of  honor  and  courage 
could  settle  disputes  otherwise  than  with 
the  rapier  or  with  the  pistol  would  have 
been  greeted  with  derision,  but  disputes 
are  now  constantly  settled  by  men  of  un- 
questioned courage  without  a  thought  of 
personal  encounter.  Indeed,  except  in  a 
few  military  circles  and  in  a  few  sections 
where  the  spirit  of  the  old  regime  still 
reigns,  the  duel  has  come  to  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  a  stimulus  to  courage,  but 
as  an  evidence  of  barbarism;  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  war  will  be 
thought  of  in  precisely  the  same  way.  It 
will  be  regarded  as  a  barbarous  method 
of  settling  disputes  for  which  a  perfectly 
obvious,  honorable,  and  civilized  way  has 
been  found,  and  the  men  of  the  future 
will  wonder  why  it  was  that  this  survival 
of  savagery  lingered  so  long  under  the 
institutions  of  civilized  society. 

In  his  fine  address  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Shaw  monument  in  Boston,  Professor 
William  James  struck  a  high  note,  and  a 
note  which  needs  to  be  sounded  in  all 
parts  of  this  country.  What  we  need 
above  everything  else,  he  said,  is  not  the 


kind  of  courage  which  the  noble  fellows 
who  went  to  the  front  in  1861  showed,  so 
much  as  the  lonely  kind  of  valor  which 
makes  and  keeps  a  nation  pure.  The 
young  men  of  '61,  of  whom  Robert  Shaw 
may  serve  as  a  splendid  type,  were  as  gal- 
lant a  group  as  were  ever  produced  in  any 
society;  their  courage  was  of  that  noble 
kind  which  faces  death  without  counting 
the  cost,  because  one's  country  is  at  stake. 
That  kind  of  courage  the  country  never  has 
lacked  and  never  will  lack.  Whatever  the 
faults  of  the  English-speaking  race,  it  has 
never  been  found  wanting  when  the  time 
came  to  face  an  enemy  or  defend  a  flag.  It 
is  said  that  no  English  flag  is  to  be  found 
in  any  capital  of  Europe ;  which  means  that 
no  English  flags  have  ever  been  captured 
and  held  permanently,  except  a  very  few 
in  this  country — a  fact  which  com  pi  esses 
into  a  sentence  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  courage  of  the  English  race, 
and  therefore  the  courage  of  the  American 
race  as  well.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  courage  of  which  this  country  stands 
in  great  need.  It  does  not  need  men  to 
die  for  it ;  such  men  will  always  stand 
ready  if  the  occasion  arises.  It  asks  a 
much  more  difficult  sacrifice ;  it  demands 
men  who  will  live  for  it.  What  we  need 
to  day  is  not  a  million  brave  young  fellows 
ready  to  go  to  the  front,  but  the  same 
million  who  are  willing  to  give  time, 
strength,  and  thought  day  by  day,  year 
by  year,  to  the  public  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  patriotism  we  are  teaching  is  alto- 
gether too  exterior.  The  flag  flies  from 
the  roof  or  on  the  grounds  of  every 
school-house,  and  children  are  taught  to 
love  their  country  and  to  have  an  almost 
passionate  sentiment  for  it,  but  in  this 
teaching  the  country  is  represented  to 
them  too  generally  as  something  which 
may  be  attacked  by  enemies  from  abroad. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peril  to  this 
country  from  abroad  is  practically  noth- 
ing ;  the  only  danger  is  from  within,  and 
that  danger  has  its  opportunity  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  Americans  delegate 
their  political  duties  to  other  men.  The 
ring,  the  boss,  the  special  legislation  for 
special  interests,  all  have  their  origin  in 
the  failure  of  a  great  body  of  American 
citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country.  The  American 
vice,  as  Mr.  Kidd  put  it,  is  lack  of  civic 
self-sacrifice.     We  want  a  million  men  to 
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devote  themselves  day  and  night  to  the 
purification  of  our  local  and  our  National 
politics. 

Tue  most  patriotic  American  cannot 
conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  we 
have  signally  failed  to  discharge  the  trust 
committed  to  us  when  democratic  institu- 
tions were  placed  in  our  hands  for  noble 
illustration.  We  have  allowed  the  word 
democracy  to  become  associated  in  the 
mind  of  Europe  with  inefficiency,  corrup- 
tion, rings,  machines,  and  all  manner  of 
incompetency  and  greed.  Until  very  re- 
cently, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  has  not  been  a  properly  governed 
city  in  this  country.  In  this  State  both 
parties  lie  helpless  in  the  hands  of  two 
rings,  against  which  charges  of  the  im- 
proper acceptance  and  u*e  of  money  are 
freely  made,  with  the  very  general  belief 
that  they  are  well  made ;  and  this  state  of 
affairs  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  exists 
in  many  other  cities  and  States.  When 
one  remembers  what  the  public  life  of  a 
democracy  ought  to  be,  this  condition  of 
things  is  simply  in  famous.  That  it  is  tol- 
erated for  a  day  shows  how  callous  we 
have  become ;  how  indifferent  and  easy- 
going and  slovenl/  our  political  habits 
are.  If  there  were  any  real,  organized 
moral  power  in  the  politics  of  this  State, 
such  a  political  leader  as  Mr.  Piatt 
would  not  be  tolerated.  There  is  no 
room  for  such  a  leader  in  any  polit- 
ical life  which  is  free,  intelligent,  and 
vigorous ;  and  Mr.  Piatt  is  only  one  of  a 
class  of  men  who  are  in  authority  all  over 
the  country.  To  an  American  who  really 
loves  his  country  this  state  of  things  is 
more  than  humiliating;  it  is  profoundly 
discouraging,  and  the  only  cure  for  it  is  a 
new  kind  of  patriotism.  It  is  to  talk  less 
about  Old  Glory,  and  to  make  children 
understand  what  it  is  that  gives  glory  to 
a  flag:  it  is  to  bring  home  to  the  con- 
science of  Young  America  the  fact  that 
every  young  man  owes  his  life  to  his 
country,  and  that  he  must  give  that  life 
to  her  service.  The  need  of  men  is 
as  great  to-day  as  it  was  in  '61,  because 
in  a  way  the  condition  is  more  perilous. 
High-minded  men  are  beginning  to  lose 
faith  in  democracy  because  they  see  it 
allied  with  such  low  forms  of  political 
life.  There  is  coming  into  the  coun- 
try a  dangerous  feeling  of  pessimism  and 
distrust    The  integrity  of  aU  parties  is 


questioned,  and,  unfortunately,  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  questioning.  Neither 
party  seems  to  learn  by  defeat,  and  at 
times  it  seems  as  if  a  political  revolution 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  party 
leaders  understand  what  the  people  think 
and  what  th*»y  mean.  Let  us  identify  our 
country  with  righteousness  before  we  talk 
much  about  its  greatness. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  rarely  been  more  pleased 
with  his  privilege  as  an  onlooker  than  on 
Decoration  Day,  in  witnessing  the  dedication 
of  the  Battle  Monument  at  West  Point — the 
memorial  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  its  comrades  who  were  killed,  or 
died  of  wounds  received,  in  battling  for  the 
defense  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  one  of  the  curious  features  of  that  great 
conflict  that  the  Regular  Army  was  so  quickly 
lost  to  view.  Few  in  number,  depleted  by 
the  defection  of  many  officers,  though  no 
regim-nt  mutinied,  scattered  in  detachments 
as  nuclei  for  the  organization  of  volunteers, 
the  Army  was  soon  submerged.  Yet  these 
men  fought  everywhere,  and  none  were  more 
faithful  or  more  heroic.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  most  prominent  and  success- 
ful leaders  were  previously  officers  bred  at 
West  Point.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  this  body  of  trained  military  men, 
tying  together  into  a  compact  whole  the  un- 
disciplined horde  of  volunteers,  that  that  host 
soon  became  compact  and  unified ;  but  this 
service  put  the  Regulars,  as  a  corps,  out  of 
public  view.  Hence,  while  a  grateful  people 
was  dotting  the  land  with  statues  and  monu- 
ments to  their  home  soldiers,  none  thought 
of — there  was  no  local  impulse  for — erecting 
a  memorial  to  the  Regulars,  and  it  was  left  for 
the  army  itself  to  commemorate  its  own  dead. 
They  numbered  188  officers  and  2,042  en- 
listed men. 


The  simplicity  and  dignity  of  this  dedica- 
tion were  as  noticeable  as  are  the  artistic 
excellence  and  the  noble  situation  of  the 
monument  itself.  Nowhere  could  a  more 
appropriate  situation  have  been  found,  or  one 
so  conspicuous  and  sightly.  West  Point  is 
the  focus  of  the  military  life  and  inspiration 
of  the  Nation.  Here,  and  here  only,  is 
nourished  the  true  soldier's  spirit  and  here 
the  future  guardians,  exemplars,  and  guides 
of  the  official  defenders  of  law  and  order — the 
strong  arm  of  government — are  receiving 
their  lessons  not  only  in  tactics,  but  in  the 
highest  ideals  of  National  honor  *nd  of  repub- 
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lican  virtue.  What  better  torch  can  light 
their  way  than  this  reminder  and  record  of 
the  fidelity  and  heroism  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  gone  before  ? 


But  these  serious  thoughts  were  less  in  the 
Spectator's  mind  than  was  a  sense  of  the  ex- 
ceeding picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The 
morning  had  followed  a  rainy  night,  and  the 
air  was  cool  and  heavy  with  moisture.  The 
Hudson,  ruffled  just  enough  to  destroy  its 
sheen,  seemed  a  plain  of  hammered  lead,  fill- 
ing a  zigzag  space  between  hills  that  rose  to 
unmeasured  heights,  for  their  summits  were 
hidden  by  a  fleecy  veil  that  gave  scope  to  the 
imagination.  But  as  noon  approached  the 
clouds  were  steadily  rising,  breaking,  and 
drifting  away,  the  verdant  hillsides  were 
swept  of  their  fragments  of  fog,  and  the  sun- 
light, now  filtered  through  mist,  now  falling 
directly,  now  reflected  down  upon  the  water, 
made  the  river  a  kaleidoscope  of  lovely  chang- 
ing tints.  The  broad  parade  was  carpeted 
with  freshest  green,  and  orioles  swung  and 
sung  in  the  elms,  answering  vireos  in  the 
pretty  yards  along  Officers'  Row,  where 
porches  were  filled  with  gay  parties  momently 
welcoming  some  new  guest.  Far  across  the 
emerald  parade,  beyond  the  pit  where  in 
Revolutionary  days  men  were  hung  and  where 
now  subalterns  play  at  lawn-tennis,  rose  the 
grand  trees  on  Trophy  Point  and  along  the 
brink  of  the  steep  northward-looking  bluff. 
Among  these  gleamed  a  Venetian  structure 
of  red  and  white  canvas — a  kiosk  facing  a 
little  amphitheater,  above  which  scores  of 
flags  fluttered  from  white  masts ;  and  beyond, 
and  high  above  them,  towered  the  rosy  shaft 
where  Macmonnies's  "  Victory  "  poised  grace- 
ful, holding  out  a  laurel  crown  for  those  whose 
names  and  deeds,  inscribed  below,  her  trumpet 
is  blazoning  to  the  world. 


The  Secretary  of  War  arrived,  and  as  the 
carriages  rolled  up  from  the  station  the  guns 
of  Battery  Knox  boomed  out  a  salute  as  a 
little  squad  of  cavalry  trotted  past  and  were 
posted  by  a  sergeant  along  various  roads; 
natty  cadets  strolled  here  and  there  with 
proudly  shy  girls,  and  groups  of  visitors  in 
pretty  dresses  stood  about  under  the  trees ; 
drums  were  heard,  and  a  company  of  artil- 
lerymen marched  from  some  nook  and  formed 
a  picket-line  around  the  monument  and  the 
pavilion;  a  bugle-call  rang  clear,  and  was 
echoed  from  the  crags  of  Fort  Putnam  and 
the  target-scarred  face  of  old  Cro'  Nest;  tall 
officers  of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  in  full 
regimentals,  helmets,  shoulder-knots,  gold 
cords  and  sword-belts,  yellow,  red,  or  white 
plumes,  came  striding  across  the  green,  flash- 


ing and  jingling.  Such  incidents  as  this 
formed  pleasant  elements  in  the  picture  while 
the  people  gathered  on  the  parade  and  the 
'piazzas  of  Officers'  Row  became  resplendent 
with  gold  lace  and  cocked  hats. 


It  was  now  eleven  o'clock.  The  cadets 
were  standing  in  a  long  gray  line  before  their 
barracks,  whence  they  came  swinging  down 
in  columns  of  fours  behind  the  band  to  the 
pavilion,  and  were  seated.  Dozens  of  offi- 
cers were  bustling  about  showing  visitors  to 
their  places.  Outside  was  a  circle  of  stat- 
uesque sentries — a  picket-line  which  actu- 
ally turned  back  the  carriage  and  escort  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  made  them  go 
around  another  way  as  if  they  were  common 
spectators,  with  or  without  a  big  S.  There 
was  no  noise,  no  fuss,  no  hurry,  no  howling 
of  peddlers  or  annoyance  of  advertising. 
Even  the  sun  came  fully  out  to  look  down 
upon  the  pretty  scene.  By  and  by  the  taste- 
ful speakers'  stand,  facing  the  little  amphi- . 
theater,  filled  with  elderly  gentlemen  in  frock 
coats  and  silk  hats,  and  others  glorious  in 
blue  and  gold.  The  band  played  a  medley 
of  the  old  camp  songs,  including  Dixie,  and 
the  post-chaplain  offered  a  prayer  while  the 
audience  stood  uncovered.  Then  Colonel 
P.  H.  Ernst,  Commandant  of  the  Post,  in- 
troduced the  Chief  of  Engineers,  who  recited 
the  history  of  the  memorial.  He  told  how 
the  idea  had  been  slowly  maturing  since  the 
close  of  the  war;  of  the  great  names  upon 
the  subscription  roll,  and  how  670  officers 
and  790  men  had  contributed  to  the  fund. 
He  explained  the  delay  in  its  completion  by 
saying  that  the  committee  had  agreed  to  wait 
until  money  enough  had  been  provided  to 
build  something  really  adequate ;  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  able  to  spend  $75,000 
that  this  seemed  possible.  General  Wilson 
is  a  fluent  and  oratorical  speaker;  but  the 
Spectator,  at  least  was  struck  by  the  gain  in 
effect  which  he  derived  from  his  dress — the 
splendor  of  his  uniform  and  gleam  of  his 
sword-hilt  making  real  and  dramatic  the 
theme  on  which  he  spoke.  He  concluded  by 
presenting,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  the 
monument  to  Major-General  Schofield,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  Army ;  and  when  this 
grand  old  soldier  had  in  a  few  words 
accepted  the  gift  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
rades, and  had  told  of  what  it  would  mean 
to  the  men  to  cherish  it,  all  sat  still  while 
a  national  salute  boomed  out  from  the 
old  battery  whose  guns  had  saluted  Washing- 
ton and  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
marveled  as  the  hills  crashed  back  the  sono- 
rous reverberations.  Secretary  Alger  spoke, 
and  then. came  the  intellectual  treat  of  the 
day,  when  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  with  fervid 
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eloquence,  spoke  of  the  ideal  of  an  American 
soldier,  of  what  loyalty  meant  to  him,  and 
what  the  courage  and  devotion  of  our  army 
meant  to  us.  He  pleaded  for  a  deeper  inter- 
est, a  more  intelligent  attitude,  and  a  heartier 
support  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
Navy,  whose  duty  and  pride  it  was  to  make 
sure  that  law  should  be  upheld  in  the  United 
States.  Then  the  band  played  again,  the 
cadets  formed  their  ranks  and  marched  away 
to  a  lively  quickstep,  the  guards  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  holiday  crowds  scattered — 
some  to  catch  boats  and  trains,  some  to 
examine  more  closely  the  monument  itself 
and  its  bronze  roll  of  glory,  others  to  scan 
the  records  of  capture  upon  the  dozens  of 
quaint  old  cannon  and  mortars,  the  links  of 
chain  and  pyramids  of  shot  and  shell  that 
are  the  substantial  fruits  of  valor  in  the  past. 


models  of  the  "  golden  "  age,  not  the  silver 
to  Caesar  and  Cicero,  instead  of  Seneca  and 
Pliny.  Hence  the  school  rule,  never  to  use 
the  infinitive,  as  in  the  inscription,  to  express 
a  purpose.  Whatever  mousing  quidnuncs 
may  see  of  the  insidious  spread  of  Bryanisxn 
in  this  unexpected  outbreak  of  "  silver  senti- 
ment "  in  Boston,  it  is  certain  that  such  sH- 
verites  can  reckon  on  no  support  from  the 
Latin  Union. 

St  Jerome  observed  in  regard  to  St.  Paul's 
argument  with  the  Galatians  on  the  word 
"seed,"  that  it  was  a  poor  argument,  but 
good  enough  for  the  foolish  Galatians.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  no  one  has  yet  had  re- 
course to  this  patristic  authority  for  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  color  line  in  a  new  direction, 
by  saying  that  what  may  be  called  shady 
Latin  is  good  enough  for  negroes. 


How  well  the  gentlemen  of  the  Army  do 
these  things !  How  well  any  body  of  gentle- 
men conduct  such  exercises  and  dignify  the 
occasion  when  they  can  act  according  to  a 
refined  taste,  and  need  not  sacrifice  any  pro- 
prieties to  political  or  selfish  demands,  or  lose 
their  effeet  by  the  intrusion  of  commercial 
advertising  or  an  uncontrolled  mob!  The 
serene  and  solemn  dedication  of  this  stately 
monument,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Nation's 
noblest  riverway,  was  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  its  purpose  and  the  artistic  beauty 
of  its  design.  The  Spectator  rejoices  that  he 
witnessed  this  brilliant  and  memorable  cere- 
mony. 


Silver  Latin 

That  it  is  the  unexpected  which  happens  is 
freshly  verified  by  the  fact  that  Boston  Latin, 
as  inscribed  on  the  Shaw  monument,  is  found 
at  odds  with  Latin  as  taught  in  the  Boston 
schools.  A  Boston  boy  translating  "  He 
leaves  all  to  save  the  Commonwealth  "  into 
the  form  given  on  the  monument,  Omnia  Re- 
linqvit  Servare  Rempvblicam,  would 
have  to  change  the  infinitive  mood  to  the 
subjunctive,  servare  to  ut  serve/.  The  news- 
paper critics  likewise  appear  to  be  somewhat 
adrift.  It  is  no  sufficient  vindication  of  the 
inscription  to  say  that  it  is  the  motto  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Cincinnatus  was 
a  rough  old  soldier,  and  his  modern  repre- 
sentatives may  not  be  models  of  correct 
speech.  Nor  will  it  do  to  allege  that  such 
use  of  the  infinitive  is  common  in  prose  and 
poetry.  It  is  common  in  Virgil's  poetry,  and 
in  the  prose  of  the  later  or  "silver"  age. 
But  modern  prose  Latinists  are  held  to  the 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  applications  from  the  friends  of  work- 
ing-girls who  have  broken  down  through 
overwork,  or  the  more  wearing  worry  caused 
by  lack  of  work  in  this  year  of  unusual 
business  depression,  prove  the  need  of  an 
increase  this  year  in  the  amount  of  this 
Vacation  Fund,  which  is  used  wholly  for 
girls  who  cannot  maintain  life  at  the  health 
standard  by  the  wages  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  earn.  Many  could  do  so  if  they  would  reserve 
any  part  of  their  wages  for  their  individual 
use,  beyond  the  absolute  necessities  of  life ; 
but  the  love  of  family  compels  the  giving  of 
the  wages  earned  to  a  common  family  fund, 
to  preserve  the  family  from  separation.  H  ope- 
lessness  comes  to  many  when  middle  life 
finds  them  still  wage-earners,  with  the  years 
lying  before  them  without  prospect  of  any 
change.  Then  recreation  and  at  least  two 
weeks  of  freedom  and  change  must  be  secured 
them,  or  life  become  a  mere  bondage  to  the 
flesh. 

THE  VACATION  FUND 
SPECIAL  GIFT 

From  an  Unknown  Friend £5,000  00 

FOR  VACATION  EXPENSES 

Previously  acknowledged 2j688  68 

C.  H.,  BurlingWn,  Vt 5  00 

S.  M.  M ?..... 3  00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  W..  New  York. 100  00 

A  Working-Woman 5  00 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  Weltesley  Prepara- 
tory, Germantown,  Pa 25  00 

fcBM  Syracuse,  N.  Y 2  00 

.  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 2  00 

Indian  C.  E.  Society.  Hampton  Institute,  Va.  5  00 

J.  H.  G„  Connellsville,  Pa. 10  00 

^       w     u     v.  £7345  68 

Four  Memberships 4  00 

Total £7,849  68 


Pressure  as  a  Civilizer  of  Wild  Indians 


By  V.  E.  Stottler 

United  States  Army,  Acting  Indian  Agent 


THE  Apache  is  a  thorn  in  our 
side.  Ignorant,  cruel,  supersti- 
tious, cunning,  filthy,  lazy,  stub- 
bora,  treacherous,  immoral,  intemperate, 
mendacious,  and  an  inveterate  beggar 
besides,  what  greater  combination  of  vices 
could  one  imagine  to  stand  opposed  to 
civilization  and  self-support  ?  To  the  fore- 
going add  twenty  years  of  maintenance  in 
idleness  by  the  gratuitous  issue  of  rations 
and  clothing  on  the  part  of  a  too  generous 
Government,  and  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Apache  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  at  all  hazards,  and  the  outlook  for 
a  would-be  Moses  was  simply  appalling. 
My  experience  dates  from  December, 
1894,  at  which  time  I  assumed  charge  of 
455  Mescalero  Apaches  occupying  a  reser- 
vation of  700  square  miles  in  southern 
New  Mexico.  At  that  time  they  were 
living  in  teepees  and  brush  shelters  on 
the  side-hills  in  filth  and  squalor,  con- 
tented to  be  fed  and  clothed,  determined 
not  to  work,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  any 
suggestion  from  their  Agent  looking  to 
a  betterment  of  their  condition.  Long 
hair,  paint,  the  breech-clout  and  blanket, 
were  their  principal  adornments.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  wagons,  plows, 
harness,  utensils,  and  clothing,  the  use  of 
all  of  which  they  despised,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  the  hangers-on  of  the  reserva- 
tion for  a  mere  song.  The  situation  had 
evidently  been  handled  from  the  begin- 
ning from  a  so-called  humanitarian  and 
not  from  a  business  standpoint  Moral 
suasion  had  been  tried  for  years  with 
small  result.  The  Indian  hates  and  de- 
spises anything  savoring  of  white  man's 
ways,  and  the  more  he  is  coaxed  the  surer 
he  is  that  the  white  man  is  afraid  of  him, 
and  that  he  and  his  are  the  superior  race. 
It  was  soon  clear  that  some  other  method 
must  be  employed,  and  I  adopted  the 
motto,  "  No  work,  no  rations,"  and,  with 
the  intention  of  lavishly  using  force  or 
pressure,  started  in  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. To  get  sufficient  water  to  supply 
the  school  farm,  every  adult  Indian  was 
summoned  to  work  six  days  on  a  two-miles 


long,  four-feet  wide  ditch,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  running  water  in  the  ditch  actu- 
ally demonstrated  to  them  that  the  transit 
really  "  made  the  water  run  up  hill "  that 
they  commenced  to  have  any  confidence 
in  me.  Tribal  relations  and  influences 
were  strong.  There  were  four  bands, 
dominated  by  as  many  chiefs,  who  were 
always  and  ever  the  spokesmen  and  go- 
betweens.  These  chiefs  were  under  pay 
'as  judges,  farmer,  and  chief  of  police. 
Usually  their  appearance  at  the  Agency 
induced  such  trepidation  as  to  cause  the 
storehouses  to  be  hastily  opened  up,  and, 
loaded  down  with  presents,  they  were 
hustled  back  to  their  bands  to  use  their 
pay  and  goods  to  maintain  their  influence 
with  their  following,  which  influence  was 
invariably  cast  against  the  policy  of  the 
Government  In  order  to  break  up  these 
bands  the  pay  was  taken  away  from  the 
chiefs,  no  presents  were  given  them,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  act  as  spokesmen, 
and  each  individual  soon  saw  that  he  had 
as  much  "pull"  at  the  Agency  as  his 
former  chief.  Every  male  Indian  was 
directed  to  select  a  piece  of  land  and  fence 
it ;  and  in  order  to  stimulate  him,  rations 
were  cut  off  from  him  and  all  his  relations 
in  thorough  cold  blood,  until  the  pangs  of 
hunger  compelled  him  to  move.  In  six 
months  fourteen  miles  of  oak  posts  had 
been  put  in  place,  and  the  Indians  were 
busy  breaking  and  planting  the  land  in- 
closed. Nearly  ail  the  post-holes  were 
dug  with  knives,  aided  by  their  hands  to 
scoop  the  dirt 

Like  all  Indians,  their  besetting  curse 
was  liquor.  The  old  women  manufac- 
tured a  drink  called  "  tiswin  "  that  experts 
claim  is  the  most  maddening  in  its  effects 
of  any  known  intoxicant  They  made 
this  at  a  dozen  camps,  under  the  eye  of 
the  Agent,  with  impunity.  Drunken  brawls 
were  frequent,  deaths  were  common,  and 
wounds  many.  No  effort  had  been  made  to 
break  up  this  practice  other  than  to  knock 
a  hole  in  the  vessels  containing  the  liquor 
when  found,  the  employees  performing 
this  duty  preventing  injury  to  themselves 
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only  by  keeping  the  drunken  mob  at  bay 
with  drawn  revolvers,  the  Indian  police 
often  being  found  as  drunk  as  any  others 
of  the  mob.  In  six  months  the  last  tiswin 
camp  was  broken  up,  but  it  took  a  free  use 
of  the  guard-house,  and  necessitated  mak- 
ing a  bonfire  of  everything  in  sight,  and 
incarcerating  the  offenders  at  bard  labor 
for  several  months.  Habitual  drunken- 
ness and  progress  are  no  more  compat- 
ible in  the  Apache  than  in  the  white  man. 
Opposition  was  met  with  from  the  start, 
but  the  guard-house  yawned  for  recal- 
citrants, and  open  defiance  was  not  at- 
tempted. An  Indian  is  deficient  in  rea- 
soning faculty,  due,  I  presume,  to  his 
bump  of  stubbornness  bting  so  highly 
developed.  Hence  he  must  be  treated 
more  or  less  as  a  machine,  which,  once  in 
motion,  must  be  kept  on  the  move  by  the 
Agent,  who  does  all  his  thinking  for  him. 
So,  once  having  selected  land,  orders  were 
issued  to  at  once  erect  a  cabin  on  his 
selection,  and  to  cut  and  haul  to  the  saw- 
mill all  the  logs  necessary  for  roofs  and 
floors.  This  was  done,  and,  once  com- 
pleted, a  cook-stove  and  utensils  were 
issued  to  each  house.  Chimneys  with 
fireplaces  were  not  permitted,  as  this  in- 
vited a  continuance  of  the  camp  cooking. 
As  with  Samson  of  old,  the  Indians' 
wildness  lay  in  their  long  hair,  which  the 
returned  educated  Indians  wore  because, 
as  they  boasted,  "it  made  them  wild." 
All  energies  were  bent  to  compel  the  adult 
males  to  cut  their  hair  and  adopt  civilized 
attire  in  vain.  Even  the  police  would 
not  wear  their  uniforms.  A  proposition 
to  cut  their  hair,  from  a  former  Agent, 
resulted  in  a  mutiny.  The  duties  of  the 
police  are  to  arrest  offenders  and  to  herd 
the  beef-cattle  purchased  for  their  own 
consumption.  Rations  were  considerably 
increased  to  the  police  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  think  twice  before  leaving 
the  force,  and  they  were  informed  that 
when  there  were  no  police  to  herd  the 
beeves  the  tribe  would  go  without.  That 
was  a  different  proposition.  Two  mem- 
bers who  had  been  to  school  were  dis- 
charged for  wearing  long  hair.  One  old 
fellow,  as  a  special  favor,  cut  his  hair,  but 
it  cost  me  five  dollars.  His  wife  made 
his  life  a  burden,  and  he  in  turn  appealed 
to  me  to  hasten  with  the  rest.  By  using 
rations  and  other  supplies  as  a  lever,  I 
induced  a  few  mote  to  cut,  and  then  I 


directed  the  police  to  cut  theirs  or  leave 
the  force.  They  reluctantly  complied, 
but  once  accomplished  they  were  only  too 
eager  to  compel  the  rest,  and  they  cheer- 
fully, under  orders,  arrested  and  brought 
to  me  every  educated  Indian  on  the  Res- 
ervation. There  were  twenty  of  these, 
gorgeous  in  paint,  feathers,  long  hair, 
breech  clouts,  and  blankets,  educated  at 
an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  living 
in  thtir  brush  shelters  wilder  than  any 
uneducated  Indian  on  the  Reservation, 
and  fully  as  lazy  and  ambitionless.  The 
"leaven"  had  failed  to  work.  The  mass 
absorbed  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
backslide.  They  soon  had  a  hair-cut  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  put  on  them.  The  Indian 
Office,  at  my  request,  issued  a  peremptory 
order  for  all  to  cut  their  hair  and  adopt 
civilized  attire ;  and  in  six  weeks  from  the 
start  every  male  Indian  had  been  changed 
into  the  semblance. of  a  decent  man,  with 
the  warning  that  confinement  at  hard 
labor  awaited  any  backsliders.  There 
have  been  none ;  and  the  task  of  moving 
them  upwards  has  been  perceptibly  easier 
from  the  time  scissors  clipped  off  their 
wildness. 

As  the  Indian  dances  kept  up  their 
barbarous  customs,  they  were  prohibited. 
These  dances  had  been  used  principally 
to  advertise  the  grown  girls  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Paint  and  feathers  were 
likewise  placed  on  the  tabooed  list.  With 
the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  a  house, 
cook-stove  and  utensils,  wagon,  harness, 
and  plow,  here  was  a  good  start.  Sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  was  spent  annually 
in  seed,  most  of  which  was  fed  to  stock 
or  sold,  but  none  of  which  was  saved. 
In  1895  $500  worth  was  issued  to  them, 
with  the  warning  that  thereafter  they  must 
bring  in  seed  -to  be  saved  for  them  for 
the  next  year.  They  brought  in  24,000 
pounds  that  autumn  to  me  to  keep  for 
them.  The  farmer  encouraged  them  to 
till,  and  in  1895  they  raised  150,000 
pounds  of  grain,  besides  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, and  other  vegetables.  A  white  em- 
ployee superintends  the  work  at  the  saw- 
mill, but  all  the  labor,  even  to  firing  the 
boiler,  is  performed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves. The  railroad  station  is  distant 
110  miles  across  the  desert,  and  the  In- 
dians haul  all  the  supplies,  about  200,000 
pounds,  from  that  point  to  the  Agency,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  The  "  no  work,  no 
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ration  "  policy  has  been  a  wonderful  in- 
centive. They  have  learned  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  money,  and  the  traders 
say  that  few  trinkets  are  bought  now,  and 
that  they  drive  hard  bargains  for  coffee, 
flour,  and  sugar.  Many  of  them  save 
their  hard-earned  money  and  spend  it 
little  by  little  as  they  need  supplies.  All 
this  is  encouraging. 

The  determined  opposition  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  was  overcome  by 
the  same  policy  of  repression  and  force. 
Every  possible  expedient  was  resorted  to 
by  them  to  keep  their  children  from  school. 
They  would  brazenly  deny  having  chil- 
dren, despite  the  evidence  of  the  accurate 
census-roll  and  the  ticket  on  which  they 
had  for  years  drawn  the  child's  rations. 
Children  were  hidden  out  in  the  brush  ; 
drugs  were  given  them  to  unfit  them  for 
the  school ;  bodily  infirmities  were  simu- 
lated ;  and  some  parents  absolutely  refused 
to  bring  their  children  in.  The  depriva- 
tion of  supplies  and  the  arrest  of  the  old 
women  soon  worked  a  change.  Runaways 
were  speedily  stopped  by  the  confinement 
of  the  parents  and  relations  who  encour- 
aged that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  soon 
realized  that  opposition  to  education  did 
not  pay.  Willing  or  unwilling,  every  child 
five  years  of  age  *as  forced  into  school. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  prejudices 
or  whims  of  their  old  relations.  The  lat- 
ter have  been  made  to  understand  that 
the  United  Stites  has  for  years  footed  the 
bills  that  maintained  them  ia  idleness, 
filth,  immorality,  and  barbarism,  and  that 
where  a  policy  for  their  good  has  been 
adopted  they  will  not  be  consulted,  but 
that  they  will  be  required,  nolens  volens, 
to  aid  in  carrying  this  policy  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  Once  understood  by 
them  that  their  day  of  dictating  terms  ti 
a  higher  and  stronger  power  than  them- 
selves has  passed,  they  hive  acquiesced 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  slowly  but 
surely  started  on  the  up-hill  road.  The  In- 
dian Office,  following  out  the  policy  of  the 
present  Commissioner  to  help  every  In- 
dian displaying  a  disposition  to  help  him- 
self, has  given  ten  head  of  sheep  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  latter  is  a  fine  grazing  coun- 
try, and  with  a  small  patch  of  land  to  each 
family  and  a  flock  of  sheep  the  question 
of  self-support  is  easy  of  solution.  To 
enable  them  to  use  their  sheep  to  the  best 


advantage,  a  number  of  Navajos  were 
brought  to  the  Agency  in  December,  and 
the  Mescalero  women  were  ordered  in  to 
learn  to  card,  spin,  and  dye  wool,  and  to 
make  blankets.  Already  a  number  of 
them  are  as  expert  as  their  Navajo  in- 
structors. Has  it  paid  to  take  the  blanket 
Indian  in  hand  and  force  him  into  self-sup- 
port ?  The  situation  must  speak  for  itself. 
From  absolute  dependency  on  the  Govern- 
ment these  Indians  have  in  two  years  at- 
tained to  such  a  condition  that  all  rations 
(except  beef)  and  clothing  will  be  cut  off 
July  1,  1897.  Beef  will  be  taken  away 
a*  soon  as  their  flocks  furnish  sufficient 
mutton  for  their  use,  probably  in  two  years 
more.  Every  family  has  a  piece  of  land 
fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Many  have 
comfortable  cabins,  with  cook- stoves  and 
utensils  for  decent  cooking.  All  the  others 
have  their  framework  in  place,  and  logs 
cut  and  hauled  to  the  sawmill,  and  are 
waiting  for  the  lumber.  Every  male 
Indian  is  in  short  hair  and  civilized  cloth- 
ing. Paint  and  feathers  have  been 
abolished,  along  with  their  barbarous 
dances.  The  use  of  liquor,  so  frequent 
two  years  ago,  is  entirely  eliminated,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  drunken  Indian  on 
the  reservation  for  eighteen  months,  and 
the  manufacture  of  tiswih  has  been  broken 
up.  They  have  learned  to  raise  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  valuable  habits  of 
industry  have  been  inculcated  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  working  or  starving. 
Every  child  five  years  of  age  and  upward 
is  in  school,  and  these  Indians  can  point 
to  116  children  in  school  twelve  months 
every  year  out  of  a  total  of  450 — one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  attendance ;  a  record 
shown  by  no  other  tribe.  They  yield  to 
the  inevitable,  when  once  they  understand 
that  the  inevitable  will  not  yield  to  them. 
There  is  an  eagerness  displayed  to  earn 
money,  and  a  disposition  to  spend  it 
properly  once  earned.  Applications  are 
made  in  advance  for  permission  to  haul 
freight  from  the  railroad  110  miles  away, 
and  if  labor  is  offered  them  under  pay 
they  are  glad  to  get  it.  With  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  it  is  but  a  short  step  to 
throwing  open  the  reservation,  putting 
the  children  in  the  public  schools,  requir- 
ing white,  red,  black,  and  mixed  to  asso- 
ciate and  grow  up  together,  and  attain 
that  mutual  respect  for  each  other  that  a 
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reservation  line  prevents.  I  cannot  fore- 
see for  these  Indians  anything  but  a  pros- 
perous future  and  an  independent  self- 
support  if  the  wise  and  generous  help 


given  the  Agent  heretofore  by  the  Indian 
Office  be '  continued  but   a   short  time 
longer. 
Mescalero,  New  Mexico. 


Women  in  Public  Life 

By  Lucy  L.  Flower1 


THE  Outlook  desires  me  to  give  my 
views  as  to  the  desirability  and 
position  of  women  in  public  office, 
and  especially  to  cover  the  following 
points : 

"  Is  there  a  special  field  for  women  in 
the  administration  of  schools  ?  Are  men 
willing  to  concede  to  her  that  position  ? 
Are  there  certain  qualifications  inherent 
in  her  sex  which  enable  her  to  meet  cer- 
tain questions  with  a  clearer  vision  than  a 
man  can  meet  them  ?  Should  every  woman 
whose  health  and  home  obligations  permit 
be  willing  to  serve  in  a  public  capacity  if 
she  has  fitness  for  the  work  ?  Has  your 
experience  been  such  that  you  feel  you 
could  unhesitatingly  say  to  other  women, 
Go  and  do  likewise  ?" 

The  Outlook  makes  this  request  be- 
cause it  desires  the  opinion  of  "  a  woman 
who  has  had  experience  on  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation." But  to  give  the  results  of  this 
experience  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  personal,  and  also  to  state  what 
my  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion 
have  been ;  for,  in  a  field  so  comparatively 
new,  it  is  only  from  the  practical  personal 
work  of  individuals  that  conclusions  can 
justly  be  drawn. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago 
consists  of  twenty-one  members,  named 
by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council.  Seven  are  appointed  each  year 
to  serve  three  years.  As  a  result  of  active 
work  by  the  Woman's  Club  and  other 
women's  organizations,  in  June,  1888, 
one  woman,  Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchell,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board.  At  the 
expiration  of  her  term  I  was  named  her 
successor  and  served  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  I  was  nominated  on  the 
Republican  State  ticket  for  University 
Trustee  or  Regent  This  was  the  first 
time  any  woman  had  been  considered  for 
this  office,  and  J  was  electe4  by  an  im~ 

*  JTrutfee  of  the  Univeisity  of  Illinois 


mense  majority  (the  women  of  Illinois  vote 
for  university  trustees),  and  have  now 
held  the  position  two  years,  with  four  more 
to  serve.  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  my 
opponent  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  was, 
soon  after  election,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  two 
years.  The  other  ten  members  of  the 
Board  are  men.  Previous  to  my  marriage 
I  was  the  only  woman  teacher  in  the  high 
school  and  the  preparatory  school  of  the 
Wisconsin  University  at  Mad:son,  and  I 
have  always  been  a  close  observer  of  wo- 
men's work,  both  public  and  private,  hav- 
ing for  many  years  been  in  close  connec- 
tion with  many  women  holding  official 
positions  both  here  and  elsewhere.  From 
my  own  experience  in  connection  with 
this  observation,  I  have  formed  a  very  posi- 
tive opinion  that  there  is  a  work  for 
women  to  do  in  public  life,  especially  in 
educational  matters,  which  she  can  do,  not 
only  without  sacrificing  her  womanhood, 
but  for  which  she  is  best  adapted  in  con- 
sequence of  that  womanhood;  and  that 
men  are  perfectly  willing  to  accord  to  her 
full  weight  in  their  counsels  if  she  meets 
them  in  the  right  way ;  and,  further,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  woman  fitted 
for  such  work  should  shrink  from  under- 
taking it  because  her  colleagues  will  be 
mostly  or  entirely  men.  For  a  time  on  the 
Board  of  Education  I  was  the  only  woman, 
and  I  can  truly  say  I  was  hardly  conscious 
of  the  fact ;  but  with  some  women  under 
like  conditions  a  difficulty  arises  which 
makes  them  blunder.  They  have  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  will  call  self- 
consciousness.  The  woman  cannot  suc- 
cessfully take  up  any  work  with  men  if  she 
demands  from  them  always  a  recognition 
of  her  sex.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  should 
not  expect  kindly  and  courteous  treatment 
I  have  never  had  anything  else.  But  I 
never  asked  anything  to  be  granted  to  me 
pimply  because  I  was  a  woman,  but  only 
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because  it  was  right ;  and  in  such  posi- 
tions women's  wishes  and  opinions  should 
be  considered  on  exactly  the  same  plane 
as  those  of  men — namely,  on  their  merits 
only.  The  woman  will  succeed  and  find, 
not  only  her  true  place,  but  a  man's  full 
recognition  of  it,  when  she  claims  it,  not 
because  she  is  a  woman,  but  because  she, 
as  a  woman,  is  not  only  as  fully  qualified 
as  the  man,  but  in  many  cases  better  fitted, 
for  the  work. 

Another  great  source  of  difficulty  with 
women  in  public  office  is  ..the  personal 
element.  It  is  very  bard  for  many  women 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  ob- 
jects they  wish  to  attain.  Some  men 
have  the  same  trouble,  and  other  men 
find  them  hard  to  work  with ;  but  it  is  more 
common  with  women.  One  woman  who 
for  a  time  held  a  position  as  school  di- 
rector nearly  wrecked,  by  this  feeling,  the 
chance  of  any  other  woman  ever  being 
appointed  in  that  city ;  never  being  able 
to  separate  opposition  to  any  measure 
she  proposed  from  opposition  to  herself. 
"  Why  do  you  always  oppose  me  ?"  was 
the  constant  question ;  and,  with  unreason- 
ing impatience,  the  men  classed  her  as  a 
type  of  her  sex.  Women  make  the  great- 
est mistake  in  asking  for  recognition  for 
their  sex  as  a  sex  in  public  office,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  personal  qualifications 
of  their  candidate ;  and  they  have  got  to 
give  up  the  creed  of  too  many,  "  Any 
woman  is  better  than  no  woman,"  and 
conquer  on  the  higher  plane,  "This 
woman  is  the  very  best  person  for  this 
place."  It  may  take  a  longer  time,  but 
the  result  will  be  surer. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  public-school  teach- 
ers are  women;  some  of  the  very  best  and 
most  successful  principals  are  women; 
and  these  women  should  certainly  have  a 
representative  of  their  own  sex  among 
the  school  directors :  some  person  or  per- 
sons who  can  see  and  present  the  woman's 
point  of  view.  Our  State  universities  are 
all  co-educational,  and  the  interests  of 
the  young  women  in  these  institutions  re- 
quire representatives  on  their  governing 
Boards.  If  a  man  be  left  with  a  family 
of  girls  on  his  hands  to  bring  up,  his 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  this  responsi- 
bility is  often  truly  pitiful.  He  will  gen- 
erally own  frankly  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  girls,  and  he  appeals  at  once  for 
?ome  woman's  help.    And  yet  we  have 


been  putting  the  interest  of  young  girls 
for  four  of  their  most  impressionable 
years  entirely  in  the  bands  of  men,  though 
there  is  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
man's  inability  successfully  to  cope,  un- 
aided, with  the  needs  of  his  own  daughters. 
I  believe  that  if  there  were  more  of  the 
right  woman's  influence  in  all  of  our  col- 
leges there  would  be  less  dissipation ;  but 
where  there  are  girls  it  is  a  necessity  that 
some  one  who  understands  their  wants  as 
women,  which  few  men  can,  should  be 
able  to  stand  for  these  interests  in  the 
counsels  of  the  trustees.  Our  daughters  ' 
are  entitled  to  the  same  advantages  as 
our  sons,  to  the  fullest  and  best  develop- 
ment of  their  womanliness,  as  our  sons 
are  to  the  best  development  of  their  man- 
liness. The  four  years  of  college  life  for 
the  young  man  are  not  merely  four  years 
of  intellectual  work,  but  they  are  a  period 
of  character-building,  a  time  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  growth  under  the 
best  conditions  which  can  be  devised. 
The  young  woman  is  entitled  to  the  same 
advantages,  but  the  conditions  for  her 
must  be  different  to  accord  with  her  dif- 
ferent requirements,  and  only  a  woman 
can  fully  realize  when  and  how  the  influ- 
ences to  differentiate  the  education  of  the 
girls  in  a  co-educational  institution  can 
best  be  brought  to  bear.  The  young 
women  themselves  often  do  not  realize 
their  own  lack  of  these  womanly  refine- 
ments until  too  late,  when  habits  have  be- 
come fixed,  and  when  the  want  of  this 
early  training  and  influence  gives  them 
lower  positions  in  both  the  educational 
and  social  fields  than  those  to  which  their 
intellectual  ability  would  otherwise  entitle 
them.  The  president  of  an  Eastern  col- 
lege once  said  to  me  that  again  and 
again  she  had  been  compelled  to  reject 
teachers  coming  from  State  colleges,  who 
were  amply  qualified  mentally  for  the  de- 
sired position,  but  who  were  so  mannish 
and  often  uncouth  that  she  could  not 
think  of  them  as  instructors  and  guides 
for  her  students.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  many  of  our  high-school  gradu- 
ates; they  have  been  too  much  under 
men's  influence  in  their  susceptible  years 
to  be  perfectly  womanly  women.  Certain 
other  dangers  come  from  this  on  which 
the  length  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
me  to  dwell ;  many  conscientious  high* 
school  principals  will  recognize  the  truth 
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of  this.  I  am  sure  the  girls  in  these 
schools,  as  well  as  the  young  women  in 
our  State  colleges,  are  going  to  be  mate- 
rially aided  by  the  presence  of  the  right 
women  on  the  governing  boards.  We  do 
not  want  our  girls  to  lose  refinement  in 
gaining  intellectual  advancement ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
We  desire  the  girls  to  have  full  physical 
development,  but  we  do  not  wish  them 
trained  through  football.  The  methods 
of  physical  training  must  be  different, 
though  the  same  end  is  to  I  e  attained ; 
and  so  all  through  the  college  cou^e  in- 
fluences for  the  best  development  of  wo- 
manliness should  be  acting  in  connection 
with  the  opportunities  offered  for  mental 
and  physical  growth,  if  permanently  &at- 
isfactory  results  are  to  be  attained. 

In  all  public-school  work  the  same  need 
of  the  woman  influence  is  evident.  As 
a  rule,  primary  teaching  can  be  most  sat- 
isfactorily done  by  women,  and  nearly  all 
our  primary  teachers  are  women;  then 
why  should  men  alone  decide  what  that 
teaching  shall  be,  and  what  these  primary 
children  need  for  their  best  development? 
We  have  passed  the  time  when  the  three 
R's  were  the  end  and  aim  of  a  school,  and 
the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the 
school  on  the  right  growth  of  the  char- 
acter is  now  everywhere  acknowledged. 
Who  knows  as  well  as  the  cultivated  and 
conscientious  mother  how  best  to  incul- 
cate principles  of  truth,  justice,  honor- 
to  stimulate  and  develop  high  ideals  in 
the  every-day  routine  of  life,  and  without 
apparently  making  this  teaching  irksome, 
or  having  the  child  fret  under  it  ?  The 
best  mother  is  with  her  children  or  watch- 
ing over  them  nearly  every  hour  of  the 
day ;  she  is,  as  a  rule,  much  quicker  of 
perception  than  a  map,  and  this  percep- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  experience  of 
child  nature  which  she  gains  by  her 
close  watch  over  her  own  children,  teaches 
her  by  what  methods  each  child  is  most 
easily  reached.  She  sees  far  earlier  than 
the  father  how  his  highest  and  noblest 
impulses  are  awakened,  and  certainly  such 
women  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  this 
experience  and  knowledge  in  guiding  and 
directing  the  training,  not  only  of  their 
own  children,  but  of  those  thousands  in 
our  public  schools  whose  parents,  from 
ignorance,  dissipation,  or  overwork,  fail 
to  give  that  attention  to  their    children 


which  all  children  require,  and  which  the 
public  school  must  in  a  great  measure 
supply. 

Moreover,  women  have  more  leisure  for 
attending  to  educational  questions  than  the 
ordinary  business  man,  and  we  have  not 
yet  any  leisure  class.  During  the  past 
forty  years  the  work  of  the  home  has  been 
much  simplified,  and  women  relieved  of 
many  domestic  details ;  while  at  the  same 
time  competition  in  business  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  man  must  give 
all  his  faculties  and  the  closest  attention 
to  his  business  if  he  wishes  to  succeed. 
This  results  in  the  unwillingness  of  the 
average  business  man  to  take  positions 
of  honor  and  little  or  no  profit.  Or,  if 
he  accepts  them,  he  is  unable  to  give  that 
close  and  careful  attention  which  is 
requisite  for  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  problems  constantly  presented  in 
educational  matters,  especially  here,  where 
the  vast  numbers  of  children  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage  ancl  of  varying  nation- 
alities complicate  these  problems  so 
seriously.  This  throws  most  of  such 
places  into  the  hands  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, who  desire  them  as  a  means  of 
attaining  prominence,  or  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  more  lucrative  pos'tions  ;  which 
ends  they  attain,  not  by  studying  care- 
fully the  needs  of  the  schools  as  a  whole, 
but  by  advancing  the  interests  of  localities 
or  individuals  who  can  serve  their  ends. 
It  is  through  such  members,  and  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  busy  but  well-intentioned 
members,  that  so  often  "  pull "  instead 
of  merit  rules  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  principals,  and  frequently  even  gov- 
erns changes  in  the  course  of  study.  It 
is  largely  from  such  men  that  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  women  comes.  They 
fear  the  woman  influence,  but  they  also 
oppose  the  independent  man,  though  not 
as  openly,  because  the  motive  in  the  latter 
case  would  be  more  apparent ;  they  can 
oppose  the  woman  on  general  principles 
as  a  woman,  but  with  the  man  a  definite 
reason,  either  political  or  persona],  must 
be  given. 

One  of  the  women  members  of  a  School 
Board  was  asked  not  long  ago  if  there 
was  any  politics  on  the  Board;  she  unhes- 
itatingly replied,  "No,"  but  then  added, 
•*  To  be  sure,  we  exchange  courtesies  in 
votes."  It  is  these  "courtesies  in  votes" 
that  constitute  the  danger  in  all  public 
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work  for  men  as  well  as  women,  but  it  is 
a  real  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
women,  and  one  of  the;r  greatest  dangers. 
A  woman  in  a  Western  State  was  elected 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, served  her  term,  but  was  not  renom- 
inated, though  she  was  acknowledged  to 
be  an  excellent  and  conscientious  Super- 
intendent ;  and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
causes  by  my  correspondent  brought  out 
the  statement  that  it  was  "because  she 
condemned  certain  practices  and  methods, 
possibly  without  much  tact  in  her  man- 
ner, but  still  wherein  she  was  undoubtedly 
absolutely  right."  And  this  illustrates  the 
great  danger  of  the  appeal  for  the  selec- 
tion of  women  for  such  places  simply  as 
women.  The  refined,  conscientious,  high- 
minded,  independent  woman  may  secure 
the  place  at  first,  but  she  will  not  yield  to 
the  so-called  political  requirements  of 
"  exchange  of  courtesies  and  votes,"  and 
then  generally  the  politicians  in  both 
parties  oppose  her  reappointment.  This 
situation  is  the  opportunity  for  the  woman 
of  a  different  type,  who  desires  the  place, 
and  has  no  scruples  as  to  the  political 
side ;  and  if  the  demand  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  can  be  satisfied  by  the 
mere  appointment  of  a  woman,  the  veiy 
end  and  aim  of  the  woman  movement  is 
lost,  and  the  effect  is  evil  instead  of  good. 
Women  attain  public  position  either  by 
appointment  or  election,  and  in  either 
case  they  must  be  brought  forward  by 
their  own  efforts  or  the  work  of  their 
friends.  Now,  too  often  the  woman  seek- 
ing a  position  is  seeking  it  for  her  own 
advancement  or  to  gratify  her  own  am- 
bition, and  as  any  persons  working  for 
themselves  will  do  harder  work  than  per- 
sons influenced  by  altruistic  motives  only, 
the  ambitious  woman  is  very  likely  to  suc- 
ceed unless  women  themselves  will  dis- 
criminate carefully  in  their  choice  of  can- 
didates, and  will  stand  solidly  for  the  best 
bigh-principled  women  for  such  places. 

Many  really  conscientious  persons  often 
question  if  it  be  not  best  to  yield  a  prin- 
ciple sometimes  and  agree  to  the  "ex- 
change of  courtesies,"  in  order  to  make 
friends  for  the  advancement  of  really  good 
measures ;  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  do,  for,  once  done,  the  precedent  is 
established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
thereafter  to  make  a  firm  stand. 

Not  every  woman,  any  more  than  every 


maii,  is  fitted  for  public  work — probably 
fewer  women  proportionate  ly  than  men ; 
and,  moreover,  no  woman,  however  qual- 
ified otherwise,  whose  legitimate  domestic 
life  would  interfere  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  her  public  dut'es  should  accept 
such  a  responsibility.  Women  with  young 
children  must  make  the  home  duties  par- 
amount ;  but  in  properly  training  and  car- 
ing for  their  children  they  are  gaining 
experience  and  judgment  which  later 
will  enable  them  to  be  of  real  help  in 
supervising  the  training  of  other  children. 

Many  women  are  entirely  opposed  to 
female  suffrage,  and  are  perfectly  justified 
in  doing  all  they  can  to  disseminate  and 
maintain  their  own  views ;  but  after  the 
suffrage  has  been  given  them,  they  can  no 
longer  look  on  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  wishes.  By  an 
act  they  were  unable  to  control  a  duty 
has  been  laid  upon  them  which  they  must 
not  shirk,  for  they  will  be  as  culpable  as 
men  are,  in  like  positions,  if  they  fail  to 
do  their  part  in  trying  to  uphold  right 
principles  and  secure  t  e  best  officials,  by 
casting  their  ballots  according  to  their 
convictions.  So  the  woman  well  fitted  for 
public  position,  and  to  whom  t^e  work 
itself  would  be  attractive,  and  who  is  cal- 
culated in  every  way  to  carry  great  per- 
sonal influence  into  such  work,  shrinks 
from  the  idea  of  being  before  the  public 
as  a  candidate  for  office,  to  be  opposed 
and  perhaps  beaten  by  women  whom  she 
knows  to  be  infinitely  inferior  to  her  in 
a'l  that  constitutes  qualification  for  the 
position ;  and  who,  moreover,  may,  and 
often  will,  descend  to  the  methods  of  the 
unscrupulous  politician  to  gain  their  ends. 
The  refined  woman  hates  to  be  brought 
into  contact  or  placed,  even  apparently, 
on  a  level  with  such  opponents,  and  so 
too  often  will  not  consent  to  be  even  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate.  But  for  these 
women  also  there  is  the  duty  side  to  con- 
sider. If  the  best  class  of  women  are 
unwilling  to  endure  the  small  personal 
annoyance  of  publicity  or  defeat,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  they  can  do  if  successful, 
then  the  field  is  left  entirely  to  those  who 
desire  success  for  personal  ends  alone,  and 
such  women  can  only  lower  our  standards 
instead  of  elevating  them ;  and  this  every 
one  interested  in  human  progress  should 
struggle  against. 

Women  can  do  this  only  by  appealing 
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to  the  very  best  women  to  come  forward 
as  their  candidates,  standing  firmly  for 
them,  accepting  no  others,  and  urging 
them  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  defeat  if 
necessary ;  and,  through  such  candidates, 
keeping  constantly  before  the  people  a 
high  ideal  for  public  officials,  both  men 
and  women. 

Men  and  women  live  together  in  fam- 
ilies ;  the  mother  and  father  counsel  to- 
gether on  the  interests  of  their  children, 
some  things  requiring  the  mother's  ten- 
derness and  others  the  father's  firmness ; 
but  both  working  together  in  harmony, 
each  giving  due  weight  to  the  ideas  of  the 
other,  make  an  ideal  family,  the  normal 
result  of  which  will  be  strong,  manly  sons 
and  equally  strong,  womanly  daughters. 
Why  should  a  combination  which  results 
so  satisfactorily  in  a  home,  and  which 
was  designed  by  God  for  that  end,  be 
considered  unnecessary  and  even  unwise 
everywhere  outside  the  home  ?  I  believe 
the  woman  can  complement  the  man  just 
as  much  in  any  public  educational  work 
as  she  does  in  that  of  her  home,  and  that 
the  best  educational  work  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  will  always  be  accom- 
plished, through  the  combined  efforts  of 
men  and  women. 


For  a  Pastor's  Library 

Since  you  published  in  The  Outlook  for  February  20 
the  reference  library  for  churches,  I  have  heard  several 
clergymen  discussing  it,  and  have  showed  it  myself  to  a 
number  who  were  very  enthusiastic  over  it  as  a  guide 
for  their  own  reading.  Among  the  number  were  some 
divinity  students,  who  likewise  gave  it  a  hearty  recep- 
tion. Most  of  them,  like  myself,  were  anxious  to  read 
and  study  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way,  but  found  the 
same  difficulty  in  knowing  what  books  to  get.  The  idea 
expressed  was  that  you  should  be  asked  what  sugges- 
tions, additions,  etc.,  you  would  make  in  reference  to 
making  it  a  basis  for  a  clergyman's  working  library. 
Also  a  further  addition  for  finding  that  material  which 
theology  must  make  use  of "  in  the  constitution,  history, 
and  religious  experience  of  man,  and  in  the  creation  of 
God,  as  it  is  known  through  science  and  interpreted  by 
philosophy,"  with  literature  also.  This  seems,  perhaps, 
an  exacting  request,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  asking  it  I 
am  asking  you  to  do  a  work  which  means  much  for  the 
people  of  the  various  churches  to-day.  These  men  are 
all  young  men,  anxious  to  do  their  best  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  We  are  all  asking, u  What  books  shall  we  get  ?" 
and  oftentimes  for  want  of  proper  direction  getting  hold 
of  the  husks.  G.  K. 

Our  list  above  referred  to  is  sufficiently  ample 
for  the  requirements  of  a  great  many  pastors, 
and  contains  many  books  desirable  for  all  pastors. 
In  the  following  list,  designed  for  such  as  may 
find  the  former  inadequate  to  their  wants,  the 
titles  of  such  books  are  not  repeated.    The  great 


classics,  Homer,  Shakespeare,  etc.,  require  no 
mention. 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

The  International  Critical  Commentary* 

Driver :  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Salmond :  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

Weiss :  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

Briggs :  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch. 

Cheyne :  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Psalms. 

Cheyne :  Introduction  to  Isaiah. 

Kuenen :  Religion  of  Israel. 

Kuenen :  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel. 

Toy :  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament. 

Briggs :  Messianic  Prophecy. 

Briggs :  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels. 

Briggs :  The  Messiah  of  the  Prophets. 

Toy :  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

*  Harnack :  Early  Christian  Writings. 

PHILOSOPHICAL 

Royce :  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Royce :  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy. 

Sterrett :  Studies  in  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Seth :  Hegel  and  Personality. 

Martineau :  Study  of  Religion. 

Pfleiderer :  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

E.  Caird:  Evolution  of  Religion. 

Zeller :  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 

Zeller :  Socrates. 

Zeller :  Aristotle  and  the  Earner  Peripatetics. 

Martineau :  Types  of  Ethical  Theory. 

S.  Alexander :  Moral  Order  and  Progress. 

Balfour :  Foundations  of  Belief. 

James :  Principles  of  Psychology. 

James :  The  Will  to  Believe. 

Green :  Prolegomena  to  Ethics. 

Spencer :  Data  of  Ethics. 

Huxley :  Evolution  and  Ethics. 

Huxley :  Christianity  and  Agnosticism. 

Ritchie :  Natural  Rights. 

Bowne :  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Erdmann :  History  of  Philosophy. 

Falkenberg :  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Maine :  Ancient  Law. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Stevens :  Pauline  Theology. 

Stevens :  Johannine  Theology. 

Bruce :  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

Bruce :  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity. 

Bruce:  Apologetics. 

Palmer :  Studies  in  Creed  Definition. 

Martineau :  Seat  of  Authority. 

Fairbairn :  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Thought 

Fairbairn :  Religion  in  History  and  the  Life  of  To-day 

E.  Abbott :  The  Spirit  on  the  Waters. 

Kaftan :  Truth  of  Christian  Religion. 

Matheson :  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul. 

Pfleiderer :  Influence  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  etc 

Pfleiderer :  Development  of  Theology,  etc. 

Maurice :  Theological  Essays. 

Martineau :  Essays  and  Reviews. 

HISTORICAL 

Lenormant :  Beginnings  of  History. 

Renan :  People  of  Israel 

Mommsen :  History  of  Rome. 

Curtius :  History  of  Greece. 

Mahaflfy :  Greek  Life  and  Thought. 

Hatch :  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages,  etc 

Moller :  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Schaff :  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Renan :  History  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity. 

Gibbon :  Decline  and  Fall 

Green :  History  of  the  English  People. 

Bryce :  The  American  Commonwealth. 

Von  Hoist :  Constitutional  History  of  United  States. 

Addis:  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire. 

1  German,  probably  soon  to  be  translated. 
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Walker:  History  of  Congregationalism. 

McConnell :  History  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  U.  S. 

Stevens :  History  of  Methodism. 

Briggs :  American  Presbyterianism. 

Church :  The  Oxford  Movement. 

Fisher :  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

American  Religious  Leaders :  series. 

Lecky :  History  of  European  Morals. 

Lecky :  History  of  Rationalism. 

Beard :  The  Reformation  of  the  XVI.  Century. 

Tulloch :  Religious  Thought  in  Britain,  XIX.  Century. 

Allen :  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

Stanley :  Life  and  Letters  of  Arnold. 

Cabot :  Life  of  Emerson. 

Sabatier :  Life  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Prothero :  Life  and  Letters  of  Stanley. 

Abbott  and  Campbell :  Life  and  Letters  of  Jowett. 

Kingsley,  Mrs. :  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley. 

Kostlin :  Life  of  Martin  Luther. 

Maurice,  Colonel  F. :  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Newman  :  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua. 
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Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado 

[Under  the  above  title  there  was  published  in  The  Outlook  for  March  20  an  article  by  Miss 
Priscilla  Leonard  reviewing  the  results  of  equal  suffrage  in  Colorado.  To  that  article,  which  we  are 
bound  to  say  seemed  to  us  to  be  written  in  a  fair  and  judicial  tone,  the  Colorado  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  objected.  One  or  two  errors  of  fact  in.  the  article  were  pointed  out  and  promptly 
corrected  in  The  Outlook.  As  a  result  of  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
polky  of  The  Outlook  to  give  both  sides  a  hearing  in  any  reasonable  controversy,  the  editors  of 
The  Outlook  gladly  print  the  following  interesting  and  readable  paper,  prepared  with  the  official 
approval  of  the  Colorado  Equal  Suffrage  Association  and  the  Civic  Federation  of  Denver.  It  should 
be  added  that  it  treats  the  subject  from  the  Equal  Suffragists1  point  of  view,  which,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  not  the  point  of  view  of  The  Outlook. — The  Editors.1 


OPINION,  psychologists  tell  us,  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  will.  No 
amount  of  evidence  is  accepted 
when  that  evidence  opposes  our  desires. 
"  Though  one  rose  from  the  dead "  was 
the  formula  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
This  explains  the  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  results  of  impartial  fran- 
chise in  Colorado.  The  suffragist  finds 
in  this  State  abundant  proof  of  its 
value.  The  remonstrant  is  equally  sure 
of  evidences  of  its  failure.  The  de- 
mand, "Give  us  a  sign  from  heaven," 
is  answered  by  all  shades  of  statement. 
This  seesaw  of  opinion  is  perplexing,  yet 
each  side  tempers  the  other,  so  both  come 
nearer  the  ultimate  truth.  While  we 
deeply  regret  all  garbled  and  distorted 


versions  concerning  woman's  part  in  pub- 
lic life,  we  accept  them  patiently  as  the 
inevitable  attendant  of  pioneer  work,  and 
even  rejoice  in  the  turning  and  overturn- 
ing which  lead  to  right  conclusions. 

Moral  values  cannot  be  formulated  with 
the  accuracy  of  an  exact  science.  In 
attempting  to  show  the  benefits  of  equal 
suffrage  we  can  offer  no  columns  of  sta- 
tistics. Advance  in  civic  life,  like  devel- 
opment of  individual  character,  comes 
almost  imperceptibly.  Neither  would  we 
assert  that  woman's  vote  can  exorcise  the 
evils  of  society  by  any  short  methods  or 
magic  power.  Good  men  have  not  been 
able  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  our  po- 
litical system.  Good  women  are  equally 
powerless ;  but  good  men  and  good  women 
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together  may  hope  to  accomplish  wh*t 
has  been  hitherto  impossible.  The  wo- 
men of  Colorado  do  not  seek  to  be  inde- 
pendent. They  propose  no  novel  meth- 
ods. They  simply  are  glad  to  be  admitted, 
on  equal  terms,  to  the  great  fellowship  of 
good  men,  who  are  seeking  to  bring  the 
better  order  for  which  the  world  has  long 
waited 

Wben  political  enfranchisement  was 
secured  to  the  women  of  Colorado  in 
1893,  it  found  them  astonished  and  un- 
prepared. Without  practical  experience, 
paralyzed  by  the  adverse  public  sentiment 
of  the  past,  confronted  by  threatening 
dangers  in  the  State,  they  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  ruling  party.  The  first  feel- 
ing was  that  of  urtrr  dependence.  The 
child  learning  to  walk  clings  for  support 
to  the  helping  hand.  From  this  first  ex- 
perience of  timidity  there  has  been  a 
gradual  and  constantly  increasing  growth 
in  self-reliance.  This  spirit  was  first 
shown  in  regard  to  the  character  of  polit- 
ical nominees.  So  conscientiously  and 
remorselessly  have  women  refused  to  vote 
for  unworthy  candidates  that  nominating 
conventions  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  class  of  officials  who  will 
command  the  ballot  of  women.  At  the 
municipal  election  in  Denver  this  spring 
a  still  more  decided  advance  was  made. 
The  Civic  Federation,  composed  entirely 
of  women,  called  a  convention,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Taxpayers'  League, 
placed  a  ticket  before  the  people.  It  was 
probably  the  first  political  convention  ever 
called  by  women.  It  was  absolutely  with- 
out primary,  caucus,  slate,  ante-election 
pledges,  or  any  such  thing.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  nominate  men  solely  on  the 
ground  of  character  and  fitness.  The  re- 
sult of  the  election  was  the  victory  of  the 
woman's  ticket.  The  result  of  the  victory 
is  such  a  quickening  of  the  civic  conscience 
as  has  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the 
State.  In  order  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  self-assertion,  we  quote  from  the  •*  Rocky 
Mountain  News  "  and  from  the  "  Denver 
Republican,"  which,  as  the  two  largest 
publications  in  the  State,  may  be  taken 
as  the  voice  of  public  sentiment : 

We  of  Colorado  who  know  the  results 
which  have  come  from  the  participation  of 
women  in  politics  are  satisfied.  The  justice 
of  equal  suffrage  is  denied  by  few  in  any 
State ;  controversy  has  raged  as  to  its  expe- 


diency. Colorado  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
tested  the  expediency,  and  its  finding  is  that 
the  benefits  of  equal  suffrage  are  great,  while 
the  imaginary  objections  disappear.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  primaries  and  conventions 
are  higher  in  tone ;  that  the  amenities  which 
prevail  in  other  forms  of  social  relations  are 
applied  to  political  gatherings ;  that  the  scru- 
tiny of  candidates  is  closer,  and  that  even  the 
political  machines  are  compelled  to  choose 
the  least  obnoxious  persons  connected  with 
them  when  making  nominations,  if  they  wish 
to  have  any  hope  of  success.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  moment  the  ballot  was 
given  to  women  there  would  be  a  complete 
revolution  in  all  departments  of  State,  city, 
and  county  government.  Political  tricksters 
and  machines  die  hard.  Years  of  practice 
had  made  them  adepts  in  the  arts  of  decep- 
tion. But  with  every  election  the  influence 
of  women  in  the  nominations  and  the  result 
of  the  voting  has  become  stronger,  and,  look- 
ing back  over  the  past  few  years,  we  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  has 
been  improvement  of  a  most  gratifying  char- 
acter in  the  average  standard  of  office-holders. 
Nor  will  it  be  seriously  denied  by  even  the 
most  ultra  machine  politician,  whose  wishes 
and  interests  are  all  in  the  other  direction, 
that  this  improvement  is .  certain  to  continue, 
and  that  it  is  hopeless  for  him  to  long  for  a 
return  to  the  old  conditions.  The  magnitude 
of  the  recent  victory  of  the  non-partisan  city 
ticket  in  Denver  was  unquestionably  due  to 
the  courage  and  independence  of  the  women 
voters,  and  it  alone  is  a  more  than  sufficient 
answer  to  the  usual  objections  to  suffrage. 

Intelligent  and  fair-minded  citizens  of  Col- 
orado who  have  closely  observed  the  work- 
ings of  equal  suffrage  in  this  State  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  influence  of  women 
in  politics  has  produced  excellent  results  up 
to  date,  with  the  promise  of  even  better 
achievements  in  the  future. 

Since  equal  suffrage  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial,  all  of  our  esteemed  daily  contemporaries 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  most  of  the  weekly 
papers,  have  become  ardent  upholders  of  the 
right  of  women  to  take  personal  part  in  the 
selection  of  public  officials,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  if  the  question  of  equal  suffrage 
should  be  submitted  to  the  male  voters  of 
Colorado  alone  at  this  time  it  would  com- 
mand a  majority  infinitely  greater  than  it  re- 
ceived in  1893. 

The  pretense  advanced  by  the  opponents 
of  equal  suffrage  that  woman  loses  her  deli- 
cacy and  also  her  personal  influence  in  public 
matters  by  becoming  a  voter  is  so  absurd  as 
to  be  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  yet  it  is  the  argument  most  frequently 
advanced  against  equal  suffrage. 

The  women  of  Colorado  compare  favor* 
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ably  in  all  the  most  admirable  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  their  sex  with  their  sisters  and 
cousins  and  aunts  in  other  States,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  this 
commonwealth,  both  through  the  direct  use 
of  the  ballot  and  through  their  personal  influ- 
ence, which  has  been  increased  rather  than 
lessened  by  their  acquisition  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

Space  forbids  us  to  quote  from  the  Den- 
ver *•  Evening  Times,"  a  well-known  and 
influential  journal,  which  is  equally  pro-, 
nounced  in  favor  of  franchise. 

The  ranks  of  the  Prohibition  party 
have  not  been  peceptibly  increased  by 
feminine  voters.  But  practical  temper- 
ance reform  is  materially  strengthened. 
The  last  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
reported  twen*y-six  municipalities  which 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  is  a 
gain  of  twenty-four  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  fight  against  the  saloon  is  gathering 
momentum  with  each  election.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood,  in  this  State,  that  the 
liquor  p->wer,  recognizing  this  new  and 
formidable  foe,  has  resorted  to  the  old- 
time  tactics  of  falsehood  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Doubtless  from  this  source 
emanate  most  of  the  insinuations  against 
woman's  suffrage.  Gamblers,  liquor- 
dealers,  political  bosses,  and  corporation 
manipulators  are  an  ayed  against  us.  We 
ought  to  be  honored  for  the  enemies 
we  have  made.  An  alderman  on  the 
reform  ticket  says  that  politicians  are 
completely  nonplused  by  the  new  ele- 
ment which  has  come  into  the  field,  an 
element  that  cannot  be  deceived,  coaxed, 
bribed,  or  intimidated. 

In  no  other  State  has  more  earnest 
effort  been  made  in  behalf  of  reform 
legislation.  Bills  relating  to  the  property 
and  maternal  rights  of  women,  to  raising 
the  age  of  legal  protection  for  girls  to 
eighteen  years,  and  to  the  Curfew  Law, 
have  passed  during  the  last  three  years. 
Bills  relating  to  Civil  Service  Reform, 
local  option,  a  new  prima? y  law,  and  a  new 
election  law  were  all  proposed  by  organ- 
izations of  women.  It  is  true  that  such 
measures  may  be  inaugurated  by  those 
who  have  no  ballot,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  women  of  Colorado  never  took  such 
general  and  vital  interest  in  these  ques- 
tions until  they  were  educated  by  responsi- 
bility.    The   intelligent    and    unflagging 


interest  of  women  in  all  school  affairs  is 
said  by  newcomers  to  be  without  parallel 
in  other  States. 

The  experience  of  Colorado  refutes 
many  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  by  the  anti-suffragists.  Do  we 
find  the  burden  onerous  ?  The  duty  of 
citizenship  compels  an  intelligent  outlook 
upon  the  questions  of  the  day.  This  obli- 
gation lies  with  equal  weight  upon  every 
thoughtful  woman,  voter  or  non-voter. 
The  mere  act  of  voting,  of  course,  requin  s 
but  a  few  moments.  The  daily  and 
weekly  visit  of  the  wage-earning  woman 
to  shop  and  market  involve  vastly  more 
time  and  perplexity  than  the  annual  and 
semi-annual  visit  to  the  polls.  In  Den- 
ver carriages  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Civic  Federation  on  election  day.  Mem- 
bers go  out  armed  with  a  big  cloak, 
called  the  "Federation  cloak,"  with  de- 
cent shoes  and  skirt,  for  the  use  of  those 
whose  patriotism  might  be  eclipsed  by 
pride.  One  member  looks  after  the  babies 
and  the  household  while  another  is  chap- 
eroning the  mother  to  the  polls.  In  such 
service  and  comradeship  we  come  upon 
something  far  deeper  and  nobler  than 
mere  politics.  The  duties  of  citizenship 
are  not  superadded  to  ihj  cares  of 
woman's  life  ;  they  simpiy  displace  a  host 
of  trivial  and  unworthy  interests.  We 
heajr  in  Colorado  no  complaint  about  neg- 
lected homes  and  children.  Why  should 
a  woman  neg'ect  her  home  because  of  the 
franchise,  any  more  than  a  man  should 
neglect  his  business  for  the  same  reason  ? 
We  hear  no  whisper  of  domestic  unhappi 
ness.  The  majority  of  husbands  and 
wives  sympathize  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics. When  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, it  creates  no  ill  will.  The  husband 
may  vote  for  McKinley  and  the  wife  for 
Bryan  with  no  more  disturbance  than  if 
one  drank  tea  and  the  other  coffe'e  for 
breakfast.  In  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass by  the  Civic  Federation  a  member 
reports  but  one  case  in  a  preu  >cc  where 
the  husband  dominated  th.  wife,  and  he 
was  an  ignorant  colored  man.  The  uni- 
form testimony  of  these  canvassers  is 
that  there  is  no  interference,  and  that  the 
most  intelligent  good  will  prevails.  Many 
husbands  take  a  generous  pride  in  having 
the  wife  do  exactly  as  she  pleases.  Some 
busy  men  delegate  politics  to  their  wives 
as  they  do  their  religion,  saying,  "  If  you 
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will  investigate  and  find  the  best  candi- 
dates, I  will  vote  that  ticket"  The  sim- 
ple truth  is  that  women,  as  compared 
with  men,  have  vastly  more  leisure  for 
such  work.  We  wish  that  those  who 
bewail  domestic  infelicities  might  visit  our 
beautiful  Colorado  homes,  which  witness 
all  the  graces  of  human  affection  and  all 
the  amenities  of  cultured  life. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  the  ballot 
would  find  women  clamorous  for  office. 
These  fears  have  not  been  realized.  Not 
a  single  woman  was  put  in  nomination  by 
the  Civic  Federation.  The  sole  purpose 
was  to  put  upright  and  competent  men  in 
office.  Women  occupy  positions  in  pub- 
lic institutions  and  on  the  school  boards. 
In  this  latter  sphere  they  are  pre-emi- 
nently successful.  Economy  in  adminis- 
tration, attention  to  sanitary  details, 
manual  training  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  and  especial  emphasis  on  ethical  dis- 
cipline, have  marked  woman's  administra- 
tion. 

What  is  the  comparative  number  of 
women  who  vote?  Enumerations  were 
made  during  the  first  and  second  years, 
and  showed  eighty- five  to  ninety  per  cent, 
of  women  voting.  Fifty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  vote  cast  was  by  women,  and  that  in  a 


State  where  there  are  thirty  thousand 
more  men  than  women.  In  Arapahoe 
County  the  number  of  women  who  must 
be  dropped  from  the  registered  list  of 
voters  because  of  failure  to  vote  is  fifteen 
per  cent,  smaller  than  of  men  who  are 
dropped  for  the  same  reason. 

Does  the  exercise  of  political  rights  rob 
woman  of  her  essential  womanliness  ?  In 
our  judgment,  no  valuable  traits  are  lost, 
but  nobler  powers  are  developed.  The 
'questions  decided  at  the  polls  are,  in  their 
last  analysis,  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tions. On  election  day  we  go  to  the  polls 
with  our  husbands,  sons,  and  daughters. 
The  booths  are  always  orderly  and  re- 
spectable ;  we  meet  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors ;  we  experience  only  courtesy;  we 
record  our  opinions  in  decorous  manner, 
and  feel  no  sense  of  immodesty  or  strange- 
ness. To  us  "  election  day  is  the  sacra- 
ment of  citizenship,  a  festival  of  solemn 
obligation."  Divine  patience,  disinter- 
ested service,  faithfulness  in  details,  loy- 
alty to  principles  rather  than  to  organiza- 
tions, traits  acquired  by  the  discipline  of 
domestic  life — these  are  the  gifts  which 
the  women  of  Colorado  may  lay  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  Motherhood  is  the 
pledge  that  these  qualities  will  never  fail. 


A  Magyar  Free  Kindergarten 

By  William  F.  Gibbons 


THERE  were  seven  buttons  ranged 
along  the  front  of  the  rosewood 
desk  of  the  Coal  Baron  waiting 
to  be  pushed.  The  Coal  Baron  would 
read  over  his  mail,  talking  to  his  caller 
in  a  jerky  fashion  in  the  meantime,  and 
then  in  an  absent-minded  sort  of  way  he 
would  push  one  of  the  buttons.  When  the 
Coal  Baron  pressed  any  one  of  those  but- 
tons, somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  was  sure  to  jump.  If  he  failed  to 
jump,  there  wis  an  explosion  of  wrath  on 
the  part  of  the  Coal  Baron. 

The  Magyar  kindergarten  was  started 
by  the  pressing  of  one  of  those  ivory- 
headed  buttons.  The  Enthusiast  had 
stated  his  case  on  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  forcibly  and  as  briefly  as  he 
could.  But  he  ha4  hardly  begun  to  talk 
before  the  C03I  Baron  made  an  attack  upon 


the  pile  of  mail  before  him.  He  opened 
letter  after  letter,  while  the  Enthusiast 
poured  his  very  soul  into  his  plea  for  the 
helpless  children  growing  up  in  utter 
neglect  and  ignorance.  His  plea  grew 
fainter,  and  his  carefully  prepared  elo- 
quence of  facts  seemed  to  have  left  him, 
as  the  mass  of  papers  spread  wider  and 
farther  upon  the  desk;  but  when  the 
millionaire,  having  exhausted  his  pile  of 
letters,  reached  for  the  newspaper,  the 
Enthusiast,  his  voice  choking  into  a  half- 
articulate  sob  of  disappointment,  rose  to 
leave.  Then  the  Coal  Baron  pressed  the 
button. 

"  Hold  on,"  be  said  to  the  Enthusiast, 
turning  to  his  private  secretary  who  came 
in  answer  to  the  bell.  "  Jim,  we've  no 
Huns  on  our  pay-roll  at  Number  Four 
now,  have  we  ?" 
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"  Lots  of  them." 

"  I  thought  we  cleaned  them  out  when 
we  bought  the  Graham  houses  ?" 

"  So  we  did." 

"  How  did  they  get  back  ?  Must  I  give 
orders  every  week  about  those  Huns  ?  I 
gave  specific  directions  that  no  more 
houses  were  to  be  rented  to  shanty  bosses 
or  boarding  fraus.  Why  wasn't  that  at- 
tended to?" 

"  The  place  is  full  of  Huns,  but  they 
don't  keep  boarding  shanties  any  longer. 
They've  sent  to  the  old  country  for  their 
wives  and  families.  Some  of  them  have 
bought  their  houses.  We  never  could 
have  sold  the  houses  to  anybody  else  in 
the  world.  Those  who  own  their  houses 
may  keep  a  few  boarders." 

"  Is  the  place  full  of  children  ?" 

"  Just  herded  full  of  them." 

"That'll  do." 

"  Why  don't  these  children  go  to  the 
public  schools  ?"  asked  the  Coal  Baron, 
turning  to  the  Enthusiast  with  an  air  of 
keeping  up  his  defense. 

"  There  is  no  school  in  Graham's  Patch. 
Besides,  they  can't  speak  English,  and 
they've  no  way  to  learn."  The  Enthusi- 
ast brightened  up  again,  and  began  on  a 
new  series  of  facts  and  figures  obtained 
from  the  census  reports,  the  assessment 
lists,  and  the  school  register. 

The  Coal  Baron  drew  out  a  small 
leather-covered  book  and  wrote  rapidly. 
In  a  minute  he  turned  and  handed  the 
Enthusiast  a  slip  of  pale  green  paper  with 
some  figures  written  on  it,  which  fairly 
took  away  his  breath. 

"  I  suppose  you're  right  when  you  say 
we're  responsible  for  getting  these  people 
here,  and  we  must  look  after  them.  If 
you  can  run  a  school  of  this  sort  for  a 
year  at  the  figure  you  name,  you  may 
count  on  us  for  that  much  annually.  But, 
remember,  nothing  more." 

Then  the  Coal  Baron  pushed  another 
button  and  the  interview  came  to  an  end. 
Time,  eleven  minutes. 

Number  Four,  as  it  is  marked  on  the 
maps  of  the  coal  company,  or  Graham's 
Patch,  as  it  is  called  by  the  agents  of  the 
installment  houses,  does  not  appear  on 
the  county  maps.  It  has  neither  name 
nor  corporate  existence,  being  only  part 
of  a  township  which  stretches  for  miles 
over  barren  mountains,  being  almost  un- 
inhabited except  here  and  there  where 


the  coal  measures  were  spared  in  the  ero- 
sion which  took  place  during  the  geo- 
logic ages.  The  village  does  not  contain 
so  much  as  a  store.  Although  there  are 
more  than  seven  hundred  people  within 
its  bounds,  there  were,  at  the  last  election, 
only  nine  voters.  There  is  no  saloon 
within  the  straitened  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  the  company  will  not  allow  any 
of  its  houses  to  be  used  for  the  sale  of 
liquor ;  but  that  does  not  hinder  the  de- 
livery-wagons from  the  brewery  in  the 
adjacent  city  from  leaving  kegs  of  beer 
at  the  various  houses  immediately  after 
pay-day.  Besides  this,  whisky,  by  the 
drink  or  by  the  bucketful,  can  be  bought 
just  across  the  swamp  from  an  Irishman, 
who  has  some  sort  of  title  to  the  land  and 
a  still  more  doubtful  right  to  sell  liquor. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  a  com- 
munity can  manage  to  exist  without  store, 
post-office,  school,  or  church  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  regions,  the  personal  liberties 
of  its  inhabitants  must  not  be  abridged  by 
depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
drunk. 

Into  this  community  the  kindergarten 
came;  or,  rather,  the  community  came 
into  the  kindergarten  as  soon  as  they  un- 
derstood what  it  was,  for  there  is  hardly 
a  house  in  the  entire  village  that  does  not 
have  at  least  one  representative  in  the 
school.  "  Him  so  goot  place  get  rid  of 
him  childer." 

The  kindergarten  is  held  in  a  building 
which  was  once  used  as  a  company  store, 
before  the  individual  coal  operators  were 
forced  out  of  the  business  by  the  large 
companies.  This  room  has  been  made 
attractive  by  pictures,  flowers,  and  the 
work  of  tbe  children  in  the  way  of  weav- 
ing mats  and  such  other  work  as  delights 
the  eye.  It  is  the  only  bright  spot  in  the 
lives  of  the  little  Magyars.  They  have 
absolutely  no  place  else  to  play  but  the 
filthy  streets.  On  the  hills  about  the  vil- 
lage there  are  sinkages,  where  the  earth 
gaps  with  dangerous  cracks,  or  falls  into 
great  holes  when  the  miners  "rob  the 
pillars"  underneath;  in  the  valley  there 
is  a  slump  of  black  mud  from  the  culm 
pile,  which  has  killed  the  few  hemlocks 
and  the  hazel  bushes  which  were  left 
along  the  banks  of  the  creek.  There  had 
been  one  large  rock  maple  left  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  town,  the  only  shade^ 
tree  in  sight,  but  the  stable  boss  ordered 
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it  to  be  cut  down  because  the  children 
broke  the  fence  which  ran  beneath  its 
shade  and  set  the  company's  mules  at  lib- 
erty by  climbing  upon  the  fence  to  tie 
strands  of  old  wire  cable  to  the  limbs  of 
the  tr£e  for  a  swing. 

To  the  little  Magyars  this  bright  room, 
flooded  with  light  from  its  large  show- 
windows,  cheerful  with  pictures  of  dogs 
or  birds  instead  of  the  dingy  saints  of 
their  own  narrow,  squalid  homes,  seemed 
almost  like  a  little  anteroom  to  heaven. 

But  if  the  room,  after  the  removal  of 
the  counters,  might  be  likened  to  heaven 
— by  some  stretch  of  the  imagination — 
the  teacher  is  surely  one  of  the  shining 
angels.  Before  the  Enthusiast  had  trans- 
formed his  check  into  clay,  blocks,  cards, 
and  all  the  dainty  knickknacks  for  the 
kindergarten,  he  had  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  obtaining  a  teacher.  What 
kind  of  teacher  could  be  found  for  $400 
a  year?  That  depends.  In  this  case  it 
depended  upon  the  earnest  zeal  of  the 
teacher,  who  had  been  rejected  by  the 
missionary  board  of  her  church  because 
there  were  no  funds  to  send  her  to  the 
home  field.  So  the  Enthusiast  found  a 
teacher,  one  of  a  thousand  even  among 
those  choicest  of  all  the  chosen  ones,  the 
true  kindergartners.  Of  Bohemian  blood, 
she  was  also  able  to  speak  the  Magyar 
language,  and  so  found  ready  access  to 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  Graham's 
Patchers.  With  the  missionary  spirit  of 
the  Bohemian  brethren  in  her  heart,  it 
was  all  that  the  Enthusiast  could  do  to 
keep  her  from  making  a  martyr  of  herself 
by  working  herself  to  death.  As  it  is, 
after  having  taught  her  kindergarten  in 
the  morning,  she  has  a  night-school  five 
nights  in  the  week  for  teaching  English 
to  the  boys  who  work  in  the  coa'-breaker, 
a  sewing-school  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
with  occasional  instruction  in  dressmak- 
ing to  the  little  mothers  who  bring  the 
babies  to  the  kindergarten  and  then  stay 
because  it  is  "  so  pleasant."  Besides  all 
this  and  her  visiting  in  the  homes  of  her 
scholars,  she  is  doing  as  much  Sunday- 
school  and  missionary  work  as  can  be 
crowded  into  her  day  of  rest.  She  does 
not  know  that  this  is  heroic ;  she  does 
not  even  suspect  it.  She  is  simply  a 
somewhat  frail-looking  missionary  teacher 
doing  an  obscure  work  among  some  neg- 
lected Magyars  in  a  pocket  among  the 


hills   in  the  slums  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  regions. 

A  kindergarten  is  not  an  unusual  sight 
in  these  days,  but  such  a  school  as  the 
Enthusiast  shows  in  Graham's  Patch 
could  not  be  duplicated,  probably,  in 
America.  There  are  forty  queer  Magyar 
names  on  the  roll,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  thirty-two.  How  does  one  teacher 
attend  to  so  many  ?  "  Why,  I  have  to," 
she  would  reply  brightly.  She  would 
feel  also  that  she  must  take  in  moie 
scholars  and  never  let  the  older  children 
leave,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Enthusiast 
positively  prohibits  any  further  increase 
of  the  membership. 

Fortunately,  there  werejiot  so  many 
on  the  first  day,  for  they  were  so  awkward 
and  shy  that  the  most  the  teacher  could 
do  was  to  get  the  boys  to  hang  up  their 
caps  in  a  tentative  sort  of  fashion,  as 
if  they  might  need  them  at  any  mo- 
ment in  case  the  new  school  did  riot 
meet  with  their  approval.  They  would 
have  stampeded  if  they  had  had  spirit 
enough.  One  or  two  did  disappear  dur- 
ing the  first  morning,  only  to  be  brought 
back  ignominiously  by  their  mothers, 
who  explained  that  they  had  been  well 
thrashed.  These  mothers  almost  lost 
faith  in  the  school  when  it  was  explained 
that  there  was  to  be  no  whipping.  The 
girls  absolutely  refused  to  take  off  the 
purple  and  blue  handkerchiefs  which 
made  their  head-dresses,  although  they 
did  consent  to  remove  their  shawls  from 
their  heads.  It  looked  for  a  good  part 
of  the  first  morning  as  if  the  school 
would  fail  to  interest  the  children.  None 
of  the  ordinary  stories,  nature-songs,  Or 
games  made  them  forget  their  shyness. 
But  at  last,  by  happy  inspiration,  the 
Missionary  and  the  Enthusiast  joined 
hands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  and  imi- 
tated the  playing  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  call- 
ing on  the  children  to  dance  to  the  music 
of  the  song.  Then  the  Maygir  blood 
thawed  out  and  the  little  exiles  from  the 
Old  World  city  slums  to  the  New  World 
country  slums  forgot  themselves  while 
they  capered  about  the  floor. 

To  this  day  the  hurdy-gurdy  game  is 
still  a  favorite,  but  the  children  have 
learned  to  love  other  games  too.  They 
have  learned  about  the  birds — not  the 
sparrows  that  fight  in  the  dusty  street, 
but  the  real  birds  that  sing  and  that 
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sometimes  visit  even  Graham's  Patch. 
They  know  about  the  fishes  that  live  in 
the  mountain  streams,  where  the  mine 
water  does  not  come  to  kill  every  living 
thing  it  touches.  They  know  still  more 
about  the  butterflies,  for  the  butterflies 
visit  the  burdocks  and  thistles  which 
grow  in  the  town.  They  have  a  box  in 
which  to  keep  the  chrysalides  which  they 
collect,  and  there  is  always  great  joy 
when  a  butterfly  is  *'  borned." 

The  language  of  the  kindergarten  is 
English,  although  some  of  the  beginners 
need  to  have  the  commands  repeated  in 
their  native  tongue.  However,  not  all 
the  children  have  learned  their  English 
in  the  kindergarten.  There  was  little 
Veronica  Poshek,  who  replied  proudly  to 
the  question  whether  she  could  speak 
English,  "  Ock,  yis  !  Oi  kin  spake  Eng- 
lish fer  yez  as  foine  as  the  bist  o'  thim." 

The  attendance  has  kept  up  wonder- 
fully well,  even  in  bad  weather  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  side- 
walks in  the  town.  Sidewalks  are  not  a 
necessity,  except  in  that  effete  stage  of 
civilization  where  juvenile  wet  feet  are 
blamed  for  bronchitis.  Yet  the  mothers 
are  not  careless  according  to  their  light. 
Two  little  ones  who  live  a",  a  distance  are 
accustomed  to  ride  to  the  school  building 
on  the  backs  of  their  mothers  on  snowy 
mornings.  The  children  are  heavy,  but 
then  the  mothers'  backs  seem  to  have 
been  made  for  burden-bearing.  Why  not 
let  them  wear  overshoes  ?  "  Oh,  him  cost 
too  much  money  I"  And  the  money  must 
be  saved  to  pay  the  installments  on  the 
homes  that  they  have  bought.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  to  buy  shoes  for  the 
school;  if  the  children  sta)ed  at  home 
during  the  winter,  they  could  go  barefoot. 
The  children  do  not  seem  to  mind  the 
cold,  although  they  are  thinly  dressed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  bare-legged 
boys,  with  their  unstockinged  feet  thrust 
into  their  fathers'  iron-shod  mining  shoes, 
sliding  on  the  ice. 

Of  course  the  teacher  still  needs  basin 
and  brush  for  emergency  cases,  but  the 
influence  of  the  school  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  each  day  they  are  less  needed. 
Fond  as  the  children  are  of  the  teacher, 
it  is  not  a  coveted  honor  to  be  scrubbed 
by  her  hands.  But  while  hands  and  faces 
are  scrupulously  clean,  the  clothes  are  not 
always  what  could  be  desired.     The  hard- 


worked  mothers,  who  have  to  carry  their 
wash-water  for  such  a  distance,  do  not 
take  kindly  to  extra  laundry-work.  In 
the  quantity  of  clothing  worn  there  is  also 
beginning  to  be  some  improvement,  and 
it  may  come  to  be  the  fashion  in  time  for 
the  mothers  to  buy  flannels  for  the  chil- 
dren in&tea d  of  earrings.  The  homes,  too, 
are  showing  the  effect  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. They  are  not  quite  so  squalid  as  at 
first,  and  there  is  some  effort  being  made 
to  induce  the  grass  and  even  flowers  to 
grow  in  the  unkempt  side  yards.  Eng- 
lish is  no  longer  an  unknown  tongue.  A 
few  of  the  older  scholars,  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  kirderg*  rten,  are  now  in  the 
new  public  school  which  has  been  built 
within  reach  of  Graham's  Patch.  They 
have  learned  that  there  is  something  in 
this  American  world  besides  the  coal- 
breaker  for  the  boys  and  a  life  of  hope- 
less drudgery  for  the  girls.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  great  Republic — a  very  small 
part  as  yet,  but  they  are  no  longer  aliens. 
Some  two  years  after  the  first  interview, 
the  Coal  Baron  sent  for  the  Enthusiast 
and  said :  "  I  was  in  your  kindergarten 
down  at  Number  Four  the  other  day,  and 
saw  thirty-five  little  youngsters  there  that 
could  hardly  have  been  told  from  white 
children.  If  you  can  get  another  teacher 
like  that  one  you  have,  I  wish  you'd  send 
for  her.  We'll  charge  up  the  running 
expenses  to  the  mine,  and  open  another 
kindergarten  at  Number  Five.  Can  you 
furnish  us  with  the  teacher  ?" 


Prisoners 

By  Charles  A.  Keeler 

A  prisoner  lurked  in  his  cell ; 

Ah  well, 

It  is  lonely  to  live  in  a  cell, 

So  he  burst  the  environing  shell, 

And  peered  at  the  light 

Till  he  joyed  at  the  sight, 

And  climbed  to  the  height 
Of  a  stem — a  fair  flowering  bell. 

A  soul  in  its  fetters  was  bound 

To  the  ground. 

It  is  dreary  so  close  to  the  ground, 

So  he  shattered  his  bonds  with  a  sound ; 

And  uttered  a  cry 

As  he  climbed  to  the  sky 
On  the  beautiful  tones  he  had  found. 
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Ancient  Ideals1 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  us  an 
interesting  and  valuable  study  in  comparative  re- 
ligion. It  is  the  ancient  religions,  not  the  ancient 
theologies,  which  he  compares,  for,  if  all  ideals 
are  not  religions  and  all  religions  are  not  ideals, 
yet  in  its  essence  the  real  religion  of  any  people 
is  its  ideal.  They  truly  worship  what  they  fol- 
low ;  they  truly  adore  what  they  desire  to  attain. 
The  religion  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  found  in  its 
creeds  and  ceremonials,  nor  in  its  deeds  and 
practices,  but  in  its  aspirations  and  purposes. 
These  are  generally  superior  to  its  deeds.  Woe 
to  the  nation  if  they  are  not,  for  if  the  nation  be 
truly  living,  the  ideals  burst  the  bonds  imposed 
by  its  creeds.  Thus  in  Greece  and  Rome  we  look 
for  their  ideals,  not  in  the  temples,  priests,  and 
auguries,  but  in  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  mor- 
alists ;  so  in  the  Hebrew  people  we  look  for  their 
true  religion  rather  in  their  prophets  than  in  their 
Levitical  code. 

What  is  the  real  religion  of  the  United  States  ? 
To  discover,  we  must  not  look  to  its  antiquated  and 
archaic  creeds,  descended  from  previous  genera- 
tions whose  real  ideals  they  were ;  we  must  look 
in  the  pages  of  its  living  poets  and  best  prose 
authors  and  in  the  sermons  of  its  noblest  preachers. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  these 
two  volumes.  He  has  studied  the  better  side  of  the 
life  and  literature  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  China,  India, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Israel,  and  has  presented  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  a  very  attractive  form. 
If  he  does  not,  in  the  treatment  of  Greek  poets 
and  Hebrew  prophets,  show  remarkable  insight, 
neither  does  he  read  into  their  writings  his  own 
imaginations,  as  a  prophetic  wriier  is  too  apt  to 
do.  If  he  does  not  give,  in  too  apparent  learn- 
ing, evidence  of  minute  erudition,  he  does  not 
load  his  pages  down  with  burdensome  details 
which  the  reader  cannot  master  and  which  he  has 
not  mastered  for  the  reader.  His  volumes  show 
wide  reading,  but  also  careful  and  wise  reflection. 
He  is  not  lacking  in  acumen,  but  he  is  sympathetic 
rather  than  critical;  his  sense  of  proportion  is 
admirable ;  and  he  is  to  be  commended  alike  for 
what  he  has  brought  forth  from  superabundant 
treasures,  and  for  what  he  has  had  the  self-denial 
to  eliminate  as  foreign  to  his  immediate  purposes. 
Of  course  he  writes  in  the  optimistic  spirit ;  none 
other  would  be  congruous  with  his  avowed  design, 
which  is  to  portray,  not  the  life  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  its  ideals. 

We  may  illustrate,  though  imperfectly,  his 
method  by  hinting  at  the  contrast  which  he  dis- 
closes between  Greek  and  Hebrew  ideals.    With 

1  Ancient  Ideals:  A  Study  of  Intellectual  and  Spirit- 
ual Growth  front  Early  Times  to  the  Establishment 
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the  Greek,  virtue  or  excellence  was  a  form  of 
beauty.  Life  was  studied  as  an  art,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  were  deduced  from  that  study 
Hence  the  two  essential  words  of  Greek  life 
were  beauty  and  wisdom.  "  They  showed  them- 
selves in  love  of  harmony,  perfection,  beauty,  in 
desires  for  the  best  that  life  offered."  "  They 
loved  perfection,  loved  men  and  objects  beautiful 
in  themselves."  But  their  conception  both  of 
beauty  and  truth  was  derived  from  their  study  of 
life ;  they  looked  not  beyond,  or,  if  they  did,  saw 
nothing  but  a  shadowy  immortality,  barren  of 
life.  Hence  their  "  epics  heighten  every  human 
quality,  by  no  means  the  moral  qualities  alone  or 
even  pre-eminently.  They  greaten  manhood  al- 
together." Hence  their  gods  are  glorified  men ; 
hence,  too,  "not  the  gods,  but  Achilles  and 
Odysseus,  are  the  crowning  glories  of  epic  crea- 
tion." 

The  foundation  of  Israel's  ideal,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  the  visible  but  the  invisible;  it  is  not 
deduced  from  a  study  of  life,  but  flows  in  upon 
Israel  from  a  life  above  and  beyond — not  from  a 
future  life,  but  from  a  life  environing  though  in- 
visible. Jehovah  is  not  a  glorified  man ;  becomes 
out  of  the  unknown,  the  great  I  Am,  in  the  first 
revelation  of  himself  to  Israel  declared  to  be  its 
deliverer.  The  history  of  Israel  is  not  the  history 
of  human  achievements.  Its  great  epic  is  not  the 
story  of  a  great  man  or  great  deeds ;  all  its  litera- 
ture is  pervaded  by  one  spirit — the  relation  of 
nature  and  of  man  to  God,  the  Invisible,  and  to 
God's  moral  law.  He  is  a  righteous  God,  his 
laws  demand  righteousness,  and  righteousness  in- 
cludes mercy.  Thus  these  laws  "  show  traits  of 
kindness  and  mercy  finer  than  any  which  obtain 
general  recognition  in  the  great  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome."  Between  this  righteous  Jehovah  and 
Israel  a  covenant  exists  from  the  very  earliest 
days ;  a  covenant  which,  as  interpreted  in  the  later 
books,  makes  them  "conscious  that  they  were 
a  people  set  apart  to  Jehovah,  to  obey  him,  to  do 
his  will,  and  at  last  effect  his  purposes  among  the 
heathen."  This  ideal  grows  gradually  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Israel,  as  all  ideals  grow ;  the  reve- 
lation of  God  is  a  progressive  revelation ;  but  it 
is  characterized  from  beginning  to  end  by  a  spirit- 
ual quality  which  is  well  summed  up  in  the  one 
sentence  characteristic  of  Israel's  ideal  thought  of 
God,  and  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  any  devel- 
oped form,  in  any  other  people :  God  is  Spirit. 

While  these  volumes  are  in  no  sense  apologetic 
in  tone,  and  the  author  skillfully,  or  by  that  re- 
serve which  is  better  than  skill,  conceals  his  own 
persona]  opinions,  except  in  the  avowal  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  yet 
for  that  very  reason  the  comparison  of  ideals  in 
these  volumes  affords  all  the  more  striking  and 
strong  confirmation  of  the  faith  which  sees  in  the 
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Hebrew  literature  and  life,  not  indeed  an  infal- 
lible primer  of  science,  philosophy,  and  ethics, 
but  a  true  revelation  of  a  spiritual  God  and  of 
man's  moral  relations  to  him,  unparalleled  by 
anything  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  world. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  hooks  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  May  28.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  he  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Soldiers  of  Fortune  is  really  Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis's  first  full-fledged  novel,  for  "The 
Princess  Aline,"  clever  as  it  was,  hardly  had  the 
length  or  variety  in  characters  to  make  it  a  novel. 
The  present  book  is  certainly  a  story  to  be  read 
with  keen  interest.  Mr.  Davis  has  bad  the 
capital  idea  of  making  a  petty  South  American 
revolution  serve  as  the  center  of  action  for  his 
plot.  A  manly,  energetic  American  mining  en- 
gineer is  the  hero ;  the  daughters  of  his  employer 
(an  American  millionaire  capitalist)  furnish  grace- 
fully and  acceptably  the  feminine  element ;  the 
minor  characters  are  clearly  drawn.  The  story 
abounds  in  action,  and  the  reader's  interest  is 
kept  at  a  high  point  continuously,  although  mere 
sensationalism  is  avoided.  In  its  serial  publica- 
tion the  novel  has  attracted  general  attention, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  it  a  wide  reading. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs's  "  House-Boat  on 
the  Styx  "  was  so  fundamentally  humorous  and 
so  successful  in  finding  and  entertaining  readers 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  its  author  launch- 
ing another  craft  of  the  same  sort  in  The  Pursuit 
of  the  House-Boat,  The  motive  is  a  simple  one, 
and  entirely  harmonious  with  that  which  made 
the  earlier  book  so  entertaining.  Captain  Kidd 
captures  the  house-boat,  and  the  Associated 
Shades  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  elaborate  a  plan  for  recaptur- 
ing the  boat,  which  is  finally  successful.  A  great 
deal  of  the  humor  of  this  clever  skit  comes  in  the 
endless  discussions  of  the  ladies  who  are  on  the 
house-boat  when  it  is  carried  off  by  Captain  Kidd. 
The  theory  concocted  by  Sherlock  Holmes  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  house-boat  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  that  prince  of 
detectives.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung  has  many  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  born  story-teller.  His  My  Lord  Duke 
is  essentially  rather  improbable — it  transports  an 
ignorant  Australian  cattle-tender  into  the  place 
of  an  English  Duke  as  though  by  magic — but  it 
never  lets  the  plot-interest  flag,  and  tells  its  story 
with    forcible    directness.      (Charles    Scribner's 

Sons,  Ne#  Yoik.) The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit 

Mission  is  an  attractive  title,  and  M.  Bourchier 
Sanford  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  conveying  impressions  of  the  devotion 


and  high  ideals  of  the  priests  who  so  often  met 
martyrdom  among  the  Indian  tiibes.  There  is  a 
mingling  of  adventure  and  romance  which  makes 
the  book  pleasing  as  a  story.    (Baker  &  Taylor 

Company,  New  York.) F.  A.  Mitchel's  Sweet 

Revenge  is  a  story  of  the  Civil  War.  It  has 
plenty  of  incident,  but  little  literary  merit.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

LITERATURE 

Professor  L.  Oscar  Kuhns,  of  the  Wesleyan- 
University,  has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  Dante,  as  well  as  a  very  sympathetic  student 
of  Romance  literature.  His  study  of  Dante  has 
now  borne  fruit  in  a  compact  volume  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in 
Dante* s  "  Divina  Commedia"  Tnis  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  interest,  because  Dante  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  intellectual  and  literary 
movement,  and  his  attitude  toward  nature  is  signifi- 
cant both  of  the  mediaeval  point  of  view  and  of 
the  change  which  was  fast  coming  over  the  world 
of  thought,  and  to  which  the  author  of  "  The 
Divine  Comedy  "  gave  so  deep  an  impulse.  Pro- 
fessor Kuhns  has  covered  the  whole  ground  in 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  way,  without 
going  too  deeply  into  the  minutiae  of  the  subject. 
He  presents,  in  the  first  place,  Dante's  general 
conception  of  nature,  then  his  conventional  treat- 
ment of  natuie,  and  finally  the  different  aspects 
of  nature  as  seen  in  the  three  parts  of  the  poem. 
This  general  presentation  is  followed  by  seven 
chapters  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  The  Flora,  The  Fauna,  Physical 
Geography,  The  Heavenly  Bodies;  Light,  Fire, 
and  Color ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  a  general 
discussion  of  Dante's  attitude  toward  nature. 
Professor  Kuhns  has  filled  a  gap  in  the  Dante 
literature  accessible  to  English-reading  students, 
and  has  added  materially  to  the  resources  of 
students  bent  upon  a  thorough  study  of  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  poetic  form.  (Edward  Arnold, 
New  York.) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Morton,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Oliver  Cromwell,  says  to  his  "  young  brothers 
and  sisters,"  "  I  would  readily  lay  down  my  life  to 
think  that  you  had  read  and  assimilated  this  little 
book  of  mine,"  he  is  absolutely  free  from  insincer- 
ity, but  he  is  guilty  of  liierary  over-expression. 
The  book  itself,  here  and  there,  has  the  same  fault, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  moderate  and  sensible.  It 
has  its  special  place  as  u  a  study  in  personal  re- 
ligion," and  it  was  assuredly  worth  while  to  rescue 
Cromwell's  masterful  and  in  the  main  patriotic 
life  from  the  aspersions  which  so  many  English 
writers  have  made  upon  it.  We  may  readily  ad- 
mit his  foibles  and  failures  without  forgetting 
what  apart  he  had  in  establishing  English  liberty. 
(Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.) 

Miss  Kate  Stephens,  who  is  well  equipped  with 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  literary  feeling  for  edi- 
torial work  of  the  higher  sort,  has  prepared  for 
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Harper  &  Brothers  an  edition  of  Samuel  John- 
son's* Alexander  Popedom  of  the  best  of  those 
short  biographies  which  Johnson  wrote  at  the  end 
of  his  career,  and  which  represent  both  his  strength 
and  his  weakness  as  a  critic  of  literature.  The 
volume  is  judiciously  supplied  with  notes,  and 
there  is  a  very  intelligent  preface  from  the  hand 
of  the  editor. 

)*  Mr.  Richard  Davey  has  published  in  two  hand- 
some volumes,  through  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  The  Sultan  and  His  Subjects. 
The  book  has  already  appeared  in  England ;  it 
has  received  from  the  best  journals  such  enthu- 
siastic notices "  that  American  readers  may  be 
already  over-prejudiced  in  its  favor.  The  author 
has  abundantly  succeeded  in  his  attempt  "  to  set 
for  h  the  chief  characteristics  of  those  heteroge- 
neous nationalities  which  have,  in  process  of  time 
and  by  virtue  of  conquest,  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Sultan."  Any  work  dealing  with 
Turkey  must  be  conditioned  on  Constantinople, 
and  so  we  find  in  Mr.  Davey 's  volumes  more  about 
trie  capital  than  the  country.  This  is,  after  all, 
as  it  should  be,  for  few  travelers  through  the 
Bosphorus  see  much  of  Turkey,  the  country, 
while  every  traveler  sees  Constantinople,  the  city. 
The  volumes  have  a  great  deal  of  informal  ion 
concerning  topography  and  geography,  but  their 
real  reason-of-being  is  to  inform  the  world  about 
the  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  No  student  of  eth- 
nology, no  observer  of  politics,  no  missionary  in 
the  near  Orient,  and  no  prophet  of  the  future  des- 
tiny of  Turkey  can  afford  to  lose  the  knowledge 
to  be  had  in  Mr.  Davey 's  books.  They  give  us 
so  much  illumination  on  everything  which  per- 
tains to  the  Turk,  his  e very-day  existence,  his 
social  environment,  his  education,  his  politics, 
his  religion,  that  those  who  cannot  go  to  Turkey 
may  content  themselves  with  having  before  their 
own  eyes  a  succession  of  really  "  living  pictures." 
AH  the  pictures  are  noteworthy;  those  which 
have  appealed  to  us  specially  may  be  found  in  the 
chapters  entitled  "  Round  and  About  Stambul," 
"A  Nineteenth  Century  Grand  Vizir,"  and 
*'  Brusa."  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this 
publication  attain  the  rank  of  a  standard  work  of 
reference.  Its  elaborate  list  of  books  on  Turkey 
and  the  Turks  would  alone  entitle  it  to  that  dis- 
tinction. 

RELIGIOUS   AND  THEOLOGICAL 

Mr.  A.  K.  Fiske's  Myths  of  Israel  contains  an 
anal)  sis  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  with  explanation 
of  its  composition  The  attitude  of  the  book  on 
questions  raised  by  what  is  commonly  called  "  The 
Higher  Criticism  "  is  expressed  in  this  phrase  from 
the  preface :  "  The  Book  of  Genesis  is  a  composite 
production  made  up  largely  of  myths  and  frag- 
ments of  myths  embodying  the  conceptions  of  the 
earliest  writers  ot  Israel  regarding  the  relations 
of  that  people  to  their  deity."  The  book  will 
demand  fuller  treatment  at  an  early  date.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Horatio   W.  Dresser,  whose  "  Power  of 


Silence  "and  "The  Perfect  Whole"  have  been 
widely  read  and  have  been  keenly  appreciated 
even  by  those  who  did  not  entirely  agree  with 
the  philosophical  positions,  has  brought  together 
a  series  of  extracts  from  both  volumes  under  the 
title  of  The  Heart  of  It.  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell 
writes  a  very  appreciative  preface.  The  little  vol- 
ume is  full  of  suggestive  thinking.  The  writer  is  a 
true  mystic  of  thoroughly  religious  temper  and 
of  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  insight.  (G.  H.  Ellis, 
Boston.) 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York,  has  put  into  a 
small  volume  ten  short  papers  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  the  first  of  these  papers, 
Mischievous  Goodness,  giving  its  title  to  the  volume. 

Some  small  volumes  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Sciibner's  Sons  in  attractive  form.  They  have  the 
general  title  "  Princeton  Lectures."  One  of  the 
volumes  is  by  Dr.  Andrew  Seth,  and  is  entitled 
7\vo  Lectures  on  Theism.  Dr.  Seth's  discourses 
well  deserve  permanent  form.    They  are  at  once 

informing  and  quickening. Another  volume  is 

by  Dr.  Stanley  Leathes,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  King's  College,  London,  and  is 
appropriately  on  The  Claim*  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  book  is  notable  for  many  striking 
phrases;  for  example,  "It  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  say  that  he  accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  theoretically  to  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural. 
Neither  do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
acknowledge  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
*  Christ '  and  reject  that  ba  is  of  divine  proph- 
ecy, promise,  and  action  in  the  Old  Testament 
without  which  that  word  has  no  real  significance." 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York, 

have  done  a  real  service  in  publishing  the  late 
Canon  Liddon's  Analysis  of  St.  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  a  book  which  had  been  only 
privately  printed  before.  Dr.  Liddon  drew  up 
this  clear,  comprehensive  analysis  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils  when  he  was  lecturing  on  this  Epistle 
as  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  ttie  University  of 
Oxford.  Even  in  this  skeleton  form  the  volume 
is  characterized  by  the  lamented  preacher's  great 
spirituality  and  consequent  power,  and  might  find 

fit  place  in  every  clergyman's  library. Professor 

H  S.  Nash's  Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York);  Pro- 
fessor G.  T.  Ladd's  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York),  and  Pro- 
fessor B.  P.  Bowne's  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York)  are 
reserved  for  later  notice. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago  history  was 
confined  between  the  pages  of  the  books  that 
bore  this  distinctive  label.  A  knowledge  of  his- 
tory meant  the  ability  to  give  the  dates  and  the 
facts  relating  to  ctrtain  military  and  political 
affairs,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  leading  gen- 
erals and  politicians  on  the  opposing  sides.  To-day 
history   means  a  knowledge  of  all  that  goes  to 
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make  up  human  progress  and  society.  Rarely  is 
it  the  privilege  of  a  writer  to  write  from  personal 
knowledge  of  fifty  years  of  social  activity.  This 
has  been  the  privilege  of  Mrs.  M.  £.  W.  Sher- 
wood in  An  Epistle  to  Posterity.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.)  This  is  a  bright,  gossipy 
description  of  the  social  life  of  the  past  fif  y  years. 
Celebrities  in  the  art,  political,  and  literary  worlds 
are  brought  into  personal  relation,  and  play  their 
parts  in  the  social  functions  of  the  period  uncon- 
scious that  there  is  a  chiel  among  them  taking 
notes.  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  produced  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  her  day. 

The  readers  of  The  Outlook  are  familiar  with 
the  series  of  articles  published  not  long  ago  en- 
titled ••  College  Training  for  Women,"  and  divided 
into  five  parts — "  What  May  be  Expected  from 
It,"  "  The  Preparation,"  "  Choosing  a  College," 
♦'Life  at  College,"  "The  Transition  to  the 
World."  Mias  Kate  H.  Claghorn,  the  writer  of 
that  series  of  articles,'  his  added  to  these  articles 
"The  Graduate  Student,"  "Alumni  Associa- 
tions," "  The  Graduate  Trained  Mother,"  "The 
College  Woman  as  a  Social  Influence,"  "  College 
Training  for  the  Wage- Earners,"  and  has  pub- 
lished the  whole  in  book  form,  under  the  title  used 
in  The  Outlook,  College  Training  for  Women.  All 
who  have  read  Miss  Claghorn 's  papets  have  been 
impressed  with  the  earnestness,  the  integrity  of 
thought,  and  the  fearlessness  with  which  the 
author  has  dealt  with  this  whole  subject  of  col 
lege  training  for  women.  Few  women  in  the 
country  have  had  better  opportunity  to  know  what 
college  ttaining  for  women  means  than  the  writer 
of  this  book.  A  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  of  Yale 
University,  she  knows  college  life  from  the  inside, 
and  this  has  enabled  her  not  only  to  give  to  the 
world  a  series  of  practical  papers  that  places  college 
training,  with  its  value,  its  opportunities,  and  its 
limitations,  clearly  before  the  non-collegiate  pub- 
lic, but  also  to  present  papers  of  practical  value 
to  those  who  are  choosing  colleges  for  tbeir 
daughters.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  education.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Sons,  New  York.) 

One  of  the  problems  that  every  father  and 
mother  faces  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
hesitancy  is  that  of  communicating  to  boy  or 
girl  certain  fundamental  facts  of  life  relating  to 
sex,  which  are  often  revealed  to  innocent  bo>s 
and  'girls  under  the  worst  conditions.  The  ac- 
quirement of  legitimate  knowledge  under  illegiti- 
mate instructors  is  often  fatal  to  character,  to 
body  and  mind.  A  book  has  just  been  published 
entitled  What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  writ- 
ten by  Svlvanus  Stall,  D.D.  (The  Vir  Publish- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia.)  The  author  dedi- 
cates the  book  to  "  the  thousands  of  boys  whose 
honest  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of  life  and 
being  deserve  such  a  truthful,  intelligent,  and 
satisfactory  answer  as  will  save  them  from  igno- 
rance, enable  them  to  avoid  vice,  and  deliver  them 
from  solitary  and  social  sins."    The  author  has 


treated  his  difficult  subject  as  only  a  spiritually- 
minded  man  could  treat  it ;  and  every  father  and 
mother  of  a  boy  is  indebted  to  him  for  this  work, 
which  states  these  facts  of  life  te  the  boy  with  very 
much  better  power  of  expression  than  is  com- 
manded by  many  fathers  and  mothers. 

An  interesting  publication  is  Mr.  Sheldon's 
Notes  on  <the  Nicaragua  Canal.  (A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.)  The  book  is  well  printed,  well 
illustrated,  and  has  good  maps.  The  subject  of 
constructing  a  ship  canal  across  Nicaragua  is  of 
increasing  interest,  and  our  author's  account  of 
his  impressiors  in  that  country  has  special  value. 

Polities  in  1896,  edited  by  Mr.  Frederick  Whelen 
(Grant  Richaids,  London),  is  one  of  the  most 
.striking  and  significant  of  publications.  Though 
the  book  is  not  issued  in  this  country,  we  are  re- 
quested to  say  that  copies  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  13  Astor 
Place,  New  York  City,  at  the  price  of  one  dollar. 
The  volume  is  well  worth  this  price,  for  it  gives 
in  compact  form  a  retrospect  of  1896,  mostly  of 
British  politics,  it  is  true,  but  also  of  our  own. 
The  book  has  been  written  from  the  three  atti- 
tudes of  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Socialist 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  has  edited  the  first  retrospect, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  the  second,  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  the  third.  These,  with  the  well- 
thought-out  "  Diary  for  1896,*'  constitute  the  gen- 
eral review  of  the  year,  and  will  undoubtedly 
serve  as  material  for  the  study  of  comparative 
politics.  The  volume  includes,  however,  five 
special  articles  which  are  of  equal  interest  with 
the  general  surveys.  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  treats 
of  "  Foreign  Affairs,"  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  of 
"The  Navy,"  Captain  F.  N.  Maude  of  "The 
Army,"  Mr.  Robert  Donald  of  "  London,''  and 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  of  the  American 
"  Review  of  Reviews,"  of  "  The  United  States." 
There  is  a  particular  interest  attaching  to  the 
last-named  article,  as  it  is  well  to  have  the  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  set  forth  from  an  Amer- 
ican point  of  view. 

Another  volume  of  the  "  Princeton  Lectures  " 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York)  has  as  its 
subject  The  Descent  of  the  Primates,  and  is  by 
Professor  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht,  of  the  University 
of  Utrecht.  The  student  of  natural  historv,  be 
he  a  zoologist  or  a  botanist,  will  be  interested  in 
reading  this  little  volume.  As  Professor  Hu- 
brecht says,  the  examination  of  the  external  char- 
acters of  animals  or  plants  is  generally  the  first 
step  by  which  the  student  of  natural  history  ac- 
quaints himself  with  the  objects  of  his  study. 

"Rumors  of  Mark  Twain's  precarious  health 
and  impoverished  condition  have  again,"  says 
"  The  Critic,"  "  reached  this  country  from  Lon- 
don. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Clemens  is  in 
good  health  again,  and  living  in  a  pleasant  apart- 
ment in  Chelsea.  His  book  has  been  finished, 
and  he  intends  to  spend  the  summer  in  Austria 
with  his  family." 
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Literary  Notes 

— The  Queen  of  Rumania,  "  Carmen  Sylva,' 
has  recently  produced  at  the  royal  theater  three 
plays  which  are  said  to  have  had  a  genuine  suc- 
cess. Of  course  the  royal  family  were  present, 
and  the  Queen  was  enthusiastically  cheered. 
None  of  her  plays  had  previously  been  produced 
in  Rumania. 

— It  is  difficult  even  for  experts  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  the  public  reception  of  a  new  book. 
This  has  just  been  reaffirmed  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Roberts's  memoirs.  It  was  thought  that  an  issue 
of  five  hundred  copies  would  meet  the  demand, 
but  the  first  issue  has  now  spread  to  the  eight- 
eenth edition. 

—The  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  (••  Anthony  Hope "), 
has  long  been  Vicar  of  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  In  the  church  lie  buried  Rich- 
ardson, the  novelist ;  Lovelace,  the  Cavalier  poet ; 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Dryden's  patron ;  Wynken  de 
Worde,  the  piinter ;  Flaxman,  the  sculptor ;  and 
many  more. 

— A  fund  has  been  established  by  the  friends 
of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  to  provide  a 
medal  which  shall  be  annually  awarded  to  the 
best  Columbia  University  essayist  on  a  given 
literary  subject.  This  year  the  subject  will  be 
"American  Satiric  Poetry."  The  judges  are 
Professors  Matthews,  of  Columbia,  Tyler,  of  Cor- 
nell, and  Richardson,  of  Dartmouth. 

— The  latest  sixpenny  English  monthly  is  called 
the  u  New  Century  Review,"  and,  according  to  its 
legend,  is  "  an  international  journal  of  literature, 
politics,  religion,  and  sociology."  It  is  edited  by 
the  gentleman  who  calls  himself  "  Hugh  Cecil." 
This  person  is  not  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  the  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  but  is  teported  to  be  a 
Frenchman  who  prefers  to  adopt  an  English 
pseudonym. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  first  volume  in  a 
new  series  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "Gleanings"  will 
soon  be  published  in  this  country  by  the  Messrs. 
Sciibner.  The  new  series  will  include  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's essays,  addresses,  and  reviews  from  1878 
to  1897.  It  will  be  remembered  by  Gladstone 
admirers  that  the  previous  series,  comprising  seven 
volumes,  is  entitled  "  Gleanings  from  Past  Years, 
1843-1878." 

— In  Professor  Max  Mailer's  delightful  remi- 
niscences, now  appearing  in  "  Cosmopolis,"  we 
read  that  Charles  Darwin  was  once  the  recipient 
of  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  language  from  Pro- 
fessor Miiller.  The  latter  received  in  turn  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment  from  Darwin,  and  he  says, 
44  though  I  value  it  as  a  treasure,  I  never  looked 
upon  it  as  a  trophy."    The  letter  runs  as  follows : 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  so  kindly 
sending  me  your  essay,  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  me 
much.  With  respect  to  our  differences,  though  some  of 
your  remarks  have  been  rather  stinging,  they  have  all 
been  made  so  gracefully,  I  declare  that  I  am  like  the  man 


n  the  story  who  boasted  that  he  had  been  soundly  horse- 
whipped by  a  duke.  Pray  believe  me,  yours  very  sin- 
cerely, Charles  Darwin. 

—A  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Book- Buyer" 
notes  the  many  indications  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  the  hero  in  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward's 
"  Singular  Life  "  was,  in  a  way,  an  embodiment 
of  Christ: 

The  hero  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  and  is  named  EmanueL  His  father  was  a 
carpenter.  He  was  educated  in  Cssarea.  He  was 
turned  out  of  the  regular  church  (or  synagogue)  and  de- 
voted himself  to  saving  fishermen  and  sinners,  including 
both  drunkards  and  women  of  the  street.  One  ot  his 
converts  was  Magdalena,  called  "  Lena."  The  careful 
reader  may  be  able  to  extend  this  list  of  clearly  inten- 
tional resemblances  much  farther. 


Books  Received 

For  week  ending  May  28 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Mooney,  W.  D.    A  Brief  Latin  Grammar.    75  cts. 
Bible  Reading,  for  Schools.    Edited  by   Nathan   C. 
Schaeffer,T>.D.    35  cts. 

EDWARD  ARNOLD,  NEW  YORK 

Kuhns,  L.  Oscar.  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  Dante's 
44  Divina  Commedia." 

THE  BAKER  ft  TAYLOR  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Sanford,  M.  Bourchier.  The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit  Mis- 
sion.   *1.25. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Claghorn,  Kate  Holladay.  College  Training  for  Wo- 
men.   #1.25. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  ALBANY 

Report  of  State  Superintendent  ot  Public  Instruction. 
2  Vols. 

DUNLAP  PRINTING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Soteriology  of  Jesus. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Davey,  Richard.  The  Sultan  and  His  Subjects.  2 
Vols.    S7.50. 

EATON  ft  MAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Lester,  George.    The  Sacred  Feast.    35  cts. 

GEORGE  H.  ELLIS,  BOSTON 

Dresser,  Horatio  W.    The  Heart  of  It.    75  cts. 

GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Finch,  Adelaide  V.    The  Finch  Primer. 
Shaylor,  H.  W.    Vertical  Round  Hand  Writing  Books. 
Nos.  1.-VII. 

HARPER  ft  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

Bowne,  Borden  P.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowl- 
edge.   $1.50. 

Sherwood.  M.  E.  W.    An  Epistle  to  Posterity.    J2.5Q. 

Mitchel,  F.  O.    Sweet  Revenge.    $L 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick.  The  Pursuit  of  the  House- 
Boat.    $1.25. 

Johnson.  SamueL  Alexander  Pope.  Edited  by  Rate 
Stephens. 

CLIFFORD  HOWARD,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Howard,  Clifford.    Sex  Worship. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Liddon,  H.  P..  D.D.  Explanatory  Analysis  of  St 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.    $1.75. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Nash,  H.S.    Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience.    fl.5Q, 
Fiske,  Amos  K.    The  Myths  ot  Israel    *1.5Q> 

A.  C.  M'CLURG  ft  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Sheldon,  Henry  I.  Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  1L25 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.    Soldiers  of  Fortune.    £1.50, 

Leathes,  Stanley,  D.D.  The  Claims  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. J>\. 

Hornung,  E.W.    My  Lord  Duke.    Sl.25. 

Hubrecht.  A.  A.  W.    The  Descent  of  the  Primates.   $1 

Seth.  Andrew.    Two  Lectures  on  Theism.    $\. 

Ladd,  George  Trumbull  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  $4. 

Kipling.  Rudyard.  Under  the  Deodars,  and  Other 
Stories.    Vol.  VI. 

THE  VIR  PUBLISHING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Stall.  Sylvanus,  D.D.  What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to 
Know.    $1. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKBR,  NEW  YORK 

Horton.  Robert  F.,  D.D.    Oliver  Cromwell,    f  L25. 
Berry,  Charles  A.,  D.D.    Mischievous  Goodness  and 
Other  Papers.    50  cts. 

THE  WOOD-ALLEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ANN  ARBOR 

Wood-Allen,  Mary,  M.D.    Almost  a  Woman.    25  cts. 
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Home  Missions  at  Saratoga 

The  seventy-second  Anniversary  of  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society  was  held 
at   Saratoga,  June   1-3.    Major-General  O.  O. 
Howard,  the  President  of  the  Society,  presided 
at    the   various  sessions.     While  the  meetings 
were  not  as  largely  attended  as  some  have  been, 
they  were  of  singu?ar  interest  and  of  real  value. 
Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  making  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  ineligible  for  re- 
election for  one  year  after  a  full  term  of  service. 
The  amendment  was  defeated,  but  was  again 
proposed,  in  modified  form,  for  action  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.    The  discussion  concerning  the 
debt  led  to  a  searching  address  by  Mr.  William 
Ives  Washburn,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  National  Society  and  the  State  societies.    The 
facts  stated  caused  surprise,  and  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  on  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Reuen  Thomas,  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  National  Society  to  the 
State  societies.    Another  action  of  importance 
was  the  unanimous  and  hearty  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions, presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bayley,  D.D., 
of  Denver,  expressing  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  the  administration  and  indorsing 
its  general  policy.    A  resolution  of  great  signifi- 
cance was  adopted  on  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dunning,  expressing  the  sentiment  of  this  Society 
that  in  the  future  the  anniversaries  of  the  six 
Congregational  societies  should  be  held  at  the 
same  place  and  during  the  same  week.    This 
step  should  be  taken  at  once.     The  autumn 
is  the  best  time  for  these  great  anniversaries. 
What  a  power  they  ought  to  become !  and  what 
an  opportunity  they  will  afford  to  those  who  can 
attend  but  one  such  convention  a  year  I     By  all 
means  let  that  motion  prevail. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  from  regular 
sources  have  been  $358,103.18,  of  which  $163,- 
829.85  are  contributions,  $182,144.76  legacies, 
$11,238.82  income  from  invested  funds,  and 
$889.75  subscriptions  to  the  "  Home  Missionary." 
The  total  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  were 
$538,606  33.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  for 
missionary  labor  and  expenses  have  been  $421,- 
275.77,  as  compared  with  $460,713  74  last  year. 
The  Society  closes  the  year  with  a  net  indebted- 
ness of  $127,504.91.  In  addition  to  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  National  Society,  the 
State  Auxiliary  Societies  have  raised  and  expend- 
ed upon  their  own  fields  the  sum  of  $230,215.34. 
The  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Frank  T.  Bayley,  D.D., 
of  Denver,  was  a  noble  appeal  in  behalf  of  a 
higher  spiritual  life  as  the  true  hope  for  missions. 


The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  fountain.  The 
burdens  will  be  easily  lifted  when  the  churches 
are  sufficiently  spiritual.  The  same  general 
thought  pervaded  all  the  addresses.  There  were 
no  signs  of  discouragement,  no  wails,  but  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God. 

The  meeting  addressed  by  Superintendents — 
"  the  division  commanders  " — is  always  of  great 
interest,  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  The 
representatives  of  the  co-opeiating  societies  spoke 
this  year,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  since  many 
look  for  a  general  anniversary  next  year  in  which 
all  will  have  their  appropriate  places. 

Especial  interest  always  attaches  to  the  wo- 
man's work,  of  which  Mrs.  Caswell  is  the  Super- 
intendent, and  the  woman's  meeting  this  year  was 
peculiarly  inspiring  and  profitable. 

The  special  speakers  were  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Sherrill,  D.D.,  who  spoke  on  Secretary  Clark's 
paper,  >•  A  Year  of  Distress ;"  the  Rev.  H.  II. 
Kelsey  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D., 
who  spoke  on  Secretary  Choate's  paper  entitled 
"Fixed  Factors  in  Home  Missions;"  the  Rev. 
John  L.  Scudder,  whose  subject  was  "  City  Mis- 
sions the  Strategic  Point  of  Home  Missions;" 
and  the  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  whose  subject 
may  be  phrased  "  Sources  of  Power."  The  final 
address  was  by  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
D.D.,  whose  subject  was  "  America  for  the  Sake 
of  the  World,"  and  the  central  thought  was,  Let 
us  make  America  Christian,  not  that  America  may 
be  great,  but  that  America  may  represent  among 
the  nations  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  papers  of  the  Secretaries  were  strong  and 
wise.  Loving  mention  was  often  made  of  the 
late  Dr.  Kincaid,  the  Secretary  who  has  died  since 
the  last  meeting.  Of  course  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  policy,  but  these  differences 
were  honestly  stated,  frankly  met,  and  so  settled 
that  there  is  real  harmony.  The  Society  is 
singularly  fortunate  in  its  President,  Major-Gen- 
eral  O.  O.  Howard,  who  presides  with  a  rare 
combination  of  military  precision,  personal  cour- 
tesy, and  spiritual  unction.  His  addresses  are 
like  himself — practical,  direct,  and,  above  all, 
spiritual. 

The  Commencement  Season 
We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  the  Commencement 
season  of  the  various  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries.  In  many  of  the  colleges  the  Bacca- 
laureate Sermons  are  preached  by  the  Presidtnt ; 
in  others  pastors  from  outside  are  called  in 
for  this  service.  The  demand  upon  pastors 
who  have  the  faculty  of  reaching  college  audi- 
ences is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  a  burden. 
Probably  eight  or  ten  men  are  invited  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  institutions  both  North  and 
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South.  They  cannot  decline,  so  far  as  their 
strength  permits  them  to  accept,  since  no  service 
is  mere  important  and  no  ministry  more  sacred 
than  that  to  the  young  men  and  women  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  But  the  question  may 
well  be  asked  whether  a  large  number  of  pastors 
may  not  wisely  study  the  secret  of  the  power 
which  the  few  seem  to  possess  in  this  line.  Thus 
alone  may  we  hope  that  the  onerous  duties  will 
be  more  widely  distributed  Many  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  already  have  a  plan  very  much 
like  that  of  the  canons  in  residence  at  an  English 
cathedral.  The  most  conspicuous  examples,  of 
course,  are  Harvard  and  Cornell,  but  practically 
the  same  plan,  with  more  variety,  is  followid  at 
Yale,  Amherst,  Williams,  Well esley,  Vast  ar,  and 
other  colleges  for  men  and  women.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked  whether  the  number  preparing 
for  the  ministry  and  for  missionary  service  is  as 
large  and  the  material  as  good  as  a  few  years 
ago.  We  believe  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
affirmative.  No  abler  men  are  entering  any  pro- 
fession. They  are  not  always  those  mostheatd  of 
during  their  college  course,  because  they  are 
often  poor  and  compelled  to  work  for  a  living  ; 
but  the  men  who  are  entering  the  ministry  and 
offering  themselves  for  missionary  service  are  of 
as  lofty  character,  finished  scbohrship,  and 
great  ability  as  those  entering  any  other  profes- 
sion. Especial  interest  this  year  is  attached  to 
the  Commencements  at  Chicago  Seminary,  where 
Professor  W.  Douglass  Mackenzie  becomes  full 
professor;  at  Yale,  where  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Bacon, 
D.D.,  becomes  full  professor;  and  at  Union  Semi- 
nary, where  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
D.D  ,  becomes  the  President. 

Missionary  Instruction  in  Theological 
Seminaries 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  this  epoch  of 
Church  history  is  the  attention  now  being  given 
to  the  training  of  students  for  their  part  in  world- 
wide evangelization.  The  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  has  entered  our 
educational  ins  itutions,  and  already  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work,  not  only  in  raising  up  a 
large  body  of  young  men  and  women  qualified  to 
go  as  missionaries,  but  also  in  creating  a  broad 
and  intelligent  missionary  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
many  hundreds  who  will  stay  at  the  base  of  'sup- 
plies. A  very  important  conference  of  theologi- 
cal professors  was  recently  held  in  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall's  church  in  Brooklyn,  to  consider 
how,  as  professors,  they  might  best  co-operate  in 
thU  work,  and  to  see  whether  "steps  might  be 
taken  to  emphasize  the  missionary  idea  in  our  semi- 
naries, and  to  exalt  in  the  minds  of  our  young  men 
the  Apostolic  conception  and  spirit  of  missions." 
Five  denominations  were  represented  by  nine 
professors  coming  from  eight  seminaries.  Two 
representatives  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Seminary 
Missionary  Alliance  were  present  by  special  invi- 


tation. Professors  from  other  denominations 
were  to  have  been  present  but  were  unavoidably 
detained.  The  conference  was  entirely  informal, 
the  discussion  centering  around  four  general 
points:  (1)  The  place  of  missionary  instruction 
in  the  seminary,  especially  its  time-relation  to 
other  studies ;  (2)  the  scope  of  this  instruction ; 
(3)  the  methods  of  this  instruction ;  and  (4)  spe- 
cial instruction  of  missionary  candidates.  The 
conference  was  marked  by  a  deep  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  of  intense  earnestness,  resulting  in 
clearer  views  and  deeper  convictions  concerning 
the  questions  under  consideration.  At  its  close 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  as  indicat- 
ing the  mind  of  the  conference  : 

Resolved,  That,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  oppor- 
tunities God  is  opening  in  the  world  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  men  ;  and  believing  that  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing tor  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  should  be  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  missionary  spirit  and  inflamed  with 
a  passion  for  the  saving  of  human  souls ;  we,  Professors 
in  various  Seminaries  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  do 
express  our  solemn  convictions  in  the  things  following : 
In  order  to  the  awakening  and  the  n.aintaining  ot  the 
true  spirit  of  missions,  we  recognize  the  pre-eminent 
importance  of  promoting  in  our  Theological  Seminaries 
such  influences  as  shall  develop  and  enrich  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  students  and  shall  nurture  in  them  habits  of 
devotion  and  of  personal  consecration. 

We  are  ot  the  opinion  that  some  earnest  efforts  should 
be  made  to  secure  more  time  on  the  seminary  curricula 
for  instruction  in  the  whole  subject  of  missions;  that 
its  Biblical,  historical,  philosophical,  practical,  and  per- 
sonal aspects  should  be  carefully  and  extensively  set 
before  seminary  students,  to  the  end  that  their  affec- 
tions may  be  roused  and  that  their  minds  may  be 
educated  to  broad  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  development  of 
missions  in  the  past  and  the  present  claims  of  missions 
upon  the  ministry  and  upon  all  the  churches  of  our 
Lord. 

We  express  the  hope  that,  while  in  our  Seminaries  all 
branches  of  instruction  should  be  contributory  to  the 
missionary  idea  and  should  converge  upon  it  as  the  dis- 
tinctive note  of  practical  Christianity,  some  individual 
member  of  this  Faculty  shall  be  specifically  intrusted 
with  the  care  and  development  of  this  subject,  to  which 
shall  be  given  an  increased  proportion  of  time. 

Henry  M.  Booth,  Auburn  Theological   Semi- 
nary (Presby.). 

Lewis    O.    Bra^tow,  Yale    Divinity    School 
(Long.). 

George  Bullen,  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion (Bapt.). 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Presby.). 

James  1.  Good,  Ursinus  School  of   Theology 
(Ref.Ch.inU.S.). 

Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  (Cong.). 

James  F.  Riggs.  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in  U.  S.). 

J.  Preston  Searle,  New  Brunswick  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in  U.  S  ). 

David  Van  Hornb,  Heideloerg  Theological 
Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in  U .  S.) . 
That  more  time  will  bt  given  by  our  seminaries 
to  this  topic  was  made  veiy  evident  in  the  con- 
ference. One  seminary  proposes  next  year  to 
devote  five  times  as  many  hours  to  the  general 
topic  of  Missions  as  ever  before,  making,  with 
the  electives,  seventy-two  hours  each  year.  An- 
other has  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Faculty 
to  revise  the  curriculum  with  a  view  to  granting 
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more  time  to  this  study  and  making  it  required. 
The  bearing  of  the  devotional  life  of  the  student 
on  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  seminary  received 
special  emphasis.  A  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life  and  a  broadening  of  missionary  knowledge 
were  held  to  be  the  two  essential  elements  of  a 
strong,  aggressive  missionary  spirit.  This  con- 
ference will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others  in 
the  future,  based  upon  the  wide  range  of  topics 
opened  up  at  this  meeting,  and  upon  the  experi- 
ence gained  bv  the  work  of  missionary  instruction 
during  the  coming  year. 

Installation  and  Dedication  at  Northfield 

Wednesday,  May  26,  was  a  day  of  great  inter- 
est even  for  Northfield.  At  that  time  the  new 
church  edifice  was  dedicated  and  the  Rev.  C.  I. 
Scofield,  D.D.,  was  installed  as  its  pastor.  Dr. 
Scofield  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  as  a 
great  favorite  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  as  one  who  has 
been  of  much  assistance  to  him  in  his  world-wide 
work.  There  was  nothing  calling  for  special  no- 
tice in  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  Dr.  Scofield 
cordially  accepted  the  creed  of  the  church,  and 
the  vote  in  favor  of  his  ordination  was  unani- 
mous. The  ordina  ion  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  A.  H  Plumb,  D.D.,  of  Boston.  At  the 
close  of  the  services  of  installation  occurred  those 
of  dedication,  which  were  conducted  by  the  new 
pas4 or.  A  historical  statement  was  read  by 
Deacon  Edward  Barber,  who  reviewed  the  strug- 
gles of  the  church  from  its  beginning.  The 
founoing  of  the  Moody  schools  at  Northfield 
brought  an  era  of  prosperity.  The  cost  of  the 
new  building  was  $28,000,  of  which  $4,800  is  still 
unpaid.  Dr.  Scofield,  whosa  services  have  been 
sought  in  other  places  than  Northfield,  was  bora 
in  Tennessee  in  1845.  He  saw  servtee  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  He  afterwards  studied  law, 
and  for  a  time  practiced  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  and 
in  St  Louis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  S'ate 
Legislature  of  Kansas,  and  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  When  he  was  converted  in  1879 
he  gave  up  -  the  practice  of  law  and  studied  for 
the  ministry.  He  has  been  settled  in  St.  Louis, 
and  in  Dallas,  Texas  For  nine  yean,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  work,  he  was  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  in  the  Southwest.  The  new 
church,  which  will  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  public  buildings  of  Northfield,  will  seat  about 
eleven  hundred.  It  has  a  basement  for  Sunday- 
school  purposes  which  seats  about  seven  hun- 
dred. Everything  which  concerns  Northfield  and 
its  workers  is  of  interest,  not  only  to  Congrega- 
iionalists,  but  to  the  whole  world,  for  Mr.  Moody 
and  the  Northfield  schools  have  now  become  a 
pare  of  the  religious  life  of  the  world. 

A  New  Kind  of  Itinerary 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  the 
delegation  recently  sent  out  by  the  American 
Board  to  Japan  proposed,  as  a  part  of  their  re- 


port, that  the  Board  should  invite  two  or  three 
ministers,  known  in  Japan,  to  go  abroad  on  a 
temporary  missionary  tour,  holding  conventions 
at  some  large  points  and  speaking  at  others  of 
less  importance.  The  suggestion  is  equally  ap- 
plicable in  the  Home  Missionary  field,  and  on  a 
very  small  scale  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  has  been 
carrying  it  out.  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  has 
lent  its  pastor  for  this  service  for  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Starting  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  as  a  center, 
where  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  is 
pastor  over  the  Congregational  church,  Dr.  Ab- 
bott has  preached  successively  in  Waterford, 
Bridgton,  Denmark,  North  Fryeburg,  and  North 
Conway,  the  latter  village  being  just  over  the 
Slate  boundary  in  New  Hampshire.  He  also 
preached  twice  on  Sunday  in  the  Congregational 
church  at  Fryeburg,  and  gave  a  brief  address  at 
each  of  the  two  Academics  at  North  Bridgton 
and  Fryeburg  respectively.  Father  and  son 
went  together,  and  were  everywhere  welcomed  by 
the  local  pastor,  and,  except  at  Waterford,  where 
a  heavy  rain-storm  prevented,  by  large  congrega- 
tions. At  Denmark  the  church  was  not  large 
enough,  and  the  services  were  held  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows* Hal],  kindly  loaned  to  the  local  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sargent,  for  the  purpose.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Allis,  the  pastor  at  North  Conway,  announced 
that  the  service  held  there  would  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  services  to  be  held,  probably,  every  fort- 
night through  the  summer,  and  addressed  by 
clergymen  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  We 
do  not  see  why  such  an  itinerant  missionary  tour 
might  not  be  held  from  time  to  time  in  different 
States,  the  churches  in  the  larger  centers  lending 
their  pastors  for  one  or  two  Sundays  for  the  pur- 
pose. Properly  directed,  such  a  tour  would  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  local  pastors,  and 
might  often  give  a  great  impulse  to  their  work 
and  that  of  their  churches. 


The  Doshisha  University 

The  Doshisha  University  in  Japan,  founded 
by  the  late  and  greatly  lamented  Joseph  Neesima, 
has  been  much  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  It  was  felt  by  the  mis- 
sionaries that  its  trustees  had  practically  allowed 
it  to  drift  from  its  position  as  a  Christian  school, 
and  that  in  their  desire  to  make  it  in  the  best 
sense  rational  they  had  eliminated  what  had 
been  its  distinctive  characteristics.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Doshisha,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kozaki,  is  a 
man  of  wide  scholarship  and  distinctly  evangel- 
ical spirit,  but  his  wisdom  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  University  has  been  greatly 
questioned.  That  Mr.  Kozaki's  motives  have 
been  good  perhaps  few  would  doubt,  but  he  has 
tried  to  accomplish  the  impossible— namely,  to 
keep  the  school  in  harmony  with  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time  in  line  with 
the  teachings  of  Christianity.  He  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  Professor  Utika,  a  man  of 
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ample  scholarship,  but  whose  conceptions  of 
Christian  life  and  teaching,  to  say  the  least,  are 
very  different  from  those  held  elsewhere.  His 
church  was  broad  enough  to  include  even  the 
most  clamorous  infidels,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  men  of  that  stamp  deserved  to  be 
regarded  as  Christians.  The  issue  between  the 
missionaries  and  the  administration  of  the  Do- 
shisha  under  Mr.  Kozaki  was  distinctly  drawn. 
The  most  delicate  part  of  the  work  committed  to 
the  Deputation  who  went  to  Japan  last  year  con- 
cerned the  affairs  of  this  institution.  They  were 
not  able  to  make  any  progress  toward  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties,  although  there  was  per- 
fect good  feeling  between  the  missionaries  and 
those  in  authority.  At  length,  however,  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  have  come  to  realize  that  a 
change  is  imperative.  The  facts  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  First,  President  Kozaki  and 
Professor  Utika  are  now  out  of  the  Doshisha. 
Second,  the  Japanese  themselves,  so  far  as  we 
can  yet  learn,  very  generally  approve  the  change. 
Third,  those  who  seemed  to  be  bound  together 
in  a  purpose  of  rule  or  ruin  now  seem  to  be 
divided  among  themselves.  Fourth,  the  new 
President  is  likely  to  be  Mr.  Yokoi,  who  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  having  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  prolonged  residence  in  New  Haven. 
If  Mr.  Yokoi  succeeds  to  the  presidency,  it  is  too 
soon  to  predict  what  his  administration  will  be. 
He  is  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and  of  lofty 
character.  The  difficulties  in  the  Doshisha,  how- 
ever, have  demonstrated  one  fact,  and  the  sooner 
the  Trustees  recognize  it  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  institution  was  founded  to  be  dis- 
tinctly a  Christian  institution,  Christian  in  the 
sense  of  evangelical.  It  will  receive  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  American  Christians,  and  it 
will  do  its  best  work  among  the  Japanese,  only 
as  it  is  loyal  to  these  ideals.  There  is  evidence 
that  at  last  the  Trustees  are  beginning  to  realize 
this  fact.  In  the  meantime  American  Christians 
ought  to  be  very  careful  about  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  difficulties  which  are  caused 
by  a  small  company  of  the  graduates  or  friends 
of  the  Doshisha  represent  the  condition  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan,  or  even  the  sentiment  of  the 
Christians  concerning  what  that  institution  should 
be.  The  missionaries  are  as  consecrated  and 
true  as  any  workers  in  the  world,  and  the  Japan- 
ese Christians,  as  a  whole,  are  loyal  to  Christ  and 
to  his  truth. 

Percy  Alden,  of  Mansfield  House 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  articles 
written  for  The  Outlook  and  the  lectures  given  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Percy  Alden,  Warden  of  Mans- 
field House  in  East  London.  No  man  in  the 
world  better  represents  that  which  is  best  in  the 
social  settlement  idea  than  Mr.  Alden :  and  no 
settlement  in  Great  Britain  is  doing  more  effect- 
ive work  than  the  one  of  which  he  is  Warden.  He 
is  to  give  five  lectures  at  Chautauqua  the  last  week 


in  July.  While  he  is  in  this  country  he  will  prob- 
ably be  available  for  other  lectures,  and  we  advise 
our  friends  who  may  desire  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  best  work  in  these  lines  to  secure  his  services 
if  possible.  The  summer  is  not  a  desirable  time 
for  lectures,  but  Mr.  Alden  has  a  message  which 
all  lovers  of  humanity  ought  to  hear.  We  do  not 
know  his  address  here,  but  probably  letters  sent 
to  him  in  care  of  Bishop  Vincent  at  Chautauqua 
will  be  received ;  or  any  letters  sent  to  him  at  the 
Mansfield  House,  Canning  Town,  London,  E-, 
before  July  8  would  also  receive  his  attention. 

Westminster  House 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  made  brief  mention  in 
these  columns  of  the  social  settlement  under  the 
auspices  of  Westminster  Church  in  Buffalo  called 
Weitminster  House.  It  was  then  comparatively 
new,  but  has  now  grown  to  be  a  flourishing  and 
well-established  work.  Its  Head  Worker  is  Miss 
Emily  S.  Holmes,  a  sister,  we  believe,  of  the  pas- 
tor of  Westminster  Church.  According  to  its 
last  report  the  house  has  had  an  average  of  seven 
residents,  and  has  received  seventy  visitors,  for 
periods  varying  from  one  day  to  one  year  each. 
It  has  also  had  the  voluntary  service  of  eighty- 
two  non-resident  workers.  The  people  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  have  shown  an  increased 
interest  in  the  work,  and  have  manifested  it  by 
offers  of  assistance  and  gifts  to  the  house  and  to 
the  workers.  One  unique  feature  of  Westmin- 
ster House  is  that  it  deals  with  one  nationality 
only — the  German.  A  new  two-story  building 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  last  year. 
The  first  floor  contains  a  large  hall  used  for  en- 
tertainments, for  a  gymnasium,  and  also  for  social 
gatherings  of  members  of  the  various  clubs  and 
classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  a  billiard-room,  a 
reading-room  and  library.  On  an  average  two  hun- 
dred different  people  come  daily  to  the  house  to  at- 
tend the  classes  and  clubs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  are  the  classes  and  clubs  common  to  all  the 
settlements,  which  reach  out  in  all  directions  for 
men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  with  the  kindergar- 
ten and  sewing-schools  for  children.  The  Head 
Worker  writes  that  the  cr)ing  need  of  this  settle- 
ment, as  of  many  another,  is  for  continued  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  work. 
She  says :  "  Some  ask,  Must  we  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working  ?  Our  answer  is,  you  must  pay, 
as  you  usually  do,  to  live,  and  then  give  yourselves, 
not  for  a  lifetime,  as  consecrated  missionaries  do, 
but  for  months  -or  years,  as  your  circumstances 
permit.  Residence  at  Westminster  House  is  of- 
fered to  any  man  or  woman  who  comes  with  proper 
introduction,  who  wishes  to  study  and  help  hu- 
manity, and  who  can  give  time  and  strength  to 
this  splendid  work."  Concerning  the  purpose  of 
the  work  Miss  Holmes  says :  *'  We  aim  to  be 
liberal  without  being  lawless,  to  be  religious  with- 
out proselyting,  and  to  be  Christian  without 
teaching  any  particular  creed.'1 


Correspondence 


An  American  Instance 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Noticing  in  The  Outlook  a  reference  to  the 
granting  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  to  Lady  Aber- 
deen, and  the  statement  that  it  was  reported  to 
be  the  first  instance  of  the  granting  of  that  degree 
to  a  woman  of  this  country,  has  made  me  write 
this.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  in  Jane, 

96,  upon  Mary  Livermore,  at  Tufts  College,  it 
being  the  first  instance  of  such  action  on  behalf 
of  that  college,  and  probably  of  any  in  the  coun- 
try. C.  H.  W. 

[Another  correspondent  states  that  the  degree 
was  conferred  upon  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale  by 

he  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  in  June,  1896. — 
The  Editors.] 

A  Correction 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Noticing  in  the  issue  of  May  29  the  reference 
of  the  Spectator  to  the  old  story  that "  Daniel 
Webster  burned  his  degree  " — diploma — I  wish 
to  deny  the  story  in  toto. 

More  than  fifty-five  years  ago  I  heard  the  story, 
with  variations.  I  spoke  of  it  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  known  Mr.  Webster  in  college.  He  in- 
dignantly denied  the  story.  It  was  altogether 
contrary  to  Mr.  Webster's  character,  and  to  all 
his  actions.  One  who  has  ever  read  Mr.  Web- 
ster's "  Plea  for  Dartmouth  College"  could  never 
think  the  story  true.  "  There  are  those  that  love 
her,"  he  said,  choking  with  tears. 

A.  Hazen. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[The  Spectator  particularly  declined  to  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  story.— The  Editors.] 

The  Tendency  of  Machinery 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  writer  was  much  impressed  with  the  ex- 
tract from  Bishop  Potter's  address  before  the 
"Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Interests  of  Labor,"  and  the  newspaper  com- 
ments thereon  as  published  in  The  Outlook  for 
May  15.  As  The  Outlook  well  says,  the  New 
York  •*  Times's  "  reply  does  not  touch  the  point 
at  all ;  as  to  the  "  Sun's  "  comments,  there  is  a 
suspicion  at  least  of  that  fine  touch  of  irony  for 
which  that  journal's  editorials  are  so  noted.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  real  point  has 
been  overlooked  throughout — alike  by  Bishop 
Potter  and  all  his  critics  mentioned  in  The 
Outlook.  The  Bishop's  statement,  as  reported 
in  the  "  Times,"  in  my  humble  opinion  indicates, 
first  of  all,  that  the  learned  gentleman  is  not  at 
all  times  a  very  close  observer.  It  very  likely 
seemed  to  the  worthy  Bishop,  as  he  stated,  that 


the  work  of  the  young  man  in  the  factory  was 
purely  mechanical,  required  little  or  no  skill,  and 
called  for  scarcely  any  mental  activity;  but  is 
that  true  or  even  probable  ?  Do  the  owners  of 
large  and  successful  factories  pay  the  wages  of 
able-bodied,  intelligent  men  for  such  work  as  the 
Bishop  imagined  this  to  be  ?  In  that  case  would 
not  the  tender  of  the  machine  have  been  a  boy, 
working  for  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  man's  pay  ? 
Is  it  not  well-nigh  certain  that  in  reality  there 
was  a  good  deal  more  in  that  turning  "  the  metal 
two  or  three  times  "  than  the  Bishop  took  note 
of  ?  that  the  machine  in  question,  while  appar- 
ently all  but  automatic,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
those  complicated  pieces  of  mechanism  which  re- 
quire such  constant  watchfulness,  such  exactness 
and  nicety  of  touch  on  the  part  of  the  opetator 
that  it  could  be  safely  run  only  by  a  truly  skilled 
workman?  Furthermore — and  herein  lies  the 
meat  of  the  matter — how  does  the  Bishop  know 
that  the  young  man's  mind  was  not  occupied  by 
his  work,  easy  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  a  cas- 
ual lcoker  on?  Was  it  not  rather  a  case  of  that 
highest  of  all  skill — the  perfection  of  art— that  of 
doing  exact  technical  work  with  such  apparent 
ease  as  to  produce  the  very  impression  the  good 
Bishop  received  ? 

There  may  occasionally  be  something  of  a  tend- 
ency in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Bishop, 
but  for  one  I  cannot  believe  such  to  be  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  the  rule  is 
just  the  reverse,  viz.,  that  the  highest-grade 
machinery  demands  the  highest  degree  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  modern  triple-expansion  engine  of,  say,  ten 
thousand  horse-power,  once  properly  started  and 
regulated,  works  almost  automatically,  and  Bishop 
Potter  might  happen  along  some  day  and  see  the 
engineer  sitting  "with  his  legs  crossed"  with 
apparently  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  possibly 
he  might  thereupon  conclude  that  the  engineer 
was  in  danger  of  going  mad  fiom  inanity ;  but  I 
don't  believe  The  Outlook  would  agree  with  him 
on  the  proposition.  B.  B.  W. 

"  Though  He  Slay  Me  " 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

You  quote  in  a  recent  article  the  familiar  pas- 
sage from  Job,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him,"  but  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that 
according  to  Professor  Genung,  Professor  Sieg- 
fried (the  Polychrome  Bible),  and  most  modern 
scholais,  that  translation  is  wrong.  I  add  a 
translation  of  Job  xiii.,  12-16,  from  Professor 
Siegfried's  emended  text :  - 

Your  remembered  sentences  are  proverbs  of  ashes ; 

Bulwarks  of  mire  are  your  bulwarks. 

Desist  from  me  and  I  will  speak  cut, 

Let  what  will  overtake  me. 
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I  will  catch  my  flesh  in  my  teeth 
And  take  my  life  in  my  hand ; 
Lo.  He  may  slay  me,  I  abandon  hope, 
Yet  will  I  maintain  my  cause  to  His  face. 
Only  in  this  be  my  satisfaction- 
It  will  not  be  a  reprobate  who  comes  before  Him. 

A.  B.  C. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Corkespondents.— //  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will 
we  nope \  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

I  was  much  interested  in  "V.  C.'s"  query  (May  15) 
in  regard  to  prayer  Would  you  follow  the  advice  given 
to  "  V.  C."  in  teaching  a  child  in  regard  to  prayer  ?  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  of  teaching  a  child  to  pray  for  things 
needed  or  desired,  yet  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  the 
idea  of  indiscriminate  asking  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
children  are  taught  that  prayer  is  a  sort  of  Aladdin's 
lamp— rub  it,  or  pray,  and  the  wished-f or  appears.  Such 
44  Arabian  Nights  "  development  of  the  idea  of  God  and 
his  creation  in  relation  to  his  people  is  apt  to  beget  seri- 
ous childish  skepticism  much  more  frequently,  I  be- 
lieve, than  reverent  parents  imagine.  For  instance,  a 
parent  teaches  a  child  to  pray  for  a  hobby-horse  for  a 
Chtistmas  present;  parent  takes  the  place  of  Providence 
and  supplies  hobby-horse.  Child  thinks, "  God  is  good  ; 
by  praying  I  shall  get  what  I  want ;''  without  consult- 
ing parental  providence,  he  prays  tor  a  sled ;  no  sled 
appears,  and  child  begins  to  doubt  the  all-powerfulness 
of  prayer. 

C.  B.  J. 

Your  criticism* is  just.  Yet  see  Philippians  iv., 
6 :  "In  tverything .  .  .  make  your  requests  to 
God."  This  covers  every  interest,  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual,  both  for  men  and  children.  The 
essential  point  in  such  all-embracing  prayer  is  to 
subordinate  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  interest, 
to  pray  for  things  temporal  only  as  related  and 
subservient  to  the  spiritual.  Let  parents  encour- 
age children  thus,  and  only  thus  to  bring  their  re- 
quests to  God :  God,  give  me  this  or  that  if  it 
would  help  make  me  what  Thou  wishest  me  to  be. 
This  is  quite  in  line  with  our  reply  to  "  V.  C." — 
to  which  we  refer  you. 

1.  What  help  does  Christianity  offer  a  man  who  is 
enslaved  to  a  besetting  sin  ?  What  are  its  motives  and 
methods  for  overcoming  sin  ?  Does  it  promise  complete 
victory  to  the  man  who  submits  to  its  teaching,  or  may 
a  man  fall  into  the  sin  of  drunkenness  to  some  extent  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  yet  be  a  true  Christian  ?  2.  How 
can  perfect  trust  in  God  be  reconciled  with  self-reliance 
as  taught  by  Emerson  ?  J.  G.  M. 

1 .  By  what  Dr.  Chalmers  called  "  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection."  Not  by  instructive 
teaching,  but  by  the  inspiring  love  that  sacrifices 
baser  desires.  Not  by  prudential  or  self-regard- 
ing motives,  but  by  the  energy  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  best  beloved  one.  Only  this  can 
resist  defeat ;  only  this,  if  temporarily  overborne, 
can  recover  from  defeat.  2.  By  learning  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  God's,  and  our  powers  as  also 
his.  Reverent  reliance  on  the  powers  he  has 
lodged  in  us  is  the  proper  basis  of  trust  in  his 
power  above  us,  and  in  his  further  gifts  of  power 
in  time  of  need. 


1.  To  what  theological  creed  and  ecclesiastical  law  do 
the  laity  and  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  respectively 
conform  ?  Where  can  fuller  information  be  obtained  ? 
2.  What  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  High  Church 
and  the  Low  Church  parties  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  and  in  the  Church  of  England? 

A.T.B. 

1.  See  the  Office  of  Institution  of  Ministers  in 
the  Prayer-Book.  The  Bible,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  the  Books  of  Canons  of  the 
General  and  State  Conventions  of  the  Church 
are  therein  required  to  be  presented  to  the  in- 
cumbent, to  be  his  rule  of  conduct  in  preaching, 
prayer,  and  discipline.  2.  There  are  no  statistics 
on  this  point.  The  distinction  of  "high"  and 
"  low "  is  rather  faded.  There  is  not  much  left 
of  the  low,  while  the  high  has  now  two  wings,  of 
which  the  advanced  is  ritualistic. 

Has  George  Eliot  in  any  of  her  books  illustrated  by 
any  character  her  opinions  in  regard  to  the  responsibil- 
ity of  God  to  his  children  ?  She  always  affirmed  in  her 
conversation  that  the  allegiance  was  from  parent  to 
child,  and  not  vice  versa  as  the  Scriptures  teach ;  that 
the  parent  was  responsible  to  the  child  for  having 
brought  it  into  the  world,  and  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances relieve  himself  of  this  duty  to  the  offspring. 
In  other  words,  the  past  it  strictly  the  cause  of  the 
future.  J.  W.  B. 

No  such  character  occurs  to  us.  Concerning 
her  religious  views,  Mr.  Hutton,  in  "English 
Guides  of  Modern  Thought,"  observes  that  she 
"  was  in  the  highest  sense  her  own  God  "  (p.  286). 
On  the  other  hand,  see  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown's  little 
book,  "  The  Ethics  of  George  Eliot's  Works." 

Will  you  suggest  ifae  best  books  on  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  with  special  reference  to  (1)  the  practical 
bearing  of  these  religions  on  Christian  missions,  and 
(2)  their  influence  on  modern  Theosophy  and  Spiritual- 
ism? M  T. 

Consult  here  and  there  Max  Muller's  "  Psycho- 
logical Religion ;"  also  some  addresses  in  "  The 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions."  Compare 
Caird's  criticisms  of  Buddhism  in  bis  "  Evolution 
of  Religion."  Modern  Theosophy  in  relation  to 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  is  discussed  in  Volume 
V.  of  the  "Biblical  World"  (Chicago),  p.  200 
As  to  the  relations  of  Buddhism  to  Spiritualism 
we  have  nothing  to  say. 

Kindly  tell  me  if  there  exist  any  other  Churches  in 
Germany  besides  the  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Lutheran  Churches.  If  others,  how  long  have  they 
been  in  Germany  ?  A  German  informed  me  most  posi- 
tively that  those  were  the  only  Churches*  known  in  Ger- 
many. S. 

The  State  Church  of  Germany  includes  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  the  latter  preferring 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  There  are  besides 
these  about  twenty  five  little  bodies,  making  up 
about  100,000  in  all,  classed  as  "  dissenters." 
There  are  also  about  50,000  "  Old  Catholics." 

Can  you  recommend  a  good  history  of  the  Jews  up  to 
the  time  of  Christ  or  as  far  as  our  Bible  traces  them? 
One  that  does  not  entirely  depend  on  traditions  or  Bib- 
lical accounts,  but  more  on  later  researches. 

B.  O.  F. 

Wellhausen's  «'  History  of  Israel "  is  such  a 
book.    A  much  more  extensive  work  is  Renan's 
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"  History  of  the  People  of  Israel."  Wellhausen's 
history  is  published  also  as  an  article  ("  Israel ") 
in  ihe  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  Christ's  death  and  resurrection 
were  entirely  natural  ?  or  do  you  consider  his  death 
simply  suspended  animation,  the  same  as  in  a  drowned 
man  who  is  revived  ?  or  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  his 
resurrection  was  miraculous  t  2.  If  God  is  love,  how  do 
you  account  for  the  terrible  suffering  of  some  little  chil- 
dren before  they  die  ?  F.  O.  B. 

1.  Christ's  death  was  rtal,  not  seeming,  death. 
His  resurrection  was  miraculous  in  the  popular 
sense  of  being  out  of  the  lower  and  physical  order 
of  nature,  but  natural  in  the  special  sense  of  being 
according  to  an  order  of  nature  above  the  physi- 
cal. 2.  Only  in  a  general  way.  To  cause  suffer- 
ing for  a  wor.hy  end  is  not  inconsistent  with  love. 
Good  parents  do  it.  What  God's  ends  are  we 
know  not,  but  believe  that  they  are  good,  as  he  is. 
Jesus,  a  man  of  sorrows,  yet  God's  well-beloved, 
evidently  explained  the  difficulty  to  himself. 
We  can  explain  it  rightly  in  degree  as  we  come 
to  be  like-minded  with  him. 

1.  Please  tell  me  if ,  from  Acts  x.,  40, 41, 1  can  infer 
that  these  **  chosen  witnesses  "  were  only  believers  in 
Christ  ?  2.  Have  I  any  right  to  infer  that  he  would  not 
reveal  himself  to  others  than  those  who  had  professed 
to  believe  on  him  ?  3.  Is  there  any  text  which  proves 
that  he  revealed  himself  only  to  his  followers  after  his 
resurrection  ?  3.  What  does  **  openly  "  mean  in  verse  40  ? 

E.  W.  W. 

I.  Yes;  the  word  "us"  identifies  them  with 
Peter  and  his  fellow -disciples.  2.  It  is  a  matter 
in  which  inference  is  not  reliable.  You  could  not 
certainly  say  what  would  be,  but  what  only  has 
been.  3.  No  single  text,  but  the  sum  of  all  the 
accounts  shows  that  he  appeared  only  to  the 
disciples.     4.  It  means  "  in  clear  sight." 

You  quote  Bishop  Nelson  on  Divorce,  and  represent 
him  as  saying  that  he  u  should  never  give  his  sanction 
to  the  remarriage  of  a  supposed  innocent  party  who  had 
been  divorced  from  a  supposed guiltv  party/'  I  ask :  (1) 
Is  the  extreme  nositi  m  taken  by  Bishop  Nelson  a  justi- 
fiable one,  and  is  it  held  by  The  Outlook  ?  (2)  If  it  is  a 
violation  of  God's  law  for  an  Episcopal  clergyman  to 
officiate  at  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person,  can  it  be 
right  for  *" dissenters"  to  perform  such  service  ? 

N.  B.  G. 

1.  No;  when  guilt  has  canceled  the  marriage 
obligation,  the  innocent  ought  not  to  bear  a  fur- 
ther burden.  2.  Emphasizing  your  "  if,"  we  an- 
swer no. 
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— General  Daniel  Ruggles,  who  has  just  died 
at  a  great  age,  was  the  oldest  graduate  of  West 
Point.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Florida 
and  Mexican  w?rs.  When  the  Civil  War  b<oke 
out,  Colonel  Ruggles  resigned  from  the  Union 
Army,  entered  that  of  the  Confederates,  and  was 
commissioned  Brigadier-General.  He  command- 
ed the  Department  of  the  Mississippi.  After 
the  war  he  lived  in  Virginia  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 


the  West  Point  Academy.  His  graduation  from 
the  Academy  had  taken  place  over  half  a  century 
before. 

— "  Once  upon  a  time,"  says  the  Boston  "  Her- 
ald," *' Senator  Cameron  called  upon  President 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House  in  behalf  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  consulate  who  was  a  particularly 
pestiferous  person  to  him.  *  Where  do  >ou  want 
to  have  him  sent?' asked  the  President.  There 
was  a  large  globe  in  the  room.  The  Pennsylvania 
Senator  put  one  arm  around  it  as  far  as  he  could 
reach,  and  said  :  '  I  do  not  know  what  my  finger 
is  on,  but  send  him  there.'    And  he  was  sent." 

— "Bishop  Doane,  of  Alban\,"says  the  Troy 
"Times,"  "and  Paul  Smith,  of  Adirondack  fame, 
are  close  fnends.  The  venerable  Protestant 
Episcopal  prelate  spent  a  portion  of  one  summer 
in  the  North  Woods  as  Paul  Smith's  guest  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  picturesque  host  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  good  Bishop's  qualities  that  he 
said  to  him  at  parting :  '  Good-by,  Bishop  Doane. 
Vou  are  a  good  man  for  sure.  I  hope  well  meet 
again  on  earth,  but  if  we  don't  and  I  ever  get  to 
heaven,  III  hunt  you  up.'  " 

— "One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  of 
manners  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Victorian  era  has  been  that  familiarities  have 
taken  the  place  of  formalities,"  says  Sir  Algernon 
West.  Sir  Algernon  never  heard  his  mother  ad- 
dress his  father  by  the  latter  s  Christian  name. 
At  Eton  the  existence  of  such  an  appellation  was 
not  recognized,  nor  was  it  even  divulged  by 
"bojs  who  knew  each  other  at  home."  At  a 
dinner-party  some  years  ago  the  late  Henry  Grt- 
ville  was  heatd  to  say  that  "  he  remembered  his 
mother,  Lady  Charlotte,  and  her  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  meeting  at  breakfast  at  Wel- 
back,  the  Duke  asking,  'How  is  your  ladyship 
this  morning  ?'  and  she  replying  with  all  solem- 
nity, '  I  am  quite  well,  I  am  obliged  to  your 
grace.' " 

—The  death  of  the  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward  at 
h  s  home  in  Brook  line,  Mass.,  was  not  unexpected, 
for  Mr.  Ward  had  for  months  been  seriously 
out  of  health.  He  was  one  of  the  well-known 
journalists  in  the  country,  and  in  bis  own  depart- 
ment one  of  the  most  capable.  His  work  on  the 
Boston  "  Herald,"  his  editorial  writing  for  the 
New  York  ta  Times,"  hU  magazine  articles,  and 
his  contributions  to  other  journals,  among  them 
The  Outlook,  hid  made  those  who  follow  the 
current  religious  history  of  the  country  well 
aware  of  his  knowledge,  his  versatility,  and  his 
sympathy  with  progressive  movements.  Mr. 
Ward  was  a  Broad  Church  Episcopalian.  He 
was  in  sympathy  with  what  may  be  called  the 
movement  towards  comprehension  in  that  Church ; 
he  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  history  of  the  day  ;  a  man 
of  versatility,  intelligence,  and  ability.  The  edi- 
torials in  the  Boston  "Herald"  on  religious 
topics,  which  attracted  very  considerable  atten- 
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tion  and  illustrated  a  genuine  journalistic  spirit, 
were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ward. 

— Dean  Farrar  thus  describes  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  when  he  made  his  last  visit  to  England 
in  1886 :  "  He  was  an  old  man,  and  his  diminu- 
tive figure  perhaps  showed  that  he  could  never 
have  had  great  physical  strength.  It  is  a  fatigu- 
ing thing  to  go  over  the  Abbey,  and  he  undoubt- 
edly felt  tired,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  to  my 
house  for  a  cup  of  tea.  But  he  has  recorded  the 
intense  pleasure  the  visit  gave  him,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  thought  those  two  hours  '  in  the  great 
Temple  of  Silence  and  Reconciliation'  were 
among  the  most  interesting  he  had  ever  spent. 
He  mentions  also  the  curious  fact  that  we  ate 
often  more  struck  by  little  things  than  by  great. 
*  Amidst  the  imposing  recollections  of  the  ancient 
edifice,'  he  writes,  '  one  impressed  me  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  importance.  The  Archdeacon 
pointed  out  the  little  holes  on  the  stones  (of  the 
cloister  benches)  where  the  boys  of  the  choir  (he 
should  have  said  of  the  Monastic  School)  used  to 
play  marbles  before  America  was  discovered — 
probably  centuries  before,  it  may  be.  It  is  a 
strangely  impressive  glimpse  of  a  living  past,  like 
the  graffiti  of  Pompeii.' " 

— An  instance  showing  the  barbaric  opinions 
still  prevailing  in  Germany,  opinions  shared  by 
the  Emperor  himself,  is  the  case  of  Baron  von 
Ehrhardt  of  Dusseldorf,  who  so  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Franco-German  war  as  to  *in  the 
Iron  Cross.  Baron  von  Ehrhardt,  a  gentleman 
of  unsullied  character,  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  a  recent  misunderstanding  with  a  very  young 
officer.  The  latter  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel 
with  pistols.  The  older  man  declined,  not  from 
lack  of  courage,  but  because  he  said  that  the 
squabble  was  too  trivial  to  be  worth  bloodshed- 
ding,  and  because  he  disapproves  of  dueling  on 
principle.  Thereupon  the  usual  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  him,  and  the  civilized  world  may 
well  be  surprised  that  the  German  Emperor 
has  just  confirmed  the  finding  of  the  so-called 
"Court  of  Honor'' — namely,  the  dismissal  of 
Baron  von  Ehrhardt  from  the  army.  As  a  con- 
temptible bit  of  patronage,  however,  the  Emperor 
was  good  enough  to  say  that "  out  of  special  favor, 
because  of  unusually  gallant  conduct  before  the 
enemy  in  the  war,"  the  Baron  might  retain  his 
Iron  Cross.  The  spirited  but  insulted  nobleman, 
however,  refused  to  retain  the  Cross  under  what 
he  justly  declared  to  be  "  humiliating  conditions," 
and  promptly  sent  it  to  the  Emperor. 

Bits  of  Fun 

Bridget — Now,  then,  Miss  Effie,  you  must  be- 
have yourself  properly  or  not  at  all. — Punch. 

Mrs.  Quid  die — I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
John !  He  went  out  early  this  morning,  and  here 
it  is  'most  dark,  and  I  haven't  hearl  a  word  from 


him.  Mrs.  Raddle — Do  you  really  have  fean 
for  his  safety?  Mrs.  Quiddle— Oh,  I  guess  his 
safety's  all  right;  but  I'm  afraid  he's  fallen 
off  the  thing  and  broken  his  leg. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Looking  Ahead. — Wheeler — "  I  suppose  when 
tlying-machines  are  invented,  youll  get  one  and 
be  happy."  Mrs.  Wheeler—"  Yes,  until  the  next 
year's  model  comes  out." — Truth. 

Napoleon  Paraphrased. — The  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  first  battle  of  the  next  war  struck  a 
Napoleonic  attitude.  "  Men,"  rang  oat  his  clarion 
voice,  "  this  day  and  hour  forty  kinetoscopes  are 
looking  down  upon  you  I" — Indianapolis  Journal. 

It  is  not  every  great  man  who  carries  his 
honors  as  meekly  as  the  Mayor  of  Inverness,  who 
rebuked  an  admiring  crowd  in  the  words  : u  Fren's, 
I'm  just  a  mortal  man  like  yersels."  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  tells  the  following  story:  "A  woman 
was  once  pursuing  her  fugitive  cow  down  a  lane 
when  she  called  out  to  some  one  in  front, '  Man, 
turn  my  cow.'  The  man  took  no  notice,  and 
allowed  the  cow  to  pass.  When  she  came  up, 
she  said, « Man,  why  did  you  not  turn  my  cow  ?' 
He  replied, '  Woman,  I  am  not  a  man ;  I  am  a 
magistrate.' '  — Household  Words. 

A  brawny  Swede  visited  the  City  Hall  the  other 
day  to  procure  a  marriage  license,  and  a  couple  of 
clerks  to  whom  he  innocently  stated  bis  wishes 
directed  him  to  the  department  where  dog  licenses 
are  issued.  He  approached  the  license  window 
diffidently,  gave  his  name  and  address,  and  asked 
what  the  document  would  cost.  "It  will  cost 
you  $1  a  year  for  every  dog  you  keep,"  replied 
the  clerk.  "  Dog  ?"  echoed  the  Swede.  "  Why, 
certainly,"  continued  the  clerk,  "  don't  you  want 
'  a  dog  license  ?"  "  Val,  no,"  cried  the  would-be 
benedict.  "Ay  kaint  afford  to  buy  a  dog  dees 
yar.  Ay  vant  to  get  only  a  vooman  now."— 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 

A  missionary  bishop  who  had  been  six  weeks 
in  coming  to  the  convention  at  Winnipeg,  most 
of  the  way  in  a  canoe,  began  his  address  by  saying 
that  he  would  speak  for  himself  and  for  a  brother 
bishop  who  unfortunately  could  not  be  present 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  brother's  diocese 
had  gone  to  the  dogs !  A  general  gloom  followed 
these  words.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  bishop 
had  found  so  many  inquirers  after  religion  among 
the  Eskimos  north  of  Hudson  Bay  that  he  had  to 
build  a  church.  As  there  was  no  wood,  he  used 
whales'  ribs  for  rafters,  covering  them  with  tanned 
walrus  hide,  and  so  made  a  church  to  hold  eighty 
persons.  All  went  merry  as  a  wedding-bell  for  a 
time,  until— the  dogs  grew  famished  and  ate  the 
church !—  Youth's  Companion. 

There  is  a  man  in  Glasgow  who,  when  he  goes 
to  church,  notes  the  hour  at  which  the  sermon 
begins;  and  if  the  discourse  does  not  exceed 
twenty  minutes  he  cheerfully  subscribes  2s.  6d. 
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to  the  collecting-bag ;  if  under  twenty-five  minutes 
he  subscribes  Is.;  but  should  it  extend  over  that 
time,  he  simply  buttons  up  bis  pocket  and  gives 
nothing. — Scottish  American. 

After  the  ordination  of  a  new  minister  in  a 
country  parish  in  Scotland,  the  party,  which  was 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  well-known  clerics, 
drove  off  in  brakes  to  a  town  some  miles  distant 
to  dine.  On  approaching  a  dangerous  part  of 
the  road  with  a  deep  descent,  a  probationer  was 
heard  to  remark,  "  Man,  if  thae  horses  were  to 


bolt,  whit  a  lot  o'  grand  vacancies  there  widbe  I" 
— Scottish  American, 

Once  while  Mr.  Webster  was  addressing  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  clock  commenced  striking, 
but  instead  of  striking  twice  at  2  p.m.,  continued 
to  strike  without  cessation  more  than  forty  times. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  clock,  and  Mr. 
Webster  remained  silent  until  the  clock  had 
struck  about  twenty,  when  he  thus  appealed  to  the 
chair:  "Mr.  President,  the  clock  is  out  of  order! 
I  have  the  floor !" — Argonaut. 
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An  Important  Civic  Organization 

The  New  York  League  for  Political  Education 
is  three  years  old,  and  has  5 50  members.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  work  for  1897-98  has  just  been 
issued.  The  neighborhood  work  of  the  League 
is  most  interesting;  it  proves  conclusively  what 
women  can  do  in  civic  life.  If  self-knowledge  is 
the  evidence  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  a  civic  community  should  know  all 
that  goes  to  help  to  form  its  character.  The 
League,  believing  that  ignorance  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  political  corruption,  and  largely 
responsible  for  the  indifference  that  is  as  fatal  to 
political  purity  as  corruption,  inaugurated  last 
winter  what  is  called  "neighborhood  work." 
The  Assembly  District  was  taken  as  the  political 
unit,  and  the  members  divided  in  committees 
under  a  chairman.  This  work  is  well  organized 
in  six  Assembly  Districts.  The  work  is  to  be 
continued  and  expanded ;  it  means  a  record  of 
the  educational,  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
recreative  opportunities  in  every  Assembly  Dis- 
trict in  the  Greater  New  York.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures will  be  given  in  November  on  "  Citizenship ;" 
-primary  and  advanced  classes  in  parliamentary 
law  will  open  at  the  same  time ;  a  popular  divis- 
ion should  be  that  on  "  How  to  Work  in  Com- 
mittees." A  class  on  "  The  Government  of  the 
State  and  the  City  of  New  York  "  and  one  on 
44  The  City  Courts  "  will  run  through  the  winter. 
Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  will  conduct  sixteen 
lessons  on  "  Economic  Science  and  the  Laws  of 
Life,"  and  a  course  on  "  The  Ideals  and  the 
Achievements  of  Social  Reorganization,"  and 
one  on  "  Ideals  of  a  New  Society,  as  seen  through 
Leading  Personalities  of  Our  Century,"  beginning 
in  January.  The  Secretary  of  the  Stat?  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association,  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Aneny,  will  give  lectures  on  the  principles  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  in  November.'  Professor  Will- 
iam Sloane  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  "The 
Development  and  Theory  of  Nations  "  in  Feb- 
ruary. In  addition,  the  League  will  conduct  the 
Saturday  morning  lectures  on  political  and  civic 


subjects  by  leading  citizens.  The  City  History 
Club  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  have  combined  in 
some  of  the  lecture  courses.  The  ultimate  out- 
come of  this  educational  work  will  be,  not  only 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  but  a  development 
of  civic  pride  and  true  patriotism  that  will  lead 
every  mother  so  to  train  her  son  that  he  may  in 
manhood  follow  that  political  maxim  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  true  manhood :  "  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's." 

Time  in  Education 

Dear  Outlook:  At  what  age  does  a  child  become  inter- 
ested in  the  symbols  of  things  as  distinguished  from  the 
things  themselves  ?  Professor  O'Shea's  suggestive  ar- 
ticle in  a  recent  Outlook  places  the  age  later  than  my 
experience  with  my  own  children  justifies.  A  mother 
may  hesitate  to  put  her  opinion  against  that  of  an  ex. 
pert  in  psychology ;  yet  the  observations  of  an  intelli- 
gent mother  must  have  more  weight  than  the  observa- 
tions of  a  teacher.  Mothers  are  constantly  with  their 
children,  and  they  have  that  most  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  scientific  observation— freedom  from  precon- 
ceived theories. 

My  oldest  daughter  came  upon  the  stage  at  the  time 
when  general  educational  methods  were  beginning  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the  child  mind  as 
set  forth  by  Froebel  and  his  followers  She  had  two 
years  in  the  kindergarten,  and  at  six  entered  a  primary 
school  The  object  in  the  primary  school  was  to  lead 
her  into  the  three  R's  by  easy  stages.  The  work  in 
arithmetic  was  tenderly  graded.  She  studied  numbers 
only  in  relation  to  things.  Four  objects  were  placed 
before  her  and  the  figure  four  was  learned,  and  the 
properties  of  the  number  in  its  various  combinations 
and  permutations.  When  her  mind  was  sufficiently 
hardened  by  this  exercise,  she  was  gently  led  to  contem- 
plate five  articles,  with  the  figure  and  number  five.  She 
was  an  intensely  active  child  both  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  began  to  chafe  under  the  limitations.  One  day, 
when  she  was  seven,  she  burst  into  the  room  and  said, 
44  Mamma,  won't  you  give  me  something  hard  to  do  in 
numbers?"  "What  would  you  like?"  I  asked.  "The 
very  hardest  thing  there  is.  What  is  the  hardest  thing  ?" 
I  suggested  long  division  and  cube  root.  "  Which  Is  the 
harder  ?"  I  told  her  that  I  thought. I  found  long  divis- 
ion the  harder.  "  Won't  you  give  me  some  ?"  I  was 
amused  at  her  earnestness,  and  set  an  example  in  long 
division,  easy,  although  involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. I  performed  the  example,  explaining  the  steps, 
and  then  set  a  similar  example  for  her.  She  performed 
the  work  without  error,  and  called  for  another  example. 
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A  hungrier  child  I  never  saw.  For  two  hours,  untfl  \ 
forced  her  to  stop,  she  continued  to  work  the  probleir  s 
and  then  begged  to  be  aPowed  to  try  cube  root.  She 
has  not  proved  to  be  a  mathematical  prodigy ;  the  bent 
of  her  matured  mind  has  been  toward  linguistics. 

When  my  boy  came,  the  study  of  the  child  mind  had 
progressed  much  further.  He  also  had  two  years  at  a 
kindergarten,  and  at  five  and  a  half  entered  a  Froebelian 
primary  school.  The  first  year  he  dealt  almost  wholly 
with  things.  He  studied  twigs,  cocoons,  and  the  weath 
er.  Stories  of  wonderful  things  were  read  to  him.  and 
he'  drew  more  wonderful  pictures  of  the  dramatic  situa* 
tions  presented  in  the  lives  of  the  heroes.  He  began  to 
learn  to  read.  The  teacher  would  test  silica  and  quartz 
to  determine  their  composition,  and  then  write  the 
words  "silica"  and  "quartz'  on  the  blackboard,  in 
order  that  the  thing  and  the  symbol  of  the  thing  migfc : 
enter  the  mind  together.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  could  not  read  that  trenchant  first  line  of  Webster's 
Spelling-Book, "  You  can  not  put  off  the  bw  of  God." 
JBy  easy  stages  and  without  jar  to  his  intellect  he  was 
conducted  from  the  contemplation  of  paper  discs  to 
wooden  spheres,  and  finally  was  allowed  ta  study  twelve 
objects.  The  last  part  ct  the  year  he  began  to  be  unruly 
in  school.  It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  the  child  did 
not  have  proper  work  to  do.  1  said  to  him,  •*  John,  how 
would  you  like  to  go  to  a  school  like  sister  Mary's,  where 
you  must  work  hard ;  where  you  would  read  and  write 
and  study  numbers?"  His  face  was  radiant.  He  clapped 
his  little  hands  and  exclaimed, "  Oh.  mamma,  can't  1  go 
to  such  a  school  ?  I  would  like  it  so  much,  so  much ! 
Perhaps  I  could  do  work  in  thousands ! "  I  wish  every 
student  of  child  psychology  could  have  heard  the  tone 
and  seen  the  look  with  which  he  uttered  the  word  thou- 
sands. It  convinced  me  that  some  children  at  six  love 
abstractions.  .  . 

The  psychologists  are  right  in  saying  that  the  mind 
of  the  chi'd  is  wonderfully  quickened  in  the  seventh 
year.  How  it  may  be  with  other  children  I  do  not  know , 
but  with  my  children  this  quickening  brought  intense 
interest  in  symbols.  In  other  words,  they  were  both 
eager  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  figure.  My  boy 
will,  I  beHeve,  enter  his  professional  life  one  year  later 
than  he  would  had  he  not  been  kept  contemplating 
things  when  he  was  hungering  for  symbols.  My  little 
girl  of  five  cares  nothing  for  symbols.  But  I  believe 
that  by  the  time  she  has  completed  her  sixth  year  she 
will  have  learned  so  much  about  the  world  around  that 
she  will  be  as  eager  for  symbols  as  were  her  sister  and 
brother.  Mrs.C.F.  B.T. 

If  every  mother  of  young  children  were  as  ob- 
servant as  our  correspondent,  the  was.e  of  time 
that  so  retards  the  educational  progress  before 
fourteen,  and  so  seriously  complicates  the 
question  of  education  after  fouiteen.  would  not 
be  possible.  The  idea  which  prevails  too  fre- 
quently even  among  educators  is  that  children 
are  to  fit  into  a  system  that  is  divided  off  into 
periods  of  time.  The  child  of  naturally  quick 
intelligence,  as  our  correspondent  proves  and  the 
experience  of  many  of  our  readers  will  confirm,  is 
irritated  and  his  interest  lessened  because  the 
work  required,  the  subject  presented,  do  not 
hold  his  attention;  the  nind  has  traveled  a 
greater  distance,  not  over  a  road,  but  a  field. 
The  dull  child  suffers  because  he  is  in  the  air 
without  visible  means  of  transportation.  Systems 
of  education  are  the  modern  Molochs  to  whom 
preconceived  ideas,  indifference,  and  pedantism 
have  consigned  the  unusual  children.  Children 
are  too  of  len  trained  to  prove  the  truth  of  theories. 
The  kindergarten,  if  treated  as  a  mere  system,  is 
as  deadly  in  its  effects  as  any  other  philosophy  of 


mind  reduced  to  a  system.  If  the  child  must 
spend  so  many  weeks  or  months  going  through  a 
certain  programme,  the  injury  to  him  is  as  gTeat 
as  when  he  is  required  day  after  day  to  read 
words  of  three  letters,  when  he  has  without  effort 
learned  to  read  with  children  two  years  in  advance 
ofv  the  grade  to  waich  the  system  has  confined 
him,  a  mental  prisoner. 

The  freedom  of  the  child  depends  on  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  parents  as  to  his  mental 
needs,  and  how  the  school  is  supplying  them. 

Having  Eyes,  They  See  Not 
The  Governor  of  California  recently  interrupted 
a  lawyer  who  was  pleading  for  his  client's  pardon 
and  in  the  course  of  his  plea  impugned  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  who  could  not  tell  the  number 
of  steps  in  front  of  his  own  door,  by  asking  the 
lawyer  the  number  of  steps  in  front  of  his  own 
house.  The  lawyer  replied,  and  investigation 
proved  he  was  wrong.  This  tendency  to  live 
with  one's  eyes  shut  is  universal.  That  it  is  a  bad 
habit  all  admit,  for  the  eye  is  a  positive  factor 
in  education  and  in  culture  To  see  the  beautiful 
is  the  privilege  of  trained  eyes;  to  discriminate 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  is  good  taste. 
To  see  accurately  is  a  part  of  the  moral  education. 

An  Art  Education  for  the  Workers 
The  granddaughters  of  Peter  Cooper  have  es- 
tablished at  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  a  museum 
founded  on  the  idea  of  the  Mus£e  des  Arts  T>6- 
coratifs  of  Pari«.  The  idea  is  to  afford  artisans 
larger  oppori unities  for  studying  the  higher  and 
finer  part  of  their  art.  The  purpose  of  the  Paris 
socitty,  founded  by  designers  and  manufacturers, 
was  to  ••  devote  itself  to  the  culture  of  beauty  as 
applied  to  the  useful ;  to  aid  designers  and  work- 
ers in  the  fields  of  industry;  to  excite  artisiic 
emulation  among  artisans ;  to  encourage  the  gen- 
eral love  of  the  beautiful,  and  to  develop  public 
taste."  This  expresses  the  purpose  of  the  Cooper 
Union  Museum. 

An  Important  Post-Office  Order 
The  following  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
Post-Office  Department:  "No  cards  are  lostil 
cards  except  such  as  are  issued  by  the  Post-Office 
Department.'  Cards  issued  by  private  persons 
and  bearing  wntten  or  partly  written  messages 
must,  if  mailed,  be  prepaid  at  letter  rate,  but  cir- 
culars and  advertisements  may  be  plactd  in  print 
on  such  cards,  which  may  then  be  mailed  when 
prepaid  by  a  one  cent  s!amp  if  not  over  two 
ounces  in  weight." 

A  New  Settlement  Opportunity 
The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  a  settlement 
for  kindergartners,  has  been  opened  in  Boston. 
Residents  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  summer 
work.  Address  29  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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EPLYING  to  a  request  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Citizens'  Union, 
Mr.  Seth  Low  has  indicated 
the  conditions  on  which  he  will 
accept  a  nomination  to  the 
Mayoralty  of  the  Greater  New  York.  He 
declares  specifically  that  he  cannot  lay 
aside  the  responsibilities  with  which  he 
is  charged  as  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity except  under  compulsion  of  a 
public  duty  that  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  that 
he  is  not  warranted  in  accepting  the 
nomination  under  present  circumstances ; 
but  that  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  and 
that  if  he  were  convinced  of  such  a 
popular  desire  for  him  as  to  make  it' 
clear  that  his  candidacy  would  unite  the 
friends  of  good  government  in  the  city, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination.    He  adds : 

I  ought  to  add  that,  whenever  nominated  or 
however  nominated,  if  nominated  at  all,  I  must 
be  tree  to  serve  New  York  according  to  my  best 
judgment,  if  I  should  be  elected  Mayor,  as  I  was 
free,  when  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  to  serve  that  city. 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  any  nomination  if 
there  were  attached  to  it  any  obligation,  expressed 
or  implied,  in  case  of  election,  otht  r  than  the 
obligation  of  the  official  oath  as  Mayor  to  make 
the  interests  of  the  city  the  paramount  concern 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 


Mr.  Low's  letter  is  just  as  clear  as  ab- 
solute frankness  can  make  it;  and  Mr. 
Low's  past  career  gives  all  the  assurance 
the  public  can  ssk  that  this  latter  decla- 
ration will  be  fulfilled  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
if  he  should  be  elected.  Mr.  Lo  w  appears 
to  us  at  once  to  illustrate  a  noble  spirit  of 
civic  self-sacrifice  and  of  practical  poli  i- 
cal  wisdom.  To  pass  from  the  duties,  if 
not  from  the  position,  of  President  of  a 
|  great  and  growing  university,  which  he  is 
reorganizing  with  equal  tact  and  energy, 
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to  the  unrequited  toilcf  organizing  a  great 
city,  not  with  the  aid  of  all  its  best  citizens, 
but  against  the  certain  opposition  of  some 
partisan  but  honest  men,  and  with  only 
the  lukewarm  support  of  many  Honest  but 
indifferent  men,  requires  no  small  civic 
patriotism.  To  refuse  to  make  the  at- 
tempt without  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  great  mass  of  citizens  who 
desire  to  make  the  city  truly  and  nobly 
great  wish  for  him  as  their  leader,  indi- 
cates a  wise  hesitancy  in  accepting  the 
estimate  of  his  popularity  entertained  by 
special  friends.  The  Citizens'  Union,  it 
is  understood,  will  proceed  immediately 
to  hold  mass-meetings  at  different  points 
in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  both  creat- 
ing and  exhibiting  the  popular  desire  for 
Mr.  Low's  candidacy. 

a 

The  leaders  of  the  two  organizations 
— the  Citizens'  Union  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Republican  organization  on  the 
other — both  of  which  must  be  supposed 
to  desire  to  see  a  clean  city  government 
organized,  should  find  some  way  to  com- 
bine in  presenting,  if  not  a  complete 
municipal  ticket,  at  least  the  name  ot  Mr. 
Low  as  Mayor.  That  Mr.  Low  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  elected,  if  nominated, 
than  any  other  anti-Tammany  candidate 
is  certain;  that,  if  elected,  his  adminis- 
tration would  be  more  full  of  promise  for 
the  future  city  than  that  of  any  other  man 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  by  any 
party  is  equally  certain.  There  are  only 
two  possible  reasons  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  party  and  the  non-partisan  elements 
in  his  tavor :  one,  that  unreasonable  jeal- 
ousy which  makes  every  political  organi- 
zation fearful  of  a  success  which  may  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  some  other  body ; 
the  other,  the  perfectly  reasonable  but 
wholly  corrupt  fear  of  certain  men  influ- 
ential in  the  Republican  ranks  that  if 
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Mr.  Low  is  elected,  even  as  a  result  of 
a  Republican  nomination,  the  Republi- 
can workers  will  get  no  share  of  public 
plunder  for  their  pay.  If  both  organiza- 
tions are  sincere  and  single-hearted  in  their 
desire  for  good  government,  and  are  in- 
different what  becomes  of  either  the  hon- 
ors or  the  emoluments,  a  union  ought  to 
be  accomplished  without  difficulty.  And 
if  it  is  accomplished,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  be  hopeful  that  Mr.  Low  will  be 
triumphantly  elected. 


The  tariff  discussion  in  Congress  last 
week  was*  peculiarly  notable,  since  it  af- 
forded evidence  of  disruption  and  dis- 
union among  the  opponents  of  the  Senate 
measure.  Mr.  Vest's  amendment  to  ex- 
cept white  pine  lumber  from  the  $2  rate, 
an  amendment  which  had  been  delayed 
from  the  week  previous,  was  lost  by  a 
negative  vote  which  included  eight  Dem- 
ocrats— Messrs.  Bacon  and  Clay,  of 
Georgia  ;  McEnery,  of  Louisiana  ;  Till- 
man and  McLaunn,  of  South  Carolina ; 
Martin,  of  Virginia;  Rawlins,  of  Utah; 
and  White,  of  California.  This  defection 
called  forth  much  comment.  Senator 
Bacon  offered  an  individual  amendment 
placing  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  raw  cotton,  and  declared  with 
much  force  that  the  omission  of  this  arti- 
cle from  the  dutiable  list  was  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form that  tariff  taxation  should  be  so  im- 
posed as  to  discriminate  against  no  section. 
The  Republicans  voted  solidly  for  this 
amendment,  and  were  reinforced  by  the 
votes  of  Messrs.  Allen,  Butler,  Heitfeld, 
and  Stewart,  Populists;  and  Messrs. 
Bacon,  Clay,  McEnery,  McLaurin,  Raw- 
lins, and  Tillman,  Democrats.  Again, 
on  the  successful  effort  to  increase  the 
duties  on  rice,  the  fight  was  led  by  Mr. 
Bacon.  All  these  events  stirred  the 
free-trade  Democrats,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky, 
asked  Mr.  Rawlins  (the  latter  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  at  the  Chicago  Convention) 
why,  in  those  resolutions,  the  word 
"  only  "  after  "  tariff  for  revenue  "  came 
to  be  omitted.  Mr.  Rawlins  thought  it 
was  not  an  intentional  omission,  but  Mr. 
Tillman,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  declared  that  it  was  omitted 


purposely,  after  discussion.  Mr.  Vest  de- 
clared that  he  had  voted  "  for  the  long  and 
in  part  nebulous  platform  at  Chicago,"  but 
never  knew  until  now  that  the  word  "  only  " 
had  been  left  out  of  the  declaration  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue.  "  if  I  had  known  it," 
proceeded  Mr.  Vest,  "  I  would  have  risen 
in  my  place  and  mov  **  to  insert  it,  for  it 
is  the  creed  of  the  De  uocratic  party;  and 
I  believe  the  majority^  of  that  Convention 
did  not  know  of  its  omission,  as  all  our 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  money 
issue." 


The  main  business  r  ^  *V  week  was,  of 
course,  the  consider;      •  ot  ***•**-  —  • 
schedule.    A  Republic 
at  which  the  membe 

to  vote  for  a  substitute  -ions 

made  by  Senator  A\C  '™™J\E?  rate  on 
refined  sugar  was  increased  from  1.875 
cents  a  pound  to  1.95  cents.  By  a  test 
vote  in  the  Senate  some  days  later  this 
amendment  was  carr  d  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  30.  The  forty-three  Republicans  all 
voted  for  or  were  paired  in  favor  of  the 
caucus  amendment,  and*  they  were  rein- 
forced by  one  Democrat,  Mr.  McEnery, 
of  Louisiana,  one  Populist,  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  one  Silverite,  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Nevada.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
new  duty  on  sugar  is  even  more  favorable 
to  the  Sugar  Trust  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. At  all  events,  the  effect  on  the 
stock  of  the  introduction  of  the  last 
amendment  was  an  advance  of  five  points. 
Mr.  Hoar  gave  notice  of  a  new  section  to 
the  sugar  schedule,  as  follows : 

Provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  a  commission,  to  consist  of 
five  persons,  who  shall  report  to  Congress  at  its 
next  regular  session  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  industry  of  producing  and  refining  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  and  what  policy  is  best  adapted 
to  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  sugar  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  the  least  cost,  and 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  raising  in  the 
United  States  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  sugar  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  what  amount  of  duty 
on  imports  of  sugar  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
business  of  refining  sugar  in  the  United  States  to 
be  conducted  at  a  reasonable  and  moderate  profit, 
and  also  what  amount  of  duty  upon  such  imports 
is  expedient,  having  reference  to  raising  a  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  provide  for  the  public  expend- 
itures ;  and  to  report  such  facts  in  regard  to  the 
business  of  producing  and  refining  sugar,  and 
whether  the  same  is  so  conducted  as  to  enable 
persons  interested  therein  to  exercise  an  haproper 
control  over  the  market,  and  such  other  facts  a* 
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they  may  consider  important  and  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  inquiry;  no  more  than 
three  members  of  said  commission  to  belong  to 
the  same  political  party. 

• 
One  of  the  most  interesting  proposi- 
tions of  the  week  in  the  tariff  debate  was 
that  of  Mr.  Turpie,  of  Indiana,  in  behalf 
of  the  minority  ox**he  Finance  Committee. 
His  proposition  taKes  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tional paragraph  t->  the  internal  revenue 
features  of  the  bill,  and  is  as  follows  : 

That  on  and  after  the  fir*t  day  of  January, 
1898,  and  for  five  years  thereafter,  there  shall  be 
laid  and  levied  a  sum  equal  to  two  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  every  decedent's  estate,  as  an  inher- 
itance tax,  whethe-  it  is  estate  or  intestate,  to  be 
.  2g?4yl&»rierally . -*o '  *•  administrators,  and  trus- 
*  e  heirs,  or  by  the  distribu- 

tes, when  the  value  of  such 
?  is  $5,000  and  upward,  ex- 

<*>*t  the  season/  **quests  are  made  to  relig- 
ious, c*~  .  .  _  .1  itioDal,  or  other  organiza- 
tions wfiich  ma,r  . '  the  laws  of  the  State, 
Territory,  or  d  is  trie  in  which  the  decedent  was 
residing  at  the  time  of  his  death,  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Other  provisions  if  this  amendment  pre- 
scribe the  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
values  of  estates  and  of  collecting  the  tax. 
These  duties  are  to  be  imposed  upon  in- 
ternal revenue  collectors,  who  are  author- 
ized to  bring  suit  in  the  Federal  courts  to 
collect  the  tax  i  i  case  such  proceeding  is 
made  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  empowered  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  the  provision 
into  effect.  The  Senate  rejected  by  a 
decisive  vote  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment 
proposing  to  grant  a  bounty  on  all  agri- 
cultural exports.  Only  ten  Senators 
voted  for  it.  They  were  Messrs.  Allen, 
Butler,  Stewart,  Harris  (Kan.),  and  Heit- 
feld,  Populists  ;  Cannon,  Mantle,  and 
Pettigrew,  Silver  Republicans ;  and  Roach 
and  Tillman,  Democrats.  Our  readers 
may  take  special  note  of  this  vote  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Lubin's  interesting 
article  in  another  column. 


We  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of 
protectionists  and  free-traders  alike  this 
article,  which  appears  on  another  page, 
entitled  "  Protection  and  the  Farmer." 
Mr.  Lubin,  a  merchant  and  farmer  of 
Sacramento,  CaL,  proud  of  his  Jewish 
blood,  and  believing  with  single-minded 
devotion  in  the  humanitarian  and  social 
principles  of  his   racial   religion,  is  the 


originator  and  indefatigable  promoter  of 
what  is  known  as  the  '•  Lubin  plan  "  of 
paying  bounties  on  agricultural  exports. 
Mr.  Lubin  is  an  ardent  protectionist,  es- 
pousing protection  not  only  on  grounds  of 
commercial  expediency,  but  as  a  means 
of  developing  National  life.  He  claims, 
however,  that  as  now  administered  the 
protective  system  is  one-sided,  that  the 
farmer  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer  without  receiving  a  benefit 
in  return.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  "  Lubin 
plan  "  carries  protection  to  its  logical  and 
scientific  conclusion;  but  we  also  think 
that  its  agitation  contributes  more  towards 
promoting  the  cause  of  free  trade  than 
towards  strengthening  the  cause  of  pro- 
tection. The  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  will  hardly  consent  to  pay 
out  of  their  already  unstable  treasuries 
the  proposed  bounty  to  the  farmers ;  in- 
deed, Mr.  Lubin  complains  that  the  Re- 
publican managers  and  leaders  are  either 
ignoring  or  definitely  attempting  to  stifle 
the  agitation  he  is  directing;  and  if  the 
farmers  who  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Lubin's  logic  are  "turned  down "  by 
the  Republican  party,  will  they  not  say 
before  long,  with  Mr.  Lubin,  "Give  us 
equitable  protection  or  give  us  lree  trade  "  ? 
When  the  farmers  agree  to  speak  with  a 
united  voice,  they  can  make  themselves 
heard. 


A  logical  sequence  of  the  present 
tariff  debate  is  found  in  the  protests 
which  have  come  from  various  Govern- 
ments. Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Holland  have  made  formal  protests ;  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  have  had  something  to 
say  about  proposed  duties,  though  their 
Governments  have  entered  no  formal  pro- 
test. The  German  and  Austrian  notes 
object  to  the  differential  duty  on  sugar  as 
being  antagonistic  to  the  most  favored 
nation  clause  in  their  respective  treaties 
with  this  country.  Italy's  protest  is 
against  the  duties  on  Italian  marble  and 
oranges  and  lemons.  The  protests  from 
France  and  Holland  have  to  do  with  their 
respective  products.  The  last  reinforce- 
ment to  the  protests  has  been  made  by 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  Minister  in 
Washington  says : 

I  recently  transmitted  to  my  Government  the 
Tariff  Bill  as  it  left  the  House  of  Representatives 
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The  Federal  Council  has  considered  its  scope, 
which  cannoc  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  commerce 
between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  inas- 
much as  the  productions  of  the  three  principal 
export  industries  of  Switzerland  are  thereby  sub- 
jected to  prohibitory  duties.  Swiss  embroidered 
goods,  silks,  watches,  and  clocks  would  be  almost 
excluded  from  the  United  States. 

A  large  and  representative  meeting  of 
lumbermen,  railway  men,  and  others  was 
held  at  Ottawa  last  week  to  discuss  proper 
action  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  by 
our  Senate  of  the  motions  to  strike  out 
the  lumber  and  pulp  duties  imposed  by 
the  Dingley  Bill.  It  seemed  unjust  to 
the  Canadians  to  allow  their  logs  and 
pulp  wood  to  be  exported  to  this  country 
free  of  duty,  to  be  here  manufactured  into 
lumber  and  pulp  which  would  then  com- 
pete with  Canadian  products  upon  which 
an  import  duty  must  be  paid.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  be  asked  to  make  provision 
by  Order-in-Council  to  impose  an  export 
duty  on  logs  and  pulp  wood,  at  least 
equal  to  our  import  duty. 


A  specially  interesting  paper  to  the 
commercial  world  is  that  of  Mr.  M.  G. 
Mulhail  in  the  June  "  North  American 
Review  "  on  the  u  Progress  of  the  Middle 
States."  No  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  so  densely  populated ;  the  average 
is  140  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This 
ratio  of  density  falls  but  little  below  that  of 
France,  while  it  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  entire  European  continent  The 
increase  since  1850  has  been  double  that 
of  New  England,  but  less  than  the  general 
average  for  the  Union.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  growth  has  been  mostly 
confined  to  cities.  In  every  respect  agri- 
culture in  the  Middle  States  is  deficient, 
the  explanation  being  that  manufactures 
and  commerce  are  more  profitable,  and  that 
farmers  go  West.  Nevertheless,  agricul- 
tural interests  seem  to  have  improved 
notably  since  1850;  in  1890,  though  the 
average  size  had  diminished  by  fix  acres, 
the  capital  represented  by  each  farm  had 
increased  by  29  per  cent  If  the  value 
of  all  farm  products  in  1894,  says  Mr. 
Mulhail,  were  divided  among  the  popu- 
lation, it  would  give  to  each  inhabitant 
$30  in  New  England,  $34  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  $56  in  the  Union  at  large. 
Turning  to  manufactures,  our  statistician 


finds  their  progress  to  have  been  much 
more  rapid  than  in  New  England,  the 
output  having  multiplied  eightfold  and 
wages  ninefold  since  1850.  However, 
New  England  still  has  the  highest  ratio  of 
manufactures  to  population  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  As  to  commerce,  in 
an  interval  of  forty  years  (1854-1894), 
while  the  trade  of  the  Union  rose  260 
per  cent,  that  of  the  Middle  States  ro'e 
325  per  cent.  New  York  City  takes  42 
per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  port  is  the  second  in  the  world.  In 
1896  the  Middle  States  possessed  about 
the  same  length  of  railway  compared  to 
population  as  in  New  England,  or  three 
times  the  relative  mileage  of  France  or 
Great  Britain. 


As  to  banking,  Mr.  Mulhail  finds  that, 
if  we  assume  the  discounts  of  the  National 
banks  to  be  seven  tenths  of  the  total,  the 
sum  for  the  Middle  States  will  equal  $77 
for  each  inhabitant,  compared  with  $111 
in  New  England.  In  New  York  State 
the  savings-bank  deposits  average  $99 
a  head,  as  *  gains*  $178  in  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Mulhail  finds  that  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  New  York  State  is  no 
less  than  three-fifths  per  inhabitant  over 
the  individual  average  of  the  Union  at 
large,  and  that  the  average  wealth  per 
inhabitant  has  almost  quadrupled  during 
forty  years.  The  paper  might  have  been 
expanded  with  profit  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  the  concentration 
of  so  much  in  relatively  few  hands.  We 
learn,  however,  that  agricultural  wealth 
forms  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the 
Middle  States,  whereas  it  is  25  per  cent 
in  the  entire  Union.  There  is  apparently 
no  part  of  the  world  where  the  prepon- 
derance of  realty  is  so  great  as  in  the 
Middle  States ;  its  ratio  is  put  at  65  per 
cent,  as  against  57  per  cent  in  New  Eng- 
land and  46  per  cent,  in  Europe.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  wealth  in  the  Middle 
States  is  covered  bv  insurance ;  that  in 
the  Union  at  large  being  only  28  per 
cent.  Mortgages  in  1890  were  22  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  were 
14J^  per  cent  of  wealth,  against  10  per 
cent,  in  New  England  and  9  per  cent  in 
the  Union  at  large.  Taxation  in  the 
Middle  States  is  less  than  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Including  the  ratio  of  National 
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revenue,  the  total  burden  comes  to  $17.20 
per  inhabitant,  against  $18.70  in  New 
England  To  sum  up,  the  agriculture  of 
the  Middle  States  stands  for  cnly  14 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  "They  repre- 
sent 27  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  33  per 
cent  of  the  mining,  39  per  cent,  of  the 
manufactures,  44  per  cent,  of  the  bank- 
ing, and  55  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Union."  The  average  of  the  fore- 
going is  35  per  cent,  while  the  popula- 
tion is  only  22  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
Union.  According  to  this,  "it  may  be 
said  that  two  persons  of  the  Middle  States 
exercise  the  same  influence  in  American 
progress  as  three  persons  of  the  United 
States  generally." 


That  the  season  ot  College  Commence- 
ments has  come  round  again  is  indicated 
by  the  long  lists  of  graduates  and  candi- 
dates for  degrees  which  are  now  appear- 
ing in  the  daily  journals.  More  than  three 
hundred  degrees  in  course  were  conferred 
by  Columbia  University  last  week,  Wed- 
nesday, at  it*  Commencement  exercises 
in  Carnegie  Hallj  in  this  city.  Of  these, 
about  twenty  w£re  given  to  young:  women 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Barnard.  The  only  honorary  de- 
gree be  towed  by  Columbia  was  that  of 
LL.D.,  given  to  Bishop  Satterlee,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  On  the  same  day  the  141st 
annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  held  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  483  graduates  from 
all  departments  received  degrees.  The 
honorary  degree  of  S.D.  was  conferred  on 
President  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
upon  the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagb,  ex- 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  At  the  Govern- 
ment Military  School  at  We*t  Point  sixty- 
seven  cadets  have  been  made  into  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army — not  quite  one 
apiece  for  their  fair  neighbors  a  little 
further  up  the  Hudson,  the  one  hundred 
and  four  graduates  of  Vassar  College  who 
received  on  June  9  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
course.  On  June  1 0  Syracuse  University 
conferred  the  Bachelor  degree  on  ninety- 
eight  men  and  women,  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon,  among  others, 
President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bow- 
I  doin  College.     Eighty-five  degrees  were 


conferred  the  same  day  at  the  sixty-fifth 
Commencement  of  New  York  University. 


Two  of  the  important  addresses  on 
these  various  Commencement  occasions 
touched  upon  political  questions  of  the  day. 
At  Columbia,  President  Low,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates,  alluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing significant  words  to  the  great  mod- 
ern problems  of  municipal  government : 

The  great  city  can  teach  something  that  no 
university  by  itself  can  altogether  impart :  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  largeness  of  human  brotherhood,  a 
vivid  sense  of  man's  increasing  obligation  to 
man,  a  vivid  sense  ef  our  absolute  dependence 
upon  one  another.  These  things,  I  trust,  will 
make  their  mark  always  on  the  graduates  of 
Columbia.  At  a  time  like  this  in  the  world's 
history,  when  the  cities  are  drawing  to  themselves 
the  strong  men  in  every  calling,  the  cities  owe  it 
to  the  world  to  give  back  in  abundant  measure 
an  intellectual  product  worthy  of  the  numerous 
and  able  teachers  that  they  draw  within  their 
borders.  It  devolves  upon  you,  graduates  of 
Columbia  University  of  1897,  to  bear  part  of  this 
burden  of  "noblesse  oblige"  for  the  majestic 
city  of  New  York.  Alma  Mater  confidently  ex- 
pects that  you  will  bear  it  worthily. 

At  the  Commencement  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  Hon.  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh,  the  orator  of  the  day,  uttered  the 
following  striking  warning : 

The  black  flag  of  the  corruptionist  is  far  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  red  flag  of  the  Anarchist. 
I  do  not  believe  any  evil  can  be  greater  for  us 
than  a  general  disbelief  in  the  integrity  of  our 
public  servants,  and  I  entreat  you,  whatever 
other  mistakes  you  make  as  citizens,  that  you 
will  never  be  guilty  of  the  crime  against  vour 
country  of  giving  your  voice  or  your  vote  in  favor 
of  any  dishonest  man  for  any  public  office.  Such 
a  man  in  such  an  office  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  most  violent  enemy  of  social  otder. 

Mr.  MacVeagh  is  a  cultivated,  trained, 
and  skillful  man  of  affairs ;  he  has  had  a 
wide  and  influential  political  experience, 
and  what  he  says  cannot  be  put  aside 
as  the  fanciful  alarm  of  a  visionary  or 
doctrinaire.  We  believe,  with  him  and 
with  Mr.  Low,  that  the  American  Repub- 
lic was  never  in  greater  need  of  educated 
men  of  the  highest  and  most  unassailable 
political,  commercial,  and  social  integrity 
than  it  is  to-day. 


Two  months  ago,  in  commenting  on 
the  new  method  of  discipline  at  Harvard 
University,  the  essence  of  which  is  to 
hold  the  students  responsible  for  offenses 
which  they  may  commit  against  the  good 
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order  of  the  University  exactly  as  they 
would  be  held  in  any  reputable  com- 
munity of  citizens,  we  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  sense  of  honor  of  college 
students  is  so  high  and  keen  that  they 
would  adopt  this  method  as  their  own  as 
soon  as  it  was  brought  clearly  before  them. 
This  prophecy  has  just  been  fulfilled  in 
a  striking  way.  Two  weeks  ago  the  well- 
known  statue  of  John  Harvard  at  Cam- 
bridge was  defaced  with  red  paint,  prob- 
ably in  celebration  of  a  baseball  victory. 
Such  vandalism  has  been  perpetrated  be- 
fore, and  it  has  been  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  University  authorities 
to  detect  the  offenders.  On  this  last  oc- 
casion the  general  feeling  of  indignation 
among  the  undergraduates  was  intensified 
by  the  report  that  a  prominent  member 
ci  the  junior  class  was  guilty  of  the  offense. 
An  investigating  committee  was  at  ence 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  junior 
class,  and  by  the  prompt  and  energetic 
work  of  this  committee  the  culprits  were  dis- 
covered to  be  three  freshmen.  The  com- 
mittee demanded  their  resignations,  which 
were  at  once  tendered,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  University  has  thus  been 
severed  withoutthe  interference  of  any  one 
but  their  fellow-students.  The  Harvard 
"  Crimson,"  a  paper  published  by  the 
undergraduates,  probably  expresses  the 
general  feeling  of  the  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing comment: 

If  this  expression  of  student  opinion  is  made 
much  of  and  remembered,  as  it  undoubtedly  will 
be,  the  example  made  of  these  men  will  almost 
surely  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  outrages. 
Now  that  the  full  tigniricance  cf  the  committee's 
action  has  come  to  be  understood,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  only  the  faculty  but  also  the  students 
unanimously  approve  of  it.  It  has  illustrated  in 
a  particularly  forcible  way  the  feeling  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates  alike  on  such  matters,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  therefore,  are  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  every  true  Harvard  man. 


The  relation  of  exact  mechanical  woik 
to  scientific  progress  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  life  of  Alvan  Graham  Clark,  who  died 
last  week  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  asUonomy  owed  to  him  and  to 
his  father  as  great  a  debt  as  to  any  living 
astronomer.  Without  the  precision  and 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  intro- 
duced by  them  into  the  making  of  tele- 
icopes,  our  great  American  observatories 
would,  be  indeed  ill  equipped.    The  fa- 


ther of  Alvan  Graham  Clark,  Alvaa 
Clark  senior,  was  the  first  person  to 
make  large  lenses  of  flint-glass  so  ground 
as  to  bring  the  rays  to  the  right  focus. 
With  his  father,  the  son  planned  and 
carried  out  the  making  of  the  great  tele- 
scope for  the  Lick  Observatory,  and 
probably  most  of  the  responsible  work 
was  directly  under  his  supervision.  His 
greatest  achievement  was  the  making  of 
the  great  lens  for  the  Yerkes  telescope  at 
the  University  of  Chicago — the  largest 
refracting  telescope  ever  manufactured, 
having  a  lens  of  forty  inches  diameter 
and  a  focal  length  of  sixty-four  inches : 
the  lens  and  fittings  cost  $65,000 ;  the 
movable  part  of  the  telescope  weighed 
twelve  tons.  Another  of  the  famous  tele- 
scopes made  by  Mr.  Clark  was  that  in- 
tended for  the  Royal  Observatory  at  St. 
Petersburg;  for  this  the  Russian  Czar 
conferred  a  decoration  upon  him.  Mr. 
Clark  was  an  astronomer  as  well  as  a 
telescope-maker,  and  made  not  a  few  as- 
tronomical discoveries  of  importance. 


No  additional  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  Eastern  question  during  the 
past  week.  It  is  probable  that  continuous 
negotiations  are  being  conducted  with 
the  Sultan  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  that  the  main  point  of 
dispute  is  the  occupation  of  Thessaly.  It 
has  been  stated  authoritatively  that  Eng- 
land will  not  consent  to  the  occupation  of 
Thessaly,  and  that  she  will  withdraw  from 
the  Concert  if  this  point  is  not  gained : 
that  all  the  Powers  are  with  her  in  this 
position,  except  possibly  Germany.  Mean- 
while the  Turks  are  in  possession  of 
Thessaly,  and,  if  reports  fiom  many  quai- 
ters  are  to  be  trusted,  that  country  is 
experiencing  the  usual  calamities  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Turk  wherever 
he  marches.  Crops  have  been  destroyed, 
buildings  burned,  old  people  and  children 
slain,  women  outraged,  and  the  whole 
section  blighted.  Representatives  of  the 
Powers  are  investigating  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  in  that  country.  Athens  is 
waiting  in  a  kind  of  despair  to  know  her 
fate.  Turkey  continues  to  mass  troops 
and  to  collect  munitions  of  war,  and  the 
Powers  are  striving  to  undo  by  diplomacy 
the  work  for  which  their  vacillating  policy 
is  responsible. 
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The  work  of  the  English  Parliament  is 
practically  over  for  the   session,  unless 
some  new  turn  of  affairs  should  suddenly 
inject  life  into  deliberations  which  have 
become  formal.     On  the  whole,  in  spite 
of  a  foreign  policy  which  has  shown  the 
most  conspicuous  weakness  and  incon- 
sistency, the  Conservative    Government 
has  fairly  held  its  own.     If  the  Liberals 
could  have  agreed  on  a  definite  policy  in 
the  East,  they  could  in  all  probability  have 
shaken  very  seriously  the  power  of  the 
Ministry;  butthe  extraordinary  difficulties 
in  which  England  finds  itself  as  the  result 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Liberals 
to  deal  with  foreign  questions  with  a  free 
hand.     A  regard  for  the  position  of  the 
country  in   its  relations  with  the  Great 
Powers  has  kept  silent  those  who,  if  the 
field  had  been  free  from  complications, 
would  have  resolutely  demanded  a  rever- 
sal of  the  course  which  the  Ministry  has 
been   pursuing.     The  approach  of    the 
Queen's  Jubilee  exerts  a  calming  influ- 
ence on  the  passions  of  the  hour.    A  brief 
reign  of  peace  has  set  in,  all  parties  sink- 
ing their  differences  in  the  presence  of  an 
event  so  interesting  as  the  celebration  of 
the  longest  reign  in  English  history  and 
of  a  personality  so  blameless  as  that  of 
the  Queen.    The  meeting  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  which  is  a  kind  of 
National  Convention  of  the  Liberal  party, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  condemning  the  course  of  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  Eastern 
question,  and  urging  upon  it  the  necessity 
of  protecting  Greece  and  securing  auton- 
omy for  Crete.    The  meeting  was  held 
for  the  special  purpose  of  discussing  cer- 
tain reforms  in  the  English  registration 
and  electoral  system,   among  them   the 
shortening  of    the   period  of  residence 
necessary  to  qualify  a  voter  to  exercise 
the  right  of  franchise,  the  appointment 
of  official  registrars,  and  the  holding  of 
elections  throughout  all  England  on  the 
same  day.     The  question  of  introducing 
second  ballots  was  discussed,  but  post- 
poned for  further  consideration. 


While  President  Faure's  carriage,  on 
its  way  to  Longchamps  on  Sunday,  was 
passing  a  thicket  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a 
bomb  consisting  of  a  piece  of  tubing  about 


six  inches  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
charged  with  powder  and  shot,  was  thrown 
under  the  wheels  and  exploded.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  was  injured.  A  man  in 
the  crowd  who  was  suspected  of  having 
thrown  the  bomb  was  promptly  arrested. 
He  is  believed  to  be  insane,  although  the 
police  are  making  every  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  irresponsible  or  was  the 
instrument  of  a  group  of  assassins.  M. 
Faure  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  drove  on  after  the 
explosion,  bowing  to  the  right  and  left  in 
response  to  the  enthusiastic  cheers  which 
greeted  him.  The  spot  where  the  attempt 
at  assassination  was  made  has  twice  been 
the  scene  of  similar  futile  efforts.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  Czar  was  driving  over 
it,  an  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  him,  and 
last  year  at  the  same  point  a  lunatic  fired 
a  revolver  at  President  Faure.  The  in- 
cident has  awakened  widespread  anxiety 
throughout  France.  It  is  only  three  years 
since  President  Carnot,  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  useful  of  French  rulers,  was 
stabbed  in  his  carriage  at  Lyons,  and 
died  within  a  few  hours.  The  dastardly 
attempt  on  the  life  of  President  Faure 
has  naturally  awakened  suspicions  of  the 
Anarchists,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
would-be  assassin  was  a  madman,  and 
that  his  deed  has  no  significance  beyond 
reminding  the  people  of  France  that  the 
chief  of  the  State  must  always  carry  his 
life  in  his  hand.  That,  unfortunately,  is 
true  of  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  fallen  at  their  posts  shows 
that  under  the  freest  institutions  there  is 
no  effective  way  of  guarding  against  in- 
sane impulses. 


It  has  long  been  felt  by  foreigners  and 
by  a  great  many  Frenchmen  that  the 
method  of  criminal  investigation  in  France 
stood  in  great  need  of  modification.  It 
has  had  too  much  of  an  inquisitorial  char- 
acter ;  too  much  discretion  has  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  the  ac- 
cused has  not  only  been  treated  as  if  he 
were  guilty,  but  he  has  been  subjected  to 
preliminary  examinations  which  have  cov- 
ered his  whole  life,  which  have  been,  as 
to  number  and  time  and  conditions,  en- 
tirely in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
and  which  have  been  distinctly  inquisito- 
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rial  in  their  nature.  He  has  also  been 
subject  to  indefinite  secret  confinement. 
A  special  committee,  with  M.  Constans 
as  chairman,  has  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  has  secured  important  modifications 
of  this  procedure.  Under  the  new  pro- 
visions a  person  under  arrest  must  be 
taken  before  the  public  prosecutor  or  ex- 
amined by  the  magistrate  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrest,  and  at  this 
preliminary  examination  his  identity  must 
be  proved  and  he  must  be  informed  of 
the  character  of  the  offense  charged 
against  him  ;  he  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  making  known  the  name  of  the  counsel 
chosen  by  him  ;  he  is  not  to  be  interro- 
gated or  confronted  by  witnesses  except 
in  the  presence  of  that  counsel ;  and  in 
case  of  the  danger  of  the  death  of  a  wit- 
ness or  of  his  disappearance,  the  prisoner 
may  be  interrogated  or  confronted  by  the 
witnesses  before  the  choice  of  counsel. 
These  provisions  will  revolutionize  the 
French  criminal  procedure.  Heretofore 
the  magistrates  have  in  many  cases  treated 
the  accused  very  much  in  the  mediaeval 
fashion,  springing  upon  him  all  kinds  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  matters  in  his 
own  past  in  no  way  related  to  the  offense, 
securing  confessions  from  him  under  the 
influence  of  these  examinations,  taking 
advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  the  law, 
and  in  other  ways  worrying  him  or  fright- 
ening him  into  confession. 


The  Outlook  has  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  decennial  financial  ar- 
rangements between  Austria  and  Hungary 
will  soon  terminate ;  that  there  has  been 
great  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  success- 
fully negotiating  their  renewal ;  and  that 
the  only  solution  might  be  an  imperial  de- 
cree. The  Austrian  proposition  involved 
the  increase  of  the  Hungarian  quota  to  the 
joint  expenditure  of  the  Dual  Empire  of 
from  about  thirty-one  per  cent  to  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  The 
Hungarian  delegates  refused  to  accept  this 
apportionment,  taking  the  ground  that, 
the  population  of  Hungary  being  largely 
rural  and  of  limited  means,  the  true  basis 
of  apportionment  was  to  be  found  by  tak- 
ing into  account  the  respective  revenues 
of  the  two  States  and  not  their  relative 
populations.  They  also  insist  that  their 
growing  prosperity  has  been  due  to  their 


energy  and  enterprise,  and  that  to  attmpt 
to  increase  their  share  of  the  joint  ex- 
penses of  the  Dual  Empire  will  be  practi- 
cally taxing  them  for  their  own  improve- 
ments. The  failure  to  settle  the  matter 
by  the  delegations  of  the  two  empires 
sends  the  question  to  the  respective  Par- 
liaments and  Ministries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  a  still  slighter  chance 
of  securing  an  acceptable  arrangement 


Those  who  fear  the  radicalism  of  de- 
mocracy may  take  courage  from  a  recent 
account  of  the  working  of  the  referen- 
dum in  Switzerland,  contributed  to  the 
"  Journal  des  ficonomistes"  and  summa- 
rized by  the  New  York  "  Nation."  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  the  Swiss  elect- 
orate has  had  a  considerable  number  of 
measures  submitted  to  it  more  or  less 
socialistic  in  character.  In  seven  in- 
stances, where  such  measures  were  dis- 
tinctly in  accord  with  enlightened  opin- 
ion on  economics,  these  measures  were 
adopted,  and  through  them  the  State  has 
secured  control  of  factories,  a  monopoly 
of  alcohol,  and  various  other  functions 
which  it  ought  to  discharge.  Almost  all 
the  more  radically  socialistic  measures, 
however,  have  been  voted  down  by  heavy 
majorities.  By  a  vote  of  308,000  to  75,- 
000  the  assertion  of  what  is  known  as 
"  the  right  to  work  "  was  negatived ;  by 
a  vote  of  158,000*  to  135,000,  a  measure 
which  would  have  given  the  State  the 
power  to  make  uniform  regulations  in 
various  trades  was  defeated.  On  the 
whole,  these  facts  indicate  that  the  action 
of  the  Swiss  people  on  the  laws  directly 
submitted  to  them  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  economical  progress,  and  that  the 
people  have  been,  as  a  rule,  more  conserv- 
ative than  their  representatives. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  London 
"Times"  a  correspondent  in  Rome 
throws  strong  light  on  the  difficulties  of 
responsible  government  in  a  country  in 
which  there  are  no  parties,  but  only  polit- 
ical groups.  The  Prime  Minister,  Signor 
Rudini,  has  behind  him  a  majority  made 
up  of  about  180  members  of  the  Right 
and  Center,  and  about  135  members  of 
two  other  groups,  both  of  which  really 
belong  to  the  Left    In  the  opposition 
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there  is  the  group  that  follows  Baron 
Sonnino,  of  whom  there  are  about  90 ; 
there  are  about  80  deputies  who  belong 
to  the  different  factions  of  the  Extreme 
Left;  there  are  a  few  Extreme  Conserva- 
tives! who  are  practically  irreconcilable ; 
and  there  are  also  about  1 5  Deputies  who 
constitute  a  group  of  Independents,  and 
whose  support  cannot  be  counted  upon 
by  any  of  the  other  groups.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  therefore  driving  two  horses 
which  are  steadily  pulling  apart  If  he 
attempts  to  direct  his  course  to  the  Right, 
he  immediately  has  to  reckon  with  the 
135  Deputies  in  his  majority  who  lean  to 
the  Left ;  if  he  attempts  to  move  toward 
the  Left,  he  would  find  himself  confronted 
by  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  180  Dep- 
uties who  belong  to  the  Right  and  the 
Center.  He  is  placed,  therefore,  in  the 
difficult  position  of  following  a  course 
which  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  two 
groups  of  men  who  look  at  political  mat- 
ters from  very  different  standards  and  in 
violent  opposition  to  each  other.  Under 
such  circumstances  Ministerial  Govern- 
ment consists  in  a  series  of  compromises, 
or  else  of  a  series  of  what  we  should  call 
in  this  country  "  trades." 


The  Patience  of  Christ 

In  the  wonderful  perfection  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  nothing  is  more  wonderful 
than  his  patience ;  the  quietness  with 
which  he  endured  persecution,  abuse, 
misrepresentation,  and  misunderstanding. 
Quite  as  sublime  as  the  scene  on  Calvary 
were  those  daily  scenes  in  which  the 
voice  that  raised  the  dead  and  calmed 
the  tempest  pleaded  with  those  who 
threatened  and  stoned;  the  mind. that 
dwelt  on  heavenly  things  bore  the  contact 
with  the  small,  the  mean,  and  the  base. 
The  endurance  of  Christ  was  self-imposed ; 
it  might  have  been  cast  aside  at  any 
moment  He  was  unlike  all  other  mar- 
tyrs, not  only  in  the  universality  and  typical 
significance  of  his  sacrifice,  but  still  more 
because  it  might  have  been  changed  at 
any  moment,  had  he  chosen,  from  an 
agony  to  a  visible  and  overwhelming 
demonstration  of  power.  He  did  not 
endure  as  so  many  men  have  endured, 
not  only  in  sweetness  but  also  in  helpless- 
ness ;  he  endured  in  sweetness  but  alsx> 


in  power.  His  voice  was  not  without 
authority  when  it  became  silent  in  the 
tumult  of  the  mob ;  his  hands  were  not 
powerless  when  the  nails  were  driven 
through  them.  It  is  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  tremendous  forces  at  his  com- 
mand and  the  meekness  with  which  he 
bore  insult,  rejection,  and  anguish  that 
we  discern  the  depths  of  a  patience  which 
was  as  divine  as  the  love  which  made  it 
possible.  A  King,  who  might  have  le- 
sumed  his  power  at  any  moment,  he 
became  the  servant  of  men,  was  scorned, 
despised,  rejected,  and  crucified.  And 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ! 

In  the  presence  of  such  an  example  the 
patience  which  we  learn  with  such  reluc- 
tance seems  poor  and  mean.  Most  of  the 
things  we  endure  we  are  powerless  to 
evade  or  escape ;  we  are  burden-bearers 
by  the  very  conditions  under  which  we 
live ;  we  aie  misunderstood  often  because 
we  fail  to  make  our  intentions  clear.  Much 
of  the  hardship  which  comes  to  us  we 
have  voluntarily  brought  on  ourselves  by 
ignorance  that  might  have  been  knowl- 
edge, by  rashness  that  might  have  been 
discretion,  by  disobedience  of  laws  we 
ought  to  have  known,  and  violations  of 
a  conscience  whose  tones  were  audible 
and  clear.  We  are  continually  rebelling 
against  conditions  which  are  universal, 
and  which  it  is,  therefore,  idle  to  struggle 
against ;  or  against  conditions  which  we 
have  made  for  ourselves.  Christ  was 
free,  and  yet  he  submitted  without  a  mur- 
mur to  the  conditions  under  which  men 
live;  he  was  wise,  pure,  obedient  from 
the  beginning,  and  yet  he  silently  endured 
the  consequences  of  the  blunders,  sins, 
and  disobediences  of  others  ! 


Buddhism  and  Christianity 

The  keynote  to  Professor  Palmer's  re- 
markable address,  which  we  publish  on 
another  page,  may  be  found  in  his  quota- 
tion from  Leibnitz :  *'  Every  denial  is 
false;  every  affirmation  is  true."  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  shows  clearly  that  the 
affirmations  of  Buddhism  are  all  more 
clearly  and  vitally  affirmed  by  Christianity, 
while  its  denials  are  equally  repugnant  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  of  philosophy,  and 
of  the  highest  life.  The  explanation  of 
the  curious  though  very  limited  passion 
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for  Buddhism  which  has  shown  itself  re- 
cently in  certain  circles  in  America  is  to  be 
found  in  ignorance  either  of  what  Buddh- 
ism is  or  of  what  Christianity  is.  For 
the  first  the  enthusiast  has  gone  to  such 
poetical  portrayals  as  "  The  Light  of  Asia ;" 
for  the  second,  not  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  or  the  interpretations  of  his 
immediate  Apostles,  but  to  ecclesiastical 
misinterpretations,  in  which  mediaeval 
paganism  and  primitive  Christianity  are 
intermingled,  and  from  which  they  have 
generally  selected,  for  a  comparison  with 
Buddhism,  the  elements  contributed  to 
Christian  doctrine  by  mediaeval  paganism, 
not  those  contributed  by  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Let  us  add  that  Professor  Palmer's 
article  affords  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
light  which  can  be  thrown  on  a  perplexing 
subject  by  a  mind  furnished  by  large 
scholarship  and  trained  to  select  the  es- 
sential and  vital  elements  from  amidst  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  matter,  mated  to  a 
spirit  whose  faith  is  at  once  so  clear  and 
so  vital  that  it  can  neither  be  obscured  nor 
shaken,  and  so  irenic  that  no  controversy 
or  antagonism  can  either  embitter  or  ruffle 
its  calm  confidence  in  the  truth.  This 
paper,  "  Christianity  and  Buddhism,"  is  a 
noble  example  of  what  all  theological  dis- 
cussion should  be :  namely,  never  contro- 
versial, but  always  truth-seeking;  never 
an  attack  on  supposed  falsehood,  but 
always  an  exposition  of  the  truth. 


Street  Railway  Legislation 

On  May  22  The  Outlook  announced 
the  defeat  of  the  so-called  Humphrey 
Bills,  which  established  five-cent  fares  for 
fifty  years  on  the  street  railways  of  Chi- 
cago, on  condition  that  the  roads  pay 
three  per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts  into 
the  city  treasury.  This  measure  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  121  to  29  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  result  of 
a  great  state  of  public  indignation  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  against  measures  which 
handed  over  the  streets  of  that  city  to 
private  corporations  on  totally  inadequate 
compensation.  The  same  substantial 
measure  with  a  new  name,  the  Allen  Bill, 
has  now  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  received  the  Governor's  sig- 
nature. It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
some  material  modifications  in  the  bill, 


but  it  gives  the  City  Council  the  right  to 
grant  franchises  for  fifty  years,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  without  compensation,  and 
the  right  to  authorize  the  continuance  of 
five-cent  fares  for  twenty  years.  It  re- 
quires the  consent  of  a  majority  of  front- 
age owners  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  line,  but  not  for  a  change  of  power 
on  lines  already  established ;  and  it  per- 
mits the  consolidation  of  the  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  thus  takes  away  the  forlorn 
hope  of  securing  equitable  rates  or  good 
accommodation  through  competition.  An 
amendment  providing  that  the  question 
of  granting  such  franchise  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  popular  vote  of  the  city  was 
voted  down.  The  bill  has  been  signed 
by  Governor  Tanner. 

In  the  hearing  before  Governor  Tan- 
ner he  is  reported  to  have  assumed  a 
high  state  of  indignation  at  the  charge  of 
bribery  brought  against  the  Legislature 
by  Mr.  Harlan,  who  represented  the  peo- 
ple both  before  the  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  before  the  Governor.  It  was 
inexpedient  for  Mr.  Harlan  to  make 
charges  of  corruption  which  he  was  not 
able  to  substantiate.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  other  explanation  for 
the  sudden  and  extraordinary  reversal  of 
action  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  than  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  the  extensive  use 
of  a  corruption  fund.  Whether  three  or 
even  four  cent  fares  are  possible  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  as  they  have  been  proved  to 
be  possible  in  the  smaller  city  of  Detroit, 
may  be  open  to  question ;  but  in  view  of 
the  experiences  of  cities  abroad,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England,  there  can 
be  no  question,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  problem,  that  to  grant 
a  franchise  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  is  almost  certainly  to  grant  to  a 
private  corporation  property  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  public.  To  authorize 
a  city  government  to  make  such  a  grant 
as  this  without  compensation  is  to  au- 
thorize what  can  only  be  characterized 
as  an  act  of  public  robbery.  To  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  people  of  a  great 
city  like  Chicago  the  question  whether  a 
private  corporation  shall  have  possession 
of  its  streets  is  to  strike  at  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. To  allow  such  changes  of  power 
as  might  involve  the  use  of  overhead  wires 
or  the  tearing  up  of  the  streets,  without 
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either  the  consent  of  the  people  at  large 
or  that  of  a  majority  of  the  property-hold- 
ers, is  equally  a  blow  at  private  rights. 

The  present  franchise  of  the  street  rail- 
ways in  Chicago  expires  in  1903.  A 
Legislature  which  had  a  decent  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  would  not  allow 
these  franchises  to  be  granted  again  with- 
out first  submitting  to  the  people  the 
question  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  take 
possession  of  their  own  streets  and  own  the 
franchise,  and  either  lease  or  operate  the 
railway,  as  is  done  abroad,  and  is  to  be 
done  in  the  Greater  New  York.  As  pub- 
lic honesty  is  of  more  importance  than 
any  other  possible  public  question,  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois  should 
make  it  their  first  duty  to  retire  from 
office  eveiy  man  in  the  Legislature  who 
voted  for  this  bill,  and  the  Governor  who 
signed  it — retire  them  in  such  disgrace  as 
would  prevent  their  re-entrance  into  pub- 
lic life — and  should  make  it  their  second 
duty  to  elect  a  Legislature  which  would 
do  all  that  can  be  constitutionally  done 
to  repeal  this  law  and  give  back  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  the  rights  which  Leg- 
islature and  Governor  have  so  flagrantly 
disregarded.  Meanwhile  the  battle  be- 
tween popular  welfare  and  corporate  in- 
terests is  transferred  to  Chicago  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  Common 
Council  of  that  city  will  pay  any  more  re- 
gard to  public  opinion  than  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  has  done. 


Teaching  Bible  Teachers 

An  account  of  the  Springfield  Bible 
Normal  College,  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page,  ought  to  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  that  growing  company 
of  people  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday-school 
has  been  too  long  a  haphazard  matter, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
delicate  and  difficult  task  should  be  com- 
mitted to  those  alone  who  have  received 
some  sort  of  training  for  it.  No  one 
thinks  of  placing  children  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  ignorant  of  chemistry,  geography, 
or  rhetoric  to  be  taught  in  these  subjects. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  attempts  to  teach  these  or  any  other 
branches  of  knowledge  has  been  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  them.     But  the  teach- 


ing of  the  Bible,  which  requires  many 
kinds  of  knowledge,  familiarity  with  a 
large  mass  of  literature,  sound  judgment 
and  discretion,  has  been  thrown  open  to 
every  one.  This  statement  is  not  made 
in  the  spirit  of  criticism.  A  great  many 
teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools  have  recog- 
nized their  own  lack  of  training,  and 
have  taught  as  a  matter  of  "duty.  Efforts 
have  been  made  for  a  long  time  past  to 
secure  greater  efficiency  by  means  of 
teachers'  classes,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  Bible  is  better  taught  to-day 
in  our  Sunday-schools  than  ever  before. 
But  the  standard  is  not  yet  high  enough. 
There  ought  to  be  in  every  Sunday-school 
at  least  one  teacher  who  has  had  a  thor- 
ough training  in  Bible  teaching,  and  who 
is  able  to  train  others.  It  is  to  bring  this 
training  within  the  reach  of  teachers  that 
such  an  institution  as  the  Springfield  Bible 
Normal  College  has  been  founded.  Its 
success,  and  the  efforts  which  President 
Hervey,  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  this 
city,  is  making  in  the  same  direction,  are 
indicative  of  a  general  desire  to  put  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  this  country  on  a 
better  basis. 


The  Beauty  of  Growth 

The  highest  growth  is  conditioned  on 
clear  discernment  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards, but  there  is  a  peril  in  the  possession 
of  such  standards  to  which  a  good  many 
people  succumb.  To  have  high  standards 
and  live  in  a  community  which  does  not 
embody  those  standards  in  its  manners, 
its  education,  its  architecture,  its  social 
life,  is  to  be  subject  to  the  temptation  to 
become  critical,  censorious,  and  discon- 
tented. To  live  for  the  best  things,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  patient  with  things 
as  they  are  about  you,  is  the  problem 
which  must  be  solved  by  the  men  and 
women  who  would  not  only  secure  the 
best  for  themselves  but  who  would  do  the 
best  for  their  fellows.  Professor  George 
H.  Palmer,  in  a  Commencement  address, 
very  happily  indicated  the  true  solution 
of  this  problem.  "  You  will  go  to  many 
places  in  America,"  he  said,  "  which  will 
appear  to  you  highly  unfinished ;  it  will 
seem  to  you  that  a  great  deal  more  might 
be  done  for  them.  And  are  you  then  going 
to  say, '  This  place  is  not  beautiful.     I  am 
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a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  I  was  made  for 
beautiful  things,  and  how  could  one  so 
superior  as 'I  rest  content  in  such  sur- 
roundings ?  I  could  not  respect  myself 
if  I  were  not  discontented'?  Is  that  going 
to  be  your  attitude  ?  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
think,  too  largely  the  attitude  of  too  many 
who  go  from  our  colleges.  They  have 
been  taught  to  reverence  perfection,  they 
have  been  taught  to  honor  excellence ; 
and  instead  of  making  it  their  work  to 
carry  this  excellence  forth  and  to  be  inter- 
ested in  spreading  it  far  and  wide  in  the 
world,  they  sit  down  and  mourn  if  it  has 
not  come." 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  hypercritical, 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  lost 
touch  with  their  fellows  and  their  time, 
and  who,  instead  of  bringing  about  the 
better  things  which  they  see  and  love,  re- 
tard their  coming.  Crudity  which  does 
not  recognize  itself,  and  counts  itself  per- 
fection, is  vulgar  and  demoralizing — some- 
thing to  be  condemned  and  antagonized 
at  every  point ;  but  crudity  which  is  on  the 
road  to  perfection  is  a  thing  to  reverence, 
to  aid,  and  to  direct — not  a  thing  to  scorn, 
to  sneer  at,  or  to  condemn.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  beauty.  There  is  the  beauty  of 
perfection,  which  one  finds  in  a  finished 
character,  a  completed  statue  or  painting, 
a  perfectly  formed  poem.  There  is  the 
beauty  which  is  still  in  development — 
the  beauty  of  the  blade  which  has  not  yet 
become  the  stem,  of  the  bud  which  has 
not  become  the  flower,  of  the  picture 
which  is  in  its  earliest  stage,  of  the  statue 
of  which  the  bare  outlines  are  hardly  visi- 
ble, of  the  national  life  which  is  passing  on 
through  all  kinds  of  inharmonious  things 
to  a  complete  realization  of  some  national 
type  or  ideal.  In  this  country  there  is 
very  little  of  the  beauty  of  perfection. 
Those  who  look  for  it  will  find  it  only 
here  and  there  in  localities  and  in  indi- 
viduals. But  the  country  is  full  of  the 
beauty  of  growth,  and  thoie  who  are  able 
to  discern  it  will  reverence  it  for  what  it 
promises.  More  than  that,  they  will  find  in 
it  exhilaration  rather  than  depression.  The 
tone  of  cynicism  which  so  many  cultivated 
people  take  is,  after  all,  the  fruit  of  a  very 
imperfect  culture— of  a  culture  which  does 
not  see  the  product  until  it  is  finished, 
and  which  lacks,  therefore,  the  spiritual 
insight  which  discerns  the  thing  of  beauty 
before  it  has  come  to  final  form.     The 


criticism  of  those  who  do  not  discern  the 
beauty  of  growth  is  not  corrective,  which 
all  criticism  ought  to  be  in  order  to  be 
helpful ;  it  is  destructive,  which  criticism 
ought  never  to  be  unless  it  is  dealing 
with  things  which  are  essentially  bad. 

What  is  needed  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment in  this  country  is  not  the  pleasant 
commendation  of  those  who  have  no  stand- 
ards, and  who  therefore  have  no  author- 
ity to  speak  to  us,  nor  the  sneering  criti- 
cism of  those  who  are  able  to  discern  a 
tendency  or  a  force  only  when  it  has 
reached  its  6nal  expression.  We  need 
rather  the  high  standard  combined  with 
the  open  mind ;  we  need  the  kind  of  crit- 
icism which,  while  discerning  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  far  short  of  the  best  things,  shall 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  road, 
and  shall  help  us  by  encouragement,  hope- 
fulness, and  sympathy.  And  if  one  has 
to  choose  between  a  civilization  which  has 
reached  perfection  of  form  at  the  cost 
of  exhaustion  of  vitality,  and  a  civiliza- 
tion which  is  still  passing  through  its 
cruder  phases,  but  is  rich  in  the  vital  im- 
pulses that  merge  into  greatness  at  last, 
he  would  be  very  short-sighted  who  would 
not  choose  the  rich  possibility  rather  than 
the  exhausted  achievement. 

New  Books  on  the  Bible 

The  remarkable  revival  of  popular  in- 
terest in  the  Bible,  manifested  in  various 
ways  during  the  last  winter,  receives  new 
illustration  in  six  volumes  laid  on  our 
table,  the  titles  of  which  we  give  in  a  foot- 
note below.1  These  books  are  written, 
not  for  professional  scholars,  but  for  lay 
readers.  They  view  the  Bible  from  very 
different  points.  The  extreme  of  radical- 
ism is  represented  by  Mr.  Fiske,  the  ex- 
treme of  conseivatism  by  Dr.  Beb rends, 
and  ground  midway  between  the  two  by 
the  other  authors. 

Probably  the  most  notable  of  these  vol- 

1  The  Bible  ;  its  Meaning  and  Supremacy.  By  Dean 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  Old  Testament  Under  Fire.  By  A.  J.  F.  Beh- 
rends,  D.D.    Funk  &  Wagnalb  Company,  New  York. 

The  Myths  of  Israel.  By  Amos  Kidder  Fiske.  The 
Mac  mi  I  Ian  Company,  New  York. 

Our  Sacred  Books.  Parti.  The  Old  Testament.  By 
Alexander  Snell  Cantlay.  Neville  fieeman,  Ltd..  Lon- 
don. 

The  Claims  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Stanley 
Leathes,  D.D.    Charles  Scriboer's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Modem 
Theology.  By  Tames  Lindsay.  William  Blackwood  * 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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umes,  and  the  one  which  will  be  most 
widely  read,  is  that  of  Dean  Farrar.  We 
should  have  said  that  it  contained  nothing 
new,  striking,  or  original,  nothing  but 
the  commonplaces  of  common  sense  ap- 
plied to  Biblical  interpretation,  were  it 
not  for  the  extraordinary  excitement  which 
has  been  produced  in  certain  quarters 
during  the  last  winter  by  statements  in 
American  pulpits  certainly  no  more  radi- 
cal. Dean  Farrar  is  known  as  a  ripe 
scholar,  a  devoted  student,  and  an  effect- 
ive popular  expositor  of  the  Bible.  He 
declares,  in  the  introductory  chapter,  that 
he  does  not  differ  in  the  smallest  particu- 
lar from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
genera],  on  the  subject  of  the  Scriptures ; 
nor  repudiate  any  single  proposition  re- 
specting Scripture  on  which  real  Christian 
doctrine  ever  insisted.  For  every  asser- 
tion which  he  makes,  be  affirms  that  he 
can  produce  the  authority  of  divines  of 
unimpeachable  orthodoxy,  and  that  the 
guilt  of  falsehood  must  rest  on  those  who 
taunt  him  with  attacking  the  Bible.  In 
the  light  of  thia  claim  his  volume  must  be 
read.  That  he,  and  those  who  think  with 
Mm,  are  really  defending,  not  attacking, 
the  Bible,  strengthening  its  claims  on 
human  faith,  not  weakening  them,  open- 
ing it  to  those  who  do  not  read  it,  not 
closing  it  to  those  who  do  read  it,  is  to  us 
certain.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
does  attack,  and  with  great  vigor,  certain 
traditional  views  respecting  the  Bible, 
which  have  been  in  certain  quarters  pop- 
ularly confounded  with  faith  in  its  revela- 
tion of  God  and  duty. 

According  to  Dean  Farrar,  the  Bible  is 
not  one  homogeneous  book,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  writings  gradually  admitted  into  a 
varying  canon ;  it  represents  the  selected 
and  fragmentary  remains  of  a  much  wider 
literature ;  it  is  not  infallible,  nor  was  it 
supernaturally  dictated ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  contains  not  only  errors  in  science  and 
philosophy,  but  also  in  religion  and  mo- 
rality. Thus,  the  imprecatory  Psalms 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  nor  even  with  the  sweet,  childlike 
utterances  of  some  of  the  other  Psalms ; 
there  are  passages  in  the  Law,  purporting 
to  be  given  by  God,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  general  principles  of 
righteousness,  without  violating  our  con- 
science; there  are  deeds  in  the  life  of 


some  of  the  great  heroes  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory reported,  nf  not  with  approval,  at 
least  without  disapproval,  which  are  in- 
famous ;  there  are  more  than  differences, 
there  are  antitheses,  between  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  between  some  Mosaic  and 
some  Gospel  principles,  between  Levitism 
and  spiritual  religion;  there  are  stories 
which  are  clearly  legendary,  if  not  myth- 
ical— such  as  the  stories  of  the  Fall,  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  of  the  ass  speaking 
to  Balaam,  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing 
still  at  Joshua's  command,  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Jonah.  Giving  these  and  kindred 
instances  of  error  in  'the  Biblical  writers, 
Dean  Farrar  does  not  hesitate  to  charge 
upon  the  theology  which  has  claimed  in- 
fallibility for  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  literalism  which  has  put 
equal  emphasis  on  every  passage  in  it,  the 
most  serious  doctrinal  and  moral  errors — 
defense  of  falsehood,  of  religious  persecu- 
ffbn,  of  passive  obedience,  and  of  assas- 
sination, besides  the  wresting  of  texts  and 
their  misapplication  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. But  this  does  not  prevent  him 
from  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  illustrating,  by  a  variety 
of  incidents  drawn  from  history,  its  power 
to  console,  to  strengthen,  and  to  trans- 
form the  character.  Despite  the  wounds 
which  it  has  received  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,  despite  misinterpretation  of  its 
teachings,  extravagant  and  unjustified 
claims  for  it  the  use  of  it  to  sanction  not 
only  error  but  crime,  it  has  triumphed 
over  the  assaults  of  its  enemies  and  the 
unconscious  treachery  of  its  friends,  and 
has  continued  "to  command  the  rever- 
ence, to  guide  the  thoughts,  to  educate 
the  souls,  to  kindle  the  moral  aspirations 
of  men  throughout  the  world."  It  "  con- 
tinues to  be — and  even  increasingly  to  be 
— the  Supreme  Bible  of  Humanity." 

Opposite  in  general  view  and  antagonis- 
tic in  spirit  to  Dean  Farrar's  volume  is 
that  of  Dr.  Behrends.  Its  character  is 
fairly  indicated  by  its  title, "  The  Old  Tes- 
tament Under  Fire,"  and  by  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  preface :  "  The  contents 
of  this  little  book  were  struck  off  at  white 
heat."  In  Dr.  Behrends's  view  the  Higher 
Critics — German,  English,  and  American, 
radical  and  conservative,  Christian  and 
non-Christian — are  simply  detachments 
of  one  great  army  who  are  putting  the 
Old  Testament  under  fire.     In  a  great 
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heat  of  moral  indignation  he  comes  to 
the  defense  of  the  book.  His  volume 
abounds  with  military  figures,  and  with 
vehement  if  not  intemperate  phraseology 
applied  to  his  opponents.  He  is  not  et» 
gaged  as  a  scholar  with  other  scholars, 
whose  conclusions  he  cannot  accept,  in 
an  investigation  of  the  nature,  contents, 
and  significance  of  the  Bible;  he  is  a 
warrior,  sword  in  hand,  charging  upon 
enemies  of  the  Bible.  "  I  have,"  he  says, 
"  turned  the  entire  flank  of  the  critical 
host,  intrenching  myself  in  the  impregna- 
ble citadel  where  the  babel  of  voices  can- 
not disturb  us  and*  where  its  cannonade 
can  have  no  more  effect  upon  us  than  the 
shooting  of  peas  against  the  sun."  "I 
have  said  enough  to  prove  my  main  conten- 
tion true,  that  the  New  Critics  have  utterly 
failed  to  make  out  their  case,  and  that  to 
surrender  to  them  at  this  junctuie  would 
be  the  height  of  criminal  cowardice." 
No  language  is  too  strong  to  express,  n<Jw 
his  abhorrence  and  indignation,  now  his 
contempt,  for  the  new  critics.  "  I  am 
laying  the  ax  at  the  root  of  this  poison- 
ous tree,  leaving  the  branches  to  wither 
of  themselves."  He  quotes  Ewald's  apos- 
trophe to  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Book  of  Origins,  thus  to  characterize  it : 
"  Men  may,  if  they  choose,  call  that 
eloquence,  as  some  have  done;  I  call 
it  unmitigated  sentimental  bosh  and 
bombast."  He  undertakes  to  define  the 
creed  of  the  New  Criticism,  which  he 
summarizes  in  five  articles,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  the  critics  "insist  upon 
eliminating  all  miraculous  elements  from 
the  Pentateuch."  He  gives  what  he  calls 
a  sketch  of  "  the  real  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion,  as  the  critics  con- 
struct it,"  in  which  the  denials  of  the 
destructive  school  are  grouped  together, 
and  from  which  substantially  all  the  affir- 
mations of  the  constructive  school  are 
omitted.  He  waves  such  scholars  as 
Ewald,  Wellhausen,  Robertson  Smith, 
Cheyne,  and  Driver  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing with  the  cavalier  remark,  "  We  may 
as  well  let  the  critics  alone — they  will  deci- 
mate each  other's  ranks."  He  declares 
of  the  New  Criticism  that  "  it  is  tragedy 
for  the  earnest  man.  It  is  a  roaring  farce 
to  the  skeptic.  It  gives  pain  to  the 
believer.  It  invites  the  scorn  of  the 
unbeliever.  It  helps  nobody.  It  tears 
the   Bible  into  shreds,  and    dumps  the 


book  bodily  into  the  literary  ash-barreL* 
And  he  winds  all  up  with  the  declaration 
that  "  the  Scriptures  are  coming  out  of 
the  smoke  and  fury  of  the  battle  without 
a  scar,  and  without  a  smell  of  fire  upon 
•  their  garments." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
point  of  view  of  The  Outlook  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Dr.  Behrends 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  act  as  a  reporter 
even  of  his  view,  except  by  the  liberal  use 
of  quotation-marks.    In  our  judgment,  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  under  fire,  and  the 
world  wants,  not  heat,  but  light,  respect- 
ing it.     What  seems  to  Dr.  Behrends  an 
attack  upon  the  foundations  of  Christian 
faith  appears  to  us  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
the  study  of  the  noblest  literature  of  the 
world ;  a  literature  unique  in  the  quality 
of  its  inspiration  and  the  clearness  of  its 
revelation  of  God,  man,  and  life.     In  this 
study  we  are  learning  that  God  inspired  a 
nation  with  a  message,  not  merely  a  few 
individuals;   that  this   message  affected 
all  its  literature,  not  merely  its  law  and 
its  history;  that  the  revelation  of  God 
and  of  righteousness  was  made  through 
legend,   song,   story,  folk-lore,  romance, 
drama,  and  satirical  fiction,  as  well  as 
through  books  of  law  and  the  records  of 
church  historians.     And  in  learning  this 
we  are  acquiring  at  once  a  more  intelli- 
gible apprehension  of    the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Bible,  a  more  rational  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning,  and  a  more  spir- 
itual reverence  for  its  message. 

The  other  volumes  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  our  footnote  need  only  a  very 
brief  mention.  The  radical  defect  in  Mr. 
Fiske's  book  is  his  failure  to  distinguish 
between  myths  and  legends.  The  stories 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  are  regarded,  cer- 
tainly by  the  bulk  of  modern  scholars, 
not  as  myths,  having  their  foundation  in 
nature,  but  as  legends,  having  their  foun- 
dation in  history.  Incidentally  his  book 
will  be  misleading  to  the  layman,  because 
in  it  he  makes  no  discrimination  between 
his  own  suppositions  and  those  facts 
which  have  been  established  by  historical 
investigation.  Mr.  CantlayJs  little  vol- 
ume is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  quo- 
tations from  other  scholars,  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  compend — useful  rather 
as  a  guide  to  than  as  material  for  thor- 
ough study.  The  other  two  volumes  are 
simply  reproductions,  Mr.  Leathes's    of 
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two  lectures,  Mr.  Lindsay's  of  an  essay, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  add  anything  to  the 
student's  knowledge  of  Scripture,  nor 
much  by  way  of  suggestion  to  the  thinker. 


The  Spectator 

Cicero,  in  a  passage  known  to  school-boys, 
notes  it  as  an  inconsistency  in  philosophers 
to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  treatises  they 
write  on  "  Contempt  for  Death,"  because  it 
shows  that  they  dread  death's  effacement  of 
the  memory  of  the  departed.  The  Spectator 
fancies  that  the  sage  of  Tusculum,  could  he 
revisit  earth,  would  note  in  our  democratic 
society  an  inconsistency  obvious  even  to 
duller  minds  than  his.  Under  a  Constitution 
prohibiting  titles  of  nobility,  our  Fourth  of 
July  theorizers  on  human  equality  delight  in 
titles  of  quasi-nobility,  obtained  by  service  in 
the  parades  of  uniformed  militia  and  on  the 
bench  of  justice.  Visitors  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  are  struck  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  titled  to  untitled  citizens.  So  in 
the  churches.  The  tide  "Rabbi,"  having 
been  prohibited  by  their  Founder,  has  been 
cordially  abandoned  to  the  Jews,  but  its  syno- 
nym, «  Doctor,"  is  greatly  set  by.  The  Spec- 
tator was  once  so  iar  interested  in  a  divine  of 
much  merit  but  less  fame  as  to  ask  a  friend 
in  a  college  corporation  about  the  chance  of 
procuring  a  doctorate  for  him.  ««  Don't  try 
it,"  said  he  ;  " the  scramble  for  that  sort  of 
thing  is  like  that  for  a  five-thousand-dollar 
pulpit" 


The  Commencement  season  returns,  when 
college  tribes  go  up  to  their  several  shrines  of 
learning.  The  "  song  of  ascents,"  or,  as  the 
older  version  of  the  Psalms  has  it,  the  "  song 
of  degrees,"  is  heard  through  the  land.  De- 
grees representing  work  distribute  themselves 
automatically  through  the  "exams,"  but 
where  these  end  inconvenience  begins.  The 
personal  equation  is  more  perplexing  than 
quadratics.  The  Spectator  thinks  that,  were 
the  secrets  of  hearts  revealed,  the  degree- 
conferring  tribunals  would  be  found  almost  as 
burdened  as  the  allotters  of  offices  after  an 
inauguration.  As  of  offices,  so  of  degrees; 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  round,  at  least  not 
till  the  standard  is  raised.  "You  may  not 
remember  me,"  said  a  postulant  to  a  college 
trustee,  "  but  I  attended  your  grandmother's 
funeral."  When  the  list  is  announced,  the 
critics  alight  on  it.  Perhaps  the  college 
president  escapes  to  Europe.  Even  on  the 
high  sea  some  traveler  wants  him  to  explain 
why  honor  has  been  unwarrantably  conferred 
on  mediocrity. 


Such  experiences  once  induced  an  aca- 
demic senate  to  consult  about  raising  their 
standard  for  the  honorary  D.D.  Several  ex- 
pedients were  proposed,  among  them  this: 
that  every  candidate  should  be  required  to 
demonstrate  his  fitness  by  presenting  a  couple 
of  essays  on  theological  subjects.  Where- 
upon a  wit  among  them  penciled  this  epi- 
gram, and  passed  it  round  : 

The  degree  of  D.D. 
'Tis  proposed  to  convey 
To  an  A  double  S 
By  a  double  S  A. 

This,  however,  was  in  England.  The  Spec- 
tator holds  that  an  equally  effective  expedi- 
ent would  be  a  law  of  parsimony  rigidly  ap- 
plied. Some  of  our  best  institutions  seem  to 
aim  at  this.  When  "  Doctor  "  is  applied  in 
the  newspapers  with  a  commonness  suggest- 
ive of  such  new  coinage  as  "  saleslady  "  and 
"  washlady,"  some  Malthusian  rule  seems  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  old  honorific  quality. 
For  both  givers  and  receivers  it  is  alike  un- 
fortunate to  provoke  the  question,  "  Whence 
hath  this  man  these  things  ?" 

Some  years  ago  a  jurist  of  repute  in  an 
Eastern  city  received  the  well-merited  degree 
of  LL.D.  The  next  Sunday,  whether  by  hit 
or  wit,  his  pastor  read  the  lesson  from  Psalm 
lxii. :  "  Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity, 
and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie."  After 
meeting,  some  raillery  ensued.  But  the  text 
is  seriously  apposite  to  an  imposture  periodi- 
cally exposed  but  still  rife.  On  the  Specta- 
tor's desk  is  a  letter  addressed  by  a  self-styled 
representative  of  an  American  college  of 
mythical  character  to  a  British  clergyman, 
offering  for  a  consideration  to  procure  him  a 
degree  in  "  a  distinguished  American  Uni- 
versity." Equally  dubious  American  "  secu- 
rities "  of  other  sorts  have  been  unloaded  over 
there.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  certiin  sus- 
picion attaches  there  to  "  American  degrees." 
Men  of  high  mark  there  deprecate  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  any  American  institution  but 
those  which  possess  an  established  European 
reputation.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  cer- 
tain little  colleges,  from  which,  as  known  to 
the  Spectator,  the  donation  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  will  procure  a  degree  for  the  donor's 
pastor.  If  they  are  not  above  this,  their  hon- 
ors should  be  reserved  for  consumption  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

In  particular,  the  Spectator  rises  to  second 
the  motion  recently  made  by  a  distinguished 
educator,  that  colleges  which  violate  the 
rule  of  respectable  institutions  by  bestowing 
the  Ph.D.  on  persons  who  have  not  earned  it 
by  years  of  post-graduate  study  should  be 
published  in  a  blacklist,  as  little  better  than 
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dealers  in  "green  goods."  College  parch- 
ments, like  government  paper,  are  depreci- 
ated by  over-issue.  The  Spectator  remem- 
bers when  his  Alma  Mater  was  wont  to  con- 
fer the  M.A.  on  any  graduate  of  three  years' 
standing  who  still  retained  a  good  moral 
character,  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee.  A 
crowd  of  the  "boys"  had  come  back  for 
their  triennial,  and  were  in  the  treasurer's 
office  putting  down  their  names  at  five  dol- 
lars each  for  the  M.A.  "  Won't  you  sign  ?" 
said  the  treasurer  to  one  of  them.  "  No," 
said  he ;  "  it  is  quite  too  V-nal  an  affair." 
"But  think,"  said  the  treasurer,  " how  the 
money  helps  the  college."  The  Spectator, 
to  his  surprise,  recently  found  this  very  argu- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  M.A.  in  force 
at  one  of  the  oldest  English  seats  of  learning, 
along  with  the  old-fashioned  pronunciation 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  at  Columbia  and 
elsewhere  we  have  changed  all  that.  The 
M.A.  has  been  made  honorific  by  require- 
ments of  study  and  examination. 


According  to  St  Paul,  the  proper  way  to 
"  purchase  to  one's  self  a  good  degree  "  is  to 
do  good  work.  Only  let  the  work  be  in  the 
line  of  the  degree.  General  Jackson's  career 
as  a  mighty  fighter  was  hardly  congruous 
with  the  LL.D.  said  to  have  been  tendered 
him.  This  law  of  congruity  received  unique 
emphasis  in  the  case  of  a  meritorious  recipi- 
ent of  the  LL.D.  from  Harvard  many  years 
ago.  This  gentleman,  while  in  the  trade  of  a 
tanner  and  currier,  had  become  a  book-col- 
lector and  proficient  in  literature.  Edward 
Everett  called  attention  to  the  special  ap- 
propriateness of  the  LL.D.  in  his  case,  as  a 
"literary  leather-dresser."  The  Spectator 
recommends  for  congruity's  sake  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  obtain  between  the  D.D.  and 
the  S.T.D.  The  former  might  then  continue 
to  be  given,  as  often  now,  for  general  meri- 
toriousness  in  the  pastoral  office — pastors 
being  by  profession  Doctores  Divinitatis, 
teachers  of  divine  truth.  The  latter  is  strictly 
befitting  to  those  who  are  the  teachers  of 
teachers,  the  few  who  are  proficient  in  theo- 
logical lore.  These  are  the  real  Sacra 
Theologies  Doctores. 

But  some  excellent  men  for  conscience' 
sake  decline  all  such  distinctions  as  contrary 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  On  this 
ground  a  friend  of  the  Spectator,  a  scholar 
and  a  missionary,  earnestly  requested  his 
friends  never  to  address  him  by  the  D.D. 
he  had  received.  But  they  all  do  it  to  this 
day.  Equally  futile  was  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson 
Cox's  struggle  to  rid  himself  of  what  he  styled 
the  "  semi-lunar  fardels  "  which  an  admiring 
college  had  attached  to  his  name.     The  peo- 


ple liked  it  so,  though  it  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  one  who  seemed  both  untheological 
and  unconventional  that  they  do  not  like  it  so. 
Mr.  Beecher  is  the  only  minister  in  the  Spec- 
tator's recollection  who  has  successfully 
effaced  the  academic  brand,  having  the  peo- 
ple with  him  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  One 
may  sometimes  observe  the  translation  of  a 
youngish  man  from  a  village  to  a  city  pulpit 
followed  in  quick  succession  by  the  gift  of  a 
silk  robe  from  the  church  and  a  degree  from 
an  affiliated  college,  each  seeming  to  be,  in 
the  popular  view,  proper  insignia  of  the  posi- 
tion. 'Tis  said  that  "  kissing  goes  by  favor." 
If  favored,  then,  as  St  James  said,  "let  the 
brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is 
exalted."  If  unfavored,  let  him  agree  with 
the  Spectator  that  it  is  better  that  men  should 
ask,  Why  hasn't  he  been  decorated  ?  than, 
Why  has  he  ?  Long  ago,  when  prunella  was  a 
common  stuff  for  clergymen's  gowns,  Pope 
pointed  out  the  only  honor  to  be  cared  for, 
and  certain  to  be  ultimately  insisted  on : 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 
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The  first  of  July  a  party  of  girls  living  on 
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one  of  these  girls  is  living  under  conditions 
that  keep  vitality  at  the  lowest  point  Every 
one  of  them  has  been  more  or  less  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  during  the  past  winter. 
In  watching  them  the  surprise  is  that  they 
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Similarities  and  Contrasts  of  Christianity 

and  Buddhism1 

By  Professor  George  H.  Palmer 

Of  Harvard  University 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Glad  though  I  am  to  fulfill  my  ap- 
pointed task  to-night,  I  feel  that  it  is  an 
ungracious  one,  for  I  seem  to  be  set  in 
antagonism  to  my  admired  friend,  who 
has  stirred  me  as  deeply  as  he  has  stirred 
you.  And  yet  the  fundamental  compari- 
son of  ideas  need  not  involve  hostility. 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  place  Christian- 
ity in  a  certain  sense  in  contrast  with 
Buddhism,  but  I  hope  the  contrast  may 
only  bring  out  more  sharply  the  excellen- 
cies of  both. 

My  friend  has  asserted  that  there  is 
close  kinship  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity.  Indeed  there  is.  When 
you  survey  the  religions  of  the  world,  it 
is  evident  that  only  a  few  of  them  can  in 
any  sense  be  called  universal  religions. 
You  can  count  only  three  or  four  such. 
Christianity  is  one  of  them,  for  it  appeals 
to  man  as  man ;  and  it  has  proved  its 
title  by  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  one  na- 
tion no  more  than  to  another.  Buddhism 
is  another,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  at 
one  with  Christianity,  for  it  has  adjusted 
itself  to  nations  widely  unlike,  and  has 
shown  its  power  to  undergo  considerable 
variations.  The  very  difficulty  my  friend 
has  in  explaining  it  indicates  its  strength. 
He  told  you  that  there  were  almost  as 
many  varieties  of  Buddhism  as  explainers. 
The  same  is  true  of  Christianity.  I  ex- 
perience that  difficulty  no  less  than  he. 
And  it  is  for  from  discreditable  to  either 
of  these  great  faiths  that,  fundamental  as 
they  are,  solid  in  their  basal  teachings, 
they  adjust  themselves  to  every  era  and 
to  every  nationality. 

Beyond  these  faiths,  what  other  can 
claim  a  universal  title  ?  Mohammedanism  ? 
Mohammedanism  has  been  held  by  divers 
nationalities,  and  must  therefore  be  reck- 
oned as  in  a  sense  universal.  It  is  no 
mere  national  faith.     Yet  when  we  ex- 

>  An  address  before  the  Outlook  Club,  Montdalr,  N.  J., 
Friday,  April  23,  1896.  Stenographically  reported  for 
The  Outlook  by  G.  V.  V.  Pratt,  and  revised  by  the 
author.  Professor  Palmer's  address  followed  one  by 
the  well-known  Oriental  scholar,  Mr.  Dharmapala,  and 
the  two  formed  a  friendly  discussion  held  by  invitation 
of  the  Outlook  Club.— The  Editors. 


amine  closely  the  three  faiths  which  I 
have  called  universal,  I  still  must  hold 
that  only  to  Christianity  can  we  in  the 
highest  sense  rightly  apply  the  term — at 
least  so  far  as  I  understand  these  other 
two  faiths ;  for  the  longer  I  study  either 
of  them  the  more  necessary  I  find  such  a 
qualification  to  be.  My  understanding 
of  Buddhism  I  see  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  its  authorized  expounder 
here ;  my  acquaintance  with  Mohammed- 
anism is  not  large.  I  say,  therefore, 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  competent  to  contrast 
these  faiths  with  Christianity,  I  can 
hardly  give  them  the  title  of  universal  in 
the  same  sense  as  I  give  it  to  Christian- 
ity ;  for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  each  of  these 
faiths  takes  into  account  but  a  single  sec- 
tion of  a  man's  being.  They  show  us  the 
nobility  of  that  side  of  ourselves,  but  they 
leave  out  other  sides.  Therefore  I  think 
both  of  these  may  be  called  universal  sim- 
ply in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  nation.  They  are 
not  universal  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to 
man  as  man.  Of  course,  if  I  found  this 
to  be  the  case  with  Buddhism  I  should 
confess  myself  a  Buddhist ;  for,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  test  of  religious  truth  is 
inclusiveness.  That  was  a  noble  saying 
of  Leibnitz  :  Every  denial  is  false  ;  every 
affirmation  true.  And  something  of  this 
sort  we  must  assert  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion. We  must  declare  all  exclusions 
evil.  We  must  make  that  our  faith  which 
presents  the  amplest  view  of  humanity. 
Accordingly,  so  far  as  my  friend  has  an- 
nounced a  positive  righteousness  in  his 
explanation  of  Buddhism,  let  us  all  claim 
it  as  our  own.  Let  us  say,  Yes,  this  is  not 
merely  Buddhism;  it  is  religion,  it  is 
Christianity.  I  certainly  am  not  here  to 
attack  any  of  the  beautiful  truths  which 
he  nas  presented.  Righteousness  is  a 
difficult  affair  at  best,  and  wherever  it 
flourishes  let  us  admire  it  and  ally  our- 
selves with  it.  I  refrain  from  calling  my- 
self a  Buddhist  only  because  I  am  obliged 
to  ask  (though  I  see  how  largely  this  re- 
ligion has  given  peace  to  millions  of  man* 
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kind  and  has  taught  them  to  endure  hard- 
ships quietly) — still  I  am  obliged  to  ask, 
Does  it  provide  a  way  for  carrying  its 
votaries  further  still  ?  Or  does  it,  while 
teaching  them  its  own  middle  group  of 
virtues,  prevent  advance  beyond  these? 
Has  it  the  power  to  permeate  secular  in- 
stitutions with  righteousness  and  to  make 
its  votaries  perceive  that  these  are  not 
secular  but  sacred  ?  Can  it  impart  to  us 
fuller  submission  and  pity,  and  lift  us  at 
the  same  time  into  larger  power  and  glad- 
ness ?  If  it  can — and  I  must  say  that  the  ex- 
position of  it  which  we  have  heard  to-night 
arouses  much  hope — if  it  can,  then  all  of 
us  are  Buddhists  as  well  as  Christians. 

I  seem  to  perceive,  however,  certain 
preconceptions  involved  in  Buddhism 
which  differ  considerably  from  those 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  own  faith. 
These  differences  may  be  but  a  difference 
of  emphasis.  Yet  emphasis,  too,  is  an  im- 
portant affair ;  and  I  have  thought  that  I 
might  best  get  at  the  relations  of  the  two 
great  faiths,  as  I  imperfectly  understand 
them,  if  I  should  take  up  three  or  four 
points  in  which  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  similar,  and 
then  lay  bare  the  foundations  either  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement.  And 
let  me  press  still  further  the  warning  my 
friend  grave.  He  warned  you  not  to  go  to 
second-hand  sources  if  you  would  know 
anything  about  Buddhism.  That  is  a 
widespiead  danger  to-day.  We  have  had 
many  pictures  of  it,  some  seductively 
beautiful,  some  repellent.  But  we  should 
avoid  both.  Charming  as  we  may  find 
the  "  Light  of  Asia,"  I  cannot  think  it  is 
a  trustworthy  picture  of  Buddhism.  No 
more  accurate  is  the  Buddhism  of  our 
esoteric  Buddhists.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  we  rely  on  the  critics  of 
Buddhism,  interesting  as  their  works  often 
are.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  original  Buddhistic  literature  is 
now  translated  in  Max  M tiller's  "  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East.'1  In  these  you  draw 
straight  from  the  sources.  Here  you  con- 
front Buddhibm  as  directly  as  the  Chris- 
tian does  his  New  Testament.  And*  if  it 
should  seem  to  you  that  the  mass  of  this 
literature  is  too  large,  let  me  add  that 
within  the  last  year  an  admirable  manual 
has  appeared  which  will  give  you  in  brief 
compass  a  capital  selection  of  the  original 
writings.     Mr.  Henry  C.  Warren  has  ar- 


ranged together  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  in  his  "  Buddh- 
ism in  Translations,"  which  forms  the 
third  volume  of  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series.  This  work  is  particularly  valuable 
for  our  purpose,  because,  as  my  friend  has 
remarked,  the  purest  form  of  Buddhism 
is  that  which  has  been  preserved  in  Cey- 
lon. Mr.  Warren's  translations  have 
been  made  from  the  Pali  texts  of  Ceylon, 
and  I  shall  take  pains  to  rest  all  I  have  to 
say  on  this  original  text  as  so  translated. 
When,  then,  we  come  to  consider  the 
points  in  which  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
are  outwardly  at  one,  although  with  a 
certain  inward  diversity,  we  may  name  as 
the  first  of  them  that  they  are  both  gos- 
pels of  deliverance.  Of  the  teacher 
Buddha  no  less  than  of  the  teacher  Jesus 
it  can  be  said  that  he  was  anointed  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captive,  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised. 
It  was  to  this  that  the  Buddha  was  first 
called.  Brought  up  in  seclusion,  supplied 
with  whatever  might  minister  to  personal 
comfort,  but  kept  from  all  touch  with  the 
miseries  of  the  world,  this  young  prince, 
riding  abroad  one  day,  saw  by  the  care- 
lessness of  his  guards  three  dreadful 
sights — an  old  man,  a  diseased  man,  and 
a  dead  man — and  at  once  there  was  re- 
vealed to  him  the  misery  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  very  nature  of  existence. 
These  were  the  things  which  startled  the 
Buddha  and  set  him  upon  his  career  of 
compassion.  In  them  he  saw  that  misery 
was  no  accident  As  you  read  his  ser- 
mons, it  is  remarkable  how  that  on  which 
he  fixes  attention  is  the  misery  which  is 
inevitable,  that  which  is  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  man.  Little  has  he  to  say 
about  inequalities  of  wealth,  little  of  oc- 
casional accidents — wars,  family  disturb- 
ances, commercial  speculations  gone  awry 
— such  troubles  as  greatly  distress  you 
and  me.  Little  does  he  disturb  himself 
about  these.  That  which  weighs  upon 
him  is  the  suffering  incorporated  in  the 
frame  of  the  world.  And  as  he  meditates 
upon  this,  he  perceives  that  all  real  misery 
springs  from  a  single  root :  We  are  limited 
and  transient  beings.  Yet  there  is  that 
in  us  which  presses  past  the  limit,  and 
expresses  itself  as  desire.  We  seek  for 
something  beyond.     In  ourselves  we  are 
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incomplete  and  impermanent.  We  long 
to  be  more;  and  it  is  this  longing,  a  long- 
ing that  never  can  be  stayed  so  long  as 
we  are  what  we  are,  which  is  the  root  of 
evil.  It  is  an  evil  planted  in  our  natures, 
and  we  cannot  escape  it.  Death  is  for 
every  man,  sickness  and  old  age  are  for 
every  man — failure  of  desire,  in  short, 
must  come  to  every  man.  Therefore  the 
Buddha  makes  his  whole  gospel  address 
itself  to  this  practical  point — to  see  how 
nature's  misery  may  be  extirpated.  Again 
and  again  he  warns  us  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  speculative  questions,  that 
the  fact  of  suffering  is  the  one  important 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  in  view  of  it 
nobody  has  a  right  to  think  of  anything 
else.  As  I  have  feared  I  might  in  some 
respect  misrepresent  his  teaching,  I  copy 
here  a  few  of  his  statements. 

"The  religious  life,"  he  says,  "does 
not  depend  upon  the  dogma  that  the  saint 
exists  or  does  not  exist  after  death ;  for 
there  still  remain  birth,  death,  old  age, 
sorrow,  lamentation,  misery,  and  despair, 
for  the  extinction  of  which  in  the  present 
life  l  am  prescribing.  Accordingly,  bear 
always  in  mind  what  it  is  which  I  have 
elucidated  and  what  it  is  which  I  have 
not  elucidated.  I  have  not  elucidated 
that  the  world  is  eternal  or  not  eternal, 
that  the  soul  and  body  are  identical  or 
not  identical,  that  the  saint  exists  after 
death  or  does  not  exist.  But  the  origin 
of  misery  have  I  elucidated,  the  cessation 
of  misery  have  I  elucidated,  and  the  path 
leading  to  the  cessation  of  misery  have  I 
elucidated.  And  why  have  I  elucidated 
this  ?  Because  this  profits,  has  to  do  with 
the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  tends  to 
aversion,  absence  of  passion,  cessation, 
quiescence,  knowledge,  supreme  wisdom. 
Therefore  have  I  elucidated  it.  Bear, 
then,  always  in  mind  what  I  have  eluci- 
dated and  what  I  have  not  elucidated." 

This,  then,  is  the  gospel  of  the  Buddha. 
It  aims  at  the  stoppage  of  misery.  But 
how  can  it  be  stopped  ?  Is  it  not  inevi- 
table ?  Obviously,  so  long  as  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  limit  and  seek  to  pass  it,  so 
long  there  must  be  yearning  and  so  long 
there  must  be  pain.  The  only  means, 
then,  of  stopping  human  misery  is  to  stop 
human  desire,  for  that  is  the  root  of  every 
trouble.  Only  when  desire  has  altogether 
passed  away  can  misery  cease.  Is  this 
pessimism?    I  certainly  do  not  like  to 


use  that  obnoxious  word  in  the  presence 
of  my  gentle  friend.  Yet  as  we  reflect 
how  Christianity  faces  this  same  tremen- 
dous problem,  there  appears  a  notable  con- 
trast in  emphasis.  Christianity  knows  of 
death,  knows  of  old  age,  knows  of  disease, 
and  is  cheerful  before  them,  looks  upon 
them  indeed  as  the  very  means  which 
may  assist  us  in  that  for  which  we  are 
here.  These  are  valuable  forces,  it  tells 
us ;  for  in  this  world  we  are  co-workers 
with  God,  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
our  own  upbuilding,  and  through  these 
very  agencies  that  upbuilding  may  be  ac- 
complished. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  some  such  exalted 
ideas  visited  the  mind  of  the  Buddha.  It 
may  be  that  when  he  urged  that  we  should 
stop  all  desire  and  in  the  obliteration  of 
this  gain  peace,  it  may  be  that  he  hid 
some  such  notion  as  Jesus  taught  in  his 
adoption  of  suffering.  But  certainly  that 
nobler  conception  is  vaguely  expressed. 
Christianity  is  an  optimistic  faith.  We 
speak  of  Jesus,  it  is  true,  as  a  man  of  sor- 
rows ;  time  after  time  it  is  recorded  that 
he  wept,  and  I  do  not  read  that  he  laughed. 
And  yet,  after  all,  the  impression  left  upon 
us  is  one  of  perpetual  hope.  We  find 
Jesus  eating  and  drinking  and  taking  part 
in  the  festivities  of  earth,  at  no  time  warn- 
ing us  that  desire  is  evil ;  on  the  contrary, 
rather  encouraging  us  to  be  as  full  as 
possible  of  desire,  to  live  the  largest  pos- 
sible life ;  not  bidding  us  reduce  life  to 
its  lowest  terms  and  blot  out  impulse, 
but  rather  to  seek  to  be  filled  with  his 
own  triumphant  fullness.  And  is  not  that 
the  view  of  Christianity  which  we  our- 
selves hold?  Who  is  there  here  who 
counts  a  single  impulse  of  his  nature  evil, 
or  would  have  a  single  impulse  of  that 
nature  blotted  out?  Would  he  not  labor 
rather  that,  through  the  harmonizing  of 
his  multitudinous  impulses,  a  stronger 
nature  still  might  be  built  up  ?  But  in 
Buddhism  I  do  not  find  teaching  of  this 
transfiguring  sort.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  to  proclaim  a  recoil  from 
life  because  misery  is  planted  at  its  heart 
So  overcome  is  the  Buddha  with  a  sense 
of  pain  that  he  would  escape  from  it  by 
blotting  out  our  very  desires.  I  can  only 
say  that,  if  this  be  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  Buddhism — perhaps  it  is  not — then 
I  must  remain  a  Christian,  because  I  de- 
sire more  life,  an4  am  for  fr°m  wishing 
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•    for  less.    To  my  mind  Christ  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  second  point  of 
agreement,  that  which  I  may  call  the 
stress  which  the  two  religions  lay  on  a 
right  understanding  of  personality.  Each 
of  them  insists  upon  this.  With  both  of 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  person  is  funda- 
mental. But  they  are  still  more  closely 
akin;  for  each  recognizes  that  curious 
fact  in  the  nature  of  the  person,  that  his 
true  life  is  a  perpetual  dying.  With  both, 
therefore,  self-denial  is  all-important. 
The  &im  of  Buddhism  is  to  put  all  notion 
of  self  away,  to  banish  it  entirely ;  and  is 
not  this  the  teaching  of  Christianity  also  ? 
Everywhere  and  always  Christianity  is 
self-sacrifice.  This  I  know,  and  yet  once 
more  I  feel  the  two  emphases  to  be 
divergent.  In  Buddhism,  self,  the  ego, 
personal  consciousness,  is  the  source  of 
all  the  misery  of  which  we  have  spoken — 
a  misery  the  greater  because,  if  we  would 
but  look,  there  is  no  real  ground  for  it 
In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  ego.  The 
fancy  that  it  exists  is  the  one  poisonous 
delusion  of  life.  There  is  only  an  unsub- 
stantial succession  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness, the  earlier  inducing  the  later,  each 
actual,  but  the  related  whole  altogether 
non-existent.  For  the  Buddhists,  like  the 
Nominalists  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the 
Positivists  of  to-day,  attach  significance 
to  the  particular  element  and  not  to  the 
related  organism.  This  they  are  never 
tired  of  illustrating.  For  example:  Is 
this  a  chariot?  I  see  the  wheel,  the 
pole,  the  seat:  is  any  one  of  them 
the  chariot?  No,  none  of  them.  Well, 
where,  then,  is  the  chariot?  There  is 
no  chariot  Each  part  is  real,  but  the 
whole  unreal.  The  same  analysis  is 
applied  to  man.  Is  the  hair  the  person  ? 
Is  the  face?  No.  The  breath?  No. 
This  thought?  No.  That  affection? 
No.  Well,  then,  why  talk  about  an  ego  at 
all.  There  is  no  self.  This  conclusion, 
startling  as  it  seems,  was  regarded  by  the 
Buddha  as  the  very  heart  of  his  gospel. 
For  when  he  summons  me  to  put  away 
desire,  how  can  I  heartily  put  it  away  so 
long  as  I  believe  that  I  am  a  personal 
ego?  Cherishing  this  delusion,  I  am 
sure  to  seek  something  for  myself.  The 
only  hope  of  apathetic  peace  is  in  the 
frank  recognition  that  there  is  in  me  no 
person  whatever.    As   on  this  point  I 


fear  I  may  mislead  you,  I  will  cite  die 
words  of  the  Buddha  himself: 

"The  wise  man  grasps  the  fourfold 
emptiness  disclosed  in  the  words,  (I  am  no- 
where anything  for  any  one,  and  nowhere 
is  there  for  me  anything  or  any  one.' 
And  how  ?  He  sees  that  he  has  no  ego 
anywhere,  none  to  bring  forward  to  be 
anything  for  any  one  else,  none  to  bring 
forward  to  play  the  rdle  of  brother,  friend, 
or  follower.  He  sees,  too,  that  no  one 
has  an  ego  to  be  anything  to  him,  no  ego 
to  bring  forward  in  any  rdle,  either  of  a 
brother,  friend,  or  follower.  Thus,  inas- 
much as  he  sees  that  there  is  no  ego  any- 
where, that  he  has  none  to  bring  forward 
to  any  one  else,  and  that  no  one  can 
bring  anything  of  the  sort  to  himself, 
he  has  grasped  the  fourfold  emptiness. 
Therefore  has  it  been  said, 
Misery  only  doth  exist,  none  miserable. 
No  doer  is  there,  naught  save  the  deed  is 

found. 
Nirvana  is,  but  not  the  man  who  seeks  it 
The  path  exists,  but  not  the  traveler  on  it" 

These  words  can  mean  but  one  thing : 
personality  is  an  object  of  abhorrence,  and 
is  to  be  altogether  rejected.  Any  belief 
in  our  existence  is  based  on  ignorance. 
Lest  you  should  suppose  that  the  Buddha 
is  referring  here  to  our  bodily  existence, 
and  is  merely  asserting  that  this  body  is 
not  myself,  I  will  read  one  more  extract : 

"  Even  the  ignorant,  unconverted  man 
may  conceive  an  aversion  for  this  body, 
which  is  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
may  divest  himself  of  passion  for  it  and 
attain  to  freedom  from  it  But  that 
which  is  called  mind,  intellect,  conscious- 
ness— here  ignorant,  unconverted  man  is 
not  equal  to  divesting  himself  of  passion 
and  attaining  to  freedom.  Because  from 
time  immemorial  he  has  held,  cherished, 
and  affected  the  notion,  'This  is  mine;' 
•This  am  I ;'  *  This  is  my  ego.'  But  it 
were  better  if  he  regarded  the  body  as  an 
ego  rather  than  the  mind.  Because  it  is 
evident  that  this  body  which  is  composed 
of  the  four  elements  may  last  two,  three, 
four  years,  last  five  years,  last  twenty 
years,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  one  hundred 
years,  or  even  more.  But  that  which  is 
called  mind,  intellect,  consciousness,  keeps 
up  an  incessant  round  by  day  and  by 
night  of  perishing  as  on£  thing,  and 
springing  up  as  another." 

In  the  mind,  accordingly,  no  more  than 
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in  the  body,  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
personal  existence  to  be  found.  Personal 
consciousness,  an  ego,  is  an  illusion,  and 
the  most  mischievous  of  all  illusions. 
Now,  of  course,  none  of  us  believe  that 
side  by  side  with  all  our  other  powers 
there  exists  a  separated  ego.  No  man  is 
so  superstitious  as  this.  What  we  do 
recognize  is  that  the  organization  of  all 
our  powers  constitutes  a  veritable  person- 
ality, and  that  this  personality  cannot  be 
denied  or  disregarded  without  overthrow- 
ing every  standard  by  which  moral  worth 
is  estimated.  This  I  understand  to  be 
everywhere  assumed  in  Jesus'  teaching. 
Personality  is  in  his  eyes  infinitely  im- 
portant. Nothing  can  be  of  equal  worth 
with  it.  What  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ?  To  the  person  the 
universe  is  subordinated ;  for  the  sake  of 
personality  all  else  exists.  Horror  of 
individual  destruction  is  a  distinctive  note 
in  Christianity.  Each  one  through  con- 
sciousness is  given  charge  of  himself; 
he  is  to  build  himself  up  into  steadfast 
character,  into  powerful  personality.  On 
this  Jesus  perpetually  dwells.  His  whole 
gospel  is  occupied  with  pointing  out  how 
as  persons  we  may  become  strong.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Jesus 
insists  on  renunciation;  but  let  us  be 
clear  about  that.  Self-denial  we  must 
practice,  yet  self-assertion  at  the  same 
time.  For  are  there  not  possible  two  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  self  ?  There  is  the  isolated 
self,  my  own  separate  individual  being,  in 
which  I  pit  myself  against  you;  I,  not 
you,  I  detached  from  you,  1  the  rival  of 
you,  I  for  whom  all  are  and  to  whom 
all  must  be  in  subjection.  This  is  the 
hideous  view,  for  it  presents  man  as  iso- 
lated, and  against  this  self  Jesus  warns  us. 
Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground, 
connecting  itself  with  the  surroundings, 
that  which  is  most  terrible  shall  befall  it : 
it  abideth  alone.  Here  is  the  selfish  self, 
the  self  which  we  should  shun.  But  Jesus 
also  explains  what  the  true  self  is.  "  I 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  Abide 
in  me,  as  I  abide  in  the  Father."  That 
is,  the  conjunct  self  is  the  noble  self, 
knitting  me  with  my  fellows,  myself  in 
relations.  This  is  to  be  the  object  of 
deepest  respect,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
very  basis  of  society,  and  in  Jesus1  mind 
it  takes  its  place  as  the  standard  of  all 
morality.    Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 


as  thyself.  He  does  not  say,  hate  your- 
self, turn  away  from  yourself,  empty  your- 
self of  everything — not  at  all.  But  he 
asks,  "  What  is  a  man  advantaged  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  himself  ?" 

Now,  because  Jesus  is  constantly  call- 
ing us  to  self-renunciation,  it  is  easy  to 
confuse  the  evil  self  with  the  noble  self  • 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
such  confusion  got  into  Buddhism.  Con- 
sciousness of  personality  has  been  a 
matter  of  slow  growth  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Buddha  should  have  had  an  imperfect 
conception  of  it.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
root  of  all  asceticism.  I  am  undoubtedly 
to  deny  myself  as  a  separate  individual, 
but  that  is  because  I  am  to  be  as  fully  as 
possible  a  rational  person.  Since  in  order 
to  live  I  must  die,  the  ascetic  would  de- 
stroy himself  altogether.  Our  popular 
hymn  says :  , 

O  to  be  nothing,  nothing ! 
Only  to  lie  at  his  feet, 

A  broken  and  empty  vessel, 
For  the  Master's  service  meet. 

What  blasphemy  !  An  empty  vessel 
suited  to  the  service  of  the  Master  ?  No, 
never  I  The  most  perfect  vessel,  the  full- 
est vessel,  this  shall  be  ours.  And  that 
is  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  not  to 
starve  and  abolish  ourselves ;  it  is  to  fill 
ourselves  full  and  render  ourselves  potent 
individuals,  that  we  may  be  forever  God's 
efficient  servants. 

And  this  leads  to  the  third  point  As 
I  understand  it,  Buddhism  accords  rever- 
ence to  natures  higher  than  our  own.  It 
sees  that  humanity  cannot  be  studied  by 
itself,  but  must  be  considered  in  its  divine 
connections.  Just  so  does  Christianity. 
We  are  children  of  a  Father,  made  in  his 
image,  and  called  to  be  perfect  as  he  is 
perfect.  Yet  here,  if  I  do  not  grossly 
mistake,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  for  I  cannot 
discover  a  God  in  Buddhism — a  single 
God  ;  and  a  religion  with  no  God  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  Christian  to  conceive.  It  is 
true,  Buddhism  contains  a  multitude  of 
gods.  They  are  beings  like  ourselves 
who  have  already  passed  a  righteous  life 
on  earth,  and  yet  a  life  not  completely 
righteous ;  beings  who  were  unable  to  sup- 
press altogether  their  turbulent  ego  here, 
and  allowed  sufficient  of  it  to  remain  to 
keep  them  still  in  existence.    Therefore 
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in  their  own  fashion  they  abide,  inhabit- 
ing graded  heavens,  according  to  the 
degree  which  their  holiness  has  reached. 
But  eventually  they  too  will  die,  for  per- 
sonality is  no  more  real  in  them  than  it  is 
in  us.  Once  more  let  me  read : 
.  "  The  length  of  life  of  the  gods  who 
make  their  abode  in  the  realm  of  the  infin- 
ity of  space  is  20,000  cycles ;  in  the  realm 
of  the  infinity  of  consciousness,  40,000 
cycles;  in  the  realm  of  nothingness, 
60,000  cycles;  in  the  realm  of  neither 
perception  nor  yet  non-perception,  84,000 
cycles." 

In  short,  their  immortality  is  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  attained  to  nothingness. 
Nothingness  is  the  divine  condition,  be- 
cause in  it  selfhood  and  desire  nave 
passed  away.  There  can  be  no  supreme 
God  because  non-perception  is  high  above 
perception,  unconsciousness  above  con- 
scieusness.  Whoever  would  be  divine,  let 
him  take  the  path  of  negation.  By  this 
path  the  saint  even  in  this  life  may  attain 
something  like  the  life  of  the  gods. 
Hypnotizing  himself,  he  may  here  escape 
from  consciousness.  In  Mr.  Warren's 
book,  page  294,  you  will  find  in  detail 
the  means  by  which  this  heavenly  trance 
may  be  induced.  It  must  not  be  practiced 
in  the  middle  of  the  monastery,  but  in 
some  concealed  spot,  in  a  cave  or  roofed 
hut.  On  a  cloth  or  skin  a  circle  is  made 
of  well-kneaded  clay,  from  which  all  grass 
and  roots  have  been  removed.  This  is 
placed  on  the  ground  and  gazed  at,  and 
the  monk  must  repeat  over  and  over  some 
suitable  words,  such  as  Broad  One,  Broad 
One,  Broad  One.  He  must  contemplate 
the  circle  with  eyes  open  and  shut,  and 
this  for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times, 
or  even  more.  When  in  his  meditalion 
the  circle  appears  equally  visible  whether 
his  eyes  are  open  or  shut,  that  is  the 
securing  of  the  mental  reflex.  That  is 
inanition. 

Now,  our  thought  of  God  and  of  our 
approach  to  him  is  surely  marked  with  a 
different  emphasis  from  this.  We  look 
to  him  as  a  living  God  and  as  the  God  of 
our  lives.  We  are  called  on  to  serve  him 
with  all  the  heart  and  all  the  mind  and 
all  the  soul.  We  believe  that  even  the 
limitations  in  which  we  now  live  do  not 
separate  us  from  him,  for  Jesus  has  shown 
us  how  acceptance  of  limitation  is  ap- 
proach to  God.     He  has  pointed  out  how 


the  more  completely  men  we  are,  the  more 
identified  with  God.  He  has  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
God  and  man,  and  has  thus  lifted  us  up 
into  his  presence.  The  sacred  term  which 
is  forever  on  Jesus'  lips  is  "the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  we  are  to  pray  that  this 
may  come  upon  earth  into  our  very  life 
here — our  life,  with  all  its  complexity,  with 
all  its  seeming  secularity — and  that  this 
be  the  divine  life.  Now,  I  must  say  that 
I  feel  a  large  difference  of  emphasis 
between  this  stately  ideal  of  a  life  lived 
in  company  with  God  and  that  of  the 
Buddhist  saintship.  I  would  not  overlook 
the  importance  of  the  remark  which  my 
friend  made.  He  said  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Buddha  the  current  ignoble  con- 
ceptions of  the  supreme  God  made  it 
a  righteous  thing  to  protest  altogether 
against  his  existence.  I  can  well  believe 
it.  But  even  so,  if  that  protest  has  sur- 
vived in  Buddhism,  Buddhism  bears  tbe 
mark  of  a  special  time  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  universal  religion. 

Yet,  lastly,  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
are  at  one  in  this :  that  they  perceive  our 
life  here  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  if  rightly 
lived  it  must  be  lived  in  view  of  an 
eternal  life  or  a  life  hereafter.  Life  does 
not  cease  with  our  departure ;  it  continues 
still  beyond,  and  that  life  beyond  will  be 
shaped  by  the  life  here.  Indeed,  no  dis- 
crimination can  be  made  on  grounds  of 
time.  A  fall  from  a  horse,  contact  with 
a  fever-germ — these  things  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  eternal  life.  So  the  Buddha 
teaches,  so  Jesus  teaches.  Eternal  life  is 
something  here  and  now,  if  it  ever  is 
to  be.  Both  teachers  insist  on  this.  Yet, 
once  more,  there  is  here  a  strange  differ- 
ence of  emphasis  ;  for  that  which  is 
promised  in  Buddhism  is  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  righteous  here,  so  shall 
existence  hereafter  be  shortened ;  where- 
as in  Christianity  it  is  promised  that  in 
proportion  as  we  are  righteous  here  we 
may  be  assured  of  an  immortal  life  here- 
after. We  have  already  seen  how  in 
Buddhism  desire  is  regarded  as  the  evil 
thing  and  as  that  which  produces  exist- 
ence. When,  then,  a  man  is  filled  with 
desire  up  to  the  moment  of  death,  there- 
after that  self-asserting  desire  goes  on. 
He  is  reborn  and  given  further  oppor- 
tunity. He  may  still  maintain  a  degree 
of  self-assertion  and  be  born  over  and 
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over  again.  This  is  the  immortality  of 
Buddhism.  But  if  he  succeeds  in  alto- 
gether suppressing  desire,  if  he  can  en- 
tirely obliterate  personality,  then  he  has 
attained  to  Nirvana  here  and  hereafter. 
I  have  just  read  you  a  passage  in  which 
the  means  of  attaining  Nirvana  in  this 
life  are  described.  But  since  Nirvana  is 
a  much-disputed  term,  difficult  to  grasp, 
it  will  be  safest  to  read  an  authoritative 
definition  of  it :  "  In  Nirvana  there  is  a 
complete  fading  out  and  cessation  of 
desire.  Therefore  is  Nirvana  called  a 
letting  go,  a  loosing  hold,  a  relinquishment 
and  non-adhesion.  For  Nirvana  is  but 
one,  but  its  names  based  on  its  opposi- 
tions are  many — to  wit,  complete  fading 
out,  complete  cessation,  a  letting  go,  a 
loosing  hold,  a  relinquishment,  a  non- 
adhesion,  the  perishing  of  passion,  the 
perishing  of  infatuation,  the  perishing  of 
desire,  non-origination,  the  non-existent, 
deliverance  from  conception,  deliverance 
from  rebirth."    This  is  Nirvana. 

Now,  I  readily  admit  that  the#  spiritual 
man  who  has  already  comprehended 
eternal  life  can  interpret  that  noble  thought 
of  eternal  life  into  such  expressions  as 
these.  Yet  we  must  all  be  struck  with 
this  fact :  eternal  life  is  here  described  in 
negative  terms.  In  Christianity  it  is  de- 
scribed in  positive  terms.  "  In  my  Fa- 
ther's house  are  many  mansions. "  '*  I  give 
you  to  drink  of  eternal  life."  "  Believe 
on  me  and  ye  shall  have  eternal  life." 
All  these  statements  are  positive.  If 
Buddhism — as  has  sometimes  been  as- 
serted— means  by  Nirvana  that  which 
Christianity  means  by  eternal  life,  I  can 
only  say  that  Christianity  is  bolder  and 
has  expressed  its  meaning  with  far  greater 
precision. 

Here,  then,  we  have  passed  in  brief  re- 
view the  four  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Buddhism — the  doctrines  of  evil,  of  man, 
of  God,  and  of  immortality.  I  suppose 
they  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
every  religion.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
all  which  is  positive,  strong,  helpful  in 
them  we  accept  ?  We  are  Buddhists  to 
this  degree :  we  go  forth  in  compassion  ; 
we  seek  self-renunciation  ;  we  lift  up  our 
eyes  on  high ;  we  look  for  a  life  to  come. 
Therefore,  I  hold  that  so  far  as  these  four 
lines  are  concerned  we  have  no  need  to 
become  Buddhists.  But  I  suppose  I 
must  say  a  little  more  than  that.     I  feel 


obliged  to  say  that  because  of  the  differ- 
ences, perhaps  only  of  emphasis,  which  I 
have  pointed  out  in  Buddhism,  Buddhism 
seems  to  me  to  be  incompetent  to  much 
for  which  Christianity  is  competent  I 
find  in  the  teachings  of  Buddha  little  pro- 
vision for  the  great  organic  institutions 
of  society.  The  family  does  not  naturally 
spring  from  such  a  soil.  Of  course  the 
family  exists  under  Buddhism.  It  is  tol- 
erated. But,  after  all,  the  call  of  the 
Buddha  is  always  to  a  monastic  life,  and 
the  thoroughgoing  Buddhist  is  a  monk. 
Monkery  is  deeply  planted  in  the  nature 
of  Buddhism.  The  family,  if  it  exists, 
exists  by  force  of  nature,  a  subordinated 
institution.  Woman  as  woman  has  no 
well-grounded  dignity.  Nor  do  I  see  any 
provision  in  Buddhism  for  the  upbuilding 
.of  a  State.  The  organic  union  of  man 
with  man  in  spiritual  bonds  is  something 
on  which  Buddhibm  depends,  but  which 
it  does  not  expressly  sanction.  Society 
under  Buddhism  would  seem  to  me  to  re- 
main a  little  secular.  In  the  same  way 
the  corporate  church  is  haidly  provided 
for.  Each  Buddhist  is  seeking  after  an 
eternal  life,  but  he  does  not  conceive  this 
as  integrally  involved  in  that  of  his  fellow. 
It  is  true  a  great  compassion,  a  yearning 
sense  of  the  misery  of  the  world,  saves 
the  Buddhist  from  much  that  is  narrow 
in  his  creed  at  this  point  But  for  the 
organic  church  as  we  understand  it  I  see 
small  provision  in  the  teaching  of  Buddha. 
And  if  these  great  organic  institutions  are 
largely  left  on  one  side — are  allowed  to 
be  provided  for  rather  by  our  instincts 
than  by  our  spiritual  faiths — will  it  not 
also  fare  hard  with  science  and  art  ?  With- 
out harshness,  I  think  we  may  say  that 
there  is  a  certain  weakness  in  the  nature 
of  Buddhism  in  respect  to  matters  of  this 
sort.  For  if  our  aim  is  to  escape  pain 
and  to  subjugate  the  personal  life,  we  are 
not  likely  largely  to  expand  in  the  direc- 
tions of  science  and  of  art. 

In  this  address  I  have  been  comparing 
Buddhism  with  Christianity  and  calling  it 
the  smaller  faith.  This  I  believe,  but  I 
believe  also  that  it  is  a  faith  which,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  truly  noble.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  had  no  time  to  do  honor  to  its 
followers  for  the  lofty  inspiration  which 
they  have  justly  drawn  from  it  I  cannot 
close,  however,  till  I  have  expressed  my 
reverent    admiration   for    the    pity,   the 
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patience,  the  intellectual  acumen,  the 
broad  tolerance,  and  the  simple  dignity 
which  characterized  the  Buddha  as  they 
characterized  the  Christ,  and  which  have 
characterized  the  followers  of  the  earlier 
teacher  in  larger  measure  than  those  of 
the  later.  Our  attack  upon  Buddhism 
must  be  a  friendly  one,  for  we  want  it  all 
— everything  in  it  which  is  positive. 
Gladly  do  we  welcome  it  and  take  it  for 
our  instruction.  The  only  reason  that 
could  ever  induce  us  to  oppose  it  is  be- 
cause it  seems  to  us  little  where  we  want 
a  religion  large.  In  my  judgment,  during 
the  next  fifty  years,  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  religion,  there  is  sure  to  come  a 
struggle   between    the  large  faiths   and 


what  I  call  the  partial  faiths,  between  the 
East  and  the  West  Up  to  fifty  years 
ago,  as  Mr.  Dharmapala  pointed  out  to 
you,  the  East  and  the  West  had  not  dis- 
covered one  another.  We  professed  to 
live  upon  a  globe,  we  were  living  upon  a 
hemisphere.  Now  we  must  address  our- 
selves to  the  entire  earth,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  before  long  there  will  come  a 
clinch  and  a  struggle  between  the  relig- 
ious ideals  of  its  two  sides.  Let  us  only 
ask  that  in  that  struggle  all  that  is  pre- 
cious in  belief  may  survive ;  that  from 
each  of  those  faiths  which  we  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  our  own  there  may  come  to  us 
so  beautiful  a  teacher  as  we  have  with  us 
to-night. 


Protection  and  the  Farmer 

By  David  Lubin 


TO  form'  conclusive  opinions  for 
*  present  guidance  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  generalizations 
of  passed  marked  events  is  conservatism ; 
to  do  so  from  present  events  is  radicalism. 
There  are,  as  a  rule,  elements  of  truth  and 
of  error  in  both  conservatism  and  radi- 
calism, and  it  is  the  function  of  the  critic 
to  point  out  "  the  happy  medium" — the 
path  we  should  go.  In  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment the  critic  performs  an  important 
function ;  the  more  so  in  a  Republic  in 
which  the  power  of  determination  is  vested 
in  the  individual  citizen. 

The  citizen  critics  of  the  United  States 
are  confronted  by  a  most  serious  problem ; 
a  problem,  it  is  true,  which  clamors  for 
solution  not  alone  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  the  important  countries  of 
western  and  central  Europe.  The  prob- 
lem referred  to  is  in  the  adoption  of  proper 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  disturbance 
in  the  economic  conditions.  That  such  a 
problem  is  here  no  one  can  truthfully 
deny,  but  its  cause  and  remedy  are  not  so 
clearly  manifest.  Schemes  and  plans  are 
offered  in  abundance,  but  the  question 
still  remains,  Which  of  the  schemes  and 
plans  shall  be  adopted  ?  "  Adopt  mine," 
says  the  conservatve  gold  man.  "No, 
but  adopt  mine,"  says  the  radical  silver 
man.  "  Adopt  mine,"  says  the  conserva- 
tive protectionist  "  No,  but  adopt  mine," 
•ays  the  radical  free-trader. 


Before  we  adopt  any,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  critic  to  analyze  and  synthesize 
all  the  important  factors  which  caused 
the  disturbance,  with  the  aim  in  view  of 
more  accurately  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
which  should  remove  it.  In  the  endeavor 
to  do  this  we  may  find  it  advantageous  to 
first  understand  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  that  "agriculture  is  the  foundation 
industry."  Do  we  simply  mean  that  it  is 
so  because  agricultural  products  come 
from  the  earth,  and  as  the  earth  is  the 
foundation,  therefore  its  cultivation  is  a 
foundation  industry?  Clearly  such  a 
definition  would  be  of  little  practical 
value.  We  really  mean  that  agriculture 
is  the  primary  industry,  and  that  all  the 
other  industries  are  secondary.  If  this  is 
a  truth,  it  is  an  important  one,  for  the 
secondary  industries  are  therefore  and 
necessarily  dependent  upon  the  primary 
industry  for  their  prosperity. 

Not  to  be  misunderstood  in  this,  we 
may  draw  our  inference  from  an  illustra- 
tion. A  carpenter,  for  instance,  has  a 
twofold  economic  cycle :  one  in  his  wages 
for  carpentering,  the  other  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  wages  in  his  home  by  his  wife. 
The  "  primary  "  is  his  wage-earning  power, 
and  the  "  secondary  "  is  his  expenditure 
cycle.  Every  reasonable  person  can  see 
that  the  carpenter's  "secondary"  cycle 
is  governed  by  his  "primary  "  wage-earn- 
ing power.    As  with  the  carpenter,  the 
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individual,  so  with  a  nation.  Every  na- 
tion has  a  "primary"  and  a  "secondary" 
industry,  and  its  prosperity,  like  that  of 
the  carpenter,  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  its  "  primary  "  industry. 

When  we  admit,  therefore,  that  in  the 
United  States  the  foundation  or  primary 
industry  is  agriculture,  we  admit  as  a 
phase  an  element  which  becomes  a  most 
important  factor  in  our  investigation  and 
in  our  conclusions.  And  is  not  agriculture 
a  primary  industry  ?  It  certainly  is,  and 
in  no  country  more  so  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  England,  for  instance,  the 
primary  industry  is  manufactures ;  under 
free  trade  she  sells  her  manufactures  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  profits  of 
which  she  buys  food.  In  the  United 
States,  and  under  the  protective  system, 
we  can  find  no  general  market  for  our 
protected  manufactures  abroad;  these  are 
almost  altogether  sold  to  ourselves;  where- 
as agricultural  products  are  not  produced 
for  home  consumption  alone,  but  these 
form  besides  from  66  to  76  per  cent,  of 
our  exports.  Therefore  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  is  not  alone  the  foundation 
industry,  but  is  substantially  the  primary 
industry. 

Any  cause,  therefore,  which  in  its  opera- 
tion affects  adversely  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  must  in  a 
corresponding  degree  affect  the  other  or 
secondary  industries.  Has,  then,  agricul- 
ture been  adversely  affected  ?  Certainly, 
and  to  a  marked  degree ;  to  a  degree  so 
radically  adverse  and  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  occupy  space  with 
facts  and  figures  so  generally  admitted. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  agricultural 
products  and  agricultural  land  values 
have  seriously  declined  in  the  past  few 
years. 

It  is  therefore  in  order  for  us  to  ask, 
"  What  has  caused  the  adverse  condition 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States?" 
Here  three  general  answers  are  given: 
one,  demonetization  of  silver;  another, 
the  lowering  of  the  protective  tariff ;  and 
the  third,  the  inequality  in  the  ratio  of 
values  caused  by  the  protective  tariff. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  {he  citizen 
critic  to  examine  these  answers  with  care  ; 
the  more  so  because  the  interest  involved 
is  not  alone  that  of  the  primary  industry, 
agriculture,  but,  as  we  have  before  seen. 


through  it,  of  all  the  other  and  secondary 
industries. 

That  demonetization,  by  diminishing  the 
volume  of  the  money  metals,  may  have 
caused  a  general  decline  in  prices  to  some 
extent  is  admitted  by  many  able  econo- 
mists; That  this  cause  should  have 
operated  in  the  United  States  most  ad- 
versely on  the  agricultural  interest  is  prob- 
lematic. A  general  decline,  while  adverse 
in  some  minor  directions,  is  not  nearly  so 
damaging  and  destructive  as  a  special  de- 
cline. And  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  special  decline. 

Why  special  ?  The  reasons  are  these : 
Agricultural  staples,  being  exports,  are  sold 
at  the  world's  price.  The  world's  price 
having  declined,  all  these  agricultural 
products  in  the  United  States  have  cor- 
respondingly declined ;  but  manufactures 
were  not  permitted  to  decline  by  this  rule ; 
for  these  there  is  protection,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  bounty  for  the  pro- 
tected. How  this  protective  bounty  af- 
fected the  free-trade  prices  of  agricultural 
staples  in  the  United  States  can  be  made 
evident  by  an  example.  Given  a  protect- . 
ive  tariff  rate  of  40  per  cent.,  when  wheat 
is,  say,  $1  per  bushel  on  the  farm.  If 
the  operation  of  protection  caused  the 
free-trade-selling  wheat-farmer  to  pay  an 
average  bounty  for  protection-buying  of 
25  per  cent.,  it  wouid,  without  any  ad- 
ditional rise  in  the  protective  tariff,  cause 
him  to  double  the  ratio  of  the  protection 
bounty  whenever  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
should  have  fallen  to  fifty  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  claim  that  the  adverse  condition 
of  agriculture  was  caused  by  any  lower- 
ing of  the  protective  tariff  is,  therefore, 
false. 

We  may  now  safely  conclude  that  the 
cause  of  the  adverse  condition  was  in  the 
decline  of  the  world's  price  of  the  staples 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  destructive 
operation  of  the  protective  tariff  on  this 
decline  on  the  other. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  Shall  it  be 
remonetization  ?  Can  remonetization  re- 
move the  artificial  bounty  which  protec- 
tion affords  to  manufacturers  at  the 
expense  of  the  free-trade  staples  of  agri- 
culture? Certainly  not;  hence  it  offers 
no  remedy,  so  far  as  this  inequality  is 
concerned.  But  will  not  remonetization 
enhance  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  ? 
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This  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  Cheap 
silver  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  agricultural  development  in  the  cheap 
land  and  labor  countries,  but  this  develop- 
ment is  now  a  fact  and  is  on  the  increase, 
and  remonetization  can  no  longer  prevent 
or  arrest  this.  Were  this  development 
in  countries  of  dear  land  and  labor,  any 
temporary  advantage  removed  would  re- 
move the  adverse  competition.  But  the 
facts  prove  the  contrary ;  our  new  com- 
petitors have  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor, 
with  ample  transportation  facilities,  and 
have  in  addition  revolutionized  their  mode 
of  production  by  employing  our  agricul- 
tural machinery. 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States 
realize  the  bearing  upon  our  economic 
condition  of  this  new  factor  ?  Have  the 
leading  journals  and  magazines  given  it 
consideration  ?  Has  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  inquired  into  it  ? 

The  writer  of  this  in  1894  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  this  matter,  and  requested  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject.  A  reply  was  received 
that  the  foreign  consuls  were  too  busy  to 
spare  the  time  for  the  purpose,  but  that 
the  request  would  remain  on  file  for 
future  action.  Up  to  the  present  date  no 
action  has  been  yet  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  statistics,  indeed,  show  the  exports 
from  the  United  States,  which  amount  to 
about  five  million  dollars  a  year,  consist- 
ing largely  of  harvesters,  reapers,  mow- 
ers, seeders,  gang-plows,  and  cultivators. 
But  this  amount  is  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  very  much  greater 
amount  now  produced  by  European  manu- 
facturers. It  was  the  significance  of  this 
fact,  observed  by  the  writer  during  several 
trips  to  Europe,  which  induced  him  to 
advocate  a  modification  of  the  protective 
system  in  order  to  avert  that  economic 
disturbance  which  he  saw  must  come 
through  it. 

The  result  of  the  information  in  Europe 
on  this  head  was  repeatedly  submitted 
by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  public  ad- 
dresses and  in  pamphlets.  But  it  seems 
to  be  a  difficult  task  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  people  the  importance  and 
the  direct  bearing  of  this  factor  upon  our 
economic  condition. 

Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  average  citizen,  but  it  is  likewise 


difficult  to  make  it  plain  to  our  National 
lawmakers,  as  the  following  illustration 
will  show :  Senate  Document  157,  page  11, 
contains  a  portion  of  the  remarks  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  present  Congress.  At  that 
session  of  the  Committee  some  twenty-five 
pounds  of  catalogues  of  European  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery  and 
modern  implements  were  exhibited.  The 
Committee  was  informed  in  precise  and 
emphatic  terms  that  a  new  industry  had 
grown  up  in  Europe  which  had  a  direct 
adverse  effect  on  American  agriculture ; 
that  agricultural  machinery  was  being 
manufactured  in  Europe,  which  was  be- 
ing applied  in  the  cheapest  land  and 
labor  countries  of  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  staples ;  that  this 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
world's  prices  of  agricultural  staples,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  adverse  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States. 

The  catalogues  were  shown  as  evidence, 
but  Congressman  Dolliver — a  member  of 
the  Committee — after  seeing  these  cata- 
logues and  hearing  the  explanations, 
seemed  to  misunderstand  the  bearing  and 
importance  of  these  catalogues,  for  he 
said,  "  What  is  the  object  in  submitting 
these  books  ?"  Again  the  explanation  was 
made,  and,  it  is  manifest  from  the  first 
portion  and  continuation  of  the  document, 
in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  and  with 
what  result  ?  Seemingly  none ;  for  neither 
Congressman  Dolliver  nor  any  other  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  took 
any  notice  of  the  matter. 

Were  they  right  in  ignoring  this  evi- 
dence ?  We  will  leave  the  conclusion  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader,  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  critic. 

That  Congressman  Dolliver  and  the 
Committee  were  wrong  is  evident;  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  catalogues 
were  submitted,  evident  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  recognized  factor  in  the 
economic  disturbance  in  western  and 
central  Europe,  to  which  cause  is  mainly 
attributed  the  decline  in  the  world's  price 
of  agricultural  staples. 

Overlooking  the  importance  and  bear- 
ing  of  this  factor  upon  the  adverse  econom- 
ic condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  a  carpenter,  by  an  average  or  un- 
enlightened citizen  critic,  would  have  been 
excusable,  but  its  neglect  by  a  National 
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lawmaker,  a  Congressman,  was  inexcus- 
able. Much  more  so  was  its  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  importance  of  this  factor  can 
no  longer  be  safely  ignored;  when  we 
must  recognize  as  a  factor  in  our  adverse 
economic  condition  the  general  employ- 
ment of  agricultural  machinery  in  the 
cheap  land  and  labor  countries  of  the 
world. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  we  not 
by  some  means  withdraw  these  machines, 
and  thus  restore  former  conditions  ?  No, 
this  is  an  impossibility.  On  the  contrary, 
the  increase  in  the  European  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  machinery  is  going  on 
and  is  expanding  in  an  almost  geometric 
ratio,  and  over  this  we  have  no  voice  or 
control. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  we  can  do, 
and  that  should  be  done  promptly — as 
promptly  as  we  wish  to  restore  prosperity 
to  all  industries.  We  must  either  entirely 
abolish  the  protective  system,  or  we  must 
extend  protection  to  the  staples  of  agri- 
culture in  a  form  which  will  be  as  effect- 
ive in  enhancing  their  home  market  price 
as  protection  by  a  tariff  on  imports  is 
effective  in  enhancing  the  home  price  of 
manufactures.  And  this  can  be  done 
only  by  a  bounty  on  exports  on  the 
staples  of  agriculture. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised 
against  this,  especially  by  interested  pro- 
tectionists, but  not  a  single  objection  is 
valid.  There  is  just  as  much  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture  by  an  ex- 
port bounty  as  there  is  for  that  of  manu- 
factures by  a  tariff  on  imports.  More  so, 
in  fact ;  for  under  the  present  economic 
conditions  protection  for  manufactures 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture  means  a 
continuation  of  adverse  conditions  not 
alone  for  agriculture  directly,  but  for  all 
other  industries  indirectly. 

The  opponents  of  this  proposition  refer 
to  it  contemptuously  as  an  attempt  to 
foist  a  "  bounty  system  "  upon  the  people, 
in  the  meantime  designating  their  own 
bounty- receiving  system  "protection." 
This  gives  them  an  apparent  advantage, 
for  the  word  "  protection  "  is  a  more  ac- 
ceptable term  than  the  word  "  bounty." 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Can  any  honest 
and  capable  political  economist  deny  the 
fact  that  protection  by  a  tariff  on  imports 


is  really  and  fujly  as  much  a  "  bounty  " 
as  an  export  bounty  is  "  protection  "  ? 

The  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
was  asked  this  very  question  by  several 
State  Granges,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  significantly  persisted  in  a 
reticence  on  this  subject  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  its  eagerness  to  impart 
"  literature  "  on  protection. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  which  indicate 
that  the  people  are  at  last  beginning  to 
examine  into  this  matter  with  open  eyes 
and  willing  ears.  It  was  predicted  that 
this  proposition  would  find  favor  only  in 
"  the  wild  and  woolly  West."  This  predic- 
tion was  wrong.  The  writer,  on  invita- 
tion, has  addressed  many  meetings  in  the 
Eastern  States.  At  every  meeting  a  vote 
was  taken  for  or  against  this  proposition. 
While  there  were  altogether  but  six  votes 
against,  the  rest,  numbering  thousands, 
were  in  favor.  When  this  was  seen,  the 
sneering  remark  was  made  that  only 
"hayseeds"  and  Eastern  Populists  would 
favor  it.  This  also  was  an  error,  for 
the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Chicago 
and  New  York  indorsed  it  by  a  large 
majority. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  point  of 
influence,  is  the  indorsement  and  co-op- 
eration of  the  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations, fifty-two  of  whom  in  Phil- 
adelphia are  pledged  to  promote  this 
measure  of  equity  from  their  pulpits. 
Ten  of  these  clergymen  have  delivered 
sermons  memorializing  Congress  for  the 
adoption  of  this  proposition.  These  are 
in  print,  and  may  be  had  free  of  charge 
from  Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon,  under  the 
title  Senate  Document  No.  60,  Fifty-fifth 
Congress,  First  Session. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
proposition  is  intended,  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  economic  equity,  but  likewise  as 
a  means  of  political  expediency. 

There  is  no  greater  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  liberal  form  of  government 
than  equity,  and  there  is  no  swifter  road 
to  decay  and  anarchy  than  through  in- 
equity. Especially  hazardous  is  it  when 
the  inequity  is  of  a  kind  which  in  its 
operation  tends  to  convert  the  conserva- 
tive farmers  of  the  United  States  into 
bands  of  discontented  radicals.  A  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  condition  must  in  the 
end  produce  National  disorders  as  de- 
structive to  our  Republic  as  similar  •dis* 
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orders  were  to  nations  which  have  ceased 
to  be. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  we  must 
act,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  be  in 
harmony  with  industrial  and  economic 
equity,  to  the  end  that  not  alone  shall 
prosperity  come  to  agriculture,  our  pri- 


mary industry,  but  through  it  the  prosper- 
ity of  all  other  industries.  And  this  can 
be  had  by  the  removal  from  agriculture 
of  an  unjust  and  inequitable  protection 
system,  either  by  granting  it  protection 
by  an  export  bounty,  or  by  the  total  ab- 
olition of  tariff  protection. 


Among  Colored  Educational  Institutions 

By  Amory  H.  Bradford 


IT  has  been  my  privilege  recently  to 
visit  several  of  the  most  prominent 
educational  institutionsforthe  colored 
people  of  the  South.  The  results  of  my 
observation  I  propose  to  embody  in  the 
following  article. 

The  institutions  visited  were  of  two 
kinds — industrial  and  academic.  The 
industrial  schools  were  Mount  Meigs  and 
Tuskegee,  the  former  being  a  child  of  the 
latter.  The  colleges  proper  were  Talladega 
and  Atlanta.  Two  theories  concerning 
what  is  best  for  the  colored  man  are  held 
by  those  who  seek  his  welfare :  one  puts 
the  emphasis  on  industrial  training  ;  the 
other  on  mental  training  and  the  discipline 
which  is  derived  from  an  old-fashioned 
classical  education.  Until  the  rise  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  Tuskegee  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  the  indus- 
trial institute  was  Hampton,  which  came 
to  its  prominence  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  General  Armstrong.  There 
is  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  advo- 
cates of  these  two  theories,  and  yet  in 
reality  there  ought  to  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween them.  Both  kinds  of  education  are 
needed.  The  industrial  school  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  the  colored  race 
should  be  trained  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  it  seeks  to  provide  him  with  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods  of  industry. 
Consequently,  at  Tuskegee  and  Mount 
Meigs,  as  well  as  at  other  institutions, 
there  is  abundant  piovision  for  manual 
training.  There  are  foundries,  printing- 
presses,  carriage-factories,  carpenters' 
shops,  classes  in  tailoring,  in  architecture, 
and  for  working  in  various  metals ;  while 
equal  attention  is  given  to  training  the 
women  in  housekeeping  and  dressmaking. 
There  is  also  careful  instruction  in  the 
science  of  farming  and  stock-raising ;  and 
the  rude  and  uncultured  men  who  come 


up  from  the  plantations  are  taught  scien- 
tific agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
theory  of  schools  like  Talladega  and 
Atlanta  is  that  students  should  be  fitted 
to  be  leaders  among  the  colored  people; 
consequently,  that  they  should  have  men- 
tal discipline,  and  that  that  has  to  be  ac- 
quired in  the  same  way  both  by  colored 
and  white.  There  are  industrial  depart- 
ments at  Talladega  and  Atlanta,  as  there 
are  academic  departments  at  Mount  Meigs 
and  Tuskegee ;  but  in  the  one  the  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  industrial  training,  and  in 
the  other  on  intellectual  training. 

Mount  Meigs  is  located  on  a  famous 
plantation  not  far  from  Montgomery,  Ala. 
The  school  is  not  large,  having  only  three 
or  four  buildings,  and  no  provision  for  a 
boarding  department  Those  who  come 
from  a  distance  find  homes  in  the  cabins 
of  the  people.  It  was  said  that  as  many 
as  five  thousand  would  be  gathered  at  the 
Commencement  exercises.  I  imagine  that 
to  have  been  an  exaggerated  estimate,  but 
the  whole  country  was  alive  with  interested 
people.  Even  Barnum's  circus  near  by 
seemed  hardly  to  diminish  the  numbers. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Com- 
mencement was  the  fact  that  the  diplomas 
were  awarded  by  a  Southern  white  man, 
and  in  some  instances  to  the  children  of 
those  who  had  been  his  slaves.  With 
great  earnestness  he  said  to  me  :  "  The 
churches  are  neglecting  this  work.  It  is 
a  shame.  I  have  given  up  all  my  church 
duties,  and  in  the  future  shall  devote  my- 
self entirely  to  the  service  of  the  colored 
people."  Mount  Meigs  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  country  school,  the  patrons  of  which 
are  nearly  aU  country  people. 

Tuskegee  is  now  known  the  world 
around.  Its  buildings  form  almost  a 
small  city.  Its  farm  embraces  hundreds 
of  acres.    Its  President,  Mr.  Booker  T. 
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Washington,  is  without  doubt  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
His  magnetic  influence  is  evident.    The 
progress  there  in  every  department  has 
been  phenomenal.    The  exercises  of  grad- 
uation were  of  a  high  order  both  at  Mount 
Meigs  and  at  Tuskegee,  showing  that  in- 
tellectual training  is  by  no  means  over- 
looked   even    in  industrial   schools.     A 
thousand  students  are  gathered  during  the 
year  in  the  latter  institution.     All  the  in- 
structors are  colored  men  and  women. 
Many  of  them  are  courteous  and  polished 
gentlemen  and  accomplished  and  beauti- 
ful women.     Several  of  them  are  gradu- 
ates of  Northern  colleges  and  scientific 
schools.    The  influence  of  the  place  tends 
toward  the  destruction  of  all  race  preju- 
dice.    Mr.  Washington  finely  said,  I  be- 
lieve at  Harvard  last  year,  that  no  insult 
heaped  upon  a  colored  man  ever  hurt  the 
one  who  received  it  as  much  as  it  hurt  the 
one  who  gave  it    The  relations  between 
the  two  races,  both  at  Mount  Meigs  and 
at  Tuskegee,  are  increasingly  pleasant. 
Many  citizens  of  the  latter  town  attended 
the    Commencement    exercises,  and  ex- 
pressed hearty   approval  of   what  tbey 
heard.    These  institutions,  and  others  like 
them,  are    sending    through  the  South 
skilled  mechanics,  who  are  fitted,  not  only 
to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  but  to 
give  the  latest  information  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  industrial  work  in  all  de- 
partments. 

I  turn  now  from  the  industrial  to  the 
schools  of  higher  education.  These  are 
represented  by  Talladega  and  Atlanta. 
They  may  not  be  better  than  others,  but 
they  are  the  only  ones  recently  visited  by 
me.  Talladega  is  housed  in  commodi- 
ous' buildings,  at  least  one  of  which  was 
used  for  purposes  of  education  before  the 
war.  The  location  is  in  the  highlands  of 
Alabama.  There  the  late  Dr.  H.  S.  De 
Forest  did  his  great  work,  and  from  there 
passed  to  his  reward.  Students  are  re- 
ceived at  the  kindergarten  age,  and  gradu- 
ated in  due  time  from  the  collegiate  de- 
partment. Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  whose  superb 
service  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
South  is  now  well  known,  told  me  that  no 
institution  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
in  its  lower  grades  surpassed  Talladega. 
He  was  not  speaking  concerning  die 
higher  grades,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
his  judgment  would  be  concerning  them. 


The  colored  youth  come  up  from  the  plan- 
tations, as  in  the  old  days  New  England 
boys  and  girls  came  from  the  farms.  Many 
of  them  work  hard  several  hours  daily  in 
the  factories  and  the  fields  of  the  colleges 
in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  there- 
fore have  short  days  for  study.  But  they 
are  making  commendable  progress,  and 
cases  requiring  severe  discipline  are  al- 
most unknown.  I  heard  admirable  reci- 
tations in  geometry,  in  Latin,  and  in  other 
branches — recitations  which  would  com- 
pare favorably  for  excellence  with  those  in 
any  Northern  school  or  college.  At  Talla- 
dega the  chief  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
training  of  ministers.  Those  who  guide 
its  interests  feel  that  no  better  service  can 
be  rendered  the  colored  people  than  to 
help  to  rear  for  them  a  body  of  intelligent 
and  competent  preachers.  The  bane  of 
the  colored  man  to-day  is  the  kind  of  re- 
ligion with  which  he  is  served.  The  "  old- 
timers  "  preached  a  mixture  of  supersti- 
tion and  emotion,  with  most  of  the  morali- 
ties eliminated ;  and  the  result  was  that 
what  was  called  Christianity  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
At  Talladega  the  chief  emphasis  is  on  the 
theological  department;  at  Atlanta  the 
chief  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of 
teachers.  Commencement  Day  at  the 
latter  institution  offered  an  impressive 
picture.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
people  were  gathered  in  the  large  audi- 
torium, listening  with  intense  interest  to 
the  addresses  of  the  students  and  Com- 
mencement orator.  The  graduates  were 
arrayed  in  cap  and  gown.  Representa- 
tives of  the  race  from  far  and  near  were 
in  the  assembly.  When  one  remembers 
that  it  is  but  little  more  than  thirty  years 
since  the  war  closed  and  slavery  ended, 
the  progress  seems  incredible. 

Perhaps  the  chief  feature  at  Tuskegee 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
Industrial  Institute  held  annually  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Washington  ;  while 
an  equally  prominent  feature  at  Atlanta 
has  been  the  Sociological  Conference, 
which  gathered  this  year  for  the  second 
time  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Bumstead.  I  have  not  attended  one  of 
the  Tuskegee  Institutes,  but  they  have 
been  fully  described  in  the  columns  of 
The  Outlook.  The  Sociological  Confer- 
ences, however,  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.     Statistics  of  twelve  or 
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fifteen  different  localities  had  been,  col- 
lected and  classified  with  great  care,  show- 
ing how  the  people  live ;  how  many  rooms 
they  have  in  houses  or  cabins ;  to  what 
diseases  they  are  especially  subject ;  to 
what  crimes  tbey  are  most  prone ;  what 
are  the  causes  of  disease ;  what  trades 
they  follow,  and  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions. One  paper,  prepared  by  Professor 
Updike,  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  At- 
lanta, on  "Reports  from  a  Thousand 
Colored  Homes,"  was  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  suggestive  to  which  I 
have  ever  listened.  Another  paper,  by 
Mrs.  Logan,  wife  of  the  Treasurer  of  Tus- 
kegee,  on  "Pre-Natal  and  Hereditary 
Influences,"  was  a  model  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy, careful  reasoning,  and  perspicu- 
ous expression.  One  afternoon  was  given 
to  a  study  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
colored  people  are  especially  liable  and 
their  causes.  The  result  of  investiga- 
tions showed  that  the  alarming  death- 
rate  was  not  due  to  poverty,  to  lack  of 
suitable  ventilation,  or  even  of  proper 
food,  but  was  chiefly  the  result  of  immo- 
rality. With  admirable  clearness  and  force 
the  lesson  was  pressed  home  by  the  col- 
ored leaders  who  were  present,  and  they 
represented  many  institutions  and  came 
from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  South. 
They  insisted  that  the  chief  endeavor 
ought  to  be  to  secure  for  the  people  care- 
ful and  accurate  moral  training.  Now 
and  then  some  jealous  for  their  race  re- 
sented the  suggestion  that  they  were 
more  liable  to  diseases  which  result  from 
immorality  than  the  whites ;  but  the  sta- 
tistics could  not  be  answered,  and  the 
best  men  manfully  faced  the  issue  and 
declared  that  they  must  all  engage  in  a 
crusade  in  behalf  of  higher  ethical  con- 
ditions. 

These  are  a  few  samples  of  the  institu- 
tions which  are  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  South.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
are  doing  work  of  exceptional  value. 
Here  and  there  a  school  has  been  lo- 
cated for  denominational  purposes  where 
it  has  not  been  needed  ;  and  occasionally, 
especially  in  the  towns,  the  desire  of  the 
wisest  leaders  to  establish  a  suitable  pub- 
lic-school system  has  been  defeated  by 
those  who  are  more  anxious  for  their 
parochial  schools  than  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  But,  assuming 
(hat  the  Christian  schools  of  the  South 


are  fairly  represented  by  the  four  which 
I  have  named,  it  is  evident  that  the  value 
of  their  service  is  inestimable.  Cultivated 
and  consecrated  men  and  women,  gradu- 
ates of  Northern  and  Southern  universi- 
ties and  of  German  universities,  are 
giving  their  best  efforts  to  training  the 
colored  people,  and  the  colored  people 
themselves  are  showing  that  the  labor  is 
not  thrown  away.  No  one  familiar  with 
facts  any  longer  doubts  that  a  colored 
man  is  susceptible  to  as  fine  culture  as  a 
white  man. 

A  few  other  thoughts  suggested  by  this 
tour  among  educational  institutions  for 
the  colored  people  I  will  briefly  state. 
Very  slowly  but  very  surely  the  old  issues 
between  the  North  and  the  South  are 
dying  out.  One  prominent  businessman 
in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  said 
concerning  the  placing  of  a  star  where 
Jefferson  Davis  stood  when  he  gave  his 
first  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the 
Confederacy  :  *'  I  do  not  know  where  it 
is,  and  I  do  not  care.  I  think  we  have 
had  about  enough  both  of  Grant  and  Jeff 
Davis,  and  it  is  time  to  give  them  both  a 
rest."  In  other  words,  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  the  whites  have  their  eyes 
toward  the  future  more  than  toward  the 
past. 

A  second  impression  which  I  received 
was  that,  slowly  yet  surely,  the  prejudice 
between  the  races  is  yielding.  The  num- 
ber who  are  willing  to  recognize  worth 
wherever  it  is  found  is  increasing.  Some 
of  the  railways  ignore  the  law  and  refuse 
to  put  on  "  Jim  Crow  "  cars.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  absurdity  of 
treating  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  as  if  he  were  not  a  citi- 
zen but  an  outcast. 

A  third  impression  which  I  received 
was  that  most  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
North  and  between  the  races  is  the  result 
of  an  inevitable  provincialism.  By  the 
necessities  of  the  case  the  South  has  been 
further  removed  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world  than  most  other  sections  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  an  agricultural 
region.  Its  most  influential  men  have 
lived  in  country  districts.  Prejudices  die 
more  slowly  in  such  localities  than  else- 
where. But  now  manufactories  are  spring- 
ing up,  and  cities  are  born  in  a  day.  The 
South  is  coming  into  closer  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  world.    That  means  that 
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provincialism  must  go;  and  as  provincial- 
ism goes  prejudices  will  disappear.  It  is 
good  for  those  who  live  at  the  North  often  to 
visit  the  South,  and  for  those  who  live  at  the 
South  often  to  visit  the  North  ;  and  those 
who  go  from  the  North  ought  to  be  very 
careful  never  to  spend  all  their  time  with 
one  class  or  one  race.    The  future  belongs 


to  the  whole  people,  neither  to  the  white 
nor  the  colored  people  alone ;  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  are  doing  so  much  to  deter- 
mine that  future  are  of  a  character  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  touch  of  optimism  even  to 
those  naturally  inclined  to  be  pessimistic 
in  their  views  concerning  the  South  and 
the  problems  which  it  has  to  face. 
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Strike  a  Light" 

By  Robert  Blight 


THE  most  familiar  things  are  fre- 
quently the  most  interesting  things. 
"  Strike  a  light "  is  a  very  famil- 
iar phrase,  but  its  history  is  a  very  won- 
derful one.  The  first  word,  in  itself,  rouses 
a  long  chain  of  thought ;  so,  having  struck 
a  light  and  turned  on  the  gas  in  my  mod- 
ern reading-lamp,  I  will  endeavor  to  put 
the  chain  into  shape. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
source  from  which  man  first  got  his  con- 
ception of  fire  ;  his  first  realization  that 
it  was  comfortable  to  sit  near  one  In  the 
cold  wintry  weather ;  and  his  first  appre- 
ciation of  the  superiority  of  cooked  flesh 
over  raw.  In  those  days,  however,  men 
did  not  keep  diaries,  either  by  scratching 
them  on  reindeer  horns,  like  the  Dordogne 
cavern  men,  or  by  stamping  them  on  sun- 
dried  bricks,  like  the  ancient  Babylonians. 
It  must,  therefore,  suffice  for  us  that  men 
conceived  the  idea  that  fire  was  a  useful 
thing,  and  devised  means  for  producing 
it.  Far  away  in  those  primeval  days  this 
fire  was  regarded  as  a  divine  thing.  Pro- 
metheus brought  it  down  from  the  gods, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  believed;  and  ves- 
tal virgins  guarded  it  with  jealous  care 
on  the  altar  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  which 
was  the  national  hearth  of  Rome.  But 
these  matters  must  be  left  to  the  historian. 
The  first  method  of  obtaining  fire,  as 
far  as  we  know,  would  never  have  orig- 
inated the  phrase  "strike  a  light;"  al- 
though it  might  have  given  rise  to  "  rub 
a  light."  Two  sticks  were  rubbed  together, 
either  by  simple  rubbing,  by  twirling,  or 
by  plowing,  until  so  much  heat  was  pro- 
duced that  the  dust  rubbed  off  began  to 
smolder  and  could  be  blown  or  fanned 
into  flame.  The  process  existed  when 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  had  to  kindle  a  fire 
in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 


nay,  long  before  the  dawn  of  their  history. 
It  existed,  until  very  recently,  among 
every  Indian  tribe  in  this  country ;  and 
it  is  used  now  in  central  Africa,  by  the 
Australian  aborigines,  and  by  South  Sea 
Islanders.  So  tenacious  is  man  of  the 
traditions  of  his  forefathers  that  in  enlight- 
ened Scotland,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
country  people  thought  that  by  passing 
their  cattle  through  the  smoke  of  a  fire 
kindled  in  this  way  they  could  save  them 
from  rinderpest.  The  same  belief  still 
finds  a  place  in  some  parts  of  central 
Europe.  School-boys  of  civilized  coun- 
tries also  know  something  of  this  method 
of  producing  heat  at  least,  when  they  rub 
a  metal  button  rapidly  on  their  knee  or 
the  school  desk,  and  then  slip  it  warily 
on  the  neck  or  wrist  of  an  unsuspecting 
companion,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  jump. 

Ingenuity  soon  improved  this  way  of 
getting  a  light ;  and  labor  was  saved,  as 
well  as  greater  rapidity  obtained,  by  using 
a  bow,  with  one  turn  of  its  string  twisted 
around  the  vertical  stick,  which  we  may 
call  the  "  drill,"  so  that,  by  moving  it  back 
and  forth,  the  drill  revolved  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  lower  piece  of  wood,  which 
is  technically  called  the  "hearth."  A 
further  advance  was  made.  Man  has  only 
two  hands;  and  he  found  that  a  third 
point  of  resistance  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. This  he  could  get  when  he  had  a 
comr anion,  but  not  when  be  was  alone. 
So  he  began  to  use  his  mouth  to  steady 
the  drill,  while  one  hand  imparted  the 
motion  with  the  bow,  and  the  other  held 
the  hearth.  Hence  we  get  the  mouth- 
drill,  the  additional  part  of  the  apparatus 
being  a  mouthpiece  of  hard  wood,  bone, 
or  stone,  with  a  hole  in  it  to  receive  the 
head  of  the  drill.     Soon  it  was  discovered 
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that  weight  tells,  and  a  weight  was  there- 
fore added  to  the  drill,  giving  greater  im- 
petus, greater  speed,  and  greater  friction, 
and,  consequently,  greater  heat  In  this 
way  the  Iroquois  "pump-drill"  was  de- 
veloped. 

This  way  of  obtaining  fire  by  rubbing 
was  probably  the  primitive  one,  but 
another  method  cannot  be  much  less 
ancient  Primeval  man  could  not  fail 
to  notice  that  when  he  struck  one  stone 
with  another,  as  when  he  was  making 
his  flint  arrows,  axes,  and  knives,  the 
mysterious  fire  appeared.  Out  of  this 
observation  a  means  of  getting  light  by 
percussion  arose.  Thence,  by  degrees, 
came  the  flint  and  steel,  and  some  vege- 
table matter  to  catch  the  sparks  and  be 
blown  into  flame.  Different  races,  and 
the  same  race  at  different  times,  have  em- 
ployed various  substances.  We  have  touch- 
wood, touch-paper,  and  amadou :  the  first, 
soft,  pulverized,  decayed  wood ;  the  sec- 
ond, a  bibulous  paper ;  the  third,  the  fiber 
of  a  woody  fungus;  the  last  two  being 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  saltpeter  or  nitrate 
of  potash.  The  "  flint  and  steel "  method 
has  been  used  "  from  time  immemorial," 
not  only  by  civilized  communities,  but  by 
North  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  Jap- 
anese, and  Chinese.  In  civilized  coun- 
tries improvements  came  rapidly.  The 
steel  was  shaped  more  and  more  conven- 
iently for  handling,  and  was  ornamented. 
The  vegetable  matter  took  the  form  of 
tinder — roasted  linen — for  which,  not  so  - 
very  long  ago,  all  the  old  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs in  a  household  were  carefully 
saved  up.  The  tinder-box  came,  and  once 
more  the  apparatus  was  remodeled,  so 
that  the  sparks  were  obtained  by  spinning 
a  wheel  with  a  piece  of  cord,  as  in  the 
humming  top,  making  it  strike  a  flint 
fixed  in  the  side  of  a  trough  full  of  tinder. 
The  old  musketeer  had  fired  his  culverin 
with  a  slow-burning  piece  of  cord,  treated 
like  the  touch-paper,  fixed  on  the  side  of 
the  stock  of  the  weapon,  and  guided  by 
the  hand.  Now  there  came  a  lock  for  the 
gun,  consisting  of  a  hammer  with  a  piece 
of  flint  to  strike  against  an  anvil  of  steel, 
from  which  the  sparks  fell  into  a  pan  full 
of  gunpowder  and  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  barrel  by  means  of  a  small 
hole. 

For  household  requirements  some  one 
began  to  use  strips  of  wood  dipped  in 


sulphur,  calling  them  "  spunks.91  These 
readily  caught  fire  at  the  glowing  tinder, 
and  were  handy  for  lighting  the  candle 
made  of  the  pith  of  a  rush  and  coated  with 
tallow,  or  for  starting  the  fire  of  small 
chips  of  wood.  An  ingenious  person  com- 
bined all  the  apparatus  into  one  article. 
The  shape  was  a  pistol  resting  on  a  candle- 
stick ;  the  hammer  of  the  pistol  held  the 
flint ;  the  anvil  stood  over  the  pan,  which 
was  turned  into  a  trough  full  of  tinder ; 
and  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  was  closed  by 
a  lid  so  as  to  form  a  box  for  the  sulphur 
splints.  You  took  a  splint  in  one  hand 
and  pulled  the  trigger  with  the  other  ;  the 
tinder  caught  tbe  sparks  and  began  to 
smolder ;  the  sulphur-tipped  match  burst 
into  flame,  and  you  lighted  your  candle. 

Nowadays  you  see  these  things  only 
in  museums  or  collections  of  antiquities. 
They  are  things  of  the  past,  and  are  rele- 
gated to  the  companionship  of  the  bones 
of  the  megatherium  and  the  armor  of  the 
days  of  bows  and  arrows.  But  our  great- 
grandfathers, nay,  perhaps  our  grand- 
fathers, struck  a  light  with  flint,  steel,  and 
tinder-box  and  sulphur  splints ;  for  the 
familiar  "  parlor  matches  "  of  to-day  were 
uncommon  and  very  expensive  fifty  years 
ago.  Pipes  and  cigars  are  still  lighted 
sometimes,  even  now,  by  the  flint,  steel, 
and  slow-match  method;  fpr  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  some  one  devising  a 
method  of^  obtaining  a  light  on  a  wet 
and  windy  day,  and  the  way  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  still  a  sure  one.  In  fact,  every 
well-equipped  expedition  to  out-of-the-way 
places  carries  flint,  steel,  tinder-box,  and 
some  kind  of  tinder. 

Until  1833  these  were  the  necessary 
implements  to  have  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  bedroom,  for  civilized  persons  had 
discarded  the  friction  method  and  adopted 
the  percussion  method  exclusively,  and  so 
literally  "struck"  a  light  After  that 
date  the  friction  method  began  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  different  form,  but  the  lan- 
guage which  described  the  process  re- 
mained percussive.  The  change  was 
slow,  and  in  fact  had  been  coming  on  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  although  in  a  round- 
about way.  In  1669  Brandt  discovered 
phosphorus,  and  within  five  years  its 
properties  had  been  well  studied  and  de- 
scribed. No  use  was  then  made  of  it  for 
obtaining  a  light;  but  in  1715  William 
Homburg  made  a  "pyrophorus,"  consist* 
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ing  of  a  roasted  mixture  of  alum  and 
flour  and  sulphuric  acid  In  1775  Volta, 
of  electrical  fame,  made  an  "  electropho- 
rus,"  which  consisted  of  resin,  a  plate  of 
brass  with  an  insulated  handle,  and  a 
discharging  knob  attached  to  the  rim. 
You  excited  the  resinous  disk  with  a 
piece  of  fur,  placed  it  upon  the  plate, 
after  contact  removed  it,  and  then,  on 
bringing  the  discharging  knob  near  a  con- 
ducting surface,  could  get  a  spark  which 
would  ignite  phosphorus.  Next  came  a 
fire-syringe;  and  doubtless  the  inventor 
thought  he  had  done  something  great; 
but  somewhere  down  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  there  was  a  man  equally 
clever,  for  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  use  a 
similar  implement  to  this  day.  So  strange- 
ly does  the  same  thought  occur  to  persons 
widely  separated.  The  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  tube,  like  a  boy's  pop-gun  closed 
at  one  end.  A  piston  is  tightly  fitted  to 
it,  tinder  is  placed  in  it,  and  then  the  pis- 
ton is  forced  down  quickly.  The  com- 
pression of  the  air  produces  heat,  and 
on  withdrawing  the  piston  the  tinder  is 
found  to  be  ignited,  and  may  be  shaken 
out.  In  1805  Chance],  of  Paris,  intro- 
duced an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  small 
bottle  containing  asbestos  saturated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  matches  coated 
with  sulphur  and  tipped  with  a  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar.  You  dipped 
the  match  into  the  bottle  and  got  a  light 
by  a  chemical  process. 

It  is  said  that  in  1805  phosphorus  was 
used^  in  Paris  in  a  new  way  for  obtaining 
a  light,  but  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  the 
process.  In  1816,  however,  Derosne  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  match  tipped  with 
phosphorus,  which  ignited  by  friction. 
In  1823  a  phosphorus  match  was  made 
in  a  very  ingenious  way.  Phosphorus 
and  sulphur  were  carefully  mixed  in  a 
glass  tube  tightly  coiked.  The  splinter 
of  wood  was  put  into  the  tube,  a  small 
portion  of  the  mixture  was  detached,  and 
when  this  was  brought  into  the  air  it 
ignited  and  set  fire  to  the  wood. 

When  we  think  of  all  these  complicated 
methods,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ordinary 
people  kept  to  the  flint  and  steel.  The 
6rst  really  practical  friction  matches  were 
made  in  1827  by  John  Walker,  a  druggist 
of  Stockton-on-Tees,  England.  They  were 
called  "  Congreves,"  and  consisted  of 
thin  strips  of  wood  or  cardboard  coated 


with  sulphur  and  tipped  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphide  of  antimony,  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  mucilage.  Eighty-four  of  them  were 
sold  in  a  box  for  a  shilling  (twenty-five 
cents),  supplied  with  a  piece  of  "  glass- 
paper  "  through  which  the  match  could 
be  drawn.  In  1830  S.  I.  Jones,  of  Lon- 
don, patented  "  Prometheans  " — a  piece 
of  paper  rolled  tightly,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar ; 
and  each  roll  had  inside  a  small  glass 
bubble  filled  with  sulphuric  acid.  You 
just  crushed  the  bubble  and  you  had  a 
flame.  In  1833,  which  appears  to  be  the 
real  dawn  of  the  present  match,  the  manu- 
facture burst  out,  not  only  in  England, 
but  at  Vienna  and  Darmstadt,  on  Mr. 
Walker's  principle.  In  Essex  Institute, 
Salem,  Mass.,  there  is,  or  was  until  very 
recently,  one  of  these  matches,  with  the 
name  of  S.  I.  Jones,  London,  on  the  box, 
bearing  the  name  "  Lucifers." 

Phosphorus  was  not  much  used  as 
yet,  because  it  was  too  dangerous,  two 
or  three  grains  being  enough  to  kill  a 
man.  In  1845,  however,  Von  Schrotter, 
of  Vienna,  discovered  red,  or  amorphous, 
phosphorus,  and  this  is  as  useful  for 
striking  a  light  as  yellow  phosphorus, 
and  is  harmless.  In  1855  Lundstrom,  a 
Swede,  using  red  phosphorus,  invented  the 
"  safety  "  match,  which  lights  only  when 
struck  on  the  box.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  phosphorus  lies  in  the  mix- 
ture with  which  the  box  is  covered.  Since 
the  last-mentioned  date  the  manufacture 
of  matches  has  gone  on  apace.  Now  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  the 
chemicals  used,  and  each  factory  has  its 
favorite  f ormul  a.  Machinery  has  replaced 
hand  labor,  with  the  result  that  matches 
are  now  so  cheap  that  you  may  buy  a 
hundred  for  the  price  of  one  fifty  years 
ago.  The  John  Jex  Long  machine  can 
turn  out  seventeen  millions  in  a  day. 

What  an  interval  of  time,  filled  with 
human  skill  and  application,  lies  between 
the  day  when  primitive  man  began  to  rub 
his  sticks  and  to  strike  stone  against 
stone,  and  to-day  when  I  get  my  light  in 
an  instant  by  means  of  a  "  parlor  match  " ! 
For  what  a  length  of  time  men  were  con- 
tent to  plod  along  with  means  which  now 
seem  to  us  so  antiquated;  and  what  a 
rapid  advance  there  has  been  within  the 
space  of  less  than  a  century,  after  some 
one  has  shown  the  way  ! 
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American  Sacred  Song1 

It  was  a  very  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Garrett  Horder,  the  well-known  English 
hymnologist,  to  make  a  collection  of  sacred  song 
as  it  has  come  from  American  singers.  This 
volume  is  properly  called  a  treasury.  It  will  sur- 
prise many  Americans  who  are  not  ignorant  of 
their  own  literature  in  verse  to  find  that  Dr.  Hor- 
der has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  poems  distinctly  religious  in  spirit  and 
distinctly  poetic  in  expression  to  fill  more  than 
three  hundred  pages.  The  book  is  obviously,  in 
the  first  place,  a  collection  of  sacred  verse.  It 
contains  substantially  all  the  verse  which  has 
been  written  in  this  country  of  a  really  poetic 
quality  and  which  has  found  its  way  into  public 
worship.  The  list  of  Americans  who  have  been 
distinctively  hymn-writers  is  not  a  long  one,  but 
in  that  list  are  to  be  found  John  Pierpont,  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  Ray  Palmer,  Mr.  Whittier,  Bishop 
Coxe,  Samuel  Longfellow,  Alice  Cary,  Sarah  K. 
Bolton,  Phillips  Brooks,  Washington  Gladden. 

The  list  of  Americans  who  have  written  sacred 
verse  pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit  full  of  aspira- 
tion and  humanity  is  a  long  one,  and  includes 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  well-known  poets  and 
singers  of  our  literature.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
a  great  many  names  appear  in  this  volume  which ' 
do  not  appear  in  the  more  exclusive  anthologies — 
names,  that  is,  of  writers  who  have  once  or  twice  in 
their  lives  reached  the  level  of  high  poetic  expres- 
sion and  left  a  single  verse  or  poem  as  a  kind  of 
consummate  deposit  of  the  devotion  and  religious 
enthusiasm  of  a  lifetime.  There  are  many  names 
in  this  work  the  presence  of  which  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  readers  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study 
of  American  poetry — names  which,  like  those 
of  Tboreau,  Bayard  Taylor,  Hayne,  Stedman, 
Howells,  Burroughs,  and  many  others,  are  not 
commonly  associated  with  verse  of  this  charac- 
ter. In  fact,  Dr.  Horder's  selection  is  highly 
significant  of  that  note  of  spiritual  aspiration 
which  runs  through  American  poetry,  and  touches 
almost  all  that  is  best  in  it  with  the  religious 
element. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  one  or  two  quar- 
ters to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
verse  which  appears  in  this  volume  has  come 
from  Unitarian  sources.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  best  American  verse  has 
been  written  by  men  and  women  of  Unitarian 
associations.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Unitarians  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the 
group  of  New  England  poets,  and,  consequently,  to 

1  The  Treasury  of  American  Sacred  Song.    With 
Notes,  Explanatory  and  Biographical    Selected    and 
edited  by  W.  Garrett  Horder.    (Henry  Frowde,  91  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.) 
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have  expressed  in  ver>  large  measure,  through  the 
medium  of  verse,  the  religious  and  moral  life  of 
the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  com- 
parison of  this  body  of  verse  with  other  sacred 
poetry,  that  while  it  lacks  at  times  the  fervor  of 
devotion  which  characterizes  the  great  hymns,  it 
is  notable  for  purity  of  feeling,  for  aspiration,  and 
for  a  kind  of  other-worldliness  which  breathes 
through  it  like  a  breath  of  prayer. 

No  selection  of  this  kind  will  be  faultless, 
because  in  every  such  case  the  personality  of  the 
editor  is  involved,  and  no  editor  is  omniscient  or 
free  from  the  limitations  of  appreciation  and  in- 
sight. Dr.  Horder  has,  however,  by  his  cath- 
olicity of  spirit,  avoided  those  pitfalls  into  which 
the  editor  is  led  who  rigidly  narrows  his  range 
and  allows  his  own  taste  to  dictate  his  selection. 
He  has  brought  together  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  verse — a  collection  which  shows  in  a 
very  comprehensive  way  what  American  poetry 
has  done  and  in  what  it  has  failed. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  June  4.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

A  Bit  of  a  Fool,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  is 
both  a  foolish  and  a  disgraceful  novel.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  distinguished  a  name  should  be  at- 
tached to  such  a  wretched  and  discreditable  pub- 
lication.    (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Welch  adds  to  the  already  large 
mass  of  "  Trilbyana  "  a  little  book  called  Extracts 
from  the  Diary  of  Moritt  Svengali.  The  idea  is 
clever  and  ingenious — Du  Maurier's  story  from 
Svengali's  point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Welch's  Svengali  is  not  Du  Maurier's, 
but  a  dreamy,  sentimental  creature,  much  more 
presentable,  but  not  half  so  interesting.  In  short, 
the  clever  idea  is  not  very  cleverly  carried  out. 

(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New   York.) Keef  by 

F.  W.  Coakley,  is  a  rambling  rhapsody,  dealing 
with  psychic  experiences,  esoteric  Buddhism,  the 
ecstasies  derived  from  a  strange  Moorish  drug, 
and  other  equally  profitable  and  practical  sub- 
jects.   It  does  not  amuse,  instruct,  or  improve. 

(Charles   E.  Brown   &  Co.,  Boston.) Louis 

Becke  has  written  good  stories  of  the  South  Seas. 
His  Native  Wife  is  not  among  the  best  of  these. 
It  is  overwrought  and  lacks  literary  restraint. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Sketches  in  Lavender, 
Blue,  and  Green  is  half  fiction,  half  social  essay. 
It  is  the  penalty  of  being  a  successful  humorist 
that  such  a  writer  is  always  expected  to  be  amus- 
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ing,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Mr.  Jerome 
likes  to  be  serious  and  even  pathetic.  One  feels 
that  he  would  be  so  most  of  the  time  if  he  dared. 
As  it  is,  he  sandwiches  his  sober  reflections  and 
his  jocoseness — sometimes  with  odd  effects.  The 
volume  will  not  compare  with  "  Three  Men  in  a 
Boat  "  and  "  Stage  Land  "  in  spontaneous  fun ; 
it  has  not  a  little  of  the  "pot-boiler"  air  to  it, 
yet  there  are  amusing  passages  here  and  there 
and  some  acute  bits  of  gentle  philosophizing. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co ,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Guyot  Cameron,  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale, 
has  published,  through  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York,  a  small  volume  ol  Selections  from 
Pierre  Loti,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  bibliog- 
raphy. The  selections  are  from  "  Le  Matiage  de 
Loti,"  "Le  Roman  d'un  Spahi,"  «•  Mon  Frere 
Yves,"  "  PScheur  d'lslande,"  "  Madame  Chrysan- 
theme,"  «•  Japoneries  d'Automne,"  "  Au  Maroc," 
and  "  Le  Livre  de  la  Tide*  et  de  la  Mort."  We 
are  surprised  that  there  are  no  collections  from 
that  book  of  Loti's  more  fascinating  even  than 
any  of  the  abeve,  the  "  Roman  d'un  Enfant." 
Nevertheless,  readers  of  French  who  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  perused  one  of 
the  Loti  books  in  its  entirety  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Dr.  Cameron  for  giving  them  a  chance  to 
sip  a  little  here  and  there — that  is,  if  they  are 
fond  of  sips  of  rather  sugary  sweetness  and  a  some- 
times sicjcish  sentimentality. 

The  Story  ofMollie,  by  Marion  Bower  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston,  Mass.),  is  the  story  of  a  small 
girl,  sensitive  and  intelligent,  who  is  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  most  unnatural,  suggestively  im- 
moral, and  heartless  people,  all  moving  in  good 
society.  The  book  is  unfit  for  a  child,  and  too 
trivial  for  mature  people. 

ESSAYS 

A  volume  of  essays  from  Maeterlinck  will  prob- 
ably be  a  surprise  to  most  readers  who  have 
associated  him  entirely  with  dramatic  work.  The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble  is,  however,  one  of  those 
surprises  which  may  always  be  anticipated  in  the 
career  of  a  man  of  genuine  talent.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  dramas  which  have  come  from 
the  hand  of  this  gifted  Belgian  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  discover  in  this  volume  of  essays  the 
touch  and  st)le  of  the  genuine  mystic ;  for  there 
is  a  vein  of  mysticism  running  through  M.  Mae- 
terlinck's dramatic  work.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting essays  in  this- volume  conveys  in  an  imper- 
sonal way  Maeterlinck's  conception  of  the  drama, 
and  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  consciously  trying 
to  push  the  dramatic  form  as  he  fashions  it  a 
step  further  back,  to  carry  the  dramatic  motive  a 
stage  further  inwaid,  to  reach  the  essence  of  the 
drama,  and  suggest  the  dramatic  background 
rather  than  to  reveal  it  in  its  final  forms  as  dramati- 
cally presented.  Whether  this  can  be  done  satis- 
factorily or  not  is  an  open  question— the  question 
which  is  being  asked  and  debated  with  regard  to 
Maeterlinck's  own  plays ;  bat  it  shows  the  sub- 


tlety of  the  dramatist's  mind,  the  keenness  of  his 
insight,  the  essential  mysticism  of  his  view  of  life. 
This  volume  of  essays  contains  many  noble  and 
beautiful  things.  It  is  of  small  account  whether 
one  agrees  with  the  conclusions  or  not ;  the  total 
impress  of  the  book  is  distinctly  spiritual.  It 
brings  into  the  background  of  thought,  if  not  into 
the  foreground  of  vision,  that  great  region  of  life 
in  which  motives  reside  and  from  which  dominant 
influences  flow,  but  into  which  the  great  majority 
of  men  never  enter.  Such  books  as  this  are 
necessary  antidotes  to  the  materialism  which  is 
always  striving  for  the  mastery.  They  are  books 
to  stimulate,  to  sting,  and  to  stir;  books  to  make 
us  aware  of  the  immensity  of  undiscovered  coun- 
try which  stretches  about  us,  to  teach  us  humility, 
kindliness,  love.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


Mr.  Francis  Thompson's  New  Poems  confirm 
the  two  impressions  which  his  verse  must  make 
on  dispassionate  readers — the  impression  of  very 
unusual  poetic  insight  and  imaginative  quality 
combined  with  a  strained  and  unpoetic  use  of 
words.  Mr.  Thompson  is  rarely  commonplace ; 
he  is  a  poet  by  instinct  and  by  training;  he  gives 
us,  not  pretty  fancies,  but  the  real  vision  and  in- 
sight of  the  imagination,  and  he  often  gives  these 
things  in  forms  of  the  very  highest  beauty.  Much 
of  his  verse  is  almost  free  from  the  willful  eccen- 
tricity— for  it  can  be  called  nothing  else — in  which 
he  often  indulges  himself.  This  volume  does  not 
read  itself,  any  more  than  the  best  verse  of  Brown- 
ing reads  itself.  It  needs  to  be  read  with  the 
imagination.  That  means  that  the  poet  has 
something  to  say  which  demands  the  co-operation 
of  the  thought  and  imagina'ion  of  his  reader. 
This  is  always  true  of  verse  which  has  genuine 
quality  of  thought  in  it.  The  verse  which  dis- 
closes its  full  meaning  at  first  glance  is  as  shal- 
low as  the  brook  whose  bottom  is  seen  the  mo- 
ment the  eye  rests  upon  its  surface.  Francis 
Thompson  is  not  "  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day ;"  he  gets  far  below  the  obvious  appearances 
of  things.  It  is  this  which  makes  his  verse  stim- 
ulating. It  is  a  misfortune  that  with  such  depth 
of  thought  he  does  not  always  combine  lucidity 
of  style.     (Copeland  &  Day,  Boston.) 

Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  has  collected  a 
number  of  her  poems  in  a  small  volume  which 
Messrs.  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston,  have  published 
in  attractive  form,  and  has  given  to  the  book  the 
title  of  the  initial  poem,  In  Tttian*s  Garden, 
The  volume  is  thoroughly  expressive  of  Mrs. 
Spofford 's  qualities  as  a  poet.  The  following 
lines  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  Phillips 
Brooks : 

Perhaps  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  God 
Was  walking  with  us. 

Surely  not  forlorn 
Are  men,  when  such  great  overflow  of  heaven 
Brings  down  the  light  of  the  eternal  morn. 

I  think  if  Jesus,  whom  he  loved  as  Lord, 
Were  here  again,  in  such  guise  might  He  go, 
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So  bind  all  creeds  as  with  a  golden  cord. 
So  with  the  saint  speak,  with  the  sinner  so. 
And  then,  remembering  all  the  torrent's  rush 
Of  praise  and  blessing  o'er  the  listening  hush, 
Remembering  the  lightning  of  the  glance, 
Remembering  the  lifted  countenance 
White  with  the  prophet's  gloty  that  it  wore, 
With  the  Holy  Spirit  shining  through  the  clay, 
Prophet— yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more 
Than  a  prophet  was  with  us  but  yesterday  1 

Mr.  John  Lenord  Merrill,  Jr.,  is  the  author  of 
a  book  of  rhymes,  /*  Which  Hearts  Lead.  (The 
De  Merle  Company,  New  York.)  The  perusal 
of  a  few  pages  of  this  book  is  quite  enough  to 
convince  one  that  heads  have  not  altogether  ac- 
companied hearts  in  this  leading;  the  perusal  of 
the  whole  volume  leaves  one  with  the  heartfelt 
desire  never  to  see  the  "  summer  girl "  again. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

It  would  have  been  indeed  difficult  for  any  one 
to  have  made  an  uninteresting  book  about  a  life 
lived  in  company  with  Richard  Burton.  The  Ro- 
mance of  Isabel,  Lady  Burton :  The  Story  of  Her 
Life,  Told  in  Part  by  Herself  and  in  Part  by 
W.  H.  Wilkins,  is  excellent  just  in  so  far  as  it 
does  in  fact  relate  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
these  two  extraordinary  people  in  Brazil,  at  Da- 
mascus, at  Trieste,  and  in  many  other  out-of-the- 
way  places.  In  its  relation  of  the  love-story  and 
elopement  of  Lady  Burton  it  is  ecstatic  and  not 
in  the  best  of  taste ;  in  its  defense  of  Lady  Bur- 
ton for  her  destruction  of  her  husband's  book, 
"The  Scented  Garden,"  it  is  unnecessary  and 
simply  goes  over  ground  already  fully  discussed ; 
in  its  answer  to  Miss  Sistit's  charges  that  Lady 
Burton  had  falsely  represented  her  husband  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  had  procured  the  adminis- 
tering of  extreme  unction  by  a  priest  when  Burton 
was  actually  dead,  it  is  proper  enough  as  a 
reply  to  an  attack,  but  the  reader  feels  that  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  this  discussion  should  ever  have 
got  into  print.  There  is,  too,  some  mysterious 
talk  about  prophecies,  omens,  and  marvels  which 
makes  the  skeptically  disposed  reader  impatient. 
Where  the  narrative  is  of  actual  occurrences  the 
book  is,  on  the  other  hand,  full  of  spirit,  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  interest.  The  experiences  related 
are  quite  unusual ;  the  glimpses  of  Eastern  life 
in  particular  abound  in  local  color  and  incident. 
Lady  Burton's  death  left  the  book  unfinished, 
but  it  has  been  admirably  completed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  from  material  left  by  her.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Frederic  G.  Kitton's  The  Novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  is  largely  bibliographical,  but  contains 
also  much  readable  information  about  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  novels  were  written, 
their  characters,  scenes  related  to  the  stories,  and 
much  else.  There  is  little  that  has  not  been 
before  published,  but  Mr.  Kit  ton's  gleanings  from 
well-known  sources  are  properly  acknowledged, 
and  have  been  intelligently  put  together  and 
thrown  into  a  convenient  form  for  the  general 
reader.    (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.) 


Professor  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  has  pub- 
lished, through  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co*, 
New  York,  a  small  but  extremely  valuable  volume 
on  CromwelVs  Place  in  History.  The  book  con- 
sists of  the  general  line  of  thought  of  six  lectures 
delivered  without  notes  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. The  lectures  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
recast,  since  much  of  Professor  Gardiner's  argu- 
ment had  passed  from  his  mind  when  he  was 
requested  to  publish  these  lectures.  Besides 
this,  as  he  says,  "  things  fit  to  be  spoken  are  not 
always  fit  to  be  printed,  and  things  fit  to  be 
printed  are  not  always  fit  to  be  spoken."  The 
last  of  the  lectures  is  the  most  important,  since 
it  is  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Professor  Gardiner  divides  his  subject  matter 
into  "  The  Puritan  and  Constitutional  Opposi- 
tion," "  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  War,"  "  The  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Three  Nations,"  "  Cromwell 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and 
"  The  Protectorate."  Lei  no  one  read  this  book, 
however,  expecting  to  find  therein  a  biography  of 
the  man  Cromwell.  The  author's  object  is  per- 
fectly expressed  by  the  book's  title :  His  object 
is  to  estimate  Cromwell's  relation  to  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  movements  of  his  time— to 
show  how  he  was  influenced  by  them  and  influ- 
enced them  in  turn.  Readers  of  Professor  Gardi- 
ner's larger  histories  of  that  period  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  his  success  in  this  small  book  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Perhaps  we  have  at  the 
present  day  no  historian  to  whom  the  term  "  fair- 
minded  "  may  better  apply. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Frederic  Thomas  Gretn- 
halge,  Governor  of  Massachttsetts,  has  been  edited 
by  Mr.  James  Ernest  Nesmith.  (Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston.)  The  rather  portly  volume  is  adorned 
with  two  excellent  portraits  of  Mr.  Greenhalge, 
and  is  well  printed  on  good  paper.  A  serious 
work  always  gains  by  being  put  into  such  dignified 
dress.  Mr.  Nesmith  has  accomplished  his  task 
patisfactorily,  and  his  biography  is  interesting 
reading. 

The  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  will  be 
marked  in  the  book-publishing  record  by  the 
number  of  books  on  the  Queen  and  the  history 
of  her  reign.  Among  the  many  is  The  Personal 
Life  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Sarah  A.  Tooley. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.)  The  author 
in  her  preface  frankly  acknowledges  that  she  is 
indebted  to  books,  newspapers,  and  to  a  few  per- 
sonal f  riendsf  or  her  material.  She  has  succeeded 
in  writing  a  readable  book  giving  that  informa- 
tion about  Queen  Victoria's  life  which  brings 
into  view  the  child,  the  maiden,  the  wife,  and 
the  mother,  rather  than  the  sovereign .  The  period 
of  the  Queen's  childhood  is  most  interestingly 
recorded. 

EDUCATIONAL 

A  Manual  of  the  Kindergarten  has  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York,  pre- 
pared by  the  Supervisor  of  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment, Dr.  Jennie  B.  Merrill.    This  manual  is 
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intended  for  the  use  of  the  kindergartens  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  It  is  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  kindergarten  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  materials  and  the  tools  em- 
ployed by  kindergartners  to  inspire  the  imagina- 
tion and  arouse  and  train  the  child's  faculties. 
A  suggestive  programme  of  work  is  laid  out  The 
topics  for  the  month  are  varied,  and  will  be  found 
helpful  to  kindergartners  working  without  super- 
vision. A  suggestion  for  using  large  sheets  of 
manila  paper  and  soft  crayons  for  drawing  will 
be  found  useful  by  the  mothers  of  young  children. 
Sheets  of  paper,  boxes  of  crayon  of  all  colors,  and 
molding  clay  should  be  in  the  outfit  of  every  play 
closet  and  room.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  find 
that  fifteen  kindergartens  have  been  added  to  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  since  May  1, 1897. 
The  kindergarten  in  the  public  schools  must,  for 
some  time  at  least,  work  under  the  limitation  of 
being  part  of  a  system ;  a  fact  which  compels  the 
surrender  of  a  certain  freedom  that  in  essential  to 
the  ideal  kindergarten.  Its  value  is  that  the  child 
has  the  benefit  of  six  months  at  least  of  faculty- 
training  in  which  to  become  acquainted  with  him- 
self. If  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  broods  over 
the  next  two  years  of  his  school- room  life,  the 
impress  will  be  upon  him  through  manhood. 

The  Story  of  Troy,  by  M.  Clarke  (American 
Book  Company,  New  York),  is  well  told  in  clear, 
concise  language,  with  selections  from  the  sev- 
eral translations  of  the  Iliad,  and  poems  by  English 
and  American  poets  founded  on  or  picturing  the 
characters  adfl  incidents  of  the  great  story.  The 
illustrations  are  reproductions  of  noted  pictures. 
The  children  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  ad- 
dition to  school-books. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Some  Questions  of  Good  English  preserves  in 
book  form  several  sharply  fought  controversies 
in  various  journals  between  the  author  of  this 
book,  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Williams,  and  that  redoubt- 
able verbal  warrior  Dr.  Firzedward  Hall.  The 
points  involved  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  vast  impor- 
tance; perhaps  the  most  important  in  that  relating 
to  the  use  of  "  every  "  and  "  each."  But  the  argu- 
ments are  in  themselves  invariably  readable,  and 
abound  in  curious  illustrations.  Mr  .Williams  cer- 
tainly deserves  at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  honors 
of  these  literally  "  wordy  "  contests.  In  the  mar- 
shaling of  precedents  he  more  often  than  his 
opponent  presents  a  strong  array,  afW  Dr.  Hall  is 
often  driven  to  maintain  his  ground  by  asserting 
that  his  original  meaning  was  quite  misunder- 
stood.   (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

We  reserve  for  later  criticism  Mr.  John  Beattie 
eraser's  History  of  Intellectual  Development. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Miss  Guiney's  delightful  volume  of  essays,  Pa- 
triot (Copeland  &  Day,  Boston),  will  be  com- 
mented upon  in  the  next  Magazine  Number  of 
The  Outlook. 

The  Lowly  Nasorene,  by  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Nixon 


(The  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company,  New 
York),  is  a  tale  which  may  be  of  use  in  putting 
the  Gospel  story  in  a  popular  way  before  young 
and  old. 
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— A  translation  of  the  forthcoming  book  of 
reminiscences  which  Signor  Crispi  has  about  fin- 
ished will  probably  be  published  under  the  title 
"  Seventy  Years  of  Italian  Life."  The  work  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  Italian  readers  and  to  those 
in  the  entire  civilized  world.  We  shall  have  not 
only  an  autobiography  but  a  history  of  Italy 
during  most  of  this  century. 

— The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Danish 
poet  Henrik  Hertz  will  be  celebrated  in  Copen- 
hagen by  the  publication  of  twenty-one  of  his 
dramas  which  have  retained  their  popularity  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  strange  that  there  is  no 
existing  biography  of  Hertz,  but  a  partial  substi- 
tute was  given  to  the  world  two  years  ago  by  the 
publication  of  a  selection  from  his  letters.  In 
this  country  Hertz  is  known  by  his  romantic 
play,  "  King  Rent's  Daughter,"  wfiich  has  more 
than  once  been  translated  into  English. 
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The  Springfield  Bible  Normal  College 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  twelfth  cata- 
logue of  the  Bible  Normal  College  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  Bible  Normal  College  is  the  natural 
development  and  elaboration  of  what  was  known 
formerly  as  the  School  for  Christian  Workers. 
It  was  organized  in  November,  1884,  and  incor- 
porated the  following  January.  The  institution 
is  designed  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  Sunday- 
schools  and  Biblical  teaching  that  the  Normal 
school  holds  to  the  public-school  system.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  design  it  proposes  to  fit  students  for 
Sunday-school  superintendents,  normal  and  field 
superintendents,  primary  superintendents,  andpas- 
tors'  assistants.  It  also  has  facilities  for  training 
lay  missionary  workers.  Beginning  in  a  simple  and 
unpretentious  way,  the  Bible  Normal  College  has 
now  attained  the  position  of  a  dignified  and  influen- 
tial professional  school.  The  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege cost,  with  land  and  furniture,  about  $90,000, 
and  contain  accommodation*  for  over  one  hundred 
students  of  both  sexes,  recitation-rooms,  offices, 
gymnasium,  etc.  A  chapel  with  a  beating  capacity 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  is  connected  with  the 
buildings.  The  institution  is  interdenominational 
in  character,  having  students,  instructors,  and 
trustees  from  the  leading  evangelical  denomina- 
tions. The  corporation,  in  its  membership  of 
prominent  men  and  women,  represents  all  parts 
of  the  country,  including  even  members  from 
Canada.  Among  the  trustees  we  notice  such 
names  as  President  Gates,  of  Amheist  College ; 
the  Rev.  Francis  £.  Clark,  D.D.,  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society;  the  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom, 
D.D. ;  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity ;  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.D.,  President  of 
the  Teachers'  College  of  New  York ;  and  Presi- 
dent E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown  University. 
The  President  of  the  College  is  the  Rev.  David 
Allen  Reed,  and  the  Secretary,  from  whom  cata- 
logues and  other  information  may  be  obtained, 
is  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Dixon,  whose  address  is  the 
Bible  Normal  College,  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
active  Faculty  numbers  twelve  instructors,  and 
this  Faculty  is  assisted  by  many  lecturers  of  well- 
known  attainments  in  their  special  fields.  There  are 
at  present  nearly  fifty  regular  students  attending 
the  College,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  as 
outlined  in  the  catalogue,  indicates  that  the  work 
provided  for  them  is  comprehensive  and  thorough. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
course  and  method  of  study  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  covers  in  a  scien- 
tific scheme  not  only  the  history  and  theory  of 
religious  work,  but  its  practical  and  empiric  phases. 
The  College  is  open  only  "  to  Christian  young 
men  and  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who, 
by  reason  of  past  educational  training  and  experi- 
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ence,  give  promise  of  becoming  true  leaders  hi 
the  various  lines  of  Christian  work  which  the 
institution  represents.  Applicants  for  admission 
must  have  at  least  preliminary  training  implied 
in  graduating  from  a  high  school  of  good  stand- 
ing.'* The  school  has  been  investigated  by  such 
men  as  President  Hervey,  of  the  New  York 
Teachers'  College,  and  President  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  and  their  commendation  of  its  pur- 
pose, character,  and  efficiency  is  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  statement  that  the  intellectual  and 
religious  life  of  the  College  is  on  a  sound  and  sure 
foundation.  Its  material  needs,  like  those  of 
almost  every  educational  institution,  are  consider- 
able, and  deserve  the  attention  of  philanthropic 
persons  who  wish  to  aid  in  the  work  of  practical 
Christianity  by  the  use  of  money. 

Bishop-elect  Brewster 
The  Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Brooklyn,  was  elected  Bishop-Coadjutor 
of  Connecticut  at  the  Diocesan  Convention  which 
was  held  at  Waterbury  on  Tuesday,  June  8.  The 
race  of  the  old  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  rapidly  passing.  At  the  same  time  that  we  hear 
of  the  election  of  Dr.  Brewster  we  also  hear  that 
Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Bishop  Whit- 
tle, of  Virginia,  have  asked  for  the  election  of 
Bishops-Coadjutor  in  their  respective  dioceses 
Dr.  Brewster,  although  an  eminent  Churchman, 
has  Puritan  blood  in  his  veins,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates. He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  of 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Middletowo, 
Conn.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1872,  and 
during  that  year  was  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  at  Meriden,  Conn.  While  at 
Meriden  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  His 
first  call  was  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church, 
Rye,  in  this  State.  In  1881  he  left  that  parish 
to  become  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Detroit, 
and  while  in  that  city  was  chosen  as  the  dele- 
gate from  the  diocese  of  Michigan  to  the  General 
Convention.  Dr.  Brewster  remained  in  De- 
troit until  1 885,  when  he  was  called  to  Grace 
Church  in  Baltimore.  After  three  years  in  charge 
of  that  church  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church 
in  Brooklyn?  His  Brooklyn  ministry  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  he  is  greatly  beloved 
by  his  parish. 

The  Case  of  the  Rev.  £.  J.  Alden 
The  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Congregational  Association  "  to  act  with 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Alden  ...  to  secure  a  final  and 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  bis  claims  "  against 
the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publish- 
ing Society  of  Boston  will,  we  fear,  mislead  others 
as  to  the  facts,  as  it  misled  us,  until  we  made 
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careful  examination  into  the  past  history  of  this 
unfortunate  affair.  On  the  reports  published  in 
the  secular  press,  it  appeared  to  be  the  case  that 
the  Society  refused  to  submit  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Alden  against  it  to  arbitration,  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  a  ministerial  committee  upon 
the  merits  of  the  claim.  In  fact,  the  claim  was 
submitted  in  1889  to  three  arbitrators,  who,  in  May 
of  that  year,  reported  unanimously  against  the 
claimant  and  in  favor  of  the  Society.  Notwith- 
standing this  report,  the  Society  has  offered  to 
waive  the  statute  of  limitations  and  allow  the 
case  to  go  before  a  civil  judge,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  an  Illinois  law  which  provides  for  the 
submission  of  such  a  case  by  agreement  to  the 
court.  This  Mr.  Alden  declines.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  do  not  see  bow  the  directors  of 
the  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society,  who 
are  administrators  of  trust  funds,  can  recognize 
and  pay  the  claim.  With  the  public  at  large  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  will  generally  be  re- 
garded as  final. 

Theological  Seminaries  of  the  Episcopal 
Church 

Three  of  the  prominent  theological  seminaries 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  held  their  anniversaries 
during  the  first  week  in  June.  The  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  and  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  celebrated  their  anniver- 
saries on  Tuesday,  June  1,  and  the  Philadelphia 
School  on  Wednesday,  June  2.  The  Rev.  Will- 
iam M.  Grosvenor,  of  New  York,  preached  the 
sermon  before  the  Berkeley  School,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  L.  Miller  that  before  the  Philadelphia 
Divinity  School.  At  the  General  Seminary  di- 
plomas were  awarded  to  thirty-eight  students.  At 
the  Berkeley  School  nine  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion were  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  acted  for  Bishop  Williams.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  four  others  of  the  graduating  class 
were  ordained  elsewhere.  The  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous officers  all  indicate  that  the  schools  are  in  a 
healthful  condition,  and  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  not  diminishing  and  that  their  ability  is 
of  a  high  order. 

Religion  in  the  United  States  Army 
Until  the  late  Civil  War  had  enormously  in- 
creased our  army,  but  little  thought  had  been 
given  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  well-being  of  its 
members.  While  charitable  and  religious  enter- 
prises were  springing  up  all  over  the  land,  the 
soldier  was  left  almost  solely  to  the  care  of  the 
Government  which  employed  him,  and  only  here 
and  there  was  a  Christian  found  who  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  army  was  composed  of  immortal 
beings  who  must  fight  their  way  through  tempta- 
tions peculiar  to  their  profession.  When  the 
war  for  the  Union  was  raging,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army  ceased  to  be  "common  soldiers," 
and  became  our  brothers.    Then  the  Christian 


and  Sanitary  Commissions,  by  their  agents  fol- 
lowed the  moving  battalions  everywhere,  giving 
material  and  spiritual  comfort  to  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  and  the  weary.  How  many  lives  were 
saved  to  the  country  and  to  friends  at  home, 
how  many  souls  were  rescued  from  danger  worse 
than  that  of  actual  conflict,  how  many  heavy 
hearts  were  cheered,  none  can  ever  know.  But 
when  the  war  closed  and  the  volunteer  forces 
were  disbanded,  the  army  ceased  to  have  in- 
terest for  the  popular  mind,  and  soldiering 
became  a  trade,  as  it  had  been  before,  and 
all  volunteer  efforts  for  alleviating  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  army  ceased. 
But  the  need  for  them  had  not  diminished: 
it  had  rather  increased,  because  the  army  was 
thencefortb  to  be  recruited  from  a  class  in  many 
respects  differing  from  its  former  composition 
and  all  the  more  in  need  of  this  Christian  care. 
And  so  to-day  our  country  presents  the  spectacle 
of  28,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  completely 
isolated  from  her  Christian  sympathies,  and  re- 
ceiving little  at  her  hands ;  and  only  here  and 
there  is  an  individual  found  who  can  be  brought 
to  feel  that  the  army  has  any  claim  upon  his 
friendship  or  gratitude.  The  discipline  of  the 
army  does  not  concern  itself  about  morals  or 
religion.  Its  object  is  to  secure  obedience  and 
soldierliness.  Profanity,  gambling,  moderate 
drinking,  and  godlessness  may  exist  and  meet 
little  discouragement.  The  barrack-room  dis- 
courages serious  religious  thoughts  and  habits. 
Many  things  combine  to  demoralize  the  men. 
The  very  spirit  of  warfare  is  opposed  to  morals 
and  religion.  Soldiers  are  sociable,  and  too  often 
their  sociability  finds  expression  over  the  wine- 
cup  or  the  gambling-table.  The  present  author- 
ized strength  of  the  army  is  28,532  officers  and 
men,  divided  as  follows :  twenty-five  regiments 
of  infantry  of  ten  companies  each  ;  ten  regiments 
of  cavalry  of  twelve  troops  each ;  five  regi- 
ments of  artillery  of  twelve  batteries  each.  These 
are  distributed  among  about  one  hundred  military 
posts,  and  a  great  majority  of  them  frontier  posts. 
Our  laws  provide  for  only  thirty  post  chaplains  and 
four  regimental  chaplains,  which  leaves  a  large 
proportion  of  the  posts  destitute  of  spiritual  min- 
istrations. The  duty  of  contributing  to  the  spir- 
itual comfort  of  our  troops  remote  from  religious 
privileges,  and  far  removed  from  every  Christian 
influence,  is  self-evident.  In  obedience  to  this 
sentiment  the  work  of  the  United  States  Army 
Christian  Aid  Association  is  carried  on.  The 
society  aims  to  promote  Christianity  and  good 
morals  in  the  army.  It  has  no  endowment  or 
fund,  but  depends  entirely  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  support.  For  the  maintenance  of 
its  beneficent  purposes  this  society  received  from 
the  public  last  year  the  scanty  sum  of  $2,000— 
an  amount  utterly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
field.  We  think  if  the  existence  and  objects  of 
the  Association  were  more  generally  known,  its 
receipts  would  be  many  times  that  sum.    The 
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Association  has  recently  issued  a  ninety-six-page 
pamphlet,  entitled  *' Active  Service;  or,  Work 
Among  United  States  Soldiers,"  which  can  be 
had  free  by  addressing  Major  John  B.  Ketch um, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  82  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Council 
The  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has 
just  met  in  New  York.  Its  meetings  continued 
through  one  week,  with  three  daily  sessions. 
Three  prominent  subjects  for  discussion  came 
before  the  Council.  The  most  important  con- 
cerned a  radical  change  in  the  government  of  the 
denomination.  Many  believe  that  a  stronger  cen- 
tral government  is  needed,  and  wish  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  officers  and  governing  bodies. 
Another  matter  considered  was  in  regard  to  the 
psalter,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  exactly  like 
that  in  use  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  subject  of  the  vestments  of  the  clergy 
also  received  much  attention.  That  in  general 
use  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  is  the 
plain  black  gown  with  full  sleeves.  Some  pas- 
tors and  bishops,  however,  especially  in  the  West, 
have  assumed  the  cassock  and  white  surplice. 
Many  of  the  younger  pastors  believe  the  black 
gown  suitable  only  for  funerals  and  certain  sol-* 
emn  occasions,  and  do  not  consider  that  the  use 
of  the  white  surplice  indicates  any  tendency 
toward  ritualism.  But  the  older  members  of  the 
denomination  wish  the  Council  to  make  a  ruling 
against  the  new  vestments.  Regarding  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  proposed  by  Bishop  Campbell : 

Vestment*.— Tb is  Church  permits  in  its  services  the 
use  of  a  black  gown,  or  a  plain  white  surplice  with  a 
plain  black  scarf,  and  in  the  case  of  a  bishop  a  rochet, 
but  prohibits  the  use  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  vestments. 
These  robes  art  permitted  in  accordance  with  ancient 
usage ;  but  in  this  Church  they  have  no  symbolical  mean- 
ing or  use,  and  have  no  priestly  signification.  It  is  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  use  of  all  or  any  of  these  robes 
is  not  binding  upon  either  ministers  or  congregations, 
and  that  ministers  shall  conform  to  the  wish  and  usage 
of  a  congregation  in  conducting  its  regular  services. 

Bishop  Fallows,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  Presid- 
ing Bishop  for  three  years,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Hendricks,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  re-elected 
Secretary. 

China  as  a  Mission  Field 
The  General  Secretary  of  the  World's  Students' 
Christian  Federation,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  has  re- 
cently written  an  article  with  the  above  title.  He 
considers  China  the  greatest  mission  field  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  It  is  the 
greatest  in  population,  having  350,000,000.  It 
contains  more  people  than  all  Europe ;  more  than 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  and  Africa  com- 
bined. A  missionary  once  said  that  in  China  he 
had  never  once  been  out  of  the  sight  of  a  living 
Chinese  or  the  grave  of  a  dead  one.  China  presents 


the  greatest  combination  of  difficulties.  It  has  the 
difficulties  of  Japan,  India,  Africa,  South  America, 
and  Turkey.  These  difficulties  Mr.  Mott  enu- 
merates as  follows :  Its  language ;  ancestral  wor- 
ship ;  Buddhism,  with  its  ignorant  and  immoral 
priesthood  and  gross  forms  of  idolatry;  the 
30,000,000  of  Mohammedans,  with  the  fanaticism 
which  characterizes  them  elsewhere ;  the  univer- 
sal ignorance  of  the  people,  their  materialism  and 
avarice ;  the  discouraging  prevalence  of  deception 
and  falsehood ;  the  widespread  dishonesty,  which 
is  logically  the  result  of  the  fact  that  China  is  the 
greatest  nation  of  gamblers  in  the  world;  im- 
purity in  all  its  unnamable  forms;  the  opium 
curse,  which  cost  last  year  $220,000,000;  the 
amount  of  physical  suffering  and  utter  absence  of 
medical  science,  apart  from  one  medical  mission- 
ary to  every  2,000,000  people ;  the  terrible  in- 
sanitary condition  of  the  whole  country,  and  utter 
disregard  of  hygienic  laws  ;  judicial  torture;  the 
literati  and  official  classes,  which  are  the  most 
obstructive  element  to  all  progress,  and  the  chief 
source  of  all  social  and  political  corruption  ;  the 
180,000,000  women  who  are  virtually  in  slavery; 
and  the  dreadful  fact  that  the  country  is  regulated, 
not  by  the  living,  but  by  the  dead.  But  Mr.  Mott 
believes  that,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
the  country  presents  encouraging  possibilities. 
She  has  vast  unreached  masses  of  population  in 
all  her  provinces.  "  What  people  have  such  re- 
markable staying  powers,  such  large  capacity  for 
work,  such  patient  endurance  of  hardship  and 
suffering  ?"  He  has  seen  no  people  which  im- 
pressed him  as  possessing  such  strength,  and 
says  :  "  The  qualities  which  have  made  the  Chi- 
nese such  efficient  agents  of  evil  will,  under  the 
transforming,  directing,  and  energizing  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  make  them  one  of  the  mightiest 
forces  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
They  are  the  greatest  colonizers  of  the  Orient. 
They  are  hard  at  work  from  Japan  to  the  shores 
of  Africa,  and  prohibitive  legislation  alone  keeps 
them  out  of  America  and  Australia.  In  closing, 
the  writer  quotes  Napoleon's  saying :  "  When 
China  is  moved,  it  will  change  the  face  of  the 
globe." 

A  Beautiful  Charity  in  Japan 
Among  the  many  institutions  which  Chris- 
tianity has  given  to  Japan,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful is  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Okayama,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Isbii.  It  is  a  large  institu- 
tion, founded  on  advanced  methods  of  child- 
training,  and  conducted  on  distinctly  Christian 
principles.  The  "  Asylum  Record  ".is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  one  of  the 
best-known  missionaries  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Ishii  conducts  his  asylum  in  much  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  George  Miiller  School  at  Bristol 
Mr.  Ishii's  faith  is  unwavering,  and  he  has  great 
reason  to  believe  that  his  work  will  not  be  for- 
saken. The  children  are  taught  various  indus- 
tries, and  are  also  given  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
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tion  All  are  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the 
GospeL  Among  the  new  buildings  is  one  known 
as  Berry  Cottage,  which  is  named  after  Dr.  J.  C. 
Berry,  who  was  so  long  a  medical  missionary  in 
Japan.  The  character  of  Mr.  Ishii  is  illustrated 
n  the  fact  that  he  will  not  go  into  debt.  When 
the  money  for  the  work  is  exhausted,  he  dis- 
charges the  men  and  waits  for  additional  gifts. 
The  last  number  of  the  "  Asylum  Record  "  refers 
to  this  "  Berry  Cottage,"  and  says :  "  The  mute 
appeal  made  by  that  unfinished  building  is  ex- 
ceedingly pathetic,  and  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
heeded." From  personal  observation  we  know 
that  the  work  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world.  We  have  not  been  asked  to 
say  that  gifts  are  solicited,  but  we  are  sure  that 
if  any  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee, 
Okayama,  Japan,  for  Mr.  Ishii's  Orphanage,  they 
would  be  devoted  to  a  worthy  cause  and  wisely 
expended. 

Mormonism  Still  Alive 
On  April  8  the  Presbytery  of  Utah  passed 
strong  resolutions  concerning  Mormonism.  It 
gave  ten  reasons  why  Christians  cannot  fellow- 
ship the  Mormon  Church.  We  have  been  asked 
to  give  to  our  readers  those  reasons.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  them  in  full,  because 
no  one  believes  that  Christians  ought  to  fellow- 
ship the  Mormon  Church.  That  Mormonism  is 
not  dead,  but  is  in  many  ways  vital  and  aggres- 
sive, there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  all  Chris- 
tians and  all  good  citizens  ought  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  its  growth  is  beyond  question. 
We  will  condense  the  reasons  put  forth  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Utah,  with  which,  of  course,  we 
are  in  hearty  agreement.  It  declares  that — "  The 
Book  of  Mormon  unchurches  all  Christians,  and 
regards  itself  as  the  only  true  church."  "It 
places  the  Book  of  Mormon  on  a  par  with  the 
Bible."  *  It  makes  belief  in  the  person  and  mis- 
sion of  Joseph  Smith  as  a  prophet  of  God  an 
essential  article  of  faith."  "  It  insists  on  recog- 
nition of  the  Mormon  priesthood  as  essential  to 
man's  future  blessedness."  '*  It  teaches  a  false 
doctrine  of  God."  "It  teaches  that  Adam  is 
God  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  his  son  by  natural  generation."  "  It  is 
polytheistic"  "  It  teaches  an  anti-Biblical  doc- 
trine of  salvation."  "  It  believes  in  polygamy." 
The  last  is  the  only  reason  that  needed  to  be  put 
forth.  With  a  polygamous  system  Christians 
can  have  no  common  ground.  We  do  not  im- 
agine that  any  Christian  £ndeavorers  on  their 
way  to  San  Francisco  will  be  seduced  by  the  fas- 
cinations of  Mormonism. 

A  Home  for  the  Insane  in  Syria 
Wherever  Christianity  goes,  it  carries  not  only 
the  church  but  also  the  best  of  Christian  insti- 
tutions.   This  is  illustrated  by  the  movement  of 
Ifhich  Mr.  Theophilus  Waldmeier  U  the  leader, 


for  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for  the  Insane 
in  Syria.  Mr.  Waldmeier  has  just  come  to  this 
country  in  the  interests  of  his  work.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  who  is  a  relative  of  Prince 
lima,  of  Abyssinia.  He  was  himself  formerly  in 
Abyssinia,  but  is  now  in  the  Mount  Lebanon 
Mission,  where  he  has  built  up  a  great  Christian 
organization.  To-day  there  are  seventeen  native 
and  twelve  European  workers  associated  with 
him.  His  purpose  now  is  to  do  something  for 
the  insane  of  the  East.  He  has  recently  been 
holding  meetings  in  England,  where  he  has  been 
received  with  great  favor.  Among  those  who 
are  interested  in  his  work  are  such  eminent  men 
as  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  of  Beirut;  Dr.  Graham, 
physician  of  the  German  Hospital  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wartabet,  late 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  American  College 
in  Beirut.  The  condition  of  the  insane  in  the 
East  is  described  as  peculiarly  pitiful.  The  plan 
is  to  introduce  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
care  for  the  insane  in  this  beneficent  and  Chris- 
tian institution.  Mr.  Waldmeier  is  introduced  to 
us  by  personal  friends,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Richard  Tangye,  the  great  manu- 
facturer of  Birmingham,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Guin- 
ness Rogers,  D.D.,  the  venerable  Congregational 
leader  of  London.  Mr.  Joel  Cadbury,  a  prom- 
inent Quaker  of  Birmingham,  well  known  to  us, 
is  the  English  Treasurer.  A  work  commended 
by  such  men  is  surely  worthy  of  the  respectful 
consideration  of  American  Christians. 


Notes 

The  Rev.  William  T.  McElveen,  Ph.D.,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  New  England  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn  on  Thursday  evening,  June  10.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyman,  D,D.y  and  other 
parts  were  taken  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Virgin,  Behrends, 
Duryea,  Wells,  Wilson,  and  Lewis. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Hainer,  formerly  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Newark,  who  has  been  study- 
ing at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  received  the  high 
honor  of  being  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  George 
Street  Congregational  Church  in  that  university  city 
for  a  year,  we  presume  with  a  view  to  settlement.  Mr. 
Hainer  has  declined  the  offer  because  he  desires  to  re- 
turn to  this  country.  He  will,  however,  supply  the  pul- 
pit for  a  few  months.  Besides  a  period  of  prolonged 
stay  at  Oxford,  he  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land.  He  will  probably  return  to  the 
United  States  in  the  autumn  and  be  ready  for  pastoral 
service. 

The  golden  wedding  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Eaton 
and  Mrs.  Eaton,  at  Roscoe,  near  Beloit,  Wis.,  is  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing  mention.  Mr.  Eaton  has  been 
one  of  the  strong  forces  in  the  development  of  the  life 
of  Wisconsin,  an  earnest  and  noble  Christian  leader. 
He  was  born  in  1820,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1842.  He 
studied  theology  at  Yale,  New  York,  and  Andover. 
Mrs.  Eaton  was  formerly  Miss  Catherine  E.  Demarest, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Demarest,  of  Brooklyn. 
They  were  married  May  20, 1847.  He  was  chaplain  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers  in  the 
Iron  Brigade  during  the  war.  The  Rev.  James  D. 
Eaton,  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Eaton,  D  J} 
President  of  Beloit  College,  are  his  sons. 


Notes  and  Queries 


Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the  writer's 
name  and  address. 

1.  Please  tell  me  what  we  may  understand  Jesus's 
words  to  mean  in  John  vL,  39, 40, 44,  the  last  clause,  re- 
peated evidently  with  special  emphasis, "  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day."  Is  this  meaning  related  to 
"  that  day,"  repeated  twice  in  John  xvi.,  23  and  26,  also 
in  xiv.,  20?  2.  Please  give  the  meaning  likewise  of 
"  judgment "  in  John  xvi.,  11.  3.  Does  Jesus  always  use 
that  word  "judgment"  as  recorded  by  John  with  the 
same  meaning  ?  A.  B.  S. 

1 .  By  the  "  last  day  "  the  Jews  understood  a 
distant  date,  when  the  Messiah  should  come  to 
judge  the  world  (Luke  xiv.),  and  his  saints  should 
rise  to  greet  him  (John  xi ,  34).  Jesus  probably 
used  the  expression  as  he  used  another  word, 
"paradise"  (Luke  xxiii,,  43) — that  is,  wiihout 
committing  himself  to  the  crude  popular  notions 
of  it,  in  the  general  sense  of  "  at  last."  The 
reference  is  to  the  result,  or  consummation,  of 
Christian  discipleship,  when  the  follower  of 
Christ  is  raised,  or  rises,  into  the  future  life  of  the 
blessed  in  virtue  of  the  Christ  in  him,  i.  e.t  his 
Christly  spirit,  rather  than  by  the  external  opera- 
tion of  a  miraculous  power.  Compare  Colossians 
i.,  27.  "  That  day  "  (John  xvi.)  seems  to  refer 
to  an  earthly  experience.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  disciples  would  still  be  praying  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  (26),  but  asking  him  no  questions  (see 
margin,  R.  V.,  23).  It  probably  refers  to  their 
seeing  him  with  the  spiritual  eye,  as  glorified 
after  his  resurrection.  This  would  literally  be  in 
"a  little  while  "  (16).  2.  Compare  John  xii.,  31. 
The  anti-Christian  spirit  of  the  world  had  been 
virtually  judged  and  condemned  by  its  rejection 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The  Holy  Spirit  would 
convince  the  world  of  this,  awakening  men's  con- 
sciences to  the  fact.  3.  No ;  compare  John  v., 
22,  24,  27,  29,  30.  See  also  viii.,  15,  19  ;  ix.,  39; 
xii.,  47. 

Some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  one 
in  debt  has  a  right  to  give,  an  unqualified  negative  was 
given.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  what  the  debt  is  made 
for?  B. 

We  hardly  think  the  negative  was  unqualified. 
Most  people  who  give  owe  some  debts.  A  debt 
is  money  belonging  to  another,  as  the  Roman 
name  for  it,  as  alienum,  defines  it.  The  question 
is.  How  much  have  we  that  is  our  own  ?  Only 
of  that  is  it  right  to  give.  But  that  includes  not 
only  actual  holdings  but  future  products  of  our 
earning  power  that  can  safely  be  discounted. 
Faith  in  God  and  in  one's  self  is  among  a  good 
man's  assets.  We  rely  on  this  for  our  business ; 
but  bfeunty  as  well  as  daily  bread  ought  to  come 
out  of  our  business,  the  one  to  feed  the  giver's 
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soul,  while  the  other  feeds  his  body.  "  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  only."  A  man  living  beyond 
his  means  is  virtually  stealing.  Such  a  man  is 
not  to  begin  giving  till  he  stops  stealing.  The 
richest  giving  is  in  giving  one's  self,  one's  time 
and  work,  with  thought  and  sympathy.  This 
every  one  can  do  if  he  will. 

Do  you  intend  to  imply,  in  your  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Are  there  two  judgments  ?"  that  there  is  no 
"  great  and  general  assize,  when  the  immensely  remote 
end  of  this  world  is  reached  *'  ?  If  so,  how  can  Acts  xviL, 
31,  and  Jude  vi.  be  interpreted  ?  R. 

We  mean  precisely  that.  As  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament phrase  "day,"  history  cautions  us  that 
the  facts  of  the  future  must  be  discriminated 
from  the  form  in  which  prophetic  souls  foresaw 
them.  The  Messianic  prophecies  have  been  ful- 
filled in  substantial  fact,  but  not  in  literal  form. 
Insistence  on  their  literal  form  blinded  Christ's 
contemporaries  to  the  spiritual  fact  that  he  was 
the  foretold  Messiah.  As  to  a  future  judgment, 
the  fact  of  it  is  to  be  held  certain.  But  as  to  the 
form  of  it,  we  are  at  liberty  to  think  of  it  as  seems 
to  us  most  reasonable  in  view  of  all  considera- 
tions. We  certainly  are  not  bound  to  any  literal 
interpretation  that  was  attached  to  the  word 
••  day  "  in  the  first  century. 

Kindly  state  what  limitation  the  "  kenotic  "  theory 
places  upon  Christ's  knowledge  while  in  the  flesh,  and 
whether  Dr.  Abbott  holds  that  theory,  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  B. 

The  "kenotic"  theory,  so  called  from  the 
Greek  word  "  to  empty,"  holds  that  the  Divine 
Logos  in  becoming  incarnate  "  emptied  himself  " 
(see  Philippians  il,  7,  R.  V.)  of  the  infinite  attri- 
butes of  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  omnis 
cience.  While  this  is  strictly  a  Christological 
theory,  it  appears  also  in  recent  theistic  treatises, 
which  point  out  that  Creation  as  well  as  Incarna- 
tion is  a  kenosis  (or  emptying)  of  the  Infinite,  so 
far  as  it  involves  the  limiting  of  the  Infinite 
within  finite  forms.  The  kenotic  theory  does  not 
define  the  limits  of  Christ's  knowledge ;  it  only 
recognizes  that  it  was  limited.  To  this  extent 
Dr.  Abbott  accepts  it,  as  clearly  based  on  Scrip- 
ture.   See  Mark  xiii.,  32,  as  illustration. 

I  wish  very  much  to  get  the  author's  name  of  a  little 
poem  beginning— 

"  There  came  to  port  this  afternoon 
The  queerest  little  craft—" 
and  ending— 

"  Ring  out  the  muse,  ring  in  the  nurse, 
Ring  in  the  milk-and-water ; 
Away  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
My  daughter,  O  my  daughter !" 

E.R.H. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  either  of  the 
following  two  books  by  W.  F.  Prime,  which  they  wonld 
sell—"  Later  Years  "  and  "  Tent  Life  " '  They  are  now 
out  of  print.  E*.iza  M.  Sri*mAw 

Brtdbead.  WU. 


For  the  Little  People 


The  Butterfly '8  Dream 
By  Herbert  Randall 
The  beetles  had  bumped  themselves  weaiy  at 
dusk; 
The  snails  had  crawled  into  their  shells ; 
The  sprites  of  the  meadows  had  nestled  in  shade 
Of  bramble-bush,  lichens,  and  bells. 

The  tide-wimpled  waters  lapped  softly  the  shore ; 

The  cockle-shells  played  with  the  moon ; 
The  spider  had  hung  up  his  hammock  among 

The  tangles,  where  breezes  might  croon. 

Far  down  in  cool  haunts  where  the  violets  grew, 
Where  silence  was  sweetest  and  deep, 

A  wee  baby  butterfly  folded  his  wings 
Where  sylphids  might  woo  him  to  sleep. 

The  fairies  then  came  and  sang  soft  lullabys, 
While  gathered  the  summer-made  dew ; 

The  butterfly  dreamed,  as  he  rocked  in  a  blcom, 
And  slept  till  the  morning,  like  you. 

You  ask  what  he  dreamed  of  ?     Ill  answer  you 
now. 
As  he  in  his  bloom-cradle  swayed, 
He  dreamed  that  the  clouds  had  rolled  black 
overhead, 
And  he  had  been  wise,  not  afraid. 

And  while  he  was  sleeping  a  real  cloud  did  come 

It  put  all  the  fairies  to  flight ; 
And  pattering  rain,  like  the  tinkling  of  bells, 

Played  near  all  the  rest  of  the  night. 

A  lady-bug  passed  with  her  lantern  at  dawn, 

And,  seeing  the  butterfly's  grace, 
Bestowed  a  fond  kiss ;  he  awoke  just  like  you, 

When  morning  light  kisses  your  face. 

He  stretched  out  his  wings  to  the  breeze  and  the 
sun, 
And  flew  to  the  wild  hills  away, 
With  the  love  and  the  joy  as  when  )  ou  from  my 
arms 
Go  out  with  the  flowers  to  play. 

The  Story  of  a  Rote 
By  Grace  L.  Watldns 
In  the  sunniest  corner  of  an  old  garden,  close 
to  the  crumbling  stone  wall,  there  grew  a  rose- 
bush among  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  briers  that 
overran  the  once  carefully  kept  ground.  It  was 
only  the  little  offshoot  of  what  had  been  a  large, 
flourishing  rose-tree  when  the  garden  was  in  its 
prime,  and  it  grew  in  its  out-of-the-way  corner  as 
thriftily  as  though  nurtured  by  loving  hands. 
Indeed,  it  did  receive  the  best  of  attention,  for 
Dame  Nature  cared  for  the  little  plant,  and  there 
til  plenty  of  good  fresh  air,  warm  sun,  rain  and 


dew,  to  help  it  grow  and  thrive.  By  and  by  a 
tiny  bud  appeared;  and  then,  not  long  after, 
there  was  a  lovely  pink  Rose  holding  her  head 
as  daintily  as  though  her  home  was  in  the  garden 
of  a  king.  Happily  she  swung  there  day  by  day, 
knowing  no  fairer  lo%  and  content  that  during 
the  day  the  warm  sun  shone  upon  her,  and  at 
night  the  glossy  green  leaves  above  her  softly 
drooped,  shielding  her  fair  beauty  from  the  dew 
and  cold. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  bloomed  a  stately 
Sunflower,  who  considered  himself  chief  guardian 
of  the  sun ;  and  from  the  time  the  first  rays  of 
light  appeared  in  the  east  till  the  last  streaks  of 
violet  and  gold  had  faded  from  the  western  sky 
he  kept  his  tireless  watch  ;  he  also  took  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  sentinel  to  the  old  garden 
over  the  wall,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
happened  therein. 

One  day,  as  he  was  slowly  turning  toward  the 
west,  he  saw  a  gleam  of  pink  on  the  little  bush 
in  the  corner.  "  Surely,"  thought  he, "  this  must 
be  something  new ;  I  must  keep  an  eye  on  that 
bit  of  pink ;"  and  each  day,  as  long  as  he  could, 
he  watched  the  bud  as  it  opened  little  by  little ; 
and  when  it  blossomed  into  a  Rose,  his  admira- 
tion was  unbounded. 

One  day  he  found  courage  to  speak,  and,  lean- 
ing his  golden  head  over  the  wall,  said,  "  Good- 
morrow,  pretty  Mistress."  The  Rose  was  startled, 
for  she  had  never  seen  the  Sunflower,  and  his 
bold  address  caused  her  to  droop  her  head  and 
blush  till  she  was  pinker  than  before. 

The  Sunflower  thought  her  even  prettier  in 
her  confusion ;  he  begged  her  pardon  for  start- 
ling her,  saying  as  an  excuse  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  flower  like  her  and  was  anxious  to  learn 
her  name. 

Then  the  Rose  shyly  lifted  her  head.  "  I  am 
called  Rose,  good  sir,  if  you  please."  "  Ah !"  said 
the  Sunflower,  *'  I  have  heard  many  a  tale  about 
your  family.  People  call  you  the  Queen  ot  flowers, 
and  you  should  be  blossoming  in  some  palace, 
instead  of  here  in  this  ruined  garden.  I  have 
heard  of  fine  ladies  wearing  a  Rose  in  their  gowns 
or  nestled  in  their  hair,  and  you,  sweetest  of  all 
Roses,  bloom  here  unnoticed  and  alone.  Buc  I 
must  go,  pretty  Rose;  the  Sun  is  calling  me,  and 
I  cannot  keep  my  head  turned  this  way  any 
longer;  good-day."  So  saying,  he  was  back  in 
his  old  place,  his  golden  crown  following  the  Sun 
in  its  slow  march  toward  the  west. 

The  Rose  shyly  glanced  up  to  find  the  Sun- 
flower gone ;  only  a  glimpse  of  yellow  over  the 
wall  could  be  seen,  and,  with  a  little  sigh,  she 
nestled  her  pretty  head  on  the  nearest  branch, 
and  thought  of  all  the  wonderful  things  she  had 
heard.    Was  she  in  truth  as  beautiful  as  the  Sun- 
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flower  had  said  ?  Could  it  be  true  that  grand 
ladies  like  those  who  passed  in  a  carriage  yester- 
day chose  the  Rose  as  their  favorite  adornment  ? 
How  could  she  be  Queen  of  flowers  in  her  hum- 
ble position  ?  If  she  was  Queen,  then  she  should 
have  queenly  rights;  thus  she  mused,  growing 
more  and  more  discontented. 

The  Sun  went  down  behind  the  hi. Is,  and  she 
forgot  for  the  first  time  to  thank  him  for  giving 
her  warmth  and  light ;  when  the  protecting  leaves 
of  the  rose-bush  bent  down  to  shield  her  from 
night's  damp,  she  only  felt  petulant  and  cross 
because  her  home  was  not  some  fine  mansion 
where  she  could  be  in  her  proper  station,  and 
gain  the  homage  due  her  beauty. 

Next  day  she  was  all  impatience  to  talk  with 
Sunflower  again,  and  learn  more  of  the  beautiful 
world  where  she  would  reign  as  Queen  of  flowers, 
and  all  the  morning  she  watched  for  him;  but 
not  till  the  Sun  was  at  its  height  did  the  Sun- 
flower lean  over  the  wall  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

"  Good-morrow,  fairest  of  the  flowers,"  said  he. 
**  Good-morrow,  Sir  Golden-head,"  replied  the 
Rose,  in  a  manner  so  unlike  her  shyness  of  the 
day  before  that  the  Sunflower  could  hardly 
believe  he  heard  aright. 

He  laughed  as  he  answered,  "  A  pretty  title, 
forsooth,  but  my  name  is  Sunflower,  Mistress 
Rose,  because  my  duty  is  to  follow  the  sun  from 
early  dawn  till  twilight  falls.  I  am  also  the  day 
sentinel  of  the  garden ;  the  Moonflower  whom  you 
see  sleeping  so  soundly  there  by  the  old  sun-dial 
is  the  night  sentinel.  One  or  the  other  of  us  is 
always  on  guard,  and  nothing  can  happen  in  the 
garden  and  escape  our  vigilance.  You  are  as  safe 
h»re,  sweet  Rose,  as  in  the  finest  garden  in  the 
land." 

The  Rose  did  not  care  about  that  kind  of  talk. 
She  was  only  anxious  to  hear  more  about  herself. 
*'  Good  Mr.  Sunflower,  how  can  I  get  my  proper 
place  as  Q ueen  of  the  flowers  ?  No  one  ever  comes 
to  this  old  garden,  and  from  the  street  my  beauty 
will  never  be  seen.  Cannot  you,  who  are  so  tall 
and  grand,  let  it  be  known  that  I,  the  rightful 
Queen  of  the  flowers,  bloom  here  unnoticed  in  this 
forsaken  spot  ?"  "  Alas !"  thought  the  Sunflower, 
"is  this  the  modest  Rose  of  yesterday?"  but 
aloud  he  said,  "  I  fear,  pretty  Rose,  that  this 
world  you  dream  of  would  disappoint  you  sadly. 
Why  not  be  content  to  stay  here  ?  You  have 
everything  needful  for  health  and  happiness: 
light,  air,  warmth,  the  shelter  of  the  stone  wall, 
two  faithful  guardians,  and  the  humming-birds 
and  bees  to  entertain  you.  You  are  a  Queen 
here  and  now,  and  we  are  all  your  willing  sub- 
jects." The  Rose  tossed  her  head  in  scorn ;  her 
only  aim  was  to  get  out  of  the  garden  and  go 
where  she  could  be  seen  and  admired.  The  Sun- 
flower sighed  and  went  back  to  his  post,  leaving 
the  Rose  more  discontented  than  before. 

She  was  roused  from  her  vain  thoughts  by  a 
new  sound ;  at  last  some  one  was  coming  to  her 
aid. 


Two  children  in  shabby  clothes  were  carefully 
picking  their  way  through  the  tangle  of  brier 
and  bramble,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  their 
little  arms  filled  with  wild  flowers,  and  their 
childish  voices  making  the  old  garden  resound 
with  the  echo  of  a  long-forgotten  sound. 

One  pair  of  bright  eyes  spied  the  rose  in  her 
secluded  corner.  "  Oh,  sister !  come  quick  and 
see  this  lovely  flower.  Don't  I  wish  little  Sue 
could  see  it.  I  guess  'twould  'most  make  her  well. 
Let's  take  it  home  to  her,"  and  a  chubby  brown 
hand  reached  out  to  pluck  the  Rose. 

The  other  child,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two, 
had  a  better  plan.  "  Let's  take  the  whole  bush," 
said  she,  "then  she  can  see  it  growing;"  and 
then  began  a  search  for  a  box  or  a  can  to  put  it 
in.  An  old-fashioned  sugar-bowl  and  a  broken 
spoon  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  were  produced 
with  shouts  of  glee,  and  the  children  began  care- 
fully to  dig  up  the  bush. 

Poor,  pretty  Rose  I  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of 
her  dreams,  to  be  carried  off  by  two  dirty  children 
in  an  old,  dilapidated  sugar-bowl  ?  She  tried  to 
call  out  to  the  Sunflower,  but  could  not  make 
him  notice  her ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  not  have 
helped  her,  for  he  was  busy  following  the  Sun. 

In  fact,  he  heard  the  children  planning  to  take 
away  the  pride  of  the  garden,  and  though  his 
heart  bled  for  the  Rose,  yet  he  was  powerless  to 
help  her.  The  Rose  breathed  out  a  soft  "  good- 
by,"  and  wept  to  think  how  unhappy  she  had 
been  in  the  dear  old  garden,  and  now  she  knew 
not  what  lay  before  her ;  she  was  well  punished 
for  her  grumbling. 

Soon  the  task  of  transplanting  the  Rose  was 
completed,  and  two  happy  children  bore  away 
their  prize,  taking  turns  in  carryiog  the  precious 
freight,  that  each  might  share  alike  the  beauty 
and  perfume  of  the  flower.  Down  the  dusty 
road  they  hurried,  miles  and  miles  it  seemed  to 
the  Rose,  who,  weary  and  almost  heartbroken, 
drooped  her  head  lower  and  lower,  till  the  pretty 
petals  almost  brushed  the  despised  sugar-bowl. 

"  See,  the.  dear  flower  is  dying,"  said  one ;  *'  we 
must  give  it  some  water,"  and  they  stopped  to 
sprinkle  the  Rose  with  cool  drops  from  the  little 
brook  that  ran  by  the  side  of  the  road.  On 
again  they  sped,  till  they  reached  the  village ; 
down  a  narrow  street  and  into  a  lowly  cottage 
they  bore  the  Rose,  and  placed  it  on  a  chair  by 
the  side  of  a  couch,  where  a  little  child  lay  sleep- 
ing ;  then  they  quietly  waited  for  her  to  awake. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  eyes  slowly  opened ; 
beautiful  eyes  they  were,  of  the  deep  blue  that  is 
almost  a  violet.  The  first  object  they  rested 
on  was  the  rose,  now  holding  up  her  head  again 
and  looking  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  ever.  A 
happy  look  passed  over  the  little  face,  and  the 
thin  hands  clasped  together  in  joy.  "  Is  it  for 
me  ?"  she  whimpered,  and  the  elder  of  the  children 
answered,  "All  yours,  little  Sue,  and  mamma 
says  it's  a  rose.    Isn't  it  just  beautiful  ?" 

To  tiny  Sue,  who  never  had  known  a  well  day, 
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and  to  whom  the  fields  and  flowers  were  parts  of 
fairy  tales,  the  coming  of  the  rose  was  like  a  new 
breath  of  life,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  her  well 
repaid  the  children  for  their  trouble. 

Tenderest  care  was  lavished  on  the  bush,  and 
it  grew  in  the  lowly  cottage  even  as  it  had  grown 
in  the  garden ;  it  held  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
little  home. 

The  Rose,  as  she  saw  the  almost  reverent  adora- 
tion of  the  children,  ashamed  of  her  conduct  in 
the  garden,  resolved  to  bloom  her  prettiest  for  the 


little  invalid  and  reign  a  queen  indeed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children. 


A  Military  Mouse 

"  Goodness  me  t"  said  old  Jonathan  Schnapp, 
44  So  some  mouse  has  been  eating  my  map ! 
He's  taken  all  Russia. 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  — 
111  be  bound,  but  that  beats  Gen'ral  Nap !" 
—5"/.  Nicholas. 
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School  Work  at  Home 

Miss  Edgeworth,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Parent's 
Assistant,"  lays  down  a  principle  which,  if  applied 
to  all  literature  written  for  children,  to  all  story- 
telling for  children,  would  eliminate  the  foolish, 
misapplied  use  of  language  which  retards  the 
intellectual  development  of  children  to-day.  She 
says: 

u  As  the  ideas  of  children  multiply,  the  language 
of  their  books  should  become  less  simple ;  else 
iheir  taste  will  be  quickly  disgusted,  or  remain 
stationary.  Children  that  live  with  people  who 
converse  with  elegance  will  not  be  contented  with 
a  style  inferior  to  what  they  hear  everybody  use/' 

The  mother  who  reads  Miss  Edgeworth,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  to 
her  children  at  night,  must  not  be  astonished  if 
in  the  morning  the  children  refuse  to  be  interested 
in  the  fact  that  "  The  cat  can  run/'  and  the  equally 
intelligent  question,  "  Did  you  see  the  cat  run  ?" 
Probably  the  freshness  of  mind  that  is  found 
in  the  children  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  and 
the  simplicity  in  the  habi's  of  thinking,  are  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  this  wide  digres- 
sion between  the  home  and  the  school  life.  The 
busy  mother  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  even 
when  she  has  intelligence,  cannot  give  time  to 
leading  to  her  children,  even  when  she  is  able  to 
read  intelligently  and  select  with  any  care  The 
child,  then,  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  vocabu- 
lary and  for  its  intellectual  entertainment  on 
school-books.  What  we  need  in  the  homes  of 
educated  people  is  an  active  interest  in  changes 
of  methods  of  instruction.  There  are  hundreds 
of  children  who  are  compelled  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters— the  instructor  in  the  school  and  the  instructor 
at  home.  Every  intelligent  parent  ought  to  know 
that  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  completely  revolutionized ;  that  there 
is  not  one  study  presented  to  children  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  presented  ten  \ears  ago.  Yet  we 
have  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  been  ten, 
twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  out  of  school,  try- 
ing to  help  children  in  their  school  work  in 
methods  as  foreign  to  those  being  followed  in  the 
schools  as  the  imagination  can  conceive.    The 


result  is  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  parent ;  con- 
fusion for  the  child,  if  not  distraction ;  and  the 
return  of  the  child  to  the  school-room  with  his 
mind  blurred  and  his  faith  thoroughly  shaken. 

It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  American  children 
if  every  father  and  mother  would  solemnly  re- 
solve not  to  undertake  to  supplement  the  teacher's 
work  except  after  full  consultation  with  the 
teacher,  and  at  least  two  hours  per  term  spent  in 
the  class-room  by  the  mother  or  the  father  in  each 
study  that  forms  pait  of  the  child's  school  work. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Brooklyn,  strongly  advised  that  the 
home  work  should  supplement  ihe  school  work. 
He  meant  by  that  that  the  child  should  find  a 
library  at  home  that  would  be  to  him  merely  a 
larger  field  for  doing  the  work  that  engaged  his 
time  at  school ;  the  parents'  part  to  teach  a  child 
to  use  books,  to  gather  information.  It  is  the 
mark  neither  of  intelligence  nor  of  interest  on  the 
pare  of  a  parent  to  refuse  to  make  himself  famil- 
iar with  modern  methods  of  teaching ;  to  insist  on 
overlooking  school  work  at  home,  and  undertak- 
ing to  help  his  child  according  to  the  methods 
that  from  the  progressive  teacher's  standpoint — 
from  the  pedagogical  standpoint  of  the  present  — 
are  antediluvian,  is  due  to  conceit  or  arrogance, 
and  borders  on  the  line  of  criminal  injustice  to 
the  child. 

A  True  Story 

Dear  Outlook :  Apropos  of  the  discussion  about 
bullies,  a  young  boy,  the  son  of  refined  Christian 
parents,  was  made  the  butt  at  school  of  a  big 
bully.  Of  quiet,  scholarly  tastes,  averse  to  rough 
sports,  but  no  prig,  he  suffered  for  some  time  in 
silence.  At  last  he  took  his  father  into  his  con- 
fidence. The  latter  was  a  wise  man.  He  said  : 
*'  The  next  time  that  boy  insults  you,  fight  him ; 
and  be  sure  you  beat,zX  whatever  cost!"  His 
advice  was  followed,  and  with  signal  success.  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  was  the  only  fight  in 
which  our  boy  was  ever  engaged.  As  a  man,  he 
was  remarkable  for  gentleness  and  gentlemanli- 
ness,  making  many  friends  and  no  enemies,  and 
possessing  a  fine,  high  order  of  self-respect. 

What  became  of  the  bully  I  know  not.    Let 
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us  hope  he  received  beatings  enough  of  this  sert 
to  make  of  him  a  respectable  member  of  the 
community. 

"  Stories  and  Their  Effects  "  recalls  the  fol- 
lowing incident  in  my  own  family.  My  little  girl 
came  in  one  day  from  her  play  with  the  neighbor- 
ing children  with  the  question :  "  Mamma,  what 
is  a  stepmother?'*  At  once  there  occurred  to  me 
two  delightful  women  of  our  acquaintance  who 

held  that  relation,  and  I  said  :  "  Mrs.  H is  a 

stepmother ;  Mrs.  B is  a  stepmother."    "  / 

want  a  stepmother  !*'  came  as  quick  as  thought ; 
an  "effect "  for  which  I  was  scarcely  prepared. 


Modern  Science  in  the  School-Room 
The  Board  of  Education  in  New  York,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Health  Board,  has  employed 
twelve  oculist?  to  examine  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  in- 
justices to  which  children  have  been  subjected 
in  the  past,  both  in  their  homes  and  in  school, 
because  of  ignorance  of  parents  and  teachers, 
who  have  totally  ignored  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  children  they  criticise,  have  been  discov- 
ered within  recent  years.  No  man  expects  a 
lame  boy  to  take  part  in  a  race  without  making 
some  concessions  to  the  physical  limitation  that 
handicaps  him.  But  children  who  are  near- 
sighted and  deaf  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  and  requirements  as  those  in  full  com- 
mand of  their  physical  powers.  Modern  science 
has  removed  two  burdens  from  afflicted  children, 
and  the  future  school  life  will  be  a  fairer  field  of 
acquirement  and  contest. 

Impure  Air 
Professor  Woodbridge,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  new  ventilating  arrangements  for  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Washington,  D.  C,  says  that  the 
best  normal  air  contains  one  and  one-third  parts 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  every  ten  thousand ;  the  air 
in  the  streets,  four  and  one -half  parts.  He  has 
found  in  the  gallery  of  a  theater  forty-nine  parts 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  ten  thousand,  with  other 
impurities  in  like  proportion.  Professor  Wood- 
bridge  says  that  the  combustion  of  coal  ac- 
counts for  the  pro(>ortion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  our 
city  streets,  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  facto- 
ries reaches  sixteen  parts.  He  says  that  the 
neighborhood  of  a  factory  chimney  will  raise  the 
propoition  of  impurities  to  a  higher  rate  than 
that  of  a  crowded  auditorium.  Evidently  our  in- 
crease of  knowledge  ot  ventilation  has  not  kept 
pace  with  our  architecture. 

Unutilized  Capital 
While  the  American  people  practically  may  be 
counted  extravagant,  theoretically  they  are  eco- 
nomical. Colonel  Waring,  the  New  York  Street- 
Cleaning  Commissioner,  estimates  the  waste 
found  in  the  material  that  must  be  cared  for  by 
the  Street-Cleaning  Department,  if  utilized  by  the 


city,  as  enough  to  meet  the  entire  expense  of  the 
Street-Cleaning  Department.  Rather  a  startling 
statement,  but  doubtless  true.  The  ash-heaps 
furnish  coal  enough  to  pay  for  the  employment 
of  children  in  picking  out  good  coal.  There  are 
meri  who  will  pay  a  price  for  the  privilege  of 
assorting  the  garbage  on  the  city  dumps  and 
scows.  The  waste  in  the  homes  of  a  great  city 
would  doubtless,  if  utilized,  prevent  hunger,  cold, 
nakedness,  and  general  misery  among  the  sub- 
merged tenth. 

Benefit  of  Public  Opinion 
The  value  of  public  opinion  vigorously  ex- 
pressed was  never  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  it  has  been  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  during  the  past  year,  in  the  improve- 
ment in  street  and  street-car  manners.  The 
floors  of  cars  and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ele- 
vated stations  are  no  longer  revolting.  There 
have  been  but  six  arrests  and  two  fines  for  a  dis- 
regard of  the  ordinances  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. In  1834  an  English  *oman  visited  this 
country  and  wrote  a  book  on  her  impressions  of 
America.  No  lover  of  America  can  lead  those 
pages  without  blushing,  so  disgusting  does  she 
make  the  public  manners  of  American  men. 

The  standards  of  education  and  lennement  in 
every  community  are  its  protectors. 

A  Wise  Departure 
In  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  textbook  for  the  school- 
children has  been  prepared  which  is  a  local 
geography,  a  geology,  a  botany,  a  history,  and 
a  book  on  civil  government  as  related  to  that 
town.  The  ignorance  of  local  geography  and 
history  is  one  of  the  appalling  facts  in  every  com- 
munity. Is  not  this  ignorance  ere  of  the  causes 
of  the  political  indifference  that  has  made  the 
political  boss  and  his  henchman  so  large  a  factor 
in  our  present  political  afflictions  ? 

A  New  Liberty  for  the  People 
The  amended  corporation  ordinances  of  New 
York  City  impose  a  fine  for  the  making  of 
unnecessary  noise  in  the  conduct  of  business. 
Recently  a  man  trucking  steel  rails  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  without  cushions  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  arrested  and  locked  up  and 
fined  for  disobeying  the  law.  That  reasonable 
quiet  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  our  new  civili- 
zation is  a  discovery  to  many. 

For  Mothers*  Clubs 
The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  invites  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  forming  mothers' 
clubs.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Bureau  of  Ex- 
change, and  through  this  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  mothers'  club 
in  any  community  or  on  any  social  stratum.  Ad- 
dress the  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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MT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  atten- 
p^  tion  of  the  whole  world  is  centered 
**»  upon  London,  where  the  splendid 
«if  celebrations  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
^1  are  in  progress.  The  pageantry  is 
^  not  only  an  indication  of  the  well- 
deserved  affection  existing  between  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  but  it  has  devel- 
oped into  a  significant  demonstration 
far  beyond  the  mere  honoring  of  a  great 
occasion.  It  is  a  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion of  Imperial  Federation.  No  such 
varied  procession  has  ever  been  seen 
in  London  as  that  in  which  the  rifle- 
men from  Australia,  the  artillerymen  and 
Maoris  from  New  Zealand,  the  troops 
from  Canada,  the  mounted  men  from  the 
Cape,  the  brown  troops  from  India  and 
the  black  troops  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  zaptiehs  from  Cyprus,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive soMiers  from  many  other  colonies, 
will  be  represented.  No  occasion  has 
ever  been  graced  by  the  attendance  of  so 
many  Colonial  Prime  Ministers.  The  cel- 
ebration began,  indeed,  with  the  arrival 
of  these  Prime  Ministers  in  England, 
more  especially  with  the  arrival  of  the 
most  prominent  of  them,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  of  Canada.  Queen  Victoria 
must  remember  the  rebellion  of  the 
French  Catholics  in  Canada  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  reign  as  she  sees  honored 
above  any  of  the  other  Colonial  Prime 
Ministers  a  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic. 
Canada  is  and  has  long  been  British  soil, 
but  there  were  also  notable  days  when 
France  ruled  there.  No  wonder  that  past 
history  moves  the  London  "  Times  "  cor- 
respondent to  say :  "  A  genius  essentially 
French  once  more  directs  the  destiny  of 
the  Canada  whose  history  is  associated 
with  the  splendid  names  of  Champlain, 
Frontenac,  Laval,  and  Montcalm." 


The  official   ceremonies   opened  with 
great  dignity  and  appropriateness  on  Sun- 


day last.  Not  only  were  there  commem- 
orative thanksgiving  services  in  all  the 
Established  Churches,  but  in  every  Non- 
conformist, Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
place  of  worship  the  National  Anthem  was 
sung  with  special  fervor,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment religious  differences  were  forgotten. 
In  the  Established  Churches  two  of  the 
special  prayers  were  as  follows : 

Almighty  God,  who  rulest  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  disposest  of  them  accord- 
ing to  thy  good  pleasure,  we  yield  thee  unfeigned 
thanks  for  that  thou  wast  pleased  to  place  thy  serv- 
ant, our  sovereign  lady,  Queen  Victoria,  upon  the 
throne  of  this  realm.  Let  thy  wisdom  be  her  guide, 
and  let  thine  arm  strengthen  her ;  let  justice,  truth, 
and  holiness,  let  peace  and  love,  flourish  in  her 
days.  Direct  all  her  counsels  and  endeavors  to 
thy  glory  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  and  give 
us  grace  to  obey  her  cheerfully  for  conscience. 
Let  her  always  possess  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
Let  her  reign  be  long  and  prosperous,  and  crown 
her  with  immortality  in  the  life  to  come. 

Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  give  thee  hearty 
thanks  for  the  many  blessings  which  thou  hast 
bestowed  upon  us  during  the  sixty  years  of  the 
happy  reign  of  our  gracious  Queen  Victoria.  We 
thank  thee  for  progress  made  in  knowledge  of  thy 
marvelous  works,  for  increase  of  comfort  given  to 
human  life,  for  kindlier  feeling  between  rich  and 
poor,  for  wonderful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
many  nations,  and  we  piay  thee  that  these  and 
all  thy  other  gifts  may  be  long  continued  to  us 
and  to  our  Queen,  to  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

At  her  Majesty's  request,  a  special  hymn, 
written  by  Dr.  How,  Bishop  of  Wakefield, 
with  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  was 
sung.     The  third  verse  is  as  follows : 

O  royal  heart,  with  wide  embrace, 

For  all  her  children  yearning ! 
O  happy  realm,  such  mother-grace 

With  loyal  love  returning  1 
Where  England's  flag  flies  wide  unfurled, 

All  tyrant  wrongs  repelling ; 
God  make  the  world  a  better  world 

For  man's  brief  earthly  dwelling. 


On  Monday  the  Queen  entered  Lon- 
don from  Windsor  and  received  her  royal 
guests  and  the  special  representatives  of 
foreign   powers  at   Buckingham  'Palace. 
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A  state  banquet  followed.  On  Tuesday 
there  was  to  be  a  -culmination  of  the  cel- 
ebration, the  Queen  proceeding  in  state 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  be  the  central 
figure  at  a  notable  religious  service.  Re- 
turning to  Buckingham  Palace,  she  was 
to  receive  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  court, 
this  to  be  followed  by  another  state  ban- 
quet and  by  an  illumination  of  the  entire 
city.  Seven  hundred  hilltops  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  to  be  aflame  with 
bonfires.  Wednesday's  programme  in- 
cludes a  presentation  of  addresses  from 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  Queen, 
a  luncheon  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  the 
various  Mayors  and  Provosts,  a  review  of 
the  school-children  on  Constitution  Hill, 
and  a  "  command  night "  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera.  The  next  seven  days 
were  to  be  also  crowded  with  notable 
state  and  other  functions,  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  being  the  good  idea  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  give  a  great  dinner 
to  the  outcast  poor.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Germany, 
Hesse,  Italy,  Montenegro,  Roumania, 
Russia,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxony,  Siam,  and 
Sweden  are  represented  at  the  Jubilee  by 
princes  of  the  reigning  houses.  Special 
ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  United 
States  (Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid)  and  by 
France,  and  special  envoys  by  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Servia,  Japan,  China,  and 
other  countries.  The  celebrations  are 
also  worthy  of  note  from  another  cause, 
namely,  the  fact  that  they  probably  at- 
tracted the  largest  assemblage  of  persons 
ever  known.  The  population  of  London 
alone  is  five  million,  and  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  from  Charing  Cross  there 
are  seven  million.  To  these  there  may 
be  added  a  million  visitors. 


Among  the  addresses  in  connection 
with  Imperial  Federation  none  have  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  at  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Lauder's  at  Manchester.  The  Duke's 
speech  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 
Speaking  of  colonial  expansion,  he  said : 

While  we  believe  that  free  trade  is  the  best  and 
wisest  policy  for  this  country,  we  can  all  see  that 
the  virtues  and  results  which  were  expected  to 
follow  free  trade  have  not  been  realized  and  the 
prophecy  of  its  universal  adoption  has  been  falsi- 
fied.   Yet  the  Cobdenites  still  seek  to  persuade 


us  that  it  is  best  that  Great  Britain  should  be  the 
only  free-trade  country  in  the  world.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  we  have  learned  by  painful  expe- 
rience that  neither  old  nor  new  markets  are  open- 
ing to  us  by  the  influence  of  free  trade  alone,  and 
that  if  we  want  to  provide  the  increasing  com- 
merce necessary  for  the  support  of  our  increasing 
population  we  must  find  those  markets  ourselves 
and  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  expanding  and 
consolidating  the  colonies. 

Some  days  later  at  Manchester  the  Cana- 
dian Premier  declared  that  the  colonies 
are  desirous  of  greater  trade  union,  but 
they  are  not  inclined  to  abandon  free 
trade,  which  has  so  prospered  Great 
Britain.  Canada  has  endeavored  to  open 
the  door  to  closer  commercial  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, being  animated  thereto  by  gratitude 
to  the  mother  country,  and  by  business 
instincts.  "  Canada  will  be  able  to  send 
many  of  her  products  to  England,  and  if 
Australia  follows  suit,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  will  increase  ?  Let  there  be 
free  trade  for  Canada  and  free  trade  for 
Great  Britain,  but  let  there  also  be  com- 
mercial union  all  round."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly interesting  reading  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  in 
his  Liverpool  speech  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's mouthpiece.  We  are  told  that 
much  of  the  outburst  for  imperialism  "  has 
been  engineered  by  politicians  in  high 
places  for  protectionist  ends."  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  been  holding  conferences 
with  the  Colonial  Premiers.  As  a  result 
of  these  conferences  (according  to  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post's "  London 
correspondent)  a  strong  section  of  the 
Cabinet  with  protectionist  sympathies 
hope  to  see  a  scheme  emerge  for  putting 
round  the  Empire  a  fence  of  low  duties 
against  the  foreigner,  while  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  free  trade  shall  pre- 
vail within  the  Empire. 


The  suicide  of  "Barney"  Barnato — the 
South  African  diamond  and  gold  mine 
operator,  who  leaped  into  the  ocean  from 
the  steamer  on  his  voyage  homeward  from 
Africa — was  the  result  of  a  temporary 
insanity,  and  ends  a  singularly  dramatic 
career.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  of  Jewish  parents  in  London.  As 
a  boy  he  gathered  rags  and  old  iron  in 
the  Whitechapel  Ghetto.    Afterwards  he 
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wandered  off  to  the  South  African  mining 
country  and  became  the  hanger-on  of  a 
circus.  He  then  began  dealing  in  pre- 
cious stones.  His  business  grew,  and'from 
dealing  in  single  stones  he  became  a 
dealer  in  diamond  mining  properties.  This 
business  also  grew  so  rapidly  that  he  soon 
had  capital  enough  to  invest  in  the  new 
Transvaal  gold-fields  as  well.  His  inter- 
ests and  those  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  clashed 
for  a  time,  but  nearly  ten  years  ago  these 
gigantic  operators  combined.  Barnato 
was  the  soul  of  the  so-called  "  Kaffir  cir- 
cus," which  took  advantage  of  the  drop 
of  idle  capital  in  London  three  years  ago. 
During  that  one  year  not  less  than 
$25,000,000  of  stock  of  mining  corpora- 
tions was  listed  on  'Change.  The  next 
year  the  notorious  '*  Barnato  Bank  "  was 
started,  and  then  came  the  organization 
of  "  Consolidated  Companies."  This  last 
venture  was  the  most  colossal  of  any ; 
the  capitalization  of  mining  companies 
was  rushed  up  to  a  total  market  valuation 
of  four  times  their  nominal  amounts. 
Moved  by  some  of  Barnato's  remarkable 
public  donations,  in  1895  Sir  Joseph 
Renals,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  gave  a 
notable  dinner  to  him.  But  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Barnato  career  had  already 
been  reached,  and  the  break  in  Kaffir 
shares  already  begun.  The  bubble  had 
been  cleverly  engineered,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  various  '•  needy  peers  "  who,  pre- 
sumably for  value  received,  were  glad  to 
lend  their  names  to  mining  boards.  Bar- 
nato's descent,  as  rapid  as  his  pseudo 
ascent,  overthrew  a  mind  having  no  power 
to  meet  adversity,  and  caused  a  suicide 
which  neither  the  watchfulness  of  his 
caretaker  nor  the  heroism  of  the  officer 
who  leaped  overboard  to  rescue  him  was 
able  to  prevent 


The  Jubilee  finds  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  a  more  comfortable  position  in 
South  Africa,  although  the  situation  there 
is  still  full  of  disagreeable  possibilities. 
The  Boers  are  showing  a  more  concilia- 
tory spirit.  The  repeal  of  the  anti-im- 
migration law,  commented  upon  in  these 
columns  two  weeks  ago — a  law  which  was  a 
great  source  of  irritation  to  the  English ; 
the  observance  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
Day  as  a  national  holiday ;  the  refusal  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  to  discriminate 


against  immigrants;  the  adoption  of  a 
cordial  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
Queen  by  the  Afrikander  Bund,  are  all 
indications  of  the  easing  of  the  strain  of 
relations  between  the  two  peoples.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the 
inquiry  of  the  South  African  Committee, 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
London,  has  ended  in  something  like  a 
fiasco.  None  of  the  open  questions  have 
been  settled.  How  much  the  Colonial 
Office  knew  about  the  Jameson  raid  is  as 
uncertain  as  it  was  before  the  inquiry  be- 
gan. The  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's knowledge  or  ignorance  of  that  plan 
is  still  in  as  much  doubt  as  ever,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  interior  history  of  the 
raid  will  be  known  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  Committee  now  has  before  it 
the  much  graver  task  of  investigating  the 
entire  administration  of  the  South  African 
Company,  against  which  specific  charges 
of  maladministration  have  been  brought 
both  within  and  without  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  outcome  of  the  inquiry 
will  probably  be  a  crystallization  of  pub- 
lic opinion  against  delegating  to  any 
private  corporation  or  association  the  task 
of  government.  Mine  speculators  can 
hardly  be  expected"  to  rule  a  country  with 
a  just  perception  of  native  rights,  nor  can 
a  great  Empire  like  England  permit  itself 
to  be  committed  by  the  action  of  private 
bodies. 


Most  of  the  royal  families  in  Europe 
have  large  private  fortunes.  The  good 
luck  of  the  Queen  of  England  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  due  largely  to  the  foresight 
and  sagacity  of  the  managers  of  her  prop- 
erty. King  George  of  Greece  is  said  to 
have  made  much  of  his  fortune  in  specu- 
lation, and,  of  course,  the  opportunities  of 
speculation  are  very  great  for  persons  so 
situated ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the 
heads  of  the  royal  houses  have  ever  made 
money  in  this  fashion.  Their  great  for- 
tunes have  been  accumulated  by  revenues 
they  have  received  from  the  State,  and  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  certain  way  a  royal  fam- 
ily is  held  together  and  protected  against 
the  weakness  and  vice  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. According  to  the  St  Petersburg  * 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Times,"  I 
the  Russian  Imperial  family  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world     Its  income  from,     ! 
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the  civil  list  is  over  $7,000,000  a  year, 
and  this  amount  may  be  increased  by 
Imperial  order.  The  royal  family  is  an 
enormous  landowner,  its  holdings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Russia  exceeding  twenty- 
one  millions  of  acres,  and  constituting  an 
estate  so  vast  that  since  the  reign  of  the 
Czar  Paul  it  has  been  managed  by  a  special 
bureau  called  the  Imperial  Appanages, 
controlled  by  a  Minister  who  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Emperor  alone.  The  revenue 
from  the  Ministry  of  Appanages  is  about 
$10,000,000  a  year,  which  provides  for 
the  support  of  about  forty- six  grand  dukes 
and  duchesses,  furnishing  an  average  in- 
come of  something  like  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  each  prince  or  princess. 
The  remaining  income  from  the  estate  is 
added  to  the  capital,  because  the  estate  is 
subject  to  a  constantly  increasing  drain 
by  reason  of  the  natural  increase  of  the 
Imperial  family.  The  Hapsburgs  are  also 
immense  landowners.  The  revenue  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  from  their  private 
estates  exceeds  $6,000,000  a  year,  and 
that  of  the  House  of  Savoy  more  than 
$3,000,000  a  year.  In  comparison  with 
these  vast  properties,  the  property  of  the 
Queen  of  England  shrinks  into  a  compar- 
atively moderate  fortune. 


The  Universal  Postal  Congress  has 
brought  its  fifth  convention  to  a  close. 
We  have  had  an  especial  interest  in  the 
Congress,  since  its  sessions  have  been 
held  in  Washington.  The  most  important 
proposal  before  the  Congress — namely, 
the  adoption  of  a  universal  postage-stamp 
— was  defeated,  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  currency  standards.  The  New  York 
"  Staats-Zeitung  "  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  a  sovereign 
buys  ninety-six  stamps  (at  2^  pence)  for 
foreign  postage ;  if  this  sovereign  is  worth 
twenty-five  francs  in  France,  it  will  buy  a 
hundred  French  foreign  stamps  (at  25 
centimes).  If  the  sovereign  is  worth 
twenty  marks  and  twenty  pfennigs,  it 
will  buy  one  hundred  and  one  Ger- 
man foreign  stamps  (at  twenty  pfen- 
nigs); and,  finally,  in  this  country,  if 
exchanged  at  $4.85,  there  would  be  an 
equivalent  of  ninety-seven  United  States 
foreign  stamps  (at  five  cents).  At  the 
beginning  of  this  last  Congress  the  only 
important   countries   in   postal  matters 


outside  the  Union  were  Korea,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  China.  The  rules 
adopted  by  the  Congress  will  facilitate  in- 
ternational postal  usefulness.  Unpaid  for- 
eign postal  cards  will  henceforth  be  sub- 
jected to  double  tax  only ;  that  is,  they 
must  pay  four  cents  and  not  ten  cents, 
as  heretofore.  Typewritten  circulars, 
in  quantities  of  twenty,  all  of  the  same 
character,  may  be  admitted  at  the  same 
rates  as  when  printed.  Samples  of  mer- 
chandise are  admitted  up  to  the  weight  of 
350  grammes.  Objects  in  natural  history, 
botany,  and  geology  are  admitted  as  sam- 
ples. The  next  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Rome  in  1903. 


President  McKinley's  message  to  the 
Senate  accompanying  the  Hawaiian  treaty 
sets  forth  clearly  the  historical  argument 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  these  islands. 
The  President  reminds  us  that  the  United 
States  was  the  first  nation  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative agent  to  Hawaii  (1820),  the  first 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  her  (1826),  was 
the  effective  champion  of  her  independ- 
ence from  foreign  control  when  the  islands 
were  seized  by  a  British  naval  commander 
(1843),  and,  finally,  has  been  her  commer- 
cial ally  since  1875  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty  concluded  in  that  year.  The  rejec- 
tion of  annexation  treaties  with  her  in 
1851  and  in  1893  is  spoken  of  as  mere 
postponement  of  the  inevitable,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  annexation  now  is  de- 
clared to  be  "not  a  change  "  but  "  a  con- 
summation." The  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  annexation,  political,  military, 
and  commercial,  are  not  even  touched 
upon  in  the  message.  Secretary  Sher- 
man's report  which  accompanies  the  mes- 
sage calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  which  offers  the 
present  treaty,  is  much  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  that  which  made  a  similar 
offer  in  1893,  and  urges  that  annexation 
is  the  simplest  way  in  which  to  insure 
the  permanency  of  the  commercial  union 
effected  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1875. 
He  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  particularly  noting  how  few 
obligations  are  imposed  on  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  future  government 
of  the  islands.  This  last  point  is  certainly 
well  sustained  by  an  examination  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty.    The  Hawaiian  Repub- 
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Ijc  cedes  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  all  its  rights  of  sovereignty  of  what- 
ever sort,  and  agrees  to  accept  whatever 
form  of  government  Congress  may  impose. 
It  only  stipulates  that  the  public  lands  of 
Hawaii  shall  not  be  subject  to  our  present 
laws  relating  to  public  lands,  and  that  the 
income, or  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  AH 
treaties  of  Hawaii  with  other  powers  are 
terminated,  the  further  immigration  of 
Chinese  into  Hawaii  and  the  migration 
of  Hawaiian  Chinese  into  the  present 
territory  of  the  United  States  are  forbid- 
den, and  tht  guarantee  is  given  that  the 
public  debt  of  the  islands  assumed  by  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  $4,000,000. 


The  historical  argument  put  forward 
by  President  McKinley  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  that 
can  be  offered.  It  fails  to  convince,  how- 
ever, because,  prior  to  1873  at  least,  our 
policy  toward  Hawaii,  while  aggressively 
supporting  her  independence,  was  firmly 
opposed  to  her  annexation.  The  reci- 
procity treaty  of  1875  was,  indeed,  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  annexation,  but  that 
step  proved  so  costly  to  ourselves  that 
even  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  reported  in 
favor  of  retracing  it  Under  this  treaty 
the  United  States  has  already  remitted 
duties  on  Hawaiian  sugar  aggregating 
about  $60,000,000,  and  with  the  higher 
tariff  now  proposed  the  remissions  would 
amount  to  $8,000,000  a  year.  In  other 
words,  the  continued  admission  of  Ha- 
waiian sugar  free  of  duty,  whether  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty  or  under  an  annex- 
ation treaty,  means  a  loss  of  $8,000,000  a 
year  to  American  taxpayers.  Secretary 
Sherman  was  well  within  bounds  when  he 
said  that  the  permanency  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  had  at  times  been  "  imperiled  "  by 
changing  public  opinion.  The  "peril" 
has  never  been  so  great  as  at  the  present 
time,  because  it  is  obvious  that  $8,000,000 
$.  year  would  be  a  preposterous  price  for 
us  to  pay  for  the  commercial  privileges 
accorded  us.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
chief  objection  to  annexation.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  us  to  pay  $8,000,000  a 
year — or  $400  per  family — for  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Hawaiian  people  than  to  pay 


this  sum  for  their  incorporation  into  our 
Union.  Of  the  90,000  people  in  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  only  about  4,000  are  of 
American  or  British  birth,  8,000  are  Por- 
tuguese, nearly  30,000  are  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  and  the  remainder,  with  rela- 
tively few  exceptions,  are  of  the  native 
race.  When  our  Nation  is  endeavoring 
to  exclude  immigration  of  this  description, 
it  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  for  us  to 
reach  2,700  miles  into  the  Pacific  in  order 
to  bring  in  the  people  of  Hawaii.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  the  American  residents  that  a 
republican  government  based  on  majority 
rule  cannot  be  given  to  the  islands.  To 
incorporate  an  unassimilable  population, 
far  removed  from  our  shores,  and  not  to 
be  governed  under  our  political  system, 
would  be  a  costly  sacrifice  of  National 
unity. 


The  Senate  has  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress  with  the  tariff  bill.  The 
important  schedule  disposed  of  last  week 
was  that  upon  sugar,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  form  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  new  duty  will  be  ap- 
proximately two  cents  a  pound.  The 
proposition  of  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
consin, that  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  be 
limited  to  \}i  cents  a  pound  until  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Sugar  Trust  from  making  an  enor- 
mous profit  on  its  advance  importations 
of  lighdy  taxed  raw  sugar,  was  rejected 
by  the  Republican  caucus.  Senator  Pet- 
tigrew's  amendment  placing  all  articles 
on  the  free  list  when  their  production  in 
this  country  is  in  the  control  of  a  trust 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  35  to  32.  The 
defeat  was  accomplished  through  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  Two  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, Morgan,  of  Alabama,  and  McEnery, 
of  Louisiana,  voted  with  the  Republicans 
on  this  question.  The  debates  of  the 
remainder  of  the  week  were  of  minor 
importance.  The  Democrats  who  had 
voted  for  a  protective  tariff  on  raw  cotton 
in  order  to  help  the  farmers  were  cha- 
grined to  see  the  Republicans  raise  the 
duty  on  cotton  yarns  by  way  of  compen 
sating  the  manufacturers.  When  the 
schedules  relating  to  mattings,  jute,  and 
jute  bagging  were  reached,  all  the  silver 
Republicans  voted  with  the  Democrats 
against  the  high  rates  proposed.    On  the 
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question  of  mattings  Senators  Carter,  of 
Montana,  and  Hansbrough,  of  North  Da- 
kota, joined  them.  On  all  these  articles  the 
higher  duties  were  rejectei  When  the 
proposed  duty  on  tea  was  reached,  its 
consideration  was  postponed  on  the 
ground  that  the  duty  would  probably 
prove  unnecessary. 

Governor  Tanner's  action  in  signing 
the  Chicago  street  railway  bill,  on  which 
we  commented  last  week,  has  been  received 
by  the  press  of  Illinois  in  a  way  that  is  at 
least  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  Even 
the  Chicago  "  Tribune  "  so  far  forgets  its 
hostility  to  Governor  Altgeld  as  to  declare 
that  that  executive  would  have  lost  his 
right  hand  rather  than  sign  the  Allen 
BUI.  In  reference  to  Governor  Tanner's 
denial  of  Alderman  Harlan's  charge  that 
he  knew  the  bill  had  been  passed  by 
bribery,  the  "Tribune  "  says: 

Technically,  his  allegation  of  a  lack  of  personal 
knowledge  of  bribery  may  be  correct.  He  can- 
not go  into  court  and  swear  that  he  "  knows  "  of 
any  legislative  bribery  for  the  passage  of  the  ras- 
cally Allen  Bill.  And  yet,  using  the  word  as  men 
ordinarily  understand  it,  and  not  in  the  restricted 
sense  given  it  by  lawyers  in  court,  Governor  Tan- 
ner "  knows  "  that  the  bill  he  signed  yesterday  was 
boodled  through  the  Legislature,  and  never  could  * 
have  passed  without  the  employment  of  bribery. 
He  "  knows,"  in  that  general  sense  that  other  peo- 
ple know  it,  that  not  one  of  the  thirty-one  Senators 
and  eighty-two  Representatives  who  voted  for  the 
Allen  Bill  was  actuated  by  an  honest  motive  in 
betraying  Chicago  and  her  interests. 

The  Chicago  "Evening  Post"  declares 
that  the  Governor  has  "  irrevocably  blasted 
his  political  career,"  and  the  "  Record " 
says:  " Illinois's shame  is  complete.  The 
State  has  had  Legislatures  before  which 
were  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency,  but  it 
remained  for  John  R.  Tanner  to  lower 
the  Governor's  chair  to  the  basest  level 
it  has  ever  reached."  Public-spirited  cit- 
izens, prevented  by  the  new  law  from 
securing  less  than  five-cent  fares  when  the 
present  charters  expire,  are  demanding 
that  ordinances  extending  the  charters 
shall  provide  for  adequate  compensation 
to  the  city.  Alderman  Harlan  and  others 
would  stipulate  that  the  roads  pay  into 
the  city  treasury  20  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  receipts,  or  one  cent  of  each  five- 
cent  fare  collected.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  will 
support  some  such  demand,  and  see  to  it 
that  the  excessive  charges  imposed  upon 


the  public  shall  at  least  yield  some  revenue 
to  the  public. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  method  by 
which  the  reform  organizations  of  Chicago 
are  struggling  to  avert  the  evils  threatened 
by  the  gas  trust  bill  signed  by  Governor 
Tanner  the  same  week  as  the  street  rail- 
way bill.  This  legislation  legalizes  the 
hitherto  illegal  combination  of  the  Chicago 
gas  companies,  and  virtually  precludes 
further  competition  or  further  concession 
from  the  monopoly  through  the  fear  of 
competition.  The  new  law  goes  into 
effect  July  1,  and  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  of  the  Civic  Federation,  the 
Citizens'  League,  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  and  the  Non-Partisan  Voters' 
League  are  endeavoring  to  secure  before 
that  date  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
giving  a  gas  franchise  to  Franklin  Mac- 
Veagh,  Franklin  H.  Head,  and  several 
other  citizens  of  similar  character,  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago.  Those  in  charge  of  the  move- 
ment guarantee  eighty-cent  gas,  and  the 
payment  of  one-quarter  of  the  net  profits 
into  the  city  treasury.  On  the  back  of  the 
petitions  circulated  in  behalf  of  this  ordi- 
nance are  reasons  for  its  enactment  A 
few  of  these  are : 

Because  the  price  of  gas  will  thus  be  reduced 
from  $\  per  1,000  feet  to  80  cents. 

Because  three-fourths  of  the  $51,000,000  of 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  gas  trust  are  said  to  be 
"  water,"  and  in  order  to  float  its  securities  the 
trust  must  always  earn  interest  from  the  consum- 
ers of  gas  to  pay  on  more  than  $30,000,000  of 
fictitious  stock  and  bonds,  which  does  not  repre- 
sent cash  invested. 

Because  this  is  the  only  way  now  available  to 
the  people  of  Chicago  to  overthrow  the  conspir- 
acy of  the  gas  trust. 

Because  the  persons  named  in  the  ordinance  as 
trustees  of  this  franchise  are  men  of  well-known 
integrity  and  civic  honor,  who  can  be  trusted  to 
guard  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Such  a  public  movement  as  this  signifies 
how  great  has  been  the  public  awakening 
on  the  question  of  municipal  monopolies. 
A  few  months  ago  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, but  the  campaign  of  education 
conducted  by  the  Civic  Federation  is 
now  bearing  fruit.  Since  Professor  Bemis 
brought  to  light  the  statement  made  by 
President  Billings,  of  the  People's  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  to  die  listing 
committee  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, in  October,  1893,  to  the  effect 
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that  his  company  made  and  distributed 
gas  to  the  citizens  ol  Chicago  at  an  aver- 
age cost  (including  taxes)  of  43.3  cents  per 
thousand,  no  one  has  been  able  to  dispute 
the  declaration  of  the  Federation's  com- 
mittee that  gas  can  be  sold  for  80  cents 
to  the  consumers  and  still  yield  a  hand- 
some revenue. 

* 
The  anti-butterine  bill  passed  by  the 
Illinois  Legislature  and  signed  last  week  by 
Governor  Tanner  is  the  most  drastic  meas- 
ure yet  enacted  in  this  country  for  the  pro- 
tection of  farmers  at  the  expense  of  re- 
stricted industry  and  higher  prices  for 
tesidents  in  cities.  The  new  law  absolutely 
prohibits  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
manufacture  of  substitutes  for  butter.  As 
these  substitutes — oleomargarine,  butter- 
ine,  etc. — in  their  natural  condition  are 
white,  their  use  for  table  purposes  is 
practically  prevented  by  universal  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  yellow  butter.  The  dairy 
farmers  of  almost  every  county  in  Illinois 
were  organized  in  favor  of  this  measure. 
The  National  Dairy  Union  and  the  Chi- 
cago commission  men  had  charge  of  the 
movement.  There  are,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
hundred  creameries,  and  these  served  as 
mediums  for  local  organizations  of  all 
the  farmers  who  either  sold  milk  to  the 
creameries  or  independently  made  and 
sold  butter.  So  powerful  was  the  support 
of  the  bill  that  only  four  or  five  members 
of  the  Legislature  from  the  rural  districts 
dared  to  vote  against  it,  and  Governor 
Tanner  was  assured  that  unless  the  farm- 
ers were  protected  against  the  fraudulent 
competition  of  the  oleomargarine-makers 
certain  important  districts  would  be  lost 
to  his  party.  The  manager  of  the  Ar- 
mour butterine  plant  in  Chicago — the 
largest  in  the  world — states  that  his  fac- 
tory will  be  shut  down  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  its  business  in  other  States  be 
transferred  to  the  Armour  plant  in  Kan- 
sas City.  He  predicts  that  the  price  of 
butter  will  advance  five  cents  a  pound. 
This  prediction  is,  of  course,  ungrounded, 
as  the  making  of  butter  at  present  prices 
pays  about  as  well  as  any  other  branch  of 
farming,  and  a  small  rise  in  price  will 
suffice  to  flood  the  Illinois  butter  market. 
But  a  small  rise  in  price  is  inevitable,  and 
to  that  extent  consumers  in  cities  will  be 
taxed  to  transfer  industry  from  the  cities 


to  the  country  districts.  Protection  of  the 
farmers  from  competition  is  not  legiti- 
mate, but  protection  of  consumers  from 
oleomargarine  masquerading  as  butter  is 
legitimate.  Both  interests  have  probably 
combined  in  this  bill. 


The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  sustaining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  reducing  street-car 
fares  in  Indianapolis  to  three  cents.  A 
Federal  District  Judge,  it  will  be  recalled, 
granted  the  street  railway  company  an 
injunction  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  conflict 
with  the  provision  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion requiring  laws  to  be  uniform  in  their 
operation  throughout  the  State.  The  In- 
diana Supreme  Court  follows  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  in  declaring  that  the  re- 
quirement of  uniformity  is  not  violated 
when  cities  are  classified  and  acts  are 
passed  applicable  to  all  cities  when  they 
attain  the  specified  population.  The  In- 
diana law  in  question  applied  to  all  cities 
of  over  100,000  population,  and  the  be- 
lief of  the  Legislature  that  three-cent 
fares  would  be  unjust  in  small  cities  is 
held  to  warrant  the  classification  adopted. 
This  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution does  not,  of  course,  set  aside  the 
injunction  granted  by  the  Federal  judge, 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  established 
practice  of  Federal  Courts  to  accept  the 
decisions  of  State  Supreme  Courts  in 
State  matters,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Federal  judge  will  dissolve  his 
injunction.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  street  railroad  company  will  apply  for 
a  new  injunction  on  the  ground  that  three- 
cent  fares  will  not  yield  a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  actually  invested  in  the  roads. 
If  this  be  true,  neither  the  legislators  nor 
the  great  body  of  citizens  would  wish  the 
law  enforced  but  to  prove  this  the  com- 
pany must  produce  its-  books.  There  are 
not  wanting  citizens  who  believe  that 
three-cent  fares  would  soon  yield  larger 
revenues  than  five-cent  fares — just  as 
five-cent  fares  admittedly  yield  larger  rev- 
enues than  ten-cent  fares — and  the  exper- 
iment ordered  by  the  law  should  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Federal  judge  unless  the 
books  of  the  company  demonstrate  its 
injustice. 
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We  are  not  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Eugene 
V.  Debs  very  seriously.  It  is  easier  to 
make  prophecies  than  to  make  history ; 
easier  to  form  plans  on  paper  and  in  plat- 
forms than  to  carry  them  out  in  actual 
life.  However,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  some  practical  interest  that  Mr. 
Debs  proposes  to  establish  a  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  in  some  far-Western  State. 
This  Co-operative  Commonwealth  is  to 
embody  the  Socialistic  principles  in  a 
political  and  industrial  organization.  Re- 
cruiting offices  are  to  be  established ; 
bodies  of  men  will  be  gathered  who  will 
proceed  to  the  State  selected  for  their 
reception  to  form  a  colony  in  "  some 
Western  State  presenting  the  best  advan- 
tages, securing  political  control  under  the 
forms  of  law,  and  establishing  within  the 
limitations  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth."  To  sup- 
port this  co-operative  colony  an  organiza- 
tion of  all  workers  and  others  4<  who  favor 
a  change  in  our  social  and  industrial 
affairs,  and  believe  it  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  a  complete  change  of  our 
social  and  industrial  system,"  is  to  be 
formed,  "for  admission  to  which  a  small 
fee  would  be  charged,  and  on  the  members 
of  which  a  small  annual  capita  tax  levied." 
No  more  colonies  will  be  started  than  can 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  fund  of  the 
general  organization.  For  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  such  a  Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth  started.  Socialistic 
experiments  have  hitherto  failed,  except 
when  they  have  had  the  inspiration  of  a 
religious  or  fanatical  spirit  pervading 
them ;  but  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  rest 
of  the  community  to  see  a  new  experiment 
of  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth  from 
which  all  the  spur  of  competition  should 
be  removed.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  the  experiment  cannot  have  a  wiser 
director  than  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs.  If, 
however,  it  ever  gets  beyond  the  paper 
state,  our  readers  may  expect  some  ac- 
count of  it  in  our  columns. 


There  is  no  more  profitable  reading 
for  Americans  than  the  comments  of  men 
who,  like  M.  Brunetiere,  come  to  this 
country  without  prejudice,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  judge  fairly,  and  who  bring  with 
them  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  what  has 


been  done  in  other  countries  and  of  the 
standards  of  civilization  the  world  over. 
M.  Brunetiere,  in  a  speech  at  the  dinner 
of  the  American  University  Dinner  Club 
in  Paris,  confined  his  comments  almost 
exclusively  to  the  position  and  work  of 
the  college  in  this  country.  He  said,  as 
a  great  many  other  thoughtful  foreigners 
have  said,  that  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  higher  civilization  in  this 
country  are  the  vast  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, the  diversity  of  its  population,  and  the 
dominance  of  the  industrial  spirit  All 
these  obstacles,  he  said,  were  being  modi- 
fied by  the  American  universities.  These 
universities  have 

*'  done  more  than  any  political  institution,  than 
any  law,  to  destroy  old  separations,  to  heal  old 
wounds,  to  unify  through  the  intelligence  all  the 
parts  of  that  enormous  territory,  to  melt  together 
the  many  elements  of  immigration  drawn  from 
so  many  sources,  and  thus  really  to  constitute  the 
American  nationality." 

But  be  found  that  they  rendered  an  equally  im- 
portant material  service,  which  he  thus  described : 
"  They  have,  so  to  speak,  aristocratized  that  de- 
mocracy. ...  In  that  commercial  and  industrial 
civilization,  among  a  people  that  is  represented  to 
us  as  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  uni- 
versities have  awakened  curiosity,  given  their 
rightful  importance  to  the  things  of  the  mind, 
made  intelligible  what  might  be  called  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  intellectual  leisure,  and  shown  mental 
culture  to  be  not  only  the  condition  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  material  progress,  but  also,  when  one  knows 
bow  to  use  it,  one  of  the  most  active  and  the 
surest  means  of  moral  improvement  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  in  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  inverse  phenomenon  that  we 
see ;  that  of  a  culture  formerly  aristocratic,  in  which 
all  the  changes  made  seem  to  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  democratize  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word, 
and  consequently  to  debase." 

Perhaps  no  more  discriminating  comment 
on  the  service  of  the  American  college  to 
American  life  has  ever  been  made  than 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  these  words. 
No  one,  certainly,  has  better  stated  the 
function  of  the  higher  education  in  this 
country. 


This  week  has  been  given  up  very 
largely  to  college  commencements,  and  a 
number  of  incidents  of  interest  are  re- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  very  generally  felt  that  after 
such  a  speech  as  that  which  President 
Cleveland  delivered  at  the  Princeton 
Sesqui-Centennial  he  could  hardly  again 
refuse  an  honorary  degree  if,  ft,  were 
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offered  him,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
Doctorate  of  Laws  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity involves  no  inconsistency  with  the 
position  which  he  took  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. The  resignation  by  Dr.  Hervey  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Teachers'  College 
in  this  city,  if  it  is  final,  marks  the  end  of 
a  very  useful  and  important  service  to 
education  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try— an  institution  devoted  to  pedagogic 
work  along  advanced  lines.  Dr.  Hervey 
has  revealed  rare  qualities  of  enthusiasm, 
devotion,  and  ability.  If,  as  is  reported, 
he  is  to  spend  a- prolonged  time  abroad  in 
further  study,  his  retirement  from  the 
Teachers'  College  may  be  taken  as  the 
initial  step  toward  larger  service  in  the 
future.  The  question  of  the  admission  of 
women  has  been  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  after  a  prolonged  discussion  a 
resolution  was  passed  stating  that  the 
Board  was  favorable  to  the  admission  of 
women  students  to  the  University,  but 
that,  in  its  judgment,  the  power  to  throw 
the  University  open  to  women  is  lodged, 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  but  of 
the  Legislature,  to  which  an  appeal  ought 
to  be  made.  This  disposition  of  the 
affair  may  represent  a  sincere  doubt  as  to 
their  powers  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees, 
or  a  desire  to  shift  the  responsibility  of 
the  settlement  of  a  difficult  question.  The 
action  of  the  Trustees  will  probably  make 
the  matter  of  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  State  University  a  political  issue  to 
be  settled  at  the  polls  next  autumn. 
Evelyn  College,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has 
elected  Dr.  Worman  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  Mcllvaine  as  President.  Wells  Col- 
lege, at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  reports  marked 
progress  in  several  directions.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  interesting  of 
the  colleges  for  women. 


The  last  five  years  have  witnessed  a 
growth  in  popular  interest  in  the  public- 
school  system  of  this  country.  But  that 
the  interest  is  not  universal,  and  that  it 
does  not  command  even  from  the  better 
class  of  the  community  that  active  inter- 
est which  is  essential  to  its  maintenance 
at  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  is  proved 
by  the  recent  school  election  which  took 
place  in  St  Louis.    For  years  the  Board 


of  Education  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  unsatisfactory  to  a  large  portion  of 
its  citizens.  This  year  an  effort  was 
made  to  put  in  an  entire  new  Board. 
The  result  was  to  convince  the  old  School 
Board  Directors  of  the  position  which 
they  held  in  the  estimation  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  "  Liberal "  and  the 
'•People's"  tickets,  which  upheld  the 
old  Board,  were  defeated.  Enough  men 
to  guarantee  by  their  character  a  wise 
and  progressive  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  School  Board,  and  a  pro- 
gressive standard  of  education  for  the 
school  system  of  the  city,  were  elected. 
But  the  astonishing  revelation  was  made 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  voters  in  the  city  went  to  the 
polls.  This  significant  fact  is  a  proof 
that  politics  in  this  country  represents,  not 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  whole 
community,  but  the  average  intelligence 
of  that  part  of  the  whole  community 
which  takes  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs.  The  leading  men  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  city  have  for 
weeks  agitated  this  question  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reform  in  the  Board  of  Education's 
methods  and  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic-school affairs,  with  the  result  of  inter- 
esting less  than  one-third  of  the  voters 
the  majority  of  whose  children  are,  prob- 
ably, educated  in  the  public  schools. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Chicago 
"Dial"  reviews,  in  a  very  interesting 
way,  the  work  done  during  the  past  win- 
ter season  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Theo- 
dore Thomas.  The  season  just  ended  is 
the  sixth  consecutive  annual  season  of 
the  Orchestra,  and  its  popular  success  is 
best  indicated  by  the  financial  statement 
issued  by  the  trustees  of  ths  association 
which  supports  the  concerts.  "It  ap- 
pears," says  ths  "  Dial,"  "  that  the  annual 
deficit,  which  was  more  than  $50,000  for 
the  first  year,  has  steadily  dimin:shed 
until  it  now  amounts  to  about  half  of 
that  sum.  In  other  words,  the  guaran- 
tors (a  body  of  men  numbering  fifty  or 
less)  have  contributed  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  during  the  six 
years,  or  what  has  been,  roughly  speak- 
ing, from  one-third  to  one  fifth  of  the 
annual  cost  of  the  work.     This  great  gift 
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to  the  interests  of  culture  has  been  made 
without  ostentation  by  men  whose  hearts 
were  in  the  work  to  be  done,  and  who 
have  sought  no  recognition  for  their  pub- 
lic-spirited endeavor."  Nevertheless,  they 
deserve  such  a  recognition,  for  they  have 
maintained  an  organization  which  has 
quietly  and  perhaps  even  unconsciously 
made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  spirit- 
ual life  and  culture  of  the  city.  What 
Matthew  Arnold  said  of  literature  is  quite 
as  applicable  to  music.  Literary  cultiva- 
tion consists  in  a  discriminating  knowl- 
.  edge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  the  world,  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Franz,  Brahms,  Wagner,  and 
the  great  composers  without  receiving  an 
ntellectual  and  spiritual  impulse  which 
will  make  better  individuals  and  better 
citizens. 


Of  course  the  prime  purpose  of  music, 
either  in  private  performance  or  public 
concerts,  is  not  a  moral  one.  Music  is 
an  art,  and  the  main  result  which  it  seeks 
to  attain  is  the  expression  of  beauty ;  but 
no  community  can  have  constant  and 
consistent  and  satisfactory  expressions  of 
real  beauty  without  deriving  therefrom  a 
real  moral  benefit.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  such  work  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  accomplished  in  that  city 
through  the  public  generosity  of  its 
founder  and  patron,  and  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra  under  the  guidance  of 
Theodore  Thomas  and  with  the  support 
of  its  guarantors,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  contribution  not  merely  to  the  artis- 
tic culture  and  refined  pleasure  of  the 
community,  but  also  to  its  intellectual  and 
moral  development  The  Outlook  has 
had  occasion  to  say  before  that  one  of 
the  serious  defects  of  the  Puritan  ideal  of 
education  was  that  it  left  out  of  account 
altogether  the  necessity  for  a  systematic 
education  of  the  aesthetic  faculties,  and 
-  that,  as  a  result,  for  many  years  in  this 
country  music  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  endurable  accomplishment  of  women 
and  foreigners.  The  great  universities 
and  educational  institutions  are  only  just 
beginning  to  recognize  the  place  that 
music  ought  to  hold  in  their  schemes  of 
teaching.    The  Philharmonic  Society  in 


New  York,  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Boston,  and  the  Chicago  Orchestra  are 
only  three  of  many  reminders  that  we 
have  to  thank  our  fellow-citizens  of  Ger- 
man birth  and  education  for  the  great 
work  they  have  done  in  developing  the 
love  of  good  music  among  Americans. 


Secretary  Gage  has  taken  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  wise  administration. 
He  has  decided  that  the  position  of  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
filled  by  competitive  examination,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. In  the  preparation  of  the  questions 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  candidates 
the  Commission  will  take  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  architects  of  established  repu- 
tation. Secretary  Gage  rightly  regards 
the  office  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
his  department,  and  one  which  ought  to 
be  rilled  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional fitness.  To  connect  it  in  any 
way  with  politics  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity.  Under  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1893,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
obtain  plans  and  specifications  for  public 
buildings  by  general  competition,  but  the 
Act  unfortunately  made  no  provision  for 
the  expense  involved  in  submitting  plans 
and  specifications.  Architects,  as  a  rule, 
refuse  to  incur  the  considerable  expense 
which  the  preparation  of  such  plans  in- 
volves. It  has  been  decided  by  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  that  no  legal  au- 
thority exists  for  this  kind  of  expenditure ; 
but  the  Secretary,  after  stating  the  Tacts 
to  a  number  of  architects,  has  secured 
from  them  a  promise  to  leave  this  ques- 
tion of  expense  to  the  generosity  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  submit  plans  whenever  the 
next  public  building  is  to  be  erected. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Gage  proposes  that  here- 
after plans  for  public  buildings  shall  be 
secured  in  this  way.  It  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune that  a  large  number  of  public  build- 
ings were  erected  not  many  years  ago 
under  very  incompetent  direction*  Ugly 
structures  once  erected  remain  permanent 
blemishes.  The  country  has  altogether 
too  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  archi- 
tecture. Hereafter  every  public  building 
erected  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  represent  the  highest  artistic  and 
architectural  skill. 


The  Queen's  Jubilee 
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The  Queen's  Jubilee 

The  magnificent  ceremonies  which  this 
week  will  commemorate  the  fact  that 
Queen  Victoria  has  reigned  longer  than 
any  other  English  sovereign  will  be  im- 
pressive not  only  to  the  eye  but  to  the 
imagination,  because  they  symbolize  the 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
marvelous  achievements  of  the  English 
people  during  the  past  sixty  years.  Other 
reigns  have  been  more  brilliant  in  military 
success ;  no  reign  has  been  so  remarkable 
in  the  essential  achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Not  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth  has 
English  ability  been  so  conspicuous  in  so 
many  fields.  From  the  beginning  the 
English  race  has  combined  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  the  organizing  genius  which  was 
represented  in  antiquity.by  Rome,  and  the 
genius  for  expression  which  was  repre- 
sented in  antiquity  by  Greece.  There 
have  always  been  two  classes  of  great 
Englishmen — the  man  of  executive  power, 
the  born  leader  and  ruler  of  men;  and  the 
man  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  insight, 
the  born  lover  and  follower  of  truth  and 
beauty.  Almost  every  age  of  English  lit- 
erature has  produced  its  typical  English- 
man of  the  sound  understanding,  the  vig- 
orous intellect,  and  the  uncompromising 
assertion  of  conviction;  and  its  typical 
Englishman  of  imagination,  vision,  and 
spiritual  insight :  Ben  Jonson  and  his  kin, 
and  Shakespeare  and  his  kin,  constantly 
reappearing  in  every  age;  so  that  the 
English  race  has,  in  a  remarkable  way, 
kept  its  higher  genius  in  harmonious  re- 
lations with  its  practical  grasp  of  life  and 
the  organization  of  its  State. 

The  Victorian  age  has  seen  every  field 
of  activity  crowded  with  brilliant  figures. 
In  science,  if  not  the  greatest  discoverers 
of  the  time,  the  English  have  certainly 
been  the  greatest  expositors.  Their 
energy  and  genius  have  borne  fruit  in 
almost  every  field  of  investigation,  and 
more  than  any  other  race  they  have,  in  a 
true  sense,  popularized  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  and 
the  scientific  truth  at  which  they  have 
arrived.  The  names  of  Spencer  and  Dar- 
win and  Tyndall  suggest  not  only  the 
great  achievements  of  science,  but  the 
dissemination  among  the  whole  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
fruits  of  those  achievements,     It  is  often 


said  that  this  is  a  scientific  age  in  an  ex- 
clusive sense,  but  one  has  only  to  remem- 
ber the  activity  of  religious  thought  and 
the  advance  of  English  religious  life  dur- 
ing that  reign  to  become  aware  that  the 
age  has  been  religious  quite  as  much  as 
it  has  been  scientific.  A  reign  which  has 
produced  men  of  such  religious  genius  as 
Maurice,  Martineau,  and  Newman  can 
well  hold  its  own  in  comparison  with  what 
have  been  called  the  great  religious  ages. 
The  deepened  vitality  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  influence  and  authority  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,  the  expansion  of  English  re- 
ligious feeling  through  the  work  of  devout 
and  devoted  missionaries,  evidence  the 
fact  that,  although  scientific  interests  have 
had  great  place  in  English  thought,  the 
religious  life  of  the  country  has  rather 
gained  than  lost  by  the  widening  of  the 
horizons  of  scientific  knowledge. 

In  education,  whatever  basis  there  may 
be  for  minor  criticisms,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  progress  of  the  last  sixty  years 
has  been  sound,  substantial,  and  unpar- 
alleled in  English  history.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  full  of  vitality  and  schol- 
arly activity.  The  story  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
perhaps  never  been  eclipsed  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  English  institution  of  learn- 
ing, and  that  story  shows  how  closely 
bound  is  English  culture  with  English 
public  life.  More  important  still  in  its 
results  upon  democracy  has  been  the 
creation  of  an  undenominational  com- 
mon-school system  under  national  con- 
trol. 

In  literature  the  Victorian  age  promises 
to  stand  second  only  to  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  has  been  rich  in  literary  genius 
of  every  kind  and  quality,  and  the  fact  that 
it  had  in  immediate  succession  two  such 
Poets  Laureate  as  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son strikingly  illustrates  the  wealth  of 
genius  which  has  given  the  Queen's  reign 
its  purest  luster. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  expansion  of  the 
national  life  along  political  and  economic 
lines  that  the  greatness  of  the  movement 
of  the  last  sixty  years  is  most  distinctly 
discernible.  At  the  forefront  has  been  a 
group  of  brilliant  statesmen,  among  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  American  opinion  at 
least,  stands  pre-eminent;  a  statesman 
who,  by  reason  of  his  dignity  of  charac- 
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ter,  his  elevation  of  aim,  the  range  and 
splendor  of  his  intellectual  life,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  public  services,  fitly  typi- 
fies the  best  in  English  life,  and  nobly 
illustrates  the  representative  type  of  pub- 
lic man — the  man,  that  is,  who  not  only 
espouses  special  causes  and  stands  for 
particular  reforms,  but  who  represents 
the  spiritual,  intellectual,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial ideals  of  his  time.  The  last  sixty 
years  have  seen  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  the  English  people  practically 
completed.  They  have  witnessed  the 
rise  into  power,  first  of  what  is  known 
as  the  middle  class,  and  now  of  what 
is  known  as  the  working  class;  they 
have  seen  the  exchange  of  what  was 
an  aristocratic  government  for  one  which 
is  essentially  democratic — more  demo- 
cratic in  many  ways  than  our  own 
government;  they  have  seen  a  political 
revolution  of  the  most  pronounced  type 
accomplished  without  disturbance,  under 
the  forms  of  law,  and  by  a  process  of 
evolution.  This  is,  in  its  way,  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Victorian  age.  Eng- 
lish political  character  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  possession  of  the  race  ;  upon  that 
rest  its  institutions;  in  that  is  to  be 
found  the  secret  of  its  permanence  and  its 
power.  It  is  the  restraint,  the  habit  of 
obedience,  the  respect  for  law,  the  instinct 
for  order  in  the  English-speaking  race 
which  makes  it  possible  for  that  race  to 
try  political  experiments,  to  test  political 
methods,  and  to  effect  vast  political 
changes  without  disturbance,  disorder,  or 
revolution.  Although  monarchical  in  form, 
the  England  of  to-day  is  essentially  a 
great  democracy,  and  the  genius  of  the 
English  people  is  making  itself  felt  more 
and  more  in  English  policy  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  combination  of  genius 
for  political  organization  and  government 
with  a  free  popular  life  is  perhaps  the 
most  admirable  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish race. 

Any  sovereign  who  had  the  fortune  to 
reign  in  such  a  period  would  shine  in  the 
splendor  of  a  reflected  light,  It  has  been 
the  great  good  fortune  of  England  to  have 
a  ruler  who,  if  not  great  as  a  leader  in 
public  affairs,  has  been  conspicuous  for 
dignity  of  life,  elevation  of  aim,  and  a 
singular  devotion  to  her  family  and  her 
people ;  a  ruler  who  has  understood  her 
place,  her  time,  and  her  subjects  ;  who 


has  been  alike  noble  as  woman  and  queen ; 
and  who  now  in  her  honored  age  is  worthy 
of  receiving  the  homage  of  the  greatest 
Empire  in  the  world.  Americans,  who 
respect  her  character,  who  speak  the 
language  of  her  people,  whose  political 
history  is  in  a  sense  the  continuation  of 
their  history,  and  who  remember  with 
what  constant  friendship  she  has  regarded 
this  country,  will  join  in  honor  and  in  sym- 
pathy for  her,  with  her  loyal  subjects,  in 
this  hour  of  her  splendor  and  her  loneli- 
ness. 


The  Message  of  the 
World's  Religions 

We  begin  in  this  week's  issue  a  series 
of  articles  on  Comparative  Religion, 
by  eminent  men,  each  an  expert  on 
the  theme  of  which  hie  treats.  Rabbi 
Gustav  Gottheil  treats  of  Judaism :  Pro- 
fessor T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  of  Oxford 
University,  of  Buddhism ;  ,  Dr.  George 
Washburn,  President  of  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  of  Mohammedanism;  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  the  well-known  mission- 
ary and  scholar  in  Chinese  literature,  of 
Confucianism.  The  series  will  be  closed 
with  an  article  by  Lyman  Abbott  on 
Christianity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the 
non-Christian  religions — the  critical  and 
the  constructive.  The  critical  method 
looks  exclusively  at  the  faults  in  the  re- 
ligion which  it  is  expounding ;  in  its  ex- 
treme form,  this  method  treats  the  world 
religions  as  delusions  of  the  devil — evil 
and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  The 
constructive  method  regards  them  as  Paul 
regarded  them  in  his  speech  on  Mars 
Hill :  in  them  men  are  seen  seeking  the 
Lord  if  haply  they  may  feel  after  him  and 
find  him.  Each  religion,  so  interpreted, 
has  had  a  message  for  some  epoch  and 
some  portion  of  the  race ;  in  every  one 
has  been  some  resplendent  truth,  though 
dimmed — as,,  alas  1  Christianity  has  also 
been  dimmed — by  human  ignorance  and 
superstition.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  these 
articles  are  written.  They  interpret  the 
message  of  the  world's  religions,  not  chiefly 
their  errors.  The  reader  will  find  these 
articles  luminous,  sympathetic,  intelligent ; 
neither  obscured  by  the  spirit  of  hostile 
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criticism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  the  spirit 
of  uncritical  sentimentalism  on  the  other. 
In  them,  too,  he  will  find  the  best  cor- 
rective ior  that  fatuous  passion  which 
would* send  us  back  from  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  that  of  Buddha,  Confucius, 
or  Mohammed,  because  the  best  correct- 
ive of  any  extreme  is  not  another  ex- 
treme, but  a  calm,  dispassionate,  trust- 
worthy statement  of  the  truth. 


Foundations  of  Belief 

The  foundations  of  belief  are  not  and 
cannot  be  in  the  logical  faculty.  They 
are  not  and  cannot  be  scientific.  Science 
takes  the  facts  which  are  brought  to  the 
logical  faculty,  inquires  into  them,  ex- 
amines them,  compares,  collates,  analyzes, 
and  from  them  deduces  its  conclusions. 
Science  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
fact  It  does  not  create  that  foundation. 
Observation  brings  to  it  the  vegetable 
realm,  and  out  of  that  which  observation 
brings  it  creates  botany ;  brings  to  it  the 
starry  heavens,  and  out  of  them  science 
creates  astronomy;  the  world-languages, 
and  out  of  them  it  creates  philology. 
The  foundations  of  scientific  belief  are 
the  facts  to  which  observation  bears 
testimony. 

Similarly,  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief  are  the  facts  to  which  conscious- 
ness bears  testimony.  Theology  is  the 
science  of  religion,  and  science  can  no 
more  create  the  facts  of  religion  than  it 
can  create  the  facts  of  nature.  It  is  in 
these  facts  of  experience,  attested  by  con- 
sciousness, that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
foundations  of  our  religious  belief.  But 
defective  spiritual  vision  is  much  more 
common  than  defective  physical  vision. 
The  spiritual  man  is  less  developed  than 
what  Paul  calls  the  psychical  or  natural 
man.  There  is  a  skepticism  that  doubts  or 
denies  the  conclusions  which  theology — 
that  is,  the  science  of  religion — has  drawn 
from  the  facts  of  spiritual  experience. 
There  is  another  skepticism  that  doubts 
or  denies  the  facts,  or  certain  of  the  facts, 
in  spiritual  experience  to  which  the  con- 
sciousness bears  testimony.  This  latter 
skepticism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
skeptic  has  not  the  consciousness  of  the 
fact,  has  not  the  experience  before  him 
from  which  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn 


by  theology,  and  is  unwilling  or  unatle  to 
accept  the  fact  on  the  testimony  of 
others.  Such  skepticism  never  can  be 
adequately  counteracted  by  any  scientific 
process,  for  science  does  not  and  cannot 
create  the  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
facts;  it  can  only  analyze  the  facts  to 
which  consciousness  bears  testimony.  Let 
us  illustrate. 

Substantially  all  men  are  conscious  of  a 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil.  They  are  conscious  of  it  as 
they  are  conscious  of  a  distinction  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  true  and 
the  false.  When  tbe  science  of  ethics 
begins  to  examine  and  analyze  this  con- 
sciousness, the  conclusions  which  it 
reaches  respecting  it  are  uncertain.  Dif- 
ferent scientists  reach  different  conclu- 
sions. But  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  moral 
good  and  moral  evil,  is  not  at  all  depend- 
ent upon  the  ethical  conclusions  of  the 
philosophers.  On  the  contrary,  the  ethical 
conclusions  of  the  philosophers  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  fact  in  our  moral  con- 
sciousness. If  one  has  no  such  moral 
consciousness,  if  be  sees  nothing  in 
righteousness  intrinsically  admirable  and 
desirable,  no  scientific  argument  will  be 
effective  to  correct  this  skepticism.  He 
needs  a  new  moral  life,  and  he  cannot  get 
the  light  until  he  gets  the  life. 

Most  men  perceive  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  righteousness.  In 
this  sense  and  to  this  extent  substantially 
all  men  who  have  ever  read  the  life  or 
pondered  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
recorded  in  the  four  Gospels  believe  in 
him.  They  may  not  believe  in  the  theo- 
logical conclusions  respecting  his  charac- 
ter as  the  Son  of  God ;  they  may  not 
believe  that  he  is  a  unique  historical  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity ;  they  may  not  even 
believe  that  he  is  a  perfect  and  ideal  man ; 
but  they  do  believe  that  his  life  and  char- 
acter exemplified  in  a  transcendent  man- 
ner an  ideal  of  what  life  and  character 
should  be.  Those  men  who  disbelieve 
theology,  and  who  even  repudiate  what 
they  call  Christianity,  accept  in  some 
measure  Jesus  Christ ;  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seeing  in  him  a  supreme  exempli- 
fication of  righteousness.  The  man  who 
does  not  thus  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  sees  no  beauty  in  him,  nothing  to  be 
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desired  in  him,  nothing  worthy  of  follow- 
ing in  him,  cannot  be  convinced  of  his 
error  by  argument  He  is,  as  the  New 
Testament  says,  blind.  He  is  deficient 
in  the  moral  sense ;  he  needs  a  new  life ; 
only  as  he  gets  this  new  life  can  he  get 
the  light  that  comes  from  the  Gospels. 

A  smaller  number  of  men,  but  still  the 
great  majority,  have  some  consciousness 
of  God — that  is,  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's 
phrase,  some  consciousness  of  "  a  power 
not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." In  most  men  this  consciousness 
is  fitful  and  evanescent ;  it  is  dim  and 
vague ;  it  is  ill  defined  and  shadowy ;  but 
it  exists.  In  this  consciousness  is  the 
foundation  of  our  belief  in  God.  We  be- 
lieve in  him,  not  because  a  creator  is  the 
best  scientific  explanation  of  the  creation ; 
not  because  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause,  and  every  rational  effect  a  rational 
cause ;  not  because  other  men  have  seen 
God  and  testified  to  him :  we  believe  in 
God  because  there  is  in  the  soul  some 
recognition  of  his  spiritual  presence.  As 
we  believe  in  the  souls  of  men  because 
their  souls  produce  an  impression  on  ours, 
so  we  believe  in  the  Infinite  Soul  because 
he  produces  some  impression  upon  us. 
The  skepticism  that  doubts  or  disbelieves 
in  the  theological  definitions  of  this  In- 
finite Soul  is  very  different  from  the  skep- 
ticism which  doubts  or  disbelieves  that 
there  is  any  power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  The  latter 
skepticism  is  fundamental,  and  fatal  to 
spiritual  life.  It  cannot  be  corrected  by 
argument;  it  can  be  corrected  only  by 
awakening  a  life  within  which  perceives 
and  responds  to  the  Infinite  Soul.  Tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  consciousness,  if 
sincere,  genuine,  earnest,  may  awaken  in 
another  the  belief  that  such  a  consciousness 
is  possible,  and  so  create  that  desire  for 
it  which  is  the  first  condition  of  attaining 
it  But  the  foundation  of  belief  in  God 
is  the  consciousness  of  God  within  the 
soul ;  it  is  this  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man  which  is  the  light  of  the  soul. 

We  believe  in  the  Bible,  if  we  truly  be- 
lieve in  it  at  all,  because  we  find  in  its 
testimonies  that  which  answers  to  and 
quickens  divine  experiences  within  our- 
selves. If  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible 
to  inspire  the  reader,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue 
to  the  reader  that  the  Bible  is  inspired. 
There  must  be  some  consciousness  within 


him  responding  to  the  consciousness  ot 
which  the  Bible  is  a  record,  or  the  Bible 
is  necessarily  a  closed  book  to  him.  The 
object  of  expounding  the  Bible  is  to  show 
that  the  experiences  therein  recorded  are 
true,  genuine  human  experiences ;  that 
there  is  something  in  them  which  the  soul 
of  man  needs,  and  to  which  the  soul  of 
man  responds.  We  do  not  believe  in 
goodness  or  in  God  because  we  believe 
in  the  Bible ;  we  believe  in  the  Bible  be- 
cause we  first  believed  in  God  and  in 
goodness.  If,  therefore,  the  Bible  con- 
tains anything  which  violates  our  con- 
sciousness of  God  and  of  goodness,  we 
must  either  lay  that  testimony  aside,  as 
many  Bible  readers  do,  or  we  must  find 
for  that  testimony  a  new  interpretation, 
as  other  Bible  readers  do.  We  cannot 
reverse  our  own  inherent  and  eternal  sense 
of  righteousness  and  of  God  in  order  to 
conform  it  to  the  Bible ;  for  our  evidence 
that  the  Bible  is  true  lies,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, in  the  fact  that  it  conforms  to  our 
consciousness  of  grodness  and  of  God. 
Doubt  whether  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch, whether  David  wrote  the  Psalms, 
whether  Isaiah  was  written  by  one  prophet 
or  by  two,  is  not  doubt  of  the  Bible. 
Doubt  or  disbelief  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  Bible  which  quickens  the  moral 
nature,  clarifies  the  moral  vision,  strength- 
ens the  moral  purpose,  warms  and  puri- 
fies the  affections — this  alone  is  real  doubt 
of  and  disbelief  in  the  Bible ;  and  reading 
books  about  the  Bible,  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  is  inspired  or  infallible,  or 
that  it  is  or  that  it  contains  a  revelation 
from  God,  never  will  cure  this  kind  of 
doubt.  The  man  who  can  see  nothing 
authoritative  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
nothing  sublime  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Third  Psalm,  nothing  inspirational  in  the 
fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  lacks  moral 
life.  He  needs,  to  use  Christ's  figure,  to 
be  born  again;  to  use  Paul's  figure,  to 
become  a  new  creature.  The  life  is 
lacking  in  him,  and  it  is  the  life  which  is 
the  light  of  men. 

He  who  believes  in  goodness  and  truth, 
and  in  Christ  as  the  exemplification  of 
goodness  and  truth,  and  in  God  as  a  power 
making  for  righteousness,  and  in  the  Bible 
as  the  record  of  divine- human  experiences, 
will  also  believe  in  certain  experiences 
which  grow  out  of  this  divine-human  life. 
He  will  believe  in  what  Paul  calls  the 
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fruit  of  the  Spirit :  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance.  He  will  believe 
in  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit  because  he 
enjoys  them  in  his  own  experience,  and 
because  sympathetically  he  perceives 
them  in  the  life  of  others.  The  cynic  is 
one  who  does  not  enjoy  these  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  own  experience,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  perceive  them  sympatheti- 
cally in  the  lives  of  others.  No  line  of 
argument  will  or  can  convince  him  of  his 
•error.  No  analysis  of  life,  joy,  peace, 
Is  possible  for  him,  because  one  can- 
not analyze  what  he  does  not  possess. 
The  testimony  of  others  may  possi- 
bly convince  him  that  there  «are  fruits 
in  other  lives  which  he  lacks,  and 
may  incite  in  him  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess them.  He  may  feel  remorse,  and 
long  for  penitence  and  pardon.  He  may 
feel  hate,  and  wish  for  the  love  which  suf- 
fers long  and  is  kind.  If  he  does,  he  has 
taken  the  first  step  toward  possessing  that 
life  which  is  the  secret  of  light;  that  con- 
scious experience  which  is  the  foundation 
of  belief.  But  he  cannot  have  a  belief 
that  is  worth  having,  a  belief  that  will  be 
strong,  enduring,  invincible,  unless  he  has 
the  conscious  life  on  which  that  belief 
must  be  founded.  If  he  has  no  such  life, 
then  ail  criticism  of  the  Bible  will  terrify 
him,,  lest  it  should  take  the  Bible  away. 
All  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of 
God  will  terrify  him,  lest  it  should  leave 
him  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.  All  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  will  terrify  him,  lest  it  should  leave 
him  without  a  Christ  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  this  life,  he  will  no  more  fear  lest 
discussion  about  Christ  should  take  Christ 
away  than  he  would  fear  lest  the  spectro- 
scope should  dissolve  the  stars.  He  will  no 
more  fear  lest  the  dissolution  of  old  defini- 
tions of  God,  incapable  of  reconciliation 
with  our  larger  conceptions  of  the  universe, 
shall  banish  God  from  it  altogether,  than 
he  would  fear  lest  a  new  physiology  should 
destroy  the  human  body.  He  will  no 
more  fear  lest  the  searching  analysis  of 
the  Bible  should  destroy  faith  in  the  Bible, 
than  he  would  fear  lest  the  botanical 
study  of  flowers  should  destroy  the  flowers 
on  which  the  science  of  botany  is  founded. 
In  our  age,  in  which  a  new  science  has 
grown  up  in  physiology,  in  botany,  in 
chemistry,  in  astronomy,  and  in  which  a 


new  science  is  growing  up  in  theology, 
the  church  needs  nothing  so  much  of  the 
ministry  as  such  preaching  as  will  carry 
its  faith  down  to  these  foundations  of 
belief  in  the  religious  experience,  and 
make  the  soul's  faith  in  goodness,  in 
Christ,  in  God,  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  so  strong,  so  vital,  so 
part  of  the  soul's  own  innermost  life,  that 
no  disappearance  of  old  theologies,  no 
decadence  of  old  definitions,  no  overthrow 
of  an  old  traditionalism,  can  have  the 
slightest  effect  in  impairing  the  old  and 
yet  ever  new  faith. 

Women  in  Public  Life  -I 

The  article  published  week  before  last 
on  Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado,  present- 
ed officially  on  behalf  of  the  Colorado 
Equal  Suffrage  Association,  gave  the 
case  for  Woman's  Suffrage,  and  gave  it  in 
a  judicial  temper  and  with  great  ability. 
We  published  it,  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  custom  in  such  cases,  without  reply 
or  criticism.  Public  debate  appears  to  us 
of  doubtful  advantage ;  public  discussion 
of  very  great  advantage.  Firmly  believ- 
ing ourselves  that  not  only  Woman  Suf- 
frage, but  the  general  movement  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  is  fraught  with  evil  both  to 
men  and  women,  we  are  none  the  less  glad 
to  give  to  our  readers  the  strongest  argu- 
ment which  we  can  secure  from  those  who 
advocate  this  social  revolution.  Nor  do 
we  now  refer  to  this  article  to  reply  to  it, 
but  only  to  call  attention  to  certain  testi- 
monies contained  in  it  and  the  accom- 
panying article  on  "Women  in  Public 
Life."  We  are  told  by  these  writers 
that  even  women  graduates  are  not  in- 
frequently unfitted  for  the  position  of 
teacher  because  they  are  "  so  mannish, 
and  often  uncouth ;"  that  where  men  and 
women  co-operate  in  public  political  or- 
ganizations they  not  infrequently  "ex- 
change courtesies  in  votes;"  that  "too 
often  the  woman  [in  politics]  seeking  a 
position  is  seeking  it  for  her  own  advance- 
ment or  to  gratify  her  own  ambition;" 
that  after  the  suffrage  has  been  given, 
duty  will  require  her  to  assume  the  public 
functions  of  full  citizenship,  whether  she 
wishes  to  do  so  or  not;  and,  finally,  that 
when  she  does  enter  into  politics  "  some 
busy  men  delegate  politics  to  their  wives 
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as  they  do  their  religion,  saying,  '  If  you  ton  Seminary  furnished  the  library.    When 

will  investigate  and  find  the  best  candi-  Elmcote,  at  Craigville,  N.  Y.,  was  furnished, 

date,  I  will  vote  that  ticket.' "  Houghton  Seminary  furnished  one  of  Ihe 

These  testimonies  indicate  some  of  the  bedrooms.    Each  year ^con«n°ution  to  cur- 

•i    *    l  *t                j                   u»  u  *u^  rent  expenses  has  been  given.    This  year 

perds  to  both  man  and  woman  which  the  the  sJ^       makes  a  £ft  of  ^g  worth 

conservative  fears  in  the  Woman  Suffrage  of  ^^  toythe    librarv  at  cherry  vale, 

movement,  with  all  which  that  movement  The  old  books  from  the  library  will  be  sent 

involves.     For  it  seems  to  us  to  involve  to  Santa  Clara,  in  the  Adirondacks,  for  the 

the  idea  that  in  society  the  functions  of  library  in  the  new  house, 

men  and  women  are  substantially  identi-  The  work  of  the  year  has  begun.    This 

cal ;  that  what  man  can  do  woman  can  do ;  year  the  first  all-year-round  house  will  be 

that  his  rights  and  duties  are  the  measure  opened.    The  new  house  at  Santa  Clara,  the 

of  her  rights  and  duties.     Out  of  this  idea  «*  of  .Mkr-  <*«1»  E-  Dod^'  18Tfu£y  SEt 

gr  ows^fot  merely  co-education  but  simi-  P-^  0^|re?4TnSs  o^e  SS 

lanty  both  in  educational  methods  and  ing -y,  5n  the  Greater  New  York  and  vicin- 

educational  ends ;  not  merely  liberty  of  ity.    Consumption,  the  ever-present  dread  of 

employment,  but  urgency  to  enter  upon  the  poor,  may  now  be  fought  at  its  beginning, 

every   employment  open    to    men ;    not  not  leaving  the  victim  the  prey  of  unhygienic 

merely  a  right  to  exercise  influence  in  the  conditions.    The  two  houses  there  make  it 

sphwe  of  government,  but  a  duty  of  shar-  possible  to  care  for  the  working-girls  under 

ing  in  its  burdens  and  in  the  enforcement  th«  best  conditions.    The  summer  house  will 

of  the  public  will.     The  mere  inception  bf  set  aside  during  the  summer  for  the  use 

*t  a.^k  •   «^™>«^«*  k«c    if  9„^«  f^  of  girls  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  who 

of  such  a  movement  has,  it  appears  to  *                exposed  to  the  depressing  effect 

the  conservative,  a  tendency-though  it  of  dail    hourl /contact  with  ^ose   in  the 

is    happily    often    counteracted    by  the  advanced  stages.    A  winter  house  will  pre- 

impregnable  spirit  of  woman — to   make  vent  scores  of  cases  reaching  the  advanced 

her  "mannish  and  often   uncouth,"  to  stage. 

subject  her  to  the   same  temptation  to  The  houses  will  be  under  ihe  best  scien- 

"  exchange   courtesies   in   votes  "   which  tine  administration — a  resident  physician,  a 

constitutes  a  common  and  subtle  form  of  trained  nurse,  and  two  matrons  who  are  trained 

political  corruption;  to  substitute  for  a  nurscs-    A  doctor's  office,  fully  equipped,  has 

necessarily  disinterested  influence  in  pub-  ***  ^%P°^l^™&JZ  ¥£*SZ 

i-     ir        i-  i-                    *.     *x    -.  *.    i  Friend  s  eift  of  $5,000,  and  for  the  first  time 

he  life,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  b      Jfle  t0\'ave'a  supply  of  ^ver 

one  too  often  incited  by  self-seeking  and  oilj  st[mulantSi  ^d  the  necessary  tonics. 

ambition  ;  and  to  relieve  men  of  the  re-  The  pressure  on  Cherry  Vale  and  Elmcote 

sponMbility   which    properly   belongs   to  is  very  great.    The  .income  needed  to  use 

them  as  citizen's  and  rulers  of  the  Com-  the  increased  opportunities  is  $10,000.    As 

monwealth,  under  the  false   assumption  has  been  said  before,  the  $5,000  must,  if 

that  there  is  any  business  that "  busy  men  "  possible,  be  kept  for  the  emergency  expenses. 

can  do  which  is  better  than  rendering  the 

State  a  wholly  unrequited  service.    The  THE  vACATION  FUND 

advantages  Of  the  proposed  revolutionary      From  an  Unknown  Friend. $5,000  00 

change  in  the  relations  of  man  and  woman  for  vacation  expenses 

in  commerce,  industry,  and   politics  must      Previously  acknowledged $2,955  18 

be  great  indeed  to  counterbalance  these    l.  c,  Brooklyn,  n.  y 100 

disadvantage,,  the  testimony  to  which  is  ^^Tn^^^h^W!:^       5  „ 

all  the  more  significant  because  it  is  un-     Mrs. s.s.b., Camden, n.j 200 

conscious  and  unintentioned.  S'^Jv'TT'dYVVTiTw"  \' ?S 

Mrs.  A.  L.  F.,  P  lain  fie  Id,  N.  J 1  00 

®  H.  N.  L.,  Plainfield,  N.  J 2  00 

M.  C,  New  York  City 5  00 

Tn**    Ollflnnt    Vil  r  Jl  tinn  Lyndon  Hall  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y  ...         12  00 

A  I1C    VyULlUUI^     V  ctCctLlUll  E.  B.  S.,  Hoboken,  N.  J 2  00 

•^      •    j  Miss  Townsend's  School,  Newark,  N.  J.. 33  00 

rlinCl  Mrs.  B.  W.  L.,  Hartford,  Conn 100 

Mrs.  S.  W.  R.,  Hartford, Conn LOO 

Houghton  Seminary  has,  from  the  begin-  

ning  of  The  Outlook  vacation  work,  been  a  $8025  18 

yearly  contributor  to  it.     When  Cherry  Vale,     One  Membership i  tf> 

at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  was  furnished,  Hough-  x0tai $8,086  13 


Vastness 

American  Impressions — Third  Paper 

By  Ian  Maclaren 


ONE  may  not  hold  that  climate 
settles  everything  in  national  life 
and  character,  and  yet  be  quite 
sore  that  physical  environment  accounts 
for  much  which  is  distinctive;  and  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  it  must  make 
a  very  considerable  difference  to  live 
in  a  huge  continent  like  North  America 
instead  of  in  a  little  island  like  Great 
Britain.  When  one  learns  at  New  York 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  reach  London  as 
San  Francisco,  and  is  told  at  St.  Paul 
that  he  is  still  only  in  the  Middle  West, 
he  has  an  impression  of  largeness  which 
never  fades,  but  is  rather  deepened  by 
everything  round  him,  both  natural  and 
artffieiaL  The  length  of  the  rivers,  the 
height  of  the  houses,  the  volume  of  the 
waterfalls,  the  growth  of  the  cities,  the 
breadth  of  the  plains,  the  value  of  the  for- 
tunes, the  vigor  of  the  language,  are  all 
of  heroic  size.  One  understands  how  it 
is  that  an  islander  in  bis  trim  little  home 
should  be  exact  in  word  and  deed,  even  to 
the  extent  of  being  prim  and  dapper;  and 
that  an  American  in  his  immense  domain 
may  allow  himself  an  easy  gait,  even  to 
the  extent  of  apparent  untidiness  and 
negligence.  A  strain  of  bigness  runs 
through  the  American  and  all  his  ways, 
which  is  on  some  sides  very  invigorating, 
but  perhaps  is  not  always  unattended  by 
the  defects  of  a  refreshing  quality. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
ican is  magnanimous  in  the  affairs  of 
practical  life.  If  a  merchant  fails  in  Eng- 
land^he  is,  as  a  rule,  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  position  very  severely,  and 
it  is  only  a  man  of  great  courage  and  de- 
termination who  can  retrieve  himself.  In 
the  States,  if  misfortune  has  befallen  a 
man  and  he  has  not  played  the  knave,  he 
is  regarded  with  .  sympathy,  as  a  soldier 
wounded  in  battle.  Friends  rally  round 
bim  and  bring  him  succor,  they  set  him 
on  his  feet  and  give  him  another  chance, 
and ,  through  all  his  trial  they  abate  not 
one  jot  of  cordiality  either  to  him  or  his 
family.     The  American  is  not  more  hon- 


orable than  his  English  confrere,  but  he 
is  more  generous ;  and  this  need  not  arise 
from  his  being  a  better  man,  but  from  his 
living  in  a  larger  place..  The  struggle  for 
existence  in  an  old  country  is  severe,  and 
chills  many  kindly  impulses;  in  a  new 
country  there  is  room  enough  and  to  spare 
for  every  person.  Life  is  wide  and  buoy- 
ant, and  full  of  vicissitudes.  If  one  have 
nothing  to-day,  he  may  be  rich  to-morrow; 
if  he  be  rich  to-day,  he  may  be  poor  to- 
morrow. The  tides  run  in  and  out  with 
immense  velocity,  and  the  scene  is  ever 
changing. 

On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  man  fights 
his  way  up  with  arduous  and  enduring 
labor,  grasps  his  possessions  with  fierce 
tenacity,  and  saff  guards  himself  on  every 
hand.  He  stands  on  his  narrow  ledge  of 
success,  and  receives  grudging  recogni- 
tion from  those  beside  whom  he  has  es- 
tablished himself.  Should  he  slip,  and 
try  to  hang  on  with  his  hands,  the  others 
will  think  twice  before  they  stoop  to  pull 
him  up,  both  because  his  disappearance 
will  leave  more  room  where  there  is  hardly 
foothold  for  themselves,  and  because  the 
strain  of  arresting  his  descent  might  end 
in  their  going  down  with  him.  People 
are  very  cautious  about  involving  them- 
selves with  a  commercial  unfortunate 
where  there  is  so  little  to  come  and  go  on 
in  the  way  of  opportunity,  and  where 
social  position  is  so  painfully  won.  On 
the  other  side  each  newcomer  takes  his 
slice,  as  it  were,  of  the  rich  virgin  prairie, 
and  if  he  has  bad  times  his  neighbors 
help  him  without  calculation,  for  they 
have  as  much  as  they  can  face.  Next 
year  they  may  have  their  share  of  bad 
luck,  and  he  will  stand  it  manfully.  One 
does  not  desire  to  minimize  the  overflow- 
ing good  nature  and  brotherliness  which 
are  below  this  charity,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  virtue  of  a  big,  progressive,  almost  inex- 
haustible country. 

From  the  open  air  of  a  large,  unclaimed 
country  men  catch  also  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise so  fearless  and  ambitious  that  it 
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amazes  an  old-country  man.  A  draper's 
assistant  comes  over  from  Scotland,  where 
his  hopes  had  never  risen  beyond  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  or  a  very  small  shop, 
and,  having  learned  the  new  forms  of  busi- 
ness, starts  in  a  Western  city.  The  first 
year  he  turns  over  ,£4,000,  and  twelve 
years  afterwards  £400,000.  One  of 
course  allows  for  shrewdness  foresight, 
perseverance,  and  high  principle,  and  yet 
in  the  crowded  condition  of  the  old  coun- 
try all  these  qualities  together  do  not 
command  success.  What  is  wanted  is 
room — increasing  population,  new  cities, 
and  an  open  field.  Enterprise  comes 
with  room— daring  ambition,  willingness 
to  run  risks,  and  quickness  of  mind. 
The  circumstances  create  the  men,  and 
the  men  avail  themselves  of  the  circum- 
stances. Brain-power  has  free  course, 
and  is,  with  character,  as  good  as  capital. 
If  one  went  to  a  bank  in  England  and 
asked  a  loan  on  the  ground  that  the  bor- 
rower knew  his  business  and  was  an  hon- 
est man,  his  request  would  be  at  once  re- 
fused, because  he  had  no  security  to  offer. 
If  an  evil-living  and  not  at  all  brilliant 
customer  desired  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  could  offer  goods  to  the  extent  of, 
say,  thirty  thousand  as  security,  he  would 
receive  the  money.  Security  on  one  side 
always  means  property;  on  the  other  it 
may  mean  character.  The  individual 
has  his  chance  on  his  own  merits  in  the 
States  as  he  cannot  in  the  Old  World, 
and  his  achievements  are  amazing.  A 
hand  laborer  becomes  president  of  a  rail- 
road, a  clerk  becomes  a  millionaire,  a 
small  farmer  becomes  President.  Life  is 
like  the  "  Arabian  Nights "  in  .  sudden 
and  astonishing  transformations.  While 
in  England  one  may  be  hindered  by  want 
of  money  or  influence,  the  American  world 
is  open  to  his  winning  if  he  has  only  a 
head  on  his  shoulders  and  a  good  con- 
science in  his  breast. 

With  such  a  prodigality  of  riches  in  the 
States  and  a  population  toiling  to  overtake 
them,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  visitor  should 
be  struck  by  a  certain  unfinishtdness,  which 
is  sometimes  quite  delightful.  For  one  is 
not  utterly  in  love  with  perfection,  and 
sometimes  has  a  quarrel  with  orderliness. 
There  a«e  gardens  with  flower-beds  in 
neat  figures  and  a  studied  arrangement  of 
colors,  with  closely  cut  and  finely  rolled 
furfj  with  straight  gravel  walks — gardens 


where  not  a  plant  breaks  loose  from  its 
predestined  place,  and  not  a  leaf,  flutter- 
ing before  the  wind,  illustrates  free  will. 
Such  are  the  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
with  their  ancient  order,  fixed  traditions, 
perfect  finish,  prim  conventionalities;  and 
this  studied  correctness  appeals  to  certain 
minds.  Other  gardens  there  are  where 
the  flowers  grow  together  in  a  confusion 
worthy  of  Nature  herself — roses  and  car- 
nations, sweet-william  and  stocks ;  where 
the  paths  wander  and  twist  hither  and 
thither  at  their  will;  where  there  are 
masses  of  shrubbery  in  which  the  birds 
build  their  nests,  and  where  every  here 
and  there  are  portions  not  yet  reclaimed, 
and  cool,  dank  recesses  which  give  one  a 
sense  of  mystery.  Weeds  are,  no  doubt, 
overlooked  in  places.  Such  is  the  New 
World  in  its  vivid  contrasts,  its  luxuriant 
abundance,  its  unrestrained  originality, 
its  untouched  resources,  its  easy  inde- 
pendence. One  has  a  piquant  sense  of 
freshness  in  a  country  where  nature 
breaks  in  upon  civilization,  and  the  simple 
ways  of  the  past  assert  themselves  beside 
the  last  results  of  modern  invention.  One 
leaves  a  house  fitted  up  with  Electric  light 
and  a  telephone,  and  plunges  a  few  yards 
off  into  the  primeval  forest  You  are 
wakened  from  your  first  sleep  in  a  hotel 
by  the  shrieking  of  an  engine,  and  rush 
to  the  window  to  see  whether  die  fire  be 
near,  but  it  is  only  an  express  train  rush- 
ing down  the  middle  of  the  street;  and  in 
the  morning  you  learn  that  the  street  of 
this  city  accommodates  the  main  track  of 
a  great  railway.  This  happy  stroke  of 
utility  might  have  astonished  a  stranger 
far  more  had  he  not  seen  the  traffic  in 
a  fashionable  part  of  Chicago  arrested 
till  an  interminable  freight  train  had 
meandered  across  the  street  Citizens  of 
the  Old  World  do  not  realize  how  much 
they  lose  by  the  isolation  of  the  railways, 
which,  with  us,  are  bridged  over  and 
fenced  round  in  a  really  pedantic  fashion ; 
and  how  the  monotony  of  life  is  relieved 
by  the  chance  of  stumbling  up  against  a 
locomotive  on  turning  the  corner  of  a 
street.  One  can  either  be  whirled  along 
the  street  in  a  trolley-car,  which  threatens 
death  to  a  dozen  people  at  every  crossing, 
or  be  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour  in  a  two-horse  carriage,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  a  mourning  coach,  and 
whose  wheels  now  and  again  sink  six 
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inches  into  the  street  If  any  one  be 
overcome  by  the  magnificence  of  Wash- 
ington— which  is  surely  going  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  capitals  in  the  world — with 
its  spacious  streets  and  stately  buildings, 
let  him  rest  his.  mind  on  a  negro  shanty 
wedged  in  between  two  palaces.  A  wrong 
date  or  a  misprint  in  a  newspaper  is  lost 
in  a  blaze  of  cleverness ;  and  when  an 
American  sends  a  letter  to  Europe  with 
a  two-cent  stamp,  his  kinsfolk  gladly  rec- 
ognize a  mind  raised  above  petty  details, 
and  pay  the  fine  with  an  indulgent  smile. 
Here  if  one  people  which  has  been 
planted  in  a  large  place  and  whose  branch 
runneth  over  the  wall.  By  and  by  no 
doubt  the  whole  ground  will  be  overtaken, 
and  the  spre  iding  greenery  will  be  pruned. 
But  will  that  day  be  all  gain  ?  When  the 
American  has  grown  elderly  and  set  his 
house  in  apple-pie  order,  when  he  is  quite 
accurate  and  weighs  his  letters,  will  he  be 
as  interesting  as  in  his  gay-hearted  and 
irresponsible  youth  ? 

Perhaps  one  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
mention  h^  next  impression,  and  cer- 
tainly he  had  better  plead  at  once  the 
subtle  influence  of  Scots  blood,  but  one 
could  not  declare  that  the  Americans  are 
an  economical  people.  If  one  were  placed 
in  a  witness-box,  he  might  be  obliged  to 
declare  that  they  were  distinctly  thriftless. 
When  an  American  understamps  a  letter, 
it  is  not  because  he  grudges  the  stamp, 
for  he  would  prefer  to  send  a  telegram ; 
and  he  flings  about  his  money  with  gor- 
geous prodigality.  Times  there  are  when 
a  hard-bitten,  poverty-stricken  Scot  cher- 
ishes a  better  grudge  against  his  most 
friendly  cousin.  It  is  when  he  follows 
him  in  a  Continental  hotel  and  finds  the 
lackeys  despise  his  poor  vail  after  the 
royal  largesse  they  have  just  received. 
Of  course  it  is  explained  that  an  American 


regards  a  dollar  and  a  shilling  (or  franc)  as 
equivalent ;  and  if  this  plea  be  valid,  then 
further  remonstrance  is  useless.  We  of  a 
poor  race,  who  win  our  bread  hardly,  and 
perhaps  keep  our  scanty  gains  too  care- 
fully, must  succumb  before  this  superb 
indifference  to  pecuniary  detail.  We  can 
only  stand  aside  and  wonder  at  our  kins- 
man who  gets  his  money  so  easily,  who 
holds  it  so  lightly,  who  spends  it  so  lav- 
ishly—a man  surely  of  a  very  princely 
habit  and  far  removed  above  thought  of 
saving.  And  yet  it  may  be  allowed  us  to 
shake  our  heads  and  have  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  whether  this  prodigality  is  for 
the  good  of  individual  character  and  the 
firm  upbuilding  of  a  people.  Is  the  osten- 
tatious waste  of  food  in  hotels  wholesome 
or  justifiable,  where  the  menu  is  bewil- 
dering in  variety,  and  the  portions  sup- 
plied beyond  all  necessity,  and  more  is 
taken  away  than  is  used  ?  Does  it  con- 
duce to  stability  and  self-restraint  to  be 
quite  indifferent  about  to-morrow,  and 
to  reserve  nothing  of  to-day's  earnings  ? 
Have  not  the  farmers  traded  recklessly  on 
the  virgin  resources  of  the  land  ?  Have 
not  the  forests  been  improvidently  cut 
down  ?  Is  there  not  everywhere  a  certain 
want  of  prudence  and  management  which 
cannot  io  the  long  run  minister  to  moral 
strength  or  even  to  material  wealth?  If 
it  be  true,  as  is  contended,  that  every  great 
empire  has  been  built  up  on  thrift,  this 
means  that  the  homeliest  of  virtues  does 
not  end  in  the  accumulation  of  money, 
but  results  iff  the  creation  of  manhood. 
And  the  best  friends  of  America,  there- 
fore, desire  that  amid  all  her  prosperity 
she  should  not  fall  away  into  improvi- 
dence and  luxury,  but  ever  retain  and 
cultivate  that  habit  of  simple  and  severe 
living  which  was  shown  by  her  Puritan 
fathers. 


The  Ideal 

By  Charles  A.  Keeler 

There's  a  road  that  leads  o'er  the  green,  green  plain 
To  the  deep  dark  shade  of  the  murmuring  wood, 

That  winds  through  the  valley  of  doubt  and  of  pain, 
And  climbs  on  the  mount  of  the  pure  and  the  good. 

It  winds  up  the  mountain  and  ends  in  a  flight 
Of  wild  birds  sailing  amid  the  blue  sky. 

Oh,  would  that  I  too  were  a  bird,  that  I  might 
find  the  end  of  that  road  in  its  windings  high  1 


The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions 

I. — Judaism 
By  Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil,  D.D. 


THE  perseverance  of  the  Jew  and 
his  Judaism  is  in  itself  a  mission 
to  the  world.  That  it  is  the 
wonder  of  history  is  generally  allowed; 
but  why  should  a  wonder  be  wrought, 
if  not  to  teach  and  enforce  a  lesson  ? 
Goethe  looked  upon  it  in  that  light ;  for 
he  wrote :  "  In  regard  to  independence, 
firmness,  courage — and  where  these  qual- 
ities do  not  suffice,  tenacity — the  people 
of  Israel  is  without  compare.  It  is  the 
most  enduring  race  on  earth,  which  was, 
is,  or  shall  be,  that  it  may  glorify  the 
name  of  Jehovah  forever.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  (in  the  pictorial  representation 
of  history  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  son 
of  Meister  in  the  octagon  hall)  we  have 
placed  Israel  as  the  great  ensample  and 
central  picture  which  the  others  surround 
as  a  frame  merely."  The  wonder  is  justi- 
fied in  our  eyes  when  we  remember  that 
his  "  tenacity  "  is  the  very  sin  which  the 
Church  cannot  forgive.  She  has  done  all 
she  can,  and  much  more  than  she  ever 
ought  to  have  done,  to  make  the  wonder 
cease ;  but  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not 
shortened  to  save."  Officially  she  has 
not  changed  her  attitude  toward  Israel ; 
she  continues  to  place  his  mission  against 
the  mission  of  God ;  but  silently,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  her  most  thoughtful  sons  and 
daughters,  the  question  has  sprung  up, 
and  is  pressing  for  an  answer  more 
urgently  day  by  day :  How  was  it  possi- 
ble for  these  scattered  remnants,  numeri- 
cally so  weak,  and  that  small  number 
broken  up  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  to  "  stand  and  to  withstand " 
for  so  many  centuries  ?  .  To  stand,  with 
every  known  support  of  a  nation  struck 
away;  with  every  national  bond  rent 
asunder ;  without  an  organization  of  any 
kind,  without  a  priesthood,  without  a 
rally  ing-point  or  outward  symbol  of  unity, 
national  or  spiritual  ?  Here  are  ten  mill- 
ions of  people,  strewn  over  vast  areas  of 
lands,  with  whole  continents  and  oceans 
between  the  "disjecta  membra,"  yet 
owning  an  affinity  that  has  never  been 
found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need.  This 
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wonder  has  been  so  exasperating  to  the 
enemies  of  Israel  that  they  invented  all 
sorts  of  devilish  plots  to  account  for  it ; 
plots  that  have  now  been  brooded  over 
by  the  clumsy  emissaries  of  Satan  for 
centuries,  but  never  were  consummated 
yet.  Meanwhile  these  mysterious  men 
and  women  have  lived  their  honest  lives 
and  have  passed  away  like  other  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam,  have  inscribed 
names  on  the  roll  of  benefactors  that 
yield  to  none  in  luster,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  given  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  the  country  which  they  called  their 
own.  How  could  a  race,  so  situated  and 
conditioned,  "withstand"  the  ceaseless 
and  merciless  war  made  upon  it  for  so 
long  a  time  ?  Needs  not  that  I  open  that 
register  once  more — it  is  sufficiently 
known.  True,  their  disruption  was  their 
building  up,  wherein  we  see  the  hand  of 
Providence  working  its  own  ends  irresisti- 
bly :  fractions  only  could  be  destroyed,  ort 
if  exiled,  find  a  refuge  somewhere  on 
earth ;  the  rare  instances  in  which  breth- 
ren refused  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
fugitives  or  even  showed  selfish  coldness 
are  branded  in  Jewish  records  with  an 
indelible  mark  of  infamy.  This  was  in 
cases  of  open  war ;  but  open  war  was  not 
the  hardest  test  of  Jewish  tenacity  and 
courage ;  to  be  slain  not  the  worst  of 
fates ;  for  the  martyr's  crown  cast  a  halo 
around  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  To 
live,  aye !  to  live  under  the  moat  refined 
wickedness  of  persecution  was  more  bit- 
ter than  death — was,  did  I  say  ?  Is,  to 
this  hour.  Very  recently  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  testifying  to,  and  may  be  fully 
trusted,  said  to  me  :  "  Sir,  the  distress,  the 
poverty,  the  want  to  which  the  Jews 
encaged  in  the  Russian  Pale  have  been 
reduced  is  appalling;  it  is  beyond  my 
power  of  description ;  and  there  is  but  one 
cry  sounding  from  all  letters  received: 
'  For  God's  sake  take  us  anywhere  you 
can,  so  that  we  have  enough  to  eat  and 
to  drink.' "  But  where  such  distress  does 
not  exist,  nay,  even  where  plenty  reigns 
and  the  political  rights  of  the  Jew  are 
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not  questioned,  his  race  and  his  religion 
are  the  gall  and  wormwood  in  the  cup  of 
the  Jew.  Without  doubt,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  length  of  time,  or  the  severity 
of  the  trial,  or  the  absence  of  friend  and 
comforter,  no  other  faith  has  been  tried 
as  has  that  of  Israel.  Others  have  had 
their  periods  of  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion, but  fehey  were  followed  by  triumph 
and  dominion ;  others  have  covered  the 
pages  of  history  with  martyrs  and  pro- 
fessors who  proved  invincible  under  their 
tortures,  and  who  went  to  the  stake  sing- 
ing psalms  and  giving  praise  to  God  that 
they  were  found  worthy  to  seal  the  truth 
with  their  blood;  who  better  than  the 
Jew  can  honor  their  memory?  But, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  inter- 
ruptions, the  way  of  the  Jew  has  been 
a  "Via  Dolorosa"  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  in  the 
words  of  his  own  inimitable  elegist,  he 
can  say,  "  Behold,  is  there  a  grief  like 
mine  ?" 

All  this  would  be  wonderful,  even  if 
Jew  and  Judaism  were  now  in  their  do- 
tage ;  if  their  energy  were  spent,  and  they 
were  listless  as  to  the  present,  aimless  as 
to  the  future ;  if  Byron's  word  were  true  : 

Israel  has  the  grave. 

But  the  outcry  against  the  Jew  is  that 
his  strength  is  far  in  excess  of  his  num- 
ber, that  his  ambition  reaches  to  heights 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled ;  his  successes 
are  the  despair  of  his  non- Jewish  com- 
petitors. And  as  regards  his  religion,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  is,  at  the  present  day, 
the  most  active  and  energetic  in  the  work 
of  reform.  The  oldest  of  churches  offers 
the  heartiest  welcome  to  the  latest  born 
of  ideals.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  negative  re- 
form which  is  pursued ;  I  mean,  one  that  is 
content  with  the  lopping  of  dead  branches 
and  the  leaving  undone  of  things  that 
have  fallen  out  of  joint  with  the  time. 
Young  branches  are  being  constantly 
grafted  on  the  old  stem  which  is  found  to 
be  still  full  of  sap,  capable  to  nourish  and 
prosper  the  fresh  shoots.  Old  liturgies 
are  expurgated  and  new  ones  composed ; 
rituals  and  ceremonials  are  being  mod- 
ernized ;  new  hymns  written,  or  borrowed 
from  other  churches  without  compunc- 
tion— sometimes  even  with  their  melodies, 
if  text  and  tone  appear  to  be  made  for  each 
other;  even  new  days  and  seasons  ar$ 


fixed  for  public  worship.  In  schools, 
seminaries,  periodicals,  religious  litera- 
ture, societies,  charities— everywhere  the 
breath  of  a  new  life  is  felt.  And,  more 
astonishing  still,  the  soil  of  Palestine  is 
being  reclaimed  by  the  hands  of  Jewish 
peasants  and  planters;  Jerusalem  lifts 
her  head  once  more  and  begins  to  lay 
aside  her  sackcloth  and  ashes — growing 
rapidly  into  a  modern  city. 

And — here  the  superlative  of  wonder 
fails  me — next  August,  in  this  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  a  con- 
gress of  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  meet  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  to  discuss 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  question  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  settling  it ;  and  also 
the  question  whether  the  founding  of  a 
Jewish  State  in  Palestine  is  possible — if 
possible,  desirable — as  a  refuge  for  those 
Jews  who  are  not  permitted  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  to  assimilate  with 
them  in  citizenship. 

Brief  and  summary  as  I  desire  to  make 
this  statement  of  the  case,  I  cannot  omit 
the  fact  that  Judaism  gave  birth  to  two 
giant  children,  which  cast  their  mother  so 
far  into  the  shade  as  regards  numbers, 
power,  wealth,  brilliance,  organization, 
and  recognition  in  the  world,  that  she  can 
hardly  be  mentioned  by  their  side.  Well- 
nigh  half  of  mankind  live  by  a  religious 
faith  Jewish  at  the  core,  yet  that  great 
outpouring  of  her  strength  has  not  dimin- 
ished her  own  store;  the  mother  lives, 
and  so  far  from  preparing  for  her  final 
exit,  is  girding  up  her  loins  to  do  and  to 
dare  yet  more  for  humanity.  She  clings 
to  her  post  as  one  of  the  pathfinders  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Messiah,  whose  author- 
ity will  rest  on  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
no  questioning,  no  wrangling  about  it, 
that  all  the  earth  will  answer  in  unison, 
"  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

And  now  I  have  been  asked  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  that  wonder  of  history.  X 
frankly  confess  that  I  have  none  to  offer, 
neither  have  I  met  with  one  who  could  do  it 
for  me.  After  searching  and  sounding  and 
probing  and  listening  on  all  sides,  I  still 
must  bow  my  head  before  the  Power  that 
lives  and  moves  in  this  great  mystery. 
Happy  I,  if  I  may  humbly  trace  some  of  the 
means  by  which  the  miracle  was  wrought 
and  is  being  continued,    I  dg  w  witl* 
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fear  and  trembling ;  more  than  once  did 
I  lay  down  the  pen  in  the  hopeless  sense 
of  my  insufficiency;  had  I  not  feared  that 
there  was  more  cowardice  than  humility 
in  this  confession,  I  would  never  have 
pressed  the  pen  back  into  the  reluctant 
hand.  I  need  both — the  grace  of  God 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  reader ;  and  I 
ask  for  them  in  all  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. 

i. — UNITY 

The  taproot  of  Judaism  is  the  idea  of 
unity ;  the  Rabbis  understood  this  when 
they  wrote  on  Israel's  banner  the  words 
of  their  patriarch,  the  Deuteronomist, 
"  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God,  the 
Lord  is  one."  In  unity  there  is  strength 
of  both  faith  and  faithfulness.  In  the 
one  and  one  only  God  the  simplest  mind 
and  the  profoundest  thinker  meet  together. 
The  singer  of  the  shepherd  psalm,  that 
classical  expression  of  childlike  trust, 
says  in  song  what  Bruno  and  Spinoza 
say.  in  their  architectural  systems.  There 
is  something  grand  and  soul-subduing  in 
that  thought;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
allows  a  freedom  of  construction  which 
keeps  the  soul  in  healthy  activity  and  se- 
cures a  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
esteem.  One  God  or  none  at  all — the 
alternative  is  bracing  and  stimulating. 
The  issue  is  not  that  of  the  Jew,  but  of 
thinking  man  all  over  the  world,  and  has 
been  so  from  the  time  he  began  to  reflect 
on  the  problem.  The  Jew  feels  that  he  has 
a  place,  indisputable  and  unavoidable,  in 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  history  of  religion ;  that  he  is  fully 
entitled  to  it,  and  in  holding  fast  to  it  he 
defends  the  native  right  of  humanity. 

It  has  been  said,  and  justly  so,  that  it 
is  the  enemy  that  makes  a  nation.  The 
pressure  of  defense  and  the  dread  of 
danger  are  needed  to  drive  people  together 
and  to  create  a  sense  of  unity.  Now,  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  vanity  of  all  idols 
and  of  all  ideas  of  Deity  other  than  the 
one  Israel  proclaimed,  he  provoked  the 
whole  world  to  enmity ;  and  in  proportion 
to  this  enormous  pressure  from  all  sides 
grew  his  power  of  adhesion  and  resistance. 
He  was  and  is  right  in  allowing  no  tam- 
pering with  his  foundation  faith,  under 
whatever  pretext  The  term  Monotheism 
he  dislikes,  because  there  lurks  danger  in 
it,  as  he  a$e§  clearly  in  the  Trinitarian 


construction  of  that  term  in  Christianity. 
His  feet  planted  on  his  "  Rock  "  (God  is 
called  by  that  name  in  his  Bible),  he 
watches  with  sleepless  eye  every  attempt 
to  undermine  his  foothold. 

A  Trinitarian  belief  is  to  him  a  disin- 
tegration of  his  clear  and  compact  faith, 
and  multiplies  the  arguments  against  God 
by  three.  It  is  the  conception  of  unity, 
absolute,  everlasting,  unvarying,  which 
alone  can  give  us  a  perfect  God ;  for  this 
could  not  be  with  imperfections  and  limi- 
tations in  His  being.  If  such  appear  to 
our  view,  the  fault  must  lie  in  our  vision, 
not  in  Him. 

And  from  this  central  idea  a  tendency 
towards  unity  went  out  like  rays  from  the 
sun  to  pervade  all  Judaism.  One  people, 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
one  land,  with  one  capital  and  one  sanctu- 
ary, and  in  this  one  spot  where  die  glory 
of  God  dwelt,  visited  by  one  man,  once  a 
year,  on  the  unique  fast-day  of  the  year; 
one  book,  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Law  of 
Moses,  the  Torah,  given  through  the 
prophet  of  whom  it  is  written,  There 
never  arose  another  like  him  in  Israel 
One  law  for  all,  the  stranger  included, 
and — no  monarchy ;  for  a  throne  with  a 
human  being  on  it  means  division,  not 
unity,  as  the  very  history  of  Israel  proves 
better  than  any  other  national  experience. 
Moses,  incomparable  fashioner  of  a  nation 
and  prince  of  legislators,  wanted  no  dy- 
nasty ;  and  those  who  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, how  true  they  remained  to  his  great 
ideal  From  Joshua  to  Samuel — these 
were  much-disturbed  times,  and  many 
saviors  of  the  nation  arose,  but  no  throne 
was  established  till  the  people  themselves, 
in  an  evil  hour,  insisted  on  having  one  like 
other  nations—and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  breach  occurred  that  could  never  be 
healed  again. 

And  so  in  the  great  outlook  towards 
the  consummation  of  Israel's  oneness, 
the  idea  of  unity,  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
if  I  may  say  so,  appears  triumphant  at 
last.  "  In  that  day  God  will  be  one,  and 
His  name  be  one."  Then  God  will  turn 
the  lip  of  nations  and  purify  it  that  they 
shall  all  call  upon  the  name  of  God  and 
serve  Him  with  one  consent  Af  uch  mors 
might  be  said  on  that  point,  but  I  mu# 
leave  off  here,  and  turn  to  what  we  must 
designate  as  the  second  great  res9urce  <rf 
Judaism;  and  that  is; 
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II. — DIRECTNESS 

Let  the  reader  forbear  criticism  as  to 
the  name  of  this  part  of  my  statement; 
I  chose  faute  de  tnieux,  and  will  explain 
at  once  that  Judaism  places  the  soul 
in  direct,  immediate  relation  to  the  Cre- 
ator. It  offers  no  mediator,  and  hence 
has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  "  a  Church."  The  Jew 
must  be  his  own  bishop,  his  own  pope. 
His  Rabbi  is  no  priest,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  instances  in  which 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  tht  law  is  abso- 
lutely required,  there  is  no  religious  func- 
tion which  the  Jew  cannot  perform  legally 
and  effectively  for  himself  without  the  in- 
tercession of  a  Rabbi.  Consistently  with 
this  religious  democracy,  the  study  of  the  * 
Law,  as  expounded  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Casuists,  is  declared  to  be  a  universal 
duty ;  nay,  one  of  the  chief  obligations  of 
the  Jew.  And  so  you  might  see,  if  you 
thought  it  worth  your  while  to  see  it,  on 
any  morning,  winter  or  summer,  hun- 
dreds of  the  "  old-fashioned  ones  "  leave 
their  homes  at  four  in  the  morning  to  go 
to  the  Beth-Hamidrash,  or  home  of  relig- 
ious study,  and  spend  the  early  hours  of 
the  day  in  that  sacred  pursuit,  before 
they  begin  their  wanderings  or  toilings  to 
earn  the  pittances  on  which  they  and  their 
families  manage  to  live. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  enormous  power 
which  the  idea  of  "  a  Church  "  as  a  di- 
vinely ordained  institution  is  fitted  to  de- 
velop; a  thought  of  what  Catholicism  has 
achieved  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  that 
But,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  law 
of  compensation  and  adjustment  of  the 
balance,  the  Church  must  exact  obedi- 
ence and  submission,  and  deprecate  self- 
reliance,  the  free  exercise  of  reason.  Juda- 
ism demands  the  latter,  and  trusts  its  fate 
to  it.  Any  ten  male  Jews  past  the  age  of 
thirteen  may  form  a  body,  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  immunities  of  a  congrega- 
tion, and  perform  public  worship,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  and  at  whatever  time 
they  may  desire  it.  Every  synagogue  is 
truly  a  people's  church,  and  makes  gov- 
ernment not  an  easy  matter  by  any  means. 
The  Rabbi  is  entirely  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  as  regards  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  the  congregation.  All  attempts 
at  ecclesiastical  organization  have  so  far 
failed  among  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is 
not  congenial  tp  the  spirit  of  Judaism; 


the  merest  approach  to  it  is  viewed  with 
suspicion.  Whether  modern  times  and 
altered  conditions  and  ideas  will  work  a 
change  in  that  respect  remains  to  be 
seen.  So  far  the  grand  principle  of  Rabbi 
Chananyah  ben  Teradyon  prevails :  where 
two  sit  together  and  interchange  words  of 
the  Law,  the  Shekinah  is  between  them ; 
nay,  even  where  one  sits  alone  and  de- 
voutly gives  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
Law,  the  Divine  Presence  is  with  him, 
and  he  receives  his  full  reward. 

III. — THIS-WORLDLINESS 

That  which  strikes  me  as  a  third  pre- 
servative element  in  the  constitution  of 
Judaism  must  seem  strange  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  is  everywhere 
considered  and  treated  as  a  reproach  and 
a  deficiency — I  mean  its  Thisworldliness. 
Strange  enough  that  a  religion  which  ex- 
isted, and  surely  not  idly,  for  a  thousand 
>ears  before  the  first  faint  mutterings  of 
"  another  and  a  better  world  "  are  heard 
in  its  midst,  should  grow  into  the  faith 
of  martyrdom  and  outstrip  all  others  in 
that  regard  1  Yet  so  it  is ;  and,  what  is 
more  surprising  still  is  that,  despite  the 
terrible  denial  which  the  Jew's  experience 
gave  to  his  belief  that  God's  justice  re- 
wards obedience  to  his  Law  with  earthly 
happiness  and  well-being,  he  held  fast  to 
it,  and,  as  it  were,  assisted  God  to  make 
good  His  promises  given  in  His  Word. 
Even  after  he  received  and  approved  the 
outlook  into  a  "  Hereafter,"  his  faith  in 
the  "  Here"  suffered  no  diminution.  It 
sometimes  appears  to  me  as  if  the  Jew 
held  it  part  of  his  mission  to 

strive  with  might  and  main 
^For  worldly  good  and  earthly  gain 

so  as  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  his  God  to 
man;  a  mere  fancy  of  mine,  no  doubt, 
but  fancies  are  often  only  facts  read  in  a 
peculiar  way ;  and  peculiar  ways  are  not 
incongruous  with  a  peculiar  people ! 

However  that  may  be,  the  truth  re- 
mains the  same  :  Judaism  lays  all  stress 
upon  religion  as  the  wisest  plan  of  spend- 
ing this  life  well,  and  its  kingdom  of 
heaven  meant  a  God's  kingdom  on  earth, 
visible,  tastable,  measurable,  calculable ; 
thus  remaining  true  to  the  conception  of 
the  Master  of  masters — the  son  of  Am- 
ram,  to  whom  cleanliness  was  godliness, 
and  a  healthful  body  the  holiest  temple 
of  a  soul  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
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I  cannot  imagine  him  as  frowning  at  a 
good  joke ;  and  so  I  will  revive  here  one 
made  by  "  Kladderadatsch  "  (the  Berlin 
"  Puck  ")  when  trichinae  were  first  discov- 
ered as  reveling  in  swine's  flesh ;  he  said 
of  Moses :  "  Das  nenn'  ich  einen  Geheimen 
Mediz'nal-Rath  I " 

So  deeply  rooted  with  the  Jews  was  the 
serious  meaning  of  this  life  and  what  it 
offers  or  denies,  at  all  times,  that  even  to 
his  hope  of  immortality  he  gave  a  this- 
world  turn.  His  motto  in  this  respect 
was  the  word :  T*e  memory  of  the  just  is 
for  a  blessing.  His  dead  are  not  allowed 
to  die  for  the  memory.  During  the  whole 
of  the  first  year  after  death  his  ritual 
prescribes  a  prayer  to  be  recited  at  the 
stated  services  by  the  mourners ;  and  the 
anniversaries  of  deaths  are  loyally  kept  by 
children  even  if  they  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

When,  therefore,  the  religious  life  of 
Europe  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
began  to  take  a  turn  towards  the  life  that 
now  is  and  the  amelioration  of  its  condi- 
tions, the  Jews  were  among  the  readiest 


to  receive  and  cultivate  the  new  spirit 
They  looked  upon  it  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  hope  and  the  faith  by  which  they 
have  been  sustained  so  long;  and  they 
are  now  found  among  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  institutions  designed  to  bring  a 
little  nearer  the  earthly  paradise  of  which 
we  have  been  dreaming  and  singing  and 
preaching  for  so  long  a  time. 

Suppose  we  reach  to  it  as  near  as  this 
earth  permits,  will  Judaism  still  survive, 
or  be  absorbed,  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
in  the  realization  of  its  ideals  ?  Who  can 
tell !  This  only  is  certain  :  its  merits  will 
not  pass  out  of  the  memory  of  m$n.  Can 
we  Jews  be  satisfied  with  this  consum- 
mation ?  Why  not  I  What  is  good  for 
individual  man  must  be  good  for  any 
conglomeration  of  men ;  and  what  is 
better  for  the  individual  than  the  thought 
that  the  best  fruit  of  his  toil  has  nour- 
ished the  best  life  of  the  world  ?  That 
such  a  crown  will  some  time  be  placed 
on  the  brow  of  Judah  is  certain.  The 
rest  is  in  God's  hand. 


^         Death  and  Immortality1 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  have  faith  in  God, 
have  faith  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  universe  are 
many  dwelling-places ;  if  it  were  not  so,  would  1  have 
told  you  that  Igo  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ?  If  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  tor  you.  I  will  come  again  and  re- 
ceive you  unto  myself ;  that  where  I  am ^t here  ye  may  be 
also.  And  whither  1  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know.— 
John  xiv..  1-4. 

COMING  events  cast  their  dark 
shadows  before.  At  last  the  re- 
peated prophecies  of  Christ  were 
finding  their  way  into  the  disciples'  hearts, 
and  ihey  were  beginning  dimly  to  per- 
ceive the  approaching  passion  of  their 
Lord.  He  had  told  them  that  one  of  them 
should  betray  him,  that  all  should  forsake 
him,  that  one  should  deny  him  :  no  won- 
der their  hearts  were  troubled,  no  wonder 
they  were  afraid.  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  needed  support :  he  who  was  to  go  out 
and  wrestle  with  the  strange  anguish  in 
Gethsemane;  he  who  was  to  bear  the 
shame  and  spitting  in  the  court  of 
Caiaphas ;  he  who  was  to  hear  the  revil- 
ings  and  the  outcries  of  the  very  men 
whom  he  loved  and  had  come  to  save ;  he 
who  was  to  be  crucified  between  the  two 

1  Preached  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  Sunday 
roornir?.  May  23,  1897.  Reported  by  Henry  Winans, 
and  reviled  by  the  author. 


t  hie ves.  But  he  did  not  ask  for  comfort — 
he  gave  it;  and  in  this  hour  when  the 
shadows  gathered  darkly  over  the  hearts 
of  the  disciples,  he  uttered  these  words : 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid:  ye  have  faith  in  God, 
have  faith  also  in  me." 

The  heathen,  if  they  did  believe  in.  im- 
mortality, believed  in  a  vague,  shadowy* 
and  unsatisfying  immortality.  Homer 
makes  the  dead  Achilles  say : 

I  would  be 

A  laborer  on  earth  and  serve  for  hire 

Some  man  of  mean  estate,  who  makes  scant 

cheer, 
Rather  than  reign  over  all  who  have  gone 

down 
To  death. 

For  the  Hades  of  the  heathen  was  a 
shadowy  abode  in  which  there  was  neither 
voice,  nor  sight,  nor  life — only  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  life,  and  the  mere  echo  of  a 
voice,  and  the  dim  pretense  of  a  vision. 
Whether  the  Old  Testament  brought. any 
clearer  vision  of  immortality  to,  light  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jewsr  ordinary 
thought  of  Hades  hardly  transcended  that 
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of  the  Greeks.  Let  me  read  one  or  two  of 
their  expressions.    The  first  from  Job : 

For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut 
down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the 
tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease.  Though 
the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and 
the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground;  yet 
through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and 
bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man 
dieth,  and  wasteth  away:  yea,  man  giveth 
up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?  As  the 
waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decay- 
eth  and  dneth  up :  so  man  lieth  down,  and 
riseth  hot:  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they 
shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their 
sleep. 

Now  two  expressions  from  the  Hebrew 
Psalter — one  from  the  Sixth  Psalm  : 

For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee:  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks? 

And  another  from  the  Eighty-eighth  Psalm : 

\y  ilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  shall 
the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Selah.  Shall 
thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave? 
or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy 
righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ? 

Or,  once  more,  to  Isaiah — Hezekiah's 
prayer  when  he  has  been  delivered  from 
death: 

I  said,  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord,  even  the 
Lord,  in  the  land  of  the  living :  I  shall  be- 
hold man  no  more  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed 
from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent :  I'  have  cut  off 
like  a  weaver  my  life:  he  will  cut  me  off 
with  pining  sickness :  from  day  even  to  night 
wilt  thou  make  an  end  of  me.  .  .  .  For  the 
grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  cele- 
brate thee :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit 
cannot  hope  for  thy  truth. 

Still  this  old  pagan  conception  of  death 
com£s  back  into  our  hearts  and  homes 
and  lives.  We  are  ever  meeting  it — 
sometimes  as  an  affirmation,  often  as  a 
questioning.  And  to  this  questioning 
and  this  affirmation,  coming  from  the 
pagan  6r  the  Jew  that  is  within  us,  Christ 
responds :  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled, neither  let  it  be  afraid :  ye  have 
faith  in  God,  have  faith  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father's  universe  there  are  many 
dwelling-places  :  if  it  were  not  so,  would 
I  Wve  told  you  that  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you  ?  But  It  I  go  and  prepare 
a  place  for  yout  I  will  come  again  and 


receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I 
am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  foundation 
of  our  faith.  "Ye  have  faith  in  God, 
have  faith  in  me  also."  This  man  does 
not  talk  of  immortality  as  Socrates  talked 
— groping  and  hoping ;  he  does  not  talk 
as  the  philosophers  of  to-day  talk — giving  H 
arguments  pro  and  con,  weighing,  con- 
sidering, and  balancing  them ;  he  speaks 
as  a  witness.  "In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions.  In  my  Father's 
universe  are  many  dwelling-places  " — I 
speak  whereof  I  know. 

Let  me  say  to  you  frankly,  my  friends,  i 
I  believe  in  immortality,  because  I  think  f 
philosophy  sustains  it  and  science  sus- 
tains ic ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  faith  that 
I  build  up  on  philosophy  and  on  science 
hardly  bears  the  test  which  death  brings. 
In  that  presence  I  come  back  to  the  faith- 
ful and  true  witness,  to  the  one  who 
was  neither  deceiver  nor  deceived,  who 
spoke,  not  what  he  thought,  but  what  he  ■ 
knew — not  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  re-  I 
vealer ;  and  I  believe  in  him  and  in  his 
witness.  As  when  one  lies  down  upon  an 
operating-couch,  and  the  surgeon,  about 
to  administer  the  ether,  stoops  over  the 
patient  and  says,  "  Do  not  be  troubled, 
do  not  be  afraid.  I  have  done  this  a  thou- 
sand times.  You  will  drop  into  uncon- 
sciousness for  a  few  moments,  then  you 
will  come  back  again  and  you  will  not 
know  what  has  happened  to  you,  and  you 
will  suffer  no  twinge  of  pain  " — so  Christ 
stands  by  every  bedside  in  the  hour  of 
the  last  releasing,  and  says  to  his  child, 
"  Be  not  troubled,  neither  be  afraid.  I 
know  you  will  drop  into  a  moment  of  un- 
consciousness ;  you  will  awake  from  that 
unconsciousness  into  the  new  life,  and 
you  will  know  nothing  of  the  quick  tran- 
sition." Because  I  believe  in  Christ,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  he  was  no  deceiver,  and 
no  enthusiast  self-deceived,  I  believe  his 
witness. 

I  know  it  is  a  mystery.  Do  you  think 
that  the  preacher  does  not  feel  the  burden 
of  that  mystery  sometimes,  and  wonder 
that  God  makes  no  clearer  revelation  of 
himself,  no  clearer  revelation'  of  the  life 
that  lies  beyond  the  curtain  ?  My  father 
taught  school  in  Boston  years  ago,  and 
when  he  had  opened  the  school  would 
often  go  out  and  leave  the  hundred  girls 
in  the  room  without  any  teacher  ox  ifyQ^i* 
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tor,  absolutely  free  to  themselves,  un- 
watched,  with  neither  promise  of  reward 
nor  fear  of  penalty.  For  he  would  test 
and  see  what  kind  of  girls  thfey  were,  that 
he  might  make  true  girls  out  of  them. 
So,  sometimes,  when  I  long  to  see  the  door 
opened  and  my  God  appear,  and  long  to 
have  some  clearer  revelation  of  the  life 
that  lies  beyond  this  school-room,  then  I 
like  to  think  that  God  has  left  us  a  little 
while  without  the  vision  of  him,  with 
neither  rod  nor  reward  hung  up  before 
our  eyes,  that  he  may  both  test  and  see 
what  manner  of  children  we  are,  and  that 
he  may  make  out  of  us  sons  of  God,  who 
follow  righteousness  and  eschew  evil,  not 
in  the  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  penalty, 
nor  because  we  are  watched  and  tended, 
but  because  we  are  learning  to  love  right- 
eousness and  hate  evil. 

Consider,  too,  the  nature  of  this  faith 
thus  founded  on  our  faith  in  Christ  Not 
in  heaven,  my  Father's  house,  are  many 
dwelling-places — different  mansions — as 
though  it  were  one  great  city  with  a  num- 
ber of  palaces ;  no,  not  that,  but  this : 
The  whole  universe  is  my  Father's  house ; 
there  is  no  place  in  it  anywhere  that  is 
not  under  his  roof ;  there  is  no  dungeon 
deep,  no  far-off  Botany  Bay,  no  spot  any- 
where in  all  this  unfathomable  and  illimi- 
table universe  that  is  not  a  part  of  my 
Father's  house.  And  in  this  house  of 
my  Father's  there  is  more  than  one  dwell- 
ing-place. Oh,  you  are  wrong  to  think 
that  this  fair  earth  is  the  only  dwelling- 
place  He  has  ever  made.  It  is  all  full  of 
dwelling-places,  abounding  with  innumer- 
able life.  So  when  to-day  the  sou),  dumb 
with  sorrow  and  darkened  with  the  tears 
of  grief,  cries  out  again :  "  Mine  eye 
mourneth  by  reason  of  affliction.  .  .  . 
Wilt  thou  show  wonders'  to  the  dead? 
Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee? 
shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in 
the  grave  ?  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruc- 
tion? Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in 
the  dark  ?  and  thy  righteousness  in  the 
land  of  f orgetf ulness  ?"  the  Christ  an- 
swers: "  There  are  no  dead — there  are 
only  living;  there  is  no  land  of  de- 
struction— only  a  land  of  emancipation ; 
there  is  no  dark — only  the  land  of  greater 
light ;  there  is  no  torgetfulness — only  the 
land  of  sweet,  sacred  memories."  God's 
universe  is  full  of  dwelling-places,  and 
when  he  who  came  to  give  life,  and  give 


it  more  abundantly,  puts  his  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  his  beloved,  and  says, 
"Cornel"  he  calls  us,  not  to  a  land  of 
darkness  or  forge  tf ulness  or  destruction 
or  death,  but  to  life  and  memory  and 
emancipation  and  sweet  fellowship. 

And  he  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place 
there.  He  who  is  preparing  us  for  our 
heaven  is  preparing  our  heaven  for  us. 
Go  out  into  the  park,  look  at  all  its  beau- 
tiful verdure,  its  trees  in  all  their  varied 
beauty,  its  flowers  in  all  their  exquisite 
forms  and  fragrance.  What  a  beautiful 
world  this  is,  that  in  which  we  live  this 
May  day,  so  full  of  sunshine  and  song  1 
But  think  !  This  is  the  prison ;  what  will 
the  palace  be  ?  This  is  the  ocean  steamer ; 
what  will  the  home  be  ?  This  is  the 
wilderness ;  what  will  the  land  of  promise 
be  ?  If  this  is  what  God  made  for  the 
school-room,  I  wonder  what  he  has  made 
for  the  home  1  Sometimes  I  wish  I  knew, 
but  on  the  whole  I  am  glad  I  do  not 
For  1  think  I  feel  as  once  my  children 
did  about  Christmas  time ;  they  would 
come  to  me  to  ask,  "  What  are  we  going 
to  have  for  Christmas  ?"  and  when  I  re- 
plied, "  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?" 
they  would  say,  "  No,  no,  we  don't  want 
to  know."  They  wanted  a  surprise. 
And  I  am  glad  that,  when  that  awaking 
comes,  I  shall  awake  to  a  glad  surprise. 

I  could  not  know ;  even  He  could  not 
tell  me.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath 
not  heard,  it  hath  not  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive." Will  you  undertake  to  tell  a  little 
child  studying  the  primer  what  is  the  glory 
of  scholarship?  Will  you  undertake  to 
tell  an  Indian  paddling  his  canoe  what  is 
the  significance  of  an  ocean  steamer? 
Will  you  undertake  to  tell  the  bulb  in  the 
ground  what  is  the  beauty  of  the  tulip 
when  it  has  blossomed  ?  Better  try  that 
than  try  to  tell  to  men  that  are  grubs 
in  the  chrysalis  what  the  glorious  flight 
in  the  sunlight  will  be.  If  this  world  is 
the  chrysalis,  what  shall  the  sunshine  and 
the  flight  become  ?  I  do  not  know. .  I 
only  know  this :  It  will  be  so  glorious  in  all 
outward  beauty  that  the  glorious  things 
of  this  life  will  seem  insignificant  in  com- 
parison; it  will  be  so  glorious  that  the 
gold  will  be  only  fit  for  pavement  beneath 
our  feet,  and  the  pearls  only  fit  for  the 
outer  gate  of  the  city  through  which  we 
have  passed  to  enter  in ;  so  glorious  that 
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the  very  leaves  on  the  trees  will  be 
for  healing,  and  the  very  water  of  the 
river  will  be  like  blood  in  its  life-giving 
power. 

And  yet  I  would  not  care  for  a  place, 
if  that  were  all.  I  want  my  friends ;  do  not 
you  ?  Would  you  be  happy  in  a  palace 
as  a  stranger  ?  Not  long.  Men  ask  one 
another  often,  Do  you  believe  in  the 
recognition  of  friends  in  heaven?  My 
answer  is,  I  cannot  believe  in  heaven  and 
not  believe  in  the  recognition  of  friends 
there ;  for  there  would  be  no  heaven  if 
there  were  no  recognition  of  friends.  What 
does  Paul  mean  when  be  says,  "Faith 
and  hope  and  love  abide  forever  "?  Love 
of  the  father,  love  of  the  mother,  love  of 
the  wife,  love  of  the  husband,  love  of  the 
friend,  with  all  the  hungering  desire  of 
love,  and  nothing  to  satisfy  it!  That 
would  be  hell,  not  heaven.  And  golden 
streets  and  pearly  gates  and  songs  of 
angels  would  not  prevent  the  homesick- 
ness. I  should  want  to  return  to  earth 
again ;  would  not  you  ?  We  shall  be 
caught  up  together  in  the  cloud.  Or,  if 
we  go  one  by  one,  it  will  be  only  to  leave 
solitary  for  a  little  while  those  that  remain 
behind.  You-  remember  that  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  disciples 
recognized  Moses  and  Elijah.  Do  you 
suppose  that  Moses  and  Elijah  did  not 
know  each  other  ? 

"I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
Did  you  never  think  that  every  death  of 
a  dear  friend  is  Christ's  preparing  a  place 
for  you  ?  You  have  a  father,  a  mother, 
a  brother,  a  sister,  a  friend,  a  dear  com- 
panion there  waiting  for  you,  and  when 
your  mystic  steamer  lands  upon  the  other 
shore,  and  you,  standing  on  the  prow, 
look  out  on  the  Celestial  City,  you  will 
see  some  familiar  friends  there  waving  to 
you,  ready  to  greet  you  with  kiss  and 
with  embrace.  That  is  the  way  he  pre- 
pares a  place  for  us.  And  the  death  that 
fills  your  eyes  with  tears  now  is  preparing 
loud  huzzas  and  joyous  song  hereafter. 

"  That  where  T  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also!"  Where  is  he  ?  Asleep  in  the  grave  ? 
Dead  in  some  shadowy  Hades — or  more 
living  now  than  ever  before?  Gone 
from  us,  or  closer  to  our  side  than  ever 
he  was  before  ?  "  Where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also/1  Our  Roman  Catholic 
friends  assure  us  there  is  a  purgatory 
pecessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  celestial" 


mansion.  Perhaps  they  are  right;  but 
this  I  know,  that,  if  ever  man  needed  pur- 
gatory to  prepare  him,  it  was  the  penitent 
brigand,  and,  if  the  penitent  brigand  went 
to  purgatory,  he  found  Christ  there  wait- 
ing for  him,  for  Christ  said,  "  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me."  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  be  in  purgatory  with  Christ, 
being  prepared  for  something  higher  and 
better,  than  in  any  heaven  my  heart  can 
conceive,  with  Christ  gone  from  it 

And  when  I  awake,  I  shall  awake  sat- 
isfied. I  shall  awake  to  a  nobler  and  a 
better  service.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  will  be  the 
service  of  love;  ministering  to  the  loved 
ones  upon  the  earth.  "His  angels  are 
ministering  servants."  What  better  min- 
istering servant  can  the  child  have  than 
the  mother?  What  better  ministering 
servant  the  mother  than  the  child?  They 
who  have  gone  from  us  are  with  him,  and 
we  are  with  him,  and  so  we  are  not  far 
apart 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid ;  ye  have  faith  in  God,  have 
faith  also  in  Christ.  In  the  Father's  uni- 
verse are  many  dwelling-places,  and  he 
who  is  preparing  you  is  preparing  a  place 
for  you,  populous  with  love,  rich  with  sat- 
isfactions. What  we  call  death  is  but  an 
exodus,  a  going  out  from  the  land  of  bond- 
age into  the  land  of  liberty ;  an  unmoor- 
ing, a  breaking  away  from  the  wharf  to 
which  one  is  chained,  and  setting  our 
white  sails  for  the  fresh  breeze  and  the 
bright  sun;  an  awakening  from  life's 
troubled  dream  into  the  glories  of  the 
great,  the  eternal  reality;  a  victory,  a 
home-coming  to  the  friends,  to  the  Father, 
to  the  Christ ;  a  coronation — "  I  will  give 
you  a  crown  of  righteousness,"  and  "ye 
shall  reign  kings  and  priests  unto  God." 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid." 


Training  of  Childhood 

By  S.  S.  F.  Callahan 

With  all  respect  to  the  very  able  and 
interesting  paper  on  "  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Training  of  Childhood"  in  The  Outlook 
of  May  15,  there  is  one  most  important 
phase  of  child-training  upon  which  I 
differ  in  toto  with  the  above-mentioned 
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article — viz.,  I  believe  that  obedience  in 
a  young  child  should  be  demanded  and 
taught 

"Instant  and  unquestioned"  obedience, 
per  se%  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  valuable 
accomplishment,  and  one  to  be  gained  as 
early  as  the  child's  will  can  assert  itself. 
Even  a  small  baby  can  be  trained  to  obey, 
and  is  better  and  happier  for  the  regular 
life  which  such  obedience  insures.  If  the 
habit  of  obedience  is  not  acquired  in  very 
early  childhood,  the  small  being  is  ham- 
pered in  its  best  growth. 

How  can  a  child  be  taught  to  apply 
himself  to  his  studies,  how  can  he  ever 
be  ready  for  the  cares  that  accumulate 
each  year,  how  can  he  be  prepared  to 
go  out  and  "  take  upon  himsejf  the  duties 
of  a  wider  sphere"  and  the  "broader 
obligations"  of  later  life,  if  he  is  not 
trained  to  be  self-reliant  and  self-poised, 
ready  to  act  quickly  upon  emergency, 
ready  to  respond  with  every  nerve  and 
muscle  under  control  instantly  upon  de- 
mand ?  What  will  give,  him  this  power 
but  obedience  as  the  foundation  of  his 
character?  The  "instant,  unquestioning" 
obedience  which  is  demanded  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
training. 

Self-control  is  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  it  cannot  be  inculcated  too 
soon. 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  a  child  in  the 
grasp  of  a  passion  which  he  is  too  weak 
to  subdue,  and  which  no  stronger  power 
can  conquer  for  him,  because  he  has  not 
been  taught  to  yield  to  the  will  of  his 
father  or  teacher.  To  the  point  where 
his  own  force  is  sufficient  to  conquer  his 
difficulties,  there  seems  no  help  for  him, 
unless  be  is  guided  and  ruled,  and  learns 
to  submit  to  those  wiser  than  be.  Train- 
ing is  worse  than  futile  if  it  waits  until 
the  will  acknowledges  no  master,  and  the 
"  why  "  has  to  be  satisfactorily  explained 
before  obedience  follows.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  The  expression  "to 
break  a  child's  will"  is  abhorrent;  the 
practice  more  so.  No  ;  let  the  child  be 
taught  to  be  master  of  its  own  will,  through 
the  natural  channel  of  obedience  to  law, 
which  would  come  through  nursery,  home, 
school,  and  college  life,  and  we  shall  have 
a  man  who  is  ready  to  meet  life's  prob- 
lems with  no  uncertainty;  who  will  do 


the  right  without  wavering,  not  counting 
the  cost ;  and  will,  moreover,  have  that 
power  of  instant  decision  and  action  which 
determines  in  so  many  cases  the  outcome 
of  the  question,  be  it  a  matter  of  bad- 
ness, of  seizing  an  advantage  in  debate, 
in  the  press  of  a  battle,  or  in  some  swift 
and  terrible  temptation. 

I  believe  in  giving  a  reason  to  a  child, 
usually;  but  after  it  has  obeyed.  The 
trust  which  exists  in  a  happy  relation  be- 
tween father  and  child  is  very  strong,  and 
even  though  the  reason  is  not  given  for  a 
demand,  the  child  should  be  willing  to 
believe  that  it  is  right  because  "father 
says  so."  The  young  of  animals,  of  birds, 
insects  even,  are  trained  with  Spartan 
rigor  from  very  early  age. 

The  story  of  the  bear  who  boxed  her 
cub's  ears  is  too  old  to  repeat,  but  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  joint  self-control  and 
obedience  are  demanded  in  almost  human 
forms  from  the  babies  of  our  brothers  in 
lower  scales  of  life. 

Let  a  child  have  utmost  freedom  of  life, 
but  not  encroach  upon  others ;  give  him 
outdoor  life — play  and  fun.  Let  him  be 
taught  to  ride  a  horse  bareback,  and  to 
run  barefoot  on  gravel  walks.  Let  him 
drive  cows  to  pasture,  and'notice  the  dif- 
ferent birds  he  sees,  and  the  insect  and 
plant  life  on  the  road. 

All  this  can  be  done  for  the  happy 
country  boy  before  he  is  five  or  six  years 
old ;  while  there  are  otber  enjoyments  and 
much  the  same  chance  for  observation  of 
outdoor  life  in  the  great  parks  for  the 
small  boy  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  live 
in  the  city. 

Give  him  a  room,  if  possible,  for  him- 
self, where  treasures  will  not  be  molested 
by  broom  or  duster.  Let  the  "  mother- 
time  "  for  telling  stories,  or  confiding  woes, 
or  confessing  peccadilloes  be  sacred ;  but 
under  and  above  it  all  let  there  be  the 
strong,  sure  power  which  must  be  obeyed ; 
by  which  the  child  is  controlled,  and  to 
which  he  yields  loving,  cheerful,  and  loyal 
obedience.  ' 


The  shortness  of  life  is  bound  up  with  its 
fullness.  It  is  to  him  who  is  most  active, 
always  thinking,  feeling,  working,'  caring  for 
people  and  for 'things,  that  ljfe  seems  short 
Strip  a  life  empty,  and  it  will 'seem  long 
..enough, — Phillips  Brooks.      s        r    *     •     . 
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Miracles 

By  Judith  Spencer 

Is  it  not  meant  that  every  one  should  see 
God's  wondrous  miracles  in  night  and 
day, 
Sunshine  and  shower,  cloud,  star-gemmed 
canopy, 
As  speeds  our  globe  its  never-ending 
way? 

All  laws  of  nature  are  His  gifts  divine, 
God-given  to  all  alike.    Yet  some  but 
stare 
And  see  naught  beautiful,  and  so  repine  ; 
While   happier  souls  find   His  touch 
everywhere. 


A  Bad  Quarter  of  an  Hour 

By  James  C.  Purdy 

The  steamboat  whistle  blew,  the  signal  for 
starting.  For  an  hour  the  boat  had  been 
lying  at  the  little  wharf,  putting  off  supplies 
for  the  near-by  plantations;  and  the  eight 
young  Peytons  had  never  known  an  hour  of 
such  giddy  pleasure  as  that.  That  whistle 
meant  the  end  of  it  all,  and  they  were  sud- 
denly very  miserable. 

It  was  always  a  bright  day  for  them  when 
the  boat  landed  there,  for  then  they  were  safe 
to  do  as  they  liked ;  Dinah,  their  mother,  was 
always  busy  till  the  last  minute,  selling  her 
"  fried  things  "  to  the  passengers,  and  so  had 
no  time  to  scold  them  and  box  their  ears ;  and 
Nicodemus,  their  father — though,  to  be  sure, 
he  was  never  dangerous — was  always  full? 
occupied  in  helping  "  tote  "  the  freight ;  but 
this  had  been  an  hour  by  itself,  outshining  all 
others. 

Harry  Randall,  a  jolly  white  boy  from  up 
North,  wearing  the  finest  clothes  they  had 
ever  seen,  and  having  more  money  in  his 
pockets  than  they  could  form  any  idea  of, 
had  discovered  them  from  the  steamboat 
deck,  and  had  come  ashore  to  enjoy  their 
society.  He  had  flipped  silver  dimes  for 
Abe  Lyss  to  catch  in  his  mouth;  he  had 
tossed  other  dimes  to  Martha  Washington 
for  dancing  a  barefooted  double-shuffle  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms;  he  had  showered 
nickels  on  all  the  others ;  and  he  had  given 
Emancipation  a  new  silver  quarter  to  cut  his 
teeth  on.    Now  it  was  all  over. 

"  Good-by,  chilluns  1"  said  Harry,  heartily. 
"  I  say,  come  up  North  and  start  a  show ; 
you'll  all  get  rich !" 

He   hurried   on   board;   Dinah   hurried 


ashore ;  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  "  casting 
off"  began;  in  five  minutes  the  General 
Marion  would  be  showing  her  heels  to  Mor- 
gan's Landing,  and  then  the  eight  little 
Peytons  would  have  only  each  other  for  com- 
pany again.  But  many  things  may  happen 
in  five  minutes;  some  of  them  began  to 
happen  now,  with  four  minutes  and  a  half  to 
spare. 

44  Whoosh-sh-sh  !     Whoosh-sh-sh  1" 

All  at  once  Abe  Lyss  was  dancing  about 
the  others,  swinging  his  arms  wildly,  giving  a 
cuff  here  and  a  push  there,  driving  them  be- 
fore him  towards  the  water  as  if  they  had 
been  a  brood  of  chickens  that  he  mistook  for 
young  ducks.  They  all  went  tumbling  down 
the  bank,  and  there  was  their  father's  old 
skiff  with  the  oars  in  it,  ready  for  passen- 
gers. 

"Wboosh-sh!  Git  in  darl  Git  erboa'd 
fur  up  Norf !  We's  gwine  make  blieve  go  up 
Norf.     Whoosh-sh-sh!" 

Up  North  I  Where  the  money  grew  on 
bushes !  Making  believe  was  their  daily 
entertainment,  but  they  had  never  thought  of 
any  make-believe  to  equal  this.  In  a  twink- 
ling they  were  all  in  the  skiff,  ready  to  start 
for  the  enchanted  land.  They  would  have  to 
pay  full  fare  for  their  trip  when  their  mother 
got  hold  of  them,  for  Dinah  Peyton  had  a 
heavy  hand,  but  that  would  be  after  a  while ; 
she  had  no  time  to  think  about  them  now,  and 
they  never  borrowed  trouble. 

44  Git  in  yere,  yo'  Sam  I"  Abe  Lyss  com- 
manded, although  Sam  was  already  sprawling 
in  the  bottom  of  the  skiff.  44  Yo'  'spect  de 
boat  gwine  wait  fur  yo'?  Got  ter  git  er 
move  on  ef  we's  gwine  up  Norf  wiff  de  Gin- 
'rul  Marion,/ tell  yo' I" 

He  caught  up  the  oars,  and  the  wonderful 
voyage  had  begun.  It  was  a  heavy  cargo  he 
had  to  manage,  but  he  did  not  mind  that, 
and  in  a  moment  the  old  skiff  was  well  out 
in  the  stream.  Nobody  but  Harry  Randall 
had  noticed  them  yet ;  he  had  been  watching 
them  from  the  first  with  amused  interest, 
wondering  what  sort  of  freak  this  was.  In 
another  minute  they  had  the  big  steamboat 
between  them  and  the  wharf ;  Dinah  could 
not  see  them  now,  even  if  she  thought  to 
look  for  them. 

Abe  Lyss  rowed  rapidly  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat;  there  he  stopped,  shipped  his  oars, 
picked  up  the  bowline  of  the  skiff,  and 
swung  the  coil  about  his  head,  making  ready 
to  throw. 

44  Yo'  quit  dat  'ar,  yo'  Abe  Lyss  1  Yo'  ain't 
shore  'nuff  gwine  /" 

Martha  Washington  jumped  up  in  alarm 
and  actually. sheok  Emancipation  at  him;  he 
was  carrying  his  make-believe  too  far.  , 

44  Who  say  I  ain't  shore  'nuff  gwine?  I's 
gwine  whar  de  Gin'rul  Marion's  gwine,  an' 
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cf  yo'  ain't  gwine  whar  I's  gwine  yo's  gwine 
git  oaten  de  skiff t  an'  gwine  git  ashore,  right 
now !    Yo'  heah  me  ?" 

With  that  Abe  Lyss  threw  his  line. 

"  He  done  cotch  it  1"  he  cried  in  triumph. 
"  De  mate  done  cotch  it !  We's  made  fahst 
now  1  Shake  yo'  handkerfitches,  chilluns,  fur 
yo'  all's  shore  'nuff  gwine  up  Norf !" 

They  were  all  so  intent  on  watching  him 
that  none  of  them  saw  what  really  became  of 
the  rope  when  he  threw  it  It  had  not  gone 
half-way  to  the  steamboat ;  nobody  had 
caught  it ;  only  Harry  Randall  had  even  seen 
him  throw  it  It  had  fallen  across  the  stern 
cable  of  the  General  Marion,  just  as  he  had 
intended,  and  when  the  cable  was  cast  off 
from  the  wharf  the  skiff's  line  would  slip 
from  it  into  the  water.  Then  Abe  Lyss 
would  coil  it  up  in  the  bow  of  the  skiff  again 
and  row  his  passengers  ashore;  the  play 
would  be  done  then,  and  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  settle  accounts  with  Dinah. 

But  that  would  be  after  a  while ;  just  this 
minute  Abe  Lyss  was  enjoying  himself  hugely. 
Martha  Washington  still  stood  there  facing 
him  in  a  panic  of  vague  terror;  some  of  the 
younger  children  were  even  beginning  to  cry 
with  fright  and  homesickness  ;  in  a  long 
time  there  had  been  no  make-believe  so  suc- 
cessful as  this. 

Now  the  big  cable  was  cast  off  and  the 
deck-hands  were  hauling  it  in.  The  great 
stern-wheel  began  to  turn ;  that  churned  up 
the  water  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  too  much 
of  such  churning  would  not  be  good  for  the 
poor  old  skiff.  It  was  time  to  come  back 
from  the  North  now. 

The  young  navigator  took  up  his  oars 
again  and  tried  to  paddle  out  of  those  troubled 
waters,  but  he  found  that  getting  out  of  a 
difficulty  is  far  less  easy  than  getting  into  it ; 
something  was  wrong  somewhere ;  he  worked 
at  first  with  easy  confidence,  and  then  with 
frantic  energy,  and  with  all  his  trying  he 
could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  that  great 
wheel.  It  was  revolving  at  full  speed  now, 
and  the  waves  it  made  threatened  every 
second  to  capsize  them.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  steamboat  had  swung  so  far  out 
now  mat  the  skiff  and  its  passengers  were 
in  plain  view  of  the  wharf,  and  the  terrible 
voice  of  Dinah  was  making  itself  heard. 

"Yo'  Abe  Lyss!  Yo'  fotch  dem  chilluns 
heah  1  Yo'  heah  me?  I  ain't  gwine  tell  yo' 
twice!" 

"  I  cah-ah-ah-n't  1"  the  quavering  answer 
went  back.  "  I  cahn't,  noways !  De  rope's 
done  got  foul  wiff  t'other  rope !  We's  made 
fahst!" 

That  was  the  dreadful  truth.  The  skiff's 
bowline  had  tangled  itself  up  with  the  steam- 
boat's stern-line,  and  the  eight  little  Peytons 
were  being  mercilessly  towed  along  in  the 


turbulent  wake  of  the  General  Marion.   There 
was  no  make-believe  about  this ! 

"Yo'—fotch— dem— chil— luns— heah  I  Yo* 
heah  me?"  Dinah  called  again  in  awful 
tones,  while  Nicodemus  ran  wildly  up  and 
down  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hands. 

"  I  cah-ah-ah-n't !    We's—" 

A  tremendous  jerk  qut  off  the  rest  of  the 
poor  boy's  protest  The  cable  had  been 
lifted  to  the  deck,  taking  the  skiff's  bowline 
with  it,  and  the  little  craft  was  suddenly 
pulled  almost  out  of  the  water.  Abe  Lyss 
was  pitched  backward  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skiff,  while  the  oars  flew  different  ways  out  of 
his  hands ;  Martha  Washington  was  thrown 
from  her  feet  and  doubled  up  over  the  gun- 
wale, where  she  stayed,  screaming  dismally ; 
the  others  were  tumbled  all  together  in  a 
shrieking,  struggling  heap ;  and  all  of  them 
were  very  sorry  they  had  ever  left  Morgan's 
Landing  to  go  up  North ! 

Their  doleful  cries  were  quickly  answered 
by  shouts  from  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  as 
well  as  by  the  screams  and  scoldings  from  the 
wharf;  Harry  Randall  had  seen  what  hap- 
pened, and  he  had  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
plight  of  the  luckless  young  excursionists 
known.  Abe  Lyss,  lying  on  his  back,  realized 
that  the  big  wheel  had  stopped  going  around, 
and  felt  the  skiff  come  back  to  its  proper  level 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  tried  to  stand  up  on  end. 
When  he  managed  to  sit  up  again — and  the 
whole  thing  had  happened  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it — the  General  Marion  was 
floating  at  rest  out  in  mid-stream,  all  onboard 
of  her  had  crowded  to  the  guard-rail,  the  un- 
fortunate bowline  had  been  disentangled  and 
thrown  to  the  wharf,  and  Nicodemus  had 
hold  of  it  and  was  pulling  the  skiff  and  its 
rescued  cargo  ashore,  hand  over  hand. 

While  he  was  still  well  out  of  reach,  Dinah's 
great  hand  was  stretched  far  over  the  water 
to  swoop  him  out  of  the  skiff  and  bring  him 
to  just  punishment ;  generally  he  howled  with 
fear  at  the  threatening  of  that  hand,  but  if 
he  saw  it  now  he  appeared  not  to  heed  it 
In  getting  up  he  looked  first  at  Martha  Wash- 
ington, who  still  lay  screaming  across  the 
gunwale ;  then  he  sent  a  swift  look  among 
the  other  children,  now  beginning  to  return 
to  their  right  minds ;  next  he  caught  hold  of 
Martha  Washington  and  pulled  her  up  on  to 
the  seat.  At  that  moment  the  threatening 
hand  descended. 

"  Now !  yo'  no-'count  limb !     I's  gwine — w 

But  Dinah's  hand  was  empty.  The  victim 
had  escaped.  With  a  loud  cry  Abe  Lyss 
leaped  overboard  and  swam  swiftly  towards 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  He  had  done  a 
good  many  surprising  things  in  his  life,  but 
never  a  thing  more  surprising  than  this ;  for 
he  feared  the  waters  of  that  river  far  more 
than  he  feared  his  mother.    A  stray  alligator 
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had  been  seen  there  one  day,  and  since  that 
hour  nothing  had  ever  been  able  to  tempt  Abe 
Lyss  to  go  for  a  swim  in  that  dangerous  water ; 
indeed,  it  was  only  under  special  excitement 
that  he  would  venture  out  there  in  the  skiff,  and 
it  was  the  thought  of  being  pitched  overboard 
that  had  put  him  into  such  a  panic  of  fear  a 
few  minutes  ago.  Yet  there  he  was  now, 
swimming  his  best  towards  the  very  deepest 
water. 

"  Come  back  heah,  yo'  Abe  Lyss !  I  w'ar 
sumpin'  out  on  yo'  1" 

Even  that  promise  did  not  bring  him  back. 
No  matter;  he  could  not  swim  there  all  day, 
and  Dinah  would  have  plenty  to  keep  her 
busy  until  he  should  come  within  reach  again. 
She  began  by  snatching  poor  Martha  Wash- 
ington out  of  the  skiff  by  one  arm  and  stand- 
ing her  up  in  front  of  her.  Suddenly  and  un- 
accountably she  let  go  of  the  trembling  culprit, 
and  her  shiny  black  face  turned  an  ashen 
gray,  all  in  an  instant. 

"  Whar — whar — 'Mancipation  ?" 

The  question  was  a  hoarse  whisper,  and 
there  was  a  shake  in  the  voice  that  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  before.  She  cast  a  quick 
glance  among  the  other  children ;  Emancipa- 
tion was  not  there,  and  Martha  Washington's 
arms  were  empty. 

"Whar — whar — mah  baby?"  she  asked 
again,  laying  her  hand  on  Martha  Washing- 
ton's shoulder,  very  gently  this  time. 

"  I  done — drap  'im !"  the  poor  child  wailed. 

"  Yo' — yo'  drap  'im  ?"  There  was  no  anger 
in  the  mother's  voice ;  only  consternation,  too 
confused  for  even  grief. 

"  Yo'  drap  'im !  Yo'  drap  'Mancipation  / 
Drap  Im  ovahboa'd !     Ts  gwine — " 

Nicodemus  had  not  uttered  a  sound  before ; 
he  fairly  screamed  these  words,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  lifted  his  hand  to  strike 
the  cowering  child.  Dinah  caught  his  arm, 
and  he  was.  as  helpless  as  one  of  the  children 
in  her  grasp. 

In  the  second  that  they  stood  so  Martha 
Washington  darted  away  from  them ;  with  a 
loud  screech  she  raced  to  the  end  of  the 
wharf  and  went  scrambling  down  the  bankjto 
the  water's  edge.  Dinah  turned  to  catch  her, 
and  as  she  did  so  Nicodemus  wrenched  him- 
self from  her  loosened  hand  and  went  running 
after  the  child,  shouting  wildly  at  every  step 
and  waving  his  arms  about  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly gone  crazy. 

"Yo'  Nickerdemus!  Don't  yo'  hit  dat 
chile !     She  ain't-" 

Dinah  stopped  in  sheer  bewilderment  The 
children  in  the  skiff  were  whooping  and 
screeching  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  haste  to  get  out  and  follow  their  father 


and  sister;  the  people  on  the  steamboat  were 
shouting  and  crowding  each  other,  all  on  one 
side  of  the  deck ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
the  boat's  whistle  began  to  blow  in  a  series  of 
sh«rt,  sharp  blasts.  Then  Dinah  saw  that 
a  boat  had  been  lowered,  and  the  men  were 
rowing  at  full  speed  after  Abe  Lyss. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  Was  Abe  Lyss 
drowning,  too  ?  No,  she  could  see  him,  and 
he  was  safe.  He  had  swum  out  to  a  broken 
tree-branch  that  was  floating  in  the  lazy  cur- 
rent, and  now  he  had  turned  to  swim  back 
again.  Now  the  boat  had  met  him.  One  of  the 
men  lifted  something  from  the  water,  and  then 
they  pulled  Abe  Lyss  himself  on  board.  There 
was  more  shouting  on  the  steamboat  as  the 
men  began  to  row  for  the  landing,  and  Nico- 
demus ran  up  the  bank  and  jumped  into  his 
old  skiff,  under  a  crazy  impulse  to  row  out 
without  any  oars  and  meet  them. 

Dinah  understood  it  all  now,  and  she  tried 
to  run  down  there  where  the  boat  would  land; 
but  all  the  strength  had  gone  from  her  and 
she  could  not  move.  She  knew  that  they 
were  bringing  her  drowned  baby  to  her,  but 
she  could  not  take  a  step  to  meet  them ;  she 
could  not  even  cry  out ;  she  could  only  stand 
there  with  closed  eyes,  and  wait  for  them  and 
for  the  pitiful  little  burden  they  were  bring- 
ing. 

"  I  done  got  'im,  mammy !" 

Abe  Lyss  was  running  to  her ;  the  others 
were  buzzing  and  chattering  behind  him; 
she  heard  the  voices  of  the  steamboat  men, 
and  among  them  she  heard  the  voice  of  that 
handsome  white  boy  from  up  North ;  but  she 
did  not  look  at  any  of  them,  for  she  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  her  lost  baby's  face  yet. 
She  put  out  her  arms  feebly,  and  she  felt 
that  Abe  Lyss  laid  the  dripping  little  form  in 
them. 

Then,  safe  with  his  mother  once  more, 
Emancipation  uttered  a  gleeful  little  shout 
and  kicked  out  vigorously. 

"Oh!  he  "done — erliveP' 

She  opened  her  eyes  then,  and  looked 
eagerly  into  the  little  face  to  make  sure. 
Then  she  put  out  a  strong  hand  for  Abe  Lyss 
and  his  sister. 

"Yo' — yo' — I 's gwine  whop  yo'  good  fur 
dis !  Wha'  for  yo'  done  tol'  me  'Mancipation 
git  drownded !  He  ain't !  Yo'  come  heah  / 
Yo'  heah  me  ?     I  ain't  gwine  tell  yo'  twice  1" 

Things  were  right  and  natural  once  more, 
and  with  happy  whoops  the  children  ducked 
and  scuttled  off  out  of  harm's  way.  A  loud 
cheer  went  up  from  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
boat, and  with  another  shrill  blast  of  her 
whistle  the  General  Marion  steamed  away 
down  the  river. 
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"The  Cockpit  of  Europe"1 

What  the  Low  Countries  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  in 
modern  times — the  cockpit  of  Europe.  Every 
one  has  been  interested  more  or  less  in  the  con- 
flicts which  have  raged  in  the  four  Balkan  States, 
whpse  history  Mr.  William  Miller  has  so  admira- 
bly portrayed  tor  us.  Its  readers,  therefore,  will 
find  this  book — or  the  fourth  part  in  which  they 
may  be  particularly  interested — abundantly  sat- 
isfying. Seldom  has  a  volume  contained  so 
much  condensed  information  told  in  such  a  clear 
manner.  Mr.  Miller  should  be  congratulated  on 
his  workmanship. 

The  first  part  of  his  volume  is  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  Rumanian  history.  As  we  turn  over 
page  after  page  of  the  book  and  become  absorbed 
in  the  narration,  we  also  turn  from  time  to  time 
to  the  accompanying  map  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, which  we  find  to  be  not  at  all  exhaustive.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  book  should  be  marred  by  this 
lamentable  deficiency.  It  is  undoubtedly  because 
we  are  more  familiar  with  the  events  of  modern 
than  ancient  history  in  the  Balkans  that  it  seems 
as  if  Mr.  Miller  laid  stress  rather  upon  the  ancient 
than  upon  the  modern.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
author  for  many  new  facts,  especially  concerning 
those  old  Rumanian  inhabitants  the  Gets,  or 
Dacians  as  they  are  generally  called.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  incursions  of  the  Dacians 
into  the  Roman  provinces,  a  Roman  occupation 
might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the 
Rumanian  race  might  never  have  existed.  Mr. 
Miller  reminds  us,  too,  that  the  so-called  Daco-  Ru- 
manian movement  which  has  lately  given  so  much 
trouble  to  Austrian  statesmen  is  based  upon  the 
racial  and  historical  unity  of  the  Rumanians  of 
Transylvania  and  the  Rumanians  of  the  present 
Rumanian  kingdom.  As  for  colonization,  Italy 
doubtless  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants, 
for  at  the  present  day  the  Rumanian  language  is 
closely  akin  to  Latin.  No  wonder  that  the 
Rumanian  looks  back  with  pride  on  those  ancient 
days,  for  the  famous  edict  of  Caracalla,  which 
extended  the  citizenship  of  Rome  to  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  Empire,  placed  the  barbarian  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  true-born  Roman  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  Mr.  Miller  does  full  justice  to 
the  genuine  barbarians  who  invaded  Rumania 
later,  the  Goths  and  the  more  terrible  Huns,  and 
then  the  Lombards  and  Avars.  It  is,  however, 
when  we  reach  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  Wallachs  that  we  find  greatest  interest  in 
Rumanian  history.  Coming  to  very  modern 
times,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  amendment  of 
the  San  Stefano  arrangement  by  the  subsequent 
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Treaty  of  Berlin  is  given  prominent  place.  By  the 
latter  treaty  Russia  acquired  from  Turkey  the 
district  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea, 
known  as  the  Dobrudza,  with  the  express  object 
of  exchanging  it  for  the  southern  part  of  Bessara- 
bia, which  had  been  taken  from  the  Czar  and 
given  to  Rumania  after  the  Crimean  War.  Russia 
had  by  far  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  the  ex- 
change was  effected  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
Rumanians,  who  felt  that  their  heroic  sacrifices  at 
Plevna  should  not  have  been  thus  rewarded. 

If  Trajan  is  the  great  name  in  ancient  Ruma- 
nian history,  the  history  of  Bulgaria  presents  an 
equally  great  one,  and  one  of  more  antiquity — 
that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  a  name  perpetuated 
now  in  that  of  the  picturesque  capital  of  South 
Bulgaria,  Philippopohs.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  present  circumstance*,  many  Bulgarian 
politicians  remember  with  admiration  the  union 
of  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  under  Philip's  scepter 
— a  union  which  may  again  take  place  under  a 
scepter  greater  than  Prince  Ferdinand's  I  That 
Prince  has  brought  about  a  strange  coincidence 
with  mediaeval  Bulgarian  history — namely,  the 
parallel  by  his  infant  son,  Prince  Boris,  with 
Boris  I.,  who,  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  oAcfl 
lated  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 
We  do  not  always  remember  that  in  the  centuries' 
preceding  that  oscillation  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria 
was  styled  "  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Autocrat 
of  the  Greeks,"  and  this  ftYe  centuries  before 
there  were  Czars  of  Russia.  We  are  glad  to  read 
such  a  clear  account  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Russians  in  Bulgaria,  that  important  event 
affecting  Bulgarian  politics  to  this  hour.  Hardly 
less  important  is  the  first  coming  of  the  Turks  to 
Bulgaria.  Between  the  two  events  let  it  be  noted 
that  the  empire  of  Samuel  was  Macedonian  rather 
than  Bulgarian.  The  traveler  of  to-day  through 
Macedonia  will  find  on  a  rocky  and  beautifully 
wooded  island  in  the  lovely  lake  of  Prespa  the 
ruins  of  Samuel's  castle,  and,  "amid  the  clus- 
ters of  tne  vine  and  the  fiery  glow  of  the  pome- 
granate, tbe  columns  of  four  churches  rise  in  silent 
grandeur."  Most  important,  however,  of  all,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  present  conditions,  is  Mr. 
Miller's  account  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  In 
reading  this  sad  story  again  we  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  how  much  sadder  and  more  terrible 
the  slaughter  and  desecration  in  Armenia  have 
been.  If  the  Jingo  policy  of  Lord  BeaconafieM 
had  not  changed  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which 
the  Russians  endeavored  to  impose  upon  the 
Turks,  that  treaty  would  have  created  a  "*  Kg 
Bulgaria  "  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most 
fervent  patriots.    Mr.  Miller  tells  us  that — 

The  San  Stefano  treaty  would  have  cut  the  European 
territories  of  Turkey  in  two,  and  thus  effectually  dis- 
membered the  Ottoman  Empire.   In  addition  to  a  coast- 
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tine  on  the  Black  Sea  extending  a  little  further  north 
and  considerably  further  south  than  that  which  she  at 
present  possesses,  Bulgaria  would  have  had  a  frontage 
on  the  Aegean.  But  it  was  in  Macedonia,  the  land  for 
which  Samuel  and  Basil  had  once  striven  so  stoutly, 
that  she  would  have  acquired  the  greatest  accession  of 
territory.  The  lakes  of  Ochrida  and  Prespa,  ancient 
homes  of  her  Czars,  would  have  once  more  owned  her 
sway ;  the  Vardar  and  the  Struma  would  have  been 
from  source  to  mouth  Bulgarian  streams.  No  wonder 
that  Bulgarian  eyes  still  look  with  longing*  upon  the 
-  Promised.LandV' 

Taming  to  Servia,  we  find  that  Mr.  Miller  as- 
cribes every  defeat  of  a  naturally  brave  people  to 
their  fatal  mutual  jealousies  and  disunion.  So 
long  as  there  has  been  a  strong  man,  a  Dusan, 
at  the  head  of  this  composite  State,  all  has  gone 
well,  but  whenever  the  iron  hand  has  been  with- 
drawn dissensions  have  broken  oat  There  is 
no  event  in  Servian  history  whkh  so  moves  men 
as  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  and  to  this,  with  its 
consequences,  Mt.  Miller  devotes  several  readable 
and  instructive  pages.  Perhaps  more  instructive, 
however,  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  present 
dynastic  conditions  in  Servia  (especially  the  cen- 
tury-long feud  between  the  descendants  of  Kara 
George  and  the  house  of  Obrenovic)  is  our  au- 
thor's description  of  the  revolution  of  Kara 
George  and  the  importance  of  the  pig  as  a  factor 
in  Servian  politics.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
which  had  helped  the  other  Balkan  States,  helped 
Servia  too,  for  by  it  she  ceased  to  be  tributary  to 
the  Saltan.  The  unfortunate  treaty,  however, 
which  replaced  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  while 
providing  for  Servia's  independence,  provided 
that  she  should  have  territorial  compensation  on 
the  side  of  Bulgaria  rather  than  in  the  direction 
of  Montenegro1.  This  bungling  affair  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  Bulgaro- Servian  war  of  1877. 
Of  all  the  Balkan  States,  the  condition  of  Servia 
is  the  one  which  may  inspire  the  most  alarm, 
since  its  ruling  family  deserves  so  little  admira- 
tion. Whether  the  young  king  will  grow  up  into 
a  strong  man  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Montenegrin  part  of  Mr.  Miller's  book  is 
written  with  so  much  more  apparent  buoyancy  than 
the  rest  that  we  fancy  our  author's  sympathies  to  be 
strongly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  brave  mountain 
people.  Montenegro  (literally  "  the  black  moun- 
tain ")  has  become  the  asylum  for  the  best  ele- 
ment of  the  Serb  race.  Mr.  Miller  tells  us  that 
every  Montenegrin  looks  back  to  the  great  dis- 
aster of  Kossovo  with  the  same  keen  regret  as  if 
it  had  happened  last  year*  Evea  the  headgear  of  the 
mountaineers  still  bears  traces  of  national  grief. 
The  crimson  pork-pie  cap,  or  kapat  which  the 
Montenegrins,  female  as  well  as  male,  wear,  has 
a  broad  border  of  black  silk  as  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing for  that  defeat ;  the  crimson  center  signifies 
the  sea  of  blood  with  which  the  Black  Mountain 
has  been  washed  since  then ;  ami  the  five  gold 
bands,  which  inclose  in  one  corner  the  initials' 
of  '•  Prince1  Nicholas*  represent  the  five  eentu<< 
lies  of  Monte&4gro?s  stormy  history.  Never- 
theless* from  the  fatal  field  of  Kossovo  in  1389 


dates  the  modern  Montenegro,  since  "  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Zeta  became  the  last  refuge  of  those 
Serb  families  who  preferred  freedom  in  a  barren 
land  to  a  fertile  soil  and  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman 
invader."  No  land  in  Europe,  small  or  great,  is 
of  more  real  moment  to  the  historical  student  than 
is  Montenegro.  It  has  been  the  refuge  of  fugi- 
tives, not  merely  from  Servia,  but  from  all  the  south 
Slavonic  land.  It  is  the  beach,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  sard,  upon  which  all  that  remained  from  the 
wreck  of  Balkan  freedom  was  cast  up  by  the 
waves.  It  has  ever  stood  out  firmty  against  Tur- 
key. With  Mr.  Miller  we  believe  ^that  Italy  her- 
self owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  handful  of 
warriors  who  acted  as  her  outpost  on  the  further 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Yet  here  again,  and  even 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  undid 
much  of  the  good  done  by  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  Had  the  latter  been  permanently  adopt- 
ed, as  Mr.  Miller  shows,  Montenegro  would  have 
been  more  than  trebled  in  sire  and  its  population 
doubled,  while  its  eastern  boundary  would  have 
been  almost  coterminous  with  the  western  frontier 
of  Servia.  Thus  the  two  branches  of  the  Serb  stock 
would  have  been  practically  united.  Our  author 
calls  attention  to  a  curious  parallel  in  the  relations 
of  the  old  Montenegrin  rulers,  the  Prince-Bishop 
and  the  Civil  Governor,  with  those  of  the  Japan- 
ese Mikado  and  the  Tycoon.  Mr.  Miller  also 
notes  a  striking  contrast.  He  declares  that,  as 
has  often  been  claimed,  the  Montenegrin  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Bulgarian.  "  Put  both  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  the  Montenegrin,  who  has 
never  bowed  his  neck  to  a  foreign  master,  will 
look  and  behave  Hke  a  gentleman,  while  the  Bul- 
garian, but  lately  set  free  from  the  Turkish  bond- 
age, will  look  and  behave  like  a  boor."  There  is 
no  page  in  this  description  of  Montenegrin  history 
which  is  not  interesting,  and  our  only  regret  is 
that  there  should  not  be  more  matter.  We  might 
well  have  had  an  extra  page  or  two  of  comment 
on  the  important  international  event,  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Helen  of  Montenegro  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Italy  last  autumn.  Perhaps  the  sheets, 
however,  were  already  in  press.  Of  Princess 
Helen's  father,  Prince  Nicholas  I.,  We  have  a 
capital  portrait-sketch,  and  his  actual  portrait 
forms  the  appropriate  frontispiece  to  the  entire 
volume.  *  ' 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  June  1L  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

The  touch  of  genius  that  marked  the  babyhood 
of  Will  Crotch,  the  organist,  and  John  Crome, 
the  artist,  of  the  Norwich  of  a  hundred  years  a^o, 
is  made  the  thread  on  which  a  lore  story  til  hung' 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall,  in  Cattle  Meadow.  (The* 
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Macmillan  Company,  New  York.)  The  struggles 
of  the  poor,  lonely  artist,  whose  only  indication  of 
refinement  is  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, are  the  merest  incidents  in  the  story.' 

The  experiences  of  a  young  Australian  of  Eng- 
lish descent  during  a  visit  to  England  to  the  home 
of  his  family  is  the  basis  of  a  novel,  My  Home  Run, 
by  Rolf  Boldrewood.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.)  The  story  of  English  country  life, 
with  its  lawn  parties,  bunting,  racing,  visiting, 
free  from  gossip  and  with  the  atmosphere  of 
good  breeding,  is  told  well.  There  are  two  very 
graphic  and  exciting  descriptions  of  horse-racing, 
one  the  winning  of  a  steeplechase  race  by  the 
writer's  horse  ridden  by  himself.  The  book  has 
but  the  peaceful  tale  of  a  peaceful  folk  to  tell. 

The  rise  of  a  man  of  genius  from  obscurity  to 
a  power  in  the  English  world  of  politics ;  the  fatal 
result  of  following  an  impulse  that  resulted  in  the 
death  of  one  of  whom  he  wished  to  be  rid  ;  the 
unexpected  discovery  of  his  crime,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  its  discovery  to  him  at  the  moment  of 
his  highest  political  victory,  is  the  plot  that  en- 
gages the  reader  of  The  Fall  of  a  Star,  by  Sir 
William  Magnay.  (The  MacmiUan  Company, 
New  York.)  There  are  three  characters  that 
compel  admiration,  they  are  drawn  with  so  firm 
and  so  strong  a  hand.  The  interest  never  flags ; 
the  characters  reveal  the  plot — it  is  not  told  in 
paragraphs  between  pages  of  conversation. 

A  collection  of  tales  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  Greek  mythology  has  been  written  by 
Grace  H.  Kupfer,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Stories  of  Long  Ago.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.)  The  stories  are  told  briefly  and 
clearly  bj  the  author,  who  knows  her  subject. 
They  are  interspersed  with  poems  that  are  clas- 
sic and  related  to  stories  they  follow.  Photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  many  of  the  famous 
statues  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  latest  story,  A  Rose  of 
Yesterday,  deals  with  the  divorce  question  with 
an  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  view  of 
marriage  as  a  sacrament,  not  as  a  contract.  The 
story  is  not  lacking  in  elements  of  strength  and 
beauty,  but  it  is  overloaded  with  moralization, 
and  it  is  distinctly  below  the  level  of  interest 
which  Mr.  Crawford  usually  maintains.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

One  Man's  View,  by  Leonard  Merrick,  is  a  dis- 
agreeable story  very  well  told.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  a  woman  who  marries  because  a  man  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  wishes  to  marry  her ;  who 
discovers  afterwards  another  whom  she  supposes 
to  be  her  affinity ;  elepes  with  him ;  lives  with 
him  in  Paris ;  discovers  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
gilding  of  his  talent  is  tawdry ;  sounds  the  depths 
of  her  own  moral  and  social  offense;  begins  to 
perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  character ; 
and  ends  in  downright  moral  misery ;  then  the 
lover  dies ;  the  absconding  wife  meets  her  hus- 
band, again ;  discovers  that  the  loves  him  devot- 
edly, and  also  that  his  love  for  her  is  deep  enough 


and  great  enough  to  pass  over  her  offense,  and  the 
two  are  reunited.    (H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

If  mysterious  countries,  animals  such  as  bo 
man  ever  saw,  jungles  with  trenches  that  axe  but 
traps  to  cast  a  man  into  loathsome  oompanion- 
ship  with  reptiles,  chambers  of  treasures,  riles 
that  are  practiced  with  a  cruelty  that  seems  bom 
of  devices  of  devils,  all  controlled  or  animated  by 
a  beautiful  queen  ruling  over  a  city  of  waited 
treasures,  constitute  a  novel,  then  At  the  Queen's 
Mercy,  by  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett  (Lamson, 
Wolffe  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  a  novel.  It  is  a 
most  unpleasant  history  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
through  rocky  walls,  where  stones  are  moved  by 
hidden  springs  accidentally  discovered,  told  by  a 
white  man  who  finds  the  city  of  walled  treasures 
by  playing  upon  the  superstitions  of  a  slave  of 
the  queen's  overtaken  in  the  jungle.  He  teOs 
the  story  abruptly  but  clearly. 

Mr.  E.  L.Voynich  has  published,  through  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  The  Gadfly,  a 
fairly  good  romance.  Mr.  Voynich's  plot  is  well 
carried  out,  his  characters  are  distinctly  drawn, 

and  his  style  a  forceful  one. Dr.  B.  W.  Wells, 

of  the  University  of  the  South,  has  done  a  real 
service  to  readers  of  fairly  easy  German  by  the 
publication  of  Drei  kleine  Lustsfiele.  (D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.)  Of  the  three  little  plays, 
the  first  and  second  are  by  Benedix,  and  the  last 
by  Zechmeister.  The  plays  are  "  Giinstige  Vor- 
zeichen,"  "  Der  Proxess,"  and  "  Einer  muss  het- 
raten."  The  examples  of  the  two  authors  are  as 
desirable  as  any  which  could  be  chosen  from  their 
shorter  plays.  It  may  be  added  that  these  plays 
are  well  adapted  for  amateur  acting  and  school 
exhibitions. 

The  first  question  that  will  arise  in  the  minds 
of  the  readers  of  Maude,  by  Christina  Rossetti 
(Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago),  is,  <*  Why  was 
it  printed  ?"  The  story  was  written  in  1850,  when 
the  writer,  a  delicate,  morbid  girl,  was  nineteen. 
The  writer  of  the  preface,  William  M.  Rossetti, 
thinks  that  perhaps  the  book  had  been  offered  to 
publishers  about  the  time  it  was  written,  but  is 
not  certain.  The  poems  have  nearly  all  been 
published,  and  as  the  poetry  is  the  only  valuable 
part  of  the  book,  one  regrets  the  more  its  publi- 
cation. It  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  finds 
no  pleasure  in  life,  and  gives  no  pleasure,  except 
in  her  poems  presented  to  friends  or  written  for 
them.  She  dies  young,  and  the  reader  is  glad. 
The  world  needs,  has  always  needed,  health— 
health  of  body  and  soul.  The  book  as  printed  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

We  reserve  for  later  notice  American  History  . 
Told  by  Contemporaries,  edited  by  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.    (The  Macmillan  Company t  New 

York.). Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  Be 

Lived  In,  by  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain  (De 
Wolffe,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Boston),  is,  as  its  tine  indi- 
cates, much  more  than  the  account  of  a  mere  life  \ 
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it  is  also  an  account  of  current  New  England  life 
duriag  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  SewalTs 
diary  itself  covers  more  than  fifty-five  years  of 
old  New  England.  Only  two  diarists  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  namely,  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  have  as 
yet  attained  to  much  celebrity,  but  the  editor 
declares  that  "  with  these  two  Englishmen,  in  due 
time,  by  a  well-weighed  and  just  verdict,  Samuel 
Sewall  will  be  associated  in  the  same  lasting 
fame."  Whether  this  prophecy  be  verified  or 
not,  the  diary  contributes  valuably  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  New  England  Puritanism. 

travel 
Mr.  Clive  Bigham  has  published,  through  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  A  Ride  Through 
Western  Asia,  We  commend  Mr.  Bigham's  ac- 
counts to  those  who  would  leam  more  about 
modern  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Central  Asia. 
Some  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  Armenian 
question  in  the  early  chapters,  especially  that 
entitled  "  Erzeium." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  amount  of  information  which  is  furnished 
by  Margaret  B.  Wright  in  her  entertaining  vol- 
ume Hired  Furnished;  or,  Certain  Economical 
Housekeeping  Adventures  in  England  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston)  is  of  great  value  to  many  Ameri- 
can families  who  are  hoping  for  ideal  housekeep- 
ing arrangements  in  the  mother  country  from 
time  to  time  at  the  lowest  possible  expense  and 
under  the  easiest  circumstances.  The  volume 
is  gossipy,  entertaining,  and  humorous,  and,  in  the 
form  of  a' narrative  of  the  sojourn  of  two  New 
Snglanders  in  Old  England  who  lived  in  their  own 
hired  house,  it  not  only  gives  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation, but  conveys  also  a  great  deal  of  the 
atmosphere  of  English  life  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  letters  written  by  Walt  Whitman  during 
the  years  1868-1880  to  his  friend  Peter  Doyle 
have  been  edited  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Bucke,  one  of  Mr 
Whitman's  literary  executors,  and  have  now  been 
issued  in  book  form,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
editor.  Dr.  Bucke,  taking  a  suggestion  from  one 
of  the  sections  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  has  given 
this  collection  of  letters  the  title  of  Calamus. 
(Laurens  Maynard,  Boston.) 

To  the  very  handsome  edition  of  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens  now  coming  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  has  been  added 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  in  two  volumes ;  and  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Carlyle,  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  Oliver  CromweWs  Letters 
and  Speeches. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  a  well-known  English 
journalist,  came  to  the  United  States  during  our 
last  Presidential  campaign,  traveled  here  and 
there,  and  wrote  home  some  very  lively  if  not  al- 
together accurate  letters  of  travel  to  the  London 
M  Daily  Mail."  These  are  now  reprinted  in  book 
form.     They  are  witty,  colloquial  ?  rather  careless, 


generally  good-natured,  and  essentially  readable. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

We  reserve  for  later  notice  Professor  Andrew 
Seth's  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.) Book-Plates,  by  Mr. 

W.  J.  Hardy  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York),  is  a  capital  book  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
tains much  good  advice  to  collector*  and  to  those 
who  possess  their  own  book-plates. 

Books  Received 

For  week  ending  June  n 

DE  WOLFFE,  FISKE  a  CO.,  BOSTON 

Chamberlain.  Rev.  N.  H.  Samuel  Sewall  and  theWorld 
He  Lived  In. 

DODD,  MEAD  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Steevens,  G.  W.    The  Land  of  the  Dollar. 

GINN  a  CO.,  BOSTON 

Collar,  William  C.  ViaLatina:  An  Easy  Latin  Reader. 
Mace,  William  H.    Method  in  History  for  Teachers 
and  Students. 

D.  C  HEATH  a  CO..  BOSTON 

Drei  Kleine  Lustspiele.    Edited  by  B.  W.  Wells.   30 

cts. 
Kupfer,  Grace  H.    Stories  of  Long  Ago.    35  cts. 

HENRY  HOLT  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Voynich,E.L.    The  Gadfly.    $1.25. 

JOHN  J.  HOOD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Songs  of  Love  and  Praise.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Sweney, 
H.  L.  Gilmour,and  J.  H.  Entwisle. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO..  BOSTON 

DeQuincey,  Thomas.  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe.  Edited 

by  M.  H.  Turk. 
Tennyson.  Alfred,  Lord.    The  Princess.     Edited  by 

W.J.  kolfe.    4)  cts.  ^ 

The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.    Translated  by  C.  P.  Cranch. 

15  cts. 

LAMSON,  WOLFFE  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Blodgett,  Mabel  Fuller.    At  the  Queen's  Mercy.    *L25. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.    VoL  I. 

Era  of  Colonization,  1492-1689.    Edited  by  Albert 

B.  Hart.  *L 
Marshall,  Emma.    Castle  Meadow,    $1.25. 
Lewis,  Edwin  H.    A  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

80  cts. 
Boldrewood,  Rolf.    My  Run  Home.    %  1.25. 
Balzac,  Honor*  de.    Lost  Illusions  (illusions  Perdues.) 

Translated  by  Ellen  Marriage.    $1.30. 
Magnay,  Sir  William,  Bart.    The  Fall  of  a  Star.    f\.2S. 
Hey  wood.  Thomas.    A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward.     (Temple  Dramatists.) 

45  cts. 
Bigham.  Clive.    A  Ride  Through  Western  Asia.    S3. 
Crawford,  F.  Marion.    A  Rose  of  Yesterday.    $1.2$. 

LAURENS  MAYNARD,  BOSTON 

Calamus.  A  Series  of  Letters  Written  by  Walt  Whit- 
man to  Peter  Doyle.    Edited  by  R.  M.  Bucke,  M.D. 

PACIFIC  PRESS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  OAKLAND 

White,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Thoughts  from  the  Mount  of 
Blessing. 

R.  H.  RUSSELL,  NEW  YORK 

Lee,  Albert.  The  Knave  of  Hearts.  A  Fourth  of  July 
Comedietta.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Penfield. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  NEW  YORK 

Dickens,  Charles.  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang.  (Gadshill  Edition.)  (Imported.) 
2  Vols.    $3. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
bpeeches.  (Centenary  Edition.)  Imported.  Vols. 
ILandlll.  il.25each. 

Omond,  G.  W.  T.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  (Imported.) 
75  cts. 

Seth.  Andrew.  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos  and  Other 
Essays.    (Imported.)    $2. 

Hardy,  W.  J.    Book-Plates.    amported.)    *1.50. 

English  Lyric  Poetry.  (1500-17W.)  Introduction  by 
IF.  I.  Carpenter.    (Imported.)    11.50. 

Kilpatrick,  Rev.  T.  B.  Christian  Conduct.  (Imported.) 
20  cts. 

Laidlaw,  Rev.  Prof.  The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.  (Im- 
ported.)   20  cts. 

HERBERT  S.  STONE  ft  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Merrick,  Leonard.    One  Man's  View. 

RossettX,  Christina.    Maude :  Prose  an4  Verse,    $1.50, 

Ade?  George.    Pink  Marslj, 
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In  the  Direction  of  Christian  Union 

The  Outlook  has  already  mentioned  a  union 
meeting  which  was  recently  held  by  some  pas- 
tors of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists in  St.  Louis,  at  which  time  Drs.  Burn- 
ham  and  Garrison  presented  papers  on  the  polity, 
aim,  and  progress  of  the  two  bodies  represented. 
Later,  at  Ellendale,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  another 
meeting  was  held  between  two  churches  repre- 
senting the  same  denominations,  at  which  definite 
resolutions  looking  toward  union  were  passed. 
The  resolutions  are  interesting  in  themselves  and 
worthy  of  consideration  because  of  their  possible 
influence  in  bringing  the  two  bodies  together. 
After  a  suitable  preamble,  the  resolutions  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  sad  division  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  believe  that  if  former  conditions 
may  have  in  some  degree  justified  them,  the  present 
do  not,  and  that  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  place  our- 
selves on  record  as  favoring  the  union  of  all  God's  chil- 
dren ;  and,  furthermore,  that  we  have  not  discharged 
our  duty  by  simplv  so  resolving,  but  that  we  should  go 
further  and  concede  that  the  dutv  of  Christendom  in 
general  is  our  duty  in  particular ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  say  to  our  brethren  as  individuals 
around  about  us,  and  to  any  and  all  sister  congregations 
near  by,  we  are  both  willing  and  anxious  to  practice  as 
we  preach,  not  only  in  cordial  co-operation,  but  by  overt 
actual  union ;  believing  that  if  we  come  and  sit  together 
at  the  feet  of  Christ,  eating  from  the  same  loaf,  drink- 
ing from  the  same  cup,  and  studying  His  same  Word, 
we  shall  come  to  be  of  the  same  mind  and  be  filled  with 
the  same  spirit    And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  judgment,  if  we  thus  come  to 
consider  the  question,  the  difficulties  will  not  be  found 
insuperable  to  such  union  by  and  between  the  two 
bodies  hitherto  known  in  this  vicinity  as  Congregation- 
alists  and  Christians,  and  we  as  their  servants  do  hereby 
recommend  such  union,  beseeching  all,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  forget  the  past,  except  that 
blessed  past  when  the  Church  was  united  and  prosper- 
ous, and  to  throw  away  all  prejudice  and  be  willing  for 
the  sake  of  harmony  to  give  up  everything  (as  Christ 
gave  his  very  life)  except  that  which  we  believe  the 
Master  would  not  have  us  surrender. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  "all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thor- 
oughly furnished  unto  all  good  works  f  and  that  the 
children  of  God  should  be  asked  to  conform  to  nothing 
more  and  be  willing  to  accept  nothing  less  or  different, 
but  that  they  should  search  diligently  to  learn  there- 
from the  way  of  the  Lord  and  be  ready  to  walk  therein 
as  each  duty  is  ascertained. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  Congregational  church, 
and  on  the  2d  of  May  the  church  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  which  together  had  adopted 
the  above  resolutions,  took  separate  action, 
adopting  them  unanimously.  These  two  bodies 
agree  in  church  polity  and  on  all  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  step,  which  practically  brines 
these  two  churches  together,  may  be  followed  by 
other  churches,  until  the  1,000,000  members  of 
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the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  more  than  600,- 
000  Congregationalists  become  one  great  body, 
thus  taking  a  long  step  toward  what  is  sore  to  be 
realized  some  time—the  unity  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


Canadian  Congregationalism 

The  Congregationalists  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
^  held  a  successful  series  of  meetings  at  Kingston, 
June  9-16.    The  annual  utterances  from  chair- 
man and  preacher  were  both  somewhat  conserva- 
tive, and  although  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
many  present,  did  not  represent  the  thought  of  an 
increasing  number,  not  only  in  Congregational- 
ism, but  in  other  denominations,  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  newer  theology  of  the  day.    The 
position  of  this  latter  class  was  well  represented 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  gathering  by  the  Rev.  John 
Scholfield,  of  Brantford,  in  an  admirable  address 
on  "  The  Newer  Religious  Thinking  and  its  Influ- 
ence on  Individual  and  Church  Life.*'   The  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  announced  a 
surplus  in  their  treasuries  and  good  work  on  the 
mission  fields.    The  presence  and  addresses  of 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot,  Eastern  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States ;  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Wray, 
Home  Missionary  Superintendent  for  Missouri ; 
and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Darnels,  D.D.,  Home  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board,  added  greatly  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  meetings  of   these  societies. 
Educational  work,  too,  received  a  fresh  impetus 
by  the  promise  of  a  greatly  enlarged  endowment 
fund  for  the  College  at  Montreal,  and  theiacreased 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.    The  addresses  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  George,  Ph.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  has  been  invited  to  take  the  principalship, 
also  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
A  novel  feature  of  the  meetings  was  the  placing 
of  a  session  in  the  hands  of  representatives  of 
the  Woman's  Board,  who  handled  well  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  names.  "  Work  Among 
Children,"  •«  Church   Work   and  Temperance,*' 
"  Systematic  Giving,"  "  The  New  Dorcas  Work," 
"Training-School   Work,"  and   "The   Country 
Church,"  were  among  the  topics  discussed.    A 
session  for  a  *'  Conference  on  the  Deepening  of 
Spiritual  Life  "  was  another  new  feature  of  the* 
gathering,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Revs. 
B.  W.  Day,  of  Granby,  and  T.  B.  Hyde,  of  To- 
ronto.   The  papers  on  "  Child-Saving "  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Black,  of  Kingston ;  "  Christ  in  Busi- 
ness," by  Mr.  J.  C.  Copp,  of  Toronto ;  "  The  In-  . 
stitutional  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Hill,  of 
Montreal,  were  all  good  and  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions.   Citizenship,  too,  was  dealt  with  in  re- 
ports and  resolutions  bearing  upon  questions  of 
public  interest,  while  an  evening  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  topic,  when  able  and  thought* 
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f  til  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  John 
Morton,  of  Hamilton,  and  J.  W.  Pedley,  of  Lon- 
don. The  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  who  is  an  Alder- 
man in  the  City  Council  of  Guelph,  took  occa- 
sion to  emphasize  this  subject  before  delivering 
his  address  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Evening 
on  M  Nonconformity  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria." Canadian  Congregationalists  are  clearly 
in  touch  with  the  movements  of  the  day. 

Presbyterians  at  Cambridge 
Gradually  the  old  English  universities  are  being 
invaded  by  the  Nonconformists.  At  Oxford,  Mam- 
field  College  and  Manchester  New  College,  the 
one  Congregational  and  the  other  Unitarian,  have 
already  found  a  home ;  and  now  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  has  begun  to  erect  at  Cam- 
bridge what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Westminster 
Theological  College.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  on  the  25th  of  May.  The  new 
institution  takes  the  place  of  the  Theological  Col- 
lege in  London.  It  is  significant,  in  view  of  the 
recent  talk  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  Dr.  John 
Watson  (Ian  Maclaren),  that  he  was  one  of  the 
speakers  chosen  for  this  occasion.  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  who  is  now  principal  of  the  London  Col- 
lege, will  be  principal  of  the  new  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  closing  words  of  his  address  at  the 
lading  of  the  corner-stone  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted  here  as  showing  the  spirit  with  which  the 
new  college  will  begin  its  work.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Although  we  come  as  strangers  to  Cambridge,  we 
come  asthose  who  were  not  always  strangers  here.  It  is 
not  unnatural  for  English  Presbyterians,  in  these  hap- 
pier days  of  toleration,  when  this  University  has  opened 
its  gates  to  men  of  every  creed,  to  seek  once  more  this 
classic  ground  from  which,  against  their  wills,  our 
fathers  were  driven  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  days  when,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  party  arose 
within  the  Church  of  England,  inspired  by  Wittenberg 
and  Geneva,  which  desired  to  conform  the  Church  more 
closely  to  Continental  models,  it  was  in  Cambridge  it 
found  its  stanchest  defenders.  In  the  days  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  when  Puritan  Presbyterianism  rose  to  brief 
power  in  England,  it  was  still  in  Cambridge  that  its 
strength  lay.  We  have  been  absent  long,  and  we  return 
feebler  than  we  went ;  but  if  we  are  to  seek  again  our 
ancient  alliance  with  the  higher  education  and  learning 
of  our  land,  it  is  in  Cambridge  we  must  seek  it 

A  Good  Suggestion 
At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Presbytery 
which  was  held  on  Monday,  June  14,  a  resolution 
was  presented  protesting  against  Sunday  funer- 
als. The  matter  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  other 
religious  bodies.  Many  thoughtless  people  ar- 
range for  funeral  services  on  Sunday  in  order 
that  some  friend  at  a  distance  may  be  accom- 
modated, forgetting  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  ministers  to  conduct  such  services.  The  de- 
mands upon  their  time  in  connection  with  their 
churches  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  they  sel- 
dom or  never  ought  to  be  called  upon  for  such  ser- 
vice on  Sunday.  We  hope  that  the  New  York 
Presbytery  will  not  rest  with  the  adoption  of  this 


resolution,  but  will  take  steps  to  secure  its  adoption 
by  other  bodies,  and  to  bring  it  before  the  people 
until  they  appreciate  that,  however  willing  the 
ministers  may  be  to  accept  such  service,  they  can 
do  so  only  as  a  serious  burden  to  themselves  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  regular  services  of  the  church. 

International  Missionary  Union 
The  International  Missionary  Union  closed  its 
fourteenth  annual  meeting  in  die  tabernacle  on 
the  Sanitarium  grounds  at  Clifton  Springs  on  the 
evening  of  June  15.  About  fifty  missionaries 
who  intend  to  return  to  their  different  fields  dur- 
ing the  year  were  on  the  platform  at  the  last 
service,  and  all  announced  their  names  and  made 
brief  addresses.  The  meetings  this  year  have 
been  of  great  interest.  They  are  intended  for 
conference  and  mutual  helpfulness  rather  than 
for  the  formulation  of  different  schemes  of  mis- 
sionary work.  All  the  missionaries  are  guests  of 
Dr.  Henry  Foster,  of  the  Sanitarium,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  conference.  Representatives  of 
missionary  service  in  many  lands  are  thus  given 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  one  another  and  of 
comparing  methods  of  Christian  work  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty.  Dr.  Foster  has 
done  many  good  things,  but  nothing  better  than 
the  starting  of  this  conference.  It  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  Northfield  gatherings  which 
are  held  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Moody. 

Religious  Reading  in  the  West 
In  a  church  in  a  Western  city  of  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants  they  were  discussing,  at  the  prayer- 
meeting,  religious  reading.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  how  many  and  what  religious  books 
were  drawn  from  the  public  library.  The  answer 
was  given  by  a  young  lady  who  is  an  assistant  at 
the  library,  and  in  substance  is  as  follows :  About 
nine  thousand  books,  on  an  average,  are  drawn 
out  each  month.  Of  these  about  one  per  cent 
are  classed  as  religious.  She  stated  that  she 
found  the  following  religious  works  out  at  the 
present  time :  Savage's  '*  Evolution  of  Christian- 
ity," Gladden's  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  Thompson's 
*  Footprints  of  the  Jesuits,"  Tolstois  "  Kingdom 
of  God,"  Thompson's  "  Papacy  and  Civil  Power," 
White's  "  Warfare  of  Science,"  Ladd's  "  What 
is  the  Bible?"  Satterlee's  "Creedless  Gospel," 
Beecher's  "Evolution  and  Christianity,"  Caird's 
"  Evolution  of  Religion,"  Balfour's  "  Foundations 
of  Belief,"  Farrar's  "Social  and  Present-Day 
Questions,"  Lecky's  "  Rationalism  in  Europe," 
Beecher*s  «  Sermons,"  Geikie's  "  Hours  with  the 
Bible,"  Newman's  "  Meditations  and  Devotions," 
Haeckel's  "Monism,"  Illingworth's  "Personal- 
ity," Ingraham's  "  Pillar  of  Fire  "  and  "  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David,"  Beach's  «  How  We  Rose," 
Besant's  "  How  I  Became  a  Theosophist"  Of  the 
lives  of  Christ,  she  said,  Rcnan's  was  most  read, 
with  Geikie's  and  Farrar's  about  equal.  Then 
came  Stalker's,  James  Freeman  Clarke's,  and 
Didon  (much  less).    Protestant  books  are  much 
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more  called  for  than  Catholic.  Just  now  White's 
"  Warfare  of  Science  "  is  asked  for  a  good  deal, 
also  Maclaren's  "Mind  of  the  Master/'  which 
has  been  out  eight  times  in  four  months.  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  books  are  read  most  of  the  time. 
"  Literature  and  Dogma  "  has  been  out  22  times 
in  three  years ;  "  God  and  the  Bible,"  19  times  in 
three  years;  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,'' 11 
times  in  fifteen  months;  McQueary's  "Evolu- 
tion and  Christianity,"  10  times  in  fifteen  months. 
Fiske's  "  Destiny  of  Man  "  and  "  Idea  of  God  " 
are  nearly  always  out.  Of  sermons,  Beecher's 
seem  the  most  popular,  with  Brooks's  and  Spur- 
geon's  next.  Clarke's  "Ten  Great  Religions" 
has  been  out  25  times  in  five  years ;  Newman's 
"Apologia"  25  times  in  three  years.  Briggs's 
works  are  frequently  taken.  This  account  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  discussion,  and  it  was  espe- 
cially remarked  that  the  books  on  the  newer 
religious  thinking  seemed  to  be  the  favorites. 
Such  an  inquiry  might  well  be  undertaken  in 
other  churches. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Mearns  and  the  London 
Congregational  Union 
Few  English  ministers  are  better  known  or 
more  generally  honored  in  the  United  States  than 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Mearns,  Secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Congregational  Union.  Mr.  Mearns  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Out- 
cast Ix>ndon,"  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
did  more  to  start  the  current  interest  in  social 
questions  than  any  other  single  publication.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Lor* 
don  Congregational  Union.  During  the  last  year 
there  have  been  many  complaints  concerning  his 
administration,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  his  work.  The  commission  was 
competent  and  wise,  and  has  resulted  in  his  com- 
plete vindication.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Albert 
Spicer  that  the  complaints  had  come  chiefly  from 
people  who  derived  the  most  help  from  the  Union, 
from  the  very  people  for  whose  benefit  Mr.  Mearns 
had  expended  the  largest  amount  of  time  and 
labor.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  those  who  re- 
ceive most  to  make  the  most  complaint,  and  this 
is  another  illustration  of  the  fact.  The  result  of 
the  commission  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  Union,  whose  loyal  servant  Mr. 
Mearns  has  been  for  many  years. 

Tuakegee  Institute 
In  a  recent  article  on  the  Colored  Educational 
Institutions  in  the  South  the  attention  of  our 
readers  has  been  called  to  Tuskegee  Institute 
and  the  great  work  it  is  doing.  Prominent  as  it 
is  among  schools  for  industrial  training  among 
the  colored  people,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  its  growth.  The  in- 
stitution is  in  need  of  more  buildings  for  the 
proper  development  of  its  work.  It  now  receives 
annually  $5,400  from  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund, 
and  the  trustees  of  that  fund  propose  to  give  it 


a  much  larger  annual  appropriation  provided  it 
can  erect  and  equip  proper  buildings  for  then 
provement  and  extension  of  its  industrial  work. 
A  new  building  for  the  agricultural  department  is 
now  in  process  of  erection.  It  also  needs  and 
wishes  to  put  up  new  buildings  for  the  trades 
and  mechanical  work.  These  will  cost  about 
$30,000  for  building  and  equipment  $12,000  of 
this  is  already  secured.  The  buildings  can  be 
constructed  as  fast  as  the  funds  are  received. 
Will  not  the  friends  of  education  among  die  col- 
ored people  of  the  South  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
help  in  this  worthy  effort  to  extend  and  improve 
the  f adlities  for  this  work  ?  Money,  in  large  or 
small  sums,  can  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Warren 
Logan,  or  to  the  Principal,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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A  Great  Picture  by  an  American  Artist 
All  the  world  for  years  has  known  of  George 
Inness  and  his  work,  and  many  would  give  him 
the  first  place  among  American  artists.  His  pic- 
tures are  nearly  all  landscapes.  There  is  in  them 
an  evident  power  which  betokens  genius  of  a 
high,  order.  George  Inness,  the  elder,  died  a 
year  or  two  ago ;  George  Inness,  the  son,  lives  to 
continue  the  artistic  succession,  and  promises  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  the  achievements  of  his 
father.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
abroad,  and  last  year  his  pictures  achieved  a  dis- 
tinguished success  at  the  Salon  in  Paris.  This 
year  he  has  had  on  exhibition  there  a  picture 
which  has  attracted  very  remarkable  attention 
and  bids  fair  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
living  artists.  It  is  a  study  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  inscription  on  the  canvas  is,  "  Truly  this 
Man  was  the  Son  of  God."  In  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  are  the  spectators  of  the  tragedy; 
between  them  and  the  crosses  are  soldiers  who 
keep  back  the  people ;  on  a  distant  hill  are  two 
crosses  on  which  hang  the  two  thieves;  over 
those  crosses  is  stretched  a  rainbow,  and  between 
them  is  simply  a  blaze  of  light  irradiating  the 
whole  scene.  Where  other  artists  have  attempted 
to  depict  the  agonies  of  death  Mr.  Inness  has 
been  content  to  place  ineffable  light.  The  treat- 
ment must  commend  itself  to  all  who  believe 
that  the  subject  is  too  great  for  realism.  That 
our  readers  may  know  how  this  picture  is  re- 
garded abroad  we  make  a  few  quotations  from 
European  papers : 

The  "  Soleil "  says :  "  One  picture  attracts  us  in  Room 
31.  It  is  a  picture  in  English  style,  and  the  subject  has 
been  treated  a  thousand  times.  Mr.  Inness  has  treated 
it  in  a  new  manner.    It  produces  a  powerful  effect." 

"  Libre  Parole "  says :  "  All  the  artists  who  have 
painted  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  have  made  the  cross  the 
-  center  of  their  work ;  on  the  contrary,  what  Mr.  Inness 
has  seught  to  portray  is  the  spectators,  the  crowd,  the 
emotion  which  it  feels.  The  difference  of  the  point  of 
view  has  thus  produced  an  unexpected,  novel,  and  thrill- 
ing effect.  The  work  of  Mr.  Inness  is  a  work  to  be  con- 
sidered a  long  time.    It  is  the  work  of  a  great  artist." 

The  u  Independence  Beige  "  says :  "  Will  the  attention 
of  the  crowd  be  drawn  to  this  picture,  which  does  net 
attract  us  by  its  dimensions  or  by  anything  startling  ia 
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its  treatment  ?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  should  be  proud 
of  our  School  if  this  picture  had  the  signature  of  a 
Frenchman." 

The  ••  Sillon  "  speaks  of  the  picture  as 4t  vibrating  with 
tragic  emotion." 

The  "  Revue  Diplomatique  "  says :  **  Among  the  re- 
ligious works  of  art  exhibited  to-day  in  the  Salon,  I  have 
found  very  few  which  have  produced  a  more  profound 
and  sacred  impression  than  that  f eh  before  the  painting 
by  Mr.  George  lnness.  Let  us  record  a  much  more  than 
ordinary  success  for  the  artist." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  commendations  which  the 
picture  has  received  from  the  most  competent 
art  critics  in  Europe.  A  great  work  in  religious 
art  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  religious 
world,  an  event  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  these  pages.  We  judge  from  the  French  pa- 
pers that  no  greater  painting  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject has  yet  been  produced  by  an  American  artist. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society 
Probably  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all  the 
Protestant  Missionary  Societies  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  In  common  with 
other  religious  organizations  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
using  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  bring  its  work  more  prom- 
inently before  the  people.  The  income  of  the 
Society  is  $1,488,000,  and  more  cen verts  were 
received  the  past  year  than  during  any  other  year 
of  its  history.  The  Society  has  large  buildings 
and  property  of  various  kinds,  and  in  addition 
has  a  reserve  fund.  It  is  said  that  it  never  has 
been  and  never  can  be  in  debt,  because  the  re- 
serve fund  meets  the  emergencies  which  may 
arise.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of  adults 
baptized  was  7,700,  of  which  a  little  more  than 
half  came  from  the  Uganda  Mission.  During 
the  past  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
offered  themselves  for  appointment  to  the  foreign 
field,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  seven 
were  accepted,  the  others,  because  of  physical  or 
other  defects,  being  rejected.  Of  those  accepted, 
twenty-five  are  ministers,  five  doctors,  fifteen  as 
yet  un ordained,  and  the  remainder  are  women. 
The  Society  has  1,036  missionaries  on  its  rolls, 
and  a  communicant  membership  in  its  mission 
churches  of  60,757.  Its  missionaries  are  in  many 
lands,  and  are  among  the  most  consecrated  and 
faithful  of  all  mission  workers.  This  is  not  the 
only  society  supported  by  the  Church  of  England, 
but  it  is  the  largest 

Social  Settlements  in  Japan 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  not  know 
that  the  settlement  movement  has  spread  even  to 
Japan.  There  are  now  three  social  settlements 
in  that  Empire :  one  at  Osaka,  one  at  Tokyo,  and 
one  at  Kyoto.  That  at  Kyoto  is  the  outgrowth' 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon's  American  Board 
mission.  It  is  located  in  a  part  of  the  city  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  silk  and  porcelain 
factories,  and  is  practically  a  household  church, 
having   Sunday-school,  Bible  classes,  etc.    The 


settlement  at  Tokyo  is  called  Kingsley  House, 
after  the  great  English  Christian  Socialist.  Its 
head  is  Mr.  Sen  Katayama,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  College,  and  studied  at  Andover  and  Yale. 
While  in  this  country  he  spent  all  his  spare  time 
in  investigating  American  social  and  industrial 
conditions.  After  his  return  to  Japan  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  Sociology  in  one  of  the 
principal  schools  of  Tokyo.  He  is  also  writing 
much  on  social  topics  for  the  enlightenment  of 
his  people.  His  settlement  is  located  in  a  densely 
populated  part  of  the  city,  and  is  supported  by  a 
Kingsley  House  Association,  whose  membership 
consists  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  the  assessment  being  $3  per  year  or 
more.  The  third  settlement  is  just  being  started 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Murai,  who  has  been  spending 
two  years  in  America;  and  who  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  American  social  settlements.  He 
lived  for  a  time  at  the  South  End  House  in  Bos- 
ton, and  also  at  Hull  House  and  Chicago  Com- 
mons in  Chicago.  Mr.  Murai  feels  that  in  the 
social  settlement  has  been  found  a  practical 
means  by  which  to  foster  the  best  social  influ- 
ences for  the  forwarding  of  the  progress  of  Japan. 
"  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  factory  in 
Japan.  To-day  there  are  about  Osaka  alone 
more  than  three  thousand  factories,  surrounding 
the  city  with  a  dozen  miles  of  chimneys,  and 
drawing  the  laboring  population  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  city.'*  The  industrial  condi- 
tions are  of  the  very  worst.  Wages  are  low  and 
hours  of  labor  long,  while  thousands  of  little 
children  are  employed  without  the  interference  of 
law.  The  people  themselves  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evils  of  their  condition,  or  of  the  greater 
evils  threatening  their  future.  There  are  strong 
organizations  among  capitalists,  but  none  among 
laborers.  Intelligent  leadership  and  counsel  for 
the  laboring  classes  is  much  needed.  We  glean 
our  information  concerning  the  Japan  settlements 
from  the  current  number  of  the  "  Commons,"  the 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  social  settlement 
work  and  published  in  Chicago. 

Notes 

We  are  reminded  that  in  our  recent  list  of  religious 
gatherings  we  failed  to  mention  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  which  meets  in  Detroit  July  6-15. 
A  fare  of  one-half  has  been  secured  from  the  Central 
Traffic  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  terms 
may  be  secured  from  other  associations. 

The  pulpit  of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church  of  New  York 
City,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  has  now  extended  a  call  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sheer,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father  in  Buffalo.  Dr.  Slicer  is  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent Methodist  clergyman,  and  was  himself  ordained  in 
that  denomination.  After  a  few  years'  service  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Brooklyn ;  but  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Unitarians,  and  after  a  short 
ministry  among  Congregationmlists  he  became  pastor  of 
a  Unitarian  church  in  Providence,  R.  1.  From  there 
he  went  to  Buffalo.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  information, 
genial  manner,  unquestioned  pulpit  power,  and  one  who 
is  interested  not  only  in  the  affairs  ot  his  individual 
church,  but  in  all  that  concerns  the  life  of  the  community 
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Old-Fashioned  Revivalists  and  John  Wesley 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

After  reading  the  very  earnest  editorial  in  The 
Outlook  of  May  29  on  Old-Fashioned  Revivalists, 
the  writer  could  not  keep  some  things  about 
John  Wesley  and  revivals,  as  well  as  other  move- 
ments to  which  Wesley  gave  bis  influence,  out  of 
mind.  For  four  or  five  years  I  have  been  re- 
examining the  views  and  work  of  Wesley,  only  to 
find  that  a  widespread  misconception  of  Wesley's 
relation  to  modern  movements  prevails.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  that  be  conducted  revivals 
after  the  fashion  of  the  average  evangelist  and 
preacher  of  to-day ;  that  be  dealt  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  with  preparing  individuals  for  a  future 
life  in  a  world  removed  from  ours ;  that  he  had 
a  type  for  conversion  and  sanctification  by  which 
he  measured  every  man's  expetience,  and  when 
one  was  found  whose  expetience  did  not  fit  his 
type,  the  divine  favor  and  a  future  heaven  were 
denied  to  that  one ;  that  he  viewed  creation  as 
being  completed  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  and 
that  be  left  the  Bible  just  as  he  found  it — did  not 
make  alterations  in  the  translation,  and  made  the 
Bible  interpret  bis  reason  and  conscience,  and 
never  his  reason  and  conscience  the  Bible. 
Nothing,  scarcely,  could  be  further  from  the 
positions  of  Mr.  Wesley  on  these  subjects  than 
the  views  to  which  I  have  called  attention.  I 
cannot  quote  here  from  his  sayings,  but  briefly 
hint  his  attitude  and  refer  the  reader  to  sources 
which  furnish  the  facts  for  what  I  am  expressing. 
Wesley  was  not  a  revivalist  after  the  type  of  even 
so  widely  known  and  respected  an  evangelist 
as  Mr.  Moody.  He  was  more  like  Savonarola. 
He  did  take  great  interest  in  the  social  well-being 
of  men — in  their  bodies  as  well  as  in  their  souls  ; 
or,  rather,  he  viewed  human  souls  as  having 
spiritual  and  material  interests  which  must  have 
the  greatest  care  in  this  life  and  which  can  be 
promoted  only  on  an  ethical  and  social  basis.; 

He  did  not  have  a  mold  in  which  he  meas- 
ured everybody's  religious  experience.  He  credit- 
ed a  Unitarian  and  a  Quaker,  mentioning  each 
by  name,  as  being  Christian ;  and  he  said,  after 
earnest  deliberation,  that  "be  that  feareth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him." 

He  was  an  evolutionist,  having  abandoned  the 
mechanical,  or  perhaps  what  would  be  called  by 
the  theologians  the  miraculous,  theory  of  crea- 
tion, though  no  one  felt  the  presence  of  the 
supernatural  as  a  continuous  force  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  life,  in  every  realm  known  to  men,  more 
than  he. 

Wesley  made  alterations  and  rejections  in 
the  Bible.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment goes  further  and  is  more  correct  than  the 
Revised  Version.  He  used  reason  to  interpret 
the  Bible.  He  recognized  that  this  is  a  rational 
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and  divine  order,  to  which  everything  mast  be 
conformable  and  conform.    He  felt  that  inspira- 
tion which  makes  revelation  take  place  now  as  i» 
ancient  times. 
In  a  word,  then,  Wesley  was  : 

1.  A  Higher  Critic. 

2.  An  Evolutionist 

3.  A  Social  Reformer. 

On  the  first  and  third  much  light  will  be  thrown 
by  reading  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  book. 
"  Life  of  John  Wesley :  A  Study  for  the  Tunes  f 
and  in  the  General  Rules  of  the  United  Societies, 
found  in  the  Methodist  Discipline,  the  third 
point  also  has  ample  foundation,  when  inter- 
preted correctly. 

On  the  second  characterization  of  Wesley*  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Lee,  of  St  Louis,  furnished 
an  able  article  to  the  "  Globe-Democrat "  three 
years  ago,  basing  his  conclusions  on,  or  rather 
allowing  Wesley  to  speak  for  himself  in,  a  book 
entitled. " My  Philosophy."  While  Wesley  did 
not  use  the  terms  and  definitions  of  social  Chris- 
tianity as  fully  as  men  to-day,  yet  he  felt  that 
spirit  and  truth  which  are  distinguishing  our 
times  for  their  effort  to  regenerate  society.  He 
dealt  heavy  blows  at  the  social  evils — slavery, 
dishonest  and  self-centered  commercial  systems, 
idle  and  indifferent  wealth,  and  an  easy-going 
and  pharisaical  Church  and  clergy,  which  always 
threaten  the  right  order  and  well-being  of  society. 
He  forced  attention  to  the  wotkingmen;  laid 
the  foundation  for  much  that  is  favorable  to  labor 
in  English  legislation  to-day;  and  emphasized 
popular  education.  He  made  the  Protestant 
Reformation  turn  more  directly  to  the  end  fur 
which  it  evidently  arose — namely,  the  Chnstol- 
ogizing  of  theology,  the  Church,  and  society. 
His  message  was  for.  the  nation,  for  political  in- 
stitutions, and  for  industrial  and  economic  forces, 
that  they  might  readjust  themselves  to  moral 
ideals,  which  are  always  ethical  and  social  ideals. 

That  his  revival  is  finding  a  social  echo  from 
many  and  enlarging  circles  to-day  is  generally 
admitted.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Methodism 
will  not  be  a  whit  behind  other  Christian  bodies 
in  making  the  social  trend  of  its  acknowledged 
founder  potent  in  the  world. 

G.  E.  Cunningham. 
Glen  wood,  Mo. 

On  the  Wings  of  Angels 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook; 

Has  the  Christian  Church  quite  finished  the 
work  which  its  Founder  gave  it  to  do,  so  that  it 
can  safely  diverge  into  discussions  of  aesthetics? 
It  has  been  supposed  for  nineteen  centuries  that 
the  business  of  the  Church  was  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  to  unseal  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  to 
heal  the  sick,  to  cleanse  the  lepers,  to  cast  out 
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devils,  and  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  all  men. 
We  notice,  therefore,  with  some  interest,  the  at- 
tention which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  is  now  giving  to  the  question  whether 
the  representation  of  angels,  in  the  windows  of 
churches,  shall  depict  them  with  wings  or  with- 
out.    The  careful  and  even  acrimonious  discus- 
sion  which  is  devoted  to  this  subject  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Episcopal  Churcb,  in  central  New 
York  at  least,  has  got  through  with  the  other 
problems,  and  is  winding  up  its  concerns  by  get- 
ting some  of  the  minor  questions  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  perhaps  sixty  years  since  that  a  young 
Boston  gentleman,  fortunate  in  his  letters  of  in- 
troduction, visited  a  person  named  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe  in  Germany.    Goethe  was  in  his  old 
age  ;  he  happened  to  be  in  a  cordial  mood,  and 
received  the  young  Bostonian  with  courtesy,  turn- 
ing the  conversation  immediately  to  such  subjects 
as  might  be  supposed  to  interest  an  American 
traveler.    Among  other   things,  he    asked  our 
townsman  if  it  were  true  that  in  America  at  that 
moment  there  were  really  persons  who  believed 
that  angels  had  come  and  gone  on  the  earth  with 
physical  white  wings  attached  to  the  back,  by 
which,  if  they  wished,  they  could  fly.    The  young 
Bostonian,  in  an  after  repetition  of  the  conversa- 
tion, acknowledged  that,  up  to  that  moment,  he 
had  himself  supposed  that  this  physical  fact  was 
not  only  probable  but  certain ;  and  he  therefore 
said  that  it  was  certainly  true  that  in  America 
there  were  persons  who  held  such  a  belief.    To 
which  Goethe's  simple  reply  was, «« Wonderful  1" 
And  the  conversation  turned  to  other  subjects. 

I  have  observed  with  interest,  within  a  few 
years,  mat  the  South  Congregational  Church  in 
Boston,  in  representing  to  the  eye  the  progress 
of  religious  truth  from  New  England  to  Califor- 
nia, introduces  an  angel  flying  from  the  East  to 
the  West,  and  that  we  are  requested  to  suppose 
that  she  is  supported  by  the  wings  which  she 
wears.  It  ought  to  be  observed — and  I  recom- 
mend the  matter  to  our  friends  of  the  Episcopal 
Church — that  Dr.  Langley's  studies  seem  to 
show  that  the  outspread  wing  of  a  bird  acts 
somewhat  as  a  kite  floating  upon  the  surface, 
and  that  there  is  less  need  of  the  attachment  of 
muscles  for  sustaining  the  body  in  the  air  than 
was  formerly  supposed. 

"  Chiistian  Work  "  has  called  our  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  present  position  of  the  discussion : 

It  is  amusing  to  read  that  because  an  angel  was  repre- 
sented in  a  stained-glass  window,  in  a  Syracuse  Episco- 
pal church,  as  without  wings,  therefore  the  rector  and 
**a  building  committee"  have  rejected  the  work,  and 
have  declared  that  the  window  must  be  taken  out  because 
the  wingless  angel  is  unscriptural.  Better  informed, 
however,  the  venerable  Bishop  Huntington  declares 
the  wingless  angel  to  be  proper  every  way.  and  Scrip- 
tural ;  the  window  is  admitted  to  be  a  beautiful  piece  of 
art  Yes,  Bishop  Huntington  is  right  Angels  bear  the 
human  figure ;  but  to  paint  them  with  wings  is  errone- 
ous, and  is  derived  from  a  false  rendering  of  the  Vul- 
gate {fiito  volans)  in  Daniel  ix.,  21.  It  is  stated  that  the 
wings  are  insisted  upon  by  the  rector  "  because  wings 


are  necessary  to  floating  in  the  air."  But  this  assumes 
too  much.  Of  what  possible  use  would  wings  be  in  the 
cold,  thin  regions  of  the  upper  ether  P  And  then,  if 
angels  can  live  there  without  heat,  why  not  without 
wings?  Lastly,  if  angels  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
human  figure,  how  are  they  to  dispose  of  the  fearfully 
attenuated  wings  which  would  be  necessary  to  support 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  adipose  tissue  of  a 
healthy  angel  ?    Bishop  Huntington  is  right 

I  venture  to  add,  as  a  statement  of  the  gradual 
advance  of  our  friends  in  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational body,  that  in  their  publication  of  thir- 
teen prints  for  the  illustration  of  the  International 
Lessons  of  this  very  season,  the  angel  who  visits 
the  prison  and  liberates  St  Peter  is  represented 
wholly  without  wings.  The  artist  has  caught  the 
conception  that  the  Greek  word  "  angel  "  means 
a  person  who  goes  on  an  errand,  and  has  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  whoever  let  Peter  out  of  prison 
by  the  agency  of  a  key  put  in  the  lock  need  not 
descend  from  any  super-ethereal  place  to  do  so. 

H. 

Wicked  England 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  write  this  note  as  a  suggestion  from  one  of 
the  large  class  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of 
the  article  on  "  School  Histories,"  etc.,  in  The 
Outlook  for  April  24. 

Samuel  Plimsoll  is  a  man  whom  we  all  honor 
for  his  grand  work  in  behalf  of  seamen,  and  we 
class  him  with  Gladstone  and  Bright  as  represent* 
ing  the  highest  type  of  Christian  England. 

While  he  is  groping  among  school-books  to 
find  the  cause  of  our  animosity  to  England,  I 
wish  your  writer  would  open  Mr.  Plimsoll's  eyes 
and  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  its  real 
cause,  viz.,  England's  unholy  greed  for  territory 
and  trade,  which  for  a  century  past  has  in- 
spired her  Foreign  Office  as  faithfully  and  con- 
tinuously as  were  the  Israelites  led  by  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire. 

The  great  English  heart  has  always  beaten  true 
to  justice  and  humanity,  but  her  ruling  classes 
have  exalted  the  dogma  that  "Mipht  makes 
right "  to  its  apotheosis,  in  their  untiring  efforts 
to  promote  British  interests. 

Our  hatred  doubtless  began  in  England's  in- 
justice to  us  as  colonies,  which  resulted  in  our 
revolt  and  the  formation  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  afterwards  revived  and  intensified  by  her 
arbitrary  violations  of  our  commercial  rights,  which 
led  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
fanned  by  the  intolerance,  usurpation,  and  per- 
fidy with  which  she  has  treated  weaker  powers 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

To  market  her  Indian  products,  she  forced 
opium  upon  China  by  the  most  iniquitous  war  in 
Christian  history. 

To  gain  our  cotton,  she  was  hostile  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  during  our  late  Civil  War, 
and,  regardless  of  our  constant  protests,  aided  in 
the  annihilation  of  our  merchant  marine. 

When  the  charlatan  Jew  destroyed  the  Treaty 
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of  San  Stefano  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  and 
brought  back  "  Peace  with  honor  "  (?),  England 
solemnly  guaranteed  Turkish  reforms  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Asia  Minor;  yet,  with  Cyprus  in  her 
pocket,  she  remained  stoically  apathetic  during 
the  late  massacres  of  Armenians. 

To  usurp  gold-bearing  territory,  she  refused  to 
confirm  or  arbitrate  the  boundary  of  Venezuela, 
which  had  previously  been  agreed  upon,  and  the 
same  cause  to-day  leads  her  to  approve  Jame- 
son's raid  in  South  Africa,  and  to  assemble  a  fleet 
in  Delagoa  Bay,  in  violation  of  the  comity  of 
nations.  To  gratify  a  few  Canadian  poachers, 
she  persistently  refrains  from  uniting  with  us  in 
measures  under  the  Paris  Arbitration  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  seal  life  in  the  Pacific. 

Having,  Delilah-like,  shorn  Greece  of  her  de- 
fensive strength  (see  •' Betrayal  of  Greece'1  in 
to-day's  daily  "  Tribune  "),  she  seized  Egypt,  and 
now,  hoping  to  secure  Crete  and  other  Turkish 
possessions,  she  aids  the  Turk  in  strangling  the 
Christian  Greek,  while  wearing  the  garb  of  neu- 
trality. 

If  the  rulers  of  Christian  England  should  ever 
prove  their  faith  in  Christianity  by  adopting  the 
Golden  Rule  as  a  basis  for  their  diplomacy,  this 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would 
disappear  like  snow  under  an  April  sun,  and  our 
hearts  and  hands  would  join  theirs  in  the  bonds 
of  loving  and  perpetual  brotherhood. 

Knickerbocker. 

[Our  correspondent's  letter  is  a  clear  exposition 
of  two  facts :  first,  that  there  are  some  very  black 
spots  on  England's  governmental  record,  and, 
second,  that  these  spots  so  interfere  with  the 
vision  of  many  Americans  that  they  cannot  read 
the  history  of  England  without  resentment.  Now, 
no  one  denies  the  existence  of  the  spots,  but  the 
spectacle  of  the  United  States  declining  to  main- 
tain a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Great  Britain 
because  Great  Britain  does  not  adopt  the  Golden 
Rule  as  a  basis  of  government  is,  to  say  the  best, 
amusing.  It  is  true,  in  spite  of  all  the  civilization 
which  England  has  carried  to  India,  China,  and 
Egypt,  that  her  treatment  of  the  natives  of  those 
countries  brings  the  blush  of  indignation  to  the 
honest  American  cheek — a  blush,  however,  which 
recedes  as  rapidly  as  it  came  when  the  honest 
American  remembers  our  own  treatment  of  the 
Mexicans  in  Texas,  the  Spanish  in  California,  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  and  the  Indians  on  our 
Western  frontier.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  too 
much  glass  in  our  own  house  to  make  it  safe  for 
us  to  throw  stones  at  England,  and  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  consider  whether  some  of  the  spots 
which  annoy  us  in  reading  English  history  would 
not  disappear  from  our  vision  if  we  should  re- 
move the  motes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beams, 
which  are  in  our  own  eyes.  It  is  time  to  forget 
the  resentments  of  childhood  and  act  like  men. 
We  all  need  forbearance  and  forgiveness. — The 
Editors.] 


But  What  of  the  Beams  in  Our  Byes  ? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  concluding  your  editorial  in  The  Outlook  of 
April  24  on  the  terrible  sanitary  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Bombay,  apropos  of  a  letter  in  the  New 
York  "  Nation  "  and  a  citation  therefrom  exhibit- 
ing some  of  the  horrible  details,  you  say :  "  And 
this  is  the  civilization  that  represents  so  many 
centuries  of  religious  training  under  those  Buddhist 
and  Mohammedan  creeds  which  of  late  have  seen 
fit  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Western  world  1" 
The  writer  of  the  sentence  just  quoted  must  have 
been  thoughtless  or  blind  or  very  unfair.  For  a 
moment's  reflection  would  have  shown  him  that 
almost  the  same  thing  can  be  exclaimed  against 
our  national  and  time-honored  practice  of  send- 
ing missionaries  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  to 
convert  the  un regenerate  of  those  countries,  when 
religious,  moral,  industrial,  and  political  condi- 
tions exist  here  in  our  own  country  that  throw  a 
fearful  glare  of  irony  over  our  missionary  expendi- 
tures and  enterprises.  Your  writer  must  have 
been  forgetful,  since  there  has  been  a  frightful 
abundance  of  odious  fads  and  disgraceful  condi- 
tions staring  us  in  the  face  in  these  recent  years, 
and  many  a  one  has  asked  himself  where  the 
sense  lay  in  our  expending  millions  of  dollars  and 
jeopardizing  hundreds  of  lives  trying  to  convert 
the  "heathen"  to  Christianity,  when  our  own 
yards,  especially  our  back  yards,  have  been  in 
such  a  state.  One  wonders  that  he  could  see 
the  motes  in  his  poor  lost  neighbors'  eyes,  the 
beams  in  his  own  are  so  large.  The  hideous 
poverty  of  East  End,  London ;  the  squalor  and 
filth  of  the  congested  tenement-house  districts 
of  New  York ;  the  sweat-shops  of  Chicago  and 
New  York ;  the  filthy,  unsanitary  conditions  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  with  its  nauseating  overground 
sewerage,  and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  all 
American  cities,  until  perhaps  recently ;  the  hun- 
dreds of  deaths  that  resulted  from  cholera  n 
Europe  in  1892,  especially  in  Hamburg,  because 
of  the  foul  and  filthy  drainage  of  that  German 
city  and  of  other  localities ;  the  but  recent  eradi- 
cation and  prevention  of  smallpox  and  yellow 
fever  in  American  cities ;  the  degradation,  oppres- 
sion, and  pitiable  superstition  that  prevail  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South ;  the  misery  and  igno- 
rance that  one  encounters  in  the  mining  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  South ;  the  notorious 
national  disgrace  of  the  United  States,  the  "  lynch- 
ings  "  throughout  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States,  and  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Northern  States;  the  prize-fights  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  late  carnival  of  brutes  at  Carson 
City,  where  the  Governor  and  his  staff  and  the 
chivalry  of  the  city  attended,  and  concerning 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  country  almost  uni- 
versally debauched  the  public  by  minute  "  realis- 
tic "  descriptions  of  the  saturnalia  from  the  pens 
of  ex-United  States  Senators  and  other  celeb- 
rities ;  the  cities  and  many  States  of  America 
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throttled  by  rings  and  bosses,  suck  as  Piatt,  Quay, 
Madden,  Croker,  Gorman,  and  their  servile  tools 
who  "  work  "  our  municipalities  for  sordid  pri- 
vate ends — these  things  in  this  Western  world,  in 
free  and  enlightened  America,  after  centuries  of 
Christian  and  Protestant  training,  with  our  her- 
itage of  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  of  law,  liberty, 
and  fraternity,  and  at  the  end  of  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  century,  too,  despite  the  work  of  thou- 
sands of  preachers  and  churches  and  social  reform- 
ers I  Yet "  we  "  have  always  "  seen  fit "  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  Asia  and  Africa!  Considering  our 
"advanced"  civilization  and  Christian  nurture, 
and  arguing  from  a  similarity  in  premises  and  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  do  not  our  mighty  efforts  and 
expenditures  in  foreign  missions  amount  to  pro- 
digious impudence,  if  the  inconsistency  of  the 
feeble  and  intermittent  attempts  of  Buddhists  at 
proselytism  in  our  Western  world,  with  the  prev- 
alence of  such  deplorable  conditions  in  India,  is 
worthy  your  exclamation  and  irony  ? 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  F.  I.  H. 

[These  are  not  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  but 
exist  in  spite  of  it;  they  are  not  the  fruits  of 
Americanism  (if  we  except  the  lynchings),  but 
the  results  of  immigration — that  is,  are  importa- 
tions from  the  Old  World.  Brahmanism  maintains 
caste  ;  Christianity  has  abolished  slavery.  Brah- 
manism forbids  the  education  of  the  child  widow  ; 
Christianity  has  made  woman  free.  Religion  for- 
bids cleanliness  in  India,  promotes  and  compels 
it  in  New  York. — The  Editors.] 

Dr.  Martfoeau's  Unitarianism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  a  note  to  Mr.  Chad  wick's  letter  in  your  issue 
of  May  29  you  are  further  from  the  truth  than 
you  think.  You  flatly  deny  that  Dr.  Martineau 
is  by  affiliation  a  Unitarian.  Your  words  are, 
"  Neither  does  he  belong  to  the  Unitarian  body." 
The  "Christian  World "  (London)  of  April  22 
made  precisely  the  same  claim,  with  probably  the 
same  horror  that  you  evince  that  such  a  noble 
man  should  be  a  Unitarian.  To  this  W.  Cope- 
land  Bowie,  Secretary  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,"  replied  in  the  following 
words :  "  Dr.  Martineau  has  never  refused  to 
classify  himself  as  a  Unitarian.  He  has  always 
objected  to  labeling  churches  with  the  Unitarian 
name,  and  a  very  large  number  of  leading  Unitari- 
ans agree  with  him  on  this  point.  It  may  inter- 
est your  readers  to  know  that  Dr.  Martineau  has 
been  a  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian Association  for  a  great  many  years ;  he 
preached  the  annual  sermon  in  1834,  and  again 
in  1869 ;  and  he  continues  to  subscribe  and  take 
a  warm  interest  in  its  affairs.  He  is  also  the 
beloved  and  trusted  leader,  counselor,  and  friend 
of  Unitarian  ministers  and  laymen  throughout 
the  whole  country." 

.  It  is  strange  that  a  paper  like  The  Outlook, 
while  teaching  in  many  ways  essentially  Unitarian, 


principles,  should  maintain  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  us.  I  deeply  regret  that  your  anxiety  to 
report  Dr.  Martineau  orthodox  should  have  pre- 
vented you  from  looking  up  the  fact  mentioned 
above.  As  you  are  willing  and  desirous  of  speak- 
ing the  truth,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  publish  this 
correction. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Bowie  to  the  "  Christian  World  "  is  printed  in 
its  issue  of  April  29. 

Charles  Graves. 

Unity  Church,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

[The  statements  of  The  Outlook  to  which  you 
refer  were  not  based  on  newspaper  reports,  but 
upon  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Martineau, 
and  his  own  explanation  of  bis  position  to  the 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Outlook.  Our  reply  to  Mr. 
Chad  wick  was  not  an  expression  of  horror  of  or 
antagonism  to  Unitarianism;  it  was  simply  an 
endeavor  to  state  the  exact  facts  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. — The  Editors.] 

Professor  Drummond 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

It  is  not  ef  ten  one  can  hope  to  catch  the  editor 
of  The  Outlook  napping,  but  for  once  he  is  in 
error.  In  your  last  issue  it  was  casually  stated, 
in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  that  the  late  greatly 
beloved  Henry  Drummond  occupied  a  chair  in 
Glasgow  University.  This  is  an  error,  indeed, 
common  to  a  large  section  of  the  American  press. 
It  is  an  error  all  the  same.  Professor  Drummond 
occupied  the  chair  of  "  Natural  Science  "  in  the 
Glasgow  College  of  the  Free  Church,  a  Presby- 
terian denomination  having  no  connection  with 
the  State  Church.  The  " chair"  was  founded 
with  a  view  to  its  being  occupied  by  Professor 
Drummond,  and  its  continuance  is  being  much 
canvassed.  Of  course  the  college  was  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  and  its  students  candidates  for  the 
Christian  pulpit.  (Rev.)  J.  McA. 


Inspiration. — While  one  sees  but  few  aspects 
of  eternal  truth,  and  those  mainly  as  adapted  to  his 
own  time,  another's  vision  is  comprehensive,  seeing 
the  truth  on  many  sides,  and  in  its  naked,  eternal 
form.  It  has  been  a  great  good  fortune  to  the 
Christian  Church  that  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures 
has  recognized  this,  and  that  we  consequently  have 
'  in  the  Bible  books  inspiring  and  inspired,  which 
yet  vary  in  their  degrees  of  inspiration ;  books 
differing  as  widely  as  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John.  The  lower  degree  of  inspiration, 
local  and  temporary  as  it  may  be,  may  yet  claim 
to  be  the  instrument  of  revelation.  For  inspira- 
tion is  not  infallibility.  God  the  inspiring  Spirit 
can  dwell  with  partial  knowledge,  just  as  God 
the  sanctifying  Spirit  can  dwell  with  partial  holi- 
ness ;  for  if  he  could  not  so  dwell  with  men,  he 
could  not  dwell  with  them  at  all. — Rev,  Frederic 
Palmer. 
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Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.— It  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Thou  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  wtll* 
we  hope ,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

Would  it  not  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  just  now, 
when,  so  much  interest  centers  in  Europe,  if  The  Outlook 
would  give  the  relationship  of  the  royal  family  of 
England  with  the  other  royal  houses  of  Europe,  brought 
about  by  intermarriage?  Also  those  of  the  family  of 
King  Christian.  M.  F.  K. 

Queen  Victoria  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  Kent  (fourth  son  of  George  III.)» 
and  of  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Saalfield-Co- 
burg.  The  Qneen  was  married  in  1840  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  by  whom  she  had 
nine  children:  (1)  The  eldest  was  the  Princess 
Royal,  Victoria,  who  married  the  late  Frederick 
III.  of  Germany,  and  is  known  as  the  Empress 
Frederick.  Their  children  are  the  present  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  William  II. ;  Prince  Henry ; 
Princess  Charlotte,  now  the  Hereditary  Princess 
of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  Princess  Victoria,  now  Prin- 
cess Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe ;  Princess  So- 
phie, now  the  Crown  Princess  of  Greece ;  Trin- 
cess  Margaret,  now  Princess  Frederick  Charles 
of  Hesse.  (2)  Queen  Victoria's  oldest  son  is 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  married 
Princess  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Their  children  were 
the  late  Prince  Albert  Victor;  Prince  George 
(who  married  Princess  Victoria  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Teck) ;  Princess  Louise  (who  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Fife);  Princess  Victoria  (un- 
married) ;  and  Princess  Maud,  who  has  recently 
married  Prince  Karl  of  Denmark.  (3)  Queen 
Victoria's  next  daughter  was  Princess  Alice,  who 
married  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Their 
children  are  Princess  Louis  of  Battenberg;  the 
Grand  Duchess  Sergius  of  Russia;  Princess 
Henry  of  Germany;  the  present  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  the  present  GrancfDuke  of  Hesse. 
(4)  "Queen  Victoria's  second  son  was  Prince  Al- 
fred, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  now  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  He  married  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  of  Russia,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Alexander  II.  Their  children  are:  Prince 
Alfred ;  Princess  Marie,  now  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Rumania ;  Princess  Victoria,  now  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Hesse ;  Princess  Alexandra,  now  the 
Hereditary  Princess  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg ; 
and  Princess  Beatrice.  (5)  Queen  Victoria's  third 
daughter  was  Princess  Helena,  who  married 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Their 
children  are  Prince  Christian,  Prince  Albert, 
Princess  Victoria,  and  Princess  Louise.  The 
last  named  is  now  Princess  Aribert  of  Anhalt. 
(6)  Queen  Victoria's  next  daughter  was  Princess 
Louise,  who  married  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  (7)  Queen 
Victoria's  third  son  was  Prince  Arthur,  Duke 


of  Connaught,  who  married  Princess  Louise  of 
Prussia.  (8)  The  fourth  son  was  the  late  Prince 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany.  (9)  Queen  Victoria's 
last  child  was  Princess  Beatrice,  who  married  the 
late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 

Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  married  Lou- 
ise, daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Kassel. 
,  Their  children  are:  (1)  Crown  Prince  Frederik, 
who  married  Princess  Lowisa  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  (their  son  Karl  is  now  the  husband  oi 
Princess  Maud  of  Great  Britain).  (2)  Princess 
Alexandra,  now  the  Princess  of  Wales,  mother 
of  Princess  Maud.  (3)  Prince  Wilhelm,  in  1863 
elected  King  of  Greece  under  the  title  George  I. 
(4)  Princess  Dagmar,  who  became  Empress  of  < 
Russia  under  the  title  Marie-  Feodorovna.  (5) 
Princess  Thyra,  now  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land; and  (6)  Prince  Waldemar,  who  married 
Princess  Marie  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Chartres. 

1.  Can  you  give  me  some  of  the  advantages  in  reading 
from  Professor  MouKon's  Bible  ?  2.  I  think  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  race  from 
reading  our  Bible.  Has  the  Modern  Reader's  Bible,  by 
a  change  of  the  order  of  certain  passages,  made  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  race  any  clearer  ? 

O.EF. 

What  Professor  Moulton  has  done  is  to  ar- 
range the  contents  of  the  several  books  in  liter- 
ary, form  according  to  modern  ideas  of  it.  For 
instance,  in  a  historical  book  where  matter  ap- 
propriate to  foot-notes  and  appendix  is  mingled  by 
the  ancient  writer  with  the  text,  a  modern  writer 
keeps  it  separate.  The  advantage  of  using  the 
Modern  Reader's  Bible  it  is  that  it  in  a  form  appro- 
priate to  its  character  as  literature.  This  is  best 
appreciated  by  literary  people.  But  it  was  not 
iutended  to  make  the  general  course  of  Hebrew 
history  any  clearer. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  unpardonable  sin.  I  have  read 
your  answer  in  The  Outlook  of  May  15,  but  what  does 
speaking  a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost  mean?  Will 
you  please  explain  the  J2d  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of 
St  Matthew  ?  I  shall  be  ever  and  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you.  A.  P. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  to  you,  because  it  is  a  tm 
that  no  >oung  person  ever  did  or  could  commit. 
It  may  be  partly  explained  by  a  comparison.  H 
a  man  should  put  out  his  eyes,  he  could  not  see, 
nothing  could  make  him  see.  So  if  a  man  by 
obstinate  wickedness  should  destroy  his  power 
of  believing  in  God's  forgiveness,  he  would  be  in 
a  hopeless  state.  Though  God  would  still  be 
gracious,  the  man  could  not  see  it,  and  so  could 
not  take  God's  forgiveness  to  himself. 

Last  year,  about  this  time,  some  lady,  whose  name  I 
do  not  recall,  asked,  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  column 
of  The  Outlook,  if  any  one  still  had  the  old-fashioned 
cinnamon  roses.  I  meant  to  tell  her  then  that  I  bed 
several  bushes  that  had  gladdened  my  heart  ever  siact 
I  was  born.  Now  they  are  full  of  buds,  in  spite  of  mis 
and  cold.  Perhaps  she  still  cares  to  have  her  query  an- 
swered, and  her  eye  might  light  on  this.   So  I  send  It 

E.W.C. 


For  the  Little  People 


A  Surprise 
By  Mary  Chase  Thurlow 
On  a  corner  select,  in  a  woody  retreat. 

An  aster  once  lifted  her  head, 
And  humbly  near  by,  quite  close  to  her  feet, 
A  mushroom  her  parasol  spread. 

"  Dear  me  1"  and  the  aster  fanned  slowly  her  leaf, 
"  Such  an  upstart  I  never  have  met ! 

To  be  rid  of  this  neighbor  would  be  a  relief; 
She's  not  at  all  one  of  our  set. 

"  To  one  bora  to  the  purple,  whose  nerves  are 
not  strong, 

Her  proximity  comes  like  a  blow ; 
My  family's  been  here  really  too  long 

Such  low-born  acquaintance  to  know." 

She  shook  out  ber  fringes,  and  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  That  she  has  any  use  I've  not  heard ; 

Not  a  leaf  or  a  bud  could  I  ever  espy." 
But  the  mushroom  said  never  a  word. 

Twas  not  long  ere  a  party  of  merry  young  maids 
Came  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruits ; 

M  How  lovely !"  cried  one,  and  ran  through  the 
glades 
To  kneel  at  the  proud  aster's  roots. 

Then  the  flower  raised  grandly  her  tall  purple 
head, 

Quite  conscious  of  earning  the  praise ; 
But  no  I    From  her  humble  and  low  mossy  bed 

The  mushroom  they  tenderly  raise. 

"  Delicious  for  tea  I"  aster  hears  as  they  go, 
Then  remarks  to  a  neighboring  rose, 

"The  tastes  of  some  people  are  really  too  low !" 
And  turns  up  ber  petal-like  nose. 

A  moral  ?    Of  course,  but  exceedingly  old ; 
Twould  surely  offend  you  to  have  it  retold. 

Hector  and  His  Family 
By  M.  B.  Curtis 
A  few  years  ago,  when  living  in  a  State  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  tbe  United  States,  we  bought 
a  pair  of  fine  bronze  turkeys — thoroughbreds. 
We  named  them  Hector  and  Andromache ;  the 
names  perhaps  may  account  for  Hector's  deeds. 
Needless  to  say,  they  were  a  very  devoted  couple. 
In  due  time  Andromache  laid  some  nice  eggs ; 
the  first  were  given  to  an  old  hen,  and  about  the 
time  these  were  hatched  Andromache  concluded 
to  have  a  family  of  ber  own.  Slyly  hiding  her 
nest  in  an  old  brush-pile,  she  ltid  some  beautiful 
eggs,  and  for  some  time  it  was  thought  she  had 
been  carried  off  to  furnish  a  lunch  for  some  swell 
set  of  coyotes.  Hector,  however,  serenely  strutted 
and  gobbled,  and  was  acknowledged  lord  and 


monarch  of  the  poultry-yard.  A  handsome  and 
lordly  fellow  he  was,  too,  and  well  worthy  of  his 
name,  as  he  proved. 

One  day  he  came  strutting  along  followed  by 
his  meek  wife  and  ten  beautiful  fluffy  turkey 
babies.  The  sight  was  one  calculated  to  fill  a 
turkey  father's  heart  with  joy.  A  home  was 
quickly  improvised,  and  Andromache  and  ber 
babies  established  in  it.  The  home  was  a  large 
dry-goods  box,  with  slats  nailed  across  the  front. 
Alas !  one  night,  about  a  week  after  occupying 
this  home,  a  hungry  coyote  prowled  that  way, 
and  tearing  a  slat  from  the  box,  in  sight  of  Hec- 
tor, the  devoted  husband  and  father,  he  quickly 
seized  and  ate  nine  of  tbe  babies,  and,  throwing 
Andromache  over  his  shoulder,  he  silently  trotted 
away.  In  the  morning  we  gazed  on  a  pitiful 
sight — a  desolate  home,  and  Hector,  the  gallant 
father,  hovering  his  one  remaining  child  and  pro- 
tecting it  from  tbe  rain  and  cold.  He  faithfully 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  caring  for  his  mother- 
less child,  entirely  forgetting  his  former  occupa- 
tion of  strutting ;  nor  did  he  once  strut  again  till 
the  wee  turkey  was  large  enough  to  fly  up  to 
roost.  When  the  hen  who  hatched  out  the  first 
turkey  brood  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves, 
Hector  adopted  them,  and  for  weeks  faithfully 
scratched  for  them  or  hunted  bugs  from  morn 
till  night.  At  night  bis  broad  wings  protected 
them  from  the  cold.  When  the  six  adopted  chil- 
dren were  large  enough  to  fly  up  to  roost,  Hector 
flew  up  with  them,  and,  taking  the  small  turks 
on  each  side  of  him,  he  carefully  spread  his  broad 
wings  over  them,  his  own  wee  child  meantime 
mournfully  crying  in  the  corner  till  some  one 
came  to  tuck  him  up  beside  bis  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Hector  lived  to  a  good  old  turkey  age, 
finally  resuming  his  former  strutting  ways,  and 
ended  his  days  as  is  usual  with  turkeys. 

About  Letters 
When  you  write  a  letter  and  put  a  postage- 
stamp  on  it,  you  pay  the  Government  two  cents, 
or  five  cents,  or  one  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
take  your  letter  to  foreign  countries,  or  to  this 
country,  or  just  to  deliver  a  circular.  Did  you 
ever  think  how  much  labor  must  be  done  to  get 
that  letter  to  its  destination  ?  First,  there  is  the 
making  of  the  postage-stamp,  and  this  employs 
artists,  who  must  draw  the  designs ;  paper-makers, 
who  must  make  the  paper  on  which  tbe  design  is 
to  be  printed ;  printers,  gum  arabic  makers,  and 
the  men  to  attend  the  machine  that  applies  just 
the  right  quantity  of  gum  arabic  to  tbe  back  of 
the  stamp.  Then  the  stamps  must  be  counted, 
so  that  the  Government  may  know  how  many  it 
has  to  sell,   Then  there  must  be  bookkeeping  ac 
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counts  kept,  all  because  this  little  postage-stamp 
is  something  that  the  Government  is  to  sell ; 
then  there  must  be  the  clerk  to  sell  it.  After  the 
stamp  is  on  the  letter  it  must  be  carried  to  the 
post-office,  or,  if  you  live  in  the  city,  it  must  be 
carried  to  the  lamp-post.  Then  a  man  must  be 
hired  and  paid  by  the  Government  to  take  your 
letter  from  wherever  you  have  put  it,  and  he  must 
see  that  it  goes  into  a  mail-bag  and  is  delivered 
at  the  train  which  is  to  carry  it  to  the  post-office, 
or  the  place  to  which  you  wish  it  sent.  Then 
the  mail-bag  must  be  carried  from  the  train  to 
the  post-office.  On  the  train  the  Government 
has  men  who  sort  out  your  letter  from  others 
that  are  to  be  sent  to  other  places,  and  inclose 
your  letter  in  the  mail-bag  which  will  take  it  to 
the  office  from  which  it  must  be  distributed. 
Here  another  man  roust  be  employed  to  sort  out 
these  letters,  and  if  you  live  in  the  country  he 
roust  put  them  in  your  mail-box ;  if  in  the  city,  it 
must  be  put  where  the  mail-carrier  of  your  dis- 
trict will  get  it.  Now,  the  Government  does  not 
own  the  railroads,  so  the  Government  must  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  your  letter,  and  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Government  and  the  railroad  is 
to  send  your  letter  by  weight.  Neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  railroads  could  afford,  for  the 
price  that  you  pay,  to  weigh  each  letter  separately, 
and  some  plan  must  be  adopted  which  will  be 
fair  to  the  Government  and  fair  to  the  railroads. 
In  one  division  of  the  Postal  Railway  Service  in 
this  country  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  railroads.  This  weighing  is  done  every  four 
years.  All  the  mail  matter  sent  over  each  road 
in  one  day  is  weighed,  and  this  weight  ef  the 
whole  matter  for  a  day  fixes  the  price  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  pay.  The  Government  pays  $42.75 
a  year  to  a  railroad  that  carries  200  pounds  a  mile 
daily ;  the  road  carrying  5,000  pounds  daily  re- 
ceives $1.75  a  year  for  each  mile  over  which  it 
cairies  that  amount  of  mail  matter.  The  next 
time  that  you  put  a  postage-stamp  on  a  letter 
you  will  probably  think  a  little  of  all  the  employ- 
ment that  its  making  and  use  involve. 

Sparrows'  Home-Making 
The  sparrows  who  have  to  build  nests  in  cities 
have  to  work  very  much  harder  to  gather  the 
material  together  of  which  bird-houses  are  made, 
than  do  the  birds  in  the  country.  Recently  a 
handful  of  cotton  was  dropped  on  the  sidewalk 
near  the  City  Hall.  One  sparrow  flew  down 
quickly  from  a  near-by  tree.  She  seemed  to 
know  at  once  that  she  had  found  the  thing  for 
which  she  had  been  looking.  She  pecked  at  the 
bunch  until  she  had  quite  a  little  tuft,  when  she 
flew  away.  Whether  she  told  of  her  discovery, 
or  whether  other  sparrows  had  seen  her,  one  can- 
not be  certain,  but  she  had  hardly  disappeared 
when  two  sparrows  flew  down,  and  after  much 
chattering  they,  too,  flew  in  the  air  with  the  little 
tufts  for  the  nest.  Those  three  sparrows  "flew 
back  and  forth  until  there  was  but  a  tiny  bit  of 


the  cotton  left  in  the  street.  They  worked  until 
they  had  all  the  material  needed  for  their  nests. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  in  nest-building 
time  for  the  children  in  cities  to  provide  nest- 
building  material  ? 

The  Elephant's  Introduction 
Recently  in  New  York  an  elephant  was  to  be 
taken  to  her  new  home  in  Central  Park.  She 
was  taken  from  the  train,  and  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  she  absolutely  refused  to 
take  another  step.  Now,  you  can  imagine  that  a 
great  big  elephant  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
who  refused  to  move  either  forward  or  backward 
presented  a  very  serious  question  to  those  who 
had  her  in  charge.  Suddenly  one  of  the  men 
thought  that  probably  the  elephant  was  distrust- 
ful of  what  was  to  be  done  with  her,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  bring  another  elephant 
from  the  Park.  This  was  done.  As  soon  as  the 
new  elephant  was  chained  to  the  old  resident  of 
Central  Park  she  evinced  every  desire  to  accom- 
pany her  friend  to  the  new  home.  Perhaps  the 
elephant  was  homesick  in  New  York,  with  its 
clanging  car-bells  and  its  rattle  of  carts,  and 
thought  herself  the  only  one  of  her  kind  in  the 
city;  but  when  she  saw  another  elephant  she 
knew  that  at  least  she  would  have  one  compan- 
ion, or  perhaps  in  elephant  language  the  old  resi- 
dent made  her  understand  the  delights  of  life  in 
Central  Park. 

Some  Grasshoppers 
When  you  see  a  grasshopper  hopping  through 
the  grass,  it  probably  would  not  occur  to  you  that 
a  grasshopper  anywhere  could  be  so  interesting, 
or  the  study  of  the  grasshopper  so  valuable,  that 
sums  of  money  would  be  paid  to  the  man  who 
knew  and  understood  grasshopper  nature.  Down 
in  one  of  the  South  American  republics  they  have 
been  having  a  grasshopper  plague  that  has  dev- 
astated the  farms  for  the  past  ten  years — that  is, 
that  has  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  what  the  fann- 
ers of  that  country  have  attempted  to  raise ;  and 
now  money  enough  has  been  appropriated  by  that 
government  to  send  to  one  of  the  universities  of 
this  country  for  a  man  who  knows  all  about  grass- 
hoppers, and  who  is  hired  by  this  South  Ameri- 
can Government  to  go  down  and  study  this  de-* 
structive  grasshopper,  and  tell  the  people  how 
they  can  save  their  crops  by  destroying  or  driv- 
ing out  this  particular  kind  of  grasshopper. 

The  Clock  and  Jack 
"  Why  is  it  that  I'm  like  the  clock  ?" 

Says  little  Jack  to  me. 
"  Because  I've  two  hands  and  a  face, 

As  any  one  can  see." 

The  difference  'twixt  the  clock  and  Jack 
Is  quite  as  plainly  seen 
.    (I  wish  they  were  alike  in  this) : 
Its  face -and  hands  are  clean, 

^-Youth's  Companion* 
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The  Sterilization  of  Milk 
By  Kenyon  West 
It  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  certain  dis- 
advantages connected  with  the  use  of  milk.    It 
may  cause  derangement  of  the  infantile  digestion, 
and  even  with  older  children  it  may  Dot  always 
assimilate  well.    Then,  too,  milk  is  susceptible 
of  almost  any  taint  of  disease  from  unclean  or 
unhealthful  conditions  either  of  the  cows  or  the 
environment  of  the  cows;  if  the  milkman  has 
been  where  any  contagious  diseases  are  raging, 
milk,  being  a  ready  absorbent,  may  bring  these 
dread  maladies  right  into  our  homes ;  besides,  it 
is  subject  to  changes  which,  though  at  first  almost 
imperceptible,  gradually  increase  to  the  point  of 
absolute    fermentation.      For  many    years    the 
problem    was  how  to  prevent  these    changes. 
Chemicals  have  been  used,  intense  cold  has  been 
tried,  milk  has  been  boiled ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
air  is  the  developer  or  active  agent  in  the  growth 
of  the  germs  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
trouble,  the  final  result  is  only  delayed  by  cold ; 
in  boiling  the  air  is  not  excluded  and  hence  soon 
works  its  will  upon  the  milk  ;  and  in  most  cases 
chemicals  render  the  milk  unfit  for  food.    It  is 
here  that  sterilization  proves  itself  so  useful ;  it 
acts  as  a  perfect  preservative,  and  yet  in  no  way 
alters  the  character  of  the  milk.    It  also  makes 
milk  more  easily  digested,  and  increases  its  power 
of  assimilation.    A  child  will  thrive  upon  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  sterilized  than   unsterilized 
milk.     Here  is  encouragement  for  those  children 
who  have  small  appetites  !     Besides,  sterilization 
renders  milk  free  from  contagion.    Its  practical 
value  has  been  demonstrated  under  the  writer's 
observation.    A  child  of  three  years  of  age  be- 
came so  ill  from  drinking  the  milk  from  a  feverish 
cow  that  his  life  was  endangered ;  a  baby  living 
next  door  who  used  the  same  milk  at  the  same 
time  escaped  with  no  harm  whatever.    In  the 
latter  case  the  milk  had  been  sterilized   by  a 
watchful  mother. 

Now  for  a  few  practical  hints  for  the  steriliza- 
tion of  milk.       • 

Put  the  milk  which  a  child  will  require  for  one 
meal  in  a  bottle  with  a  generous-sized  mouth. 
One  with  a  rounded  bottom  is  also  preferable, 
because  more  easily  cleansed.  Have  as  many 
bottles  as  the  child  requires  meals  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Let  the  milk  come  up  to  about  two 
inches  of  the  top.  Cork  with  wads  of  pure  cot- 
ton which  have  been  slightly  browned  in  the  oven. 
Put  the  bottles  into  a  tlose  steamer,  and  expose 
to  heat  for  fully  an  hour.  The  older  the  milk  is, 
the  longer  it  will  require  to  be  steamed  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  germs.  If  a  long  journey,  like 
an  ocean  voyage,  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  well  to 
•team  the  milk  immediately  after  milking,  in 


order  to  guard  against  any  chance  of  failure. 
Don't  immerse  the  bottles  in  boiling  water. 
Steam  must  be  the  agent  in  sterilization,  in  order 
not  to  change  the  character  of  the  milk.  Any 
kind  of  a  steamer  may  do,  but  it  is  better  to  have 
one  with  two  covers,  one  of  which  is  called  a 
hood.  The  Arnold  steam  sterilizer  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  this  kind  of  a  hood,  and  it 
requires  very  little  attention  after  once  being  put 
on  the  fire.  Then,  too,  bottles  come  with  it  of  a 
desirable  shape  and  size,  and  it  has  a  convenient 
rack  to  hold  them  upright  and  keep  them  from 
jostling  one  another.  The  bottles  can  be  kept  in 
this  rack,  and  it  can  be  carried  easily  on  a  journey. 
It  is  obvious  that  after  the  milk  has  been  once 
sterilized  the  air  must  be  kept  from  it.  There- 
fore the  cotton  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
bottles  till  the  child  is  ready  to  use  the  milk.  If 
by  any  chance  it  has  come  out  in  the  steamer,  it 
must  be  replaced,  and  the  bottle  steamed  a  while 
longer.  If  it  is  desirable  to  carry  the  bottle  on  a 
journey,  without  the  convenience  of  the  rack  to 
keep  it  upright,  remove  the  cotton  while  the  bot- 
tle is  still  hot  in  the  steamer,  substitute  an  ordi- 
nary well-fitting  cork,  replace  the  cover  of  the 
steamer,  and  let  the  process  be  carried  on  a  few 
minutes  longer.  Then  press  the  cork  in  firmly, 
and  the  milk  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Still  a  Problem 

Dear  Outlook:  Is  it  too  late  for  a  word  more  about 
the  child  whom  you  discussed  some  weeks  ago  who 
elects  herself  de  irop  when  a  later  coiner  appears  f  It 
seems  to  me  not  only  "  a  question  for  mothers/1  but  for 
any  one  who  can  sympathize  with  the  child.  I  know 
how  such  children  suffer,  and  how  rarely  any  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  help  them.  Their  faults  are  not  attract 
ive  ones,  perhaps ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  the  faults  of 
the  majority. 

It  is  conveniently  taken  for  granted  that  the  child's 
conduct  Is  owing  to  some  bad  traits  or  feelings  which 
are  to  be  punished  or  blamed.  But  she  might  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  do  not  think  she  is  jealous 
in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  the  suggestion  that  she  is 
selfish  or  "  stingy  "  seems  to  me  not  only  unkind  but 
improbable.  Selfishness,  1  should  think,  would  induce 
the  child  to  say  to  the  newcomer, "  Go  away,  we  don't 
want  you  ?  rather  than,  "  I  will  go  away ;  you  don't 
want  me."  There  are  some  children  who,  when  told  in 
so  many  words  that  they  are  not  wanted,  will  hang 
around  and  force  themselves  into  whatever  is  going  on. 
Would  you  hold  that  they  are  overburdened  with  gener- 
osity or  self-forgetfulness  ?  Could  you  tell  a  story  about 
a  selfish  animal  In  which  he  was  represented  as  offering 
to  go  away  and  leave  the  treat,  dinner,  or  good  time  to 
the  ethers  ? 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  the  child  simply  tells  the  truth ; 
that  she  has  one  of  those  unfortunate  natures  which  are 
totally  lacking  in  self-confidence,  and  really  believes,  or 
greatly  fears,  that  no  one  does  want  her  companionship 
if  they  can  get  any  other.  If  she  is  allowed  to  go  without 
protest,  she  may  feel  very  lonely  and  left  out,  and  all  the 
readier  to  think  she  is  not  liked  or  wanted  next  time. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  is  "  morbid,"  but  before  she 
learns  what  the  word  means,  the  feeling  may  have  got 
too  strong  to  ever  be  overcome. 

The  suggestion  of  starting  a  game  that  it  takes  several 
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to  play  at  is  an  excellent  one  (in  fact,  just  wnat  I  was 
going  to  ssly  myself) ,  because  it  will  be  evident  to  her 
that  she  is  contributing  something  to  the  occasion,  and 
is  not  merely  a  fifth  wheel  (Did  you  ever  reflect  how  a 
fifth  wheel  must  feel  ?) 

There  is  a  passage  somewhere  in  *•  Friends  in  Coun- 
cil," that  I  think  will  bear  me  out.  Elesmere  is  discours- 
ing about  the  foolishness  of  feeling  slights,  which  he 
thinks  is  a  characteristic  of  jealousy,  or  "  claimative- 
ness ;"  and  says  that  he  always  interprets  an  apparent 
slight  in  such  or  such  a  way  (one  which  is  rather  flatter- 
ing to  himself) .  Some  one  interposes  the  remark  that  he 
should  remember  that  what  is  called  jealousy  may  have 
its  root  in  modesty— because  a  person  with  a  good  opin- 
ion of  himself  has  no  reason  to  envy  others.  To  which 
Elesmere  merely  replies,  ••  I  hate  modesty."  Elesmere 
was  a  charming  person,  but  he  certainly  had  a  good 
opinion  of  himself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

For  the  Defendant. 

This  little  girl,  who  has  been  the  text  of  sev- 
eral interesting  letters,  is  the  child  of  a  gentle, 
modest,  retiring  mother;  a  supersensitive  father, 
who  is  painfully  retiring,  and  never  responds  ex- 
cept to  persistent  attempts  to  engage  his  interest. 
Last  Christmas  morning  she  looked  at  all  her  gifts 
—and  they  were  many.  When  all  had  been  ex- 
amined, she  asked,  discontentedly,  " Is  this  all?" 
Her  enjoyment  in  what  she  had  received  depended 
on  the  difference  in  the  size  or  quantity  between 
hers  and  her  companions'.  If  hers  were  more  or 
larger,  they  gave  pleasure ;  otherwise  there  were 
tears  or  sulks  or  pouts.  What  would  this  indicate  ? 

The  Voice 
Dear  Outlook:  That  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  the 
vocal  chords  as  used  in  the  speaking  voice  exerts  a  great 
influence  on  the  general  health  is  apparent  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  but  the  fact  that  the  culture  of  the  voice 
has  a  close  relation  to  the  beauty  of  the  face  is  a  matter 
generally  overlooked.  The  rustic  boy  who  speaks  in  a 
guttural  monotone  is  pretty  apt  to  be  disfigured  with 
coarse  lips,  while  the  college  lad,  with  his  distinct  enun- 
ciation, shows  a  mouth  of  clear-cut,  classic  form.  And 
this  difference  is  the  result  of  a  natural  cause.  The 
muscles  of  the  lips  are  made  flexible  by  use ;  and  to 
acquire  this  flexibility  nothing  can  be  better  by  way 
of  practice  than  the  rapid  repetition  of  the  old  jin- 
gling rhymes ;  repeating,  for  instance, "  Peter  Piper  "  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  as  many  times  as  possible  with- 
out pause.  The  ease  with  which  this  is  done  depends 
upon  the  flexibility  of  one  particular  set  of  muscles  in 
the  lips.  Directly  these  muscles,  becoming  fatigued, 
refuse  to  act,  another  set  of  muscles  will  pronounce 
readily  another  rhyme,  bringing  the  difficult "  th  "  into 
exercise.  The  well-known  jingle  "  Theophihis  Thistle  " 
will  serve  this  purpose.  Let  it  be  pronounced  rapidly, 
but  distinctly  and  continuously.  The  set  of  muscles 
employed  in  doing  this  also  soon  becomes  fatigued,  too 
much  so  to  enunciate  clearly.  But  still  another  set  is 
reaily— quite  able  to  pronounce  the  difficult  consonance 
of  which  another  jingle  is  composed,  "  A  twister  in 
twisting  would  twist  him  a  twist,"  etc  All  this  is  but 
for  a  little  practice ;  distinct  speech  in  conversation  soon 
follows.  And  with  clear  enunciation  the  lips  assume 
curves  of  beauty,  while  the  mouth,  being  the  mobile 
feature  of  the  face,  gives  an  ever-changing  expression  to 
the  countenance.  And  more  than  this,  from  the  train- 
ing of  the  tones  of  the  voice  is  developed  that  something 
that  we  call  magnetism— that  sympathetic  current  of 
feeling  which  reaches  and  moves  the  heart  of.  the  lis- 
tener. E.  C.  B. 

The  voice  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  physical 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  speaker,  if  used 


naturally.  The  charm  of  the  public  speaker  lies 
very  largely  in  the  quality  of  voice  that  is  indic- 
ative of  the  sincerity  and  freedom  with  which 
he  presents  his  subject.  The  man  whose  power 
as  a  speaker  is  cumulative  has  his  voice  as  his 
servant ;  bis  brain  is  represented  or  misrepre- 
sented as  his  voice  carries  its  product  into  the 
hearts  as  well  as  the  ears  of  his  audience.  The 
nature  that  is  cultivated  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment is  the  one  that  the  voice  best  serves.  No 
man  is  truly  cultivated  whose  enunciation  is  not 
clear,  whose  voice  does  not  carry.  The  perfect  man 
makes  every  sense,  every  faculty,  serve  bim ;  he 
trains  his  body  to  serve  him.    The  ego  is  master. 

Small  Quarrels 

Dear  Outlook:  My  children  are  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eight,  and  have  never  seriously  disagreed  until 
within  six  months.  I  wish  that  parents  who  have  been 
successful  in  transforming  the  spirit  of  quarreling 
among  brothers  and  sisters  into  thoughtfulness  for  each 
other  would  tell  their  experience.  Do  all  children 
quarrel?  I  have  been  advised  not  to  worry  about  this 
recently  developed  trait,  for  I  was  assured  that  the  chil- 
dren will  get  over  it.  But  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  believe 
that  quarreling  is  a  habit  that  grows,  and  supplants  true 
brotherly  and  sisterly  relations  for  life.  1  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  "the  Law"  and  methods  of  the  Quaker 
mother  of  which  the  Spectator  wrote  in  last  week's  issue 
of  this  paper.  Do  those  children '  ever  quarrel  ?  If  so, 
what  would  the  mother  do  about  it  ?  S.  A.  S. 

The  bickerings  and  disagreements  that  prevail 
in  some  families  can  be  traced  sometimes  to  the 
failure  of  the  parents  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  children  as  to  time  and  to  place.  When  there 
is  this  failure,  the  children  are  not  taught  to  re- 
spect each  other's  rights,  and  because  of  this 
there  are  interference  and  aggression,  followed  by 
retaliation.  The  kindergarten  principle  which 
compels  the  child  to  regard  community  rights 
should  control  every  home.  To  prevent  quarrel- 
ing, find  the  cause.  Is  it  due  to  trespass  ?  Is  it 
due  to  malnutrition  ?  Is  it  due  to  overwork  in 
school?  Is  there  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the 
mother  ?  Have  the  children  been  taught  to  obey 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
they  were  asked  to  obey  ?  Are  they  trained  to  a 
common  interest  in  any  one  thing — music,  books, 
birds  ? — any  outside  interest  that  can  become  a 
family  interest  ? 

An  Educator  on  Manual  Training 
Dr.  Gilbert,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Newaik,  N.  J.,  recently  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  laid  stress  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  training  that  comes  through  the 
use  of  the  hands.  He  protested  against  the  idea 
that  manual  training  meant  the  learning  of  a 
trade;  it  is  training  in  manual  expression.  He 
deplored  the  break  in  manual  training  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  grades  where  tools  are 
introduced.  The  hands  could  express  an  idea  as 
clearly  as  language ;  the  difference  was  in  the  form 
of  expression.  Dr.  Gilbert's  recognized  position 
among  educational  experts  makes  his  opinion 
authoritative. 
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HE  proverbial  Queen's 
weather  prevailed  in  Lon- 
don last  week,  and  gave 
the  final  touch  to  what 
was  probably  the  most 
impressive  public  pag- 
eant in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  other  pageants 
more  brilliant;  there  has  never  been 
any  which  so  completely  represented 
the  civilization  of  the  globe,  expressing 
itself  freely  and  almost  spontaneously 
through  every  manifestation  of  royalty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  almost 
passionate  attachment  of  the  English  peo- 
ple for  their  Queen,  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  this  attachment  is  based  not 
not  only  on  appreciation  of  private  char- 
acter, but  also  upon  the  splendid  expan- 
sion of  the  English  race  during  her  reign. 
Vast  crowds,  probably  the  vastest  ever 
collected  in  any  single  locality ;  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  of  a  great  number 
of  nationalities;  many  princes  and  pre- 
miers; splendid  decorations  and  perfect 
management,  gave  the  celebrations  of 
the  week  in  London  and  elsewhere  a 
perfection  of  order  and  form  which  such 
ceremonials  often  lack.  The  Queen 
seems  to  have  borne  the  fatigues  of  the 
week  with  astonishing  vitality,  and  is 
described  by  the  correspondents  as  show- 
ing in  every  way  her  intense  enjoyment 
of  a  world-wide  expression  of  admiration 
and  affection.  As  an  act  of  homage 
nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  received  by 
any  earthly  ruler,  and  it  is  eminently 
satisfactory  that  this  unique  act  of  homage 
from  the  world  was  paid  to  one  so  worthy 
to  receive  it  The  celebration  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  utmost  skill  so  as  to 
present  nearly  all  the  phases  of  English 
life,  but  it  culminated  in  a  magnificent 
exposition  of  the  imperial  idea.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  key  of  the  celebra- 


tion has  been  the  presence  of  the  eleven 
Colonial  Premiers,  and  the  use  of  the 
occasion  to  cement  still  more  closely  the 
ties  which  bind  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country. 

6 

The  imperial  idea  was  impressively  em- 
phasized by  the  naval  review  which  took 
place  off  Portsmouth  last  Saturday.  To 
some  onlookers  it  must  have  seemed  the; 
most  important  demonstration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jubilee,  and  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  British  war-power  it  was  the 
most  significant.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  war-ships  present  (our  repre- 
sentative being  the  Brooklyn)  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  were  ships  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  The  notable  naval  work  of  the 
past  decade  is  evident  when  we  realize 
that  all  of  the  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats 
at  Portsmouth  were  built  during  that 
time,  and  that  only  four  of  the  battle-ships 
were  in  service  at  the  other  jubilee  cele- 
bration in  1887.  It  is  said  that  during 
these  ten  years  Great  Britain  has  spent  a 
billion  dollars  on  naval  defense.  Granted 
that  this  exhibition  of  power  is  necessary, 
the  enormous  cost  must  weigh  heavily  on 
the  taxpayers.  That  which  has  been 
attempted,  however,  has  been  amply 
achieved — namely,  the  world's  renewed 
conviction  that  "Britannia  rules  the 
waves,"  for  the  number  and  power  of 
British  vessels  form  the  defense  of  an  em- 
pire on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  When 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  in 
1837,  the  navy  list  comprised  129  ships, 
the  largest  of  which  had  a  displacement 
of  four  thousand  tons.  This  year's  navy 
list  comprises  439  vessels,  with  a  total 
displacement  of  nearly  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  tons. 


All  the  leading  Governments  of  the 
world  were  present  by  representatives  at 
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the  Jubilee,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  special  representative  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  was  treated  with 
the  most  conspicuous  and  special  attention 
and  courtesy.  Our  representative  was 
singled  out  among  all  the  ambassadors  of 
the  great  nations  as  the  recipient  of  royal 
attention ;  was  given  a  foremost  place 
on  the  day  of  the  great  celebration,  as 
was  also  General  Miles  in  the  procession ; 
was  invited  to  the  most  exclusive  din- 
ners and  parties;  was  the  only  foreign 
representative  not  a  royal  prince  on  the 
royal  yacht  at  the  time  of  the  review ; 
and  in  every  possible  way  received  un- 
usual attention  and  honor.  This  was  not 
a  matter  of  accident;  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  give  to 
the  United  States  a  place  of  precedence 
in  the  great  festival,  because  the  United 
States  stands  nearer  to  England  in  blood, 
history,  and  political  organization  than 
any  other  country.  The  two  great  na- 
tions are  kinsmen,  and  the  English  people 
recognized  that  kinship  and  honored  it  in 
every  possible  way  last  week.  The  hand 
of  friendship  which  they  held  out  in  the 
day  of  their  rejoicing  will  not  be  thrust 
aside  by  the  people  of  America.  What- 
ever may  be  said  by  some  public  men, 
and  however  the  antagonism  to  England 
may  be  used  from  time  to  time  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  the  American  people  are, 
below  all  divisions  of  time  and  national 
antagonisms,  the  kinsmen  of  the  English 
people.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
President  McKinley's  gracious  letter  to 
the  Queen,  and  the  gracious  response 
which  it  has  received  in  every  possible 
form  from  the  English  Government 
and  the  English  people,  furnish  the  best 
evidence  of  the  essential  unity  in  feel- 
ing, tradition,  and  political  ideals  of  the 
two  great  families  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race.  Standing  on  a  ground  of 
absolute  equality  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, unwilling  to  receive  any  favor  or  to 
overlook  any  slight,  but  with  measureless 
possibilities  of  friendship  with  a  respect- 
ed equal,  this  country  can  count  on  the 
friendship  of  England  in  any  great  or 
sore  trial,  and  England  can  count  on  the 
friendship  of  America  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  Law  of  Association  Amendment  Bill, 


commented  upon  in  these  columns  two 
weeks  ago,  has  met  with  a  severe  setback, 
which  must  be  taken,  in  view  of  the  Em- 
peror's known  determination  to  push  the 
bill  through,  as  a  deliberate  notification  to 
the  Kaiser  that  Germany  is  not  yet  at 
his  feet.  The  Deputies  have  defeated  the 
amendments  which  would  have  practically 
put  all  political  association  and  expression 
of  opinion  through  public  meetings  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police  magistrates, 
and  which  would,  therefore,  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  almost  complete  suppression  of 
public  opinion  in  Prussia.  In  the  form  in 
which  the  bill  is  now  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  it  merely  excludes  minors  from 
political  meetings  and  associations,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  that  it  will 
pass  in  the  offensive  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  submitted.  The  Prussian  Con- 
stitution insures  to  every  male  Prussian, 
without  regard  to  age,  the  right  to  attend 
public  meetings,  and  the  bill,  even  as 
amended,  involves,  therefore,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  This  involves 
several  considerable  delays  and  the  opera- 
tion of  a  good  deal  of  legislative  machinery, 
and  at  some  point  in  ffie  process  the  bill  is 
likely  to  be  killed.  The  belief  is  very  general 
among  the  German  Liberals  that  the  bill 
is  even  more  significant  than  it  seemed  at 
the  start;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
initial  move  in  a  well-planned  and  com- 
prehensive reactionary  programme.  The 
Liberals  are  in  arms  all  over  Germany 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a  policy, 
and  many  of  the  open-minded  Conserva- 
tives are  equally  aga'nst  it.  Prussia,  as 
the  home  of  the  military  spirit,  is,  very 
naturally,  the  home  of  the  reactionaries — 
the  strong,  old-fashioned  Germ  an  Toryism ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
old  German  Toryism  was  absolute  in  its 
antagonism  to  all  modern  political  thought, 
and  to  everything  like  freedom  of  popular 
action.  That  the  bill  is  unpopular  even 
in  Prussia,  and  has  been  robbed  of  its 
most  offensive  features  in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  German  Toryism,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
Empire  is  against  the  one-man  power 
which  the  Emperor  is  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing. _ 

Prince  Kropotkin  has  recently  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  Geographical  Journal"  a 
very  interesting  analysi*  of  the  census  tf 
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the  Russian  Empire  which  was  completed 
early  in  the  present  year  and  which  was 
the  first  general  census  ever  taken  in  that 
country.  According  to  this  census  it  ap- 
pears that  the  population  of  the  Russian 
Empire  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  very  evenly  divided  between  the 
two  sexes,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
territory  of  the  Empire  is  suggested  by  the 
statement  that  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  square  mile  is  2,5.  Forty 
years  ago  an  official  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Russia  placed  it  at  about  sixty- 
seven  millions,  and  if  this  estimate  were 
to  be  accepted  as  accurate  it  would  appear 
that  Russia  has  almost  doubled  her  popu- 
lation in  that  period ;  but  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  Russia  has  had  any  such 
growth  of  population.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  estimate  was  inaccurate. 
There  are  in  the  Empire  nineteen  large 
towns,  of  which  St  Petersburg,  with  its 
one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  stands  at  the  head, 
Moscow  following  with  one  million,  and 
Warsaw  with  one-half  million.  The  ex- 
tent of  th$.  Empire  makes  its  problems 
somewhat  like, our  own,  for  there  is  al- 
ways a  new  section  to  be  settled  in  Russia, 
a  new  country  to  be  opened  up  and  or- 
ganized. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  under  the  conditions  of  Russian 
society  and  government  anything  like  the 
progress  will  be  made  which  has  been 
made  in  this  country ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  great  energy  is  being  shown  and 
vast  enterprises  undertaken,  such  as  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  no  one  antici- 
pates, even  in  the  richest  parts  of  Siberia, 
any  such  growth  as  has  been  seen  in  our 
own  West  during  the  last  thirty  years. 


Last  week,  ia  the  United  States  Senate, 
Mr.  Morgan  introduced  an  ordinary  bill 
providing  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  bill  is  introduced, 
not  to  embarrass  the  Administration,  but 
to  provide  for  certain  additional  steps, 
and  to  attain  the  desired  end  by  simple 
majorities  in  House  and  Senate.  The 
treaty  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
the  Senate,  and,  while  the  annexation 
scheme  has,  apparently,  a  majority  of 
-Senators  in  its  favor,  it  may  not  command 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  purchase  of  Florida 


and  the  admission  of  Texas  were  effected 
by  Congressional  bills.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  comment  made  in  other 
countries  on  the  proposed  annexation. 
The  principal  comment,  of  course,  has 
come  from  Japan,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  come  in  the  form  of  a  protest, 
since  annexation  would  deprive  the  resi- 
dent Japanese  in  the  islands  of  rights  to 
which  they  are  now  entitled  under  the 
existing  Hawaiian-Japanese  treaty.  1  here 
are  about  twenty-five  thousand  Japanese 
in  Hawaii,  with  large  property  rights,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  citizens, 
but  in  the  event  of  annexation  they  could 
not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  decisions  of  our  Circuit  Courts  are 
to  the  effect  that  no  Asiatic  can  become 
a  citizen  in  this  country.  In  case  of 
annexation  not  only  would  the  Hawaiian 
Japanese  lose  the  right  to  votA,  but  their 
large  interests  would  in  so  far  become 
jeopardized.  The  existing  treaty  can 
be  terminated  only  by  mutual  consent, 
and  Japan  justly  contends  that,  so  long 
as  she  insists  upon  keeping  it  in  force,  it 
cannot,  be  abrogated.  Japan  also  insists 
that,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  her  pres- 
ent claims  must  be  acknowledged  and 
accepted  by  our  Government.  While 
their  tone  is  generally  moderate,  the 
Japanese  newspapers  accuse  us  of  bad 
faith  with  regard  to  Hawaii.  The  Lon- 
don "  Daily  Graphic  "  says,  however,  that 
"  Japan  is  likely  to  defeat  her  own  ends 
by  addressing  a  bellicose  remonstrance  to 
the  United  States  on  the  subject .  of 
Hawaii.  The  policy  of  annexation  is  not 
very  popular  in  America,  but  any  attempt 
at  dictation  will  only  be  resented,  and 
will  strengthen  the  case  for  the  annexa- 
tionists by  the  suggestion  of  an  eventual 
Japanese  annexation.1' 


Of  more  significance  than  irresponsible 
newspaper  comment  is  that  of  the  princi- 
pal Russian  journal,  the  "  Novoe  Vremya," 
for  in  Russia  Government  censorship  is 
everywhere  present.  This  paper  vigor- 
ously protests  against  the  proposed  action, 
which,  it  adds,  may  soon  be  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  annex  Cuba.  It  declares 
that  "  Europe  has  every  reason  to  oppose 
the  strengthening  of  the  United  States  in 
-the  New  World,  and  must  be  ready  to 
support  Spain  if  she  is  threatened  with 
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the  loss  of  Cuba."  Such  a  semi-official 
protest  comes  like  a  clap  of  thunder  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  Not  only  has  Russian 
friendship  to  the  United  States  become 
almost  proverbial,  but  Russian  interests 
are  so  far  removed  from  Hawaii  as  to  give 
no  pretense  to  any  claim  to  be  consulted 
in  the  matter.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  opposition  to  the  United 
States  may  have  been  instigated  by 
Japan,  Russia  to  receive  compensation  in 
Korea ;  by  others  that  Russia,  as  the  mort- 
gagee of  China,  is  opposing  Japan  and 
the  United  States  too,  for  Hawaii  might 
be  a  convenient  dumping-ground  later. 
As  to  the  support  of  Spain,  it  would  be 
remarkable  indeed  if  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean dynasties  again  formed  a  "Holy 
Alliance  "  to  interfere  with  New  World 
progress.  In  contrast  with  the  above,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  the  official  expres- 
sion of  British  diplomacy.  There  is  an 
additional  satisfaction,  too,  from  the  fact 
that  (with  considerable  justice)  we  have 
been  loudly  accusing  Great  Britain  of  a 
settled  "  land-grabbing  "  policy,  no  matter 
how  good  the  ensuing  government.  Last 
week,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Beckett  asked  "whether  Great  Britain 
proposes  to  allow  this  most  important 
coaling-station  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  without  protest."  Mr. 
Curzon,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  for 
the  Foreign  Office,  said  in  reply  that  it 
would  be  the  object  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
er nme  nt  to  see  that  whatever  rights,  accord- 
ing to  international  law,  belonged  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  British  subjects  were  fully 
maintained. 


An  interesting  letter,  apparently  con- 
taining semi-official  information  from  au- 
thoritative sources,  is  published  in  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  which  indicates 
greater  reason  for  hope  of  some  interna- 
tional action  looking  toward  bimetallism 
than  anything  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
while.  The  letter  indicates  that  the  Bi- 
metallic Commissioners  sent  over  from 
this  country — Messrs.  Wolcott,  Steven- 
son, and  Paine — have  already  proceeded 
far  enough  in  their  negotiations  to  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England  will  unite  with  the 
United  States  in  a  new  International  Con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  seriously  con- 


sidering the  practicability  of  agreeing 
upon  a  basis  of  parity  between  gold  and 
silver,  with  the  aim  of  restoring  the  latter 
metal  to  currency  as  a  standard  of  value, 
and  that  the  delegates  to  this  Conference 
will  be  men  sincerely  desirous  of  coming 
to  an  international  agreement  upon  this 
subject 


If  an  international  agreement  for  bi- 
metallism can  be  reached  on  any  reason- 
able ratio,  the  currency  question  would  be 
taken  out  of  politics  for  at  least  a  consid- 
erable time  to  come,  and  the  way  prepared 
to  realize  the  dream  of  some  great  finan- 
cial prophets — a  world  currency  union 
analogous  to  the  postal  union  which 
already  exists.  An  agreement  between 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  globe 
upon  a  common  standard  of  values,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  currency  in  so  far  com- 
mon that  the  coinage  of  one  country 
would  pass  at  par  in  all  other  countries, 
would  do  more  for  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood  than  any  other  act,  save  such 
a  federation  of  nations  as  would  establish 
equal  reciprocal  trade  relation's  between 
them  all.  Not  even  an  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  would  do  more  to 
promote  peace  and  prevent  war.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post"  takes  the  letter  to  the  New  York 
"  Tribune  "  in  a  characteristically  jaunty 
fashion ;  but  we  believe,  notwithstanding, 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  quite  seriously ;  and 
that,  although  the  prospect  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  is  still  remote,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  earnestly  and  effectually  moving 
in  the  direction  of  fulfilling  its  promise  to 
endeavor  to  secure  international  bimetal- 
lism, and  that  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
that  result  is  by  no  means  so  wholly 
chimerical  as  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  be. 


For  there  has  long  been  an  influential 
party  in  Germany,  primarily  representing 
agricultural  interests,  and  interpreted  by 
a  no  less  influential  leader  than  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  is  favorable  to  inter- 
national bimetallism.  This  party  is  the 
dominant  one  in  France,  which  has  appar- 
ently been  reluctantly  forced  into  mono- 
metallism, and  indeed  can  hardly  be 
called,  in    strictness  of   speech,   mono- 
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metallic.  In  England  the  banking  inter- 
est, which  the  world  over  favors  the  gold 
standard,  has  been  dominant.  But  even 
in  England  those  interested  in  the  East 
India  trade,  including  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party  among  the  manufacturers,  are 
bimetallists ;  the  leading  teachers  of  polit- 
ical economy  are,  with  possibly  one  ex- 
ception, bimetallists;  and  a  consideiable 
proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  in  both 
numbers  and  influence,  in  the  pres- 
ent Government  are  more  or  less  fa- 
vorable to  bimetallism.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  reasonable  prospect  that,  if  an 
International  Conference  is  held,  bi- 
metahists  would  he  appointed  to  it;  in 
other  words,  that  the  delegates  would 
be  appointed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  agreement,  as  heretofore, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  an 
agreement  cannot  be  reached.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  any  such  ratio  as 
sixteen  to  one  would  be  agreed  upon ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
if  an  agreement  upon  any  rational  ratio 
is  reached,  there  will  be  no  such  attempt 
to  establish  '  hree  silver  coinage  in  th'V 
country,  regardless  of  other  nations,  as 
would  appreciably  affect  the  elections  in 
1900. 

6 
The  important  tariff  schedules  disposed 
of  last  week  were  wool  and  silk.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  silk  schedules  the  most 
interesting  incident  was  the  declaration  of 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  that  the  spe- 
cific duties  on  silk  woven  fabrics  ranged 
from  75  per  cent  on  the  dearest  qualities 
to  700  per  cent,  on  the  cheapest.  When 
Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  denied  the 
existence  of  700  per  cent  duties,  Senator 
Jones  exhibited  a  piece  of  Japanese  pon- 
gee silk  valued  at  8  cents  a  yard,  on 
which  the  duty  would  be  62)4  cents. 
The  Democrats  proposed  a  series  of 
amendments  restricting  the  duties  to  60 
per  cent,  75  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  and 
finally  200  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These 
were  suppoited  by  the  Populists  and  by 
most  of  the  silver  Republicans,  but  were 
in  all  cases  defeated*  The  wool  sched- 
ules finally  agreed  upon  increased  the 
rates  upon  clothing  wools  almost  to  the 
level  named  in  the  Dingley  Bill,  and  kept 
the  rate  on  carpet  wools  much  higher. 
The  significant  incident  in  the  disposal 


of  these  schedules  was  the  vote  of  Sena- 
tors Quay  and  Penrose  against  the  higher 
tariff  on  carpet  wools.  That  the  Senators 
of  Pennsylvania  should  thus  join  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  in  declaring 
that  the  tariff  was  a  tax  created  no  little 
amusement  The  informal  discussions  of 
the  week  seemed  to  promise  a  high  tax 
on  hides,  but  no  tax  on  tea  or  on  bank 
checks,  and  no  increase  in  the  tax  on 
beer.  The  distinctively  revenue  features 
of  the  Senate  bill  may  be  altogether 
abandoned. 

The  Ohio  Republican  Convention  and 
the  Iowa  Fusion  Conventions  held  last 
week  opened  the  most  important  State 
campaigns  of  the  present }  ear.  In  Ohio 
party  tradition  prevented  a  contest  over 
the  renomination  of  Governor  Bushnell, 
and  the  result  of  the  primaries  had  as- 
sured the  indorsement  of  Senator  Hanna 
to  succeed  himself.  The  only  point  for 
conflict  remaining  was  the  question  which 
of  these  two  men  should  name  the  chair- 
man of  the  Campaign  Committee.  Gov- 
ernor Bushnell  represents  the  Foraker 
faction  of  Ohio  Republicans,  while  Sen- 
ator Hanna  represents  his  own  faction 
and  that  with  which  President  McKinley 
is  most  closely  identified.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  "  Administration  "  faction. 
Prior  to  the  State  Convention  Governor 
Bushnell  seemed  to  take  the  position  that 
unless  his  faction  could  secure  the  re- 
election of  Chairman  Kurtz  to  take  charge 
of  the  campaign  he  would  decline  renomi- 
nation. At  the  Convention,  however,  it 
was  found  that  Senator  Hanna  controlled 
seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-one  districts, 
with  two  more  in  doubt,  and  Governor 
Bushnell  capitulated.  Senator  Hanna 
consented  to  the  selection  of  a  new  chair- 
man not  identified  with  either  faction; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Foraker  machine 
was  signal.  The  platform  adopted  was 
less  satisfactory.  The  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii was  indorsed,  and  a  tariff  on  raw 
wool  which  would  cause  the  entire  Amer- 
ican supply  to  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try was  demanded.  The  currency  prob- 
lems were  practically  ignored,  save  in  a 
general  indoisement  of  the  St.  Louis 
platform.  The  civil  service  resolution  ran 
as  follows : 

We  denounce  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  by  President  Cleveland  in  those 
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orders  which  extended  its  operation  beypnd  its 
purpose  and  intent,  and  demand  such  revocation 
of  orders  or  modification  of  the  law  as  will  ac- 
complish its  manifest  purpose. 

The  Iowa  Fusion  Conventions  .  were 
especially  important  because  they  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  making  per- 
'  manent  the  union  of  all  the  elements 
which  supported  Mr.  Bryan,  last  year. 
To  prevent  this  the  Republicans  in  Iowa 
—like  those  in  Ohio  and  a  few  other 
States — carried  through  the  last  Legisla- 
ture a  law  forbidding  any  candidate's 
name  to  appear  in  more  than  one  column 
on  the  official  ballot.  This  law,  instead 
of  destroying  fusion  in  Iowa,  bids  fair  to 
make  it  closer.  The  three  elements  of 
the  fusion  forces  in  Iowa,  indignant  at 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  for  common 
candidates  under  their  original  party  em- 
blems, held  their  conventions  in  the  same 
city  at  tie  same  time,  and  agreed  upon 
a  common  ticket  to  be  supported  under 
the  Democratic  emblem.  The  silver 
Republicans  were  permitted  to  name 
the  candidates  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Populists  to  name  the  candidate 
for  Railroad  Commissioner.  The  Demo- 
crats made  the  nomination  of  Governor 
and  Supreme  Court  Judge,  selecting  for 
Governor  ex-Congressman  White,  whose 
speech  as  temporary  chairman  eulogizing 
Mr.  Bryan  carried  the  Convention  by 
storm*  The  concessions  made  to  the 
minor  parties  in  the  matter  of  candidates, 
however,  were  less  impoitant  than  the 
concessions  made  in  the  platform.  Be- 
cause of  the  prohibition  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Silver  Republicans 
and  Populists,  the  "  liberal "  liquor  plank 
urged  by  ex- Congressman  Hayes  from 
the  German  district  was  rejected,  and  the 
Democratic  party  practically  accepted  the 
leadership  of  its  old  prohibition  Congress- 
man, General  Weaver.  On  corporation 
questions  the  platform  was  equally  satis- 
factory to  the  Populists.  One  important 
plank  demands  a  return  to  the  old  law 
forbidding  contracts  between  railroads 
and  their  employees  exempting  the  roads 
from  liability  for  accident,  and  another 
demands  the  adoption  of  the  Indiana  and 
Ohio  method  of  taxing  inter-State  corpora- 
tions on  the  proportion  of  their  capital  in- 
vested in  the  commonwealth.    Although 


some  Popuhsts  still  protested  against 
accepting  the  Democratic  name,  it  Ss 
believed  that  the  fusion  will  be  practically 
complete. 


The  current  issue  of  "  The  Direct  Leg- 
islation Record  ",  contains  the  text  of  the 
direct  legislation  measures  passed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  South  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska at  their  recent  sessions.  The  South 
Dakota  measure  is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  come  before  the  voters 
at  the  general  election  in  the  fall  of  1898. 
If  adopted,  any  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  that  State  may  by  petition  require  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  any  measure 
whose  enactment  into  law  they  oppose  or 
advocate.  Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
is  badly  drafted,  and  on  that  account  may 
not  secure  the  votes  of  all  who  believe 
that  purer  legislation  and  more  intelligent 
citizenship  will  result  from  the  proposed 
reform.  The  Nebraska  measure  is  a  law 
relating  to  the  government  of  counties 
and  municipal  subdivisions  of  every  sort 
It  provides  that  ordinance^  passed  by  the 
local  councils  ihattwiil  ^w  iirto  effect  for 
thirty  days,  except  where  they  relate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  or  health, 
or  provide  for  appropriations  not  exceed- 
ing those  for  the  same  purposes  the  year 
preceding.  Within  the  thirty  days  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  may  by  petition 
require  that  the  ordinance  be  submitted 
to  the  whole  people  at  the  next  election. 
Twenty  per  cent,  may  require  that  a  spe- 
cial election  be  held  for  the  consideration 
of  the  measure  objected  to.  The  same 
percentages  of  the  voters  may  require  that 
new  measures  be  considered  by  the  coun- 
cils and  passed  upon  by  the  voters,  both 
in  the  -form  in  which  the  council  redrafts 
them  and  that  in  which  the  measure  was 
originally  proposed.  This  law  is  much 
more  conservative  than  the  Swiss  meas- 
ures after  which  it  is  modeled,  and  very 
likely  it  will  be  invoked  but  rarely.  Never- 
theless, the  general  body  of  the  citizens 
will  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  force 
their  representatives  to  carry  out  the  pub- 
lic will. 


In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  we  have 
received  from  the  private  secretary  of 
Governor  Johnston,  of  Alabama,  an  ac* 
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cotmt  of  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  the 
lynching  of  the  negroes  arrested  near 
•Decatur  three  weeks  ago,  charged  with 
the  same  crime  that  occasioned  the  out- 
break at  Urbana,  Ohio.  On  the  morning 
of  June  10  the  Governor  was  informed  of 
the  arrest  of  the  two  negroes,  and  that, 
after  a  preliminary  trial,  they  had  been 

-quietly  taken  twenty-five  miles  away  to 
Huntsville  for  safe-keeping.  About  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  same  day  he  received  from 
the  sheriff  at  Huntsville    the  following 

■  telegram: 

I  have  reason  to  apprehend  mob  from  Decatur 
to  lynch  two  negro  [criminals].  Two  hundred 
men  captured  freight  train  last  night,  but  were 
side-tracked  at  Greenbrier,  thirteen'  miles  west  of 
here.    Please  order  military  to  protect  prisoners. 

The  Governor  at  once  wired  the  company 
of  militia  at  Huntsville  to  report  to  the 
sheriff  for  orders,  the  Adjutant-General  to 
express  2,000  cartridges  by  noon  train, 
and  the  company  at  Birmingham  to  arm 
and  stand  ready  to  move  to  Huntsville. 
At  the  same  time  he  telegraphed  the 
sheriff:  "You  must  not  permit  the  pris- 
oners to  be  taken  from  your  custody."  At 
half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  the  sheriff 
telegraphed  that  more  troops  might  be 
needed,  and  the  Governor  ordered  the 
Birmingham  troops  to  Huntsville,  and  di- 
rected them  to  return  to  Birmingham 
with  the  prisoners.  These  orders  were 
promptly  executed,  and  the  prisoners 
safely  conveyed  to  the  jail  at  Birming- 
ham, far  from  the  scene  of  the  excitement 
Against  these  energetic  measures  there 
was  not  even  an  arm  raised  by  the  mob. 
Law  and  order  triumphed  because  the 
public  officials  were  manifestly  determined 
that  they  should.  Governor  Johnston, 
whose  position  in  this  matter  deserves  the 
highest  commendation,  writes  us : 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  mob  violence  is  to  let  it  be  fully  under- 
stood that  there  will  be  no  temporizing  with 
wrong-doing,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  law  will 
discharge  their  duty  fully  and  fearlessly.  The 
peat  trouble  in  most  instances  is  temporizing  and 
permitting  the  lawless  to  think  that  no  resistance 
will  be  made.  Very  few  will  undertake  to  break 
open  a  jail  and  take  a  prisoner  out  if  they  believe 
that  they  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  whenever 
such  an  attempt  is  made. 

® 

The  eight-oared  boat-race  between  the 

- "  'varsity  crews  "  of  Cornell,  Yale,  and 

Harvard  which  was  rowed  on  the  Hudson 

ft  Poughkeepsie  Friday  afternoon,  June 


25,  was  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  and 
exciting  contest  in  the  history  of  Amer 
ican  intercollegiate  athletics.  Several 
causes  brought  together  a  great  body  of 
spectators,  who  crowded  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  observation  train  which  followed 
the  crews  on  the  West  Shore  Railway 
along  the  river's  edge*  the  fleet  of  steam- 
boats and  yachts,  and  the  lofty  bridge  which 
spans  the  Hudson  near  the  finish  line  of  the 
race.  The  course  itself  is  a  noble  one — 
broad,  accessible,  and  picturesque ;  it  was 
the  first  college  boat-race  for  many  years 
in  which  the  two  great  champions  of 
aquatic  sports,  Yale  and  Harvard,  have 
admitted  a  third  contestant ;  finally,  the 
race  was  expected  to  test  the  comparative 
merits  of  American  and  English  methods 
of  rowing  and  training.  Mr.  R.  C.  Leh- 
mann, a  famous  English  amateur  oarsman, 
educated  at  Cambridge  University  and 
noted  for  the  numerous  winning  crews  he 
has  trained  on  English  waters,  had  been 
coaching  Harvard  for  the  race  since  last 
December.  Mr.  Robert  Cook,  better  and 
more  affectionately  known  among  Yale 
men  as  "  Bob  "  Cook,  was  supposed  to  be 
teaching  the  Yale  crew  an  Anglo-American 
stroke,  so  to  speak;  while  Mr.  Charles 
Courtney,  the  well-known  professional 
trainer  of  Cornell,  was  thought  to  be  car- 
rying out  American  rowing  ideas  pure 
and  simple.  Cornell  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, beating  Yale  easily  and  Harvard 
badly,  the  inference  being  that  American 
professional  training  is  superior  to  that  of 
an  English  amateur.  While  Harvard's  dis- 
appointment, since  new  hope  had  sprung 
up  among  her  supporters  after  many  suc- 
cessive defeats,  was  bitter,  the  rowing 
management,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  invite 
Mr.  Lehmann  to  try  again  next  year. 
This,  we  should  say,  is  wise ;  a  radically 
new  system  of  rowing  can  hardly  be  taught, 
learned,  or  tested  in  one  season.  Mr. 
Lehmann  is  to  be  thanked  for  having 
shown  Americans  how  unselfish  the  fra- 
ternal university  spirit  and  how  gentle- 
manly the  true  sporting  spirit  may  be, 
while  Cornell  deserves  sill  the  congratula- 
tions showered  upon  her  for  a  clearly  wpn 
and  modestly  accepted  victory. 


The  iron  industry  continues  in  a  de- 
pressed condition,  but  there  are  now  signs 
of  business  improvement  elsewhere.  Dux* 
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ing  the  past  six  weeks  the  average  of  the 
stock  market  has  advanced  about  four  dol- 
lars a  share,  though  some  active  stocks  have 
risen  three  times  that  amount  Present 
railway  earnings  are  about  one-fifth  below 
those  in  1892.  The  industry  has  been 
already  affected  by  the  encouraging  agri- 
cultural situation.  Harvesting  in  some 
winter  wheat  States  has  been  attended 
with  surprisingly  good  results.  Accord- 
ing to  "  Dun's  Review,"  800,000  tons  is 
now  called  the  minimum  from  California, 
and  some  statisticians  reckon  on  sixty 
million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  beyond 
the  Government  estimate.  Spring  wheat 
is  doing  well,  and  a  larger  cotton  crop  is 
expected  than  at  first  Another  encour- 
aging feature  is  the  notable  demand  for 
commercial  loans,  much  of  it  from  East- 
ern textile  mills.  Of  nine  large  banks, 
the  journal  above  quoted  says  that  one 
bank  has  loaned  only  on  such  paper,  five 
others  from  55  to  80  per  cent,  of  their 
loans,  and  the  rest  at  least  half.  Some 
banks  report  the  best  demand  of  that 
character  for  many  years.  There  has 
latterly  been  an  increase  in  demand  for 
all  textile  goods.  Mills  are  therefore 
somewhat  better  emplo)ed.  Most  of  the 
wool  purchases  are  for  speculation.  The 
tariff  discussions  at  Washington  are  affect- 
ing this  special  market,  as  many  another. 
The  holdings  of  gold  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  excess  of  outstanding  certifi- 
cates are  nearly  $143,000,000.  The  cash 
balance  is  about  the  same  as  eight  months 
ago,  but  the  Treasury  has  about  $27,000,- 
000  more  gold  now  than  then. 


We  decline  to  believe  that  the  news- 
paper criticism  of  the  volume  on  "  South- 
ern Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Trent,  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  which  was  recently  reviewed  by  The 
Outlook,  represents  the  better  sense  of  the 
Southern  people.  Professor  Trent's  treat- 
ment of  Southern  topics,  and  especially  of 
Southern  statesmen,  has  been  sympathetic 
and  scholarly,  and  the  South  ought  to 
rejoice  at  the  presence  of  a  man  of  such 
culture  and  bieadih  of  view.  It  is  the 
purest  and  narrowest  provincialism  which 
objects  to  a  candid  summing  up  of  men 
or  events.  Professor  Trent  has  treated 
the  Southern  leaders  of  the  old  time  with 
great  intelligence,   and,  therefore,  with 


discrimination;  he  has  pointed  out  their 
limitations  and  errors  precisely  as  every 
Northern  historian  points  out  the  limita- 
tions and  errors  of  Northern  statesmen, 
and  as  the  historian  of  every  cultivated 
country  points  out,  without  hesitation  or 
apology,  the  shortcomings  and  errors  of 
its  public  men.  To  criticise  a  scholar  for 
doing  thisVork  is  not  only  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  narrowest  kind  of  local  feeling, 
but  it  is  to  invite  the  scholar  to  become 
as  uncritical,  as  unhistoric,  and  as  unsci- 
entific as  his  critics.  The  Southern  peo- 
ple, however,  like  the  Northern  people, 
are  distinctly  better  than  their  average 
newspaper.  The  same  comment  applies 
to  Professor  Houston,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  who  has  been  accused  of  laying 
a  profane  hand  upon  the  "  lost  cause  " 
because  he  has  criticised  the  nullification 
theories  of  Calhoun.  That  is  precisely 
what  a  great  body  of  the  most  eminent 
Southerners  are  doing,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  freedom  which  the  South 
needs  to  develop  for  its  own  freer  and 
more  vigorous  life. 

6 
The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College,  celebrated  this 
year,  was  of  National  interest,  because 
this  College  was  the  pioneer  in  America's 
great  work  for  the  higher  education  of 
men  intending  to  remain  farmers.  The 
College  was  opened  for  students  May  13, 
1857.  Originally  established  by  the  State, 
and  for  a  time  supported  by  legislative 
appropriations,  it  became  in  1862  the  re- 
cipient of  Federal  aid  under  the  "  Morrill 
Act"  of  that  year.  This  act  granted  to 
each  State  certain  lands,  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  which  were  to  be  held  in  tiust 
by  the  State  as  a  perpetual  endowment 
fund  for  institutions  devoted  to  education 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
In  Michigan,  with  about  half  the  lands 
sold,  the  annual  interest  on  this  trust  fund 
is  now  over  $35,000.  The  second  "Mor- 
rill Act,"  of  1890,  granted  to  these  colleges 
a  direct  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  year, 
to  be  increased  $1,000  each  year  until 
the  sum  of  $25,000  is  reached,  when  the 
latter  sum  becomes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion. In  1 887  Congress,  by  the  "  Hatch  " 
Act,  appropriated  $15,000  per  year  for 
establishing  stations  for  experimentation 
in  agriculture.  In  Michigan,  as  in  most 
other  States,  die  station  was  fixed  in  con* 
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nection  with  the  land-grant  college.  Thus 
by  the  bounty  of  the  Government  the 
States  are  quite  largely  relieved  from  the 
financial  support  of  these  institutions, 
while  the  colleges  themselves  are  placed 
beyond  the  need  of  anxiety  regarding 
their  finances.  During  these  forty  years 
the  cause  of  agricultural  education  has 
made  most  marked  progress.  There 
was  much  of  prejudice  to  overcome,  and 
these  institutions  have  been  the  mark  for 
severe  criticism,  some  of  it  deserved,  but 
most  of  it  undeserved  and  ignorant.  The 
work,  however,  has  been  a  pioneer  work, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  it  recognize  that 
the  problem  of  successful  agricultural  ed- 
ucation is  still  far  from  solution.  The 
Michigan  college,  with  its  700  graduates, 
has  been  a  leader  and  a  model,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  equipped  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 


Cheap  and  abundant  electric  lighting 
may  soon  be  offered  to  the  public.  Com- 
petent authorities  state  that  in  the  best 
forms  of  lighting  in  present  use  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  consumed 
in  actual  illumination.  To  save  the  other 
99  per  cent,  now  wasted  in  heat  has  long 
been  a  favorite  problem  of  Edison,  Tesla, 
and  other  investigators  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tricity. The  distinction  of  attaining  this 
result  with  a  large  measure  of  practical 
success  appears  to  belong  to  Mr.  D.  Mc- 
Farlan  Moore,  a  New  Jersey  inventor. 
Over  a  year  ago,  at  the  electrical  exposi- 
tion held  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Moore 
made  an  exhibit  which  convinced  men  of 
science  of  the  great  possibilities  of  his 
system.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
working  night  and  day  to  perfect  the  me- 
chanical details,  and  with  a  success  made 
evident  by  a  recent  public  demonstration 
at  his  laboratory.  The  wand  which  Mr. 
Moore  uses  to  accomplish  his  magic  is  the 
vacuum  glass  tube.  A  little  rotator  takes 
die  electric  current  as  it  comes  from  the 
ordinary  incandescent  or  arc  light  circuit, 
and  breaks  it  into  pulsations  which  reach 
a  frequency  of  60,000  a  minute.  When 
this  current  is  conducted  to  the  vacuum 
tube,  it  sets  in  rapid  vibration  the  inclosed 
molecules  of  ether  and  rarefied  air,  pro- 
ducing a  clear  white  light  which  possesses 
every  characteristic  of  sunlight.  In  the 
recent  exhibit  a  room  ten  feet  by  twenty- 


five  was  illumined  by  fourteen  of  these 
vacuum  tubes,  each  seven  and  a  half  feet 
in  length  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  The  tubes  were  arranged  about 
the  room  at  the  line  usually  occupied  by 
the  picture-molding.  When  the  current 
was  turned  on,  the  room  was  flooded  with 
the  pure  white  light,  casting  no  shadow, 
and  strong  enough  for  easy  reading  at  any 
point  of  the  interior.  A  consideration  of 
practical  importance  is  that,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  inventor,  the  whole 
fourteen  lights  required  little  more  than 
half  as  much  electricity  as  would  have 
been  consumed  by  a  single  incandescent 
lamp.  Mr.  Moore  makes  the  statement 
that  under  his  system  a  workingman's 
four-room  cottage  can  be  given  almost 
daylight  brilliancy  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  a  cent  a  night.  If  these  claims  are 
true — and  electricians  of  standing  attach 
weight  to  them — the  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  banishing  night  and  its 
attending  evils  from  the  world  may  have 
been  found. 


An  Unsound  Co-operative 
Scheme 

A  well-informed  and  judicially-minded 
correspondent  gives  on  another  page  an 
account  of  "  The  Debs  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth." Mr.  Debs's  ability  as  an 
organizer,  and  the  hold  which  he  has 
secured  on  a  certain  class  of  restless 
minds,  give  to  this  enterprise,  which  is 
as  yet  only  a  paper  scheme,  an  interest 
to  the  reader  of  news  more  real  than  to 
the  student  of  movements.  That  it  may 
grow  to  a  movement  is  certainly  quite 
possible ;  but  as  yet  the  reported  enroll- 
ment of  35,000  volunteers  eager  to  be- 
come colonists  is  of  more  importance  as 
an  indication  of  popular  discontent  with 
present  industrial  conditions  than  is  Mr. 
Debs's  scheme  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  creation  of  a  better  social  order. 
That  the  Debs  colony  is  not  likely  to 
open  up  the  new  world  in  which  the 
present  aspirations  of  the  common  people 
shall  find  their  fulfillment  is  manifest 
from  a  variety  of  reasons — but  chiefly 
from  the  character  of  the  colonists.  They 
are  to  be  mainly  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  projector  of   the  colony  announces 
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that  he  does  not  intend  to  make  condi- 
tions too  hard  for  them.  Successful 
colonies  were  never  established  by  this 
kind  of  people  assembled  in  this  kind  of 
spirit.  During  the  hard  times,  it  is  true, 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  have  been 
recruited  by  large  numbers  of  efficient 
workmen,  but  it  nevertheless  remains 
true  that,  as  a  class,  the  unemployed  are 
the  most  inefficient  in  our  industrial 
community.  The  successful  colonists  of 
the  past — especially  those  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  our  present  democracy — were 
people  of  a  different  type.  Those  who 
scorned  the  old  Puritans  used  to  admit 
that  whenever  one  found  a  peculiarly  ca- 
pable workman,  he  was  almost  certain  to 
belong  to  the  despised  sect.  The  indus- 
trially inefficient  are  the  worst  possib'e 
material  out  of  which  to  build  an  indus- 
trial democracy. 

But  even  this  difficulty  might  be  over- 
come if  the  Puritan  spirit  animated  the 
organization.  Unfortunately,  the  ani- 
mating spirit  is  almost  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Debs  announces  that  he  does  not  propose 
to  make  it  too  hard  for  the  colonists ;  and 
the  colonists  will  probably  not  propose  to 
make  it  too  hard  for  themselves.  In  this 
spirit  no  pioneer  work  can  be  done.  The 
colony  will  find  on  its  possible  arrival  in 
the  territory  of  its  choice  that  the  mere 
presence  of  a  lot  of  people  does  not  give 
any  appreciable  value  to  the  land,  but 
that  an  indefinite  outlay  of  labor  or  cap- 
ital must  be  made  in  the  clearing  of  the 
land,  the  building  of  roads,  etc.,  etc.,  before 
the  "unearned"  increirent  is  visible. 
Thus  far,  only  laborers  content  to  deny 
themselves  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  have  performed  this  pioneer 
work ;  and  if  it  is  to  bs  made  easy  for  the 
colonists,  an  indefinite  amount  of  capital 
must  be  supplied  by  the  parent  organiza- 
tion in  the  East.  Indefinitely  more  cap- 
ital must  be  supplied  when  the  colonists 
undertake  to  manufacture  their  own  shoes 
and  coats  and  implements  of  every  de- 
scription. All  these  things  are  being 
made  in  the  East  on  a  large  scale,  and 
with  the  aid  of  costly  machinery.  The 
colonists  cannot  make  them  successfully 
without  the  aid  of  vast  quantities  of  cap- 
ital, which  the  organization  is  signally  in- 
capable of  supplying.  A  colony  which 
hat  neither  self-sacrificing  laborers  within 
it  nor  self-sacrificing  capitalists  behind  it 


is  likely  to  have  a  short,  life  and  a  #a<l 
one. 

We  welcome  all  earnest  efforts  to  realize 
those  aspirations  toward  brotherhood 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  genuine  co-opera- 
tive enterprises.  But  the  principle  of  co- 
operation is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  trial 
which  proposes  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  make  things  easy  for  the  unem- 
ployed. If  recent  history  teaches  anything, 
it  is  that  the  co-operative  commonwealth 
is  not  to  be  reached  by  emigration  from 
the  States  in  which  we  live,  but  by  the 
evolution  of  those  States  through  the  pub- 
lic purchase  of  industries  in  which  private 
monopoly  is  becoming  established.  The 
road  to  the  co-operative  commonwealth  is 
not  across  the  plains,  but  through  the 
moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the 
children  of  the  common  people,  so  that  the 
commonwealth  may  be  managed  for  the 
common  weal. 


The  Greater  New  York 

Dr.  Seth  Low,  with  that  moral  dis- 
crimination so  characteristic  of  him,  said 
the  other  day  in  Brooklyn — we  do  not 
quote  with  accuracy — that  we  had  decreed 
a  bigger  New  York ;  it  remained  for  us  to 
make  of  it  a  greater  New  York.  This 
distinction  between  the  big  and  the.  great 
is  a  very  simple  one,  but  one  often  ignored. 
Persia  was  a  big  nation,  and  little  Greece 
a  great  one.  Daniel  Lambert  was  a  big 
man,  and  Daniel  Webster  a  great  one. 
Perham's  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  was  we  forget  how  many 
thousand  feet  long,  was  a  big  picture,  but 
not  so  great  a  one  as  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts's 
"  Love  and  Death,"  or  Millet's  "  Aogelus/ 
"  Big  "  expresses  size ;  "great "  expresses 
quality. 

There  is  a  passion  in  America  for  big- 
ness. We  admire  big  fortune?,  big  houses, 
big  stores,  big  churches,  big  universities, 
big  cities ;  and  a  great  many  of  us  are 
ambitious  to  make  our  National  territory 
as  big  as  possible.  We  are  willing  to 
annex  distant  islands,  to  enter  into  politi- 
cal partnership  with  heterogeneous  and 
ignorant  populations,  and  to  involve  our- 
selves in  war  with  foreign  powers,  for  die 
sake  of  fulfilling  our  "manifest  destiny ;" 
and  that  destiny  is  interpreted  to  be,  not 
the  greatest  nation,  but  *  nation  with  the 
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biggest  territory.  New  York  is  said  to  be 
now  the  second  biggest  city  in  the  world; 
Tfeat  really  counts  for  very  little.  The 
real  problem  laid  upon  its  multitudinous 
and  crowded  population  is  to  make  it  a 
great  city. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  How  is  it  to 
be  done  in  any  city  of  the  first  magnitude, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  town  of  magnitude  suffi- 
cient to  justify  giving  it  the  appellation  of 
city  ? 

I.  The  city  should  have  "home  rule." 
Local  self-government  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  National  life.  It 
has  been  flagrantly  violated  by  most  of 
our  States  in  the  case  of  their  great  cities, 
and  the  results  of  the  violation  have  not 
been  such  as  to  justify  this  departure 
from  our  type  of  democratic  government. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  steps, 
which  have  differed  in  detail,  but  not  in 
essence,  in  different  localities.  They  have 
been  misgovernment  by  the  city ;  interfer- 
ence by  the  State ;  worse  misgovernment 
of  both  State  and  city,  as  the  result. 
Few  of  our  great  cities  have  possessed  as 
large  a  measure  of  self-government  as  the 
average  New  England  town.  The  excuse 
has  been  the  claim  that  the  city  was  ruled 
by  a  foreign  population  incompetent  for 
the  responsibility.  The  reason  has  often 
been  the  fact  that  the  city  had  a  large 
number  of  offices  to  be  distributed  and  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  and 
the  State  politicians  wanted  their  share  of 
the  patronage  and  the  plunder.  What- 
ever the  excuse,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
effect  has  been  to  take  the  political  re- 
sponsibility off  from  the  men  who  had  an 
interest  in  securing  and  maintaining  good 
government,  and  transferring  it  to  men 
who  had  no  such  interest,  or  whose  inter- 
est was  remote  and  indirect 

The  excuse  is  wholly  unjustified  by  the 
facto.  The  people  of  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  far  more 
competent  to  govern  themselves  than  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Illinois  are  to  govern  them.  If  indo- 
lence, vice,  and  crime  grow  apace  in  the 
cities,  so  do  energy  and  virtue.  If  tramps 
are  drawn  to  the  city,  so  are  the  enter- 
prising and  the  industrious.  Everything, 
it  is  true,  is  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country— liquor-saloons  and 
schools,  gambling-hells  and  churches; 
but  vice  U  no  worse  in  the  city  than  in 


the  country.  The  three  millions  of  people 
who  constitute  the  population  of  the 
Greater  New  York  are  quite  as  competent 
to  govern  themselves  as  were  the  three 
millions  of  people  who  constituted  the 
population  of  the  American  colonies  at 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution. 
All  the  cities  should  make  a  common 
cause  to  demand  "  home  rule."  If  they 
did  so,  the  country  could  not  and  would  not 
resist  the  demand.  Such  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  local  self-government  as  the 
recent  shameless  legislation  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  giving  to  a  favored  corporation 
the  streets  of  Chicago,  ought  to  evoke 
such  an  outburst  of  indignation  from 
every  city  in  Illinois  that  neither  Governor 
nor  legislator  could  stand  up  against  it 

II.  In  the  exercise  of  this  "  home  rule  " 
the  people  of  the  city  should  always  feel 
the  interest  of  the  city  first.  We  do  not 
here  discuss  the  vexed  question  whether 
voters  should  divide  in  municipal  politics 
along  party  lines.  There  are  many  who 
earnestly  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  good  government  in  a  city  is  to  se- 
cure an  organized  party  behind  the  elected 
administration.  They  contend  that  it  is 
easier  to  purify  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties  respectively,  and  so 
secure  a  good  Republican  or  a  good 
Democratic  adminis4 ration,  than  to  ignore 
party  organizations  altogether  and  elect  a 
non-partisan  administration  We  respect 
their  opinion ;  in  fact,  which  is  the  sim- 
pler and  better  way  depends,  in  our  judg- 
ment, upon  the  circumstances  of  the  city. 
In  the  Greater  New  York  we  can  see  no 
hope  of  defeating  a  con  upt  Tammany  ex- 
cept by  uniting  Independents,  anti-Tam- 
many Democrats,  and  Republicans,  and 
which  unites  with  the  other  is  immaterial 
so  long  as  the  union  is  effected  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  victory  is 
to  be  used  solely  for  good  government, 
not  partly  for  good  government  and  partly 
for  party  advantage.  But  whether  by 
party  government  or  without  party  gov- 
ernment, the  end  and  the  sole  end  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  is  honest  municipal 
government. 

The  questions  presented  before  the 
voters  in  the  Greater  New  York  this  fall — 
and  similar  questions  are  presented  be- 
fore the  voters  in  every  city  in  every 
municipal  election — are  such  as  these: 
Shall   the   city  be  honestly  governed? 
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Shall  its  business  be  administered  on 
business  principles?  Shall  blackmail  be 
winked  at  or  ended?  Shall  the  police 
protect  vice  or  prevent  it  ?  Shall  the  city 
moneys  be  expended  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city,  or  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  and  partly  for  that  of  the  party  ? 
Shall  the  city  have  clean  streets  or  dirty 
streets?  good  schools  or  poor  schools? 
parks  for  the  poor  or  parks  only  for  the 
rich?  Shall  its  franchises  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  the  city  or  in  that 
of  favored  corporations?  These,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions to  be  settled,  for  the  present,  in 
pretty  nearly  every  municipal  election  in 
the  United  States;  and  until  they  are 
settled,  all  men  who  believe  in  honesty 
should  make  a  common  cause  against  the 
public  plunderers.  The  tariff  question 
and  the  currency  question  are  not  and 
cannot  be  settled  by  a  municipal  election ; 
and  to  allow  them  to  enter  into  and  affect 
a  municipal  election  is  to  allow  the  city 
to  become  a  football  to  be  kicked  about 
in  the  field  of  National  politics.  No  city 
will  be  well  governed,  whatever  party 
wins,  which  allows  National  issues  to 
overshadow  municipal  issues  in  a  munici- 
pal election.  It  would  be  just  as  logical 
to  elect  a  President,  regardless  of  his 
views  on  the  tariff,  the  currency,  and  our 
foreign  policy,  because  he  favored  the 
ownership  of  gas  and  water  works  by  the 
city  in  which  he  happened  to  live.  It 
should  be  a  truism  that  in  municipal  pol- 
itics municipal  interests  should  have  the 
first  place. 

III.  If  the  bigger  New  York  is  to  be  a 
greater  New  York,  its  citizens  must  not 
only  insist  upon  "  home  rule,"  and  show 
themselves  worthy  of  it  by  giving  mu- 
nicipal issues  a  first  place  in  municipal 
politics,  but  they  must  give  to  municipal 
problems  their  best  study.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price,  not  merely  of  liberty, 
but  of  everything  worth  having.  The 
Charter  Commission  has  framed  for  the 
city  of  New  York  a  charter  which  ap- 
pears the  more  woithy  of  admiration  the 
more  it  is  studied.  We  believe  that  if  a  fair 
chance  is  given  to  it  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  and  the  opportunities  it  con- 
fers are  fairly  used  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  among  city 
charters  what  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion has  proved  itself  among    national 


constitutions.  The  division  of  the  city 
into  boroughs,  the  centralized  legislative 
and  executive  responsibility,  the  divided 
administrative  responsibility,  the  increased 
legislative  powers  conferred  upon  the  city 
legislature,  the  increased  executive  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Mayor,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  schools,  the  prohibition  of 
permanent  alienation  of  city  franchises, 
are  all  admirable  provisions.  The  evils  of 
the  bi-partisan  police  bureau  are  largely 
neutralized  by  the  power  of  removal  given 
to  the  Mayor;  the  maintenance  of  two 
Municipal  Chambers,  representing  the 
same  constituency,  may  be  cumbrous,  but 
will  not  be  dangerous. 

But  no  charter  will  or  can  govern  a 
city.  The  people  of  the  city  have  a  great 
opportunity  given  to  them ;  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  will  take  advantage 
of  it.  That  such  a  man  as  Seth  Low  has 
signified  his  willingness  to  take  up  the 
arduous  and  thankless  work  of  Mayor  is 
a  hopeful  sign ;  but  a  Mayor  alone  cannot 
redeem  or  recreate  a  city.  Other  men  of 
equal  worth,  and  in  a  no  less  disinterested 
spirit,  must  be  willing  to  serve  in  other 
stations.  No  man  whom  the  office  seeks 
must  decline,  except  under  the  gravest 
sense  of  personal  duty.  No  inconven- 
ience or  discomfort  must  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  declination.  The  city  must  call 
on  its  best  men  for  municipal  legislators 
and  administrators,  and  the  best  men,  if 
called  upon,  must  be  willing  to  respond. 
Private  interest  must  be  set  aside  for  pub- 
lic service.  If  the  public  spirit  which  is 
working  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Low 
works  to  secure  in  each  Borough  and 
District  the  election  of  men  of  like  char- 
acter, if  the  same  self-abnegation  which 
has  led  Mr.  Low  to  indicate  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  nomination  if  it  comes 
Spontaneously  and  unitedly  from  those 
who  desire  a  good  government  for  the 
new  municipality  leads  other  men  of  sim- 
ilar earnestness  of  spirit  to.  join  him  in 
the  service  of  the  city,  the  next  four  years 
may  suffice  to  put  the  second  biggest  city 
in  the  world  in  the  way  of  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  public  spirit  is  lacking  in 
our  public  men,  and  the  city  is  left  to  be 
regarded  as  spoils  for  the  spoiler,  the 
bigger  the  municipal  carcass  the -bigger 
will  be  the  flock  of  vultures  which  will 
gather  to  feed  upon  it 
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The  Story  of  a  Great 
American 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  "  Life  of  Glad- 
stone," which  has  been  appearing  from 
month  to  month  in  the  Magazine  issues  of 
The  Outlook  during  the  current  year,  has 
proved  as  interesting  as  a  piece  of  fiction, 
while  it  has  the  great  value  of  being  an 
accurate  and  graphic  portraiture  of  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  Englishmen  by 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary 
English  writers.  This  admirable  life  study 
of  one  of  the  foremost  Englishmen  of  his 
time  will  be  succeeded  early  next  winter 
by  what  The  Outlook  believes  will  be  an 
equally  brilliant  portraiture  of  one  of  the 
foremost  Americans  of  his  time.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  is  preparing  for 
publication  in  the  Magazine  issues  of 
The  Outlook  a  sketch  of  "  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  His  Friends."  The  combina- 
tion of  subject  and  writer  could  hardly  be 
more  felicitous.  Dr.  Hale  was  Mr.  Low- 
ell's college-mate  and  his  close  friend 
during  the  whole  of  the  poet's  life.  They 
had  in  large  measure  the  same  associa- 
tions, knew  the  same  people,  were  inter- 
ested in  the  same  causes,  and  were  on 
such  terms  of  intimacy  that  the  life  of  each 
was  known  to  the  other.  Moreover,  as 
the  readers  of  The  Outlook  and  all  Ameri- 
can readers  have  learned  long  ago,  Dr. 
Hale  has  a  pre-eminently  graphic  touch. 
He  deals  with  no  subject  which  he  does 
not  freshen  and  make  interesting.  His 
stories  read  like  history,  and  his  records 
of  fact  have  all  the  interest  of  fiction. 
People  who  read  "  The  Man  Without  a 
Country  "  for  the  first  time  are  still  ask- 
ing why  the  incident  has  never  been  told 
in  the  serious  histories  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Hale's  life  has  covered  the  most 
interesting  periods  in  American  history. 
Age  has  brought  to  him  richness  of  memory 
without  any  loss  of  enthusiasm  or  fresh- 
ness.. He  is  an  old  man  only  in  his  power 
of  reflecting  things  which  happened  long 
ago ;  he  is  a  young  man  in  his  faculty  for 
investing  those  events  with  contemporary 
interest  and  life.  He  knew  at  first  hand 
the  literary  and  political  movements  with 
which  Mr.  Lowell  was  associated ;  he 
knew  the  group  of  illustrious  men  who 
were  Mr.  Lowell's  contemporaries  and 
friends ;  he  was  in  personal  touch  with 


the  transcendental  movement,  the  literary 
movement,  the  religious  movement,  and 
the  political  movement,  which  were,  in  a 
sense,  the  *  different  aspects  of  the  vital 
movement  in  New  England  thirty  years 
ago.  Dr.  Hale  will  not  only  give  a  clear 
sketch  of  the  times  in  which  Mr.  Lowell 
lived  and  of  the  movements  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  but  he  will  do  something  far 
more  valuable  for  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook :  he  will  endeavor  to  picture  in 
the  most  graphic  way  the  man  and  his 
friends;  to  do  for  Lowell,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
and  the  other  men  who  make  up  the  dis- 
tinguished literary  group,  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy has  done  so  successfully  for  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  Palmerston,  Peel,  and  other 
distinguished  English  public  men. 

The  men  of  whom  Dr.  Hale  writes  con- 
stitute a  group  by  themselves,  and  their 
work  forms  the  first  great  chapter  in  the 
unfolding  of  American  literature.  They 
were  men  of  the  ripest  culture,  of  the 
highest  character,  of  the  most  fascinating 
personality ;  they  touched  American  life 
at  many  points  and  through  many  means 
of  communication  ;  they  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  struggles  and  turmoil  of  their  time; 
they  were  great  Americans  as  well  as 
brilliant  men  of  letters.  The  portraits  of 
this  group  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Hale  will 
constitute,  it  is  believed,  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  gallery  of  portraits  of 
famous  Americans. 


The  Continuous  Evidence 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  will  con- 
tinue to  be  written  from  different  points 
of  view,  from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  men 
question  the  historical  basis  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Each  new  generation  must 
have  its  new  demonstration  of  the  reality 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  because  with 
each  new  generation  there  comes  an  ac- 
cession of  knowledge,  the  appearance 
on  the  horizon  of  new  facts  which  compel 
-  a  change  of  point  of  view.  In  our  own  age, 
for  instance,  the  scientific  movement  has 
brought  about  something  very  like  a  re- 
construction of  the  view  of  the  universe. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  old  views  are 
given  up;  it  means  that  the  old  tiuths 
stand  in  new  relations  to  each  other ;  that 
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perspectives  and  relative  positions  have  places  .himself  on  the  level  of  the  most 

changed.     In  one  generation  humanity  illustrious  contributors  to  this  noble  me- 

on  its  ceaseless  march  sees  the  mountain  morial  of  what  is -finest  and  best  in  die 

summits  in  a  certain  order ;  fifty  years  life  of  men. 

later  it  has  reached  another  point  of  view,  $ 

and*'  sees  them  in  a  different  order.     So, 

from  time  to  time,  under  the  compulsion  TK**  Onf-lr^nlr   Vo/vil-i/*™ 

of  new  knowledge  and  new  truth,  the  old  X  "e  ^utloOK    v  acauon- 

positions  must  be  restated,  and  the  old  Flind 

arguments  reframed  or  quietly  dropped 

out  of  sight  while  new  arguments  take  Last  week  the  older  sister  of  a  sweet  girl, 

their  place  ^e  ^nal  vear$  °f  whose  life  were  made  toler- 

There  is,  however,  one  demonstration  **le  *roSSh  *e  ^und,  was  s«it  to  Santo 

of  Christianity  which  never  changes,  and  Sfr*' the  Vacation  House  in  the  Adirondad^ 

.  •  l    .    *7"*v  w"™\  *«j*w   .,»;•*>  ~7  The  younger  sister  was  timid  and  retiring,  and 

which  is  the  most  influential  with  the  t00  £eb£  to  ^  icnt           ^one,  for%hcn 

world  at  large,  and  that  is  the  evidence  of  her  case  was  discovered  there  was  no  Santa 

Christianity  which   is  furnished  by  the  Clara,  with  doctor  and  nurses.    Places  had 

practical  living  of  men  and  women  who  to  be  found  away  from  other  girls,  and  in  the 

call  themselves  Christian.  .  One  consist-  mountains.    The  older  one  must  go  with  the 

ent,  noble  Christian  life  in  a  community  younger— her  constant  companion  night  and 

is  a  more  effective  and  convincing  evi-  dav-    Generously, lovingly, this sistei -watched 

dence  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  relig-  °.ver,he*    ^^^J*™*  a  **  *"* 

ion  than  volumes  of  discussions  of  histor-  *?  wk     ^  •          £  *?  TT*  "Z 

.    \     Tj              v^  uiouuwiwuowi  uivksjx  tjjink  the  seed  is  sprouting."    Last  week  an 

ical  evidences.     One  may  talk  long  and  examination  confirmed  the  doctor's  fears, 

wisely  about  the  probable  fruit  of  a  tree,  At  this  writing  the  girl  isat  Santa  Clara,  in 

but  one  actual  fruit  from  the  tree  is  worth  time,  we  believe,  to  spare  the  widowed  mother 

all    the    abstract    discussion.     A    noble  another  sorrow.    The  self-restraint  that  comes 

Christian  life  is  the  demonstration  of  the  from  poverty  borne  with  dignity  seals  the 

reality  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  mother's  lips,  but  the  look  of  dumb  agony  in 

it  is  not  only  a  concrete  embodiment  of  hereyes  tells  the  story  of  her  heart    She 

the  spirit  of  that  religion,  but  it  is  also  a  ^ows  whv  *1S  ^ond  daughter  has  gone  to 

^~~il*~:ii„»^*:~~^*ul~u-~^..™k:^u  the  mountains,  but  the  dreaded  word  is  not 

wnqretedlustrati^  ^     «  The^hild  is  out  of  work,  and  she  is 

that  religion  produces  when  it  is  faith-  worrying,  and  she  might  as  well  go ;  it  will 

fully  accepted  and  followed.     The  real  .  do  her  good."    And  the  mother  and  her 

evidence  of  Christianity  is  the  continuous  friend  clasp  hands  in  parting,  looking  the 

Christian  life  which  has  been  lived  in  the  truth  in  each  other's  eyes. 

world  since  the  Crucifixion.     As  the  sud-  This  fight  is  begun  with  the  possibilities 

den  change  from  weakness  to  strength  on  of  victory  on  the  girl's  side.    When  the  truth 

the  part  of  the  disciples  is  the  most  con-  was  toId  her»  she.  loo.ked  *«*>  her  Meed* 

vincing  evidence,  in  its  way,  that  Christ  ^  ** *  „wn  swimming  with  tears,  saying, 
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Tinkling  slowly  along  through  a  quiet  sub- 
urban town  the  other  morning,  the  Spectator, 
the  only  occupant  of  the  car,  was  trying  to 
recall  with  something  like  accuracy  what  he 
had  heard  quoted  from  Hamerton  at  a  club 
banquet  the  night  before.  A  disturbed  di- 
gestion and  befogged  brain  made  his  mem- 
ory so  slow  in  responding  that  he  was  re- 
minded of  Alice  in  the  Looking-Glass  after 
reading  the*  Jabberwocky:  "It's  very  pretty 
.  .  .  rather  hard  to  understand  ...  it  fills 
my  head  with  ideas — only  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  they  are."  What  was  it  that 
Pompous  turned  off  so  happily  about  our  in- 
tellectual chemistry  t  ("  He  rested  by  the 
turn-turn  tree,  and  stood  awhile  in  thought.") 


In  other  words,  the  Spectator  closed  his 
eyes,  rested  his  chin  on  his  umbrella-handle, 
and  began  whispering  slowly  what  he  could 
remember  of  what  Pompous  had  said.  It 
was  something  to  bring  away  an  idea  from  a 
club  banquet,  even  in  fragments.  "  We  are 
profited  by  ignorance  of  many  things.  .  .  . 
Character  depends  upon  ignorance  quite  as 
much  as  upon  knowledge,  and  good  character 
too.  ...  Everything  we  learn,  every  addition 
to  our  knowledge,  affects  the  whole  character 
of  the  mind.  There  is  an  intellectual  chem- 
istry." ("Callooh!  Callay!  He  chortled  in 
his  joy."}  "  There,  I  have  it  now !  « There  is 
an  intellectual  chemistry  as  marvelous  as 
material  chemistry,  and  a  thousand  -times 
more  difficult  to  observe.  We  are  toid  we 
ought  to  learn  this  and  that,  as  if  every  new 
ingredient  did  not  affect  the  whole  mind. 
Indiscriminate  additions  of  knowledge  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  lest  high  ideals  be  for- 
ever destroyed,  and  a  .  .  .  ' " 


Just  there,  when  the  Spectator  was  apply- 
ing1 the  idea  to  our  educational  system,  and 
mapping  out  what  he  would  write  upon  the 
reckless  experimenting  going  on  in  the  mental 
laboratories  of  the  young,  the  tranquillizing 
motion  of  the  car  was  stopped,  and  three 
middle-aged:  women  came  bustling  in — talk- 
ing, as  they  came,  in  overstrained  but  culti- 
vated voices,  a  discussion  evidently  that  had 
not  been  at  all  interrupted  by  their  taking  the 
car.  They  were  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
so  absorbed  as  to  be  totally  unconscious  of 
the  meekest  of  Spectators  in  the  corner,  who, 
fully  aware  that  indiscriminate  additions  were 
likely  to  be  precipitated  into  his  intellectual 
chemistry,  and  that  possibly  he  might  lose  a 
high  ideal,  opened  his  newspaper,  but  all  for 
naught.  He  noted  that  they  were  well-dressed, 


not  over-dressed,  women — ladies,  in  fact,  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  They  were  not  out 
on  a  shopping  expedition;  it  was  something 
more  than  the  fashion  of  a  gown  that  they 
were  comparing  notes  about  from  slips 
drawn  from  their  gloves.  When  each  paid 
her  fare,  without  making  the  slightest  insist- 
ence on  paying  that  of  the  whole  party  as  well, 
the  Spectator  remembered  that  he  had  heard 
Mrs.  Spectator  say  that  that  was  one  of  the 
sure  marks  of  a  club  woman,  that  they  never 
fussed  about  car-fares,  but  each  paid  her 
own  in  a  businesslike  way.  The  Spectator, 
in  covert  glances  at  the  group,  discovered 
that  one  of  them  carried  Robert's  Rules,  and 
another  what  looked  like  a  secretary's  book. 
The  impatient  consultation  of  watches,  and 
the  spirited  discussion  as  to  whether  they 
were  on  time  or  not,  and  what  would  be  the 
consequences  if  they  were  late,  and  what 
they  must  not  forget  to  lay  before  committee 
— their  glib  use  of  parliamentary  phrases, 
their  familiarity  with  methods  for  fractious 
maneuvering,  the  boomerangs  for  preventing 
and  closing  debate — made  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  Spectator  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tention upon  the  last  amendment  of  the  arbi- 
tration bill.  That  those  lovely  women  were 
out  on  the  war-path  was  plain  as  could  be — 
and  that  their  tomahawks  were  sharp  and 
keen,  and  would  be  swung  by  experts. 


Again  the  car  stopped,  and  another  bright- 
faced,  young,  matronly-looking  woman  came 
in,  bringing  with  her  the  fragrance  of  roses. 
She  carried  what  was  plainly  a  florist's  box. 
The  trio  gave  her  a  cordial  greeting,  and  she 
dropped  into  a  seat  beside  them ;  the  con- 
tents of  her  box  were  peeped  at  and  sniffed 
at  ecstatically — they  were  so  glad  somebody 
had  remembered  to  take  flowers — and  such 
beauties,  and  so  many.  The  babel  of  voice 
was  now  supplemented  by  a  clearer,  firmer 
more  controlling  voice,  one  that  to  the  Spec- 
tator was  a  unifying  note ;  and  yet  he  could 
see  that  she  was  holding  her  own  against 
them  all ;  that  she  belonged  to  another  fac- 
tion ;  was  a  nominee  for  election  that  morn- 
ing, and  confident  of  election,  too,  as  a  gleam 
of  her  eyes  occasionally  betrayed.  But  there 
was  no  open  antagonism,  and  the  Spectator 
was  comparing  the  scene  with  what  such  a 
meeting  of  politicians  of  the  opposite  sex 
might  have  been,  when  he  received  the  shock 
which  came  as  a.  finale  to  the  episode. 


The  car  had  stopped  before  the  large, 
handsome  building  known  as  the  Woman's 
Club-House,  second  to  none  of  the  many 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
crowd  of  women  at  its  portals  that  morning 
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indicated  that  something  unusual  was  going 
on — "  Federation  of  Clubs  "  was  conspicuous 
on  the  vestibule  bulletin.  At  the  stopping  of 
the  car,  the  trio  permitted  Number  Four  to  pre- 
cede them  in  alighting,  lagging  behind  until 
she  was  out  of  hearing.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Spectator  caught  what  permeated  his  in- 
tellectual chemistry  like  a  hiss — "  Scratch 
her!  scratch  her!  She's  wire-pulling,  don't 
you  see,  with  her  box  of  American  beauties?" 
"  If  she  is  elected,"  came  from  the  bearer  of 
Robert's  Rules,  "  remember,  we  bolt  /  Let  it 
be  known  at  the  outset  that  there  is  danger  of 
a  split,  and  they'll  be  glad  enough  to  throw 
her  over." 


More  than  once  that  day  the  Spectator 
vowed  to  have  done  with  club  banquets.  He 
was  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  his  case  at 
least,  the  after  effects  were  detrimental  in 
many  ways.  Of  course,  if  he  should  say  such 
a  thing  to  Croaker  it  would  be  contradicted 
outright;  so.  unless  the  Spectator  was  to 
convert  himself  into  becoming  a  recluse,  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  Croaker.  ...  It  was  late ;  the  last 
hickory  log  was  in  embers,  and  the  Specta- 
tor, having  droned  on  about  almost  everything 
but  the  folly  of  club  banquets,  had  reached  at 
last  what  he  had  in  fact  been  aiming  at  from 
the  first :  the  possibility  of  the  total  extinction 
of  type,  say  die  American  type  for  instance, 
now  that  the  suffrage  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
alien  and  ignorant  majority,  outside  of  our 
own  institutions.  If  the  American  type  is  in 
danger,  why  not  that  type  of  woman  which 
has  ever  been  accepted  as  the  realization  of 
the  highest  ideal?  Would  not  the  extinction 
of  that  type  take  from  civilization  the  family 
and  the  home  as  it  now  is  ?  Is  the  platform 
woman  to  supplant  the  cradle  woman  entirely  ? 


u  Didn't  you  know  that  cradles  have  gone 
out?"  broke  in  Croaker,  most  irrelevantly  as 
the  Spectator  thought  "  Your  grandchildren 
are  not  permitted  to  have  cradles.  The 
scientific  physician  and  the  trained  nurse 
have  abolished  them.  Hammocks  may  do, 
but  don't  speak  of  cradles." 


The  Spectator  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  take  up  the  advocacy  of  the  cradle.  Nor 
could  he  ignore  the  glance  that  Croaker  gave 
to  the  clock,  but  he  ventured  to  resume.* .  .  . 
In  the  persistence  of  force  do  we  not  find  a 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Types 
are  a  manifestation  of  force.  May  we  not 
rely  upon  the  imperishability  of  types — upon 
that  one  of  woman  which  fulfills  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  race?     Is  that  type  seriously 


menaced  at  present  by  popular  movements — 
popular  at  least  with  that  considerable  con- 
stituency of  both  sexes  professing  to  believe 
that  the  ballot  is  of  more  value  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  type  of  woman  that  reject*  it, 
either  by  apathy,  or  by  stoutly  maintaining 
that  she  has  a  right  to  save  herself  from  it 
if  she  can?  .  .  .  And  then  the  Spectator 
brought  in  his  story  of  the  morning.  "  Scratch 
her !  scratch  her !"  had  been  ringing  in  his 
ears  all  day. 


It  took  Croaker  a  good  while  to  knock  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  after  hearing  the  Specta- 
tor's story.  Then  he  planted  his  feet  wide 
apart,  clasped  his  hands  behind  him,  and, 
with  his  back  to  the  dying  embers,  gazed  long 
at  his  mother's  portrait — a  hard-bitted  dame, 
evidently  of  the  old  school,  but  a  true  woman 
withal,  an  untold  depth  of  tenderness  in  her 
soft  blue  eyes.  "  I  have  only  to  look  at  her," 
Croaker  began  in  a  whisper, "  to  lose  all  fears 
of  the  passing  of  the  true  womanly  woman. 
When  the  new  woman  first  went  scudding  by 
me  on  a  wheel,  I  was  a  good  deal  shaken; 
but  now  I  am  sure  die  permanency  of  the 
highest  type  has  not  been  shaken  at  alL 
Why,  Spectator,  Ihave  almost  reached  the 
point  where  I  can  see  that  dear  lady  mother 
of  mine  on  a  wheel — for  had  wheels  been 
known  when  she  was  a  belle,  of  course  she 
would  have  ridden  one.  And  had  she  lived 
to  this  day  of  woman's  clubs  she  would  have 
been  a  power  in  them — President  of  the  Fed- 
eration, perhaps.  But  I  do  know  that  she 
never  would  have  been  a  woman  politician." 
*'  You  mean,"  said  the  Spectator,  "  that  she 
never  would  have  been  one  of  those  women 
who  are  ready  to  adopt  the  methods  which 
scheming  tricksters  employ  in  gaining  their 
ends — vernacular  and  all.  She  would  have 
had  women  to  be  an  example  f>  politicians, 
rather  than  imitators  of  their  finesse  and 
legerdemain.  And  then  woman  as  a  schem- 
ing politician  is  bound  to  outdo  her  example 
— we  must  remember  that" 


"You  are  so  easily  scared,"  blurted  out 
Croaker.  "  Now,  I  look  upon  the  new  woman, 
as  she  is  called,  as  in  a  stage  of  convales- 
cence— recovering  from  inoculation  with  the 
vaccine  of — of — well,  call  it  politics.  Once 
over  this  temporary  fever,  she  will  be  in  a 
better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  high 
type  of  woman  is  immortal — she  is  a  savior 
of  that  type  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
home.  Ever  hear  of  that  would-be  astronomer 
who  thought  he  had  made  an  astounding  dis- 
covery ?  You  make  me  think  of  him,  Specta- 
tor. Well,  his  discovery  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  dead  gnat  on  his  lens.  I  tell  you, 
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there  is  a  strong  counteracting  force  stead- ' 
ily  emanating  from  those  women  in  whom  is 
personified  the  conservative  ideal — a  force 
that  has  ever  proved  equal  for  the  protection 
of  their  type  from  infusion  of  principles  that 
would  change  its  nature."  "In  other  words, 
its  intellectual  chemistry,"  added  the  Specta- 
tor. u  And  does  not  Hegel  throw  much  light 
upon  the  outcome  of  the-  antagonism  now 
going  on  between  suffragists  and  anti-suf- 
fragists, when  he  says  that  every  truth  is  the 
unification  of  the  contrary  elements  of  two 
partial  aspects  of  the  idea  ;  that  every  truth 
holds  its  contradiction,  and  that  it  is  from  the 


antagonism  in  the  opposing  forces  that  the 
development  into  final  unity  must  come — that 
the  vitality  of  the  truth  depends  upon  this 
antagonism  that  is  necessary  for  its  per- 
fect evolution  ?  As  the  seed  of  the  plant 
must  suffer  disintegration  before  it  can  appear 
as  the  perfect  flower,  so  the  seed  of  a  great 
reform  .  .  ."  "I  see,  I  see!"  broke  in 
Croaker.  "By  and  by  the  suffragists  and 
the  anti-suffragists  will  be  sitting  together  in 
harmony  under  the  palm-tree  that  has  shot 
upwards  from  the  disintegrated  seed  of  their 
common  Idea  !  Good !  May  we  live  to  see 
the  day !" 


The  Trinity  of  the  Spirit1 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
perance :•  against  such  there  is  no  law.— Galatians  v., 
22,21 

THE  first  remark  that  I  wish  to  make 
on  this  verae  is  that  virtue  is  a 
growth,  not  a  manufacture.  How 
can  I  make  myself  lovable,  peaceful, 
joyous  ?  You  cannot  make  yourself  lov- 
able, peaceful,  joyous.  Love,  joy,  peace, 
are  not  made ;  they  grow.  We  can  make 
imitations  of  love,  joy,  and  peace ;  we 
can  make  wax  fruits,  but  we  cannot  make 
real  ones.  We  often  try  to  make  some- 
thing that  will  answer  for  these  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  We  do  not  love;  so  we 
surround  ourselves  with  rules  of  etiquette 
that  require  us  to  do  certain  things. 
We  have  no  joy ;  so  we  get  together  and 
contrive  something  to  make  ourselves 
laugh.  We  have  no  peace;  so  we  grit 
our  teeth  together  and  put  our  feet  firmly 
down  on  the  ground,  and  try  to  be  stoics. 
For  love,  etiquette;  for  joy,  fun ;  and  for 
peace,  stoicism.  And  so  you  may  go  on. 
For  meekness,  timidity;  for  gentleness 
and  long-suffering,  inertness ;  for  temper- 
ance in  all  things,  total  abstinence  from 
wines  and  cigars.  These  manufactured 
products  are  better  than  nothing;  but 
they  are  not  fruits :  fruits  grow.  In  man- 
ufacturing we  are  imitating  nature — that 
is,  God.  The  great  designs  of  architec- 
ture the  architects  have  borrowed  from 
the  forests.  They  found  the  Doric  and 
the  Corinthian   column,  they  found  the 


1  Sermon  preached  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  YM  Sunday  morning,  June  6,  1897.  Reported  by 
Henry  Winans  and  revised  by  the  author. 


Gothic  arch,  first  where  nature  framed  it ; 
and  nature  (that  is,  God)  framed  it  by 
growth.  The  colors  on  your  ladies' 
dresses  are  imitated  from  the  clouds. 
They  were  not  first  manufactured. 

Growth — this  is  the  condition  of  virtue 
and  goodness.  Love  must  be  within  a 
man  before  the  work  of  love  can  show 
itself  outside  the  man.  Peace  must  be 
in  his  soul  before  it  can  speak  from  his 
lips  as  a  benediction.  In  other  words,  we 
must  be  peace-ful — that  is,  full  of  peace ; 
joy-ful — that  is,  full  of  joy.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  healthful  joy  and  an  un- 
heal thful  one  is"  the  difference  between 
that  which  is  natural  and  spontaneous 
and  that  which  is  artificial  and  manufac- 
tured. The  difference  between  a  love 
that  is  true  and  a  love  that  is  false  is  the 
difference  between  a  love  that  is  natural 
and  a  love  that  is  created  of  set  purpose. 
Have  you  never,  at  a  reception,  met  an 
acquaintance  and  seen  him  put  on  his 
smile  as  if  he  took  a  mask  out  of  his 
pocket  and  put  it  over  his  face  ?  Do  not 
you  know  the  difference  between  the 
smile  that  reflects  a  real  cordiality  and 
the  smile  that  is  an  artificial  obedience  to 
the  behests  of  society  ?  Sincerity — what 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  growth.  Noth- 
ing is  sincere  which  is  not  growth.  It 
springs  spontaneously  out  of  one.  If  you 
have  a  clerk  in  your  store,  or  your  bank, 
or  your  office,  who  has  to  hold  himself 
together  by  resolution  to  be  honest,  you 
had  better  get  quit  of  him,  and  you  know 
it.  Honesty  must  be  in  the  man.  If  it 
is  not,  he  is  a  risky  man  to  have  where 
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money  is  accessible.  We  cannot  make 
ourselves  peaceful  or  joyful  or  lovable. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 

The  next  remark  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing — they  must  grow 
from  something  that  is  within  the  man. 
There  must  be  a  seed  or  a.  cutting  before 
there  can  be  a  fruit  "Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow.  ...  I 
say  unto  )ou,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
Why  not  ?  He  was  certainly  larger,  and 
he  probably  had  more  colors  in  his  gar- 
ments— why  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  ? 
Because  the  lily  grew,  and  all  the  colors 
in  the  lily  came  from  within,  while  all  the 
glory  of  Solomon  was  a  glory  put  on  from 
without  If  a  man's  glory  is  in  his  dress, 
he  must  at  least  divide  the  glory  with  the 
tailor.  If  a  woman's  glory  is  in  her  at- 
tire, it  is  a  fair  question  how  much  of  the 
taste  is  hers  and  how  much  it  is  the  mil- 
liner's or  dressmaker's.  And  the  glory  is 
in  the  taste,  not  in  the  garment.  The 
glory  of  a  house  is  the  glory  of  the  man 
who  built  it,  not  primarily  of  the  man  who 
lives  in  it  The  glory  that  is  put  on  a 
man  is  not  a  man's  own  glory.  The  glory 
that  does  not  grow  is  spurious. 

And  it  is  temporary ;  it  does  not  last. 
Last  week  I  drove  up  to  a  summer  hotel 
at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains.  There 
were  some  fine  evergreens  in  the  yard. 
My  friend  said,  "  Do  you  see  those  ever- 
greens ?"  "  Yes,"  I  said.  w  Well,"  said 
he,  "  they  are  all  stakes  at  the  bottom, 
stuck  down  in  the  ground."  They  were 
fine-looking  evergreens,  but  they  would 
all  have  to  be  cut  up  for  firewood  in  the 
fall.  That  is  the  difference  between  a  tree 
that  grows  and  a  tree  that  is  stuck  down 
in  the  ground.  "  Fruits  of  righteousness." 
If  we  mean  to  have  enduring  glory  as  well 
as  real  glory,  we  must  see  that  our  trees 
put  on  their  own  fruits.  We  must  not  be 
like  a  Christmas-tree,  on  which  the  fruits 
aie  hung  by  other  hands,  and  which, 
when  despoiled,  ceases  to  have  beauty. 
It  is  not  the  outward  conduct  that 
makes  the  man,  it  is  the  man  that  makes 
the  outward  conduct ;  and  the  love,  the 
joy,  the  peace,  the  meekness,  the  gen- 
tleness, the  long-suffering,  the  goodness, 
the  temperance,  the  faith,  these  must 
spring;  out  of  that  which  is  within.  They 
must  be  fruits,  not  manufactured  products  ; 
fruits  of  his  own  spirit     That  is,  there 


must  be  a  spirit  of  love,  a  spirit  of  joy,  a 
spirit  of  peace,  a  spirit  of  meekness,  a 
spirit  of  self-control.  They  mu*t  spring 
from  the  spirit  within  the  man,  or  they 
are  of  very  little  value.  Some  men  seem 
to  have,  in  part,  this  spirit  by  nature. 
Mr.  Beecher's  saying,  that  it  is  important 
to  be  born  again,  but  it  is  also  important  to 
be  born  right  the  first  time,  was  something 
more  than  a  bon  mot  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
parents  to  transmit  to  their  children  quali- 
ties that  are  inherent.  You  hear  it  said 
of  a  man  that  his  temperament  is  hopeful. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  the  spirit 
and  the  temper  of  the  man  himself ;  some- 
thing within  him  is  full  of  hope.  Of  an- 
other, that  he  is  of  a  lovely  disposition. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that 
love  is  inherent  in  the  man  himself ;  he 
is  lovely ;  he  does  not  merely  do  lovely 
things.  The  fruits  of  our  life  must  be 
the  fruits  of  our  own  essential  spirit 

Yet  another  remark  is  this  :  Growth 
requires  cultivation.  We  cannot  manu- 
facture, but  we  can  both  promote  growth 
and  hinder  growth.  We  can  direct  it 
either  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Where  there  is  growth  there  has  been  a 
seed  or  a  cutting.  But  there  has  been 
more  than  that  If  there  be  anything 
worth  cultivating,  it  has  been  cultivated. 
There  have  been  weeds  eradicated ;  there 
have  been  insects  coming  up  to  devour 
and  they  have  been  driven  away  or  killed ; 
there  his  been  a  soil  loosened  around  the 
roots ;  there  have  been  roots  fed ;  there 
has  been  something  done  to  make  this  a 
fruit  worth  having.  "  Behold,"  says  the 
prophet  (speaking  for  Jehovah),  "  I  looked 
for  grapes,  and  my  vine  brought  forth  sour 
grapes."  Did  you  ever  try  to  ^at  a  clus- 
ter of  sour  grapes  ?  I  doubt,  whether  you 
got  beyond  one.  What  is  the  difference  ? 
It  is  the  difference  that  cultivation  makes. 
"  Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  We 
do  not  expect  to  grow  in  knowledge  with- 
out cultivation.  Why  should  we  expect 
to  grow  in  knowledge?  Some  persons 
cultivate  more  easily  than  others ;  as  some 
soils  are  barren,  and  some  are  fruitful, 
and  some  easily  produce  one  kind  of  fruit 
and  some  another.  But  all  minds,  like 
all  souls,  require  cultivation.  Are  yon 
skilled  in  mathematics?  you  have  done 
some  studying.  Are  you  a  linguist  ?  the 
linguistic   knowledge    did  not  come  of 
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itself.  You  bavfe  done  something  to  cul- 
tivate your  love  of  literature,  your  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  your  understand- 
ing of  French  or  German  or  Latin  or 
Greek.  What  have  you  done  to  cultivate 
love  ?  Do  you  expect  that  will  grow  of 
itself?  What  have  you  done  to  cultivate 
•peace?  Do  you  expect  that  will  grow 
of  itself?  If  the  mosquitoes  are  about, 
we  put  up  our  mosquito  nets  and  keep 
them  out  as  well  as  we  can,  and  when 
one  and  another  gets  in  we  kill  him 
if  we  can  get  at  him ;  but  when  cares 
are  buzzing  around  our  ears,  we  let 
them  all  come  in  and  sting,  and  then 
wonder  we  are  not  peaceful.  We  must 
learn  how  to  cultivate  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  see 
what  are  the  things  that  retard  growth 
tad  avoid  them.  Are  you  selfish,  you 
must  study  the  question  how  love  can  be 
Cultivated.  Let  the  grace  be  what  it  may, 
you  cannot  say,  Go  to,  I  will  make  it; 
neither  can  you  say,  It  is  no  matter,  it 
will  come  of  itself. 

Fruits  grow.  Fruits  grow  from  within. 
But  fruits  do  not  grow  from  within  with- 
out cultivation.  Therefore,  whatever 
will  hinder  this  fruit-culture  must  be 
avoided;  whatever  will  help  it  must  be 
accepted,  taken,  utilized.  "  Finally,  breth- 
ren, whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honorable,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report,  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think',  think  on  these  things." 
Disposition — what  is  that  ?  The  general 
has  made  a  certain  disposition  of  his 
forces.  He  has  placed  here  the  artillery, 
here  the  infantry,  here  the  cavalry, 
ready  for  an  attack.  We  fight  our  bat- 
tles too  much  as  those  that  fight  a  battle 
with  a  mob,  without  disposition;  we  let 
our  thoughts  wander  whither  they  will, 
or  direct  them  only  to  intellectual  culture, 
or  only  to  social  culture,  or  only  to  business 
success.  In  this,  says  Paul,  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.  Take  the 
things  that  will  make  you  bear  fruit.  You 
are  easily  irritated.  Put  yourself  into 
companionship  that  promotes  peace.    If 


you  are  cynical,  you  like  to  read  Dean 
Swift ;  but  Dean  Swift  is  just  the  writer 
you  are  not  to  read  if  you  are  cynical ;  if 
you  are  cynical,  read  the  writer  who  will 
feed  your  hope.  If  you  are  combative, 
read  the  writer  who  will  teach  you  self- 
restraint.  Look  for  the  literature  which 
will  develop  the  spirit,  and  out  of  the 
spirit  the  fruit  of  life  will  grow.  In  your 
companionship  avoid  those  men  and 
women  who  stimulate  you  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Read  over,  when  you  go  home, 
this  text  of  ours;  then  take  this  cata- 
logue of  virtues  and  think  of  them — love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gent'eness, 
meekness,  faith,  temperance.  What  com- 
panionship feeds  your  spirit  in  these 
things  ?  what  books  cultivate  these  quali- 
ties? what  sort  of  life  helps  you,  and 
what  hinders  and  embarrasses  you? 
Choose  the  one ;  eschew  the  other. 

But  there  is  something  yet  more.  These 
fruits  of  the  spirit — fruits,  that  is,  of  man's 
own  spirit,  living  and  life-giving — are  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  man. 
For  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  pre- 
eminently of  the  New  Testament,  em- 
phatically of  Paul — that  life  comes,  not 
by  a  series  of  volitions,  but  by  a  process 
of  divine  growth,  from:  an  indwelling 
divine  life.  We  graft  ourselves  on  God ; 
then  God  comes  into  us ;  and  his  life 
flows  spontaneously,  like  sap  in  the  grafted 
branch.  "  Walk  in  the  spirit,"  says  Paul 
to  the  Galatians,  "  and  ye  shall  not  fulfill 
the  desires  of  the  flesh."  That  is  the 
secret,  then.  Walk  with  God,  and  then 
God's  life  will  fill  our  life  with  his  Spirit. 
Do  not  say,  "I  have  a  temper,  I  will 
keep  it  down  ;"  "  I  have  an  appetite,  I  will 
keep  it  down ;"  "  I  have  a  pride,  I  will 
keep  it  down  ;"  "  I  am  vain,  I  will  keep  it 
down."  That  is  better  than  nothing. 
That  is  being  a  Jew,  and  being  a  Jew  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  being  a  pagan.  But 
that  is  not  Paul's  way ;  it  is  this :  "  Walk 
in  the  spirit,  and  you  will  no  longer  fulfill 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  You  will  get  a 
new  life,  and  the  new  life  will  sweep  away 
the  old  life,  and  you  will  live  spontane- 
ously the  divine  life  because  God  is  living 
in  you. 

The  commentators  discuss  the  ques- 
tion: When  Paul  speaks  of  the  spirit, 
does  he  mean  spirit  in  man,  or  does  he 
mean  the  Holy  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  God? 
Sometimes  they  say  he  means  one,  and 
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sometimes  they  say  he  means  the  other; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  be  means  both,  and  he  hardly 
knows  which  he  means.  A  little  child 
is  sulky  and  cross,  and  the  mother  takes 
the  child  up  into  her  lap,  and  talks 
with  it,  and  reasons  with  it,  and  pours 
something  of  her  own  life  into  it  By  and 
by  the  pouting  lips  begin  to  draw  into 
a  pleasanter  expression,  and  the  child 
brushes  the  tears  from  its  eyes,  and  the 
frown  is  smoothed  from  the  brow,  and 
the  little  child  jumps  down  and  runs  away, 
playing.  Whose  spirit  is  in  the  child — 
mother's  or  child's?  Both.  The  mother's 
spirit  in  the  child's."  The  soldiers  are 
fleeing  away  in  panic,  and  Sheridan  meets 
them,  and  halts  them,  and  bids  them  turn 
the  other  way,  and  they  gather  up  their 
thrown-dovtn  muskets  and  follow  after 
him,  and  pluck  victory  out  of  defeat. 
Whose  spirit  makes  this  possible?  Sher- 
idan's? Yes.  But  Sheridan  cou'd  not 
do  it  unless  Sheridan's  spirit  was  in  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiers.  They  got  his  spirit, 
and  it  is  his  spirit  in  their  spirit  that  wins 
victory. 

This  is  the  influence  of  a  newspaper. 
One  reading  of  a  newspaper  makes 
very  little  difference ;  but  if  a  man  has 
been  taking  a  newspaper  for  ten  years, 
he  begins  to  think  a  good  deal  as  the 
newspaper  thinks  and  feel  a  good  deal 
as  the  newspaper  feels.  Is  it  bilious  and 
dyspeptic,  you  will  see  him  growing  bilious 
and  dyspeptic.  Is  it  optimistic  and  hope- 
ful, you  will  see  his  difficulties  clearing 
away  and  he  himself  growing  brighter 
and  more  cheerful.    This  is  the  value  of 


preaching.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
a  single  sermon  does  any  good.  Then  I 
draw  courage  from  the  fact  that  the 
preacher  does  not  stop  with  a  single  ser- 
mon— he  goes  on  preaching  Sunday  after 
Sunday ;  and  the  congregation  go  away, 
forgetting  the  sermon,  week-day  after  week- 
day. But  let  the  preacher  have  time; 
enough,  and  by  and  by  a  little  of  his  spirit 
will  come  into  their  spirit,  to  make  it  bet- 
ter or  to  make  it  worse,  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  spirit  So  God  takes  the 
pouting  child  up  into  his  arms,  and  the 
child  climbs  up  there  and  grumbles  his 
grumble  into  the  ear  of  God,  and  pres- 
ently comes  down  and  goes  away  with  a 
new  spirit.  Whose,  God's  or  his  ?  God's 
spirit  in  him.  The  r anic-stiicken  Chris- 
tian, fleeing  from  his  duty,  takes  at  night 
his  New  Testament  and  reads  some  few 
words  from  Christ's  life,  and  kneels  down 
to  pray  to  Christ  and  talk  with  him  a  few 
minutes.  He  starts  into  his  duties  the 
next  day  with  a  new  courage.  Whose 
spirit  is  it,  Christ's  spirit  or  his  spirit  ? 
Christ's  spirit  in  his  spirit  And  so  this 
is  the  last  remark.  If  you  want  to  live  a 
joyful,  peaceful,  loving,  gentle,  good  life, 
walk  with  God;  and  walk  with  the  men 
who  walk  with  God,  and  read  the  books 
that  have  God  s  life  in  them,  and  think 
the  thoughts  of  God  after  him ;  and,  little 
by  little,  the  seeds  that  will  be  planted 
will  be  watered  and  vivified  and  fed,  and 
on  your  life  will  hang,  like  the  fiuits  on 
the  tree,  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, meekness,  temperance,  faith;  and 
you  will  never  know  how  they  came 
there. 


The  Debs  Co-operative  Commonwealth 

From  a  Special  Correspondent 


ON  June  17  the  American  Railway 
Union,  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful organization  of  labor  ever 
formed,  went  quietly  out  of  existence.  Its 
chief  claim  to  public  notice  rested  on  the 
great  railroad  strike  of  1894,  in  which  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed, scores  of  lives  were  lost,  and 
thousands  of  men  were  kept  idle  for 
months. 

The  American  Railway  Union  was  dis- 
solved because  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  was 


its  vital  spark,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  strikes  could  not  succeed. 

"  Labor  unions  cannot  be  maintained," 
he  declared  in  a  recent  speech,  "  without 
strikes.  Strikes  involve  a  resort  to  force. 
Corporate  power  has  learned  to  meet 
force  with  force,  and,  with  the  leverage  of 
unlimited  means  and  the  ability  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  law,  the  workmen  can 
never  win." 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Debs,  since  the 
disastrous  close  of  the  great  strike,  with 
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its  train  of  legal  processes  and  imprison- 
ments, has  been  formulating  other  plans 
for  industrial  regeneration.  The  result  is 
the  "  Social  Democracy  of  America  " — a 
co-operative  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Debs  laid  his  plans  before  the 
final  session  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  and  they  were  adopted  almost 
without  opposition,  the  officers  and  many 
of  the  members  of  the  old  organization 
furnishing  the  foundation  for  the  new. 
The  Social  Democracy  starts  out,  there- 
fore, with  a  directory  closely  in  sympathy 
with  industrial  advancement  and  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  the  organization  of 
laboring  men.  Its  President  is  Mr.  Debs, 
its  Vice-President  is  James  Hogan,  and  its 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  Sylvester  Keli- 
her,  all  of  whom  were  officers  in  the 
American  Railway  Union. 

The  Social  Democracy  is  distinctly 
socialistic.  Its  objects  and  purposes  are 
set  forth  briefly  in  the  following  "  demands 
for  immediate  relief  "  adopted  at  an  early 
meeting  of  the  organization  : 

1 .  The  public  ownership  of  all  industries 
controlled  by  monopolies,  trusts,  and  combines. 

2.  The  public  ownership  of  all  railroads, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  all  means  of  transpor- 
tation, communication,  water-works,  gas,  elec- 
tric plants,  and  all  other  utilities. 

3.  The  public  ownership  of  all  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  coal,  iron,  and  all  other  mines ; 
also  all  oil  and  gas  wells. 

4.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  production. 

5.  The  undertaking  of  public  works  and  im- 
provements for  the  employment  of  the  unem- 
ployed, [the  public  credit  to  be  utilized  for 
that  purpose. 

6.  All  useful  inventions  to  be  free  to  all, 
the  inventor  to  be  remunerated  by  the  public. 

7.  The  establishment  of  postal  savings- 
banks. 

8.  The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum,  the  imperative  mandate,  and  pro- 
portional representation. 

The  platform  of  the  Commonwealth  de- 
clares that  the  "  producer  is  separated  from 
his  product,"  that  the  fruits  of  his  labor  are 
"  appropriated  by  the  owners  of  the  means 
of  production,"  and  that  this  system  is 
"  gradually  extinguishing  the  middle  class  " 
and  leaving  only  die  "  great  class  of  workers 
and  the  small  class  of  great  employers  and 
capitalists."  To  this  fact  the  declaration 
traces  the  existence  of  a  class  "  that  cor- 
rupts the  Government,  alienates  public 


property,  public  franchises,  and  public 
functions,  and  holds  the  mightiest  of  na- 
tions in  abject  dependence." 

"  We  therefore  call  upon  all  citizens," 
says  the  declaration,  "  to  unite  under  the 
banner  of  the  Social  Democracy  of 
America,  sa  that  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
quer capitalism  by  making  use  of  our  po- 
litical liberty,  and  by  taking  possession 
of  the  public  power  so  that  we  may  put 
an  end  to  the  present  barbarous  struggle 
by  the  abolition  of  capitalism,  by  the  res- 
toration of  land,  and  of  all  the  means  of 
production,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion, to  the  people  of  the  collective  body, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  co-operative 
commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of 
planless  production,  industrial  war,  and 
social  disorder;  a  commonwealth  which, 
although  it  will  not  make  all  men  equal 
physically  or  mentally,  will  give  to  every 
worker  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit 
of  his  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the  mod- 
ern factors  of  civilization,  and  ultimately 
inaugurate  the  universal  brotherhood  of  \ 
man."  V 

Mr.  Debs's  plan  for  accomplishing  these 
objects  is,  in  brief,  to  found  a  co-oper- 
ative colony  in  one  of  the  newer  States  of 
the  Union,  and  to  obtain,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, full  political  control  of  the  govern- 
ment machinery.  This  accomplished  in 
one  State,  Mr.  Debs  is  sanguine  that  the 
commonwealth  idea  will  rapidly  spread. 
A  committee  of  three  members  of  tie  or- 
ganization will  soon  visit  Washington 
State,  Utah,  and  Texas  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  suitable  location  for  the  colony. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Governor  of 
Washington  has  invited  the  Common- 
wealth to  make  its  home  in  that  State.  As 
soon  as  the  means  are  in  hand — and  Mr. 
Debs  feels  confident  of  having  plenty  of 
money  before  fall— a  small  colony  of  picked 
men  will  be  sent  out  to  begin  the  farming 
operations  for  the  colony.  A  few  carpen- 
ters will  accompany  them  to  build  tempo- 
rary shelters.  With  the  growth  of  the 
colony  and  the  erection  of  comfortable 
homes,  other  artisans  will  be  sent  out: 
shoemakers  to  provide  the  colony  shoes, 
tailors  to  dress  the  workers,  and  mer- 
chants to  keep  the  colony  stores.  Whether 
or  not  the  first  colony  will  march  to  its  new 
home  after  the  manner  of  Coxey's  army 
Mr.  Debs  has  not  yet  decided,  but  he 
rather  inclines  to  this  mode  of  emigration. 
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"  It  will  weed  out  all  the  lazy  and 
worthless  ones/'  he  says. 

At  present  the  Commonwealth  is  busy 
perfecting  its  organization.  Central  head- 
quarters will  be  located  in  Chicago ;  and 
local  branches,  limited  to  a  membership 
of  500  men  each,  will  be  established 
throughout  the  country.  These  branches 
will  be  united  in  State  unions,  each  of 
which  will  be  entitled  to  send  delegates 
to  the  National  body.  A  board  of  direct- 
ors will  have  power  to  enact  all  laws  gov- 
erning the  Commonwealth,  and  to  provide 
for  their  enforcement 

As  yet  the  support  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  mostly  on  paper.  Mr.  Debs  is 
receiving  daily  four  or  five  hundred  let- 
ters expressing  sympathy  in  the  work, 
and  offering  either  to  join  the  colony  or 
to  help  it  financially.  Some  of  these  let- 
ters contain  ioclosures  of  small  amounts 
of  money.  Outside  of  these  inconse- 
quential subscriptions,  Mr.  Debs  has  had 
no  assurances  of  financial  help.  He  will 
rely,  in  any  event,  on  the  dues  and  assess- 
ments collected  from  branch  organizations, 
from  which  he  expects  to  get  at  least 
$25,000  a  month.  This  would  seem  a 
gross  overestimate  if  Mr.  Debs's  genius 
as  an  organizer  had  not  been  tested  in 
the  past.  Indeed,  Secretary  Keliher  an- 
nounced 249  applications  for  charters 
from  towns  outside  of  Chicago  before  the 
central  body  was  three  days  old.  A  paper 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Social  Democrat " 
will  be  published  monthly,  beginning 
July  1.  It  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Commonwealth  idea. 
More  than  twenty  socialistic  societies  and 
labor  organizations  of  Chicago  already 
have  expressed  sympathy  with  the  new 
Commonwealth,  and  recently  sent  dele- 
gates to  its  meetings. 

Recent  assertions  have  been  made  that 
Edward  Bellamy,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  the 
Rev.  Myron  Reed,  of  Denver,  and  other 
well  known  men  are  personally  interested 
in  the  scheme,  but  I  was  unable  to  find 
that  they  had  even  given  Mr.  Debs  the 
benefit  of  their  sympathy.  Ex-Governor 
Waite,  of  Colorado,  is  lending  his  counsel 
and  assistance,  and  Mr.  Debs  asserts  that 
other  prominent  men,  whose  names  he  is 
not  yet  at  liberty  to  make  known,  have 
espoused  the  cause. 

The  Social  Democracy  is  Mr.  Debs, 
and  Mr.  Debs  is  the  Social  Democracy. 


He  has  launched  his  Common  wealth,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  could  secure 
from  Chicago  alone  an  army  of  hundreds 
of  men  who  would  willingly  follow  him 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  continent, 
if  he  was  ready  to  start  to-morrow.  This 
power  of  leadership  is  Mr.  Debs's.genius, 
the  element  in  the  Commonwealth  idea 
that  gains  for  it  serious  consideration 
where  Coxey  and  his  army  found  only 
ridicule.  And  yet  Mr.  Debs  and  Mr. 
Coxey  have  much  in  common,  although 
their  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  worker  are  different.  They  are 
both  men  of  small  training  in  the  founda- 
tions of  education,  although  of  naturally 
vigorous  and  inventive  minds.  They  have 
both  read  deeply,  albeit  one-sidedly,  and, 
having  elaborated  a  system  of  reform,  they 
both  have  the  genius  for  setting  it  in  motion. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Debs  was  a  fire- 
man. He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
organization  of  labor  unions,  and  became 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  a 
position  which  he  filled  for  thirteen  years. 
During  his  administration  his  organiza- 
tion went  through  the  prolonged  struggle 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
strike.  Mr.  Debs  served  one  term  in  the 
Indiana  Legislature  and  two  terms  as 
city  clerk  of  his  native  town  of  Terre 
Haute.  On  June  20,  1893,  the  American 
Railway  Union  was  organized. 

Mr.  Debs,  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
forty-one  years,  is  a  tall,  spare  man,  with 
a  doming  forehead  and  blue  eyes.  He 
wears  always  an  air  of  gentleness,  almost 
embarrassment,  but  every  thing,  he  says  is 
intensely  earnest  After  speaking  to  an 
audience  of  workingmen  he  goes  away 
with  their  complete  confidence,  a  confi- 
dence which  can  be  inspired  only  by  a 
born  leader  of  men.  Besides  being  highly 
imaginative  and  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Debs 
has  the  more  practical  quality  of  being 
able  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  hard 
work.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  discussing  his  plans.  The  firm 
and  unshakable  belief  of  the  members 
of  the  new  Commonwealth  that  the  pro- 
posed colony  will  be  a  success  is*only  an 
echo  of  their  absolute  confidence  in  Mr. 
Debs  and  in  his  power  as  a  leader  and 
organizer.   ' 

Ray  S.  Baker. 


THE   ARMS  OF  GENEVA 


The  Higher  Life  of  Geneva 

By  Louis  Wuarin 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Geneva 

It  is  known  that  habit  blunts  impressions.  Yet  the  writer 
has  always  thought  that  the  enjoyment  of  his  city's  beauty 
makes  that  city  only  the  more  precious  to  him.  Willingly 
he  believes  what  Dumas  ptre  has  somewhere  said,  that 
'•  Geneva  is,  after  Naples,  one  of  the  most  happily  situated 
towns  in  the  world."     Rusk  in,  too,  has  written : 

I  am  more  thankful  through  every  year  of  my  life  that  I  was 
born  in  London,  near  enough  to  Geneva  to  reach  it  easily.  The 
Genevans  are  pious,  learned,  and  busy  to  a  man,  to  a  woman, 
to  a  boy,  to  a  girl,  progressing  to  and  fro,  mostly  on  their  fee 
and  only  where  they  have  business.  And  this  bird's-nest  of  a 
place  to  be  the  center  of  religious  and  social  thought  and 
physical  beauty  to  all  living  Europe ! 

Here,  however,  I  feel  embarrassed  because  the  compliment  is  no  longer  paid  to 
nature,  but  to  man — and  man  is  deficient  The  first  emotion  which  comes  to  a 
citizen  anywhere  must  be  much  like  the  confession  of  the  publican  in  the  parable. 

Geneva  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  the  union  ot  which  makes  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  is  in  a  little  territory  of  about  twelve  square  miles.  The  urban 
agglomeration  consists  of  about  80,000  souls  ;  that  of  the  entire  little  canton,  1 10,000. 

An  especially  interesting  fact  is  that  Geneva  occupies  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween two  extremes.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  large  cities  and  the  largest  of  the 
small  cities.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this,  and  an  equal  advantage  in  the  fact  that, 
despite  over  two  hundred  millionaires — in  francs — the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  equalized  as  in  few  other  places.  Thef  e  and  other  attractions  explain  the  large 
proportion  of  foreigners  settled  here,  among 
whom  the  French  naturally  predominate. 
No  wonder,  for  the  Canton  of  Geneva 
makes  an  indentation  into  France.  About 
a  hundred  foreigners  are  yearly  admitted 
to  citizenship.  Geneva  is  a  kind  of 
crucible,  where  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  elements  are  constantly  mingled. 

The  city  is  picturesquely  framed.  On 
one  side  are  the  last  Alpine  chains,  with 
Mont  Blanc,  a  sky  profile  of  the  Napoleon 
head ;  on  the  other,  the  Jura  range,  a  long 
unbroken  wall.  Geneva  presides  over  the 
exit  of  the  Rhone,  whose  waters  have  be- 
come a  deep  blue-green  from  their  long 
sojourn  in  Lake  Leman ;  but  the  river  has 
not  run  a  mile  in  its  course  towards  Lyons 
before  it  becomes  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  Arve,  a  muddy  stream  often  stronger 
than  the  Rhone,  and  born  in  Savoy  under 
Mont  Blanc.  The  well-known  Geneva 
professor  and  philosopher,  Henri  Fre'de'ric 
Amiel,  at  times  a  poet,  has  sung  of  that 

Hymen  Strange : 
Ou  Tun  apporte  son  Hot  bleu ; 

L'autre,  sa  fange.  old  costume  of  the  canton  of  geneva 
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To  gain  the  country  ihere  are  abundant 
opportunities  by  means  of  the  ubiquitous 
tramways.  Numerous  public  promenades 
give  air  and  light.  The  many  shaded 
quays ;  the  island  of  Rousseau  (at  the 
place  where  the  Rhone  leaves  the  lake), 
with  its  statue  of  Jean  Jacques  in  the 
midst  of  old  poplars ;  the  Bastions,  on  the 
edge  of  which  is  the  University;  the 
plain  of  Plainpalais,  and,  beyond,  the  Bois 
de  la  Batie,  a  beautiful  park  overlooking 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve; 
then,  near  the  lake,  the  Ariana,  a  superb 
inclosure  with  a  fine  museum  (the  gift  to 
the  town  of  a  generous  Genevan),  from 
which  one  enjoys  an  incomparable  view 
of  Mont  Blanc — all  these  places  belong 
even  to  the  poorest. 

The  old  city  has  a  just  claim  to  age. 
Julius  Caesar  speaks  of  it  in  his  Commen- 
taries "  De  Bello  Gallico."  The  Helve- 
tians wanted  to  make  use  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Rhone  with  a  view  of  emigrat- 
ing into  Gaul,  but  the  Roman  general 
pi  evented  them.  The  tower,  called  Cae- 
sar's tower  (also  called  the  Tour  de  Tile), 
on  an  island  in  the  Rhone,  marks  the 
place  where  the  bridge  doubtless  stood. 
If  Caesar  had  not  stopped  the  Helvetians, 
the  barbarian  invasion  would  have  oc- 
curred a  few  centuries  earlier  than  it 
actually  did. 

There  are  not  many  towns  existing  at 
that  epoch  which  have  preserved  their 
original  names,  but  there  are  two,  at  least, 
in  western  Europe.  One  is  Rome;  the 
other,  Geneva ;  both  standing  after  nearly 
two  thousand  years  of  changes  which  have 
not  inconsiderably  altered  ihe  face  of  the 
world.  Buc  this  is  not  the  only  resem- 
blance between  the  two  cities.  We  have 
to  do  here  with  two  religious  capitals  : 
the  first,  the  capita  of  Catholicism  ;  the 
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second,  the  capital  of  Reform'  d  Christian- 
ity, consequently  Rome's  rival — a  Protest- 
ant Rome,  as  it  has  been  called. 

In  reality,  that  which  made  the  higher 
life  of  Geneva  was  the  Reformation.  The 
French  Protestants,  Farel,  Calvin,  Beze, 
came  here  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
to  which  their  country  (unified  by  the 
Latin  genius,  and,  bes:des,  delivered  to 
princes  who  were  satisfied  with  a  church 
indulgent  to  their  vices  and  always  ready 
to  grant  them  absolution)  showed  itself 
inimical.  Soon  others,  proscribed,  came 
in  great  numbers  from  France,  Italy,  even 
from  England,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  old 
town.  This  first  made  Geneva  a  conflu- 
ent where  was  mingled  much  noble  debris 
of  time's  misfortunes ;  for  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  refugees  were  not  vulgar 
folk ;  the  selection  made  by  the  Roman 
persecutors  represented,  on  the  contrary, 
the  better  classes,  mentally  and  morally. 

The  Reformers  educated  in  the  Roman 
Church  were  by  no  means  in  the  modern 
sense  apostles  of  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
Like  their  one-time  co-religionists,  they 
thought  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  civil 
power  to  impose  respect  for  religious  rule. 
Hence  the  explanation  of  the  burning  of 
Servetus,  the  distinguished  and  unfortu- 
nate Spanish  doctor,  regarded  by  the  Prot- 
estants of  that  time  as  a  blasphemer. 
The  Reformation,  however,  advanced  to 
a  recognition  of  the  right  to  individual 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
this  opened  the  way  to  a  new  conception 
of  liberty.  The  ashes  of  Servetus  were 
hardly  cold  before  eloquent  voices  raised 
themselves  in  Geneva  itself  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Protestant  bigots.  We  had 
here  in  Se'bastien  Castellion  the  Roger 
Williams  of  our  country. 

If  anything  can  make  one  indulgent 
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towards  the  fathers  of  Protestantism  in 
their  errors,  it  is  their  preoccupation  to 
exalt  God's  name  and  to  diminish  man's. 
They  did  not  want  to  be  other  than  ser- 
vants of  the  Most  High.  They  cried, 
"We  all  have  one  King,  the  Lord!" 
Hence  they  were  the  enemies  of  pomp,  of 
hierarchy,  of  privilege.  Tcey  founded  in 
the  Church  a  democracy,  which,  from  that 
ecclesiastical  fortress,  must  needs  invade 
secular  life  in  general.  Being  democrats 
in  religion,  they  had  to  become  democrats 
— igalitarians — in  politics.  Geneva  re- 
mained an  independent  republic  until  the 
beginning  off '  this  century  (Rousseau 
proudly  signed  his  works  "Citizen  of 
Geneva"),  when  she  joined  her  fortunes 
to  the  rest  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  radical  revolution  of  1846 
that  the  town's  walls  were  razed.  The 
victors  of  1846,  headed  by  James  Fazy, 
kept  themselves  long  and  somewhat  des- 
potically in  power,  but  they  had  finally  to 
give  way  before  the  continued  progress 
of  the  higher  life — namely,  of  democracy. 
The  radicalism  of  the  past  is  often  the 
conservatism  of  to-day.  The  cantonal 
and  municipal  application  of  the  referen- 
dum, the  right  of  popular  initiative,  and, 
above  all,  the  introduction  of  propor- 
tional representation,  are  eloquent  ele- 
ments of  political  righteousness  at  Geneva. 
The  last  element  has  here,  in  the  venerable 
philosopher,  Professor  Ernest  Naville,  its 
most  distinguished  advocate,  and  it  is 
from  Geneva  that  the  idea  has  gone  forth 
into  all  Switzerland,  where  it  has  taken 
an  invincible  hold,  ready  now  to  make  its 
tour  of  the  world. 

In  1559  Calvin  gave  to  Geneva  a  col- 
lege, and  later  added  to  it  an  academy 
(the  terms  are  usually  reversed  wilh  you 
in  America),  now  the  University  of  Ge- 
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neva.  Its  first  rector  or  president  was 
Theodore  de  Beze.  Its  students  exceed 
in  number  ihose  at  any  other  Swiss  uni- 
versity. There  are  twice  as  many  for- 
eigners and  Swiss  as  Genevans  proper 
studying  here.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans is  increasing.  A  capital  resumk  of 
the  University's  history  has  just  been  pre- 
pared by  a  writer  well  knovin  in  America, 
Dr.  Charles  Borgeaud,1  the  author  of 
"The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old 
and  New  England  "  and  "Adoption  and 
Amendment  of  Constitutions  in  Europe 
and  America."  The  University  believes 
in  co-education,  and  there  is  a  constantly 
larger  contingent  of  young  women  stu- 
dents. This  very  year,  for  the  first  time, 
a  woman  lectured  as  privat  docent,  and  to 
your  honor  be  it  said  that  she  is  an  Ameri- ' 
can. 

The  old  Huguenots  were  wont  to  say, 
"The  Republic  is  at  college,"  and  so, 
with  time,  Calvin's  college  (your  academy) 
has  had  to  transform  itself.  It  now  in- 
cludes four  departments:  the  classics, 
business  studies  (rkak\  technical  studies, 
and  pedagogics. 

The  public  schools  of  Geneva  deserve 
special  mention,  since  no  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  cantonal  budget  is  devoted 
to  them.  Public  instruction,  with  its 
three  degrees,  primary,  secondary,  supe- 
rior, was  formerly  under  the  control  of 
the  Protestant "  Compagnie  de  Pasteurs," 
but  is  now  controlled  by  the  Government, 
the  department  having  as  its  head  one  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  Executive 
Power.     A  restrained  degree  of  autonomy 

1  Dr.  Borgeaud  is  the  lecturer  on  Swiss  Constitutional 
History  in  the  University.  He  speaks  from  a  broad, 
comparative  point  of  view,  not  only  to  Swiss  but  also  to 
Anglo-Saxon  students,  who  are  in  the  same  trend  of  de- 
veloping popular  government,  and  whose  political  his- 
tory has  also  been  the  subject  of  his  researches. 
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is  accorded  to  the  University,  but  the 
direction  of  the  inferior  departments  is, 
unfortunately,  almost  exclusively  admin- 
istrative. 

The  various  municipal  schools  of  de- 
sign have  long  enjoyed  a  merited  reputa- 
tion even  beyond  our  frontiers ;  to  them 
has  now  been  added  a  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts.  Then  come  the  Schools  of 
Watchmaking,  of  Commerce,  of  Chemis- 
try, and  of  Horticulture.  Geneva's  Bo- 
tanical Garden  was  founded  by  the  great 
Candolle.  There  is  also  the  Alpine  Gar- 
den, which  protects  from  eradication  al- 
pine flowers  and  plants  by  replacing  them 
with  products  obtained  by  seed. 

After  1846  the  cantonal  government  in- 
stituted evening  free  lectures  on  various 
topics,  and  these  lectures  have  continued 
every  winter  without  interruption.  They 
constituted  an  interesting  endeavor  in 
"university  extension"  long  before  the 
movement  became  popular  elsewhere.  In 
the  rural  part  of  the  canton  the  system  is 
represented  by  various  series  of  lessons  for 
adults,  the  programme  being  prepared 
with  reference  to  their  special  needs. 
Again,  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Wel- 
fare has  in  Geneva  one  of  its  cantonal 
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sections,  and  has  sometimes  launched  im- 
portant political  movements  by  means  of 
its  free  lectures. 

In  addition  to  official  establishments  of 
education,  there  is  the  Society  of  Art-, 
which  has  its  home  at  the  Athene,  a  fine 
building,  due  to  the  munificence  of  the 
Eynard  family.  The  Society's  different 
departments  include  public  talks  and  con- 
ferences on  science,  art,  agriculture,  and 
industries,  notably  watchmaking.  The 
Institut  National  Genevois,  with  the  help 
of  a  Government  appropriation,  pursues 
analogous  ends,  adding  to  the  rest  de- 
partments of  literaure,  political  economy, 
and  moral  science.  The  Eynard  family, 
just  mentioned,  once  possessed  a  fine 
palace,  now  municipal  property,  in  which 
occur  official  receptions,  and  where  vari- 
ous schools  of  art  and  museums  find  a 
home. 

Geneva  is  justly  proud  of  her  great 
Conservatory  of  Music,  the  more  so  as 
its  handsome  building  was  the  gift  of  a 
public-spirited  Genevan,  Francis  Bartbo- 
loni,  who  had  made  his  fortune  in  build- 
ing the  first  railways  in  France.  There 
are  also  several  excellent  private  conserv- 
atories.    Special  mention  should  be  made 
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of  the  superb  Opera- House,  erected  with 
the  money  left  to  Geneva  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  (whose  mausoleum  in  the  Place 
des  Alpes  is  so  conspicuous).  This  thea- 
ter costs  the  municipal  taxpayers  200,000 
francs  ($40,000)  a  year. 

Genevan  journalism  has  been  of  no 
slight  help  to  her  higher  life.  The  wide- 
ly known  "Journal  de  Geneve,"  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Jacques  Adert 
(formerly  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity), conquered  a  deserved  rank  among 
the  first  organs  of  European  public  opin- 
ion, and  its  present  editor,  M.  Marc  De- 
brit,  lends  it  the  prestige  of  a  remarkable 
political  pen,  Other  dailies  are  the  justly 
popular  "Tribune,"  the  property  of  an 
American,  Mr.  Bates,  settled  at  Geneva ; 
the  "  Genevois  "  (ultra  radical),  and  the 
"  Courrier  "  (Catholic).  Of  weeklies  there 
are  the  "  Patrie  Suisse  "  and  the  "  Papil- 
lon,"  the  latter  edited  by  an  American, 
Mr.  Brooke.  The  "  Semaine  Religieuse  " 
is  in  the  able  charge  of  M.  Francis  Cha- 
ponniere. 

The  illustrious  Bonivard,  the  "  prisoner 
of  Chillon,"  bequeathed  his  books  to 
found  what  has  become  the  Public  Li- 
biary  of  Geneva.  At  the  entrance  stands 
a  colossal  Egyptian  statue,  one  of  the 
*•  finds  "  of  the  Genevan  orientalist,  Profes- 


sor fidouard  Naville.  The  now  vast  libra- 
ry also  comprises  several  thousand  man- 
uscripts, illuminated  missals,  maps,  and 
medals,  besides  a  remarkable  gallery  of 
250  portraits  of  distinguished  Genevese, 
among  them  being  Calvin,  Rousseau, 
Necker  (the  Finance  Minister  of  Louis 
XVI.),  the  two  Aubigne's — one  the  com- 
panion of  Henri  IV.,  the  other  the  recent 
historian  of  the  Reformation ;  Saussure, 
who  first  opened  the  way  to  Mont  Blanc ; 
the  publicist  Mallet-Dupan,  the  liberal  an- 
tagonist of  the  French  Revolution ;  Gen 
eral  Dufour,  the  Commander  of  the  Swiss 
troops  in  1 847,  and — George  Eliot  I  The 
last  named,  returning  from  Italy  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  spent  several  months 
in  the  family  of  a  painter,  M.  d' Albert 
Durade,  and  he  it  was  who  portrayed  her 
sympathetic  features.  Her  blue  eyes  have 
a  great  sweetness.  No  one  then  had  any 
suspicion  that  Miss  Evans  was  a  writer. 
It  is  mortifying  to  state  that  all  these  treas- 
ures are  still  kept  in  a  non-fireproof  build- 
ing.  Geneva  was  last  year  the  seat  of 
the  "  Second  National  Swiss  Exhibition," 
the  first  one  having  taken  place  at  Zurich 
in  1883.  It  was  a  splendid  manifestation 
of  the  practical  and  artistic  activity  of  a 
small  people,  very  quaint  and  original, 
too.     The  visitor  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
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mind  observed  what  was  called  "The 
Pavilion  Raoul  Pictet."  M.  Pictet  is  one 
of  the  great  names  of  this  hour;  he  is 
about  fifty,  and  made  himself  known 
through  his  studies  for  the  production  of 
artificial  cold  and  ice,  applied  to  industry 
and  therapeutics.  Born  and  brought  up 
at  Geneva,  and  for  a  time  Professor  at 
the  Geneva  University,  he  has  spent  the 
last  ten  years  or  so  at  Berlin. 

In  regard  to 
Geneva's  com-  r™^"  '  "  ■•"•".  r" 
merce,  it  is 
well  known  that 
watchmaking, 
introduced  by 
the  Protestant 
refugees,  has 
long  had  its 
chief  home  in 
this  city.  Much 
jewelry  is  also 
manufactured 
— also  a  tradi- 
tional trade — 
and  admirable 
music  -  boxes. 
For  some  years 
the  municipal- 
ity has  utilized 
the  motive 

forces  of  the 
Rhone  waters, 
captured  in  two 
places.  With 
this  the  city 
governmentfur- 
nishes  power  to 
the  whole  town 
and  to  a  part 
of  the  country. 
The  last  tur- 
bine-mill built 
has  some  12,000 
horse  -  power. 
This  resource 
must  contribute 
greatly  to  the 
development  of  domestic  industries,  since 
the  power  to  run  a  sewing  or  a  printing 
machine  will  cost  but  a  trfle.  The 
director  of  the  "  Forces  Motrices  "  is  M. 
Theodore  Turrettini,  Mayor  of  Geneva 
and  Consulting  Ergineer  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Water-Power  Works. 

The  exercise  of  philanthropy  is  assur- 
edly a  marked  Genevan  feature.     What 


Ci^Uruy/l-^Tlt^^ 


The  autograph  of  a  man  nearly  ninety  years  old.  M.  Naville  has 
been  not  only  a  distinguished  Professor  in  the  Theological  Department 
of  the  University  of  Geneva,  bat  has  long  been  the  acknowledged  leader 
in  Electoral  Reform,  especially  in  the  system  of  Proportional  Represen- 
tation, now  in  successful  use  in  Geneva  and  in  most  of  Switzerland.  For 
an  article  by  him  on  that  subject  see  The  Outlook,  Vol.  LV„  page  342. 


services  have  been  rendered  by  our  insti- 
tutions of  social  amelioration,  such  as 
savings-banks,  popular  banks,  banks  for 
loans  on  securities  (official  pawnshops), 
assurance  and  co-operative  societies !  Co- 
operative shops  have  been  organized  with 
an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  subject 
by  M.  Edmond  Pictet,  a  devoted  citizen, 
who  gives  the  best  part  of  his  time  to 
superintend     these    enterprises.     There 

must    also    be 
■"■    "    '  ~"^     mentioned    the 

Cuisines  Pop- 
ulaires  (Peo- 
ple's Restau- 
rants) which 
supply  excellent 
food  at  lowest 
prices.  Vari- 
ous societies 
occupy  them- 
selves with  the 
question  of  lodg- 
ings —  though 
the  need  for  any 
such  work  is 
lggjn  Geneva 
tnau  in  most 
places.  Among 
the  successes  is 
the  Asile  de 
Nuit  for  the 
homeless  poor. 
The  Auberge  de 
Famille  is  in- 
tended for  peo- 
ple who  can 
afford  to  pay 
a  little.  Some 
labor  institu- 
tions hot  only 
furnish  situa- 
tions to  work- 
ers, but  often  a 
temporary  em- 
ployment, thus 
preventing  beg- 
ging. The  can- 
ton supports  a  special  bureau  for  gov- 
ernesses. Protection  to  girls  is  a  fea- 
ture of  Genevan  philanthropy  which  has 
several  manifestations;  one  is  the  post- 
ing of  signs  at  railway  stations  directing 
young  women  to  trust  no  one  offering 
lodging,  work,  or  information,  but  to 
apply  to  the  woman  agent  of  a  pro- 
tective society  waiting  for  each  train  at 
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the  station.  There  are  many  institutions, 
such  as  Le  Secours,  an  asylum  for  girls 
requiring  vigilant  care ;  such  as  Le  Re- 
fugey  a  refuge  indeed  to  the  sinning.  The 
British  and  Continental  Federation,  a 
society  organized  for  the  suppression  of 
social  impurity,  has  its  headquarters  at 
Geneva.  Here  is  also  the  central  bureau 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Temperance  Society,  and  that 
of  the  World's  Committee  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Under   the  rather  equivocal  name  of 
Hospice  Gknkral,  Geneva  possesses  a  fund 


dowed  by  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Roths- 
child, whose  superb  country-seat  is  close 
to  Geneva  on  the  hill  of  Pregny.  From 
this  height  one  perceives  near  by  Voltaire's 
chateau  at  Ferney,  and,  further  off,  Ma- 
aame  de  StaeTs  at  Coppet.  Across  the 
lake  from  Pregny  is  Cologny,  where  is  the 
Villa  Diodati.  The  Diodati  were  illustri- 
ous Italian  refugees,  of  whom  one  was  the 
celebrated  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
Italian.  They  had  is  timate  relations  with 
John  Milton,  who,  after  visiting  Galileo  in 
Italy,  visited  them  here,  and  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that  in  Geneva  he  had 


WAITRESSES    READY    FOR   THE    NOON   TRADE   AT   THE   "  CUISINES    POPULAIRfcS  "   OR    LOW-PRICED 

RESTAURANTS 


of  nearly  five  million  francs  ($1,000,000), 
the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  neces- 
sitous families,  orphans,  and  old  people. 
The  official  Cantonal  Hospital  is  supple- 
mented by  other  hospitals  for  children, 
for  women,  for  convalescents,  the  Butini 
Hospitals,  and  by  the  usual  asylums  for 
incurables,  for  orphans,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  for  the  insane.  Noble  work 
has  been  done  by  societies  which  send 
children  to  the  country  for  a  change  of 
air  and  consumptives  to  the  mountain 
cures.  A  free  clinic  has  been  established 
and  a  hospital  for  the  blind  built  and  en- 


discovered  his  ideal  theocratic  common- 
wealth. Later,  Lord  Byron  rented  the 
Diodati  place,  whither  his  friend  Shelley 
used  to  come  from  his  own  villa.  It  was 
on  a  yacht  excursion  which  the  two  poets 
made  to  Villeneuve  that  Byron  wrote  his 
"  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  of 
the  many  endeavors  which  belong  to 
Genevan  philanthropy,  but  there  is  one 
which  must  not  be  passed  by.  It  is  the 
Bureau  Central  de  Bienfaisance,  which 
seeks  to  aid  the  poor,  and  therefore  en- 
joins on  its  members  the  renouncing  of 


DR.  CHARLES  BORGEAUD 

Professor  m  the  University  of  Geneva 
and  the  author  of  well-known  books 

individual  alms  given  without  inquiry. 
The  directors  obtain  speedy  information 
about  the  persons  appealing  to  public 
generosity,  deceptions  are  discovered,  and 
the  deserving  poor  thus  more  efficaciously 
aided. 

Among  the  initiatives  with  which  Ge- 
neva honors  herself  in  the  domain  of  hu- 
manitarianism  the  Red  Cross  must  find 
prominent  place — a  work  which  owes 
much  to  its  long-time  President,  M.  Gus- 
tave  Moynier.  It  has  realized  an  idea 
put  forth  for  the  first  time  in  a  book  of 
the  Genevan  Henri  Dunant, "  Un  Souvenir 
de  Solferino."     Nor  does  one  forget  the 


M.  FRANCIS   CHAPONNIERE 
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Founder  of  the  Blue  Cross  Temper- 
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memorable  solution  of  the  Alabama  con- 
troversy obtained  at  Geneva  by  a  first 
notable  example  of  international  arbitra- 
tion. At  the  City  Hall  there  is  the  now 
historic  Alabama  Chamber. 

This  mention  of  the  City  Hall  brings 
to  mind  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  near 
by,  a  venerable  edifice,  which  incar- 
nates the  political  as  well  as  the  religious 
past  of  the  old  Republic.  There  it  was 
where  the  people  voted  the  acceptance  of 
the  Reformation,  instituted  by  the  minis- 
try of  Farel ;  there  it  was  where,  shortly 
after,  the  voice  of  Calvin  thundered; 
there  it  was  where,  up  to  the  beginning 
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of  this  century,  the 
united  citizens  elect- 
ed their  magistrates 
and  voted  their  laws. 
The  readers  of  Rous- 
seau's "  Contrat  So- 
cial "  know  that  it  was 
the  remembrance  of 
this  spectacle  which 
he  had  witnessed 
that  inspired  the  gift- 
ed Genevan  with  the 
theory  of  direct  de- 
mocracy. It  has  been 
reserved  for  Switzer- 
land to  realize  this 
dream. 

The  simple  read- 
ing of  the  names  of 
streets  during  a  walk 
in  Geneva  would 
bring  to  our  minds 
some  other  men 
who  have  contribut- 
ed to  her  higher  life 
of  to-day.  Among  such  names  are  those 
of  Charley  Bonnet,  the  philosopher  and 
scientist;  Sismondi,  the  historian  and 
economist ;  Marc  Monnier,  the  essayist ; 
the  painters  Calame  and  D'day;  the 
pastelist  Liotard ;  the  sculptors  Pfadier 
and  Chaponniere  :  the  engineers  Colla- 
doti  and  Favre ;  the  novelists  Tdpffer 
and  CherbuHez.  Albert  Gallatin,  who 
became  one  of  your  statesmen,  ought  not 
to  wait  long  before  having  a  street  called 
by  his  name  in  his  native  city. 

Despite  the  circumstances  which  have 
modified  its  character,  the  Protestant  and 
democratic  spirit — the  higher  life — in  the 
town  of  Calvin  and  Rousseau  breathes 
ever.  Yet  there  have  been  obstacles  en- 
countered in  its  pi  egress,  and  to-day  they 
present  themselves  under  a  double  aspect. 


PROFESSOR   LOUIS  WUARIN 


In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  certain 
vulgar  conservatism 
which  always  in- 
vokes the  status  quo 
as  a  principle.  To 
such  believers  the  de- 
nouncing of  abuses 
is  an  insult  to  their 
country.  Do  not  re- 
mind them  of  the 
progress  accomplish- 
ed elsewhere  ;  the 
reply  is  that  they  do 
not  mind  strangers 
copying  them,  but 
that  they  do  not  need 
lessons  from  others. 
The  second  ob- 
stacle to  progress  is 
the  hate  which  cer- 
tain politicians  often 
manifest  towards 
moral  reforms.  At 
Geneva,  as  in  the 
towns  of  the  United  States — and  to  them 
Geneva  has  a  peculiar  resemblance — the 
need  of  the  time  is  to  bring  decent  peo- 
ple to  will  and  to  dare  that  which  is  just 
and  good,  to  rid  themselves  of  their  prej- 
udices, and  to  continue  the  war  against 
unprincipled  politicians.  The  introduction 
into  the  municipality  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation, doubling  the  benefits  there  of 
the  referendum  and  the  popular  initiative, 
has  already  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  such 
men.  Over  the  key  and  eagle  which 
symbolize  her  independence,  Geneva  has 
on  her  armorial  bearings  this  motto : 

POST   TENEBRAS   LUX 

Here  is  a  programme  to  pursue,  and  with 
redoubled  faith.  So  think  some  citizens 
of  Geneva,  among  whom  the  author  of 
these  lines  is  happy  to  count  himself. 


THE  CALVIN    MEDAL 


Some  Literary  Associations  of  Geneva 

By  Elbert  Francis  Baldwin 

No  student  of  history  or  of  literature  can  visit 
Geneva  without  being  reminded  of  Calvin.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  and  more  Geneva  realized  the 
theologian's  second  and  permanent  thought  of  a 
theocratic  government ;  to-day  it  realizes  rather  his 
first  notion  of  a  wide  humanism  and  ours  of  as 
wide  a  Christian  humanity.  At  one  time  he  thought 
to  follow  after  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus ;  his  ambition, 
as  M.  Borgeaud,  the  Genevan  historian,  says,  was 
to  rank  himself  with  the  humanists,  and  to  march 
with  them  in  that  luminous  path  which  the  Re- 
naissance was  then  opening  across  a  continent.  In 
that  age  European  thought,  "  rejuvenated  by  one 
and  the  same  breath,  served  by  one  and  the  same 
language,  was  ignoring  the  frontiers  of  nations." 
That  phrase  describes  the  Geneva  of  to-day.  It  is 
the  most  international,  and  perhaps  the  most  intelligent,  city  of  Europe ;  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  even  social  boundaries,  limits,  dividing  walls,  rigidities,  seem 
ignored  theie  more  than  elsewhere.  Perhaps  ]f  is  just  as  well,  then,  that  we  find  no 
statue  of  Calvin  in  Geneva  to  remind  us  of  Geneva's  narrower  epoch — for  the  place 
was  not  always  the  synonym  of  light  and  liberty.  However,  be  it  said  that  the  truth, 
as  opposed  to  the  error,  in  Calvinism  still  remains,  and  forms  the  sturdy  backbone  to 
a  genuinely  cosmopolitan  town.  This  combination  is  an  attractive  one,  and  the  title 
which  Mr.  Howells  has  given  to  Geneva,  "  a  small  moralized  Bostonian  Paris,"  fits  it 
as  well  as  any. 

Genevan  literature  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  of  course.  Under  Calvin,  poetry 
had  to  be  mostly  of  one  kind,  but  prose  fare  d  better.  The  Reformer  himself  "  found 
time  to  write  masterpieces  of  theological  discussion  which  practically  determined  the 
serious  prose  style  of  the  French  language."  His  seal  thus  rested,  not  only  upon 
politics  and  theology,  but  upon  literature  itself.  His  style  influenced  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  literature  at  Geneva  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries — namely, 
in  the  pulpit. 

Calvin  was  the  first  Moderator  of  the 
famous  "  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs,"  that 
tyranny  under  the  name  of  "  good  gov- 
ernment" Its  members  were  not  only 
parsons  and  preachers  in  their  profes- 
sional capacity  of  to-day ;  the  members 
far  outran  any  such  capacity.  They 
would  not  allow  and  did  not  allow  the 
imprint  or  the  introduction  of  anything 
contrary  to  Calvinistic  doctrines.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Consistory  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  court  before  which  all 
who  were  summoned,  whether  "sus- 
pects "  or  actual  offenders,  must  appear. 
They  had  charge  of  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions. They  had  entire  control  of 
public  instruction. 

TWodore  de  Beze  was  the  first  rector 
of  the  "  Acad&nie  "  (now  the  University),  caricature  of  calvin 

and  for  such  a  position  was  better  than     D™»  *»  ***  ^yJ^tus"tBtSe^^d1mi^»ve^8,  °ne  °f  hi* 
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Calvin,  the  founder,  would  have  been. 
Bfeze  was  more  conciliatory,  more  courtly, 
and  especially  as  a  theological  professor 
he  had  a  desirable  distinction  and  dis- 
crimination .  Calvin's  censoriousness  had 
long  since  won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
44  the  Accusative  Case. "  Even  in  that  day 
his  rigidity  and  intolerance,  as  well  as  his 
power  and  magistracy,  were  appreciated 
by  those  whom  he  taught.  These  quali- 
ties appear  in  an  old  caricature  of  the 
Reformer,  seated  in  his  professorial  chair. 
The  caricature  was  made  in  1564  by  an 
irreverent  student,  Jacques  Bourgoing  de 
Nevers.  Calvin's  lectures  had  attracted 
many  hearers ;  so  did  Bfeze's.  The  latter 
continued  the  former's  influence  in  litera- 
ture. We  have  from  Bfeze  excellent  his- 
tories, biographies,  and  verses ;  his  most 
important  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  with  a  capital  Latin 
translation ;  it  affected  the  King  James's 
version,  and  had  gteat  popularity. 

To  the  supposition  that  all  students 
were  required  to  give  assent  to  articles 
of  religion,  M.  Borgeaud  says :  "  It  is 
averred  that  there  were  not  a  few  students 
at  the  University  who  did  not  sign  the 
very  narrow  confession  of  faith.  One 
was  Sir  Thomas  Bcdley,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
His  name  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered  in  the  Rector's  book.  Yet  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy Sir  Thomas  declares  that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Chevalier,  Bfrauld,  Beze, 
and  Calvin."  Another  early  student  was  John  Knox.  We  learn,  too,  that  Calvin 
was  keen-sighted  enough  to  establish  a  school  preparatory  to  the  Academic  Students 
received  methodical  instruction  and  were  promoted  from  class  to  class,  often  under 
the  control  of  their  future  professors. 

When  Calvin  had  finished  his  composite  task,  he 
had  not  only  impressed  his  individual  personality 
apparently  for  all  time  upon  a  4<  Protestant  Rome," 
^m  but  had  established  Geneva  as  a  rally i rig-point  for 

^L^^  the  intellectual  Protestant  world.     He  had  assured 

M  the  city's  future  by  making  it  at  once  u  a  church,  a 

^M  school,  and  a  fortress."     During  his  life  and  after- 

wards it  was  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  fortress  of 
tyranny,  but  the  kernel  of  democratic  good  finally 
broke  through  the  hard  shell  of  bigotry  and  made  cf 
Geneva  the  first  stronghold  of  liberty.  It  took 
Rousseau  as  well  as  Calvin  to  do  this.  Her  citizens 
may  thus  say  more  truly  than  ever  that  now,  as  then, 
Geneva  stands  "a  watch-tower  in  the  center  of 
Europe." 

This  growth  was  in  the  literary  services  of  the 
University  quite  as  much  as  in  the  services  of 
Church  or  Stale.  So  eminent  were  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  Genevan  institution  that  when,  in 
1795,  the  existence  of  the  Acad&nie  was  in  peril  by 
now  the  University.  reason  of  the  French  Revolution,  Thomas  Jefferson 
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propased  to  the  professors  that  they 
should  come  across  to  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  and  there  found  an  educational 
institution,  which  would  become  later  a 
national  American  university.  Teachers 
and  professors  remained  true  to  Geneva, 
however,  and  as  a  result  of  such  energy 
and  fidelity  no  State  in  Europe  makes 
such  proportional  sacrifices  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  children.  From  a  narrow 
foundation  the  University  of  Geneva  has 
now  become  the  broadest  and  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan institution  in  all  Europe.  Like 
the  rest  of  this  S  wits  city,  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  French  cleverness,  adaptability,  and 
practical  common  sense  with  a  Teutonic 
breadth,  painstakingness,  and  earnestness. 
The  tourist  visits  the  University,  it 
may  be,  without  realizing  this  distinction ; 
perhaps  he  visits  the  cathedral  and  other 
eld  churches  without  realizing  that  their 
pulpits  weie  a  school  for  the  formation  of 
the  style  and  eloquence  of  Geneva's  great- 
est son,  Rousseau.  Though  the  pupil 
surpassed  his  masters  in  both  style  and 
eloquence,  it  was  to  them  that  he  owed  all 
of  the  religious  affirmations  which  he 
retained  4,in  face  of  a  negative  and  incred- 
ulous age."  In  his  turn  Rousseau  influ- 
enced Genevan  preaching  by  the  cultiva- 


tion of  a  more  natural  sentiment.  M.  Guil- 
lot  calls  the  result  "  a  mitigated  and  sweet- 
ened Rousseauism,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  Christian  dogmas."  But  Rousseau's 
destruction  of  the  paitition  walls  between 
the  old  families  (cttoyens)  and  the  poorer 
and  less  privileged  people  (bourgeois)  was 
hardly  due  to  the  rather  aristocratically 
inclined  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs.  Despite 
contrary  tendencies,  Calvin  had  done  a 
good  deal  in  democratizing  Christianity  ; 
with  this  example  before  him,  two  cen- 
turies later,  Rousseau  did  as  much  and 
more  with  regaid  to  politics.  His  spirit 
is  seen  as  well  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
Swiss  government  itself,  and  in  the  large 
realization  already  achieved  of  its  noble 
motto :  "  One  for  all ;  all  for  one." 

We  climb  up  the  Grand'  Rue  to  the 
house  where  Jean  Jacques  first  saw  the  day, 
and  recall  his  whole  unfortunate  history, 
from  the  time  when  his  refined  mother 
died  in  giving  him  birth,  to  the  time  when 
he  himself  died  so  suddenly  as  to  suggest 
a  suspicion  of  suicide.  He  had  a  poor 
father  indeed  in  the  watchmaker-dancing- 
master.  The  child  was  "  protected  "  by 
his  unhuman  aunts ;  they  disapproved  of 
his  association  with  other  boys.  No  won- 
der he  became  a  recluse  and  a  rust.     Then 


THE   SCHOOL   FOUNDED   BY   CALVIN,    KNOWN    AS  THE  COLLEGE   DE  CALVIN 
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an  uncle  apprenticed  the  shy  and  now  sly 
Rousseau  to  a  brutish  engraver.  Beatings 
became  unendurable  by  and  by,  and  the 
youth  wandered  away  into  Savoy.  Here 
he  was  succored  by  a  benevolent  priest 
In  the  "  Confessions "  we  read  :  "  He 
received  me  kindly,  warned  me  of  Genevan 
heresy  and  of  the  authority  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  and  gave  me  some  dinner.  I 
could  not  find  any  answer  to  arguments 
which  ended  in  this  manner.  I  thought 
that  priests,  at  whose  houses  one  might 
dine  so  pleasantly,  were  at  least  I  worth  as 
much  as  our  ministers."  Yet  the  priest's 
innocent  suggestion  led  Rousseau  straight 
into  the  first  of  his  liaisons  with  women. 
Then  came  the  stormy  middle  life. 

In  1754  we  see  the  rather  repentant 
Rousseau  coming  back;  he  had  been 
away  many  years.  We  see  him  coming 
back,  too,  into  the  Protestant  Church.  We 
see  him  claiming  citizenship.  But,  with 
all  the  love  of  country  which  he  expressed 
in  many  ways,  as  does  every  true  Swiss, 
the  savage  insubordination  would  not 
down,  even  though  his  ideas  had  now  be- 
come enlarged.  He  gave  vent  to  them 
with  a  sort  of  primeval  power  and  passion. 
Prim  Genevan  society  was  stirred  as  never 
since  Calvin's  day  by  "The  New  H&oise." 
Political  Geneva  was  stirred  even  more 
by  "The  Social  Contract ;"  and,  lastly,  edu- 
cational Geneva  found  indignation  and 
repulsion,  but  also  a  certain  amount  of 
heart-searching,  in  "£mile."  It  was  true 
that  Rousseau's  sense  of  injustice  and 
oppression  had  broken  all  rein,  and  that 
liberty  had  become  partly  license.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  "common  people" 
protested  against  the  proposed  public 
destruction  of  his  woiks ;  the  aristocratic 
Voltaireans  of  the  hill,  however,  would 
not  listen  to  them.  All  this  comes  to 
mind  as  we  saunter  past  those  patri- 
cian old  houses  on  top  of  the  hill,  with 
their  delightful  gardens  overlooking  the 
Promenade  de  la  Treille  and  the  Corrate- 
rie.  In  1763  Rousseau's  "Social  Con- 
tract "  and  his  "  fimile  "  were  burnt  by  the 
hangman  as  being  "  bold,  scandalous,  im- 
pious, and  tending  to  destroy  Christian 
religion  and  every  government." 

It  was  too  late,  however,  for  intoler- 
ance. Many  of  Rousseau's  notions  might 
be  repellent  enough,  in  all  conscience ; 
they  might  justly  call  forth  such  a  reply 
as  Voltaire  sent  to  Rousseau  on  receiving 


the  latter's  "Discourse  on  Inequality,:" 
"  Sir,  I  have  received  your  book  against 
the  whole  human  race.  Never  before  was 
so  much  talent  used  in  making  us  into 
brutes.  After  reading  your  book,  one  is 
seized  with  a  wish  to  walk  on  all  fours." 
No  matter  how  repulsive  some  of  the  ideas 
of  the  "  humanitarian  misanthrope  "  might 
be,  there  were  others  that  were  noble  and 
epoch-making.  Geneva  could  not  destroy 
liberalism  by  burning  Rousseau's  books.  1 1 
only  advertised  them  the  more.  The  pub- 
lication of  those  books  changed  the  whole 
literary,  philosophical,  educational,  politi- 
cal world.  They  were  like  great  gushing 
streams  in  wild  overflow,  devastating  as 
well  as  life-giving.  They  roughly  com- 
pelled a  return  to  Nature,  let  little  men  put 
up  their  little  dikes  as  they  would.  Those 
books  founded  the  Romantic  school  in 
literature.  They  made  Lamartine  and 
Byron,  Hugo  and  Goethe,  possible.  They 
taught  men  that  children  might  no  longer 
be  politically  or  educationally  compressed 
into  a  Chinese  bondage.  Men  did  not  learn 
this  right  away,  and  there  was  a  French 
Revolution.  Unconsciously  it  may  be, 
Rousseau  had  become  the  apostle  of  the 
Natural,  and  the  true  ancestor  of  this  de- 
mocratizing century.  That  is  his  mighty 
title  to  fame ;  but,  as  Amiel  asserts,  he 
seemed  an  ancestor  in  all  things.  "  He 
founded  traveling  on  foot  before  Topffer, 
revery  before  Ren£,  literary  botany  be- 
fore George  Sand,  the  worship  of  Nature 
before  Bernardin  de  St  Pierre,  the  demo- 
cratic theory  before  the  Revolution  of  1 789, 
political  and  theological  discussion  before 
Mirabeau  and  Ren  an,  the  science  of  teach- 
ing before  Pestalozzi,  and  Alpine  descrip- 
tion before  Saussure.  .  .  .  He  formed  a 
new  French  style,  the  close,  chastened, 
passionate,  interwoven  style  which  we 
know  well." 

It  was  due  to  Voltaire,  however,  quite 
as  much  as  to  Rousseau,  that  Geneva  be- 
came for  a  long  time  the  intellectual  cen- 
ter of  Europe. 

Few  tourists  omit  going  to  the  suburb 
of  Ferney,  where  the  solidity  and  old- 
fashionedness  of  a  famous  house  and 
grounds  quickly  transport  one  back  into 
the  stiffer  modes  of  the  last  century.  The 
house  was  Voltaire's,  and  he  wrote  his  great- 
est historical  works  there.  It  once  at- 
tracted many  sojourners,  and  now  attracts 
many  sightseers.     Among  these  visitors 


FRANCOIS   MARIE  AROUET   DE   VOLTAIRE 

U94-1778 

The  French  poet,  dramatist,  historian,  and  philosopher,  who 

lived  for  a  long  time  at  Ferney,  close  to  Geneva. 

was  that  acute  observer,  the  elder  Dumas — 
when  will  men  take  up  his  capital  books 
of  travel  again  ? — they  read  as  if  written 
yesterday.  On  seeing  the  inscription, 
"  Deo  erexit  Voltaire "  in  the  chapel, 
Dumas  declared  that  at  last  here  was  a 
proof  to  the  world  that  Voltaire  and  God 
had  finally  become  reconciled ;  the  world 
had  received  this  intelligence  with  satis- 
faction, but  it  always  suspected  that  Vol- 
taire made  the  first  advances. 

Of  course  the  "  patriarch  of  Ferney  " 
quickly  came  into  collision  with  the  Gene- 
van pastors.  When  the  celebrated  "  En- 
cyclopedic "  was  published,  it  was  known 
that  the  one-sided  article  on  Geneva  was  the 
cynic's  work.  The  article  had  informed 
the  world  that  the  Genevan  pastors  were 
nothing  but  deists,  and  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  forms  of  religion.  Of 
course  there  was  an  indignant  protest 
from  the  pastors,  to  which  Voltaire,  noth- 
ing loth,  made  reply  by  publishing  some 
irreverent  and  irreligious  pamphlets,  by 
building  a  theater  at  the  very  doors  of 
Puritan  Geneva  and  producing  some  of 
his  own  plays.  In  spite  of  ecclesiastical 
thunders,  the  theater  was  a  great  popular 
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JEAN    JACQUES    ROUSSEAU 

1712-1778 

The   Genevan  philosopher  and  founder  of  democracy  hi 

politics  and  naturalness  in  education. 

success.  Nor  was  Voltaire  long  in  real- 
izing his  hope  of  making  Ferney  a  resort 
for  literary  folk  from  many  lands.  He 
himself  was  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  foremost  man  of  letters.  His  char- 
acteristic persiflage  to  the  contrary,  we 
are  told  that  Voltaire  really  esteemed  the 
Genevan  pastors  highly  because  of  their 
knowledge  and  character.  He  once  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  Annecy  as  follows :  "It 
is  humiliating  for  us,  it  must  be  avowed, 
to  see  in  Geneva  heretical  pastors  who 
rank  among  the  most  erudite  men  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  Far  from  running  after  their 
parishioners  for  an  acre  of  rye  or  of 
vines,  they  are  their  parishioners'  con- 
solers and  fathers." 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  in  the  same 
year,  1754,  in  which  Voltaire  came  to  Ge- 
neva to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  career, 
the  restless  Rousseau  returned  there  too. 
Another  more  striking  coincidence  is 
found  in  their  deaths  in  1 778.  For  much 
more  than  these  reasons  it  is  natural  that 
their  names  should  be  associated.  The 
two  men  stand  together,  not  really  so 
much  as  scoffers  of  religion  as  in  forcing 
the  Calvinists  to  make  reluctant  conces- 
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sions  to  a  broader  interpretation  of  life. 
Again,  the  spirit  and  style  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  though  so  individually 
contrasted,  exercised  a  united  influence 
upon  men  of  letters,  even  upon  those 
who  combated  their  doctrines.  This  was 
seen  first  of  all  in  a  betterment  of  literary 
manner,  and  afterwards  also  of  matter. 
As  to  the  individual  characteristics  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  however,  we  can 
hardly  overcontrast  them.  Many  a  fer- 
vent Christian  thinks  of  the  two  men 
as  being  precisely  alike,  because  they 
represent  to  him  a  quintessence  of  eight- 
eenth-century infidelity.  In  truth,  hardly 
another  two  men  were  more  unlike. 
Voltaire  loved  drawing-rooms ;  Rousseau, 
forests.  Voltaire  was  a  thorough  aristo- 
crat ;  Rousseau  was  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern democracy.  Voltaire  believed  in 
monarchies  and  royal  rule;  Rousseau's 
proudest  title  was  "  Citizen  of  Geneva." 
Voltaire  was  a  cynic,  but  he  continually 
craved  polite  society;  Rousseau  was  a 
dreamer,  and  knew  that  his  dreams  could 
come  true  only  through  the  bourgeoisie. 
Voltaire's  philosophy  was  pessimistic; 
Rousseau's,  optimistic.  Voltaire's  relig- 
ion was  materialistic;  Rousseau's,  spir- 
itual. Voltaire  was  a  mind  only ;  Rous- 
seau, a  mind,  heart,  and  soul. 

When  the  tourist  has  gone  as  far  as 
Ferney,  he  will 
wish  to  go  a  little 
further  and  visit 
Coppet,  another 
Genevan  suburb. 
Here,  even  more 
than  at  Voltaire's 
home,  one  is  trans- 
ported into  the 
past — transported 
so  truly  that  it 
would  hardly  be 
surprising  to  see 
the  old  owner  of 
the  chateau  at 
Coppet,  Jacques 
Necker,  in  the  be- 
coming dress  of 
his  time,  pacing 
along  the  quiet 
walks.  Necker 
was  a  Genevese 
by  birth,  and  be- 
came the  Finance 
Minister  of  Louis 


XVI.     Nor   would    it    be    surprising   if 
Madame  Necker  should   appear  at  the 
door — Madame   Necker,  who  had  once 
engaged    to    marry   the    great    Gibbon. 
After  having  been  expelled  from  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  for  having  abjured 
the  national  faith  (a  truer  reason  might 
have    been    because    he     disliked    the 
University   and   the  University  disliked 
him),   the   young  Gibbon   came  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     Here  he 
quickly  fell  so  completely  under  Voltaire's 
influence  as  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
issuance  of  an  important  book  in  French. 
The  memory  of  those  formative  years  in 
Switzerland  must  have  come  back  more 
than  once  to  the  matured  man  who  had 
returned  to  the  shores  of  that  exquisite 
lake  to  finish  his  monumental  work,  "  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  " 
But  we  are   at  Coppet.     If  Neckei's 
irrepressible   daughter  Germaine  should 
suddenly   emerge    from    the    bushes,    it 
would  be  a  surprise.    The  old-fashioned 
furnishings    in   house  and  grounds   are 
too  appropriately  stiff  to  form  anything 
but    a    background    for    stiff,    old-fash- 
ioned people.     The  unbending  forms  of 
the  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  themselves 
would  be  more  in    harmony   than    the 
hoydenish  daughter  of  the  house  and  her 
free-and-easy   Parisian   friends   who  fol- 
lowed her  to  this 
Swiss  home.     We 
do  not  learn,  how- 
ever, that  among 
those       followers 
was    an   English- 
man,   the    young 
Pitt,  whom  Mad- 
ame Necker  want- 
ed to  secure  as  a 
son-in-law.      The 
Baron    de    Stael- 
Holstein  attained 
that  position.    An 
unideal  existence 
followed — a    suc- 
cession   of   oscil- 
lations    between 
Coppet  and  Paris, 
between      liberty 
and  license  every- 
where.         The 

ANNE  LOUISE  GERMAINE  NECKER,  BARONESS  DE  STAEL    French    Republic, 

1766-1817  the^Directory,  the 

Historian,  essay Ut,  novelist,  and  politician.    Her  hom^was  at        Consulate  and  the 
Coppet,  a  Genevan  suburb.  ' 
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The  Outlook 


JEAN  CHARLES  LEONARD  DE  SISMONDI 
1773-1842 
The  Genevan  historian,  essayist,  and  poeti- 
cal economist.    The  author  of  standard  and 
widely  read  books. 


JEAN    HENRI    MERLE   D'AUBIGN^ 
1794-1872 

The  Genevan  professor  and  preacher.  The 
author  of  a  monumental  "  History  of  the 
Reformation." 


Empire  were  all  alarmed  at  the  fervid,  vol- 
uble, often  unwomanly  Madame  de  Steel, 
who  would  not  be  put  down.  Sensational 
as  she  might  have  been  in  politics,  her  real 
talent  was  in  literature.  Despite  their 
sentimentality  and  "  falsetto  passion,"  her 
romances  are  imbued  with  a  certain  art- 
lessness ;  despite  their  prolixity,  her  more 
thoughtful  works  show  an  appreciative 
cosmopolitanism  needed  in  that  day. 
Through  her  Goethe  and  Schiller  and 
Schlegel  were  introduced  to  France,  the 
young  Guizot  and  Sismondi  to  Germany. 
It  is  a  pity  that  her  social  principles 
and  those  of  the  time  were  not  purer; 
her  really  sincere  nature  would  have  had 
more  lasting  influence. 

Sismondi  is  the  name  which  comes  nat- 
urally to  mind  after  that  of  his  hostess, 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  works  of  Sismondi 
rise  like  a  green  island  out  of  a  sea  of  social 
and  literary  unrest.  We  like  to  look  back 
on  that  genuine  representative  of  Geneva. 
His  literary  achievements  mean  literary 
health  ;  normal,  not  abnormal,  conditions. 
His  "  Literature  of  Southern  Euiope" 
is  a  standard  book  still ;  quotations  are 
frequently  made  from  his  excellent  "His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics,"  and  less 
frequently  from  his  "  Histoire  des  Fran- 
9ais."  State  Socialists  found  an  early  sup- 
port in  his  "  Studies  of  Social  Science." 

Fifty  years  ago  there  died  a  Genevan 
whose  books  deserve  wider  reading  than 


they  have  had.  From 
babyhood  Rodolphe 
Tdpffer  drew  pic- 
tures, and,  when  his 
eyes  forbade  his 
laboring  longer  at 
his  art,  he  became 
a  schoolmaster  for 
the  time,  and  then 
his  schoolma  ste  r- 
ship  developed  into 
a  professorship,  but 
he  left  no  very  brill- 
iant record  as  a 
pedagogue.  He  has 
left  a  somewhat  brill- 
iant record  as  an 
author.  European 
teachers  and  schol- 
ars have  the  com- 
fortable fashion  of 
taking  walking  tours 
together — a  fashion 
which  might  be  imitated  here  more  than 
it  is.  Master  and  pupils  thus  form  a 
comradeship  impossible  in  any  other  way. 
So,,  little  by  little,  other  pictures  were 
drawn  by  Tdpffer  with  the  pen,  slowly 
and  painfully  and  interruptedly  at  first  we 
must  believe.  The  "  Voyages  en  Zig- 
zag "  were  written,  and  the  "  Nouvelles 
Genevoises;"  they  were  the  introducers 
of  novel,  picturesque,  and  acceptable  fea- 
tures into  literature. 

The  realization  that  Amiel's  death  oc- 
curred only  a  decade  and  a  half  ago 
comes  with  something  of  surprise  to  one 
who  has  ventured  to  put  the  "Journal 
Intime  "  alongside  Thoreau  and  Emerson, 
not  to  say  Seneca  and  Epictetus.  Amiel 
has,  indeed,  left  us  some  exquisite  self- 
revelations,  but  it  seems  as  if  M.  Scherer 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  their  intro- 
ductions to  the  French  and  English  edi- 
tions of  the  "  Journal,"  had  pitched  the 
receptive  tone  of  our  minds  on  too  high  a 
key.  When  we  go  to  Geneva  we  may 
chance  upon  a  criticism  from  one  who 
knew  Amiel — a  criticism  which  may  let  us 
down  just  a  bit.  For,  as  a  citizen  of 
Geneva,  as  a  professor  at  the  University, 
as  a  social  force,  Amiel  was  a  distinct 
failure ;  as  a  recluse,  a  self-conscious,  a 
sensitive,  a  melancholy  man,  and  as  a  lit- 
erary artist,  he  was  a  conspicuous  success. 
Genevans,  however,  do  not  seem  to  take 
so  much  stock  in  his  seventeen  thousand 
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folio  pages  of  literary  legacy  as  do  out- 
side folk.  When  one  wants  a  bit  of  well- 
turned  individuality,these  pages  will  supply 
it ;  but  when  one  seeks  for  some  well-tuned 
altruism,  hardly.  Amiel  was  un-Genevese ; 
his  ideals  were  lofty,  many  of  them,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  born  with  only 
thought  and  feeling ;  will  was  absent. 
His  introspection  became  morbid,  of 
course.  We  see  every  day  on  the  streets 
of  Geneva  men  who  look  as  Sismondi 
must  have  looked ;  but  we  seek  in  vain 
for  the  delicate  child,  the  dreamy  youth, 
the  shrinking  man, 
Amiel.  He  was  all 
along  what  childn  n 
call  a  "  'fraid  cat." 
Hence  he  left  no 
substance  of  person- 
ality, as  every  real 
man  does  ;  he  is  but 
a  shadow.  He  owed 
his  professorial  posi- 
tion to  the  Radicals. 
Consequently  the 
old  Conservatives 
were  hard  on  him. 
He  complained  He 
himself  turned  on 
the  Radicals,  much 
to  their  disgust  He 
complained  again. 
Then  he  turned  on 
man  in  general ;  only 
God  could  satisfy 
him,  and  he  spent 
his  life  in  trying  to 
find  God.  At  the 
end  he  came  back 
somewhat  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  hu- 
mankind, and,  lo, 
there  was  God  in  the 
midst!  Minute  self-revelations  such  as 
this  truly  intime  and  now  almost  classic 
journal  affords  are  needed ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  are  not  always  revelations  of 
an  unselfish  self. 

Jean  Henri  Merle  d'Aubign^  died  in 
1872.  He  was  the  Professor  of  Histori- 
cal Theology  at  the  Divinity  School,  and 
is  universally  known  through  his  great 
work,  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation." 
Men  have  outgrown  this  book  in  scientific 
accuracy,  but  it  is  of  much  literary  value 
as  reflecting  better  than  most  works  a 
genuine  Genevan  spirit :  on  its  rather  aus- 


terely Teutonic  framework  is  spread  out 
the  clear  expression  of  a  Gallic  vivacity, 
the  whole  permeated  with  a  spiritual  fer- 
vency which  no  country  bounds. 

Topffer  and  Amiel  were  failures  as  pro- 
fessors. Marc  Monnier  was  a  success; 
his  hearers  came  from  all  over  Europe. 
He  was  as  much  of  a  success,  too,  in  liter- 
ature. He  was  an  entirely  natural  being, 
either  in  his  fascinating  conventional 
powers  or  in  his  essays  and  verses.  He 
was  such  a  vital,  virile  aesthete  that  the 
aroma  of  a  living  force  breathes  in  every 
page  of  his  writings. 
Is  he  describing 
Italy,  or  the  Genevan 
poets,  or  his  favorite 
marionette  theater? 
We  shall  not  find 
an  easier  speaker,  a 
kindlier  voice,  a 
more  discriminating 
mind,  a  more  pic- 
turesque manner. 

Geneva  has  been 
called  a  gray  city. 
Yes,  most  of  its 
houses  are  gray,  it  is 
true,  and  on  a  gray 
day  the  sober  hue 
seems  emphasized. 
For  the  nonce,  the 
waters  of  the  lake 
may  be  somber, 
too,  when  the  wind 
changes.  The  very 
faces  on  the  streets 
seem  stern.  At  such 
times  a  shudder 
steals  over  one  as 
that  past  is  recalled 
which  would  take 
joyousness  out  of 
this  present  life,  and  make  even  of  the 
glad  Beyond  only  an  impenetrable  arch 
of  doom.  But  let  the  clouds  break  away, 
and  we  notice  that  not  all  the  houses  are 
gray.  The  wind  changes  back,  and  the 
waters  become  beautifully  blue  between 
the  umbrageous  shores.  Though  there 
is  somberness  in  the  faces  of  the  people, 
there  is  vivacity,  too.  They  are  intel- 
ligent faces;  every  o.her  person  seems  to 
be  carrying  a  book  or  paper.  The  Ge- 
nevan book-shops  are  justly  famous,  and 
Genevan  literature  has  helped  to  make 
them  so. 
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The  great  novelist.    From  the  portrait  painted  during  her 

residence  of  a  year  (1850)  in  Geneva. 
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The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life 


By  Justin  McCarthy 


Author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  " The  Four  Georges,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIX. — THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  great  Civil  War  in  America  had 
broken  out.  The  war  created  a  curious 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  country. 
What  is  commonly  called  "  society  "  was 
almost  altogether  in  favor  of  the  South. 
The  English  democracy  and  working 
classes  generally  were  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  North.  Some  of  our  educated  men 
were  divided  in  opinion.  Carlyle,  who 
perhaps  could  hardly  be  called,  on  that 
question,  an  educated  man,  was  rabidly  in 
favor  of  the  South,  or,  rather,  was  rabidly 
opposed  to  the  North.  He  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  matter,  and  used  to 
boast  that  he  never  read  American  news- 
papers. On  the  other  hand,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  probably  the  most  purely  intellectual 
Englishman  of  his  time,  was  heart  and 
soul  with  the  cause  of  the  North.     Cob- 
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den  and  Bright  were,  of  course,  leaders 
of  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the 
North.  Harriet  Martineau,  probably  the 
cleverest  woman  who  ever  wrote  for  an 
English  newspaper,  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  North  day  after  day.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  his  heedless,  unthinking  way,  had 
talked  some  jocularities  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  which  were  offensive  to  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  who  supported  the  cause 
of  the  North.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
although  Prime  Minister,  was  always  re- 
garded as  an  irresponsible  sort  of  person, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  refrain 
from  his  joke,  no  matter  whom  the  joke 
might  offend.  But  a  profound  sensation 
was  created  in  the  Northern  States  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  unluckily  committed  him- 
self to  a  sort  of  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
South.  Speaking  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  7  th  of  October, 
1862,  he  gave  it  as  his  conviction  that 
Jefferson  Davis  "had  made  an  army,  had 
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made  a  navy,  and,  more  than  that,  had 
made  a  nation."  This  declaration  was 
received  in  America  with  feelings  of  the 
most  profound  disappointment.  It  pro- 
duced something  like  consternation  among 
the  English  Radicals  who  were  proud 
to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  pity  of  it 
was  that  he  should  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  at  all  before  he  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  The  pity 
of  it  was  that  he  should  have  taken  no 
account  of  the  opinions  of  men  like  Cob- 
den,  who  knew  the  American  States  well, 
like  Bright,  and  like  Stuart  Mill.  How- 
ever, we  must  take  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
Nature  made  him,  impetuous,  earnest, 
full  of  emotion,  and  quick  of  speech. 
"  If  I  were  always  cool  in  council,"  says 
Schiller's  hero,  "I  should  not  be  William 
Tell."  If  Gladstone  were  always  cool  in 
council  he  would  not  be  the  great  orator, 
philanthropist,  and  reformer  that  we  know 
him  to  be.  Five  years  later  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  a  frank  and  ample  ad- 
mission of  his  mistake.  "  I  must  con- 
fess," he  said,  "  that  I  was  wrong ;  that  I 
took  too  much  upon  myself  in  expressing 
such  an  opinion.  Yet  the  motive  was 
not  bad.  My  sympathies  were  then — 
where  they  had  long  before  been,  where 
they  are  now — with  the  whole  American 
people.  I,  probably,  like  many  Euro- 
peans, did  not  understand  the  nature  and 
the  working  of  the  American  Union.  1 
had  imbibed  conscientiously,  if  errone- 
ously, an  opinion  that  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  millions  of  the  North  would  be  hap- 
pier, and  would  be  stronger — of  course, 
assuming  that  they  would  hold  together— 
without  the  South  than  with  it,  and  also 
that  the  negroes  would  be  much  nearer 
to  emancipation  under  a  Southern  gov- 
ernment than  under  the  old  system  of  the 
Union,  which  had  not  at  that  date  been 
abandoned,  and  which  always  appeared 
to  me  to  place  the  whole  power  of  the 
North  at  the  command  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  interests  of  the  South.  As  far  as  re- 
gards the  special  or  separate  interest  of 
England  in  the  matter,  I,  differing  from 
many  others,  had  always  contended  that 
it  was  best  for  our  interest  that  the 
Union  should  be  kept  entire."  It  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  many  of  the  strong- 
est abolitionists  of  the  North  had  for 
years  been  growing  into  the  conviction 
that  if  the  South  did  not  secede  from  the 


North,  the  North  would  have  to  secede 
from  the  South.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  North  had  been  for  a  long  time  at 
the  command  of  the  slaveholding  people 
of  the  South.  The  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  was  the  first 
signal  that  that  time  had  gone  by.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  had  his  attention 
closely  occupied  by  domestic  affairs  and 
by  his  work  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  had  not  traveled  in  America 
as  Cobden  and  Harriet  Martineau  had 
done,  nor  had  he,  like  Stuart  Mill,  the 
leisure  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
study  of  American  politics  and  life.  Any- 
how, the  mistake  was  amply  atoned  for. 
It  was  a  mistake  which  hurt  the  best  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  England  even 
more  than  it  hurt  his  best  admirers  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  and  it  was 
fully  atoned  for  by  more  than  one  admis- 
sion of  error  and  expression  of  regret 
Nobody  could  have  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  wishes  thoroughly 
went  for  the  prosperity  and  the  progress 
of  the  great  American  Republic. 

In  1865  the  Parliament  which  had  be- 
gun six  years  before  came  to  its  natural 
end.  Mr.  Gladstone  presented  himself 
again  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of 
Oxfoid  University.  Times  had  changed, 
however,  since  his  latest  election.  He 
was  becoming  more  and  more  an  ad- 
vanced reformer.  He  had  expressed  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  position  of  the 
State  Church  in  Ireland  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  Irish  Church,  as  he  frankly 
admitted,  ministered  only  to  one-eighth 
or  one-ninth  of  the  whole  Irish  popula- 
tion. This  speech  created  a  profound 
sensation  among  his  Oxford  constitu- 
ents. To  many  of  the  University  dons  it 
seemed  like  flat  blasphemy.  When  the 
voting  closed,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll.  He  issued  a  parting 
address  in  which  he  said:  "After  an 
arduous  connection  of  eighteen  years,  I 
bid  you  respectfully  farewell.  My  earnest 
purpose  to  serve  you,  my  many  faults  and 
shortcomings,  the  incidents  of  the  poli'i- 
cal  relation  between  the  University  and 
myself,  established  in  1847,  so  often  ques- 
tioned in  vain,  and  now  at  length  finally 
dissolved,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
future.     It  is  one   imperative  duty,  and 
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one  alone,  which  induces  me  to  trouble 
you  with  these  few  parting  words — the 
duty  of  expressing  my  profound  and  last- 
ing gratitude  for  indulgence  as  generous, 
and  for  support  as  warm  and  enthusiastic 
in  itself,  and  as  honorable  from  the  char- 
acter and  distinctions  of  those  who  have 
given  it,  as  has,  in  my  belief,  ever  been 
accorded  by  any  constituency  to  any  rep- 
resentative." To  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  wrote  him  a  most  sympathetic  letter, 
Gladstone  sent  a  reply  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage :  "  Do  not  join 
with  others  in  praising  me  because  I  am 
not  angry,  only  sorry,  and  that  deeply. 
For  my  revenge,  which  I  do  not  desire, 
but  would  baffle  if  I  could,  all  lies  in  that 
little  word  '  future '  in  my  address,  which  I 
wrote  with  a  consciousness  that  it  is  deeply 
charged  with  meaning,  and  that  that  which 
shall  come  will  come.  There  have  been  two 
great  deaths  or  transmigrations  of  spirit  in 
my  political  existence— -one  very  slow,  the 


breaking  of  ties  with  my  original  party ;  and 
the  other  very  short  and  sharp,  the  breaking 
of  the  tie  with  Oxford.  There  will  probably 
be  a  third,  and  no  more."  This  expression 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  aroused  some  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  He 
asked  for  some  explanation  of  its  mean- 
ing. "  You  are  not  a  Radical,"  the  Bishop  . 
wrote,  "  and  yet  you  may,  by  political  ex- 
igencies, if  you  submit  to  be  second,  be 
led  in  heading  a  Radical  party  until  its 
fully  developed  aims  assault  all  that  you 
most  value  in  our  country,  and  it,  the 
Radical  party,  turns  upon  you  and  rends 
you."  Mr.  Gladstone's  rejoinder,  full  as 
it  is  of  gratitude  and  sympathy,  was  not 
likely  to  have  quite  cleared  up  the  doubts 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not,  however,  left  actually  out  in  the 
cold  by  the  decision  of  the  Oxford  elect- 
ors. Some  of  his  friends  in  South  Lan- 
cashire had  provided  against  such  a  pos- 
sibility by  nominating  him  as  a  candidate 
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for  that  northern  constituency.  At  a  gen- 
eral election  a  man  may  be  nominated  for 
several  constituencies,  and,  if  he  be  elected 
for  more  than  one,  he  has  only  to  choose 
which  place  he  will  sit  for.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  elected  for  South  Lancashire,  but  he 
came  last  on  the  list  of  the  three  represent- 
atives. The  two  others  were  strong  local 
Tories — obscure  men,  comparatively. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  said,  or  was  be- 
lieved to  have  said,  to  a  friend,  that  Glad- 
stone was  a  dangerous  man,  and  had  best 
be  kept  in  Oxford.  "  In  Oxford,"  went 
on    Lord   Palmerston's    phrase,    "he   is 


SAMUEL  WILBERFORCE 
18C5-1873 
From  an  early  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox, 
London.  Wilberforce  was  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1845-1860;  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  1869-1873.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  High 
Church  party,  but  an  opponent  of  ritualism.  The  versatility 
of  his  views  gained  for  him  the  name  of  "  Soapy  Sam,"  but 
he  was  incontestably  a  great  prelate,  a  powerful  debater  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  man  of  notable  discernment  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  ai.d  political.  He  declared  his  sobri- 
quet to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  though  "  he  was  always  in  hot 
water,  he  always  came  out  of  it  with  clean  hands."  He  was 
a  friend  and  critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Dean  Church  said  that 
Wilberforce  was  "  the  greatest  Bishop  the  English  Church 
has  seen  for  a  century  and  a  half." 

muzzled,  but  send  him  elsewhere  he  will 
run  wild."  In  one  of  the  spirited  speeches 
which  Gladstone  made  to  the  electors  of 
South  Lancashire  he  referred  good-hu- 
moredly  to  Palmerston's  remark. 


"  At  last,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "  I 
come  among  you  ;  and  I  am  come,  to  use 
an  expression  which  has  become  very 
famous  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
I  am  come  unmuzzled."  The  general 
elections  gave  to  the  Government  a  slight 
majority,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  resumed 
his  old  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Everybody  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  difference  between  his  position 
as  member  for  South  Lancashire  and 
member  for  Oxford  University.  We  shall 
presently  find  that  South  Lancashire  Tory- 
ism became  too  strong  for  him,  and  that 
he  had  to  seek  for  a  more  liberal  and 
progressive  constituency.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  saw  probably  by  this  time  that  his 
fears  about  the  possibility  of  Gladstone 
drifting  on  into  genuine  Radicalism  were 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  be  justified.  More 
than  once  after  his  election  for  South 
Lancashire  he  had  to  go  on  for  new  con- 
stituencies— for  constituents  who  were 
marching  with  the  movement  of  his  mind. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  mere  accept- 
ance of  office  under  Lord  Palmerston 
marked  a  new  stage  in  his  political  careen 
He  had  definitively  broken  away  from  the 
Tory  party.  While  he  still  remained  an 
independent  member,  he  had  given,  up  to 
the  last,  some  votes  now  and  then  in  sup- 
port of  the  Tory  Government  where  he 
believed  that  they  were  acting  on  a  right- 
ful principle.  But  even  then  he  had  voted 
with  them  only  when  it  seemed  to  him 
that  their  action,  however  inspired,  was 
tending  towards  a  policy  of  Liberal  re- 
form. Now  it  was  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  plain  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  growing  out  of  the  dusk  of  Toryism 
into  the  dawn  of  Liberalism.  When  he 
consented  to  take  office  under  Lord  Palm- 
erston, it  was  proclaimed  to  every  one 
that  he  had  given  up  the  last  of  his  old 
traditions.  Lord  Palmerston,  to  be  sure, 
was  not  much  of  a  Liberal;  he  was 
not,  indeed,  much  of  anything  except  a 
Prime  Minister  and  a  very  clever  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  simply  accepted  Lord  Palmer- 
ston as  everybody  else  did.  He  regarded 
him  as  the  man  inevitable  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  man  who  could,  when  occasion 
required,  put  on  a  decent  show  of  leading 
the  Liberals,  and  at  the  same  time  could 
to  a  certain  extent  propitiate  and  even 
manage  the  Tories.    Mr.  Gladstone's  sym- 
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pathies  were  very  cordially 
given  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
now  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
was  a  sincere  and  a  thorough 
Liberal  reformer.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
worked  together  most  cordially. 
They  were  both  strongly  in 
favor  of  some  measure  of  re 
form  which  should  admit  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  the  fran- 
chise. They  both  strongly 
disliked  Lord  Palmerston's 
bumptious  and  aggressive  tone 
in  foreign  politics.  They  both 
disliked  Lord  Palmerston's 
plans  for  a  vast  expenditure 
on  fortifications  and  on  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  called  "bloated 
armaments "  as  a  protection 
against  possible  or  problem- 
atical invasion.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  it  is  well  known,  was 
never  drawn  towards  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  was  sometimes  heed- 
lessly outspoken  in  his  dis- 
paragement of  his  great  col- 
league. 

CHAPTER   XX. — GLADSTONE 
SUPPORTS    POPULAR    SUFFRAGE 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  last  de- 
clared himself  a  convinced  and 
definite  supporter  of  the  popu- 
lar suffrage.  The  declaration 
came  about  in  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  sort  of  way.  Wed- 
nesday in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  one  of  the  days  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  private  members 
until  that  period  of  the  session  comes 
when  the  Government,  whatever  it  may 
be,  having  muddled  away  the  time  at 
its  disposal,  finds  itself  compelled  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case  to  absorb 
all  the  sittings  of  the  House.  On  Wed- 
nesday, the  11th  of  April,  1864,  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  a  private  member 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
boroughs.  On  such  occasions  it  is  usual 
for  members  of  the  Government  to  keep 
quiet  and  take  no  conspicuous  part  either 
way.  Some  Minister  usually  rises  and 
utters  a  few  careful  and  commonplace 
words,  committing  the  Government  to 
nothing  in  particular.     On  this  occasion 
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Fiom  a  photograph  taken  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company.  In  the 
world  of  philosophy,  logic,  and  political  economy  few  names  are  quoted 
oftener  than  John  Stuart  Mill's.  His  well-known  books  command  world- 
wide  reading,  and  his  influence  has  been  eltraordinary.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  inductive  or  empiric  logic.  In  politics  he  is  best 
remembered  by  his  advocacy  of  suffrage  extension,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  on  the  basis  of  educational  qualifications.  He  should  be  equally  re- 
membered by  all  Americans  as  one  who  courageously  and  steadily  espoused 
the  Northern  cause  in  our  Civil  War  at  a  time  when  the  Southern  was  far 
more  popular  in  England. 


Mr.  Gladstone  struck  into  the  debate,  and 
even  with  vehemence.  He  contended 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rested,  not 
upon  those  who  claimed  for  the  working 
classes  the  right  to  the  franchise,  but  on 
those  who  denied  that  right.  "  We  are 
told,"  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "that  the 
working  classes  do  not  agitate  for  the 
suffrage,  but  is  it  well  that  we  should 
wait  until  they  do  agitate  ?  In  my  opin- 
ion, agitation  by  the  working  classes  upon 
any  political  subject  whatever  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  condition  previous  to  any 
Parliamentary  movement,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if  possible, 
prevented  by  wise  and  provident   nieas- 
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ures."  "An  agitation  by  the  working 
classes,"  he  pointed  out,  "  is  not  like  an 
agitation  by  the  classes  above  them  hav- 
ing leisure.  The  agitation  of  the  classes 
having  leisure  is  easily  conducted.  Every 
hour  of  their  time  has  not  a  money  value ; 
their  wives  and  children  are  not  depend- 
ent on  the  application  of  those  hours  of 
labor.  But  when  a  workingman  finds 
himself  in  such  a  condition  that  he  must 
abandon  that  daily  labor  on  which  he  is 
strictly  dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  it 
is  only  because  then,  in  railway  language, 
the  danger-signal  is  turned  on,  and  be- 
cause he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for  ac- 
tion, and  a  distrust  in  the  rulers  who  had 
driven  him  to  that  necessity.  The  present 
state  of  things,  1  rejoice  to  say,  does  not 
indicate  that  distrust ;  but,  if  we  admit 
that,  we  must  not  allege  the  absence  of 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes  as  a  reason  why  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  the  public  mind  of  England 
should  be  indisposed  to  entertain  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question."  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  whether 
the  working  classes  "are  not  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  ?"  This  speech  naturally 
created  a  great  sensation.     Some  of  Mr. 


Gladstone's  own  colleagues  seemed  to  be 
nearly  frightened  out  of  their  lives.  The 
Conservative  newspapers  wrote  of  it  as  if 
it  were  a  modern  reproduction  of  Rous- 
seau's doctrine  of  the  social  contract  The 
measure  which  Mr.  Gladstone  advocated 
was  not  carried  at  that  time,  and  nobody 
had  the  least  expectation  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  carried.  But  everybody  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  lowering  of  the  suf- 
frage to  admit  the  working  classes  had 
become  a  matter  of  certainty  when  once 
that  speech  had  been  spoken. 

Then  at  last  it  was  plain  to  every  one 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  absolutely  broken 
away  from  all  the  traditions  of  his  early 
Parliamentary  career.  He  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  free-trade  move- 
ment. He  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  taxes  upon 
knowledge.  Now  he  was  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  voting  so  as  to 
admit  the  working  classes  and  the  poor 
generally  to  the  exercise  of  a  vote  as  to 
the  persons  whom  they  considered  best 
fitted  to  represent  them.  From  that  mo- 
ment it  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  of 
sessions,  when  the  principle  of  popular 
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representation  should  be  carried  into  law 
and  into  practice. 

Two  years  later  the  Government  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons  brought  in  a  bill 
to  extend  the  franchise  so  far  as  to  make 
what  I  may  call  the  better  conditioned  of 
the  working  classes  free  to  exercise  a  vote 
at  an  election.  One  great  difficulty  had 
been  removed  out  of  the  way  of  any  move- 
ment for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  dead.  Every  one 
knew  that  so  long  as  Palmerston  lived 
he  would  be  sure  to 
throw  cold  water  on 
any  proposal  to  give  a 
vote  to  the  working 
classes.  His  influ- 
ence in  the  negative 
sense  was  immense, 
and  it  was  thoroughly 
understood,  as  I  have 
said,  by  men  like 
John  Bright,  that  no 
good  measure  of  suf- 
frage reform  had  a 
real  chance  in  the 
House  of  Commons 
while  Palmerston  was 
still  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  now 
Palmerston  was  gone. 
That  strange  career 
which  had  fostered 
every  revolution 
abroad  and  discourag- 
ed every  genuine  re- 
form at  home  had 
come  to  an  end.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to 
get  readers  at  this  day 
to  understand  what  an 
influence  was  exercis- 
ed over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  over 
the  English  public  generally,  by  the  easy- 
going, careles?,  contemptuous  ways  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  able  to  infuse  a 
sort  of  natural  cynicism  into  the  well-to-do 
classes  of  English  life  which  made  them 
think  it  ridiculous  to  take  serious  trouble 
about  any  questions  ot  political  reform. 
He  represented  exactly  the  mind  of  the 
sort  of  man  who,  in  domestic  affairs 
at  least,  cared  nothing  about  anybody. 
When  domestic  politics  went  against 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  made  some  great 
outburst  in    foreign    affairs,    and    then 


ALBERT,    PRINCE  OF   SAXE-COBURGGOTHA 

AND   HUSBAND  OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA 

1819-1861 

From  a  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Mayall  &  Co., 
London.  Prince  Albert  acquired  a  justly  deserved  in- 
fluence in  English  affairs— an  influence  well  described 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  in  his  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 
The  Prince  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and 
broadest  education.  H  e  was  a  needed  patron  of  science 
and  art  and  a  generous  promoter  of  every  benevolent 
cause. 


the  man  in  the  streets  threw  up  his  hat 
for  him  and  shrieked  aloud  that  Palmer- 
ston was  the  one  who  could  make  the 
foreign  tyrants  shake  in  their  shoes.  It 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever  again 
arise  in  English  politics  a  man  of  the  type 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  not  a  Tory ; 
he  laughed  at  Toryism  and  its  old-fash- 
ioned prejudices ;  but  he  did  not  care  one 
straw  for  any  really  liberal  measure.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Gladstone  was  unintelligible 
to  him.  He  could  not  understand  why 
a  man  like  Gladstone  should  concern 
himself  in  the  least 
about  the  question 
whether  the  working 
classes  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  any 
share  in  the  suffrage. 
He  was  a  genial, 
kindly- hearted  man, 
who  would  have 
liked  people  to  be 
as  happy  as  possible, 
but  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  think 
that  people  were  any 
the  happier  for  hav- 
ing votes.  He  went 
through  the  world  gay 
and  careless  so  far  as 
domestic  affairs  were 
concerned,  and  only 
stirred  to  enthusiasm 
when  some  foreign 
question  arose,  on 
which  he  was  much 
more  likely  to  be 
wrong  than  right  As 
I  have  said,  there  was 
a  sort  of  truce  to  the 
question  of  suffrage 
reform  while  Palmer- 
ston lived.  Now  that  he  was  out  of  the 
field,  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
solved to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  extension 
and  the  expansion  of  the  suffrage.  It  was 
not  really  a  very  sweeping  measure  of  re- 
form. Looking  back  now  at  its  introduc- 
tion, one  can  only  wonder  how  so  tentative 
and  limited  a  measure  could  have  been 
expected  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
English  democracy.  One  has  to  ask  in 
amazement  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  such  a  measure  in  Canada  or  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  Still,  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct advance  for  the  time,  and  it  had  the 


VICTORIA,  QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  AND  KMPRESS  OF  INDIA 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  the  early  years  of  her  widowhood.  Quren  Victoria  was  the 
only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of  George  III.  She  became 
Queen  in  1837.  In  1840  she  married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  He  died  in  l&L 
For  a  Hst  of  the  Queen's  children  and  grandchildren  see  The  Outlook,  page  516.  The 
present  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  Queen's  sixty  years'  reign  have 
abundant  cause.    She  has  been  a  model  monarch. 
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qualified  approval  and 
the  full  practical  sup- 
port of  John  Bright, 
who   now,  since   the 
death  of  Richard  Cob- 
den,  was  left  the  great 
leader  of  the  popu'ar 
reform  movement  in 
England.    The  meas- 
ure,   although    made 
as  moderate  and   as 
limited  as  even  timo- 
rous reformers  could 
have  desired,  did  not 
pass     through      the 
House  of  Commons. 
Then,  as  much  more 
lately,  Mr.  Gladstone 
found    himself    con- 
fronted  by  a   formi- 
dable secession  from 
the  ranks  of  his  own 
party.       A     number 
of  Liberals  declared 
against    his    Reform 
Bill    and    supported 
the   Tories   in    their 
opposition  to  it.    The 
opposition  was  a  phe- 
nomenon  which    oc 
curs  again  and  again 
in  the  history  of  an 
English  Liberal  Min- 
istry.    Some   of   the 
followers  of  the  Min- 
istry are  always  sure 
to  think  that  the  lead- 
ers are  going  too  far 
in    the    way    toward 
democratic    institutions,    and    they    lose 
heart   or   turn    back,   or  even   join    the 
opponents  of  all  Liberalism.     This  hap- 
pened in  1832,  when  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
John  Russell   brought  in   their   Reform 
Bill.     It  happened   when    Lord   Russell 
brought  in  his  Reform  Bill  in  1860.     It 
happened  in  1866,  when  Lord  Russell  as 
Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and   Mr.    Gladstone   as    leader    of    the 
House   of  Commons,   brought   in    their 
Reform  Bill ;  and  it  was  to  happen  again,  as 
we  shall  see,  when,  twenty  years  later, 
Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  measure  of 
Home   Rule  for  Ireland.     In   1866  the 
Reform  Bill  was  not  Liberal  enough  to 
arouse  any  great  passion  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  country,  and  yet  it  was  too  liberal 


QUEEN    VICTORIA   AND  THE   PRINCE  OF   WALES 

From  a  late  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Sons,  London.  Albeit  Edward. 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  born  In  1841  and  is  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  In  I860  he 
visited  this  country.  In  18U  he  married  the  lovely  and  ubiversally  beloved  PrinctM 
Alexandra  of  Denmark. 

for  the  faint-hearted  members  of  the 
Radical  party.  It  would  be  needless 
now  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  measure 
or  any  criticism  of  them,  and,  indeed, 
details  of  that  great  controversy  have 
rather  a  personal  than  a  political  inteiest. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli were  seen  at  their  very  best  in  that 
memorable  fight,  but,  of  course,  every 
one  knew  that  these  men  would  do  their 
best  in  such  a  strife.  The  honors  of  the 
debate  were  really  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  who  died  years  alter  in 
obscurity  as  Lord  Sherbrooke.  Robert 
Lowe  had  won  distinction  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  had  become  a  prominent 
politician.  He  came  over  to  settle  in 
London,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  liter- 
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THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  YORK 

From  a  late  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Mullins,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
George,  Duke  of  York,  is  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Prince  George  was  born  in  1865,  and  in  18M  he  married  Princess  Victoria  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck. 


ary  gifts,  he  obtained  a  position  as  leader- 
writer  for  the  "Times."  He  found  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
commonly  regarded  as  a  man  likely  to 
make  a  name  in  Parliamentary  debate. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  he  gave  no 
distinct  proof  of  any  capacity  that  way. 
His  opportunity  came  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Reform  Bill  of  1866. 

Lowe  had  somehow  acquired  the  more 
n mow-minded  literary  man's  hatred  of 
all  popular  reform.  With  him  culture 
ranked  as  the  first  and  foremost  of  every- 
thing. The  idea  of  a  man  being  allowed 
to  vote  at  an  election  who  could  not  read 
Greek  and  Latin  was  re  vo  ting  to  his 
soul.  He  was  not  really  a  great  Greek 
and   Latin    scholar.     He   did  not  know 


Greek  nearly  as  well 
as  Gladstone  did  or 
as  John  Stuart  Mill 
did ;  but  he  prided 
himself  more  on  his 
classical  knowledge 
than  was  the  way  of 
Gladstone  or  Stuart 
Mill. 

He  had  a  contempt, 
which  he  did  not  even 
pretend  to  conceal,  for 
the  working  classes 
and  the  poor  gener- 
ally. Therefore  he 
threw  his  whole  soul 
into  an  impassioned 
opposition  to  Glad- 
stone's mild  and  mod- 
erate measure  of  re- 
form. He  had  a 
marvelous  literary  gift 
of  phrase-making,  of 
paradox,  of  sarcasm, 
and  of  illustration. 
He  had  read  much  in 
many  literatures;  he 
had  apparently  a  won- 
detful  memory,  and 
whenever  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  some 
quotation  floated  with 
it,  double — swan  and 
shadow.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  comet  of  a 
season  ;  he  dazzled 
and  startled  the  whole 
House  of  Commons. 
I    heard    almost    all 


those  great  debates,  and  I  remember  them 
well.  I  know  that  Gladstone  was  at  his 
best,  that  Bright  was  at  his  best,  that  Dis- 
raeli was  at  his  best,  but  I  cannot  help 
acknowledging  that  the  chief  interest  was 
absorbed  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Many  things  were 
against  him.  He  had  a  very  bad  voice 
and  a  wretched  articulation ;  his  sight 
was  miserably  short,  and  if  he  had  any 
notes  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
read  them ;  he  had  to  campete  with  three 
men  whose  voices  and  articulation  were 
magnificent ;  and  yet  he  held  his  own.  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  whole  strug- 
gle, and  in  the  part  which  Mr.  Lowe  took 
in  it.  I  came  to  know  him  very  well  later  on, 
and  found  him,  as  many  people  said  they 
did  not  find  him,  a  genial  and  agreeable 
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companion.  But  his  success  in  those 
reform  debates  of  1866  and  1867  was  a 
wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  could  not 
dispute  the  success,  but  it  astonished  me 
quite  as  much  as  did  the  success  of  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  former  days  which  I 
have  described.  I  could  not  question 
the  wonderful  freshness  of  Lowe's  phrase- 
making,  and  the  aptness  of  his  illustrations. 
Still,  I  could  not  understand,  and  I  can- 
not understand  now,  how  he  came  to  carry 
off  the  honors  of  debate  from  Gladstone, 
from  Disraeli,  and  from  Bright.  The  one 
thing  certain  to  my  mind  is  that  he  did 
it.  It  will  not  settle  the  question  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  apa- 
thetic about  reform,  and  was  only  too  glad 
to  hear  somebody  put  the  arguments 
against  reform  in  sparkling  and  brilliant 
sentences.  All  that  was  done  as  well  as 
it  needed  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
until  the  following  year,  when  he  became 
a  reforming  statesman  himself.  Yet  not 
even  Mr.  Disraeli  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Tories  themselves  nearly  so  much 
as  Mr.  Lowe  did  during  the  season  of 
which  he  blazed  the  comet.  The  Reform 
Bill  broke  down  under  two  influences — 
the  influence  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  all  reform,  and  the  influence  of  those 
who  complained  that  by  that  bill  they 
were  not  getting  reform  enough.  The 
measure  had  to  be  given  up,  and  Earl 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  closing  speech  on 
the  bill,  rose  to  a  height  of  eloquence 
which  he  had  never  exceeded  before 
and  has  not  surpassed  since.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  been  unwise  enough  to  remind 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, that  he,  Gladstone,  had  spoken 
against  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  the 
Oxford  Union  Debating  Society.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  it  should  be  brought  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  reader,  as  I  have,  I  think, 
brought  it  to  his  memory  already,  had 
begun  life  as  an  extreme  Radical  re- 
former. "The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man," said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "secure  in  the 
recollection  of  his  own  consistency,  has 
taunted  me  with  the  errors  of  my  boy- 
hood. When  he  addressed  the  honor- 
able member  for  Westminster  [Mr.  Stuart 
Mill],  he  showed  his  magnanimity  by 
declaring  that  he  would  not  take  the 
philosopher  to  task  for  what  he  wrote 
twenty-five    years    ago.     But    when    he 


caught  one  who,  thirty-six  years  ago,  just 
emerged  from  boyhood  and  still  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford,  had  expressed  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  of  which  he  had  so  long  and  bitterly 
repented,  then  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man could  not  resist  the  temptation.  He, 
a  Parliamentary  leader  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  is  so  ignorant  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  positively  thought  that 
he  got  a  Parliamentary  advantage  by 
exhibiting  me  as  an  opponent  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832.  It  is  true,  I  deeply 
regret  it,  but  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  name  of  Canning  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  yet  more  venerable 
name  of  Burke.  My  youthful  mind  and 
imagination  were  impressed  just  the  same 
as  the  mature  mind  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  is  now  impressed.  I  had  con- 
ceived that  fear  and  alarm  of  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  in  my  undergraduate  days  at 
Oxford  which  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man now  feels.  My  position,  sir,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Liberal  party  is  in  all  points 
the  opposite  of  Earl  Russell's.  I  have 
none  of  the  claims  he  possesses.  I  came 
among  you  an  outcast  from  those  with 
whom  I  associated,  driven  from  them,  I 
admit,  by  no  arbitrary  act,  but  by  the  slow 
and  resistless  forces  of  conviction.  I 
came  among  you,  to  make  use  of  the  legal 
phraseology,  in  forma  pauperis.  You  re- 
ceived me  with  kindness,  with  indulgence, 
generosity,  and,  I  may  even  say,  with 
some  measure  of  confidence.  The  rela- 
tion between  us  has  assumed  such  a  form 
that  you  can  never  be  my  debtors,  but  that 
I  must  forever  be  your  debtor."  In  the 
closing  sentences  of  his  speech  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said :  "  You  cannot  fight  against  the 
future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great 
social  forces  which  move  onwards  in  their 
might  and  majesty,  and  which  the  tu- 
mult of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  mo- 
ment impede  or  disturb— those  great 
social  forces  are  against  you.  They  are 
marshaled  on  our  side,  and  the  banner 
which  we  now  carry  in  this  fight,  though 
perhaps  at  this  moment  it  may  droop  over 
our  sinking  heads,  yet  soon  again  will 
float  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  it  will  be 
borne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps  not 
to  an  easy,  but  to  a  certain,  and  a  not  far 
distant,  victory."  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  Gladstone  has  ever  made, 
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and  the  frank  explanation  of  his  conver- 
sion to  Liberal  principles  put  his  antago- 
nist, Mr.  Disraeli,  hopelessly  in  the  wrong. 
The  Reform  Bill  was  defeated  by  means 
of  the  alliance  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  the 
Tories  ;  and  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone resigned  office.  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  came  back  to  power.  Now, 
what  had  happened  in  the  meantime  ? 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Lowe  had  opposed 
the  Reform  Bill  of  Russell  and  Glad- 
stone on  the  distinct  ground  that  a  low- 
ering of  the  suffrage  was  the  surrender 
of  the  Government  of  England  into  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  improvident, 
and  the  reckless.  That  was  the  case  dis- 
tinctly set  up  over  and  over  again  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Lowe,  and  on  those 
grounds  the  Reform  Bill  was  lost.  The 
moment  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
came  back  to  power,  it  was  made  known 
that  they  intended  to  introduce  a  Reform 
Bill  of  their  own.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  5th  of  February,  1867, 
and  the  Queen's  speech  announced  that 
the  attention  of  Parliament  would  again 
be  called  to  the  question  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people.  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
explained  afterwards  very  fully  in  a  speech 
why  he  had  thus  come  round.  He  told 
the  public  that  he  had  spent  the  recess  in 
educating  his  party  up  to  the  level  of  a 
liberal  suffrage.  Apparently  his  con- 
viction was  that  a  new  Reform  Bill  had  to 
come  somehow  or  other,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  he  should  not  introduce  it  as  well 
as  anybody  else.  It  must  give  the  stranger 
some  subject  for  odd  reflections  on  Eng- 
lish politics  when  he  reads  of  an  English 
statesman  who  turned  out  of  office  a  greater 
English  statesman  because  he  had  intro- 
duced a  measure  for  lowering  the  Parlia- 
mentary suffrage,  and,  having  got  into 
office  by  that  means,  at  once  set  about  to 
reduce  the  suffrage  still  lower  than  his 
predecessor  had  attempted  to  do.  This  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  a  scbeme  of 
reform  which,  though  in  its  beginnings  it 
seemed  moderate  enough,  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  three  of  his  most  important  col- 
leagues, who  naturally  thought  the  intro- 
duction of  any  Reform  Bill  was  an  aban- 
donment of  the  proclaimed  Tory  senti- 
ments of  the  year  before.  The  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury  said  in  a  letter,  "  It  seems  to 
me  monstrous  that  a  body  of  men  who 


resisted  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  as  an  ex- 
treme measure  with  such  great  pertinacity 
should  accept  the  power  he  retired  from, 
and  six  months  after  introduce  a  bill 
many  degrees  nearer  than  his  to  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  establish  beyond  all 
contradiction  the  principle  they  so  fiercely 
combated  of  giving  a  predominant  inter- 
est to  any  class."  Robert  Lowe  well 
described  the  situation.  "What  was  a 
conflict  last  year,"  he  said,  "  is  a  race 
now."  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  he  accepted  the 
support  of  the  secessionist  Liberals  in 
opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill, 
accepted  now  the  alliance  of  the  extreme 
Radicals  in  the  extension  and  the  expan- 
sion of  his  own  measure.  The  result  was 
that  the  bill  became  practically  a  meas- 
ure of  household  suffrage,  and  went  in 
the  popular  direction  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  en- 
deavored to  go.  Mr.  Disraeli,  of  course, 
did  not  care  in  the  least  for  any  principle 
of  consistency.  In  his  heart  he  was  prob- 
ably still  a  Radical  Reformer,  but,  as  I 
have  suggested  before,  he  took  up  with 
the  Tories  because  there  was  not  much 
competitive  talent  in  their  ranks  and  he 
had  a  good  chance  of  securing  a  leading 
place.  No  doubt  in  his  soul  and  sense  he 
despised  the  stupidity  of  the  men  who 
could  really  believe  that  a  household  suf- 
frage meant  the  ruin  of  England.  So  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  Radical 
party  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
surpassed  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
in  his  measure  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage. 

Robert  Lowe  found  himself  in  a  pecu- 
liar position  during  the  progress  of  Dis- 
raeli's Reform  Bill.  In  the  former  session 
he  had  to  fight  against  Gladstone  and 
Bright,  and  was  supported  by  Disraeli; 
in  the  session  of  1867  he  had  to  fight 
against  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Disraeli. 
He  stuck  to  his  professed  principles — to 
do  him  justice.  He  had  proclaimed  him- 
self an  opponent  of  a  popular  suffrage, 
and  he  kept  up  his  opposition  to  the  end. 
He  had  a  perfect  contempt  for  the  poor 
and  the  working  class  and  "  the  people 
who  live  in  these  small  houses."  He 
fought  with  wonderful  pertinacity  and 
skill  all  through  the  long  debates  of 
1867.  His  cause,  of  course,  was  lost 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  when  the  Lib- 
erals  and  the  Tories  were  alike  deter- 
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mined  to  carry  a  measure  of  reform.  But 
he  fought  with  the  desperate  tenacity  of 
a  brilliant  gladiator.  To  this  day  I  never 
could  quite  understand  the  secret  of  bis 
personal  success.  The  question  of  his 
position  as  a  Parliamentary  debater  has 
been  settled  long  since.  Nobody  now 
would  think  of  describing  Robert  Lowe 
as  an  orator  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Gladstone  or  Bright  or  Disraeli.  His  very 
defects  of  voice  and  articulation  would  of 
themselves  have  almost  of  necessity  ex- 
cluded him  from  such  a  place.  Part  of 
his  success,  I  think,  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  brilliant  literary  man  and 
leader-writer,  addressing  a  political  as- 
sembly in  a  style  to  which  that  assembly 
was  not  accustomed.  It  was  as  if  we 
could  imagine  Junius  making  a  speech  in 
the  peculiar  style  of  Junius  the  writer. 
Anyhow,  the  success  was  certain,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  of  those  two 
sessions  of  debite  was  not  Bright,  not 
Gladstone,  not  Disraeli,  but  Robert  Lowe. 
The  remainder  of  Lowe's  career  was  noth- 
irg.  He  published  a  volume  of  verses. 
He  was  made  a  peer,  and  he  died  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  He  was  a  man  who 
had,  I  believe,  made  many  enemies  by 
his  bitterness  of  tongue  and  his  sarcastic 


ways.  I  can  only  repeat  for  myself  that 
I  have  the  most  pleasing  and  genial  recol- 
lections of  my  acquaintanceship  with  him, 
and  that  although  we  had  hardly  any 
political  opinions  in  common,  and  he 
never  even  professed  to  have  any  sympa- 
thy with  my  national  cause,  I  always 
found  him  kindly,  friendly,  and  personally 
sympathetic. 

At  the  close  of  1867,  Earl  Russell,  the 
Lord  John  Russell  of  former  years,  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  retire  finally 
from  active  political  life  and  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Russell  distinctly 
pointed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  future 
Liberal  Prime  Minister.  Not  many  weeks 
after,  it  was  announced  to  the  public  that 
Lord  Derby,  owing  to  his  failing  health, 
had  given  up  the  Premiership,  and  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  become  Prime  Minister. 
So  the  two  {treat  political  rivals  were 
started  in  a  new  sort  of  rivalry.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and 
it  was  perfectly  certain  that  should  his 
party  be  turned  out  of  office  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  be  his  successor.  The  event 
came  about  sooner  than  any  one  in  Eng- 
land could  have  expected. 

[To  be  continued  in  the  Magazine  Number  for  August 
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LITTLE  Miss  Peters  had  given 
a  last  look  to  the  dinner-table, 
with  its  effective  decoration  of 
autumn  leaves,  and  she  had  made  sure 
that  the  cards  were  in  their  proper  places. 
She  had  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
of  the  music-room  as  she  passed  through, 
and  she  had  smiled  to  see  the  little  spot 
of  color  burning  in  her  cheek.  She  had 
taken  her  place  modestly  behind  her 
employer,  the  portly  hostess,  and  she  had 
seen  the  guests  arrive  one  by  one.  She 
had  remarked  the  cheerful  eagerness  of 
the  young  Irishman  for  whose  sake  the 
company  had  gathered,  and  she  had 
frankly  admired  his  good  looks.  Now 
she  was  sitting  silently  in  her  seat  at  the 
table,  and  she  was  wondering  what  the 
stranger  would  think  of  them  all. 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  the  worthy 


widow  to  say  that  Mrs.  Canton's  dinners 
were  always  ponderous ;  but  it  might  be 
admitted  that,  although  the  cooking  was 
ever  excellent  and  the  guests  were  selected 
from  the  innermost  circle  of  Society,  the 
bill  of  fare  was  monotonous  and  the 
conversation  often  lacked  variety.  That 
evening,  however,  there  were  several  pres- 
ent who  had  not  before  been  honored 
with  invitations  to  dine  in  that  exclusive 
mansion.  Few  people  of  fashion  were 
back  in  town  so  early  in  October,  and  it 
had  not  been  easy  for  Mrs.  Canton  to 
make  up  her  complement  of  guests  when 
she  found  that  she  had  suddenly  to  honor 
a  letter  of  introduction  Lord  S tan y hurst 
had  given  to  the  Honorable  Gilbert  Barry, 
brother  of  Lord  Punchestown.  She  had 
heard  that  the  handsome  Irishman  had 
been  a  great  success  at  Lenox  and  that 
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all  the  girls  were  wild  about  him.  In 
Stanyhurst's  letter  she  was  informed  that 
the  young  man  went  in  for  slumming 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  he 
had  been  living  in  Toynbee  Hall;  she 
was  besought,  therefore,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  people  in  New  York 
most  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the 
lower  classes. 

This  sentence  of  Lord  Stanyhurst's 
letter  it  was  that  had  caused  Mis.  Can- 
ton to  invite  Rupert  de  Ruyter,  the  novel- 
ist, for  she  happened  to  have  read  one  of 
his  stories  about  the  wretched  creatures 
living  down  in  the  Italian  quarter ;  and 
she  was  sure  he  would  be  able  to  tell  Mr. 
Barry  all  that  the  young  Irishman  might 
want  to  know  about  the  slums  of  New 
York.  Sh%  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  Jimmy  Suydams,  too ;  and  she 
knew  that  Mrs.  Jimmy  took  such  an 
interest  in  the  poor,  acting  as  patroness 
so  often  and  all  that.  Then  when  little 
Miss  Peters  had  come  in  to  write  the 
invitations  and  to  balance  the  checkbook 
and  to  answer  the  accumulated  notes, 
Mrs.  Canton,  having  gone  over  the  list, 
looked  at  the  pretty  young  secretary  for  a 
minute  without  speaking,  and  then  said, 
*•  It  won't  be  easy  to  get  just  the  people 
one  wants.  Why  shouldn't  you  ccme, 
Miss  Peters?  You  belong  to  one  of 
those  things,  you  know,  what  do  you  call 
them— Working-Girls'  Clubs— don't  you?" 

"  I'm  a  working-girl  myself,  am  I  not  ?" 
Miss  Peters  answered.  "  And  I  reckon 
I'm  very  glad  I've  gotten  the  work  to  do." 

"  Then  you  can  'ell  him  anything  Mr. 
de  Ruyter  doesn't  know  about  these  sort 
of  people.  How  absurd  for  the  younger 
brother  of  a  peer  to  bother  himself  about 
such  things  over  here,  isn't  it?"  Mrs. 
Canton  had  returned.  "  Then  that's  set- 
tled." 

Although  the  Southern  girl  had  not 
relished  the  way  the  invitation  had  been 
proffered,  she  had  not  declined  it,  glad  to 
get  a  glimpse  again  of  the  life  of  luxury 
to  which  she  had  been  a  stranger  since 
she  had  been  earning  her  own  living ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  she  was  sitting  silently 
in  her  seat  at  the  dinner-table  that  even- 
ing in  October,  with  Gilbert  Barry  and 
Rupert  de  Ruyter  opposite  to  her.  She 
did  not  seem  to  notice  how  the  young 
Irishman  glanced  across  the  table  at  her 
more  than  once  with  obvious  admiration, 


or  how  he  tried  to  lure  her  into  the  con- 
versation. 

It  irritated  Miss  Peters  to  have  Rupert 
de  Ruyter  monopolize  the  talk  His 
rather  rasping  voice  sawed  her  nerves,  and 
she  detested  the  way  he  thrust  forward 
his  square  chin.  She  listened  while  he 
chattered  along,  not  boasting  exactly,  yet 
managing  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  knew  more  than  any  one  else.  Now 
and  again  he  did  bring  forth  a  pictur- 
esque fact,  for  which  he  had  the  kodak 
eye  of  a  reporter.  He  had  the  happy-go- 
lucky  facility  of  the  newspaper  man;  and 
he  rattled  away  with  more  than  one 
absurd  misapprehension  of  the  reality, 
until  he  reminded  her  of  a  singer  with  a 
fine  voice  but  unable  to  avoid  false  notes. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  New  York 
inside  out  and  upside  down,"  he  was  say- 
ing ;  "  but  it  is  a  most  fascinating  study, 
this  polyglot  city  of  ours,  and  tie  more 
you  push  your  investigations  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  make  surprising  discov- 
eries. You  know  we  have  an  Italian 
quarter  here  ?" 

This  was  addressed  perhaps  to  the 
British  guest,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Jimmy 
Suydam  who  answered  it. 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  she  said ;  **  haven't 
we  all  read  that  thrilling  story  you 
wrote  about  it  ? — the  story  with  the  start- 
ling title — '  Battle,  Murder,  and  Sudden 
Death.' " 

The  author  flushed  with  pride  that  so 
handsome  a  woman  and  so  exclusive  a 
leader  of  Society  should  thus  praise  one 
of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Jimmy  Suydam  leaned  over  to 
Mrs.  Carton,  at  whose  left  he  was  sitting, 
and  said,  "  I  don't  see  how  my  wife  does 
it,  do  you  ?  She  keeps  up  with  every- 
thing, you  know — reads  all  the  books, 
and  all  that." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  remind  you  of  that 
little  thing  of  mine,"  continued  De  Ruyter, 
with  a  self-satisfied  air  that  made  little 
Miss  Peters  feel  as  though  she  would  like 
to  stick  a  pin  in  him.  "  That's  neither 
here  nor  there — though  I  spent  two  days 
down  in  the  Italian  quarter  getting  up  the 
local  color  for  it.  But  what  you  didn't 
know,  any  of  you,  I  am  certain,  is  that 
part  of  the  soil  of  this  city  was  imported 
from  Italy  1" 

"  Really,  now,"  commented  the  British 
guest,  "  that  is  very  interesting  indeed.  It 
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would  be  from  a  religious  motive,  I  sup- 
pose— just  as  some  of  the  mediaeval  ceme- 
teries had  earth  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land?" 

"That  would  be  a  more  romantic 
reason,  no  doubt,"  the  story-teller  ex- 
plained. u  But  the  real  one  is  very  pro- 
saic, I  fear.  The  Italian  soil  here  in  New 
York  was  brought  over  as  ballast  by  the 
ships  that  were  going  to  take  back  our 
breadstuff s.  There  is  lot  after  lot  upon 
the  Harlem  that  has  been  filled  in  with 
this  ballast — stones,  mostly,  but  some  of 
it  is  earth." 

"Genoa  the  superb  providing  a  founda- 
tion for  imperial  New  York,"  said  the 
young  Irishman,  with  a  little  flourish ; — 
and  Miss  Peters  guessed  that  De  Ruyter 
made  a  mental  note  of  the  figure  for 
future  elaboration.  "  And  has  New  York 
a  volcano  under  the  city  like  Naples, 
now  ? — like  every  great  town  in  Europe, 
for  the  matter  of  that?  Have  you  a 
seething  mass  of  want  and  misery  and 
discontent,  such  as  boiled  over  in  Paris 
under  the  Commune  ?  That's  what  I'm 
wanting  to  find  out." 

"We  have  a  devil's  caldron  of  our 
own,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  responded 
De  Ruyter ;  "  and  we  have  people  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe  here  now  help- 
ing to  keep  the  pot  a-boiling.  We  have 
Russian  Jews  by  the  thousand,  living  just 
as  they  did  in  the  Pale.  We  have  Chi- 
nese enough  to  support  a  Chinese  theater. 
We  have  so  many  Syrians  now  that  they 
are  pre-empting  certain  blocks  for  them- 
selves. We  have  Irish  peasants  so  timid 
and  suspicious  that  they  won't  go  to  the 
hospital  when  they  are  almost  dying, 
because  they  believe  the  doctors  keep  a 
Black  Bottle  to  be  administered  to  trouble- 
some patients." 

"  I  should  think  they  would  be  ever  so 
much  more  comfortable  in  a  roomy  hos- 
pital than  in  their  stuffy  little  tenement-  • 
hou«e  rooms,"  said  Mrs.  Jimmy ;  "  and 
they  can't  get  decent  nursing  in  their  own 
homes,  can  they  ?" 

"The  poor  are  a  most  unreasonable 
lot,  and  ungrateful  too,"  added  Mr.  Suy- 
dam;  "  thafs  what  I  think." 

"They  are  not  so  badly  off  in  their 
tenement-houses  as  you  might  think,"  ex- 
plained De  Ruyter.  "  They  help  each  other 
with  the  children  when  there's  sickness." 

"  The  universal  freemasonry  of  mother- 


hood," commented  Gilbert  Barry;  and 
again  Miss  Peters  suspected  the  story- 
teller of  making  a  mental  record  of  the 
phrase. 

"  They  are  impossible  to  understand," 
De  Ruyter  declared. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Miss  Peters,  suddenly, 
across  the  table,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body. The  young  Irishman  smiled  en- 
couragingly, as  if  he  had  been  regretting 
that  this  pretty  girl  refused  to  talk. 

"Why  are  they  impossible  to  under- 
stand?" repeated  the  American  story- 
teller. "  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  They 
are  conundrums,  all  of  them,  and  I  am 
ready  to  give  them  up." 

"  Isn't  it  because  you  persist  in  approach- 
ing them  as  though  they  were  strange 
wild  beasts  ?"  the  young  woman  went  on. 
"  You  speak  of  them  just  as  if  they  were 
different  from  us.  But  they  are  not,  are 
they  ?  They  have  their  feelings  just  as 
we  have ;  they  fall  in  love  and  they  get 
married  and  they  quarrel  and  they  die, 
just  as  we  do.  There  is  not  more  crime 
in  the  tenement-houses  than  there  is  in 
the  rest  of  the  city — not  if  you  remember 
how  many  more  people  live  in  the  tene- 
ment-houses. There  isn't  less  joy  there, 
or  less  sorrow  either.  There  is  quite 
as  much  happiness,  I  reckon,  and  a  good 
deal  more  fun.  .They  are  not  the  lower 
animals ;  and  it  just  makes  me  mad  all 
over  when  I  hear  them  spoken  of  in  that 
way.  They  are  human  beings,  after  all — 
and  if  you  can't  understand  them,  it's 
because  you're  not  ready  to  go  to  them 
as  your  equals." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  the  Irishman 
agreed ;  "  we  must  approach  them  on  the 
plane  of  human  sympathy ;  that's  the  only 
way  to  get  them  to  open  their  hearts." 

"  Why  should  we  expect  them  to  open 
their  hearts  to  us  ?"  Miss  Peters  continued. 
"  We  don't  open  ours  to  strangers,  do  we  ?" 

"  That's  quite  true,"  admitted  Barry. 
"  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  imperti- 
nent we  are  when  we  thrust  ourselves  into 
a  poor  man's  room.  I  doubt  we  should 
like  him  to  thrust  himself  into  ours." 

"  I  think  that  is  a  most  amusing  sug- 
gestion of  yours,"  Mrs.  Jimmy  declared. 
"  I  shall  look  forward  with  delight  to  the 
day  when  the  Five  Points  send  mission- 
aries up  to  Fifth  Avenue." 

"What  an  absurd  idea!"  cried  Mrs. 
Canton,  in  disgust. 
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"  Come  now,"  tbe  Irishman  returned. 
"  I  deny  that  the  suggestion  is  mine,  but 
it  is  not  so  absurd,  really  it  isn't.  There's 
lots  of  things  they  can  teach  us.  I  don't 
know  but  what  we  have  more  to  learn 
from  them  than  they  have  from  us — 
really  I  don't.  Christianity  now,  prac- 
tical Christianity — *  inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these' — and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — well,  there's  more  of 
that  among  the  poor  than  there  is  among 
the  licb,  I'm  thinking." 

"If  you  want  to  pick  up  p:cturesque 
bits  of  low  life  in  New  York,"  broke  in 
De  Ruyter,  "  you  must  get  a  chance  to 
see  a  candle  in  a  plate." 

"  A  candle  in  a  plate  ?"  echoed  Barry. 
"  I've  never  heard  of  it." 

"  It  sounds  like  the  title  of  a  taTe  of  super- 
stition transplanted  from  Europe  and  sur- 
viving here  in  America,"  said  Mr$.  Jimmy. 

"It's  not  a  superstition,  it's  only  a 
custom,"  De  Ruyter  explained;  "and 
whether  it's  a  transplanted  survival  or 
not  I  can't  say.  You  see,  I've  never 
seen  the  thing  myself,  but  I've  been  told 
about  it.  I  hear  that  down  in  the  tene- 
ment-house regior,  when  a  family  can't  pay 
the  rent,  and  the  landlord  puts  their  scant 
furniture  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and  they 
don't  know  where  to  lay  their  heads  that 
night,  then  one  of  the  neighbors  takes  a 
candle  and  lights  it  and  sticks  it  up  on  a 
plate  and  takes  his  stand  on  the  sidewalk  ; 
snd  this  is  a  sign  to  everybody  that  there 
is  a  family  in  sore  distress,  and  so  the 
passers-by  drop  in  a  penny  or  two  until 
there  is  enough  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
rent  and  let  the  poor  mother  and  children 
go  back." 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam  laughed  a  little 
bitterly.  "  That  sort  of  thing  may  be  pos- 
sible on  Cherry  Hill,"  she  said,  "  but  it 
would  never  do  on  Murray  Hill,  would  it  ? 
Just  imagine  how  absurd  a  broken  mill- 
ionaire would  look,  standing  at  a  street 
corcer  with  a  little  electric  light  on  a 
silver  salver,  expectirg  the  multi-million- 
aires going  by  to  drop  in  a  check  or  two 
to  pay  his  rent  for  him  !" 

" 1  thought  I  had  a  quaint  little  sil- 
houette of  metropolitan  life  for  you," 
De  Ruyter  responded,  smiling  back;  "but 
you  spoil  the  picture  if  you  guy  it  like 
that." 

"Very  curious  it  is,"  said  Barry,  "very 
curious  indeed.     *  Ho*  far  a  little  candle 


throws  its  beams  1'  I  don't  think  that  the 
custom  was  exported  from  Ireland  or  from 
England — at  least  I  do  not  recall  anything 
analogous." 

"  I've  heard  an  old  Irishwoman  com- 
plain that  the  law  was  harder  here  on  the 
tenant  than  it  was  in  the  old  country," 
Miss  Peters  asserted,  and  then  she  ap- 
pended an  imitation  of  the  old  Irish- 
woman's speech — "  *  Sure,  they'd  boycott 
the  landlord  there,  that's  what  they'd  do ; 
or  they'd  shoot  the  agent,  maybe;  but 
here  ye  can't — there's  the  police,  bad  cess 
to  'em !' " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  candle  in  the 
plate  ?''  Barry  asked  her  across  the  table. 

"  Never,"  she  answered. 

"  But  you  have  heard  of  it?"  De  Ruyter 
inquired. 

••  Never  before  to-night,"  was  her  reply. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  be 
lieve  that  there  is  any  such  custom  ?" 
Mrs.  Jimmy  asked.  "  Thus  all  our  illu- 
sions are  shattered,  one  by  one." 

"Of  course,  I  don't  know,"  the  girl  re- 
sponded ;  "I  haven't  been  working  down 
there  very  'ong.  only  since  last  February. 
But  it  sounds  like  it  was  a  fake,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  the  newspaper  office  when 
I  was  a  reporter." 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam  had  never  met 
Miss  Peters  before,  and  now  she  examined 
the  girl  curiously,  wondering  what  sort  of 
being  a  woman  was  who  had  been  a  re- 
porter, and  was  now  living  among  the 
poor,  and  who  happened  also  to  be  dining 
at  Mrs.  Canton's. 

Mrs.  Canton  *as  just  then  explaining 
to  Mr.  Suydam  in  a  whisper  that  Miss 
Peters  was  a  Southern  girl  of  excellent 
family,  who  used  to  write  those  Polly 
Perkins  articles  for  the  "  Dial "  on  Sunday, 
but  who  had  given  it  up  last  winter,  atd 
now  acted  as  Mrs.  Canton's  secretary. 

"A  fake  ?"  repeated  the  Irishman, glee- 
fully ;  "  that's  one  of  your  Americanisms, 
isn't  it  ?  I  must  remember  that.  A  fake 
— what  does  it  mean  exactly  ?" 

"  It  means  tte  thing  that  is  not,"  De 
Ruyter  explained,  with  a  trace  of  acerbity 
in  his  voice.  "Miss  Peters  disbelieves 
in  the  existence  cf  the  candle  in  the 
plate,  and  she  was  too  polite  to  call  my 
story  a  lie,  so  she  said  it  was  a  fake." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  De  Ruyter,"  was  her  retort, 
"  and  you  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man 
yourself  once  1" 
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"  Your  newspapers,  now,"  Barry  broke 
in,  "  I  confess  they  puzzle  me.  Tbey  are 
so  clever,  you  know,  and  so  up-to-date, 
and  all  that — but  you  never  know  what 
to  believe  in  them,  do  you  ?  And  then 
they  do  such  dreadful  things." 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  few  Americans 
prepared  to  defend  our  newspapers,"  said 
the  story-teller,  a' ways  a  little  ashamed 
that  he  had  once  been  a  reporter.  "  But 
what  sort  of  dreadful  thing  have  you  in 
mind  just  now  ?" 

"Things  quite  inconceivable,  you 
know,"  the  Irishman  explained.  "  A  thing 
like  this,  for  example :  A  year  or  two  ago 
a  man  gave  me  a  copy  of  one  of  your 
New  York  papers — the  *  Dial '  I  think  it 
was.  I  wad  it  with  great  interest,  as 
one  would  the  writing  of  some  strange 
tribe  of  savages,  don't  you  know  ?  it  was 
so  very  extraordinary." 

As  the  guest  made  this  plain  statement 
little  Miss  Peters  happened  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  handsome  Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam, 
and  they  exchanged  an  imperceptible 
smile. 

"  What  shocked  me  the  most,"  Barry 
continued,  "  was  a  long  article  from  some 
special  commissioner  with  headings  in 
huge  letters — " 

"Scare-heads,  they  call  them,"  ex- 
plained De  Ruyter. 

"  Scare-heads  ?"  repeated  the  Irishman. 
"That's  the  very  name  for  them  !  Scare- 
heads — delicious  !  This  article,  then,  had 
scare-heads  galore,  and  it  described  how 
a  suicide  had  been  identified.  It  seems 
some  poor  girl  of  the  working  class  had 
got  into  trouble,  and  sooner  than  bring 
disgrace  on  her  family  she  had  jumped 
into  the  river  here — Hudson's  River,  isn't 
it?  She  had  carefully  arranged  so  that 
there  was  no  clue  by  which  she  could  be 
traced.  But  she  had  not  counted  on  the 
devilish  ingenuity  of  the  special  commis- 
sioner, a  woman,  too — at  least  I  suppose 
she  was  a  woman,  since  the  thing  was 
signed  ' Polly  Perkin*.' " 

Mrs.  Jimmy  saw  the  blood  rise  in  the 
cheeks  of  Miss  Peters  until  the  little 
Southern  girl  was  as  red  as  any  of  the 
maple-leaves  that  decked  the  cloth  be- 
tween the  two  women.  She  noticed  that 
Rupert  De  Ruyter  was  staring  into  his  plate 
with  ill-conceaJcd  embarrassment,  and  that 
Mrs.  Canton  seemed  a  little  uneasy. 

"  It  seems  that  the  poor  creature's  body 


was  sent  to  the  morgue,"  Barry  continued, 
"  and  no  one  claimed  it,  so  it  was  buried 
at  the  cost  of  the  county.  And  there's 
where  the  diabolical  cunning  of  this  re- 
porter was  exercised.  She  guessed  that 
the  girl's  family  would  want  to  see  the 
body  laid  away  in  holy  ground,  and  so 
she  went  to  the  burying.  And  she  hit  it, 
for  there  were  two  women  there  in  deep 
black,  the  mother  of  the  poor  wretch  and 
the  sister,  not  afraid  to  show  their  bitter 
grief  when  they  thought  they  were  un- 
known and  unwatched.  The  spy  tracked 
them  to  their  house,  and  she  found  out 
their  names,  and  she  put  the  whole  story 
in  the  paper.  I  suppose  it  broke  the 
mother's  heart  and  the  sifter's  to  see  the 
dead  girl's  shame  brought  home  to  her 
and  to  them  when  they  thought  it  was 
buried  in  the  grave  with  her  body.  I 
don't  deny  that  the  female  detective 
showed  a  deal  of  skill ;  but  what  a  pitiful 
thing  1  To  risk  breaking  two  loving  hearts 
— and  for  what  purpose  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  when 
the  Irishman  asked  this  unanswerable 
question. 

Then  little  Miss  Peters  raised  her  head 
and  looked  him  in  the  eye. 

"  That  was  what  is  called  a '  bsat.'  No 
other  paper  had  the  news,"  she  said,  "  and 
the  reporter  who  wrote  the  story  got  a 
raise  of  five  dollars." 

"Faith,  she  deserved  it,"  Barry  re- 
turned. "It  was  blood-money  she  was 
taking,  I'm  thinking." 

"  That's  what  I  think  now,"  Miss  Peters 
replied.  "  I  wish  I  had  thought  so  then. 
I  wrote  that  article,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  am  living  down  there  among  the 
poor  to  try  and  make  it  up  to  them.  Of 
course  I  can't  undo  the  wrong  I  did,  but 
I  mean  to  do  my  best." 

Then  there  was  another  silence,  broken 
by  Mrs.  Jimmy,  who  turned  to  Mrs.  Can- 
ton and  asked  if  she  was  going  to  take  a 
box  at  the  horse  show  this  year. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room, 
the  Honorable  Gilbert  Barry  took  the  chair 
by  the  side  of  Jimmy  Suydam. 

"  What's  the  name  of  that  pretty  little 
girl  ?"  he  asked.  "  Peters,  isn't  it  ?  I 
say,  it  was  awfully  plucky  for  her  to  tell 
us  that  she  was  *  Polly  Perkins,'  wasn't  it, 
now  ?  I  like  her ;  she's  a  trump.  And 
that  fair  hair  of  hers  is  very  fetching, 
don't  you  think  ?" 
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WHILE  it  is  not  true  that "  money 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  peo- 
ple contribute  money  to  aid  any  under- 
taking just  as  they  sympathize  with  the 
object  of  the  undertaking.  In  this  sense, 
then,  money  contributed  for  the  support 
of  missions  is  a  measure  of  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  population  or  of  any  particu- 
lar denomination. 

Some  months  ago  The  Outlook  asked 
the  writer  to  ascertain,  if  practicable, 
whether  the  present  generation  is  con- 
tributing as  liberally  to  missionary  work 
as  past  generations.  The  initial  proposi- 
tion of  the  inquiry  embraced  only  the  five 
larger  denominations,  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  some  of  the  smaller  bodies 
were  quite  as  important  to  the  investiga- 
tion as  the  larger  ones,  and  therefore 
these  were  included,  embracing  in  all 
fourteen  active  missionary  denominations 
and  the  American  Tract  Society.8 

The  procuring  and  completion  of  these 
reports  has  required  patient  and  persist- 
ent correspondence  and  much  tedious 
personal  search.  In  many  cases  the  only 
way  to  obtain  the  records  has  been  to 
pick  them  out  year  by  year  from  treas- 
urers' reports  as  published  in  the  minutes 
of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  various 
bodies.  Besides  this,  some  denomina- 
tions divide  their  work  among  so  many 
auxiliaries  as  greatly  to  increase  the  labor 
of  securing  the  records,  and  the  care  to 
avoid  duplications. 

1  The  writer  wishes  hereby  publicly  and  heartily  to 
thank  the  many  Secretaries  of  Mission  Boards  and  their 
assistants  for  their  cheerful  and  efficient  aid,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  this  investigation, 
and  for  their  expressed  personal  interest  in  the  results 
of  the  inquiry. 

*  Efforts  to  secure  satisfactory  annual  records  of  the 
Lutheran  bodies,  German  Evangelical  Synod,  Colored 
Baptists,  Christians,  Evangelical  Association,  Friends, 
ana  others  of  the  smaller  denominations,  had,  with 
much  reluctance,  to  be  abandoned.  It  would  have  been 
a  pleasure  also  to  have  included  the  American  Bible 
Society,  but  its  missionary  record  is  available  only  in 
twenty-nve-vear  periods  up  to  1892;  and  that  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  had  its  record  been 
received  in  time.  The  addition  of  all  these  would  not, 
however,  have  much  increased  the  grand  aggregate  or 
in  any  way  changed  the  general  conclusions ;  for  the 
records  collated  snow  so  general  uniformity  of  increase 
and  decrease  at  the  same  periods  as  clearly  to  indicate 
that  their  variations  are  typical  of  all  missionary  con- 
tributions. These  records  cover  a  period  of  eighty-six 
years,  beginning  with  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions (1811)  and  including  the  several  reports  ofl896\ 
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In  their  earlier  history,  especially  before 
1845,  some  denominations  had  but  a 
single  board,  carrying  both  foreign  and 
home  missions  under  one  organiza- 
tion. In  later  years,  and  especially  since 
the  Civil  War,  auxiliary  boards  have 
greatly  multiplied.  One  after  another 
the  larger  home  mission  boards  have 
separately  organized  their  Sunday-school 
work,  church  erection,  educational  work, 
and  relief  for  worn-out  and  disabled  min- 
isters; and  instituted  various  women's 
missionary  societies.  Work  among  the 
freedmen  has  also  in  most  of  the  larger 
denominations  a  separate  organization. 
The  foreign  mission  societies,  except  for 
women's  auxiliaries,  even  in  the  largest 
denominations,  still  report  receipts  (con- 
tributions) in  a  single  sum,  embracing  all 
divisions  of  the  work,  literary,  educational, 
church  erection,  medical,  and  all  other. 

Annual  Record.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  attention  is  therefore  directed 
to  the  results.  The  aggregate  annual 
contribution  is  graphically  shown,  year  by 
year,  from  1844,  in  "  Study  No.  1."  The 
previous  history  shows  only  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  annual  aggregate,  very  simi- 
lar in  general  characteristics  to  that  of 
the  first  ten-year  period  (the  1850  period) 
at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  dia- 
gram. The  1 860  period  introduces  marked 
irregularities  of  annual  contribution.  The 
"panic"  of  1857  produced  a  decided  de- 
crease in  1858,  which  was  only  fairly 
recovered  in  1 860.  The  Civil  War  wrought 
sad  havoc  with  progress.1 

The  most  notable  check  of  progress 
was  made  by  the  "long  panic,"  1872-1879. 
From  that  date  until  1892  the  increase 
was  uninterrupted  and  rapid.  The  ap- 
parent checks  at  1885  and  1889  are 
evidently  due  to  extraordinary  legacies  in 
1884  and  1888.  The  depression  begin- 
ning at  1893  is  seen  to  be  more  disastrous 

Mt  is  necessary  to  remember  that  specie  payment 
was  suspended  in  1862  and  not  resumed  until  1879.  Abo 
that  from  1862  to  1865  the  Southern  bodies  reported  their 
contributions  in  Confederate  money.  Therefore  all 
records  of  contributions  for  the  seventeen  suspension 
years  are  reduced  to  a  specie  basis,  and  each  of  the 
"  studies"  portrays  the  history  on  the  uniform  basis  of 
specie  payment  for  the.  whole  time. 
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casM  (par  Hue  bears  a  circle ,  canymg  tha  census  date. 
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than  any  other  except  that  occasioned  by 
the  Civil  War. 

Ten- Year  Records.  While  the  annual 
record  portrays  the  history  of  the  chief 
financial  struggles  and  triumphs,  the  gen- 
eral history  of  progress  is  better  learned 
by  the  study  of  averages.  "  Study  No.  2  " 
begins  thirty  years  earlier  than  No.  1, 
with  the  1820  period  (1815-1824),  in 
which  the  aggregate  contribution  aver- 
aged $40,600  per  year,  as  noted  with  the 
1820  dot  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
the  diagram.  That  was  in  the  infancy  of 
the  existing  Protestant  missionary  organ- 
izations. The  increase,  period  by  period, 
is  best  read  from  the  diagram  itself. 

The  chief  lesson  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
marked  irregularities  shown  by  the  annual 
record,  the  ten-year  averages  show  a 
steady  and  remarkable  progress,  culmi- 
nating in  the  1890  period  with  an  annual 
average  increase  over  the  1880  period  of 
more  than  six  million  dollars,  in  spite  of 
its  two  panic  years,  1893  and  1894;  or, 
starting  with  the  Civil  War  period  (1860), 
a  total  increase  in  thirty  years  of  almost 
460  per  cent  This  is  marvelous  progress, 
and  one  wonders  whether  it  can  be  con- 
tinued in  future  years.1 

Touching  the  question  of  generations, 
it  will  aid  the  inquiry  to  consider  that 
average  business  activity  covers  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years,  and  that  average 
active  contributions  to  missions  covers 
about  the  same  period.  On  that  basis 
the  history  under  review  embraces  four 
generations,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  fourth  generation,  including  the  1880 
and  1890  periods,  very  greatly  outstripped 
its  predecessors  in  its  absolute  contribu- 
tion. 

The  next  step  is  to  analyze  this  remark- 
able history  by  comparing  the  contribu- 
tion with  the  population.  An  increased 
total,  however  large,  does  not  prove  in- 
creased liberality,  for  the  population  mak- 
ing the  contribution  may  have  increased 
just  as  rapidly. 

1  Before  leaving  this  study  it  is  due  the  reader  to  ex- 
plain that  these  ten-year  records  include  important 
averages  which,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  the  reports  of 
some  denominations,  could  not  be  ascertained  for  in- 
dividual j ears,  but  could  be  satisfactorily  embraced  in 
the  ten-year  groupings.  As  examples  of  the  principal 
additions  :  Episcopalians  reported  several  branches  of 
their  work  trienmallv,  and  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  report  all  of  their  contributions  quadrennially 
instead  of  annually ;  while  Congregationausts  reported 
their  unclassified  contributions  annually  for  only  ten 
years  past  These  additions  swell  the  ten-year  averages 
materially  as  far  back  as  to  the  1850  period,  but  are  less 
impoitant  in  the  earlier  periods. 


Per  Capita,  The  census  enumeration 
of  population  at  each  decennial  year  may 
properly  be  taken  to  represent  the  annual 
average  population  for  the  ten  years  be- 
ginning five  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  census  year  and  ending  five  years 
later.  The  periods  adopted  for  this  in- 
vestigation are  the  periods  just  described. 
It  therefore  becomes  a  simple  matter  to 
compute  the  average  annual  per  capita 
contribution  for  each  such  period.  "  Study 
No.  3  "  portrays  the  result  of  that  compu- 
tation. By  this  it  appears  that  for  the 
first  full  period  of  the  record,  dated  1820 
on  the  diagram,  the  contribution  averaged 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  year  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  The  record  of  subsequent  peri- 
ods is  so  clearly  shown  on  the  diagram 
as  to  need  no  other  tracing.  The  in- 
creased contiioution  for  each  person, 
starting  at  the  Civil  War  period  (1860)  is 
of  course  not  as  great  as  that  of  absolute 
contribution,  but  makes  a  record  of  over 
180  per  cent,  and  emphatically  proves 
an  astonishing  increase  of  liberality  as 
measured  by  population. 

To  better  understand  what  this  means, 
it  must  be  recalled  that  this  "  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  "  includes  over  fifteen 
million  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
and  more  than  six  million  persons  over 
ten  years  of  age  unable  to  write.  It  also 
includes  all  the  helpless,  the  idle,  the 
criminals,  the  insane,  and  the  inmates  of 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  poorhouses;  all 
the  foreign  population  and  Indians ;  all 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  who  attend 
no  church.  Very  few  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude ever  contribute  at  all.  Were  all 
these  non-contribulors  excluded,  and  only 
the  probable  contributors  included,  how 
the  contribution  per  capita  would  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  what  a  record  it  would  be ! 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
tribution to  missions,  as  such,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel  in  its  many  noan'festa- 
tions. 

It  may  be  answered,  however,  that  all 
this  does  not  satisfy  the  inquiry;  that 
the  Nation  has  become  very  wealthy ;  and 
that  each  person  represents  many  more 
dollars  than  four  generations  ago.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  proceed 
to  the  next  step  of  the  investigation. 

Per  Wealth.     This  fourth  inquiry  pie* 
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sents  a  difficulty  which,  while  easily  sur- 
mounted by  statisticians  conversant  with 
the  history  of  census  records,  is  not  so 
easily  met  by  others.  The  first  wealth 
census  of  the  United  States  was  made  in 
1850,  and  "estimates"  were  made  for 
earlier  census  years.  Later  knowledge 
clearly  indicates  that  the  1850  census  only 
partly  covered  the  wea'th,  and  that  the 
"estimates  "  were  also  out  of  joint  with 
fact.  One  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  population,  which, 
according  to  those  "  estimates,"  declined 
from  $388  in  1820  to  $308  in  1850,  or 
almost  twenty  per  cent.  Another  very 
clear  evidence  is  seen  in  "  Study  No.  3," 
just  examined.  A  population  in  process 
of  pauperization  would  not  increase  its 
per  capita  contributions  to  missions  from 
four  mills  in  1820  to  sixty-eight  mills 
(seventeen-fold)  in  1850. 

"  Study  No.  4  "  therefore  presents  the 
results  as  based  on  the  census  reports 
and  "  estimates  "  in  full  black  dots,  and 
also  what  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  varia- 
tion from  the  1840  and  1850  "  estimates  " 
(for  the  1850  census  was  scarcely  more 
than  an  estimate)  in  open  circles.  Those 
earlier  records  may,  however,  be  wholly 
omitted  ;  for,  taking  the  1860  period  as  a 
starting-point,  the  1890  record  shows  that 
wealth  had  increased  its  proportionate 
contribution  almost  forty  per  cent — a 
truly  wonderful  achievement;  and  yet  it 
is  since  1860  that  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  wealth  has  been  made. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  contribution  for 
each  $1,000  of  total  wealth,  as  shown  in 
this  exhibit,  is  only  a  fractional  part  of 
the  whole.  In  the  first  place,  the  limited 
number  of  denominations  embraced  in 
the  exhibits  do  not  include  all  of  the 
organized  missionary  contribution  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  second  place,  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  especially 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  there  has 
developed  within  some  of  the  larger  de- 
nominations a  practice  of  sending  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  total  contribu- 
tion to  foreign  mission  fields  direct,  and 
none  of  these  moneys  are  represented 
in  the  exhibits,  for  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  official  reports  of  the  missionary 
societies. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  increasingly 
large  fund  contributed  annually  by  Sun- 
day-schools and  young  peoples'  societies 


to  a  very  diversified  range  of  home  mis- 
sion work,  little  of  which  is  ever  included 
in  official  reports  of  the  regular  mission- 
ary organizations.  Besides  this,  many 
communities  sustain  by  popular  contri- 
bution hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions,  which,  although 
wholly  unrelated  to  mission  boards  and 
their  organized  auxiliaries,  yet  receive 
their  contributions  largely  from  the  same 
individuals. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed,  in  all  our  larger  cities,  in  the 
same  spirit,  a  great  development  of  in- 
stitutional and  social  mission  work.  All 
these  should  be  reckoned  in,  to  ascertain 
the  full  measure  of  the  missionary  spirit 
among  those  whose  only  way  of  obedience 
is  to  give  money,  that  others  may  give 
personal  service. 

What  a  magnificent  total  it  would  mean ! 
What  a  marvelous  record  of  growth  it 
would  show,  especially  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration I  Not  only  would  the  1870  and 
1880  records  rise  much  further  above 
that  of  1860;  the  1890  record  wouM  tower 
upward  so  far,  outstripping  the  increase 
of  wealth,  as  to  shame  every  carking,  croak- 
ing pessimist. 

The  inquiry  is  answered.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  added  satisfaction  to 
many  readers  to  know  how  the  denomi- 
nations are  sharing  in  this  great  work. 
Which  denominations  contribute  the  larger 
totals?  Wh'ch  make  the  greater  contri- 
butions as  compared  with  their  member- 
ship and  church  property  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  so  far 
as  the  records  provide  it,  is  therefore 
appended.1  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  exhibit  covers  the  whole  of  the 
1890  period  of  ten  years  (1885-1894),  so 
that  it  may  not  be  thought  to  be  too  lim- 
ited in  scope  to  give  a  satisfactory  com- 
parison, as  would  be  the  case  if  it  covered 
only  a  single  year. 

Total  Denominational  Contribution.     It 


1  In  presenting  the  denominational  contributions,  it 
is  due  all  denominations  to  say  that  in  collecting  the 
records  the  effort  was  made  to  exclude  the  valuation  of 
boxes  of  clothing  and  other  supplies  contributed  and 
sent  into  needy  helds.  To  illustrate :  One  of  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  in- 
cludes the  valuation  of  boxes  in  its  record  of  contribu- 
tion to  home  missions,  and  another  excludes  that  valu- 
ation. Without  mentioning  this,  some  earnest  Presby- 
terian might  have  claimed  that  their  thermometer  in  the 
upper  exhibit  did  not  full;  represent  their  work.  It  is 
also  due  to  Baptists  (North)  to  say  that  no  record  of 
their  Freedman's  work  could  be  obtained,  and  that  some 
of  their  other  auxiliary  records  were  too  fragmentary 
to  be  satisfactory. 
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is  altogether  likely  that  not  a  few  readers, 
in  examining  the  upper  group  of  ther- 
mometers, will  be  surprised  at  the  relative 
positions  occupied  by  the  denominations 
making  the  largest  five  contributions. 

The  greater  eight  of  these  fourteen 
denominations,  having  each  over  a  half- 
million  members,  are:  (1)  Methodist, 
North,  2,240.354;*  (2)  Baptist,  South, 
1,280,066;  (3)  Methodist,  South,  1,209,- 
976;  (4)  Baptist,  North,  800,025;  (5) 
Presbyterian,  North,  788,224;  (6)  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  641.051  ;  (7)  Protestant 
Episcopal,  532,054;  (8)  Congregational, 
512,771.  The  smallest  of  the  fourteen 
denominations  is  the  Free  Baptist,  87,898, 
which  takes  its  corresponding  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  list.2 

Proportionate  Denominational  Contribu- 
tion. The  lower  group  of  thermometers 
ranks  the  fourteen  denominations  accord- 
ing to  their  contribution  as  measured  by 
the  valuation  of  church  property.  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  each  denomination 
has  provided  itself  with  church  property 
approximately  proportioned  to  its  wealth. 
Now,  if  the  mission  spirit  which  seeks  to 
aid  others  were  equally  adjusted  in  all 
denominations  to  the  self- spirit  which 
provides  the  church  home,  then  each 
$100  of  church  property  would  represent 
just  as  large  a  mission  contribution  in  one 
denomination  as  in  another,  and  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  rank. 

The  property-  contribution  thermometers 
show,  however,  a  considerable  variation 
in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  how  easily  and  widely  mere  totals 
may  mislead.  For  example,  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  who  rank  ninth  in 
total  contributions,  take  second  place 
when  measured  by  the  "  as  ye  are  pros- 
pered "  test   The  Reformed  in  the  United 

1  These  figures  aie  from  the  report  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  (1890) ,  because  thev  best  represent  the  average 
membership  tor  the  ten  years  (1885-1894)  include. I  in 
the  period  presented  in  the  exhibit. 

7  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  included  the 
Salvation  Army,  but  its  official  record  of  contributions 
dates  back  to  1891  only,  beginning  at  $353,859,  while  its 
average  during  the  panic  years,  1893-1896,  is  $590,571, 
although  the  census  gives  its  1890  membership  at  less 
than  nine  thousand.  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
would  from  its  quadrennial  reports  seem  to  be  entitled 
to  a  record  of  about  $100,000  as  its  average  annual  con- 
tribution. 

As  examples  of  missionary  contributions  made  to 
organizations  having  no  church  membership,  I  he 
report  of  the  American  S.  S.  Union  shows  an  annual 
average  of  $102,347 :  the  American  Tract  Society,  $87,795 : 
and  the  Baptist  City  Mission  of  New  York.  $39,367. 
Incomplete  reports  seem  to  indicate  a  credit  to  the 
American  Bible  Society  of  a  yearly  average  of  about 
$200,C00,  and  the  International  Missionary  Alliance  of 
about  $/5,00C,  during  th$  ten  years  under  review. 


States  take  fourth  rank  instead  of  tenth, 
while  Presbyterians,  South,  move  up  from 
eleventh  place  to  fifth.  The  Methodist, 
South,  and  Baptist,  South  only,  hold  the 
same  place  in  each  comparison. 

Another  interesting  relation  shown  by 
the  property  thermometers  is  discovered 
by  considering  that  each  denomination 
has  provided  itself  with  a  permanent 
church  property,  on  which  it  pays  an  an- 
nual dividend  to  the  cause  of  misions. 
The  Congregationalists,  for  example,  lead 
with  a  mis  ionary  dividend  of  nearly  seven 
per  cent.  (6^v  per  cent)  on  their  church 
property,  while  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
provide  a  dividend  of  only  a  little  over 
one  per  cent. 

Another  interesting  feature  incident  to 
this  exhibit  is  that  the  two  thermome- 
ters for  each  denomination  show  how 
nearly  each  church  member  represents 
$100  of  church  property.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  North,  each  member  repre- 
sents almost  exactly  one  hundred  dollars 
of  church  property,  there  being  a  differ- 
ence of  only  nine  cents  in  the  respective 
contributions,  as  is  readily  seen  by  look- 
ing at  their  two  thermometers.  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  each  mem- 
ber represents  $152  of  church  prope*ty, 
over  ten  times  as  much  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Baptists,  South. 

These  comparisons  ought  to  furnish 
encouragement.  Coupled  nith  the  "  per 
capita  "and  "per  wealth  "  studies,  they 
should  give  strong  foundation  for  a  steady 
faith  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  toward  missionary  work.  | 
As  a  crystallization  of  the  results  of  the 
investigation  of  growth,  the  following 
comparison  will  be  helpful.  From  1860 
to  1890  valuations  increased: 

Farms  and  farm  property 100  per  cent 

Church  property 296        ♦• 

Total  wealth 302        « 

Manufactured  products 397        «* 

Missionary  contributions 460        u 

The  young  men  and  women  of  to-day  are 
to  fill  out  the  record  of  a  new  generation 
of  missionary  contributors.  How  will  it 
compare  with  the  preceding  one  ?  It  is  en 
earnest  task.  Will  they  be  equal  to  it? 
Three  years  of  the  new  record  are  practi- 
cally finished,  for  most  mission  societies 
close  their  fiscal  year  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer.  Seventeen  years  remain. 
"  What  shall  the  harvest  be  ?" 


Some  American  Essayists 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  the  essay, 
as  a  form  of  literary  art,  is  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  mastodon  or  the  dodo ; 
but  the  essay  continues  to  be  written  and 
read  in  the  face  of  these  pessimistic 
deductions.  The  attempt  to  deal  with 
literature  from  day  to  day,  from  what  may 
be  called  the  journalistic  point  of  view, 
is  foredoomed  to  failure  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  the  art  upon  which  judgment  is 
so  jauntily  and  confideniy  pronounced. 
Literature,  like  de- 
mocracy, civilization, 
and  religion,  is  an 
activity  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  too  vast, 
too  obscure,  and  too 
profoundly  vital  to 
disclose  at  any  mo- 
ment, or  to  any  per- 
son, the  full  sweep  of 
its  streamer  the  deep- 
er currents  which 
flow  through  it.  If  a 
period  of  great  poetic 
activity  is  followed 
by  a  period  of  com- 
parative banenness, 
the  cry  at  once  goes 
forth  that  poetry 
has  had  its  day  and 
henceforth  prose  is 
to  be  the  universal 
speech.  This  quick 
and  easy  judgment 
is  as  irrational  as  the 
opinion  of  the  un- 
taught obseiver  who 
should  mistake  the 
annual  subsidence  of  the  Mississippi  for 
a  permanent  diminution  of  its  volume. 

In  journalism  events  are  registered  and 
judged  from  day  to  day ;  in  literature  we 
are  fortunate  if  once  in  half  a  century 
a  movement  can  be  intelligently  traced 
and  finally  interpreted.  The  shallow 
movements  in  human  affairs  are  easily 
understood  ;  the  deep  movements  are 
comprehensible  only  when  they  have  left 
their  impress  on  thought,  art,  and  institu- 
tions. Of  these  deeper  activities  the  art 
of  writing  real  books  is,  in  its  impulses 
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and  changes  of  form,  one  of  the  most 
subtle,  obscure,  and  hidden,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  spiritual.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  dogmatize  about  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  the  different 
forms  which  literary  expression  wears  frcm 
time  to  time. 

The  essay,  which  has  been  decently 
and  sorrowfully  interred  from  time  to  time 
by  critics  of  more  or  less  distinction,  is 
not  only  still  written,  but  shows  an  un- 
usual vitality  at  this 
particular*  time.  It 
has  a  good  pedigree, 
for  its  practitioners 
have  been  men  of 
the  highest  intellec- 
tual distinction — 
men  who  have  bad 
^  the  feeling  for  form 
t  very  keenly  develop- 
ed, but  who  have  had 
also  thought,  obser- 
vation, humor,  and 
wit  of  a  highly  in- 
dividual quality.  Dis- 
tinction has  been, in 
some  form,  the  note 
of  the  great  essay- 
ists. Such  names  as 
Montaigne,  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Addison,  Steele, 
Goldsmith,  Carlyle, 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  Arnold,  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  suggest 
gifts  of  mauy  differ- 
ent kinds,  but  of  a 
very  distinct  quality.  The  American 
mind  has,  perhaps,  natural  affinities  with 
the  essay;  it  is  keen  in  observation,  it 
loves  humor,  it  rejoices  in  quaint  or  deli- 
cate characterization,  and  it  is  not  averse 
to  a  vein  of  philosophy.  The  essay  is, 
as  a  rule,  comparatively  short,  not  for 
lack  of  material,  but  for  effectiveness ;  it 
seeks  clearness,  definifeness,  or  charm  by 
rejection  as  well  as  by  inclusion.  At  its 
best  it  is  not  only  fu"l  of  human  interest, 
but  it  is  also  full  of  thought.  Carlyle's 
essays  have  had  as  deep  an  influence  as 
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any  body  of  philosophy  which  our  time 
has  produced ;  because  there  was  a  phi- 
losophy behind  them.  Emerson  sets  the 
imagination  at  work  as  successfully  in 
twenty  pages  as  if  he  had  filled  a  volume. 
The  brevity  of  the  essay  is  not  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  weariness ;  it  is  the  result  of 
a  concentration  which  often  packs  ma- 
terial enough  to  make  an  octavo  into  the 
compass  of  a  brief  paper.  Bacon's  little 
chapters  contain  more  of  the  results  of 
profound  observation  and  thought  than 
most  of  those  great  quartos  of  which  his 
time  produced  not  a  few. 

In  England  the  essay  is  written  to-day 
with  skill  if  not  with  genius ;  in  France 
it  shows  that  perfection  of  form  which 
the  French  have  attained  as  the  result  of 
infinite  painstaking ;  in  this  country  it  dis- 
closes a  strong,  wholesome  influence,  the 
vitality  of  a  genuine  interest,  and  notable 
variety  of  skill,  although  with  a  good  deal 
of  inequality  in  the  matter  of  workman- 
ship. It  is  noticeable  that  American  es- 
says, as  a  rule,  show  a  very  close  relation 
with  the  vital  conditions  of  the  country ; 
our  men  of  letters  are  keenly  alive  not  so 
much  to  material  as  to  spiritual  conditions 
on  the  new  continent.  They  strike  a  high 
note ;  they  stand  for  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner  is,  in  this  sense,  one  of  the 
civilizing  forces  of  the  time ;  a  man  who 
is  not  confused  by  the  noise  of  purely 
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material  activities,,  who  has  a  definite 
scale  of  spiritual  values,  and  estimates  the 
importance  of  products,  results,  achieve- 
ments, and  conditions  with  rare  insight  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  In  the  confusion 
of  social  ideals  which  prevails  in  a  new 
society,  Mr.  Warner's  sanity  of  vision  is 
of  inestimable  importance.  He  knows  the 
best,  and  he  is  incapable  of  that  kind  of 
lying  to  which  literary  men  are  exposed 
in  a  democracy ;  he  cannot  commend  a 
thing  because  it  is  popular.  He  cares 
too  much  for  the  higher  life  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  otherwise  than  absolutely  loyal 
to  the  highest  standards  of  morals,- man- 
ners, education,  and  political  habit.  A 
glance  at  the  titles  of  the  essays  in  his 
latest  volume1  shows  how  deeply  con- 
cerned he  is  to  keep  life  in  touch  with  lit- 
erature by  developing  the  sincerity,  sim- 
plicity, integrity,  and  deep  culture  of  the 
instincts  and  imagination  which  go  to  the 
making  of  literature.  He  has  the  spirit, 
the  quiet  temper,  the  easy,  flexible  style 
of  a  man  who  has  known  the  best  in  life 
and  art.  He  is  a  thoughtful  observer,  he 
has  a  delightful  quality  of  humor,  and  his 
style  is  notably  free  from  eccentricity  and 
excess  ;  it  is  sound,  well  balanced,  and  in- 
teresting. 

Colonel  Higginson  is  a  writer  of  differ- 
ent quality  and  temper.     The  charming 

1  The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life.    By  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  $  1.5CL 
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chapters  of  autobiography  which  he  has 
contributed  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
bring  into  clear  light  the  ardent  reforming 
spirit  of  his  youth,  and  the  literary  influ- 
ences which  found  him  receptive  but  by 
no  means  imitative.  The  enthusiast  who 
threw  himself  with  such  impetuosity  into 
the  fierce  moral  movement  of  his  time  was 
by  no  means  lacking  in  the  ability  to  judge 
for  himself.  Colonel  Higginson  had  from 
the  beginning  a  vein  of  chivalry,  but  he 
has  never  followed  any  standard  blindly. 
There  is  in  his 
work  a  touch  of 
criticism  which  I 
is  always  frank 
and  sometimes 
sharp.  He  is 
a  born  dis- 
senter, but  his 
dissent  is  tem- 
pered by  ripe 
culture.  He  is 
keen,  incisive, 
independent; 
he  has  been,  all 
his  life,  a  free 
lance;  but  his 
weapons  are  of 
the  finest  qual- 
ity, and  they 
are  handled 
with  the  skill 
of  a  thoroughly 
trained  man. 
Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  is  an  ag- 
gressive Ameri- 
can when  the 
national  spirit 
or  tradition  is 
touched  in  any 
way  ;  but  he 
does  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  to  be  patriotic  one  must  be  blind. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  incisive  critics  of  national  man- 
ners and  habits  which  this  generation 
has  known;  a  man  who  identities  Amer- 
icanism with  independence  of  character, 
simplicity  of  life,  and  the  courage  of  ideal- 
ism, and  who  hates  sham,  pretension, 
vulgarity,  snobbishness,  and  money-get- 
ting with  a  very  wholesome  and  effective 
hatred.  When  the  "  Atlantic  Essays  "  ap- 
peared years  ago  they  affected  many  young 
men  of  literary  tastes  very  deeply  by  rea- 
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son  of jtheir  lucidity,  their  simplicity,  their 
admirable  and  charming  style.  In  "  Book 
and  Heart " *  Colonel  Higginson  shows  the 
same  trained  skill,  the  same  moral  sagac- 
ity, the  same  refined  touch.  No  literary 
man  of  his  time  has  more  loyally  kept 
faith  with  his  art  and  his  readers. 

Mr.  Howells  has  disclosed  of  late  years 
a  steadily  deepening  experience,  a  grow- 
ing power  of  sympathy  with  his  kind,  a 
deep  and  passionate  yearning  for  those 
happier  and  holier  vital  conditions  towards 

which  society 
moves  with  such 
tragic  slowness. 
Those  who  have 
read  his  recent 
verse  have  felt 
the  anguish  of 
spirit  which 
sometimes  op- 
presses him  in 
the  presence  of 
the  sorrows  and 
burdens  of 
men,  and  it  is 
no  secret  that 
those  who  know 
him  see  in  him 
a  spirit  of  com- 
passion and 
brotherlinessof 
which  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak 
in  public  ways. 
And  yet  the 
lightness  of 
touch,  the 
quickness  of 
observation,  the 
charming  hu- 
mor, which  long 
ago  won  Mr. 
Howells  his  audience,  still  remain.  As 
an  essayist  he  is  interested  chiefly  in 
people  and  their  surroundings.  Abstract 
subjects  have  no  charm  for  him  ;  it  is 
of  "  Impressions  and  Experiences" 2  that 
he  writes.  The  streets,  the  parks,  the 
hotel,  the  East  Side,  the  police  courts, 
command  his  attention  because  they 
are  so  rich  in  human  interest.  How 
much  he  sees  in  places  which  seem 
so  barren  to  the   untrained  eyel     How 

*  Book  and  Heart.  By  Thomas  Went  worth  Higgin- 
son.   Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.50. 

»  Impressions  and  Experiences.  By  W.  D.  Howells, 
Harper  &  brothers,  New  York.    #1.50. 
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gentle,  kindly,  and  sympathetic  he  is  with 
misfortune  and  disability  of  every  kind  ! 
The  single  biographic  chapter  in  this 
volume  has  a  rare  simplicity  and  home- 
ly dignity.  Whatever  Mr.  Ho  wells  has 
failed  to  do,  he  has  never  failed  to  invest 
the  simplest  conditions  with  dignity  and 
charm. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  is  a  younger 
man,  but  he  has  followed  his  profession 
with  an  ardor  and  energy  which  have 
made  him  an  easy  master  of  his  tools. 
He  is  a  born  man  of  letters,  with  an  in- 
exhaustible interest  in  everything  which 
concerns  his  ciaft.  He  has  tried  his 
hand  at  many  kinds  of  writing,  and  often 
with  marked  success.  He  has  given  us 
some  of  our  brightest  and  most  charac- 
teristic short  stories,  although  his  work  in 
this  field  is  uneven.  He  knows  the  stage 
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thoroughly,  and  has  written  of  the  French 
theater  especially  with  sympathy  and 
authority.  He  has  written  long  stories; 
studies  of  New  York  life ;  criticism ;  he 
has  prepared  distinctly  the  best  "  Intro- 
duction to  American  Literature  M1  which 
has  yet  appeared — a  well-designed,  well- 
written,  and  very  interesting  piece  of  lit- 
erary biographical  writing ;  and  he  not  only 
holds  a  literary  professorship  in  Columbia 
University,  but  he  is  also  a  very  success- 
ful teacher.  A  man  of  such  versatility 
must  be  keen,  quick,  and  inventive.  Mr. 
Matthews  is  all  these  and  more.  He  is 
alert,  suggestive,  and  ready  at  every  turn. 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Zangwill  formulated 
certain  rules  to  be  observed  by  reviewers; 
very  sensible  rules,  which  were  reprinted 

1  Introduction  to  American  Literature.    By  Bran** 
Matthews.    American  Book  Company.   $1. 
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in  The  Outlook.  Readers  of  retentive 
memory  no  doubt  recalled  the  fact  that 
about  six  years  ago  Mr.  Matthews  con- 
tributed to  these  columns  a  paper  on 
"The  Whole  Duty  of  Critics,"  which  pre- 
sented the  substance  of  Mr.  Zang  will's 
suggestions.  Two  acute  minds,  dealing 
with  the  same  subject,  often  reach  the 
same  conclusions ;  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Matthews  to  be  on  the  advance 
line  of  suggestion.  This  alertness  and 
this  familiarity  with  the  craftsmanship  of 
writing  are  characteristic  of  the  papers 
which  appear  in  the  volume  entitled 
"Aspects  of  Fiction;"1  a  volume  which 
deals  with  a  number  of  contemporary 
novelists,  and  which  contains  a  bit  of 
that  sprightly  audacity  which  marks  Mr. 

1  Aspects  of  Piction.    Bv  Brander  Matthews.    Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York.    #1.50. 


Matthews's  attitude  towards  our  kin  be- 
yond sea. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  enters  the 
field  of  essay-writing  by  the  road  of  his- 
torical study  and  writing,  and  comes  well 
equipped  for  his  work.  We  have  had 
some  admirable  historical  essay- writing  in 
this  country,  but  the  field  is  large  and 
offers  ample  room  for  men  of  force  and 
culture.  There  is  no  more  promising 
sign  of  a  widening  literary  movement  in 
America  than  the  growth  of  the  historical 
spirit — the  spirit  which,  by  pious  care  for 
the  past,  substitutes  a  national  for  a  sec- 
tional consciousness.  Professor  Wilson's 
biography  of  Washington  was  a  brilliant 
piece  of  work  from  the  literary  side ;  not 
faultless,  but  strong,  constructive,  well 
proportioned,  with  a  warm  feeling  for 
the  social  background.     His  "  Mere  Lit- 
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erature  and  Other  Essays"1  shows  the 
same  brilliancy  and  richness  of  style. 
One  ventures  the  conjecture  that  Profes- 
sor Wilson  knows  his  Burke  well;  and 
Burke  is  a  great  model  for  a  young  writer 
who  brings  individual  force  and  ability 
to  the  study.  These  qualities  Professor 
Wilson  has  in  uncommon  measure ;  and 
he  also  has  the  quality  which  goes  so  far 
towards  the  making  of  a  writer,  tempera- 
ment. That  he  knows  what  literature  is, 
as  distinguished  from  historical  writing, 
the  -writer  of  these  essays  abundantly 
proves ;  the  title  of  the  volume  hints  at 
this  knowledge;  three  chapters  confirm 
it  by  their  subjects,  and  all  the  chapters 
bear  witness  to  it  by  their  quality.  Work 
so  well  grounded  in  knowledge,  so  serious 
in  spirit,  so  admirable  in  form,  promises 
well  for  the  future. 

Miss  Guiney  has  the  rare  gift  of  seeing 
things  which  are  not  obvious,  and  giving 
her  thought  expression  in  a  style  which 
is  not  hackneyed.  She  is  acute,  fresh, 
and  incisive  in  a  rare  degree.  She  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  individual  writers  in 
the  country.  She  has  a  deep  feeling  for 
literature,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  a  dis- 
tinct literary  quality  when  she  writes  about 
it.  Her  introduction  to  Mrfrim^e's  '•  Car- 
men," which  appeared  last  fall,  was  in  its 
way  a  model  of  condensed  and  picturesque 
characterization.  Her  verse  has  the  same 
distinctness  of  touch,  the  same  individual- 

1  'Mere  Literature  and  Other  Essaxs.     Bv  Woodrow 
Wilson.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 


ity  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  very 
charming  work,  full  of  quality,  which  she 
gives  us  in  an  attractively  printed  volume 
of  essays  which  bears  the  title  "  Patrins ;" l 
a  patrin  being  the  trail  of  leaves  and  twigs 
which  the  Gypsy  leaves  behind  him  to  in- 
dicate the  path  he  has  taken.  This  group 
of  short  papers  is  of  a  kind  to  arrest  atten- 
tion and  give  delight,  so  vigorous,  pointed, 
and  unhackneyed  are  the  brief  chapters. 
Miss  Guiney  has  a  delightful  touch  of 
whimsicality;  and  there  is  a  breath  of 
the  best  kind  of  Bohemian  ism  in  her. 
She  follows  literature  because  it  is  an  an 
of  delight  as  well  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  she  protests  against  the  attempt 
to  turn  the  muse  into  a  schoolmastrr. 
She  touches  many  subjects  deftly  and 
quickly,  and  her  touch  makes  a  clear  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  her  reader?.  This 
collection  of  essays  is  for  those  mho  love 
literature  for  its  own  sake — for  those  who 
like  the  flavor  of  an  individual  style,  and 
who  enjoy  a  standpoint  which  has  not 
been  taken  by  everybody  who  has  writtea 
since  time  began. 

This  group  of  books,  with  kindred 
volumes  by  Professor  H.  T.  Peck,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Walter  Blackburne  Harte,  Mr. 
Scudder,  Miss  Repplier,  Miss  Preston,  and 
others,  furnishes  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  the  widening  of  literary  interest  and 
activity,  the  growth  of  culture,  the  ripening 
of  the  human  spirit,  in  the  New  World. 

1  Patrins.    Bv  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.    CopeUnd  &. 
Day,  Boston.    $1.2': 
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My  Lady's  Celebration 

A  Fourth  of  July  Story  for  Young  Folks 
By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 


I,  my  lad,  you're  a  jewel !  That's 
just  such  a  colt  as  we  need." 
"  But  she's  mine,  she's  mine  ! 
You  can't  have  her !  You  can't  have  her !" 
The  first  speaker  laughed  as  he  dis- 
mounted and  quickly  threw  a  halter  over 
the  head  of  the  roan  colt  which  Thomas 
Rodman  was  holding  by  her  mane.  Dis- 
regarding the  protests  of  the  boy,  he 
lightly  leaped  again  into  his  saddle,  and, 
turning  to  the  dozen  or  more  scarlet- 
coated  dragoons  with  him,  gave  the  word 
for  them  to  advance. 


"Sumter  isn't  the  only  *  gamecock'  in 
South  Carolina,  I  see,"  he  called  out  to 
Thomas  as  his  band  started  on  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  command.  "  You  want  to  be 
thankful,  my  boy,  that  we've  only  taken 
the  colt,  and  not  swung '  her  owner  from 
the  first  tree  by  the  roadside." 

Thomas  made  no  reply  as  he  stood  and 
watched  the  company,  which  rode  rapidly 
up  the  road  and  soon  disappeared  around 
the  bend.  He  had  not  taken  his  eyes 
from  his  roan  colt  "  My  Lady  "  as  long 
as  she  could  be  seen,  and  had  noted  her 
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looks  of  surprise  as  she  glanced  back  as 
if  she  could  not  understand  why  her  young 
owner  did  not  come,  too.  For  several 
minutes  after  My  Lady  and  the  band  of 
dragoons  had  disappeared,  Thomas  re- 
mained standing  where  he  had  been,  as 
if  he  could  hardly  realize  his  loss ;  and 
then  he  started  slowly  to  return  to  his 
home. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  it  all !  All  his 
care  had  been  vain,  and  now  My  Lady 
had  been  taken,  along  with  nearly  all  the 
live  stock  and  provisions  on  his  father's 
place.  For  months  his  father  had  been 
with  Sumter,  and  the  care  of  the  home 
and  of  his  mother  had  fallen  upon  Thomas. 
Again  and  again  they  had  been  visited  by 
prowling  bands  of  Tories  and  of  Tarleton's 
men,  until  the  roan  colt  had  alone  been 
left,  and  she  had  escaped  only  because 
her  owner  had  kept  her  concealed  in  the 
forest  for  weeks  now,  and  had  stealthily 
visited  her  every  day.  My  Lady  must  be 
saved  at  all  hazaids.  Ever  since  she  was 
a  little  colt  Thomas  had  cared  for  her  as 
his  own  special  property.  She  would  follow 
him  about  like  a  dog,  and  more  than  once 
had  tried  to  come  in  through  the  door  of 
the  house  to  be  with  him.  He  was  posi- 
tive that  every  word  he  spoke  was  as  well 
understood  by  her  as  her  low,  affectionate 
whinny  was  by  him.  Yes,  My  Lady  was 
one  of  the  family,  and  Thomas  had  cared 
for  her  as  tenderly  as  if  her  life  was  as 
valuable  as  his  own,  on  every  day  except 
this  fatal  one.  He  had  permitted  her  to 
follow  him  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  forest 
to  the  roadside,  and  while  he  had  been 
talking  to  her  there,  suddenly  the  band 
of  dragoons  had  swept  into  sight,  and 
before  he  could  re-enter  the  forest  they 
were  upon  him,  and  My  Lady  was  gone. 
It  had  all  occurred  so  quickly  that  before 
he  fully  realized  what  had  taken  place 
the  scarlet  coats  had  disappeared  and  the 
roan  colt  bad  disappeared  with  them. 
.  "  My  Lady's  gone !  My  Lady's  gone !" 
he  broke  out,  when  at  last  he  entered  the 
house  and  stood  before  his  mother. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Thomas  ?  Have 
you  lost  her  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  dragoons  have  taken  her." 
And  in  a  moment  the  heartbroken  boy 
had  poured  forth  his  story.  He  was  so 
filled  with  the  thoughts  of  his  own  loss 
that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  notice  the 
silence  of  his  mother ;  but  when  he  glanced 


up,  and  saw  that  her  face  was  deadly 
pale,  his  own  sorrow  was  forgotten  as  he 
quickly  said:  "Are  you  ill,  mother? 
What's  the  trouble  ?  You're  as  pale  as 
a  ghost" 

"I've  just  had  a  word  from  your  father, 
which  he  sent  by  one  of  the  men  in  the 
camp.  He  writes  me  that  he  will  be  here 
in  the  morning,  and  that  his  division  of 
Sumter's  men  is  to  pass  by  here  then.  I 
don't  think  he  knows  anything  about  the 
dragoons  being  here,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  are  fixing  a  trap  for  him." 

"  Oh,  if  I  only  had  My  Ladj%"  groaned 
Thomas,  "I'd  soon  get  word  to  him." 

"  But  you  haven't,"  replied  his  mother, 
more  calmly.  "  You  had  better  go  out 
and  keep  watch  by  the  road.  It  will  soon 
be  dark  now,  and  then  you  can't  do  any- 
thing ;  but  if  any  one  passes  before  then 
you  may  be  able  to  leam  something." 

Thomas  at  once  left  the  room  to  follow 
his  mother's  directions,  but  for  a  long 
time  nothing  could  be  seen  to  break  the 
monotony  of  tha  scene  about  him.  The 
rough  road  faded  out  in  the  distance  in 
the  forest,  the  circling  buzzards  flew  ctvt  r 
the  tree-tops,  and  the  crows  called  hoarsely 
one  to  another  as  they  passed  above  him. 
All  else  about  the  place  was  still.  Not 
even  a  chicken  had  been  left  by  the  ma- 
rauding bands,  and  the  hard  and  hopeless 
feelings  of  the  boy  seemed  to  be  mirrored 
in  the  scene  about  him. 

The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  the 
approaching  gloom  served  only  to  deepen 
the  feeling  of  despondency  within  his 
heart  When  would  the  awful  war  be 
over?  Starvation  would  soon  threaten 
them  at  home,  the  place  had  been  stripped 
bare  of  its  valuables,  all  his  care  for  My 
Lady  had  been  useless,  and  now,  to  crown 
all,  was  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
father,  and  the  deep  grief  of  his  mother. 
He  fancied  he  could  see  her  face  now, 
already  showing  the  marks  of  hunger  and 
suffering,  increased  by  the  danger  of  his 
father.  The  sun  was  below  the  horizon 
now,  and  he  must  return  to  her. 

He  arose  from  the  log  on  which  he  had 
been  seated,  and  slowly  began  to  walk  up 
the  long  lane  which  led  to  the  house. 
He  turned  for  a  last  glance  up  and  down 
the  road,  and  suddenly  stopped  and  gazed 
earnestly  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
dragoons  had  disappeared  when  they  had 
departed  with  My  Lady.     A  thin  curl  of 
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smoke  could  be  seen  coming  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees  at  a  distance  of  what  he 
thought  must  be  about  a  mile,  and  he 
knew  at  once  what  it  meant.  The  dra- 
goons had  gone  into  camp  there,  and 
with  them  must  be  My  Lady.  He  knew 
the  place  they  probably  had  selected,  a 
grove  of  pines  a  little  back  from  the  road 
and  near  to  the  brook,  or  "  run,"  which 
made  its  way  down  the  hi  lside  to  the 
valley  below.  It  was  an  excellent  place 
for  a  camp,  and  they  had  probably  teth- 
ered the  horses  near  by. 

The  thought  caused  Thomas  to  run 
rapidly  towards  the  house,  and  as  he  en- 
tered he  said  hurriedly  to  his  mother, 
"The  dragoons  have  gone  into  camp 
down  by  the  run.  I  saw  the  smoke  from 
their  fire,  and  they'll  be  there  for  the 
night,  I'm  sure." 

"  It  is  as  I  feared,"  replied  his  mother, 
slowly.  "They'll  probably  be  there  on 
the  lookout  for  your  father  and  his  men 
when  they  pass  by." 

"But  I've  a  scheme  to  spoil  their 
game,"  said  Thomas,  eagerly,  and  in  a  few 
words  he  explained  his  plan  to  his  mother. 

Her  face  lightened  for  a  moment  as 
she  listened,  and  then  she  shook  her 
head.  "I'm  afraid  to  have  you  try  it, 
Thomas.  Perhaps  your  father  may  not 
come,  after  all,  or,  if  he  dees,  he  may  be 
able  to  pass  them.  But  it's  too  great  a 
risk  for  you.  What  should  I  do  if  I 
were  to  lose  you  both  ?" 

"  I'll  be  careful.  I  will,  mother.  If  I 
see  the  least  bit  of  danger,  I'll  turn  back. 
I'll  promise  you  I  will.  Just  let  me  try 
it,  that's  all  I  want.  Think  of  father, 
too!" 

As  his  mother  hesitated  a  moment, 
Thomas  took  her  silence  for  consent,  and 
quickly  left  the  house  before  she  could 
recall  him.  He  did  not  look  back,  and 
so  could  not  see  that  she  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  watched  him  until  he  soon 
disappeared  in  the  dusk  which  had  now 
settled  over  the  land. 

Meanwhile  the  eager  boy  pushed  on 
until  he  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  be- 
low which  he  thought  the  dragoons  lay 
encamped.  No  smoke  could  be  seen 
now,  and  no  light  of  a  camp-fire  appeared. 
He  stopped  and  listened  intently.  The 
hooting  of  an  owl  and  the  mournful  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  as  it  swept  through  the 
tree-tops  were  all   the   sounds  he   could 


hear.  He  waited  a  half-hour,  and  the 
silence  was  still  unbroken.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  deceived,  or,  if  they  had  stopped, 
it  had  been  only  for  supper,  and  they  had 
now  gone  on.  Half  hoping  and  half 
fearing  that  this  was  true,  he  slowly  and 
silently  began  to  move  down  the  hi  lside. 
If  they  were  there  and  should  discover 
him,  doubtless  that  threat  of  the  leader, 
"  to  swing  him  from  the  first  tree  they 
met,"  would  be  carried  out.  Thomas 
knew  that  more  than  one  stanch  Whig  in 
South  Carolina  had  been  treated  in  that 
manner,  and  he  had  no  reason  for  be 
lieving  that  there  would  be  any  hesitancy 
in  carrying  out  the  threat  which  bad  been 
made  to  him. 

He  stopped  frequently,  and,  within  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  by  ihe  roadside,  peered 
keenly  ahead  of  him.  As  yet  nothing 
had  been  seen  to  alarm  him,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  slow  mjvemtnts,  each  time 
fee  ing  more  pjsitive  that  the  diagoons 
must  have  gone.  The  silver  vein  of  the 
moon  appeared,  and  the  clouds  which 
were  speeding  across  the  face  of  the  sky 
now  shut  out  the  dim  light,  and  now 
passed  on  to  leave  the  outlines  of  the 
trees  and  road  clearly  discernible  to 
Thomas,  whose  eyes  were  soon  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness. 

He  had  been  crouching  low  and  striv- 
ing to  keep  within  the  shadows,  but  he 
was  about  to  arise  and  advance  more 
boldly,  satisfied  now  that  the  men  must 
have  gone,  when  his  ear  suddenly  caught 
the  sound  of  something  or  some  one  mov- 
ing in  the  road  before  him.  Hastily 
withdrawing  from  the  road  again,  he 
waited,  peering  eagerly  before  him,  and 
feariul  that  the  loud  beating  of  his  heart 
would  betray  him,  for  it  seemed  to  the 
frightened  boy  that  such  thumpings  as 
were  going  on  within  him  must  be  heard 
by  others  if  they  were  near. 

Out  from  the  darkness  he  soon  saw  the 
form  of  a  man  emerge.  His  gun  was 
over  his  shoulder,  and  Thomas  at  once 
realized  that  he  was  a  guard,  and  that  the 
dragoons  must  still  be  in  camp.  Hatdly 
knowing  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  be  dis- 
mayed at  his  discover}',  he  managed  some- 
how to  remain  silent  until  the  guard 
passed  and  repassed,  and  then  stealthily 
and  slowly  he  withdrew  further  into  the 
woods  to  decide  upon  what  course  of  action 
he  should  pursue. 
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The  men  must  be  asleep  by  this  time, 
lie  thought,  as  he  glanced  up  at  the  moon. 
They  would  not  be  likely  to  have  a  guard 
on  the  forest  side,  he  also  concluded ; 
and  if  that  were  true,  his  best  plan  would 
be  to  try  to  approach  from  that  side. 

At  once  deciding  to  follow  that  sugges- 
tion, he  began  very  slowly  and  with  in- 
creased carefulness  to  make  a  detour. 
He  passed  from  tree  to  tree,  pausing  after 
be  had  gained  each  to  listen  and  look 
about  him.  As  yet  his  presence  had  not 
been  discovered,  but  how  slow  his  prog- 
ress was  1  He  had  no  means  by  which  to 
reckon  the  passing  of  the  hours  but  the 
moon,  and  when  at  last  he  had  gained 
what  he  thought  must  be  a  good  distance 
beyond  the  camp,  he  saw  that  she  was 
high  in  the  heavens.  No  signs  of  a  guard 
had  appeared  in  the  forest,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  his  surmise  was  correct-,  and 
that  none  had  been  stationed  there. 
Doubtless  they  considered  that  one  in  the 
road  would  be  sufficient,  and  were  con- 
tent to  trust  to  him. 

For  some  time  Thomas  remained  silent 
in  the  position  he  had  gained,  waiting  and 
hoping  that  something  would  occur  to 
indicate  to  him  where  the  object  of  his 
search  was.  But  for  a  long  time  the  hoot- 
ing owl,  whose  calls  had  at  length  sum- 
moned forth  the  replies  of  others,  and  the 
sighing  winds,  were  all  that  he  could  hear. 

Suddenly  he  started  back  and  began  to 
run  as  the  whinny  of  a  horse  was  heard 
not  far  away.  Quickly  recovering  him- 
self, he  began  to  move  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  had  come.  He 
stepped  sofdy  and  moved  so  slowly  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  arrived  at  a 
place  where  he  could  see  before  him,  and 
then  his  heart  almost  stood  still  when  he 
saw  a  group  of  horses  not  far  away.  He 
could  make  out  that  they  had  been  teth- 
ered ;  but  had  a  guard  been  placed  over 
them  ?  That  was  the  all-important  ques- 
tion now,  and  again  he  waited  for  what 
seemed  to  him  a  full  hour.  The  night 
was  passing,  and  he  must  act  quickly. 

Crawling  now  from  bush  to  bush  and 
from  tree  to  tree,  he  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  horses.  No  guard  could  be 
seen,  nor  had  he  as  yet  heard  the  call  of 
any.  The  horses  were  only  a  few  yards 
away  now,  and  he  tried  to  discover 
whether  My  Lady  was  among  them ;  but 
the  outlines  of  their  forms  were  too  indis- 


tinct for  him  to  determine  whether  she 
was  there  or  not.  There  was  no  help  for 
it — he  must  call  her. 

In  a  low  voice  he  gave  the  call  which 
he  knew  she  would  recognize  if  she  were 
there,  and  then  waited.  No  response 
came.  Again  he  tried  it,  this  time  calling 
more  loudJy,  but  still  no  response  was 
heard.  He  waited  several  minutes  before 
he  repeated  the  call,  and  then  again  tried ; 
but  still  no  answer  came,  and  he  was  sat- 
isfied that  My  Lady  could  not  be  there. 

Disappointed  and  almost  heartbroken, 
fearful  that  the  roan  colt  either  had  been 
sent  on  ahead  or  retained  within  the  camp, 
he  slowly  began  to  make  his  way  back, 
when  suddenly  a  loud  whinny  by  one  of 
the  horses  before  him  was  answered  by 
another  far  to  his  right.  Then  there  was 
another  group  of  horses,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one  I  The  problem  was  be- 
coming more  involved,  and  the  danger 
greater.  Whatever  he  did  he  must  do 
quickly,  for  the  morning  would  soon  come, 
and  for  him  to  bs  discovered  there  would 
mean — Thomas  shuddered,  not  daring 
even  to  speak  the  word  to  himself. 

Once  more  he  resumed  his  labois.  Pa- 
tiently crawling  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
crouching  low  as  he  passed  from  tree  to 
tree,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  place 
from  which  he  thought  the  answering 
whinny  had  come.  His  face  and  hands 
were  soon  scratched  and  bleeding,  his 
clothing  was  torn,  and  his  body  was  ach- 
ing from  his  long-continued  exertions. 
But  on  and  on  he  moved,  and  was  re- 
warded at  last  by  seeing  the  group  of 
horses  before  him.  Was  My  Lady  there  ? 
He  would  soon  know.  His  heart  almost 
stood  still  when,  in  response  to  his  first 
low  call,  a  glad  wh'nny  followed,  which 
he  quickly  recognized  as  that  of  My 
Lady.  He  waited  to  see  whether  his 
call  had  been  heard  by  any  of  the  men  in 
the  camp  or  not,  but  he  could  not  dis- 
cover that  any  one  was  moving.  As  he 
glanced  up,  he  saw  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  the  dawn  in  the  east.  If  he  was  to  act 
at  all,  it  must  be  at  ence  ;  and,  still  crouch- 
ing low,  he  drew  nearer  to  the  horses. 
Which  one  was  My  Lady  ?  It  was  still 
too  dark  to  determine,  and  he  must  call 
again.  He  whispered  the  words  this  time, 
and  was  rejoiced  as  a  low  whinny  sound- 
ed close  beside  him,  and  he  knew  that  at 
last  he  had  found  the  roan  colt. 
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Standing  erect  now,  he  stroked  her  head 
for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  his  knife 
and  quickly  severed  the  rope  by  which 
she  was  tethered.  It  was  lighter  now, 
and  he  could  see  above  him.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  leap  upon  her  back  and 
break  away ;  but,  quickly  deciding  against 
such  a  course,  he  threw  his  arm  about  her 
neck,  and,  whispering  his  fond  words  in 
her  ear,  all  the  time  looking  back  in  fear 
at  the  camp,  he  slowly  withdrew,  My 
Lady  stepping  as  daintily  and  softly  as  if 
she  too  appreciated  and  shared  in  the 
danger. 

If  he  could  only  gain  the  road  above 
the  guard  now !  Trembling  in  his  eager- 
ness, the  resolute  boy  kept  on,  moving 
slowly,  and  followed  willingly  by  the  colt 
he  loved. 

"Look  there!  The  roan  colt's  got 
away  1" 

Thomas  stopped  for  an  instant  as  he 
heard  the  call,  and  glanced  over  My 
Lady's  shoulder  toward  the  camp.  The 
dragoons  were  stirring,  and  two  were  ap- 
proaching to  look  after  the  horses.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  breath  would  never 
come  again.  The  trees  grew  dark  about 
him  and  he  almost  fell;  but  one  more 
glance  at  the  men,  who  had  not  seen  him 
yet,  as  he  was  in  part  concealed  by  the 
horse,  convinced  him  that  the  time  for 
action  had  come,  and,  whispering  one 
word  into  My  Lady's  ear,  he  leaped 
quickly  upon  her  back,  and,  bending  low 
over  her  neck,  said,  "Go,  My  Lady  1 
Go!" 

For  a  moment  the  men  behind  him  ap- 
peared to  be  too  astonished  to  realize 
what  had  happened,  but  their  confusion 
lasted  but  a  moment,  for,  with  shouts  and 
calls  to  their  companions,  they  selected 
two  of  the  horses  and  quickly  started 
in  pursuit.  Only  one  was  armed,  and 
Thomas  was  wondering  why  he  did  not 
shoot.  "  They  think  they'll  get  both  you 
and  me,  My  Lady,"  he  muttered.  "  You'll 
have  to  save  us  both  if  ever  I'm  to  be 
saved." 

Without  saddle  or  bridle,  with  nothing 
to  guide  or  control  the  roan  colt,  Thomas 
led  in  the  race  which  followed.  He  was 
compelled  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  the 
instinct  of  My  Lady,  for,  in  his  confusion 
and  the  dim  light,  he  was  not  positive 
that  he  knew  in  which  direction  the  road 
Hy. 


Behind  him  he  could  hear  the  cracking 
of  the  branches  and  the  shouts  of  the  men 
in  pursuit  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  be 
gaining  upon  him,  and  then  their  voices 
would  sound  further  away,  only  to  come 
again  nearer,  and  he  would  bend  low  and 
whisper  his  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
faithful  roan  colt,  who  was  swiftly  mak- 
ing her  way  through  the  forest. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said  to  himself, 
when  a  few  moments  later  My  Lady  lightly 
leaped  the  low  brush  fence  and  gained 
the  open  road.  "  Now  I'd  like  to  see  any 
horse  in  Tarleton's  army  that  can  touch 
us!  Not  in  there  to-day,"  he  said,  a  mo- 
ment later,  when  My  Lady  stopped  for  a 
moment  as  if  she  were  about  to  enter  the 
lane  which  led  to  his  house.  "We've 
other  work  to-day.  You'll  have  to  do 
your  best." 

He  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  his  mother 
as  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  naved 
his  hand  as  a  salute.  He  could  not  tell 
whether  she  had  recognized  him  or  not, 
but  his  heart  sank  when,  glancing  behind 
him,  he  saw  two  of  the  dragoons  in  swift 
pursuit  And  they  were  gaining,  too. 
Fleet  as  My  Lady  was,  the  poweiful 
horses  of  the  troopers  appeared  to  be 
equally  fleet  And  they  were  accustomed 
to  long,  hard  rides,  and  had  been  better 
fed.  Poor  My  Lady  had  been  compelled 
to  feed  on  the  scanty  grass  which  grew 
among  the  forests,  and  upon  the  tough 
leaves  of  the  trees.  For  a  time  she  could 
hold  her  own,  but  if  the  run  should  be  a 
long  one,  the  superior  power  of  eriduranoe 
in  the  pursuers1  hoses  must  win  the  day. 

Thomas  could  feel  the  hard  and  fast 
beating  of  My  Lady's  heart  as  she  sped 
on,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  began 
to  show  signs  of  distress.  With  almost 
every  leap  she  flung  the  foam  from  her 
mouth,  and  she  was  soon  dripping  with 
perspiration.  Her  nostrils  were  like  burn- 
ing coals,  and  her  breath  came  in  gasps. 
"Try  a  little  more,  My  Lady,"  whis- 
pered Thomas,  leaning  low  on  hfer  neck, 
and  glancing  quickly  behind  him.  The 
dragoons  were  gaining,  and  a  good  half 
of  the  gap  between  them  had  already  been 
closed.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of 
leaping  from  her  back,  and,  leaving  her 
to  make  her  way  on,  try  to  seek  safety 
for  himself  within  the  shelter  of  the  forests 
which  grew  thick  and  close  on  either  side 
of  the  road.     Leave  My  Lady  ?    Never  1 
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Perhaps  the  dragoons  would  abandon  the 
pursuit,  for  they  must  have  gone  seven 
miles  by  this  time,  and  Sumter's  men  were 
known  to  be  in  the  region.  Another 
glance  behind  him  showed  that  no  such 
thought  was  in  the  pursuers'  minds  as 
yet.  On  rode  pursuer  and  pursued,  and 
Thomas  groaned  aloud  as  he  saw  that  he 
was  about  to  climb  a  long  hill  before  him. 
My  Lady  never  could  do  it.  and  before 
she  could  gain  the  summit  the  end  must 
come. 

"Try,  My  Lady!  try!"  groaned  the 
boy,  £ut  the  roan  colt's  eyes  were  glassy, 
and  there  was  no  response  to  his  plead- 
ing. Half  the  distance  up  the  hill  had 
been  covered  now,  and  My  Lady  still 
struggled  on.  The  dragoons  were  al- 
ready at  the  base,  and  as  Thomas  looked 
back  he  saw  one  of  the  troopers  bring  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder.  The  lad  dropped 
his  head  upon  the  horse's  neck  and 
waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  for  the 
report. 

Would  it  never  come  ?  My  Lady  had 
almost  gained  the  summit  now,  and  al- 
though she  was  stumbling  she  was  still 
plunging  on.  Suddenly  the  report  of  the 
gun  was  heard,  and  the  thug  of  the  bullet 
followed.  At  first  Thomas  thought  he 
had  been  hit,  but  My  Lady  stopped, 
trembled  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell 
heavily  forward,  throwing  her  rider  to  the 
ground. 

In  a  moment  he  had  scrambled  to  his 


feet  and  started  on,  unmindful  of  the 
shout  which  had  greeted  his  fall.  As  he 
came  up  over  the  summit  of  the  hill  he 
stopped,  breathless  and  almost  fainting. 
There  before  him  was  a  band  of  twenty 
horsemen.  Was  he  caught  between  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  ?  He  started  to  run 
into  the  forest,  when  he  suddenly  heard 
his  name  called,  and,  stopping  abruptly, 
recognized  his  father. 

The  dragoons  also  had  recognized  the 
newcomers  by  this  time,  and,  like  the 
famous  men  who  marched  up  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again,  they,  too, 
turned  and  fled. 

"  We  heard  the  shot  and  jode  forward 
to  learn  what  it  meant,"  said  Thomas's 
father,  after  he  had  listened  to  the  bo>'s 
story.  "  Now  we'll  go  and  attend  to  My 
Lady." 

But  My  Lady  was  beyond  the  need  of 
their  care.  The  bullet  had  found  its  way 
to  the  roan  coil's  heart,  and  the  double 
race  was  ended. 

"  Well,"  said  Thomas  Rodman's  father, 
softly,  "My  Lady  has  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July.  She  has  laid  down  her 
life  for  her  country.  It*  it  had  not  been 
for  her  we  should  have  gone  straight  on 
into  Tarleton's  trap.  We'll  meet  them 
now  on  batter  terms." 

And  meet  them  they  did  in  the  famous 
engagement  on  the  Twelfth  of  July,  1780, 
about  a  week  after  My  Lidy's  celebration 
of  the  Fourth. 
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Human  Marriage1 

The  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Westermarck's  important  volume  is  an  encourag- 
ing indication  that  the  careful  and  reasonable 
interpretations  of  the  habits  of  primitive  man  in 
respect  to  marriage  and  domestic  institution*, 
which  were  contributed  to  a  long-standing  scien- 
tific controversy  when  Dr.  Westermarck's  volume 
was  first  given  to  the  public,  have  been  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  have  made  a  marked  impression 
upon  popular  thought.    The  publication  of  the 


1  The  History  of  Human  Marriage.  By  Edward 
Western™ rck,  Lecturer  on  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Finland.  St  cond  edition.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    $i. 

Studies  in  Ancient  History.  Second  Series.  Com 
prising  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Exogamy.  By 
John  Ferguson  McLennan.  Edited  by  his  Widow  and 
Arthur  Piatt.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $i. 


long-delated  Second  Series  of  McLennan  'a 
•'  Studies  in  Ancient  History  "  will  probably  bring 
to  a  conclusion  one  phase  of  the  controversy 
alluded  to  above. 

When  Darwin's  ••  Origin  of  Specks "  revo- 
lutionized a'l  of  our  conceptions  about  the  begin- 
ning of  human  life,  one  of  the  ancient  interpreta- 
tions remained  quite  undisturbed  by  evolutionary 
thought.  Darwin  believed  that  the  family  in 
its  primitive  form  was  essentially  like  the  mono- 
gamic  family  of  modern  times.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  this  belief  was  as  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  other  investigators  as  the  belief  in 
special  creiiion  had  been  disturbed  by  Darwin's 
researches.  Students  like  Bachofen,  Lewis  H. 
Morgan,  McLennan,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Letbur- 
neau,  and  Herbert  Spencer  all  advanced  theories 
which  in  substance  affirmed  that  the  primitive 
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relations  of  the  sexes  in  human  society  were  of 
the  most  Irregular  description* and  that  only  after 
varied  experiments  and  the  establishment  here 
and  there  of  many  different  forms  of  family  life 
was  anything  resembling  a  modern  marriage  de- 
veloped out  of  (he  practices  of  an  earlier  time. 

Two  of  these  theories,  namely,  those  of  Lewis 
H.  Morgan  and  of  John  F.  McLennan,  were  defi- 
nite in  form.  Morgan  argued  from  the  survivals  of 
primitive  systems  of  consanguinity  and  relation- 
ship that  the  primitive  family  was  formed  by  the 
marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  communistic 
group.  McLennan,  making  use  of  the  survival  in 
marriage  rites  of  the  symbolism  of  capture,  of  the 
widespread  evidence  of  an  early  practice  of  female 
infanticide,  and  of  such  customs  as  the  Hebrew 
and  Hindu  laws  requiring  a  surviving  brother  to 
marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  argued 
that  the  primitive  foim  of  marriage  was  polyandry. 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  obliged  now  to  de- 
fend that  theory  of  the  patriarchal  family  which 
he  had  elaborated  in  his  epoch-making  volume 
on  "  Ancient  Law,"  restated  Darwin's  argument 
in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  earliest  form  of 
marriage  among  human  beings  was  the  mono- 
gamic union  between  one  man  and  one  woman. 
This  argument,  as  is  well  known,  rested  on  Dar- 
win's observations  of  male  jealousy  and  of  those 
habits  of  courtship  among  the  lower'  animals  as 
well  as  among  mankind,  of  which  he  made  such 
noteworthy  use  in  his  theory  of  sexual  selection. 
Maine  added  Kttle  to  the  strength '  of  this  argu- 
ment, but  simply  used -it  with  much  ingenuity  to 
controvert  the  theories  of  McLennan. 

Westermarck's  "  History  of  Human  Marriage  " 
presented  the  results  of  a  critical  examination  of 
the  evidences  and  the  theories  which  had  been 
brought  forward  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Wester- 
marck  himself  arrived  was  that,  while  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  and  at  various  times  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world  practices  have 
existed  from  which  the  more  radical  conclusions 
might  be  supported,  the  weight  of  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  everywhere  and  from  the  earliest 
times  the  normal  and  prevailing  relation  of  the 
sexes  has  been  monogamic,  all  other  forms,  such 
as  polyandry  and  polygamy,  having  been  local  or 
occasional  deviations  fiom  the.  rule.  The  defect 
in  Dr.  Westermarck's  statement  of  the  case  is 
his  failure  to  point  out  that  this  conclusion  does 
not  invalidate  the  well-established  fact  that  prim- 
itive men  did  habitually  trace  blood  kinship 
through  mothers  rather  than  through  fathers — a 
fact  which  is  explained  by  the  very  temporary 
character  of  the  primitive  monegamic  unions. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  in  the  final  volume  of 
McLen nan's  Studies,  which  would  have  been 
given  to  the  public  many  years  ago  but  for  a 
series  of  remarkable  fatalities,  including  the  death 
of  McLen nan's  brother,  who  first  had  possession 
cf  the  manuscripts,  then  of  Robertson  Smith,  who 
next  undertook  to  edit  them,  and  finally  of  Mc- 


Lennan's  widow,-  who  last  undertook  thVtisk, 
we  discover,  that  McLehnan's  own  views  have 
been  strangely  misapprehended  by  'those  who 
have  undertaken  to  controvert  them,  and '  that 
there  is  really  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  wtth 
the  conclusions  of  Westermarck  and  of  other 
later  writers.  In  a  letter  to  Darwin  dated  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1874,  McLennan  says  he  '  supposes 
that  in  every  district  polygyny,  monogamy;  and 
polyandry  must  have  occurred  from  the.  first, 
and  grown  up  together  into  systems;  he  ako 
supposes  that  all  manner  of  relationship*  may 
have  existed  before  any  definite  mode  of  marriage 
was  developed.  Then  he  clears  up  the  most  im- 
portant single  point  in  the  entire  controversy  by 
saying  exactly  what  be  means  by  marriage.  It 
is  a  relationship  of  the  sexes  which  is  sanctioned 
by  group  opinion.  To  quote  his  own  words,  he 
says :  .•«  Polyandry,  in  my  view,  isan  advance  from 
and  a  contraction  of  promiscuity,  which  gives 
men  wives ;  till  men.  have  wives  they  may  have 
tastes,  but  they  have  no  obligation,  in  matters  of 
sex."  You  may  be  sure  polygyny  in  the  early  stage 
never  had  the  sanction  of  group  opinion-  •  •  •" 
We  further  discover  that  the  chief  reason  why 
Mr.  McLennan  believed  that  polyandry  was 
the  first  form  of  marriage-:— that  is,  a  union  sanc- 
tioned by  group  opinion — was  his  assumption  that 
the  first  unions  of  this  character  resulted  from 
the  capture  of  a  woman  by  two  or  more  men,  and 
that  only  under  such  circumstances  could  a  rela- 
tionship sanctioned  by  group  opinion  originate. 
This  may  or  may  not,  upon  further  investigation, 
prove  true. 

So  much  at  least  is  gained :  we  are  now  able 
definitely  to  distinguish,  in  terms  of  McLen  nan's 
analysis,  between  the  origin  of  marriage  and  the 
origin  of  customs  too  often  confounded  with 
marriage ;  and,  through  the  results  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  Westermarck,  Dargun,  Starcke,  and 
others,  we  are  able  to  say,  with  strong  probability, 
that,  long  before  any  union  was  sanctioned  by 
group  opinion  and  was  converted  into  martiage 
in  the  true  social  sense,  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  approximated  the  monogamic 
form. 

Obedience  * 

The  Rev.  William  Bayard  Hales  eloquent 
though  not  particularly  original  '*  Plea  for  Social 
Submission  to  Christ"  is  entitled  "The  New 
Obedience."  It  is  printed  substantially  as  it  was 
presented  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  on  the 
Friday  noons  of  Lent,  1896.  Mr.  Hale  contrasts 
the  New  Learning  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
learning  of  our  own  day.  He  does  not  accuse 
the  latter  of  being  ignorant.  He  declares  that  it 
gives  us  no  Utile  interesting  information v  but  at 
best  its  information  is  only  interesting  and  clever. 
It  has  studied  modtrn  society,  and  knows  sties- 

lTAe  New  Obedience.  By  William  Bayard  Hak. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25. 
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tirlcally  every  sort  of  character  that  walks  the 
street  or  stands  in.  drawing-rooms.  It  has  gath- 
ered modi  data  useful  in  supplying  us  with  dec- 
orative and  becoming  emotions. 

Bet  what  does  it  all  come  to?  Who  acts?  Who  takes 
the  revelations  of  the  modern  novel  home  to  himself  ? 
The  case  is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  New 
Learning.  The  earliest  representatives  of  the  move- 
ment were  Pins  II.,  Sixtus  IV.,  Julias  II.,  Alexander 
Vfc— monsters  under  the  tiara.  Its  first  patrons  were 
the  Medids  and  the  Borgias.  It  had  in  those  days  its 
Martilio  Facino,  who  hung  a  lamp  'alike  before  Plato 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  its  Cardinal  Bempo,  who  de- 
clined to  read  the  New  Testament  for  fear  of  corrupting 
the  elegance  of  his  Greek.  While  Widif  was  translat- 
ing: the  Bible,  Boccaccio  was  penning  the  "  Decameron f 
while  the  knighthett  ol  men  was  recording  the  fair 
dream  of  "  Utopia,'1  the  most  depraved  of  politicians  was 
writing  the  "Principe."  Has  not  all  our  learning 
taught  us  this  as  its  supreme  lesson— that  Knowledge 
must  pass  into  Life  ?  Is  not  the  final  declaration  of  Sci- 
ence this  :  The  universality  of  Law ;  that  is,  the  Author- 
ity offfruth  ?  Has  our  modern  psychological  introspec- 
tion any  Viewer  teaching  than  that  given  by  One  long 
ago,  thafif  any  man  will  do  the  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine ;  that  is,  that  the  price  of  Truth  is  its  prac- 
tice ;  that  nothing  is  so  illuminating  as  Obedience  ? 

The  volume  has  evidently  been  In  some  degree 
inspired  by  Mr.  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution."  Mr. 
Hale  believes  that  the  very  essence  of  religion  is 
the  subordination  of  the  individual's  present  in- 
terests to  the  larger  interests  of  mankind;  his 
book,  then,  is  the  grammar  of  unselfishness,  and 
unselfishness  is  obedience.  This  obedience,  never- 
theless,'is  not  "  new ;"  it  has  been  practiced  in  all 
ages.  The  unselfish  service  of  love  is  not  only 
"  the  new  obedience ;"  it  is  also  the  new  freedom. 
These  are  well-worn  truths,  but  they  deserve 
reiteration.  Every  one  believes  that  their  appli- 
cation wfll  mean  a  certain  triumph  both  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  that  Christian  Society  which  we 
call  the  Church. 

The  Church  will  gain  its  power  when  it  demonstrates 
its  social  efficiency.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  obedient 
church  will  not  be  to  assume  direction  of  every  detail  of 
social  reform.  Her  work  will  be  to  train  her  members 
individually  to  loyalty  to  the  king.  .  . .  This  must  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  a  distinctive  type  of  man,  easily 
cognizable  as  a  disciple  of  the  Naxarene,  until  the  world 
sees  that  Christianity  is  a  thing  of  meaning  and  power. 
. .-.  Your  hearts  ache,  I  know,  for  the  sorrow  of  the 
world,  for  the  joylessness  of  the  lot  of  the  millions  who 
bear  the  burden  of  our  social  injustice.  You  can  do 
something  to  bring  near  the  day  when  that  sorrow  and 
j  oylessness  shall  cease.  Take  up  of  your  own  will  the 
burden  ifhich  the  unfortunate  now  of  necessity  bear. 
Illustrate  and  interpret  the  law  of  Sacrifice,  which  alone 
cap  redeem  the  world.  .  .  .  During  these  weeks  there 
has  been  before  us  the  figure  of  One  who  rendered  to  the 
utmost  the  Obedience  which  he  requires.  He  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross ;  where- 
fore also- God  hath  highly  exalted  Him  and  given  Him 
the  name  that  is  above  every  name. 


An  English  paper  prints  tjie  following  com- 
ment of  a  new  novel  as  coming  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  letter  to  the  author :  *J  I  find  your  book  to 
be  of  intense  though  most  painful  interest.    Such 

double-dyed  villains  as are  not,  I  hope,  even 

in  this  evil  world,  to  be  found  every  day." 


•  Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  June  18.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Two  of  the  seven  volumes  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"Gleanings  of  Past  Years,"  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  were  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
and  the  continuation  of  this  series  now  projected 
by  the  Scribners  under  the  title  "  Later  Glean- 
ings "  begins  with  another  volume  of  Theological 
and  Ecclesiastical  essays.  This  volume  opens 
with  the  defense  of  Genesis  published  in  the 
" Nineteenth  Century"  in  1885,  under  the  title 
"  Dawn  of  Creation  and  of  Worship,"  and  con- 
cludes with  the  paper  written  this  spring  on  the 
Anglican  orders  and  the  efforts  towards  Chris- 
tian unity.  Among  the  other  essays  are  those  on 
"Robert  Elsmere,"  Mr.  Ingersoll,  "The  Eliza- 
bethan Settlement  of  Religion,"  "  The  Church 
under  Henry  VIII.,"  "Heresy  and  Schism," 
"The  Swine  Miracle,"  "The  Atonement,"  and 
the  <*  Introduction  to  Sheppard's  Pictorial  Bible." 
From  Dante  and  Milton  down,  great  political  re- 
formers have  often  been  men  of  the  profoundest 
religious  feeling,  but  for  profound  scholarship 
along  theological  lines  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  is 
unique  among  the  statesmen  of  any  generation. 
(Charles  Scribner>  Sons,  New  York.) 

Evolution  and  Religion  ;  or,  Faith  as  a  Part  oj 
a  Complete  Cosmic  System,  by  Professor  John 
Bascom,  of  Williams,  is  a  study  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  in  its  relation  to  our  spiritual  life.  The 
spiritual  life,  Dr.  Bascom  teaches  with  power,  is 
the  last  and  consummate  product  of  the  process 
of  evolution,  and  the  belief  in  this  process,  so  far 
from  overthrowing  religious  faith,  will  strengthen 
the  trust  that  the  spiritual  life  is  to  be  forever  pre- 
served. The  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  fearless  and  reverent  students  of  religious 
truth.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  Growing  Revelation,  by  the  Rev.  Amory 
H.  Bradford,  is  a  volume  of  sermons  preached 
first  to  his  congregation  in  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  afterwards  in  Westminster  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, and  in  other  English  churches.  The  volume 
presents,  the  positive  side  of  the  new  theology. 
Dr.  Bradford's  emphasis  is  always  on  what  is 
believed  and  not  upon  what  is  rejected.  In  the 
"  Prologue  "  and  "  Epilogue  "  in  which  the  theses 
of  the  volume  are  stated  and  reviewed  with  ad- 
mirable brevity,  clearness,  and  force,  the  living 
theology  of  to-day  is  described  in  a  series  of  epi- 
grams of  which  the  following  are  types : 

It  believes  Him  [Jesus]  to  have  been  in  a  unique  sense 
Divine  because  He  satisfies  that  which  is  nearest  Divine 
in  man.  ; 

It  is  not  so  anxious  to  know  who  wrote  the  Bible  as 
to  know  what  the  Bible  makes  of  those  who  read  it. 

It  believes  in  the  Divine  in  man— therefore  it  is  hu-  ' 
manitarian. 

It  believes  in  the  omnipotence  of  love— therefore  does 
not  believe  that  God  can  forever  be  defeated.     .  * 
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This  revelation  begins  with  conscious  life,  is  continued 
through  the  media  of  many  experiences,  and  will  grow 
fuller  and  brighter  so  long  as  man  is  spiritually  receptive. 

In  its  fullness  this  revelation  will  be  the  realization  in 
humanity  of  the  life,  the  teachings,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Christ  who  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  to  man 
and  of  man  to  himself. 

Mankind,  Dr.  Bradford  teaches  in  these  ser- 
mons, is  being  led  by  the  Inward  Word  into  a 
deeper  faith,  a  higher  hope,  and  a  warmer  love — 
all  of  which  relate  to  our  brothers  whom  we  have 
seen  as  well  as  God  whom  we  have  not  seen.  As 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  beats  stronger, 
the  revelation  of  Him  will  grow  clearer  unto  the 
perfect  day.  Such  is  the  central  thought  of  "  The 
Growing  Revelation."  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  Yoik.) 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Yoik, 
have  published  a  valuable  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Geden,  M.A. 
This  work  is  one  of  signal  worth,  since,  aside 
from  it,  we  have  no  adequate  concordance  to  the 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  exhibited  in 
modern  critical  editions.  In  the  present  work 
the  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  has  been  as- 
sumed as  the  standard ;  with  this  the  texts  of  the 
eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf  and  that  of  the 
English  .Revisers  have  been  compared.  In  all 
cases  marginal  readings  have  been  included)  and 
no  word  or  phrase  in  the  above  editions  has  been 
shut  out  from  the  new  concordance.  Biblical 
scholars  everywhere  will  welcome  this  noteworthy 
publication,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  that  it  ap- 
pears in  appropriate  typographical  form. The 

Rev.  J.  Howard  Swinstead,  M.A.,  has  published 
through  Messrs.  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  London, 
A  Parish  'on  Wheels,  a  realistic  account  of  an 
itinerant  mission.  His  book  may  stimulate  a 
desire  in  other  dioceses  than  that  of  Salisbury, 

England,  to  establish  such  missions In  His 

Steps  is  the  title  of  a  seimon-story  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  (Advance  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.)  The  book  has  special  note- 
worthiness,  not  only  because  of  its  application  of 
a  searching  conduct-test,  but  because  it  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  first  story  to  make  use  of  the 
new  social  settlement  movement. 

HISTORY 

Professor  James  Monroe's  volume  of  Oder/in 
Thursday  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  Essays  are 
full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  time  when 
Oberlin  was  the  forefront  of  the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  higher  education  of 
women,  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  and  the 
kindred  reforms  which  stirred  the  conscience  of 
the  progressive  element  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  last  generation.  Much  of  the  present 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  abolitionists,  and  Profes- 
sor Monroe's  love  of  truth  and  love  of  humor  are  so 
strong  as  to  make  him  bring  out  most  clearly  the 
fact  that  the  abolitionists  half  a  century  ago  were  of 
the  same  type  as  the  irreconcilable  radicals  among 
the  reformers  of  to-day.    "  It  used  to  be  said,"  he 


recalls, "  that  no  true  abolitionist  would  think  well 
of  a  man  that  would  think  well  of  a  man  that  would 
think  well  of  a  man  that  would  think  well  of  an  abo- 
litionist." This  reminds  us  of  the  charge  brought 
nowadays  against  the  Prohibitionists.  Professor 
Monroe  loves  humor  so  well  that  he  tells  stories 
on  himself.  His  account  of  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Dow,  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Thomson,  Connecticut,  disposed  of  his  effort  to 
arouse  the  people  to  their  responsibility  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  attitude  of  the  better 
class  of  conservatives  toward  the  slavery  question : 

When  I  sat  down,  Dr.  Dow  arose.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  his  dry,  solemn,  half-paternal  manner.  He  said  in 
substance  :  *'  I  have  listened  attentively  to  the  young 
man's  speech.  His  zeal  is  commendable,  but  the  appeal 
which  he  made  seems  hardly  pertinent  to  this  locality. 
1  might  convey  my  idea  by  an  illustration.  Let  us  sap- 
pose  that  I  am  asleep  in  my  bed  at  the  middle  of  the 
night.  I  am  awakened  by  a  clamor  and  a  knocking  at 
my  window.  I  spring  to  my  feet,  and  ask,  What  is  the 
matter  ?  I  recognize  the  voice  of  this  young  gentleman 
in  response.  'Dr.  Dow,  there  is  a  fire.  Fire!  fire? 
1  Young  man,'  1  ask,  *  is  the  fire  on  this  street  ?'  *  No ! 
Fire  1  fire !'  •  Is  the  fire  anywhere  on  Thomson  hill  ?" 
*  No!  Fire!  fire!'  '  Well,  is  the  fire  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut ?'  *  No !  Fire !  fire !'  Growing  impatient,  1  ex- 
claim, *  Well,  young  man,  where  is  the  fire  ?'  At  last  the 
answer  comes, '  Why,  Dr.  Dow,  the  fire  is  in  Lou-is-i-a- 
ny.' "  As  the  Doctor  concluded,  the  old  church  rang 
with  peals  of  laughter.  I  thought  they  would  never 
stop  laughing. 

Such  was  ever  the  fate  of  reformers,  and  those 
who  in  this  generation  are  feeling  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  may  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  so 
suffered  the  prophets  that  were  before  them. 
(E.  J.  Goodiich,  Oberlin,  Ohio.) 

Professor  William  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, has  published,  through  Messrs.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  a  treatise  on  Method  in  History, 
which  ought  to  emphasize  the  attention  paid  by 
teachers  and  students  to  certain  elementary  fea- 
tures. Professor's  Mace's  plan  is  to  analyze 
a  number  of  historical  facts,  and  to  discover 
some  of  the  essential  concepts ;  then  "  to  allow 
the  facts  discovered  to  indicate  something  about 
the  general  way  in  which  the  mind  must  move  in 
the  subject."  His  second  step  would  be  a  de- 
tailed inquiry  into  the  general  processes  involved 
in  organizing  the  material  of  history  into  a  system. 
Thus  attention  is  paid  to  interpretation,  coordi- 
nation, and  subordination. 

ECONOMICS 

Banking  Systems  of  the  World,  by  Mr.  William 
Matthews  Handy,  is  a  carefully  prepared  popular 
summary  of  the  conditions  under  which  bank- 
notes are  permitted  to  serve  as  currency  in  all  the 
various  nations.  The  volume  attempts  to  give 
its  readers  impartial  infoimation  rather  than  a 
plea  for  any  particular  system.  The  author,  how- 
ever, is  forced  to  note  everywhere  the  tendency 
to  bring  note  issues  under  the  strictest  govern- 
mental control.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  relates  to  the  exceptional  success  of  the 
old  State  banking  systems  of  South  Carolina  and 
Indiana.    (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 
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NOVELS  AND  TALES 

.  A  very  beautiful  book,  in  appearance,  spirit, 
and  style,  is  Mr.  Walter  C.  Larned's  ArnautPs 
Masterpiece :  A  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees*  The 
story  is  pure,  uncompromising  romance,  filled 
-with  the  atmosphere  of  the  remote  mountain  val- 
leys, of  a  deeply  religious  and  superstitious  age, 
of  chivalry,  and  of  devotion  to  art.  The  three 
chief  figures  are  touched  with  youth,  beauty,  and 
the  charm  of  innocence,  and  the  whole  story  is 
finely  conceived  from  the  imaginative  side.  It 
shows,  indeed,  rare  refinement  of  imagination  and 
of  feeling,  and  excellent  sense  of  form.  (Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York.) 

Mr.  George  Ade,  in  his  new  book  Pink  Marsh 
(Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago),  has  attempted 
a  most  difficult  task.  He  has  written  a  series  of 
conversations  between  a  bootblack  and  his  morn- 
ing customer,  and  published  them  as  a  book. 
The  character  of  the  bootblack  is  made  interest- 
ing as  a  type  of  a  colored  boy  without  education 
or  friends,  possessing  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
his  race,  who  secures  a  foothold  in  what  he  calls 
his  "  profession,"  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Pullman  car  porter. 

A  marvelous  tale  of  a  storm  at  sea  and  a  con- 
sequent shipwreck  ;  the  drifting  away  of  a  small 
boat  in  which  were  three  boys,  guns,  ammunition, 
salt,  thread,  needles,  buttons,  and  other  surpris- 
ing possessions  carefully  carried  to  the  small  boat 
during  the  rescue  of  passengers  by  a  passing 
steamer ;  the  successful  weathering  of  the  storm, 
and  the  discovery  by  the  three  boys,  the  first 
morning  out,  of  land  which  proved  to  be  New 
Guinea,  is  the  beginning  of  more  wonderful  ex- 
periences told  in  the  third  of  the  "Camp  and 
Tramp  "  series,  called  by  the  writer,  Mr.  Willis 
Boyd  Allen,  The  Great  Island.  (The  Lothrop 
Company,  Boston.) 

Lazarus:  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Miracle,  by  Mr. 
Lucas  Cleeve  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York),  is, 
as  its  title  indicates,  a  story  with  Christ  and  Lazarus 
as  the  chief  figures.  It  is  a  novel  of  almost  four 
hundred  pages,  written  in  reverent  spirit.  It  is  not, 
howeveT,  entirely  successful — notably  the  descrip- 
tion by  Lazarus  of  his  experience  between  his 
death  and  resurrection. 

The  man  who  can  write  a  stirring,  dramatic 
story  for  boys  which  introduces  situations  that 
border  on  the  tragic,  and  yet  teach  that  truth, 
patience,  bravery,  industry,  discretion,  ability  to 
stand  being  misunderstood,  are  the  virtues  of  the 
true  boy  and  the  elements  that  make  for  success 
in  life,  is  a  public  benefactor.  All  this  Mr.  Kirk 
Munroe  has  accomplished  in  The  Ready  Rangers. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dr.  James  Mercer  Garnett,  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore,  has  dedicated  the  Macbeth, 
which  he  has  edited  for  the  Students'  Series  of 
English  Classics,  to  the  Woman's  College  of  Bal- 
timore.   The  introduction  is  a  scholarly  history 


of  the  sources  of  the  play,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
character,  a  criticism  of  the  versification  of 
Shakespeare,  and  a  history  of  the  time  of  Mac- 
beth.   (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  New  York.) 

Gustav  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  has  been 

well  edited  by  Dr.  Norton  Johnson,  and  published 
in  convenient  form  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.  The  play  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  German  comedy. 

Volume  II.  of  An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada,  by  Mes&xs.  Britton 
and  Brown,  has  now  appeared,  and  both  in 
extent  and  quality  of  description  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  its  predecessor.  The  work  will  be 
complete  in  three  volumes.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer  has  just  published  a  book  of 
New  Salads.  (Arnold  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.)  In 
addition  to  the  combinations  with  which  most 
housekeepers  are  familiar,  Mrs.  Rorer  has  added 
salads  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  a  Russian  salad,  and  a 
Japanese  salad.  Mrs.  Rorer  possesses  the  virtue 
of  clearness  in  writing  her  recipes. 


Literary  Notes 


— Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  the  Associate  Editor 
of  this  paper,  and  his  family  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land to  remain  until  the  middle  of  September. 

— Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  the  author  of  "Euro- 
pean Architecture,"  has  begun  the  preparation 
of  "  A  Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  to  be  pub- 
lished in  three  large  volumes. 

—It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  edition 
of  "  Bishop  Butler  "  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Claren- 
don Press  in  cheaper  form.  The  volumes  are  to 
be  uniform  with  his  "  Studies." 

—The  New  York  "  Times  "  says  that  "  Ian 
Maclaren's  "  new  book  is  called  "  The  House  by 
the  Houff,"  and  in  England  it  will  be  published 
as  a  serial  in  *'  Macmillan's  Magazine/' 

— There  were  simultaneous  publications  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bellamy's  new  "romance  of  the 
future,"  "  Equality,"  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

— From  statistics  relating  to  the  popularity  of 
fiction  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
French  Cabinet  states  that  the  books  of  Dumas 
the  elder  command  the  widest  circulation.  TheR 
comes  Zola,  and  then  Daudet. 

— A  famous  old  London  inn  is  to  be  torn  down 

— the  "  Magpie  and  Stump,"  in  Fetter  Lane.     A 

house  in  the  lane  bears  this  inscription  : 

Here  liv'd 

John  Dryden, 

Ye  Poet, 

Born  1631-Died  1700. 

Glorious  John !  ■ 

Travelers  by  the  best  Pullman  and  Wagner 
trains  will- henceforth  have  the  "  American  News- 
paper Annual  "  to  read.    This  work  is  found  also 
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in  the  libraries  of  most  ocean  and  lake  steamers. 
The  "  Annual "  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  this  country,  and  a 
gazetteer  of  facts  of  the  places  in  which  they  are 
published. 

—On  the  last  day  of  May  Sir  Henry  Irving 
read  Tennyson's  "  Becket n  in  the  splendidly  re- 
stored Chapter-House  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
The  reading  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Centenary  Fund.  There  must  have  been 
an  exceptional  interest  in  hearing  Sir  Henry 
read  this  work  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  tragic  death  of  the  great  prelate  oc- 
curred. 

—The  New  York  "  Book-Buyer "  has  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  paragraph  about  M.  Brunetiere : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes  he  will 
show  a  disposition  to  deal  more  fairly  with  us  than  his 
American  critics  have  shown  in  dealing  with  him.  Or, 
at  least,  those  critics  who,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
listen  to  M.  Brunetlere's  lectures,  or  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  his  published  works,  have  characterized 
him  as  a  belated  survivor  of  a  moribund  classicism.  It 
.is  true  that  the  distinguished  editor  and  Academician 
opposes  certain  literary  tendencies  of  the  day ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  he  has  closed  his  mind  to  what  is  contem- 
poraneous either  in  the  literature  or  in  the  art  of  his 
country.  One  need  not  resort  to  paradox  to  prove  that, 
for  all  his  devotion  to  Bossuet,  M.  Brunetiere  is,  in  his 
own  way,  quite  as  modern  as  either  M.  Anatole  France 
or  M.  Jules  Lemaftre,  who  are  his  severest  critics. 

— The  name  of  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  at 
once  suggests  birds  and  bird  lore.    Her  sympa- 
thetic studies  of  "  the  little  brothers  of  the  air  " 
have  won  for  them  the  interest  and  the  protection 
of  thousands  who  know  birds  only  as  the  help- 
less feathered  beings  that  cruelty  and  selfishness 
make  their  victims.    By  pen    and   voice  Mrs. 
Miller  has  revealed  the  beauties  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  feathered  tribes  of  this  country,  win- 
ning friends  for  herself  and  the  birds.    As  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  recently  said,  "  I  shall  never  think 
of  you  except  as  with  the  birds.  All  through  these 
talks  I  have  been  unable  to  separate  you  from 
them.    I  have  seen  you  in  the  woods,  in  the 
meadows,  in  the  fields,  always  surrounded  by  the 
birds  you  love  so  well,  and  who  must  love  you  in 
return."    Mrs.  Miller  began  her  study  of  birds  in 
captivity,  but  for  years  she  has  followed  the 
birds  to  their  haunts,  made  herself  a  part  of  the 
woods  they  loved  by  trimming  her  hats  with  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  about  her.    In  leafy  attire 
and  by  perfect  quiet  she  has  been  able  to  sit  in 
closest  proximity  to  the  nest  and  its  dwellers, 
seeing  their  every  movement.    The  country  is 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Miller  for  her, devotion  to  the 
cause  of  her  little  friends,  and  for  the  awakened 
interest  that  means  a  broadened  interest  in  life 
and  an  enrichment  of  its  pleasures. 

— From  a  Washington  dispatch  we  learn  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  say  whether 
or  not  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  a  copyright 
on  his  famous  work,  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table."    According  to  a  decision  by 


the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit  he 
had  not,  and  the  appeal  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  ancillary  executor  of  the  wfll  of  his 
father,  from  that  decision  has  been  docketed. 
It  will  probably  be  heard  at  the  next  term  of 
court.  As  such  executor,  Judge  Holmes  brought 
suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  George 
D.  Hurst  from  publishing  an  edition  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Hurst  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  author 
had  never  legally  secured  a  copyright,  and  die 
court  sustained  him,  dismissing  the  bill. 

It  was  shown  that  the  title  was  deposited  in  the 
library  November  2,1858,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  itself 
on  November  22.  Subsequent  renewals  were  secured, 
extending  the  life  of  the  copyright  privilege  until  the 
yearWOa  But  it  appeared  that  the  work  was  pubhsbed 
in  parts,  running  through  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
from  October,  1857,  to  October,  1858,  and  that  neither 
the  magazine  nor  the  separate  parts  were  copyrighted. 
This,  the  court  held,  was  a  fatal  defect,  the  law  requir- 
ing that  a  copy  must  be  deposited  before  publication. 
The  contention  that  the  whole  book  was  something 
different  from  its  parts,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  copy- 
right, notwithstanding  the  previous  publication  of  the 
separate  chapters,  the  court  said,  was  a  refinement  of 
distinction  that  the  statute  did  not  warrant. 


Books  Received 

For  week  ending  J unt  18 

ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Sheldon,  Charles  M.    In  His  Steps.    $L 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO..  NBWYORI 

Freytag,  Gustav.    Die  Journalists.    Edited  by  J.  N. 
Johnson.    35  cts. 

ARNOLD  a  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Rorer,  Mrs.  S.  T.    New  Salads.    50  cts. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  TORONTO 

Thomson,  John  Stuart.    Estabelle  and  Other  Verse.  $1. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  a  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Cleeve,  Lucas.    Lazarus.   *1.5<X 

GARDNER,  DARTON  *  CO.,  LONDON 

Swinstead,  Rev.  J.  H.    A  Parish  on  Wheels. 

D.  C  HEATH  a  CO.,  BOSTON 

Labiche  et  Martin.    La  Poudre  aux  Yeux.   Edited  by 
First  Spanish  Readings.'  Edited  by  J.  E.  Matzke.    $1 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  *  SANBORN.  NEW  YORK 

Shakespeare,  William.    Macbeth.    Edited  by  J.    M. 

Garnett. 
Cato.  Maior  de  Senectute.  Notes  by  C.  E.  Bennett.  GO  cts. 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON 

Munroe.Kirk.    The  Ready  Ramwrs.    SL25. 
Allen,  Willis  Boyd.    The  Greatlsland.   75  cts. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Marryat,  Captain.   Snarjeyvow.  JUQ.  TraDshted. 

■  —     Dcts. 
„i      w.     «««,.    -  —    — » %ISL 

Malory,  ^ir  Thomas.    Le  Morte  Darthur.    Part  IV. 
(Temple  Classics.)    50  cts. 

MARSHALL  *  BRUCE  CO.,  NASHVILLE 

Alhsonjohn.    Dropped  Stitches  in  Tennessee  History. 
50  cts. 

B.  W.  PORTER  CO.,  ST.  PAUL 

Khayyam,  Omar.    Rubaiyat.    Translated  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK       ^b  m 

Paine,  Timothy  Otis.   Selections  from  Poems.    *L2S. 
Bascom,  John.    Evolution  and  Religion.    $1.25. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  NEW  YORK 

Britton,  Nathaniel  Lord,  and  Hon.  Addison  Brown.   An 

Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 

Vol.  II.    (Portulaca  to  Gentian.) ,  $1,  -t  ^ 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Later  Gleanings.  |L25. 
Lamed,  Walter  C.  Arnaud'a i  Masterpiece.  fUJ-.  _ 
A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament.  .Edited  by 

Rev  W.  F.  Moulton  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Geden.    *7. 
Page.  Thomas  Nelson.     The  Old  Gentleman  of  the 

Black  Stock. 

SILVER.  BURDETT  *  CO.,  BOSTOR 

Bullock,  Charles  J.    Introduction  to  the  Study  oi 
Economics. 


Montaigne,  Mic^lLLordot^  Essayes.    Translated 

TohnFlorio.    (femple  Classics.?    VoLIJL    50  < 

Bradford,  Amory  H.    The  Growing  Revelation.    *l 


The  Religious  World 


Fellowship  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
The  benefits  to  the  world  resulting  from  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  were  many  and  important. 
Among  them  we  give  a  high  place  to  the  recog- 
nition of  Dissenters  in  the  celebration.  At  least 
one  of  the  Bishops  actually  invited  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  to  take  part  in  services  in  his 
cathedral.  That  occurred  in  Norwich,  and  the 
minister  so  invited  was  the  Rev.  -George  S.  Bar- 
rett, D.D.,  of  the  Princess  Street  Congregational 
Church  in  that  city.  At  the  great  services  which 
were  held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  a  distinguished 
place  was  given  to  representatives  of  various 
Nonconformist  Churches.  The  significance  was 
not  in  what  they  were  asked  to  do,  but  in  the 
recognition  which  was  accorded  them.  And  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  such  a  place  should  have  been 
given  them.  They  are  loyal  subjects  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain  and  Sir  Henry  Fdwler ;  such 
scientists  as  Lord  Kelvin;  such  theologians  as 
Drs.  Fairbaim  and  Dykes;  such  preachers  as 
John  Clifford,  Charles  A.  Berry,  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  Alexander  Maclaren,  John  Watson,  and 
Joseph  Parker,  are  all  Nonconformists.  Indeed, 
the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  for  years  has 
been  among  the  free  churches. 

Dr.  Greer  Elected  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island 
The  first  question  any  one  who  knows  the 
work  of  Dr.  Greer  in  New  York  must  ask  is,  Why 
should  such  a  man  with  such  a  field  resign  it  to 
accept  any  bishopric,  except  perhaps  that  of  New 
York  ?  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Greer  came  from  Provi- 
dence, and  no  doubt  has  a  very  warm  place  in  his 
heart  for  that  city ;  but  he  has  a  throne  of  power 
in  New  York  such  as  few  men  ever  have.  He 
reaches  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  a  very  re- 
markable way;  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  the 
rich  and  not  distrusted  by  the  poor,  and  he  prac- 
tically has  the  distribution  of  millions  of  money. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  great  honor  to  be  called  to  suc- 
ceed such  a  man  as  Bishop  Clark,  but  Dr.  Greer 
is  already  bishop  of  a  diocese  quite  as  important 
as  the  one  to  which  he  is  called.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  wise  in  seek- 
ing to  advance  just  such  men  as  Dr.  Greer. 
Should  he  decide  to  accept  this  advancement  to 
the  Episcopate,  the  Bench  of  Bishops  would 
receive  much  added  strength  by  reason  of  his 
rare  executive  ability. 

"Students  for  the  Ministry  at  Harvard 
One  of  the  daily  papers,  with  that  fine  regard 
for  accuracy  which  often  characterizes  the  writ- 
ers for  the  sensational  press,  recently  declared 
that  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  this  year  not 
one  was  to  study  for  the  ministry.  This  state- 
ment was  followed  by  a  homily,  which,  if  it  had 


been  written  by  a  minister,  would  have  been  called 
imaginative  and  sentimental,  on  the  decline  of  the 
-  pulpit.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statement 
is  not  true.  Just  how  many  are  intending  to  study 
for  the  ministry  we  do  not  lcnow,  but  that  some 
are  we  do  know.  But  suppose  that  a  class  should 
graduate  with  none  committed  to  that  profession, 
what  would  it  signify  ?  A  promising  young  man 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  last  week  at  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  who  stated  to  the  Council  that  when 
he  graduated  he  fully  expected  to  be  a  teacher, 
but  experience  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  what 
the  world  most  needs  had  compelled  him  to  change 
his  plans.  He  is  a  type  of  many.  Experience  of  ten 
does  for  men  what  a  course  at  the  university  could 
never  do.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  preach- 
ers of  our  country  have  entered  the  pulpit  by  the 
way  of  business.  We  doubt  if  ever  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  America  more  men  or  better 
men  .were  preparing  to  preach  the  Gospel  than 
now.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  department 
of  foreign  missions,  where  those  who  would  go 
are  moie  than  there  are  means  to  send.  Harvard 
University  may  still  be  trusted  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can Church  more  ministers  of  the  character  and 
quality  of  Bishop  Brooks,  K.  G.  Peabody,  George 
A.  Gordon,  and  scores  less  prominent  but  full  of 
promise ;  and  one  or  two  such  men  in  any  class 
is  enough  to  make  absurd  the  statement  that 
Harvard  men  are  no  longer  entering  the  ministry. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Canada 
The  Presbyterians  6f  Canada  htld  their  twenty- 
third  General  Assembly  at  Winnipeg,  June  10-17, 
when  it  was  announced  that  since  the  last  gath- 
ering in  that  city,  ten  years  ago,  the  congregations 
had  increased  from  two  to  seven.  The  sermon 
by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  "D.M.  Gor- 
don, D.D.,  of  Halifax,  was  from  the /ext,  "Sir, 
we  would  see  Jesus,"  and  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  theological  thought  of  the 
more  progressive  section  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  sermon 
was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  growing  con- 
ception of  the  Master  by  the  disciples.  The 
preacher  then  applied  the  subject  to  modem  the- 
ology as  it  centers  about  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  contended  that  Higher  Criticism  had 
done  much  to  throw  light  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, all  of  which  would  help  in  bringing  about 
"a  clearer  arid  more  exalted  conception  of 
Christ."  The  presence  of  Christ,  too,  was  af- 
firmed to  be  in  the  excellences  of  all  comparative 
religions,  even  if  unrecognized  by  their  exponents ; 
while  the  discoveries  of  science,  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, and  archaeology  were  declared  to  be  a  great 
help  toward  a  grander  conception  of  his  presence. 
The  different  reports  which  were  distributed  after 
the  sermon  indicated  a  successful  year.    The 
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total  amount  received  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warden, 
Agent  of  the  Church,  was  about  $527,000,  of 
which  $1 1 7,000  was  for  foreign  missions ;  nearly 
$70,000  for  home  missions ;  $27,000  for  the  dif- 
ferent colleges;  and  the  remainder  for  vaiious 
other  funds,  including  augmentation,  widows  and 
orphans,  aged  and  infirm  ministers,  and  French 
evangelization.  Altogether  there  has  been  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  $8,000  for  the  various 
schemes  of  the  Church.  The  number  of  churches 
and  stations  repotted  was  2,412,  being  an  in- 
crease of  20  in  the  twelve  months.  The  commu- 
nicants increased  8,224,  and  now  number  196,404. 
The  Sunday-schools  reported  a  membership  of 
156.104  pupils,  or  an  increase  of  3,040,  with 
18,078  teachers  and  officers,  or  an  increase  of 
168.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  report- 
ing were  919,  an  increase  of  123,  with  31,615 
members,  an  increase  of  6,769.  Church  life  and 
work,  as  detailed  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  Sunday 
services,  and  a  larger  attendance  of  young  people 
at  the  mid-week  meetings.  Family  devotions, 
however,  were  declared  to  be  the  wtakest  spot 
in  the  religious  life  of  Canadian  Piesbyterian- 
ism.  The  foreign  mission  reports  showed  alter- 
nating success  and  reverses,  but  were,  on  the 
whole,  encouraging.  Ilanau,  China,  was  the 
chief  center  of  discouragement,  repeated  troubles 
having  come  upon  the  missionaries.  From  India 
strange  exception  came  to  the  administration  of 
funds,  the  Rev.  Norman  H.  Russell,  a  returned 
missionary,  pleading  for  a  curtailment  of  the 
voting  power  of  the  women,  who  outnumbered 
the  men  on  the  field  by  two  to  one.  To  this  the 
Assembly  agreed  at  a  later  session.  .Upon  Sun- 
day observance,  temperance,  and  other  questions 
of  public  interest,  resolutions  of  sympathy  and 
co-operation  were  passed.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment was  asked  to  submit  the  question  of 
prohibition  in  the  coming  plebiscite,  tntrammeled 
by  any  question  of  taxation.  No  comment  was 
made  on  Lady  Aberdeen's  proposed  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses.  Congratulations  were  sent  to 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  celebration  of  her  Dia- 
mond Jubilee.  The  concluding  day  was  partic- 
ularly busy  with  matters  of  denominational  in- 
terest, alter  which  the  Assembly  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Montteal,  June,  1898. 

A  School  of  Comparative  Religion 
A  Summer  School  of  Compaiative  Religion  is 
to  be  held  at  Greenacre,  Eliot,  Maine,  in  August. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  stated  as  follows  in 
the  prospectus :  "  To  afford  opportunity  for  the 
scientific  study  of  various  forms  of  philosophical 
and  religious  thought,  under  competent  teachers, 
with  the  primary  object  of  the  ascertainment  of 
Truth  and  its  helpful  application  to  Life.  It  is 
believed  that  such  a  course  of  study  will  be 
found  elevating  to  the  mind,  broadening  to  the 
social  sympathies,  and  quickening  to  the  spiritual 
nature.  ...  It  is  hoped  by  the  organizers  that 


the  course  of  study  will  also  find  favor  with 
teachers  of  religion  and  ethics*  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  panic  ularly  with  those  who  as  mis- 
sionaries or  teachers  are  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  non-Christian  cults,  and  to  whom  an  under- 
standing of  their  philosophical  bases  and  the  nobler 
phases  of  their  thought  should  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  preparation  for  their  work.  The 
assurance  is  given  that  no  propaganda  of  any 
special  system  will  be  attempted.  The  purpose 
of  the  instruction  is  entirely  unsectarian." 

The  lectures  will  be  on  the  following  general 
subjects  * 

The  History  and  Philosophy  cf  Religion,  by  the 
Director,  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  and  special  courses  on 
the  Vedanta  Philosophy  and  Religions  of  India,  by  the 
Swam!  Saradinanda,  of  India;  on  the  Religion,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Ethics  of  Buddhism,  by  the  Anagirika  H. 
Dharmapala,  of  Ceylon,  Secretary  of  the  Mlha-Bodhi 
Society  and  official  representative  of  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  and  India ;  on  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of 
the  Jains,  by  Mr.  Virchand  R.  Gandhi,  B. A,  M.R.A.S., 
of  Bombay,  India;  on  Zoroaster  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Parsis,  by  Mr.  Jehanghier  D.  Cola,  of  Bombay, 
India;  on  the  Religions  of  China,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H li- 
berty James,  for  sixteen  years  a  missionary  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  on  Christian  Origins,  by  Dr.  Janes.  Rabbi 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  will  speak  on  -  The  Con- 
tributions of  Judaism  to  Universal  Religion  f  Edward 
B.  Rawson,  B.S.,  of  New  York,  on  "  Christianity  as  the 
Friends  See  It ;"  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  of  London. 
England,  on  "  immortality." 

Further  information  regarding  the  School  and 
its  work  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Director,  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  at  Greenacre, 
Eliot,  Maine,  during  July  and  August. 


The  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
The  188th  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  was  held  with  the 
United  Church,  New  Haven,  June  15-16.  In  the 
absence  of  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger,  on  account  of  Al- 
ness in  his  family,  the  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  of  the  Center 
Church.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Davenport,  of  Water- 
bury,  was  elected  Moderator.  .  The  address  of 
the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  R.T.  Hall,  D.D., 
of  Greenwich,  was  on  "  The  Characteristic  of  a 
Sufficient  Ministry,"  which  he  said  was  that  it 
should  be  a  preaching  ministry.  "  We  cannot 
introduce  God's  word  into  men's  minds  by  cere- 


mony/ 


1  We  are  not  sacramentarians,  nor  are 


we  priests."  "Even  parochial  work  must  be 
subsidiary  to  preaching."  The  subject  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  fitst  day's  session  was  "The 
Direct  Cultivation  of  Spirituality  by  the  Pastor 
in  Himself  and  in  his  People."  "The  Need" 
was  discussed  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Greene,  of  Mid- 
dletown;  "The  Methods"  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Means,  of  Windham ;  and  "  The  Results  H  by  the 
Rev.  H.  B.  Roberts,  of  Torrington.  The  Hist 
topic  of  the  evening  session  was  "  Worship  in 
Congregational  Churches,"  which  was  discussed 
by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Macy,  of  Newington,  and  in 
a  paper  written  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Lamson,  of  Hart- 
ford, read  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  of  New  Britain. 
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The  closing  address  of  the  day  was  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  Waterbury>  on  "  The 
Effect  of  the  Work  of  Drummond  on  the  Relig- 
ious Thought  of  the  Day."  The  subject  of  the 
discussion  of  the  second  day  was  "  The  Bible." 
Professor  L.  B.  Paton,  of  Hartford  Seminary, 
read  an  admirable  paper  on  "  The  Bible  as  Liter- 
ature." In  closing,  he  affirmed  that  it  was  "just 
as  heterodox  to  deny  the  humanity  of  the  Bible 
as  to  deny  its  divinity."  This  was  followed  by 
a  reverent,  scholarly,  and  deeply  suggestive  paper 
by  Professor  F.  C.  Porter,  of  Yale,  entitled  "  Sug- 
gestions from  the  Teachings  of  St.  Paul."  This 
paper,  and  one  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Beard,  of  South 
Norwalk,  on  "  Some  Simple  Psychological  Tests," 
was  in  answer  to  the  topic  "  In  What  Sense  is 
the  Bible  Inspired  ?"  This  State  Association  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country,  and  its  ses- 
sions are  always  interesting  and  valuable,  because 
the  subjects  considered  are  of  cunent  interest 
and  of  vital  importance.  When  men  like  Drs. 
Munger,  Newman  Smyth,  J.  W.  Cooper,  C.  M. 
Lamson,  and  others  of  that  class  speak,  the 
churches  want  to  know  what  they  say ;  and  they 
speak  their  minds  on  these  occasions,  as  do  also 
the  professors  of  Yale  and  Hartford. 

Uganda  Transformed 
The  story  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in 
Uganda  reads  like  a  romance.  The  July  number 
of  the  "  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  "  con- 
tains a  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
that  part  of  the  "Dark  Continent,"  which  for 
Christians  is  interesting  and  encouraging  reading. 
In  1886  the  King  of  that  country  ordered  that  all 
the  Christians  in  the  land  should  be  killed.  The 
order  was  executed  with  brutality;  some  were 
horribly  mutilated,  some  tortured  in  the  stocks ; 
at  one  time  thirty- two  were  burned  alive.  The 
executioners  confessed  to  the  King  that  the  Chris- 
tians did  not  die  like  other  men  ;  they  died  with- 
out resistance,  praying  for  their  fellow-prisoners 
and  their  executioners.  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs has  once  more  been  the  seed  of  the  Church. 
Men,  women,  and  children  came  for  baptism  and 
were  received  into  the  Church.  In  time  a  political 
revolution  followed,  and  the  King  was  deposed 
and  exiled.  Later  he  became  a  Christian,  and 
when  England's  protectorate  was  established 
over  the  country,  in  1894,  he  was  restored  to  the 
throne.  The  country  was  saved  by  the  zeal  and 
foresight  of  the  missionaries.  Formerly  Uganda 
was  ruled  by  Arab  slave-traders ;  it  reeked  in 
blood,  and  was  tbe  scene  of  perpetual  strife. 
Now,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  en- 
joying the  protectorate  of  England,  all  is  changed. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished  with  the  consent  of 
the  chiefs;  law,  order,  and  decorum  prevail; 
woman  occupies  an  honorable  position,  and  a 
good  degree  of  civilization  prevails.  If  any  one 
is  in  doubt  about  the  truth  of  Christianity  after 
reading  some  of  the  utterances  in  pulpit  and  press 
of  the  destructive  preachers  and  teachers,  we  ad- 


vise them  to  read  the  story  of  Uganda  from  the 
martyrdom  of  Bishop  Hannington  to  the  present 
lime*  The  best  evidence  of  Christianity  is  what 
it  does  for  man  when  it  has  a  chance  to  be  itself. 

Christian  Lectureships  in  Foreign  Lands 

We  are  sincerely  glad  to  see  that  the  "Inde- 
pendent "  takes  strong  ground,  in  an  editorial  in 
its  issue  of  June  24,  in  favor  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Deputation  of  the  American  Board 
to  Japan  advising  that  eminent  pastors,  evangel- 
ists, and  scholars  be  sent  to  that  country  to  lec- 
ture on  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
"  Independent "  calls  attention  to  the  recent 
visits  of  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  and  Dr.  John  II. 
Barrows,  and  the  great  good  resulting  from  their 
labors.  In  other  days  such  work  might  not  have 
been  desirable,  but  now  the  people  in  un-Christian 
lands  are  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world ;  they  know  who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
world's  thought,  and  they  will  listen  to  them  and 
to  no  others.  Either  a  missionary  must  be  pre- 
tematurally  able,  or  preternaturally  good,  if  he  is 
to  have  large  influence  in  such  a  country  as  Japan. 
No  man  usually  combines  both  these  great  gifts. 
Consequently  often  men  who  are  not  so  inti- 
mately known,  but  of  recognized  eminence,  suc- 
ceed better  for  exceptional  service.  If  such  men 
as  Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Oxford,  or  Professor 
George  H.  Palmer  could  go  to  Japan,  China, 
India,  and  speak  to  the  educated  classes,  and 
they  in  turn  be  followed  by  the  others,  and  the 
plan  be  continued  for  ten  years,  we  believe  that 
large  results  would  follow.  We  do  not  mean 
that  there  sbou'd  be  fewer  resident  missionaries, 
but  that  their  efforts  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  occasional  services  of  those  whose  utterances 
would  have  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the  value 
of  exact  and  well-recognized  scholarship.  We 
hope  that  this  plan  will  be  tried.  Let  the  mis- 
sionary societies  call,  and  the  men  for  such  ser- 
vice will  surely  respond. 

Religion  in  Social  Settlements 

An  interesting  service  was  observed  at  the 
Robert  Browning  Hall,  Walworth,  London,  on 
Whitsunday.  Browning  Hall  is  a  social  settle- 
ment, and  its  Warden  is  the  Rev.  F.  Herbert 
Stead,  M.A.  Mr.  Stead  is  one  of  the  ablest  stu- 
dents of  the  social  problems  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  one  who  believes  that  there  need  be  no  divorce 
between  positive  Christianity  and  methods  for 
reaching  the  outcast  and  laboring  classes.  Both 
he  and  Percy  Alden,  of  Mansfield  House,  put 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  positive  relig- 
ious faith  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  in 
social  work.  On  Whitsunday  the  historic  fes- 
tival of  the  Unity  of  tbe  Spirit  was  observed  at 
the  Hall  with  appropriate  services.  The  object 
was  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  southern  England  by  St.  Augustine 
1,300  years  ago,  and  to  re-echo  the  divine  desire 
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that  they  all  might  be  one.  The  speakers  on  the 
occasion  were  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  the  rec- 
tor of  the  Established  Church  of  Walworth ;  the 
Rev.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  of  England ;  a  Methodist,  and  a  Con- 
gregationalism Thus  there  were  gathered  in  one 
service  representatives  of  the  different  polities  in 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Stead  is  an  enthusiast  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  one 
whom  all  recognize  as  devoted  and  true,  and 
whose  power  over  the  working  people  is  unsur- 
passed, delighting  to  put  in  the  forefront  the 
common  Christian  faith,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
strongest  of  all  forces  for  the  uplifting  of  human- 
ity. 

Chinese  Mission  House  in  San  Francisco 
Strenuous  efforts  are  being,  put  forth  by  that 
veteran  in  Chinese  missionary  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Pond,  of  San 
Francisco,  to  secure  permanent  quarters  for  the 
Chinese  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A  rare  opportunity  has  been  offered  of 
securing  an  exceptionally  desirable  property  for 
about  £14,000.  The  building  alone  originally 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much.  The  special 
reasons  which  make  it  important  to  secure  this 
property  are  the  following :  it  is  needed ;  it  will 
increase  the  annual  income ;  it  will  diminish  ex- 
penses ;  it  will  afford  lodgings  for  Chinese  who 
ought  to  have  such  accommodations ;  it  will  give 
rooms  which  may  be  let  to  Chinese  families ;  and, 
in  short,  will  in  every  way  advance  the  interests  of 
the  mission.  The  appeal  is  indorsed  by  such 
men  as  Professor  George  Mooar,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
M.  E.  Strieby,  D.D.,  and  President  John  K.  Mc- 
Lean, D.D.,  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 
Work  of  this  kind  ought  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  all  Christians.  Why  should  we  build  colleges 
in  China  and  neglect  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  ?  Why  should  we  erect  mission  houses  in 
Pekin  and  have  none  in  San  Francisco  ?  There 
is  need  of  a  more  rational  treatment  of  some 
great  questions.  The  foreign  service  is  impera- 
tive, but  it  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  include 
systematic  work  among  foreigners  resident  in  the 
United  States.  This  work  in  San  Francisco  is 
in  the  right  direction  and  ought  to  succeed. 

What  Berea  College  Does 
The  "  Berea  Quarterly  "  for  May  calls  atten- 
tion again  to  the  fine  work  which  Berea  College  is 
doing  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Berea,  as  our  read- 
ers know  from  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
concerning  its  purpose  and  progress  from  time 
to  time  in  these  pages,  holds  a  peculiar  position 
among  Southern  educational  institutions  of  a 
philanthropic  character,  in  that  it  is  providing  edu- 
cation for  negroes  and  whites  in  the  same  build- 
ings and  under  the  same  teachers.  The  issue  of  the 
"  Quarterly  "  to  which  we  are  now  referring  con- 
tains a  handsomely  illustrated  article  by  the  Rev. 


William  E.  Barton,  D.D.,on  "The  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  the  Struggle  for  Freedom."  It  is 
to  the  remarkable  people  of  these  mountains  that 
Berea  is  successfully  endeavoring  to  carry  the 
enlightenment  and  social  and  intellectual  libera- 
tion of  education.  About  six  hundred  different 
students  have  been  in  attendance  during  die 
present  year.  The  largest  previous  enrollment 
was  486.  What  such  an  institution — Berea  is  an 
industrial  as  well  as  an  academic  school— means 
to  the  community  which  it  influences  is  strikingly 
indicated  by  an  incident  related  in  the  "  Quar- 
terly :" 

A  mountain  woman,  accustomed  to  •*  battling  "  out 
her  clothes  at  the  creek  in  the  ancient  fashion,  on  seeing 
a  wringer  and  other  conveniences  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
claimed, "  Seems  like  hit  would  be  a  pure  pleasure  to 
wash  if  I  had  all  them  tricks  1" 

A  Cathedral  in  Newark 
The  plans  for  a  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  to  cost 
about  one  million  dollars,  are  being  perfected 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Wigger,  of  that 
diocese.  The  priests  of  the  diocese  have  taken 
up  the  project  with  enthusiasm  and  have  volun- 
teered to  devote  a  portion  of  their  salaries  toward 
the  fund  for  ten  years.  Plans  will  be  prepared 
during  the  next  six  months,  and  it  is  expected 
that  ground  will  be  broken  early  in  1898.  The 
diocese  of  Newark  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  the 
plans  of  Bishop  Wigger  will  doubtless  in  due  time 
take  shape  in  that  great  manufacturing  city. 

Sunday-Closing  Advice 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  "Era"  com- 
ments upon  the  debate  about  Sunday  hours,  and 
asks,  "  Why  not  do  as  I  do— close  and  be  done 
with  it  ?"    He  advertises  in  the  local  papers  thus : 

TO  THE  PUBLIC 

My  drug-store  is  closed'  all  day  Sunday.  If  I  kept 
open  on  Sunday,  I'd  make  more  money,  but  I'd  wear  out 
sooner.  So  would  my  clerks.  I  prefer  to  close  on  that 
day. 

I  can  then  rest.  Can  have  one  day  in  seven  as  my  own. 
In  the  long  run  I  expect  it  to  pay  me,  or  I  would  not  do 
it.  W.  I.  Boreman. 

Parkersburg*,  W.  Va. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  pertinently,  "  It's  a  good 
deal  of  superstition  about  Sunday  sales  anyhow. 
Your  regulars  will  soon  get  used  to  coming  Mon- 
day or  Saturday,  and  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  that 
«  open  all  night '  business  either.  Get  a  hustle  on 
you  when  your  store  is  open,  and  make  up  for  the 
hours  you  are  closed.  There's  a  good  deal  of  un- 
necessary groaning  over  hard  times.  Times  are 
hard,  awfully  hard,  but  make  the  other  fellow  do 
the  groaning  n  other  lines  of  business  a  while. 
The  druggists  are  in  a  rut" 

The  "  Era  "  wisely  adds :  "  Now,  this  is  said 
so  well  and  so  straight  to  the  point  that  we  ap- 
propriate it  as  an  expression  of  our  own  views. 
Some  one  has  said  the  only  way  to  resume  is 
to  resume ;  the  only  way  to  close  is  to  close." 
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Caring  for  a  Horse's  Back 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  was  interested  in  the  suggestions  in  the  Va- 
cation Number  of  The  Outlook  for  a  vacation 
trip  on  horseback.  Of  all  modes  of  spending  the 
summer  holidays,  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  this  is  the  most  delightful.  I  have  driven, 
tramped,  and  ridden  over  a  good  part  of  central 
California  in  the  summer  months,  but  regard  my 
expeditions  on  horseback  as  the  most  delightful 
of  my  life. 

But  the  back  of  the  horse  must  be  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  who  would 
travel  thus.  To  begin  with,  the  right  sort  of 
borse  must  be  chosen  for  such  a  trip.  He  should 
not  be  too  large,  nor  too  heavy.  A  short-legged, 
good-barreled  animal,  short  in  the  back,  long 
underneath,  high  on  the  withers,  and  with  good 
feet,  is  the  ideal  for  a  saddle  trip.  If  he  is  not 
high  on  the  withers,  the  saddle  used  should  be 
padded  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  cannot  be 
remedied  by  putting  a  crupper  on  the  saddle. 
The  pulling  of  this  contrivance  on  the  horse's 
tail,  if  the  saddle  slips  forward,  is  sure  to  cause 
the  animal  pain,  and  make  him  restive.  On  such 
a  trip,  unless  the  hair  cincha  is  used  (and  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  English  girth  used  in  the 
East),  the  saddle  should  be  provided  with  a 
breastplate,  as,  even  with  the  best  of  care, 
some  horses  become  a  good  deal  "tucked  up" 
before  the  end  of  such  a  trip. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  saddle  should 
fit  weH.  On  a  long  trip  do  not  be  afraid  to  use 
good,  thick  saddle-blankets.  Then,  have  made, 
and  carry  with  you,  half  a  dozen  saddle-cloths  of 
linen.  One  of  these  should  be  put  on  next  the 
animal's  back,  and  a  fresh  one  used  every  day. 
If  the  saddle  is  taken  off  at  noon,  then  a  fresh 
linen  must  be  put  on  in  the  afternoon.  Enough 
should  be  taken  along  to  insure  having  a  clean 
one  each  day,  and  they  can  be  washed  at  differ- 
ent stopping-places.  It  is  best  not  to  remove 
the  sadjile  when  you  halt  at  noon,  but  the  girths 
should  fee  loosened.  A  horse  will  never  have  a 
sore  back,  unless  one  is  an  atrocious  rider,  if  the 
cowboy  method  of  treatment  is  followed.  When 
the  animal  is  brought  in,  loose  the  girths  so  that 
the  hand  may  be  passed  between  them  and  the 
horse.  Lift  the  saddle  for  an  instant,  but  do  not 
disturb  the  blankets.  Let  the  saddle  fall  back 
into  place,  and  allow  the  horse  to  stand  umil  his 
back,  under  the  saddle,  has  completely  dried. 
This  will  take  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Then  take  off  the  saddle  and  blankets, 
and  ten  minutes  later  take  off  the  linen  cloth. 
Never  put  cold  water  on  the  back  of  a  horse 
when  it  is  warm  from  the  saddle.  Some  horse- 
men do  thiSf  but  it  is  a  piece  of  cruel  folly.    If 


the  animal's  back  looks  puffy,  use  hot  fomenta- 
tions and  then  dry  thoroughly. 

I  have  made  many  long  trips,  taking  this  sort  of 
care  of  my  horse,  and  have  never  had  a  sore-backed 
mount  If  you  expect  to  go  through  rough  coun- 
try, do  not  have  your  horse  clipped  about  the  legs ; 
and  in  any  case  the  hair  under  the  saddle  should 
not  be  clipped  within  at  least  a  month  before 
starting  on  a  holiday  trip.  The  short,  clipped 
hair  stands  up  and  feels  very  unpleasant  to  the 
creature  when  pressed  by  the  saddle. 

Of  course  all  this  care  means  trouble,  but  the 
additional  pleasure  of  knowing  that  your  mount 
is  comfortable,  and  up  to  his  work,  amply  repays 
it.  The  horse  who  carries  you  through  long,  pleas- 
ant summer  days  is  entitled  to  the  best  care  you  can 
give  him,  and  a  lady  loses  nothing  of  her  womanly 
dignity  in  going  herself  to  the  stable  to  see  that 
her  faithful  friend  is  getting  the  care  he  needs. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  A.  K. 

Farmers  and  Farmers 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  recent  Recreation 
Number  of  your  magazine,  and  yet  with  all  the 
enjoyment  we  must  enter  a  protest ;  and  that  is 
that  very  generally  through  the  articles,  especially 
in  "  The  Vacation  Awheel,"  the  idea  is  conveyed 
that  the  average  farmer  is  a  rough,  uncouth  boor, 
from  whom  it  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary information  as  to  directions,  roads,  etc. ; 
and  that  the  average  farmer's  daughter  is  an  un- 
sophisticated, barefooted  girl,  playing  ancient 
and  wom-out  ballads  on  a  tin  pan  of  a  piano ; 
that  rearing  matter  is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality; 
that  the  fare  is  very  plain  and  can  only  be  worried 
down  because  of  excessive  hunger. 

Our  protest  is  this,  that,  after  a  life  of  more 
than  fifty  years  spent  on  the  farm,  our  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  average  farm  home  war- 
rant us  in  saying  that  for  intelligence,  cultiva- 
tion, and  general  knowledge  you  will  find  the 
farmer  measuring  well  today  with  any  class  of 
breadwinners,  the  professions  not  excepted. 
You  will  find  the  farmer's  daughter,  in  dress,  de- 
portment, cultivation,  and  womanliness,  equal  to 
anybody's  daughter.  And  going  through  our 
State  of  Michigan  you  will  find  the  leading  mag- 
azines, best  newspapers,  and  good  books  quite 
as  thoroughly  disseminated  and  read  as  in  city 
homes. 

And  as  for  the  farmer's  table,  you  will  find 
it  daintily  and  deftly  spread  with  the  best  that 
the  land  affords.  While  the  writer  advises  the 
stopping  at  a  farmer's  only  in  an  emergency,  we 
think  he  makes  a  mistake.  For  large-hearted 
hospitality,  good  fare,  clean,  comfortable  beds, 
and  an  "  at  home  "  feeling  that  comes  with  your 
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welcome,  and  is  even  greater  at  the  "  good-by, 
gentlemen ;  call  again  if  it  is  ever  convenient/' 
commend  us  to  a  farm  home  and  a  farmer's 
family. 

Way  back,  perhaps  around  Boston,  perchance 
you  may  find  a  few  as  Mr.  Cady  describes ;  but 
up  in  Michigan,  where  the  Grange  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  hold  sway,  you  will  find  a  cultivated 
gentleman  in  the  farmer,  a  bright,  interesting,  up- 
with-the-times  woman  as  his  wife,  with  sons  and 
daughters  on  whom  any  parent  may  look  with 
pride.  (Mrs.)  M.  A.  M. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

About  People 

— It  is  said  that  the  pseudonjm  of  M.  Eman- 
uel Poire*,  "Caran  d'Ache,"  is  the  Russian  for 
"lead-pencil."  The  clever  caricaturist  certainly 
should  have  as  clever  a  pseudonym. 

— The  birth  of  a  daughter  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  enlarges  the  number  of  Queen 
Victoria's  living  descendants  to  seventy.  This 
number  is  made  up  of  seven  sons  and  daughters, 
thirty-three  grandchildren,  and  thirty  great-grand- 
children. 

— In  writing  a  history  of  the  Third  Republic,  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  is  said  to  have 
settled  on  the  following  epithets  for  the  Presi- 
dents: Thiers  le  bref  (the  short),  MacMahon  le 
preux  (the  brave),  Gre*vy  le  gaigneur  (the  econom- 
ical), Carnot  le  tacitume  (the  silent),  Casimir- 
Pe*rier  le  sage  (the  prudent),  Faure  le  bel  (the 
beautiful). 

— The  addition  of  the  Peter  Cooper  statue  to 
the  list  of  monuments  in  the  metropolis  calls 
attention  to  the  men  who  have  thus  far  been 
commemorated  in  like  manner.  New  York  City 
numbers  among  its  works  of  sculpture  monu- 
ments to  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Worth,  Farra- 
gut,  Halleck,  Hancock,  Lafayette,  Bolivar,  Maz- 
zini,  Garibaldi,  Washington  Irving,  Columbus, 
Cervantes,  Hamdton,  Franklin,  Webster,  Seward, 
Conkling,  Cox,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Bums, 
Moore,  Beethoven,  Thorwaldsen,  Humboldt, 
Morse,  Ericsson,  Holley,  Greeley,  and  Dodge. 

— Miss  Cora  B.  Hertzel,  the  new  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
assumed  the  duties  of  her  office  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month.  She  now  fills  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  legal  circles  which  has  yet  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  her  sex  in  Chicago.  The  Corporation 
Counsel  declares  her  appointment  to  have  been 
a  thoroughly  business  arrangement,  as  he  con- 
sidered her  the  best  person  he  knew  for  the 
place.  The  duties  of  Miss  Heitzel's  position  will 
not  require  her  to  appear  in  court  except  in 
emergency  cases.  She  will  spend  most  of  her 
time  in  drafting  ordinances,  preparing  briefs  and 
opinions,  and  attending  to  other  general  legal 
work.    Her  salary  is  $3,500  a  year.    Those  who 


are  working  for  the  advancement  of  the  sex  will 
watch  Miss  Heitzel's  career  with  interest  as  open- 
ing a  still  broader  field  for  the  endeavors  of 
women. 

The  late  Willis  B.  Marvin,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Marvin  Safe  Company,  New  York 
City,  was  an  admirable  character.  His  self-sac- 
rifice was  shown  in  early  youth,  when,  after 
spending  one  year  at  college,  he  gave  up  com- 
pleting his  course  in  order  to  help  his  father, 
whose  employees  had  nearly  all  enlisted  in  the 
war.  Mr.  Willis  Marvin  was  a  reticent  man, 
almost  shrinking  in  his  modesty.  In  subscribing 
for  public  charities  it  was  his  custom  to  write 
only  his  initials  opposite  the  amount  given,  and 
since  his  death  many  grateful  tributes  have  made 
known  how  wide  was  his  private  beneficence. 
Nor  was  his  the  easy  charity  of  merely  filling  in 
a  check  or  taking  money  from  a  well  filled  purse, 
but  also  the  rarer  and  nobler  giving  of  self,  of 
time,  strength,  and  effort,  sacrificing  rest,  recrea- 
tion, and  personal  pursuits,  for  the  sake  of  help- 
ing those  in  need.  The  world  stands  in  need  of 
such  unselfish  living. 

Good  Deeds 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Withers,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  is 
bequeathed  to  found  a  library  in  Nicholasville, 
Ky.,  where  she  was  born.  Some  years  ago  she 
established  the  Withers  Library  in  Bloomington. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  giver  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City, 
is  Mr.  Joseph  Milbank.  The  structure  is  a  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  Milbank 's  father  and  mother.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  October  1.  It  is  constructed  of  red 
brick  and  brownstone  in  a  similar  style  to  the 
other  buildings  of  the  College. 

As  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fisk  Green,  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green,  of  New  York, 
a  hospital  has  just  been  built  and  opened  in  Cey- 
lon. Dr.  Green  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Ceylon. 
His  medical  books  are  considered  as  the  standard 
Tamil  literature  on  the  subject.  He  was  also 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Fiiend-in-Need  Society's 
Hospital,  an  institution  which  cares  for  eight 
thousand  patients  a  year. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Sun  "  writes  about  a  noble  deed  of  Mr.  Scott 
Murray's.  Mr.  Murray  was  the  secretary  and 
friend  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  after- 
ward of  Lady  Wallace.  The  latter  wanted  to 
bequeath  the  famous  Wallace  art  collection  to 
Mr.  Murray,  but  he  persuaded  her  to  leave  it  to 
the  British  nation.  The  unselfish  patriotism  of 
the  recommendation  may  be  appraised  from  the 
fact  that  the  collection  has  just  been  valued  for 
probate  purposes  by  the  well-known  expert,  Mr. 
Wood,  at  |16,000,000. 


For  the  Little  People 


A  Rainy  Fourth  of  July 
By  Mary  Allaire 

They  were  in  the  nursery,  Jack,  Bob,  and 
Catherine,  when  little  Tommy  Kidder  fired  off 
his  package  of  torpedoes.  They  jumped  and 
looked  at  each  other.  "  Next  week  is  Fourth  of 
July !"  said  Jack,  with  a  look  of  amazement. 
The  days  of  the  lovely  spring  had  passed  so 
quickly  that  the  children  had  not  thought  of 
Fourth  of  July. 

Margery  burst  into  the  room  waving  her  tarn 
and  shouting,  "  Hurrah !  it's  'most  Fourth  of 
July!" 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  came  in  a  chorus  from 
her  cousins. 

Margery  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  cousins. 
She  was  older  and  had  a  good  many  ideas,  and 
knew  how  to  carry  them 
out.  Margery  was  a  very 
popular  little  lady,  if  she 
did  sometimes  make  Jack 
rebellious  because  she 
would  insist  on  having  her 
own  way. 

"  Let's  have  a  proces- 
sion, and  flags,  and  things.1' 

"Let's!"  chorused  the 
other  children.  "  And 
fireworks  !"  added  Jack 
Whereat  they  all  danced. 
But  fireworks  suggested 
money,  and  a  dash  was 
made  for  the  three  lock- 
ed banks  on  the  nursery 
man* el,  and  the  children 
rushed  off  to  their  mother 
to  have  them  opened.  The 
banks  were  opened,  and 
they  were  all  surprised  to 
find  out  how  much  they  had  to  spend  for  fireworks. 

There  was  a  law  in  this  family  against  firecrack- 
ers and  torpedoes,  and  no  one  thought  of  dis- 
obeying it.  At  sunset  there  would  be  an  explo- 
sion of  cannon  firecrackers.  The  children  all  sat 
up  late  the  Fourth,  and  mamma  and  papa,  Uncle 
Ed  and  Aunt  Grace,  all  gave  the  evening  to  tae 
entertainment  of  the  children.  The  children 
knew  that  there  would  be  fireworks  that  would 
"be  a  surprise  :  papa  always  looked  out  for  that. 
He  planned  the  evening;  the  daytime  was  the 
children's. 

Mamma  listened  to  the  plans,  and  was  sorry 
to  find  that  all  were  for  an  out-of-door  celebra- 
tion. Mamma  said  to  herself,  '*  Perhaps  it  will 
Dot  rain.  They  are  having  such  a  good  time 
making  their  plans,  111  not  suggest  rain."  This 
year  they  were  to  invite  eight  other  children  to 


celebrate  with  them.  You  can  imagine  how  de- 
lighted they  were  The  guests  were  to  come  at 
half-past  four  and  spend  the  evening. 

Margery  planned  a  procession  around  the 
lawn  and  down  by  the  lake,  and  she  was  inclined 
to  urge  that  a  trip  across  the  lake  in  a  boat 
decorated  with  flowers  and  flags  would  be  just 
the  perfect  thins:  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  She 
was  a  wise  little  girl  and  did  not  propose  this, 
because  she  knew  that  there  would  not  be  boats 
enough  for  the  twelve  children  who  would  attend 
the  celebration.  Every  morning  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  the  promise  of  delightful  weather 
was  most  hopeful. 

Fourth  of  July  morning  Margery  woke.  She 
could  not  believe  her  ears !  Drip,  patter,  plash ! 
It  was  raining.     A  steady  gray  pour,  that  seemed 


to  say,  "  Do  not  look  for  sunshine  for  a  week." 
Jack,  Catherine,  and  Bob  stood  gazing  out  into 
the  trees,  perfectly  bewildered. 

Rain!  Why,  they  had  never  thought  of  it! 
Bob  was  inclined  to  cry,  but  Catherine  put  her 
arm  around  him  and  said,  ••  Don't  make  rain  in- 
doors, Bob,'*  and  that  made  Bob  laugh. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  mamma  said,  "  I 
am  so  sorry,  but  we  can  have  a  good  time  indoors 
to-day,  and  have  a  rose  party  next  Saturday." 

'*  I  never  heard  of  a  rose  party,  out  I  should 
think  it  would  be  lovely,"  said  Catherine. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  we  might  have  a  queen  of  roses, 
and  have  pink  ice-cream,"  and  in  a  minute  the 
children  and  their  mother  were  ail  talking  at 
once,  and  the  dreary  rain  was  forgotten.  When 
they  came  to  breakfast,  their  papa  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  I  expected  rain,  and  at  least  dampness, 
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but  here  you  are  all  sunshine."  He  was  kirsed 
by  all  the  children  at  once. 

Margery,  left  by  her  papa  as  he  drove  to  the 
village,  was  almost  indignant  to  find  Bob,  Jack, 
and  Cathetine  deeply  engaged  in  planning  the 
rose  party.  Margery  was  interested  nevertheless. 
But  interest  in  a  rose  party  will  not  last  all  day. 

Catherine  wandered  to  the  toy  closet  and 
brought  out  her  woolly  lamb,  Bob  got  his  drum- 
mer, and  Jack  and  Margery  found  themselves 
alone.    Margery  was  never  still  long. 

"  Let's  get  up  a  procession,"  she  said. 

«« What  kind  ?"  asked  Jack,  listlessly. 

Unusual  things  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  she  meant,  Mar- 
gery said,  *'  A  political  procession."  Jack  looked 
at  her  m  silent  admiration.  He  thought  at  once 
of  torchlight*  and  illuminations  and  bands  and 
speeches.  But,  dark  as  it  was,  it  was  not  dark 
enough  for  torchlights,  even  if  mamma  would  be 
willing. 

"  How  can  we  have  a  political  piocession  ?" 

"  Why,  we  can  " — Margery  puckered  bee  fore- 
head—"  we  can  march,  and  carry .  banners,  I 
know,"  and  Margery  disappeared.  She  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  bringing  sheets  of  brown  wrap- 
ping-paper. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Jack,  that  processions 
always  tell  what  they  are  about — have  signs  and 
banners  ?"  All  the  while  she  was  talking  she 
was  getting  out  the  paint  brushes  and  boxes,  and 
pulling  out  the  kindergarten  table,  and  putting  the 
colored  crayon  in  piles  of  the  same  color.  She 
was  so  excited  that  the  other  children  just  looked 
at  her. 

"  Jack,  you  know  it's  wrong  to  have  a  tax  on 
sugar."  Jack  looked  puzzled,  and  Bob  and  Cath- 
erine followed  Margery  with  their  eyes.  "  Yes, 
taxes  are — well,  I  don't  know,  but  papa  says 
these  are  not  good.  They  make  things  cost  more." 

Jack's  admiration  for  a  political  procession  was 
on  the  wane.    "  What  are  taxes  ?'*  he  asked. 

44 1  don't  know ;  it's  something  on  sugar,  and 
when  it's  cooked  that's  candy,  }ou  know."  Jack 
nodded,  and  Bob  leaned  forward.  <a  An'  on  wool ; 
that's  what  Baba  is  made  of,  Catherine !"  Cath- 
erine immediately  picked  up  her  lamb ;  he  was 
evidently  threatened. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  if  you  don't  want  a 
thing,  you  get  up  a  procession  and  make  a  fuss, 
and  then  they  don't  dare  do  it." 

Jack  remembered  some  things  he  did  not  want, 
and  if  getting  up  a  procession  would  prevent 
them,  he  was  willing  to  get  up  a  procession.  A 
fuss  had  not  succeeded  very  well  with  Jack.  He 
had  tried  making  a  fuss.  Soon  all  the  children 
were  busy.  Margery  and  Jack  drew  the  letters 
on  Bob's  and  Catherine's  banners,  and  they  cov- 
ered the  marks  with  paint — blue  and  red  and 
green.  They  were  startling  when  done.  Margery 
used  sober  brown  paint,  for  she  was  serious. 
Jack  used  black.  At  last  the  signs  were  ready  and 
the  procession  w%s  formed.  It  was  discovered  that 


there  was  no  band,  for  all  wished  to  carry  signs. 

As  the  procession  crossed  the  hall  the  chil- 
dren's father  opened  the  front  door.  Papa 
laughed  and  said  to  mamma,  who  met  him, 
44  Perhaps  we'd  better  have  a  domestic  governess 
until  they  learn  to  spell,"  and  Jack  blushed  and 
dropped  his  banner. 

Mamma  burned  to  the  dining-room  door  and 
pushed  it  open.  The  children  screamed  and  ran 
in.  There  was  a  little  May-pole  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  with  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons  run- 
ning to  each  plate,  where  a  bunch  of  flowers  lay  and 
a  flag  stood.  On  each  plate  was  a  bunch  of  paper 
roses  on  the  cover  of  a  box.  You  lifted  it,  and 
there  was  a  little  mound  of  ice-cream.  At  the 
end  of  the  table  was  a  glass  dish  with  candy. 

Bob  looked  at  it  earnestly,  walked  round  it,  and 
then  said, "  I  don't  see  any  taxes ;  what  are  they  V 
and  they  all  laughed. 

There  was  a  sound  out-of-doors,  and  a  shout, 
and  the  other  children  were  seen  coming.  It 
was  not  till  that  minute  that  the  children  counted 
the  plates.  There  were  twelve,  and  mamma  and 
papa  looked  very  wise.    The  rain  had  stopped. 

The  fireworks  were  a  great  success  that  even- 
ing, and  the  children  forgot  the  rain. 

How  to  Make  a  Fourth  of  July  Lantern 
By  Alice  M.  Kellogg 

A  lantern  for  Foutth  of  July  night  can  be  con- 
trived at  home  by  any  boy  of  twelve  or  under,  if 
he  will  follow  these  directions : 

Take  the  ordinary  pasteboard  box  in  which  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  sent  home  from  the  store.  Stand 
it  uprigh(  and  cut  out  the  top,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  smaller  sides.  Make  a  handle  of  fine  wire, 
and  fasten  it  near  the  top. 

Now  take  the  cover  and  draw  with  a  lead- 
pencil  some  design — hearts,  crescents,  circles, 
diamonds,  or,  prettiest  of  all,  the  conventional 
fleur-de-lis.  As  the  latter  is  a  little  difficult,  per- 
haps an  older  sister  will  draw  it,  and  it  will  prove 
a  striking  figure  when  the  lantern  is  a-light. 

On  each  of  the  four  other  long  sides  of  the 
box  draw  single  designs  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  cut  them  out  with  a  sharp  penknife.  Very 
carefully  this  should  be  done  to  secure  a  smooth 
outline  to  the  patterns. 

Inside  the  box  paste  pieces  of  tissue-paper  to 
cover  the  open  designs.  Red,  white,  and  blue 
may  be  used  to  give  a  patriotic  appearance  to  the 
lantern. 

The  final  act  in  making  a  lantern  out  of  a  shoe- 
box  is  to  light  it  up.  This  is  the  way  to  do  it : 
Take  a  short  end  of  a  candle — two  inches  will 
answer — light  it,  and  hold  it  inside  the  box  tipped 
so  that  a  few  drops  of  the  wax  will  adhere  to  the 
bottom.  Reverse  the  candle  and  press  it  firmly 
upon  the  melted  wax — right  side  up  now,  of 
course !— put  on  the  cover,  grasp  the  wire  handle, 
and  your  lantern,  \s  all  ready  for  |he  Fourth'* 
celebration. 
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Family  Government 
.  By  Arlanna  H.  McCoughtry 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook  an  earnest 
mother  solicited  suggestions  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  training  her  children.  Possibly  a  New 
England  teacher  who  has  stood  in  loco  parentis 
to  an  average  of  thirty  children  per  day  for  fifteen 
years  may  be  able  to  offer  some  helpful  hints. 

Method  is  variable,  while  principle  is  universal ; 
therefore  no  method  which  is  not  backed  by 
principle  and  in  harmony  with  it  can  be  justified 
or  upheld. 

A  certain  mother  who  did  not  wish  her  child  to 
play  in  the  sand  told  her  little  boy  that  there 
were  bears  in  it.  The  minister  chanced  to  come 
along,  and  observed  with  pleasure  the  children, 
with  one  exception,  tumbling  about  in  the  sand. 
"Why  don't  you  play  like  the  rest  ?"  he  queried. 

"  Mamma  says  I  mustn't    There's  bears  in  it." 

"  Your  mother  did  very  wrong  to  tell  you  that, 
for  it  is  not  true." 

The  little  boy  went  home  and  told  his  mother, 
who  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  did  wrong, 
saying,  "  Now,  my  dear,  we  will  kneel  right  down 
and  ask  God  to  forgive  me." 

M  Wait  a  minute,  mamma.  Hadn't  you  better 
let  me  tell  it  to  God  ?   Maybe  he  won't  believe  you? 

Then  did  the  mother  fully  realize  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  she  had  done. 

Parents  bemoan  the  lack  of  respect  from  chil- 
dren, but  are  they  not  themselves  often  respon- 
sible for  it  ? 

Tact  is  better  than  talent  Many  misdemean- 
ors may  be  thwarted  or  averted  if  a  mother 
thinks  and  reasons  ahead  of  her  child.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  tack  ship  in  the  nursery  as  at  sea. 
If  a  child  kicks  and  screams,  and  throws  things 
right  and  left,  his  nerves,  for  some  reason,  are 
irritated  beyond  his  control.  Don't  repel  vio- 
lence by  violence,  but  try  sponging  his  face  gently 
with  cold  water.  It  will  often  soothe  a  child  at 
once. 

I  used  to  have  a  little  French  girl  in  kindergar- 
ten, who,  though  only  three  years  of  age,  had  a 
most  ungovernable  temper,  because  she  was  mal- 
treated at  home.  I  could  calm  her  almost  imme- 
diately by  changing  her  position,  which  arrested 
her  mind.  I  would  sometimes  lay  her  down  on 
the  kindergarten  table,  gently,  of  course,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  would  be  just  as  sweet  as  pos- 
sible, and  pat  my  cheek. 

It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  drop  a  child  in 
a  straw  hamper  for  a  few  minutes.  He  is  so 
taken  up  with  his  new  surroundings  that  he  for- 
gets to  be  naughty.  In  general,  if  you  do  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  what  a  child  expects, 
you  can  gain  your  point,  even  with  children  of  a 
larger  growth* 


Don't  keep  any  permanent  record  of  the  indis- 
cretions and  misdemeanors ;  and,  no  matter  what 
they  have  done  through  the  day,  let  the  children 
feel  that  they  are  forgiven  and  go  to  bed  happy. 

Don't  try  to  repress  their  natural  activity,  but 
guide  and  control  it,  entering  into  their  sports 
sympathetically.  Some  author  has  said:  "A 
mother  should  give  her  children  a  superabun* 
dance  of  enthusiasm,  to  the  end  that,  after  they 
have  lost  all  they  are  sure  to  lose  in  mingling 
with  the  world,  enough  may  stiH  remain  to  prompt 
and  support  them  through  great  actions." 

I  always  had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
little  boy  who  was  repressed  on  every  hand  at 
home.  Some  one  asked  him  his  name,  and  he 
said, "  Well,  I  s'pose  it's  Willie  May,  but  at  home 
they  always  call  me  Willie  Don't  /»' 

Exceptional  children  must  be  studied,  and 
treated  with  a  different  standard  of  judgment,  ac- 
cording to  their  needs. 

Don't  try  to  keep  restless  children  still ;  it  is  a 
waste  of  effort.  Tell  them  that  they  can  run 
round  the  square  so  many  times,  or  provide  some 
other  outlet  for  their  activity.  Unruly  children 
are,  after  all,  a  blessing  to  mothers  and  children, 
for  they  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  us.  Froebel 
says  it  is  unwise  for  mothers  to  change  their  chil- 
dren's toys  too  often,  as  it  begets  a  spirit  of  rest- 
lessness. Children  make  fun  out  of  very  smal 
capital,  and  can  amuse  themselves  just  as  well 
with  one  or  two  toys  all  the  forenoon  as  a  dozen, 
but  they  will  invariably  take  up  one  and  throw 
down  another  toy  just  as  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  do  it. 

Delsarte  says  truly :  "  An  instructor  without 
insight  of  principles  is  like  an  ape  showing  a 
rnagic  lantern." 

The  Spirit  of  Womanhood 
A  woman  sat  recently  the  honored  guest  of  a 
number  of  women  who  scarcely  knew  each  other. 
Each  was  a  representative  of  a  group  or  institu- 
tion which  held  this  woman  in  honor — of  the 
seminary  of  which  she  was  a  graduate,  of  the 
recent  graduates  to  whom  she  had  been  a  friend, 
of  the  church  where  her  fertile  mind  and  execu- 
tive ability  had  been  a  power.  One  woman, 
whose  gift  as  a  writer  had  placed  her  in  the  front 
ranks,  spoke  of  the  guest  as  a  writer  of  books ; 
another  spoke  of  her  musical  gifts,  and  how  she 
had  used  them.  But  back  of  each  speech  the 
hearers  saw  also  the  wife  and  mother ;  they  saw 
also  the  home  maker,  and  for  them  the  other  gifts 
were  but  as  the  trimmings  of  the  robe.  The  true 
measure  of  a  woman's  value  must  always  be  what 
she  is  in  the  home. 

There  is  not  one  of  a  group  who  sat  about 
another  woman  whose  art  work  had  caused  her 
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sex  to  be  forgotten,  so  clearly  has  her  work  pushed 
the  artist  to  the  front,  who  could  forget  0ie  look 
in  her  eyes  as  she  said :  "  I  would  rather  be  the 
mother  of  the  puniest  little  baby  than  paint  the 
greatest  picture  that  ever  was  painted."  Ever  after 
they  will  love  the  woman  and  admire  the  artist. 

She  stood  in  the  center  of  a  room,  this  gracious 
woman,  the  proud  possessor  of  an  honorary  degree, 
conferred  by  another  college  than  her  Alma  Mater. 
She  had  won  such  a  position  as  women  rarely  fill. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  weariness, "  yes, 
it's  all  very  inspiring,  it's  to  a  degree  satisfying,' 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  heart.  I  find  my  heart 
aches  for  the  possession  of  that  whidh  would  be 
mine,"  and,  stretching  out  two  shapely  arms,  she 
went  on,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  They  ache  to  hold  a' 
baby  of  my  very  own,  and  they  never  will."  It  is 
this  revelation  of  the  spirit  in  the  true  woman 
that  makes  the  tumult  of  discussion  about  her 
sphere  in  the  world,'  her  place  in  the  world,  seem 
so  trivial.  Women  of  ability  will  make  and  keep 
places  in  the  world,  but  always  there  will  be 
heart-hunger  for  that  which  is  the  crown  of  true 
woman — motherhood. 

Some  Books 
Mothers  frequently  write  to  The  Outlook  for 
books  for  summer  reading,  books  that  will  inter- 
est and  educate  and  stimulate  a  love  of  knowledge, 
an  appreciation  of  culture,  in  children.  Two  books 
have  recently  been  sent  to  this  office  that  make' 
one  long  to  begin  life  over  again,  under  right  educa- 
tional influences.  One  is  "  Stories  of  Long  Ago." 
This  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  Greek  mythology 
that  will  invest  every  wood  with  these  spirits 
of  truth,  bravery,  self-forgetfulness,  war,  beauty. 
The  selections  from  the  modern  poets,  all  bearing 
on  the  theme  of  the  preceding  story,  and  the 
illustrations  of  the  best-known  works  of  the 
sculptors  who  have  chosen  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  Greece  as  the  subjects,  increase  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  means  of  education.  "  The 
Story  of  Troy,"  by  M.  Clarke,  is  the  second  book. 
These  two,  with  "Flowers  of  Field,  Hill,  and 
Swamp,"  "  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,*'  Words- 
worth, Shakespeare's  sonnets,  a  selection  of 
Browning,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  "  The 
Open  Sesame,"  should  go  in  every  family  trunk 
for  the  children  of  five  to  twenty-five. 

One  Element  in  Education 
The  impulse  to  acquire  knowledge  depends 
largely  on  curiosity.  Unhappily,  there  have  been% 
and  still  are  to  be  found,  too  many  parents  who 
believe  that  the  habit  of  asking  questions  is  one 
to  be  suppressed,  or  at  least  not  encouraged. 
The  intelligent  child  soon  learns  to  refrain  from 
asking  questions  that  are  not  answered  intelli- 
gently, and  so  is  months,  perhaps  yean,  acquir- 
ing knowledge  that  could  have  been  his  at  a 
small  expenditure  of  time,  had  those  about  him 
appreciated  their  opportunities.  A  number  of 
teachers  in  the  primary  school  of  Wichita,  Kan., 


made  a  study  of  the  element  of  curiosity  in  chil- 
dren, and- decided  that  its  disappearance  was  due 
to— 

(1)  Defective  mental  organism. 

(2)  Lack  of  mental  activity  doe  to  physical  de- 
bility or  fatigue. 

(3)  Over-excitement  outside  of  school'hours. 

(4)  Lack  of  proper  stimuli. 

(5)  Failure  to  satisfy  curiosity  when  aroused. 

(6)  Cramming  process — more  taught  than  can 
be  assimilated. 

(7)  Instruction  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
child. 

Probably  the  fifth  cause  is  the  one  that  hinders 
the  child's  mental  progress  to  a  greater  degree 
than  all  the  others  put  together.  How  to  stimu- 
late a  child's  mind,  its  interest  in  life,  is  worthy 
of  close  and  thorough  study  by  the  best  of  teach- 
ers, the  mother. 

Life's  Secret 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  lack  of  the 
standard  of  perfection  is  the  too  common  fault  of 
the  children  of  men,  life  does  cause  weariness  of 
flesh  that  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  spiritual 
imperfections  that  are  the  obstacles  to  progress. 

It  is  this  that  makes  one  patient  with  imper- 
fection and  hopeful  in  failure.  How  can  one 
best  overcome  the  despondency  that  is  the  ever- 
present  follower  of  failure?  A  friend  writes  to 
The  Outlook  that  the  secret  of  pleasure  in  life  is 
self-forgetfulness.     She  says : 

Forget  that  you  are  weary,  and  cheerfully  re- 
spond to  the  first  touch  of  a  human  soul's  long- 
ing for  your  companionship. 

Give,  give  freely  of  yourself.  Give,  and  there 
will  be  room  to  receive,  that  you,  too,  may  be 
filled  with  the  spontaneous,  overflow  of  love  and 
joy  waiting  all  about  your  soul. 

That  is  what  rest  is  ;  that  is  what  love  is  ;  that 
is  what  strength  is ;  that  is  what  health  is.  It  is 
not  hoarding  what  one  possesses  that  gives  the 
increase;  it  is  giving  freely  that  it  may  return 
unto  one's  self  laden  with  the  blessing. 

It  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself;  he  reaches  his  highest  attainment 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  gives  of  himself 
unconsciously. 

The  Arts  of  Language 
Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  in  a  criticism  on 
Professor  Hinsdale's  "  Teaching  of  Language 
Arts,"  says  it  is  amazing  that  a  book  was  needed 
dealing  with  such  a  question  so  minutely.  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  declares  that  the  language  arts 
are  acquired  in  the  home.  He  says :  "  The 
habit  of  expressing  one's  self  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly is  a  perfectly  simple  ope.  Any  boy  can 
acquire  it  by  the  a^e  of  fifteen.  If  he  does  not, 
it  is  his  father's  fault."  The  habit  of  throwing 
the  whole  responsibility  of  education  on  the 
schools  is  responsible  for  the  careless  speech  of 
our  children. 
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Y  the  close  of  its  session 'on  In- " 
dependence  Day  (July  5)  the 
Senate  had  disposed  of  prac- ' 
tjcally  all  the  remaining  sched- 


tion  to  this  tax.  The  tax  on  tea  and  the 
increased  tax  on  beer  have  been  formally 
abandoned.  An  amendment  reducing  by 
20  per  cent,  the  tariff  on  goods  ftom  coun- 


ules  of  the  Tariff  Bill.     A  duty'  tries  adopting  the  fffee  coinage  of  silver 


on  hides  of  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, with  no  rebate  on  exported  leather,  * 
was  finally  inserted  into  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  37  to  20.  All  the  New  England  Sen-* 
ators  supported  this  tax  on  the  leather 
manufactures  out  of  loyally  to  party  or  the . 
protective  principle,  and  all  the  Populists, 
together  with  Senators  Teller,  of  Colorado, ' 
and  Rawlins,  of  Utah,  supported  it  in 
order  to  gjjje  theJVest  its  "  share  "of  the ' 
private  revenues  produced  by  protective' 
taxes.  The  only  defeats  suffered  by  the 
Republican  finance  Committee  were  on 
cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  and  white 
pine.  The  first  two  articles 'were  placed 
on  the  free  list,  while  the  duty  on  white; 
pine  was  made  $1  per  thousand  feet  instead 
of  $2  as  proposed.  *  The  proposition  to 
restore  white  pine  to  the  free  list  Was 
defeated  by  only  one  votej  as  several 
Republicans,  including  Senator  Quay/of 
Pennsylvania,  voted  with  the  Democrats 
and  Populists  against  this  protective  tax 
on  raw  materials.  The  provision  finally 
agreed  upon  regarding  foreign  goods 
brought  in  by  American  tourists  allows 
each  tourist  to  bring  in  duty- free  $100 
worth.  On  imported  goods  above  this 
amount  tourists  must  pay  the  same  rates 
of  duty  as  other  people.  The  most  im- 
portant addition  nw.de  to  the  Tariff  Bill 
was  a  provision  taxing  all  sales  of  stocks, 
fconds,  and  other  securities  of  private  cor-; 
porations  five  cents  on  each  $100  of  (pkr); 
value.  Senator  Lodge,  who  proposed 
this  tax,  maintained  that  it  would  yield 
$1 5,000,000  per  year,  To  what  extent  it 
wauld  check  speculative  sales  is  uncertain,: 
-a&d  therefore  the .  productiveness  of ,  the; 
tax  c^nridt  be  confidently  estimated.  The. 
Dethdcrats  opposed  practically  no  objec- 


at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  31.  Senator  Carter,  of  Montana, 
was  the  only  "regular"  Republican  who 
supported  it 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  John'  Russell 
Young  as  Librarian  of  the  Congressional 
Library.  Who  is  John  Russell  Young  ? . 
Born  1841;  common-school  education; 
proof-reader  at  sixteen ;  successively  re- 
porter, editorial  writer,  managing  edi- 
tor, foreign  correspondent,  and  for  a 
short  time  a  Vice-President  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  under  President  McLepd's 
calamitous  administration.  This  is  the 
record  of  a  somewhat  brilliant  and  fairly 
successful  bohemian.  He  has  never 
proved  himself  possessed  of  that  broad 
culture,  that  knowledge  of  books,  that 
special  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  that 
expert  knowledge  of  library  management, 
or  that  versatile  genius  in  administration 
which  Sometimes  serves  in  lieu  of  special 
preparation  for  such  a  post.  There  is  a 
peculiar  infelicity  in  his  appointment,  even 
as  a  political  reward  for  services  rendered, 
in  the  fact  that  his  latest  service  to  his 
pkrty  Consisted  in  hft  residing  during  the 
late  Presidential  campaign  at  Canton, 
and  yrrhing  of  Mr.  McKinley  in  news- 
paper letters.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ap- 
pointed Labbuchfcre  to  take  charge  of  the 
British  Museum  Library,  the  appointment ' 
would  not  be  fcar  from  parallel.  The  Con- 
gressional Library  is  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  in*  the  world.  It  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  building  which  is  probably 
the  best  library  building  in  the  world, 
and  is  "sO  because  the  spoilsmen  had  no 
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"  places "  provided  for  them  in  its  erec- 
tion. The  ex-Librarian,  Mr.  Spofford, 
has  an  international  reputation  as  one  of 
the  foremost  men  in  his  profession— for 
the  charge  of  l&rarieshas  become  a' pro- 
fession. If "Jhe, fe'top  old:  .Qr,  too  jnfirm  to 
continue  as  its  sole  head,  he  should  be 
retired  on  a  pension,  or  the  appointments 
to  be  made  under  him  should  be'  put  un- 
der Civil  Service  rules  and  he  should 
be  given  a  collaborator  to  relieve  him 'of 
administration,  not  a  politician  and  jour- 
nalist over  him  to  allot  the  187  positions 
among  the  1,000  or  more  applicants,  leav- 
ing all  library  administration  to  fall  upon 
the  present  overworked  librarian.  Mr. 
McKinley  had  an  opportunity  to  set  an 
example,  in  his  selection  of  a  man  for  this 
place,  which  might  be  followed  by  every 
State  and  every  town  in  choosing  libra- 
rians for  the  public  libraries  which  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country.  He 
has  dishonored  himself  and  disappointed 
his  friends  by  pursuing  a  course  which 
will  give  encouragement  to  local  politi- 
cians everywhere  to  insist  on  using  the 
public  libraries  as  public  spoils  with 
which  to  reward  personal  favorites. 


The  Ohio  Democratic  Convention  was  a 
"free silver"  convention  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  speeches  the 
higher  taxes  proposed  in  the  Dingley  Bill 
were  denounced  as  a  preposterous  remedy 
for  hard  times,  but  in  the  platform  adopted 
there  was  no  reference  to  the  tariff.  In- 
deed, the  platform  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
presented  no  other  issue  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency  by  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  old  ratio,  and  the 
issue  of  paper  money  exclusively  by  the 
National  Government.  Resolutions  were 
subsequently  adopted  demanding  the  en- 
forcement of  vigorous  anti-trust  laws  and 
the  recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  Cuban  Republic ;  but  die  campaign 
will  be  conducted  exclusively  on  the  cur- 
rency issue.  In  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates the  silver  issue  was  no  less  predom- 
inant The  composition  of  the  Convention 
assured  the  election  of  John  R.  McLean, 
of  the  Cincinnati  "  Enquirer,"  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  case  the  Democrats  control  the 
next  Legislature/ but  even  the  Cincinnati 
millionaire  was  not  influential  enough  to 


name  the  candidate  for  Governor,  when 
his  favorite's  former  record  on  the  silver 
question  was  arraigned.   The  Convention 
selected  as  its  standard-bearer  Horace  L 
Chapman,  a  wealthy  mine-owner,  manuf  ac- 
tuiter,  and  bank  president,  who  has  advo- 
cated the  free  coinage  of  silver  ever  since 
the  country  learned  of  its  demonetization. 
'The  Convention,  however,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, refused  to  assign  places  on  the 
State  ticket  to  the  Silver  Republicans  and 
the  Populists.     A  member  of  the  Silver 
Republican  State  Committee  stated  that 
his  organization  did  not  demand  a  place 
on  the  State  ticket ;  and  the  Convention 
took  the  position  that  the   Democratic 
party  was  now  exclusively  a  silver  party, 
arid  that  no  other  silver  party  need  be 
recognized.     It  is  believed  that  the  Pop- 
ulists, at  least,  will  nominate  a  separate 
ticket.     The    Gold    Democratic   leaders 
meet  this  week  to  decide  whether  to  put 
a  separate  ticket  in'  the  field.     In  Ken- 
tucky the  Gold  Democrats  have  already 
decided  upon  a  separate  ticket,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign   in    its   support     In 
Iowa,  however,  the  leading  Gold  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  has  come  out  in  support 
of  the  regular  Democratic  ticket,  because 
of  the  platform    utterances  on  various 
questions  of  taxation  and  monopoly,  and 
the  Chicago  "  Chronicle  "  has  adopted  a 
similar  position.     Inasmuch  as  the  Gold 
Democrats  have  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  middle  West,  their  attitude  toward 
the  regular  Democracy  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 


Public  interest  in  the  Debs  Common- 
wealth is  already  on  the  wane,  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  any  considerable 
body  of  men  will  ever  undertake  to  carry 
out  its  stupendous  plans.  The  collapse  of 
this  ill-planned  movement,  however,  does 
not  mean  an  end  to  co-operative  colonies. 
As  was  shown  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  a  few  co-operative 
colonies  have  already  attained  remarkable 
success.  Greeley,  Colorado,  is  really  one 
of  them,  and  was,  indeed,  established  by 
some  of  the  more  determined  of  the  "vis- 
ionaries" who  had  participated  in  the 
Fourierite  co-operative  experiments  of  the 
middle  of  the  century.  But  the  Greeley 
colonists,  unlike  the  Debs  following,  were 
men  of  the  Puritan  type,  who  were  ready 
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to  undergo  the  prolonged  sacrifice  neces- 
sary before  their  co-operative  system  of 
irrigation  was  made  successful.  The 
Puritanism  of  the  Greeley  colonists  still 
shows  itself  in  the  clause  of  all  the  land 
titles  in  Greeley,  forever  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  under  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  land.  Of  the  new 
colonies  now  before  the  public  the  most 
interesting  is  that  at  Ruskin,  Tennessee, 
where  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd  delivered  the  address  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  a  college.  But 
here  again  the  colonists  are  a  picked 
body  of  men  full  of  faith,  and  ready  to 
deny  themselves  for  the  socialistic  idea. 
As  described  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  the 
profit-sharing  manufacturer  of  St.  Louis, 
in  the  "  Leclaire  News,"  "  the  amount 
.  .  .  consumed  and  paid  out  is  intention- 
ally far  short  of  the  total  value  produced, 
for  capital  must  be  accumulated  —build- 
ings, machinery,  stock,  dwellings,  farm 
implements."  The  moral  Puritanism  of 
this  colony  shows  itself  in  its  paper; — 
the  "  New  Era."  In  an  issue  now  before 
us  the  editor  speaks  of  moderate  drinking 
in  this  way : 

Life  is  too  short,  and  the  struggle  for  liberty 
and  bread  too  awful,  for  any  man  to  waste  his 
time,  money,  and  energy  in  such  a  wasteful  pas- 
time as  social  drinking.  .  .  .  Besides  the  loss  to 
ourselves  and  family,  we  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  Socialism  to  always  keep  our  minds 
clear,  our  nerves  strong,  and  our  hopes  buoyant. 
.  .  .  The  whole  future  history  of  civilization  de- 
pends upon  the  steadiness  of  our  hand,  the  power 
and  clearness  of  our  brain,  and  the  love  and  gentle- 
ness of  our  hearts. 

Hardly  less  in  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan 
pioneers  is  the  establishment  of  a  "  col- 
lege "  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
children  of  the  colonists.  A  co  operative 
colony  begun  in  this  spirit  may  be  made  a 
success ;  and  while  we  believe  that  some 
of  its  socialistic  regulations  must  be 
abandoned,  we  welcome  the  experiment. 


The  National  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers,  acting  upon  the 
authority  given  them  at  the  convention  of 
their  order  in  January,  has  ordered  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  bituminous  coal-miners  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
for  the  restoration  of  wages.  The  scale 
proposed  differs  in  different  territories 
according  to  the  general  character  of  the 


mines,  but  makes  its  standard  sixty-nine 
cents  a  ton  in  the  Pittsburg  districts. 
The  course  of  miners'  wages  in  this  dis- 
trict from  1880  to  1895,  according  to  the 
late  Joseph  D.  Weeks— one  of  the  most 
competent  of  statisticians — ran  as  follows : 

1880,  January  1 92  cents  a  ton. 

1885,  January  1 79  cents  a  ton. 

1890,  January  1 79  cents  a  ton. 

1895,  January  1 69  cents  a  ton. 

Since  1895  wages  have  continued  to  de- 
cline, and  the  men  now  assert  that  wages 
in  the  Pittsburg  district,  are  but  fifty-four 
cents  a  ton.  The  order  of  the  strike  is 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  "  the 
press "  and  "  men  versed  in  public  affairs  " 
declare  that  prices  are  now  rising  and 
business  reviving.  The  time  is  therefore 
declared  to  be  opportune  for  miners  to 
demand  their  share  in  the  industrial  im- 
provement. Inasmuch  as  the  " press" 
and  "  men  versed  in  public  affairs  "  have 
been  seeiog  the  revival  of  business  just 
ahead  of  us  ever  since  the  special  session 
of  Congress  in  1893,  it,  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  prudence  to  delay  the  strike 
until  the  reality  of  the  revival  was  appar- 
ent to  ordinary  observers.  Nevertheless, 
the  extent  to  which  these  miners',  wages 
have  been  reduced — about  30  per  cent, 
since  the  beginning  of  1893 — indicates 
that  they  have  suffered  exceptionally  from 
the  hard  times,  and  are  equitably  entitled 
to  an  advance.  That  f  hey  should,  strike 
at  this  season  of  the  year — when,  as  then- 
officers  explain,  the  men  can  work  in 
their  gardens  and  live  at  little  expense — 
shows  some  shrewdness.  It  is  stated 
by  the  officials  of  the  Union  that  about 
200,000  men  may  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed strike.  As  we  go  to  press  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  order  to  strike  is 
being  generally  obeyed. 

0 

The  trial  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  on  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting a  trust  in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict 
healthful  competition,  resulted  in  a  dis- 
agreement of  the  jury,  ten  voting  to  con- 
vict and  two  to  acquit.  The  New  York 
statute  under  which  the  defendants  were 
prosecuted  makes  their  alleged  offense  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  on  conviction 
with  a  year's  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of 
$500,  or  both.  .  It  was  shown  that  in 
1889  the  tobacco  manufacturers  making 
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the  most  widely  advertised  brands  of  cig- 
arettes entered  into  a  combination  to  fix 
prices  and  control  the  trade.  Fearing 
prosecution  as  a  combination,  they  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  as 
the  American  Tobacco  Company.  To 
maintain  their  practical  monopoly  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  selling  cigarettes  only 
to  such  dealers  as  would  agree  not  to  sell 
the  products  of  competing  manufacturers. 
As  few  dealers  could  afford  to  be  without 
the  best-known  brands,  competing  manu- 
facturers were  practically  excluded  from 
the  market.  The  District  Attorney,  Mr. 
Olcott,  brought  out  strongly  the  fact  that 
such  agreements  were  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  enabled  the  monopoly  to  raise . 
prices  to  the  consumers  and  ruin  com- 
petitors. The  leading  attorney  for  the 
Trust,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  maintained 
that  his  clients  had  an  inviolable  right  to 
make  what  contract  they  chose  in  selling 
their  goods,  that  the  innocence  of  their 
intentions  was  shown  by  their  continued 
employment  of  the  ablest  attorneys  to 
guide  their  actions,  and  that  the  present 
prosecution  was  inspired  by  the  trade 
rivalry  of  a  manufacturer  not  in  the 
Trust  These  arguments  of  Mr.  Choate 
convinced  two  of  the  jurors  that  there 
had  been  no  illegal  contracts.  Twenty- 
one  hours  in  the  jury-room  and  forty 
ballots  produced  no  change  of  opinion. 
The  District  Attorney,  however,  is  unwill- 
ing that  the  votes  of  two  jurors  out  of 
twelve  shall  give  immunity  to  violators  of 
the  anti-trust  laws,  and  will  ask  for  a  new 
trial 


The  publication  of  the  Government's 
financial  report  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
year  was  received  with  satisfaction  in  the 
business  world,  since  the  figures  reveal  a 
better  condition  in  the  Treasury  than  had 
been  anticipated.  For  June  receipts  were 
nearly  $9,000,000  ahead  of  those  in  May, 
and  the  excess  over  expenditures  was 
more  than  $13,000,000.  The  year's  de- 
ficit is  som&hing  over  $18,000,060, 
against  a  deficit  of  over  $25,000,000  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  nearly  $43,- 
000,000  for  the  one  before,  and  nearly 
$70,000,000  for  the  one  before  that  It 
maybe  remembered  that  last  December 
Secretary  Carlisle  predicted  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  a  deceit  pf  $64,500,000. 


As  a  guesser  the  ex-Secretary  has  not 
been  a  conspicuous  success,  but  it  should 
be  added  that  he  based  his  last  estimate 
on  insufficient  data.  Besides  its  gold 
reserve  of  over  $140,000,000,  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  in  hand  silver,  Gov- 
ernment and  National  bank  notes  amount- 
ing to  over  $100,000,000.  The  fiscal 
year  has  also  been  notable,  if  we  may 
believe  the  "  Iowa  State  Register,"  for  an 
advance  in  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  the  exception  of  corn,  the 
figures  for  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  hogs, 
cattle,  and  sheep  showing  an  increase  in 
quotations.  Among  semi-annual  state- 
ments, those  of  business  failures,  bank 
clearings,  and  railway  building  are  note- 
worthy. "  Bradstreet's  "  reports  578 
fewer  failures  in  the  half-year  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1896,  and  a  de- 
crease in  liabilities  of  nearly  $12,000,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  six  months' 
period,  bank  clearings  are  over  two  per 
cent  behind  those  of  1896.  According 
to  the  Chicago  "  Railway  Age,"  only  a 
little  more  than  six  hundred  miles  of  new 
road  have  been  built  coring  the  half-year 
— with  one  exception  the  smallest  total 
since  1875. 


The  splendid  celebrations  in  honor  of 
Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  were  concluded 
last  week  by  a  military  review  of  about 
28,000  troops.  The  Queen  was  present 
in  person,  thus  paying  the  army  a  higher 
compliment  than  the  navy.  Though  her 
place  was  well  filled  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Portsmouth,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  inability 
of  the  venerable  monarch  to  be  present 
there  also.  The  military  review  at  Alder- 
shot  was  the  grandest  spectacle  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  in  Great  Britain,  but  its 
effect  upon  spectators  could  hardly  have 
been  so  permanent  as  was  the  effect  of 
the  naval  review.  The  latter  could  not 
be  rivaled  by  any  nation,  while  the  army 
display  might  be  outdistanced  by  several. 
The  military  and  naval  reviews  have 
drawn  forth  more  comment  than  has 
another  equally  important  review — that 
of  the  school-children.  More  than  any 
other  department  of  government,  the  pres- 
ent system  of  British  education  has  been 
created  during  the  reign  of  the  beloved 
Queen,    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  sixty 
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ryear$  ago  there  was, substantially  no  such 
,  thing  as  a  proper  and  continuous  system 
.  of  education  in  <!reat  Britain.  A  writer 
iauthe. New.  York  "Tribune"  calls  atten- 
jtion  to  the  fact  that  then  everything  that 
was  done  to  further  the  schools  for  the 
jpeopl.e  was  done  by  a  couple  of  benevolent 
^societies.  To  be  sure,  each  of  these  so- 
cieties had  received  .  a  grant  of  about 
.$50,000  three  years  before  the  Queen's 
..  accession,  but  not  until  three  years  after 
her  reign  began  did  the  Government  as- 
sume any  responsibility  for  popular  instruc- 
tion. School  appropriations  were  begun 
and  gradually  increased,  and,  especially 
since  the  great  reform  instituted  by  Mr. 
Forster,  the  decrease  in  illiteracy  has  been 
notable.  It  may  be  added  that  there 
has  been  a  significant  broadening  in  higher 
education,  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  which  has  been  the  abolition 
of  sectarian  tests  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
One  result  of  this  happy  change  has  been 
the  doubling  of  the  number  of  students. 


The  m^timpprtant  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  according  to 
the  London  "Statist,"  is  that  the  time 
has  come  for  another  modification  of  co- 
lonial policy.  The  colonies  were  once 
looked  upon  by  Britons  only  as  markets 
for  their  goods.  The  colonics  were  to 
buy  nothing  from  foreigners,  and  they 
were  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with 
many  useful  things.  That  theory  was 
forever  dispelled  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  at  present  we  find  that  British 
colonial  subjects  manage  their  affairs 
pretty  much  in  thejr  own  way.  The 
"  Statist "  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  theory  of  the  present  day 
is  in  one  sense  as  defective  as  the  theory 
of  the  last,  century.  The  attempt  to  tax  * 
the  thirteen  original  American  colonies 
led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  yet,  despite  this,  Great  Britain  main- 
tains that  its  Cabinet  can  enter  into  treaties 
with  foreign  governments^  can  bind  the 
-colonies  through  those  treaties,  and  there- 
fore can  tax  them.  The  most  notable 
work  of  the  Canadian  Parliament*  pro- 
,  rogued  last  week,  was  the  passage  of  its 
tariff  bill,  and  the  main  provision  of  that 
hill  wa«  a  challenge  to  the  exercise  of 
.such  a  prerogative.  It  is  impossible  to  * 
answer  the  question  which .  Sir /VVllfrid 


J^aurier  has  thus  asked .of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment without  denying  the  colonial  right 
to  self-rule.  Ther"  Statist"  asserts  that 
Great  Britain  must  renounce  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies  by  means  of  commer- 
cial treaties,  ,  Hence  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  Germany  and  Belgium,  for 
instance,,  should  be  terminated.  To  the 
assertion  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  make  treaties,  and  that  it  is  trea- 
sonable to  deny  the  competence  of  the 
Crown  to  jrincl  every  part  of  the  Crowd's 
possessions,  the  "Statist"  replies  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crpwn  is  not  always 
necessarily  exercised  by  the  Cabinet  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  in 
the  Geneva  Arbitration,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  a  Canadian  Minister,  and 
there  have  been  other  cases  which  show 
a  half-admission  that  the  mother  country 
ought  not  to  decide  Canadian  questions 
without  the  concurrence  of  Canada.  We 
agree  that  royal  prerogative  ought  not  to 
be  used  to  affect  colonial  interests  with- 
out colonial  approval  and  representation. 


If  the  Canadian  tariff  was  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  first  real  session  of 
the  new  Liberal  Gpvernment,  there  was 
other  legislation  which  challenged  much 
comment.  The  deepening  of  the  canals, 
the  establishment  of  a  fast  Atlantic  steamer 
service,  the  construction  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  Railway  (at  a  subsidy  of  $1 1,000 
a  mile  for  330  miles),  the  institution  of  a 
cold  storage  system,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  Montreal 
were  such  measures.  The  last  of  these, 
indeed,  almost  provoked  a  constitutional 
crisis.  The  Intercolonial  Railway  was 
built  by  the  Government  in  1880,  fulfill- 
ing a  promise  under  which  the  Maritime 
Provinces  consented  to  enter  the  Cana- 
dian Confederatibn.  It  was  remarked  at 
that  time  that  the  road  would  have  been 
built  by  private  capital  if  there  bad  been 
sufficient  prospect  of  profit ;  and  the  road's 
subsequent  history  has  abundantly  justi- 
fied the  fears  then  expressed.  The  road's 
.losses  were  accentuated  by  the  building 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  from;  Montreal  to 
Halifax, thus  diverting  considerable  traffic, 
A  year  ago  the  hew  Liberal  Government 
announced  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
\yould\  be  wade  to  pay  by  extending  it  to 
^(jojtre^l ;  at  present  itb  western  terrttfflus 
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is  at  Levis,  opposite  Quebec.  The  Lib- 
eral House  of  Commons  passed  the  meas- 
ure, but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Conser- 
vative Senate.  To  circumvent  the  latter, 
the  Government  put  the  amount  necessary 
for  carrying  out  its  project  in  the  supply 
bill.  While  the  result  reached  may  not 
be  particularly  satisfactory  to  any  one, 
it  has  precipitated  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
Canada  about  mending  or  ending  the 
Upper  House.  It  is  even  reported  that 
Premier  Laurier  will  ask  the  Imperial 
authorities  at  London  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  reforming  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate.  Canadian  Senators  are 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Government 
ruling  at  the  time.  Hence  there  is  an 
overwhelming  Conservative  majority  in 
the  Senate,  the  Conservatives  having 
been  in  power  most  of  the  time  since 
Confederation  was  established.  This 
plan  works  well  enough  when  both  houses 
are  ruled  by  the  same  party.  With  the 
recent  change  of  Government,  however, 
the  Senate  became,  of  course,  hostile  to 
the  policy  of  the  Administration.  As  one 
of  the  Canadian  papers  says,  "  A  judicial 
Senate  we  cannot  obtain.  We  must  have 
a  partisan  Senate  or  none."  It  would 
seem  that  the  introduction  of  a  constitu- 
tional change  by  which  Senators  should 
be  elected  by  a  popular  vote  might  adjust 
matters  satisfactorily. 


The  German  Cabinet  changes  which 
took*  place  last  week  show  conclusively 
that  the  Emperor  was  in  earnest  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  phrase  on  the  wall  of 
the  Munich  City  Hall.  "  The  will  of  the 
King  is  supreme  law  "  might  have  been  a 
fit  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  kings  down  to 
Louis  XIV,,  but  we  have  long  since  out- 
grown the  idea  of  identifying  the  State 
with  the  monarch,  except  in  a  country  like 
Russia  for  instance,  where  absolute  au- 
tocracy exists.  The  world  will  wonder 
how  long  the  intelligent,  intellectual,  but 
hardly  independent  Germans  will  consent 
to  be  governed  by  the  caprice  of  a 
young  despot.  His  present  plan  seems  to 
be  to  dismiss  those  of  his  Cabinet  who 
will  not  relinquish  their  ideas  of  civil  rule 
to  those  of  militarism.  Last  week  it  was 
announced  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein, 
bad  resigned,  and  that  his  place  would  be 


temporarily  filled  by  Herr  von  Biilow,  at 
present  the  German  representative  at  the 
Vatican.  Another  announcement  was  that 
Dr.  von  Botticher,  who  had  long  been  Im- 
perial Secretary  for  the  Interior  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federal  Council,  had  also 
resigned.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  first 
office  by  Count  Posadowsky,  at  present 
Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Treas- 
ury, and  in  his  second  office  by  Dr. 
Miquel,  at  present  Prussian  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  office  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
von  Stephan,  late  Postmaster-General, 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
army  officer  General  Rodglieski.  It  is 
known  that  the  resignations  of  the  out- 
going Cabinet  officers  were  made  under 
pressure.  It  is  even  known  that  one  of 
the  Ministers  was  actually  in  favor  of 
making  military  officers  responsible  to  the 
civil  courts  for  offenses  against  the  civil 
law ;  he  was  even  suspected  of  holding 
the  opinion  that  to  criticise  the  Kaiser 
privately  is  not  a  crime. 


Lord  Cromer's  report  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  condition  of  Egypt 
during  the  past  twelve  months  is  note- 
worthy, especially  because  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  experiment  of  State 
advances  to  the  natives,  taking  their 
crops  as  security.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  natives  have  been  oppressed  by 
the  only  money-lenders  in  Egypt,  the 
Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Hebrews,  who 
exacted  from  thuty  to  forty  per  cent 
interest.  Lord  Cromer  has  now  inaugu- 
rated a  plan  of  making  advances  on 
crop  security,  charging  no  more  than 
six  per  cent,  interest.  He  has  thus 
saved  an  enormous  amount  to  the  na- 
tives, and,  like  a  thrifty  ruler,  has  not 
forgotten  the  other  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet,  for  he  shows  a  profit  on  the  under- 
taking. With  this  news  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  advance  of  the  British 
forces  up  the  Nile.  They  have  reached 
Merawi,  and  are  pressing  on  to  Abu 
Hamed.  The  distance  between  these 
points  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  The  British  expect  to  build  a  railway 
from  Korosko  across  the  Nubian  desert 
to  Abu  Hamed.  With  this  point  thus 
well  occupied,  the  three-hundred  mile 
march  to  Khartum  may  be  an  easy  one, 
especially  as  the  river  is  navigable  all  the 
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way.  Another  railway  is  to  be  built  from 
Doogola  across  the  desert  to  a  point  on 
the  Nile,  thus  shortening  the  distance 
by  about  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  expected 
that  the  British  and  Egyptian  troops  at 
Khartum  will  number  about  thirty  thou- 
sand. -They  will  be  opposed  by  a  Der- 
vish army  of  twice  that  number  of  men. 
Turning  to  the  South  of  Africa,  the  Brit- 
ish are  now  confronted  by  a  Boer  German 
scheme  to  secure  control  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Daily 
Mail  "  says  that  Dr.  Leyds,  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  South  African  Republic  to 
the  European  Governments,  has  promoted 
a  syndicate  in  which  half  the  funds  hive 
been  contributed  by  leading  German 
financial  houses.  This  syndicate  has 
bought  all  the  shares  of  the  Mozambique 
Company,  to  which  Portugal  is  about  to 
grant  a  new  charter  to  include  the  entire 
administration  of  Delagoa  Bay,  with  con- 
trol of  the  port  customs. 


Attention  has  again  been  called  to  the 
active  part  which  the  Philafrican  Libera- 
tors' League  is  about  to  take  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  slavery.  The  principal  field  of 
labor  is  the  high  table-land  between 
Lake  Nyassa  and  Benguela,  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  immediate  objective 
point  id  the  domain  of  the  Ma-Kioko,  a 
nation  of  hunters,  metal-workers,  and 
slave-raiders,  who  have  thus  far  not  been 
reached  by  any  Christian  agency.  The 
plan  of  work  includes  the  acquisition  of 
fertile  lands  by  concession  and '  purchase. 
From  these  lands  the  evils  of  slavery, 
polygamy,  rum,  and  witchcraft  are  to  be 
excluded.  Freed  slaves  and  free  natives 
are  to  be  adopted  by  the  governors  of 
model  Christian  villages;  the  Africans 
will  be  educated  in  farming  and  handi- 
crafts, and  in  unsectarian  Christianity. 
Station  work  is  divided  into  four  main  de- 
partments, agricultural,  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  medical  or  charitable.  A  com- 
petent specialist  is  in  charge  of  each.  It 
is  stated  by  the  League  that  fifty  million 
slaves  are  still  groaning  under  the  lash  of 
brutal  masters  in  Africa,  and  that  half  a 
million  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  to  the 
slave  trade  in  that  continent.  Innocent 
girls  are  sold  for  vile  purposes,  and,  with 
other  slaves,  are  used  as  current  money. 
The  story  is  even  told  that  slaves  are  not 


infrequently  sold  as  food;  at  one  place 
the  people  boasted  that  thirty  slaves  had 
just  been  eaten  at  the  funeral  of  their  chief. 
The  European  Powers  interested  in  Africa 
have  bound  themselves  to  resist  the  slave 
trade,  restrict  the  rum  traffic,  and  aid  all 
philanthropic  enterprises.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  the  Philafrican  League 
was  organized  last  year,  and  has  just  been 
fitting  out  a  party  to  go  to  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  rescue  stations 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  Heli  Chatelain, 
who  has  long  devoted  himself  to  mission- 
ary and  scientific  work  in  Africa,  will  be 
the  leader  of  this  party.  The  cause  should 
have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every 
lover  of  humanity. 


The  temperance  people  of  Stamford, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
their  local  option  victory  last  spring,  in  a 
way  that  demands  attention.     The  village 
of  Stamford  lies  partly  within  the  tbwn  or 
township  of  Stamford,  and  partly  within 
the  neighboring  town  of    Harpersfield. 
Both  towns  voted  no-license,  with  the  result 
of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  good 
order  of  the  community.  Liquor,  of  course, 
could  still   be  imported  by  those   who 
cared  for  it,  but  the  suppression  of  loafing 
and  treating  places  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  drinking  and    drunkenness. 
The  regular  liquor  element  in  the  village 
was  naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome, 
and,  aided  by  some  unscrupulous  board- 
ing-house keepers  and  the  president  of  the 
local  railroad,  who  wished  at  any  cost 
to  make  Stamford  a  summer  resort,  they 
secured  the  introduction  of  a  special  bill 
into  the  Legislature  providing  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  upon  the  license  question  by  the 
village  of  Stamford.     So  quietly  did  the 
allied  interests  back  of  this  bill  work,  and 
so  powerful  was  their  influence  in  the 
Legislature,  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly  had  passed  the  measure  before 
the  general  public  in  Stamford  learned  of 
its  existence.    The  Local  Reform  League 
at  once  sent  a  delegation  to  Albany  to  call 
upon  Governor  Black  and  protest  against 
the  signing  of  the  bill.     This  delegation 
received  assurances,  its  members  state,  that 
the  bill  would  not  be  signed.     On  the  last 
day,  however,  that  bills  could  be  signed, 
the  temperance  people  of  Stamford  were 
chagrined  to  learn  that  the  Governor  had 
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affixed  his  signature  to  the  objectionable 
measure.  Indignant  at  the  treatment  they 
had  received,  they  set  to  work  to  win  the 
right  in  the  village,  if  that  were  in  any 
way  possible.  An  earnest  campaign  was 
conducted.  The  boarding-house  keepers 
were  referred  to  the  success  of  Lake 
Mohonk  as  proof  that  many  wealthy  New 
Yorkers  were  attracted  to  places  free  from 
bar-rooms.  Taxpayers  were  shown  the 
economic  loss  of  licensing  the  waste  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  bar-rooms  in 
order  to  realize  a  few  hundreds  from  the 
State  tax.  All  citizens  were  shown  the 
moral  evils  that  would  result  from  the 
license  policy.  But  the  "  practical "  ar- 
guments carried  the  day,  and  the  villagers 
voted,  143  to  1 17,  to  license  hotel  bars,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  to  their  village  the 
money  of  wealthy  summer  residents,  and 
of  the  drinking  people  of  the  no-license 
townships  round  about.  The  vote  of  the 
larger  community  to  exclude  the  saloons 
has  thus  been  set  at  naught,  by  the  special 
act  permitting  the  petty  community  to 
conduct  saloons  to  the  injury  of  its  neigh- 
bors. 


Last  week  practically  brought  the  Com- 
mencement season  to  a  close.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Wesleyan,  a 
few  other  important  and  many  minor  col- 
leges, celebrated  the  annual  event  with  the 
usual  dignity,  but  with  little  that  would 
notably  excite  popular  attention  outside 
the  college  world.  One  incident  which 
will  particularly  interest  those  who  read 
our  Spectator's  recent  remarks  on  college 
degrees  was  (he  refusal  by  the  Rev. 
James  Allen,  of  Toronto,  to  accept  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Syra- 
cuse University.  He  objects  to  the  grant- 
ing  of  such  a  degree  except  to  "men  of 
very  remarkable  and  distinguished  ability 
and  scholarship,"  in  which  list  he  does 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  included. 
At  Harvard  great  applause  met  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conferring  of  the  M.A. 
degree  on  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  of  whom 
President  Eliot  spoke  as  "  a  graduate  of 
pur  sister  university,  and  a  man  of  letters, 
who  has  brought  us  from  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  the  best  traditions  of  English 
sports."  Harvard  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  only  one  per- 
son—the Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 


President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary ; 
while  Yale  bestowed  the  same  honor  on 
four — the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Mac- 
laren),  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Lines,  Archdeacon 
Charles  C.  Tiffany,  and  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Moore.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  by  Yale  on  Captain  Alfred 
T.  Mahan  and  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Pruddea ; 
by  Harvard  on  Mr.  John  C.  Ropes,  Dr. 
J.  N.  Da  Costa,  and  Augustus  St  Gau- 
dens.  Certainly  all  these  degrees  just 
named  were  singularly  well  deserved  and 
appropriate.  The  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred upon  graduates  at  the  large  uni- 
versities was  great — Harvard  alone  has 
about  four  hundred  new-fledged  Bache- 
lors of  Art  and  Science.  The  general 
impression  made  by  the  reports  from 
the  colleges  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  hard  times,  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  are  prospering  as  they 
should,  and  that  the  colleges  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  facilities  for  sound 
work  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  students. 


The  past  week  wteessed-the  closing  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  York.  Out  of 
1,885  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves at  the  City  College  only  42  per 
cent,  passed.  It  was  said  that  the  exami- 
nations were  more  rigid  than  in  former 
years  and  the  percentage  highei*  because 
of  the  lack  of  space  in  the  City  College. 
There  were  778  who  passed  the  examina- 
tion. Nearly  1,500  candidates  from  62 
grammar  schools  entered  for  examination 
at  the  Normal  College;  628  passed.  It 
is  expected  that  a  large  percentage  of 
those  who  failed  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  to  the  College  and  those 
crowded  out  for  lack  of  room  will  enter 
the  high  schools  open  to  the  graduates 
of  the  grammar  schools  without  further 
examination.  In  all  238  Normal  School 
graduates  have  received  certificates  to 
teach  from  Superintendent  Jasper,  and 
these  have  the  cheering  consciousness 
that  places  are  waiting  for  all  of  them. 
The  supervisor  of  the  free  lecture 
courses  given  to  the  people  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
made  his  report  It  is  mainly  due  to 
Mr.  Leipziger  that  this  course  was  insti- 
tuted, and  his  devotion  has  brought  the 
astonishing  results  already  reached.  These 
lectures  were  established  in  1889,  186 
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lectures  being  given  that  year,  which  was 
considered  wholly  experimental.  These 
lectures  were  attended  by  22,000  people. 
The  year  just  closed  shows  that  over 
1,000  lectures  have  been  given,  attended 
by  nearly  half  a  million  people.  These 
lectures  were  given  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  city;  some  of  the  best 
lecturers  in  the  country  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Board ;  the  stereopticon 
has  been  freely  called  upon. 


This  school  year  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Re- 
form School  Bill,  .the  chief  advantage  of 
which  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  trustee 
system,  the  many  evils  of  which  far  out- 
weighed its  few  possible  advantages.  These 
advantages  have  been  fully  retained  in  the 
appointment  of  inspectors.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  repre- 
sent the  reform  element  in  New  York  mu- 
nicipal government,  and  are  men  pledged 
to  carry  out,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter,  the  intentions  of  the  recent  bill  em- 
bodying school  reforms.  Next  year  there 
will  open  in  New  York  three  new  high 
schools— one  for  girls,  one  for  boys,  and 
one  mixed  school.  The  principals  of 
these  schools  have  been  secured  from 
cities  where  the  public  high  schools  have 
been  brought  nearest  to  perfection,  and 
were  chosen,  not  only  for  their  scholar- 
ship, but  for  their  experience  in  the  par- 
ticular line  of  work  to  which  they  were 
called.  Nineteen  new  school  sites  have 
been  chosen,  and  twelve  buildings  are  to 
be  enlarged.  Teachers  are  now  selected 
by  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  con- 
finned  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  has  been 
appointed,  and  New  York  will  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  her  citizens  maintarn  the  present 
degree  of  interest  in  public-school  matters 
and  determination  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  city,  at  last  become 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  in 
educational  matters. 


A  well-planned  effort  is  now  being 
made  in  Boston  to  preserve  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  James  Russell  Lowell's 
home,  "  Elmwood,"  in  Cambridge,  as  a 
public  memorial  park.     About  $35,000  is 


needed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan ;  of 
this  sum  the  Park  Commission  of  Boston 
has  agreed  to  give  one-third,  and  $5,000 
has  already  been  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. For  the  balance,  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  has  decided  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  on  the  very  just  ground 
that  such  a  memorial  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  National  interest  in  one  of  the 
foremost  Americans  of  our  time.  The 
committee  contains  such  names  as  those 
of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Alice  Long- 
fellow, the  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and 
Bishop  Lawrence;  contributions  may  be 
sent  to  William  A.  Bullard,  First  National 
Bank,  Cambridge,  Mass.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  we  think  this  plan  of  a  Lowell 
Memorial  Park  ought  to  arouse  the  inter- 
est of  every  American  who  is  proud  of  his 
country.  Lowell  was  a  poet,  a  statesman, 
and  a  citizen  of  the  first  rank,  and  his 
name  and  achievements  gave  a  special 
luster  to  the  name  American  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 


It  is  rare  to  find  the  qualities  of  a 
great  scholar  and  of  a  great  teacher  so 
happily  combined  as  in  Professor  George 
M.  Lane,  of  Harvard,  who  died  in  Cam- 
bridge last  week,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  For  forty  three  years  Professor 
Lane  in  his  class-room  taught,  not  merely 
with  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  but  with 
the  broadest  culture  and  the  fullest  appre- 
ciation of  what  constitutes  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. He  became  University  Professor 
of  Latin  in  1851,  and  was  made  Pope  Pro- 
fessor in  1869;  in  1894  he  resigned,  and 
was  made  professor  emeritus,  but  even 
after  that  time  he  continued  to  give  in- 
struction to  some  extent  in  the  graduate 
courses.  While  he  published  little  over 
his  signature,  his  lexicographical  work 
was  of  the  highest  value,  and  the  world  of 
classical  scholars  recognized  him  as  an 
authority  and  critic  of  the  first  rank.  For 
many  years  he  had  worked  assiduously  on 
a  Latin  grammar,  which  will  probably  be 
published  soon.  As  a  teacher  he  had  the 
rare  gift  of  inspiring  genuine  interest  in 
his  students,  and  of  leading  them  into 
voluntary  study  arid  wide  cognate  reading. 
His  knowledge  of  general  literature  and 
history  was  extraordinary,  and  he  con- 
stantly used  this  knowledge  in  his  profes- 
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sional  work  delightfully  and  appositely. 
Personally  he  was  a  man  of  genial  and 
lovable  qualities — kindly,  humorous,  sym- 
pathetic. Anecdotes  of  his  wit  abound, 
but  he  never  sank  the  scholar  in  the 
raconteur. 

® 

The  overthrow  by  the  courts  of  the 
Florida  law  against  schools  where  whites 
and  negroes  are  taught  together  was  but 
a  temporary  gain.  The  Florida  Legisla- 
ture, says  the  Springfield  "  Republican," 
is  about  to  re  enact  substantially  the  old 
statute,  avoiding  only  a  technical  point  on 
which  the  courts  pronounced  against  it 
The  text  of  the  new  statute  is  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  a  penal  offense  for  any 
individual,  body  of  individuals,  corporation,  or 
association,  to  conduct  within  this  State  any 
school  of  any  grade,  public,  private,  or  parochial, 
wherein  white  persons  and  negroes  shall  be  in- 
structed or  boarded  within  the  same  building,  or 
taught  in  the  same  class,  or  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  same  teachers. 

Sectien  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the 
provisions  of  Section  1  of  this  act  shall,,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
$150  nor  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  thtee  months  nor 
more  than  six  months,  for  every  such  offense. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Courts 
have  upheld  the  Louisiana  law  requiring 
colored  people  to  travel  exclusively  in 
coaches  separately  provided  for  them,  there 
is  little  chance  that  they  will  pronounce 
against  the  Florida  statute.  The  fact 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  adopted 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  does  not 
make  it  contrary  to  the  letter.  The  only 
appeal  of  final  value  is  that  which  must 
be  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  State. 
This  appeal  must  be  made  largely  through 
the  Northern  teachers,  who,  despite  social 
ostracism,  continue  in  the  humble  but 
morally  exalted  work  of  teaching  the 
negro  children ;  and  these  teachers  must 
receive  the  support  of  all  believers  in  hu- 
man brotherhood. 

® 
Already  some  12,000  delegates  have 
reached  San  Francisco  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention.  Japan,  China,  and  other 
distant  nations  send  representatives,  and 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  its  delega- 
tion. A  special  correspondent  will  send 
The  Outlook  an  account  of  the  important 
and  picturesque  features  of  the  gathering. 


"Resident  Forces" 

Professor  W.  Douglas  MacKenzie,  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  pub- 
lishes in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra  "  for  July, 
1897, an  interesting  article  on  "Evolution 
Theories  and  Christian  Doctrine,"  being 
an  address  delivered  by  him  before  the 
Oberlin  Theological  Class  of  1897  on  the 
occasion  of  its  graduation.  It  is  in  gen- 
eral sympathetic  with,  let  us  say,  a  doc- 
trine of  theistic  evolution ;  entirely  sym- 
pathetic with  what  Dr.  MacKenzie  calls 
the  doctrine  of  "historical  continuity." 
But  he  states  with  considerable  effective- 
ness what  is,  perhaps,  now  the  chief  objec- 
tion from  the  religious  point  of  view  to 
the  doctrine  of  evolution — the  objection 
to  so  much  of  it  as  affirms  that  progress 
or  growth  is  due  to  "resident  forces." 
We  will  let  him  state  his  objection  in  his 
own  words : 

That  phrase,  "  by  means  of  resident  forces,"  is 
one  to  which  exception  of  the  most  serious  kind 
must  be  taken.  ...  In  that  definition  of  evolu- 
tion no  man  of  science  would  understand  by  the 
phrase  "by  means  of  resident  forces"  this,  that 
God  is  continually  pouring  the  energies  of  his 
divine  will  into  created  forms,  and  carrying  them 
forward  to  their  further  development.  And  men 
of  science  would  understand  that  deBnition  to 
mean  that  the  evolution  of  any  form  of  life  takes 
place  wholly  by  means  of  the  forces  already  resi- 
dent in  the  forms  of  existence  which  had  been 
realized  in  the  preceding  stages  of  history. 

We  think  that  as  matter  of  literary  in- 
terpretation Dr.  MacKenzie  is  mistaken, 
that  Professor  Le  Conte  and  Professor 
Drummond,  both  of  them  men  of  science, 
do  clearly  understand  substantially  what 
Dr.  MacKenzie  says'  no  man  of  science 
would  understand  by  the  phrase  "resi- 
dent forces,"  and  that  even  Professor 
Tyndall  implies  that  understanding,  as  a 
probable  opinion,  though  not  as  a  positive 
faith. 

The  theology  and  the  science  of  the 
past  have  agreed  in  assuming,  what  we 
think  the  theology  and  the  science  of  the 
future  will  agree  in  denying,  that  God 
sits  apart  from  nature,  and  that  there  are 
natural  forces  and  natural  laws,  independ- 
ently of  him.  Starting  from  this  assump- 
tion, of  course  theology  has  resisted  bit- 
terly every  attempt  to  lessen  the  number 
of  interventions  in  the  order  of  nature, 
because  the  inevitable  result  was  to  lessen 
the  evidence  of  a  divine  presence  in  the 
world.     Nevertheless,  both  the  religious 
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and  the  scientific  world  have  come  to  be- 
lieve in  a  lessened  number  of  interven- 
tions; until  now  science  has  reached, 
with  practical  unanimity,  these  three  con- 
clusions: first,  that  there  is  but  one  force, 
manifesting  itself  in  different  forms; 
second,  that  this  force  is  never  increased 
or  diminished  in  amount,  only  varied  in 
form ;  and,  third,  that  this  force,  if  we 
believe  it  to  be  directed  to  intelligent  ends, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  life,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  in  any  interven- 
tions from  without. 

We  believe  that  the  theology  of  the 
future  will  frankly  and  gladly  accept  these 
conclusions,  instead  of  resisting  them  and 
endeavoring  to  discover  some  evidences 
of  interventions  constantly  lessening  in 
number,  if  not  in  magnitude.  It,  too,  will 
affirm  that  there  is  only  one  force,  "  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which 
all  things  proceed."  It,  too,  will  affirm 
that  this  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  is 
never  increased  or  diminished ;  that,  in 
other  words,  God,  who  varies  infinitely  in 
his  manifestations,  varies  in  no  whit  in 
his  real  life.  It,  too,  will  affirm  that  there 
are  and  can  be  no  interventions  in  this 
resident  force,  this  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy,  for  if  there  were,  there  would  be 
a  second  God,  superior  to  the  God  who 
resides  in  the  universe,  and  controlling 
him.  And,  finally,  it  will  affirm  that  this 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  is  itself  intel- 
ligent and  beneficent — an  infinitely  wise 
and  holy  Spirit,  dwelling  within  the  uni- 
verse, and  shaping  it  from  within,  some- 
what as  the  human  spirit  dwells  within  the 
human  body  and  forms  and  controls  it 
from  within.  Scientifically  this  is  the 
affirmation  that  the  forces  of  nature  are 
one  vital  force;  theologically  it  is  the 
affirmation  that  God  is  an  immanent  God. 
"Resident  forces"  and  "divine  imma- 
nence "  are  different  forms  of  the  same 
statement. 

According  to  this  view,  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  "God,  the  one  Force,  did 
somehow  bring  into  being  the  earliest 
forms  of  matter  with  resident  forces."  It 
is  correct  to  say  that  from  the  earliest  time 
of  which  we  know  anything,  God,  the  one 
Resident  Force,  has  been  shaping  matter 
into  its  various  forms.  It  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  "  interactions  of  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  this  primeval  matter  did, 


by  continuous  and  progressive  changes, 
result  in  the  production  of  all  later  forms 
of  existence,  including  life  and  conscious- 
ness, reason  and  conscience. "  It  is  correct 
to  say  that  all  later  forms  of  existence,  ip- 
cluding  life  and  consciousness,  reason  and 
conscience,  are  the  manifestations  of  His 
power  and  the  revelations  of  His  pres- 
ence who  is  God,  "  the  all  in  all." 

Dr.  MacKenzie's  view  is,  if  we  under- 
stand him  aright,  rational  and  self-con- 
sistent, and  it  is  one  which  many  moderate 
anti-evolutionists  seem  inclined  to  take. 
This  is,  in  brief,  that,  although  material 
science  has  indicated,  if  not  demonstrated, 
that  there  are  no  breaks,  no  interventions, 
in  the  continuity  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  material  realm,  we  must  still  believe 
that  there  are  breaks,  there  are  interven- 
tions, in  the  continuity  of  cause  and  effect 
in  the  spiritual  realm.  Yet  it  seems  to 
us  that,  if  we  believe  in  one  God— God  of 
physical  and  material  nature,  God  also  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  nature — we  shall 
be  more  and  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  method  of  work  in  the  world  is  one, 
that  he  does  not  proceed  in  the  two 
realms  by  methods  which  are  inconsistent. 
And  for  this  belief  in  the  unity  of  method 
in  the  two  realms  we  have  apparently  the 
authority  of  the  Master : 

And  he  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if 
a  man  should  cast  seed  in'o  the  ground,  and 
should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed 
should  spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how. 
For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  of  herself,  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

In  this  parable  Christ  appears  to  affirm 
that  doctrine  of  spontaneity  of  growth,  of 
growth  from  "  resident  forces,"  to  which 
the  anti-evolutionist  objects  as  an  atheistic 
hypothesis.  "The  earth,"  says  Christ, 
"bringeth  forth  of  herself ;"  and  he  de- 
clares this  automatic  character  (for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  here  used) 
of  vegetable  growth  to  be  characteristic 
also  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  spiritual  realm  as  in  the  material, 
the  life  is  within ;  the  force  is  vital,  not 
mechanical.  It  is  only  as  Christ  is  in  us 
that  we  have  any  hope  of  glory. 

Nor  is  this  belief  in  God  as  a  Resident 
Force  in  nature  and  a  Resident  Force  in 
man  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him. 
The  Divine  Spirit  which  resides  in  nature 
and  life  may  transcend  nature  and  life,  as  the 
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spirit  which  resides  in  the  body  transcends 
the  body.  The  Divine  Spirit  which  is  mani- 
fested in  all  phenomena  is  more  than  the 
sum  of  all  phenomena,  as  the  human  spirit 
which  is  manifested  in  all  the  activities  of 
life  is  more  than  the  sum  of  these  activi- 
ties. The  belief  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
resides  in  the  universe  is  no  more  panthe- 
ism than  the  belief  that  the  human  spirit 
resides  in  the  body  is  materialism.  This 
faith  in  the  Divine  Immanence,  that  is,  in 
an  Intelligent  and  Beneficent  Will  working 
in  the  so-called  forces  of  nature,  and  sov- 
ereign in  all  the  forces  of  human  life, 
is  neither  atheistic  nor  pantheistic.  Belief 
that  all  energies  are  vital  is  not  belief 
that  there  are  no  vital  energies.  Belief 
that  all  resident  forces  are  divine  is  not 
belief  that  there  is  no  true  Divinity. 


Legislation  for  English 
Workingmen 

A  survey  of  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  English  Parliament  from  the  general 
election  up  to  the  present  time,  and  also 
of  the  measures  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  seems  to  warrant 
the  idea  that  there  has  been  some  arrange- 
ment between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberal-Unionists  as  to  the  measures 
which  were  to  have  precedence  in  the 
early  sessions  of  the  Parliament  of  189S. 
The  Conservatives,  as  the  dominant  force 
in  the  Salisbury  Government,  have  had 
the  first  innings,  with  the  result  that  last 
year  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  English 
landlords  became  law ;  while  in  the  early 
days  of  the  present  session  there  were 
passed  the  long-promised  and  much-con- 
troverted measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
Church  of  England  schools.  These  are 
essentially  measures  of  a  Conservative 
type,  and  belong  to  the  other  end  of  the 
century,  when  the  Conservatives  had  no 
other  name  than  Tories.  Now  the  Lib- 
eral-Unionists are  having  their  innings. 
For  the  present,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
dominant  in  English  domestic  legislation, 
and  his  hand  is  obvious  in  the  two 
most  important  measures  which  will  be 
passed  before  Parliament  is  prorogued 
at  the  end  of  July  or  in  the  early  days  of 
August. 

One  of  these  Chamberlain   measures 


deals  with  employers'  liability  for  acci- 
dents to  workmen.  The  other  is  intended 
to  shut  out  from  the  English  markets  any 
goods  made  in  foreign  prisons.  Both 
measures  were  embodied  in  the  legislative 
programme  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  put 
forward  at  the  general  election  in  1895 ; 
and  that  these  election  pledges  are  now 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  Ireland  is  next 
year  to  have  a  new  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, are  proofs  of  the  influence  and 
weight  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Salis- 
bury Cabinet. 

The  Employers'  Liability  measure  is  the 
most  important  of  the  bills  now  pending  in 
Parliament.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  impor- 
tant industrial  measure  emanating  from 
the  Unionists  since  they  amended  the 
Mines  Regulation  Act  in  the  Parliament  of 
1 886-92.  It  embodies  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture in  English  labor  legislation.  Since 
1880  England  has  had  an  Employers'  Li- 
ability law,  under  which  workmen  who  are 
injured  by  the  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
their  employers  can  obtain  damages  in 
law  courts.  But  it  has  never  been  claimed 
for  the  Act  of  1880  that  it  i**a  success; 
and  both  political  parties  have  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  amend  the  law.  The 
Unionists  were  unsuccessful  in  1888, 
when  Mr.  Matthews  was  Home  Secretary ; 
and  in  1894,  when  Mr.  Asquith  was  at  the 
Home  Office,  the  Liberals  failed  with  a 
similar  measure.  The  Asquith  bill  of 
1894  passed  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
it  was  so  radically  altered  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  Gladstone  Government 
abandoned  it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
his  last  great  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  denouncing  the  Lords  for 
their  action  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

The  Act  of  1880  is  a  failure  largely 
because  of  the  doctrine  of  common  em- 
ployment, which  makes  it  next  to  impos- 
sible for  a  workman  to  recover  when  the 
accident  is  due  to  the  neglect  or  careless- 
ness of  a  fellow- workman,  as  distinct  from 
the  neglect  of  the  employer  or  his  super- 
intendent. This  doctrine  has  deprived 
the  Act  of  1880  of  more  than  half  its  use- 
fulness, and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  hundreds  of  workmen,  or  of  their 
widows,  when  they  carried  their  cases  into 
the  law  courts.  For  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  labor  unions  have  been  seeking  to  get 
rid  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment by  a  statutory  enactment,  and  in 
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Mr.  Asquith's  bill  of  1894  they  came 
nearer  to  success  than  ever  before  or 
since. 

The  present  bill  leaves  the  law  of  1880 
untouched,  and  establishes  a  new  system 
of  compensation  to  workmen.     It  applies 
to  workmen  engaged  on  railways ;  to  those 
in  factories,  which  under  English  law  in- 
clude docks,  wharves,  warehouses,   and 
most  new  buildings ;  to  those  engaged  in 
mining  and   quarrying,  and  to  those  in 
engineering  trades.     Altogether  it  is  es- 
timated that  six  million  workpeople  will 
come  within  its   scope.     Under  its  pro- 
visions   compensation  will    be   general, 
without  any  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  or  of  contributory 
negligence.     If  a  workman  is  killed  by 
an  accident,  those  dependent  upon  him 
will  be  entitled  to  recover  compensation 
based  on  his  earnings  during  the  three 
years  previous  to  his  death.     The  min- 
imum sum  is  £150    and  the   maximum 
;£300.     In  the  case  of  an  accident  result- 
ing in  incapacity,  the  injured  man  is  to 
receive  half  his  wages.     To  some  extent 
the  new  plan  is  patterned  after  the  Ger- 
man system  of  industrial  insurance.     It 
differs  from  that,  however,  in  one  impor- 
tant particular.     The  payments  in   com- 
pensation are  not  to  come  from  a  fund 
collected  and  managed  by  the  Govern- 
ment    The  employers  will  be  responsible 
for   the  money,  and  the   theory  is  that 
employers  will  insure  themselves  against 
accidents,  much  as,  since  1880,  they  have 
insured  themselves  against  claims  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act.     According 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea,  compensation 
for  accidents  is  to  be  made  a  general  and 
regular  charge  on  industries  and  provided 
for  by  employers  just  as  they  meet  any 
other  establishment  charges.     In  cases  of 
neglect  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, workmen  are  not  to  lose  their  old 
remedy  under  the   law  of  1880.     It  is 
claimed  for  the  new  plan  that  it  will  put 
an  end  to  most  of  the  suits  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  that  under  it 
every  workman  who  is  injured  will   be 
certain  of  compensation. 

In  and  out  of  Parliament  the  bill  is 
meeting  with  what  may  be  described  as  a 
varied  reception.  Among  the  Labor  rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Broadhurst  give  it 
their  approval.     Mr.  Burt,  on  the  other 


hand,  has  not  much  to  say  in  its  favor, 
and  insists  that  in  the  long  run  the  com- 
pensation must  come  out  of  wages. 
Other  Labor  members  urge  that  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough,  and  should  be 
made  applicable  to  all  industries.  It  is 
further  insisted  that  it  does  nothing  to 
diminish  accidents,  and  that  an  employer 
who  has  insured  himself  against  claims 
will  take  no  extra  precautions.  Another 
argument  is  that  the  bill  will  work  disad- 
vantageously  to  the  trade-unions;  be- 
cause men  will  not  care  to  subscribe  to 
the  benevolent  funds  of  the  unions  when' 
they  know  that  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent compensation  is  assured.  Among 
employers  the  coal-owners  are  most 
strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  bill. 
They  assert  that  it  will  add  twopence  to 
the  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal;  and 
mine-owners,  unless  they  form  a  mutual 
insurance  company,  cannot  protect  them- 
selves by  insurance  against  a  risk  of  more 
than  ,£5,000  in  any  one  year. 

Although  the  opposition  comes  from 
many  different  quarters,  it  is  not  likely  to 
kill  the  bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  first  put 
forward  the  idea  the  bill  embodies  when 
the  Asquith  bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1894.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
plan  with  an  energy  which  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  can  hardly  fail  to 
carry  the  bill  through  all  its  stages  in 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  is  nominally  responsible  for  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  prison- 
made  goods.  But  it  is  as  much  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  measure  as  the  compensa- 
tion for  accidents  bill.  The  opposition 
to  the  second  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  meas- 
ures is  that  it  is  an  entering  wedge  of 
protection ;  that  the  value  of  prison-made 
goods  sold  in  England  has  been  shown  by 
a  Parliamentary  committee  to  be  com- 
paratively small ;  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
unworkable.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Government,  with  its  majority  of  ISO,  is 
at  the  back  of  the  Prison-Made  Goods 
Bill ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  usefulness 
or  value,  England  is  about  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and  of  Can- 
ada in  the  endeavor  to  restrict  the  market 
for  wares  made  under  the  abnormal  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  exist  in  connection 
with  prison  labor. 
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Irresponsible  Tempera- 
ments 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  factor  in  the 
problem  of  living  one's  life  and  doing 
one's  work  of  greater  importance  than 
temperament  When  one  sees  the  hosts 
of  people  who  are  practically  the  creatures 
and  victims  of  temperament,  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  change  the  Emersonian  adage, 
"  Character  is  destiny,"  so  as  to  make  it 
read,  "  Temperament  is  destiny."  There 
are  multitudes  of  people  who  see  nothing 
clearly  and  distinctly  because  they  see 
everything  through  the  mist  which  rises 
from  some  peculiarity  of  temperament; 
who  cannot  look  at  any  question  disin- 
terestedly and  dispassionately  because  it 
touches  their  feelings  or  fortunes  at  some 
point;  who  can  never,  with  a  decisive 
sense  of  reality,  see  an  event  or  an  ex- 
perience precisely  as  it  occurred,  and 
hold  that  image  in  the  mind  un distorted. 
There  are  hosts  of  people  whose  mental 
processes  are  vitiated  by  the  influence 
and  action  of  temperament ;  who,  mean- 
ing to  be  thoroughly  truthful,  are  never 
to  be  trusted  in  any  statement  of  fact ; 
whose  very  memories,  without  their  knowl- 
edge, are  at  the  mercy  of  their  tempera- 
ments. The  dramatic  temperament  espe- 
cially requires  the  keenest  development  of 
the  sense  of  reality.  The  tendency  to  see 
persons  and  events  in  dramatic  positions 
and  relations  is  fatal  to  absolute  veracity 
unless  it  is  balanced  by  thorough  sanity 
of  mind.  The  picturesqueness  of  this 
temperament,  and  its  skill  at  making  re- 
ports of  conversations  and  happenings  of 
all  kinds  interesting  and  striking,  are  de- 
lightful gifts,  but  they  bring  great  perils 
with  them.  The  person  who  has  these 
gifts  unconsciously  groups  the  actors  in 
die  little  drama,  shifts  the  lights,  and 
changes  the  stage  for  the  sake  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness which  is  craved,  and  which 
becomes,  in  the  end,  a  stimulant  which 
must  be  obtained.  Such  a  person  is  al- 
ways unconsciously  playing  a  leading  part 
in  the  drama  which  she — if  this  person  be 
a  woman,  as  is  often  the  case — constantly 
constructs.  She  is  always  giving  herself 
the  advantage  of  the  moral  situation ;  she  is 
always  putting  some  one  else  in  the  wrong. 
Her  feelings  envelop  the  facts;  her  ego- 
ism interprets  her  own  action  in  its  best 


possible  light,  and  so  she  gradually  con- 
structs a  veritable  myth — a  story  which 
has  a  basis  of  fact,  but  no  basis  of  truth. 
One  who  has  seen  this  process  go  on,  and 
has  noted  how  memory  itself  gives  back, 
not  what  it  holds,  but  what  is  wanted,  so 
that  a  lie  is  fashioned  in  essential  uncon- 
sciousness, has  trembled  to  think  of  the 
possible  perils  of  such  a  temperament  to 
its  possessor  and  to  others,  and  has  real- 
ized the  immense  importance  of  making 
children  not  only  the  masters  of  their 
wills,  but  of  their  temperaments  as  well. 
The  worst  complications  and  the  most 
heartbreaking  experiences  of  life  have 
often  had  their  rise  in  the  workings  and 
distortions  of  an  irresponsible  tempera- 
ment. There  is  no  safety  save  in  die 
ability  to  see  things  that  touch  us  most 
keenly  precisely  as  they  are  ;  it  is  always 
better  to  mortify  ourselves  than  to  lie 
about  others. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  often  noticed  the  con- 
trast offered  between  a  well-filled  car  on  the 
elevated  railroads  and  the  same  car  after 
most  of  the  passengers  have  left  it  While 
well  filled,  the  car  was  like  the  preliminary 
moments  of  a  young  people's  "  party  "ina 
country  town — bolt-uprightness  externally, 
and  internal  misery.  When  nearly  empty  of 
passengers,  the  car  looked  like  the  lounging- 
room  of  a  college  society.  Some  genius  de- 
fined the  American  as  "  one  who  tries  to  sit 
on  the  small  of  his  back,"  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  railway  passengers  in  the  freedom. of 
ample  space  confirm  the  definition.  The 
American,  when  he  decides  to  sit  down  at  all, 
does  so  with  a  thoroughness  in  keeping  with 
his  character;  he  sits  down  to  stay — as  a 
permanent  settler,  rather  than  as  a  colonial 
Hence  the  Rocking-Chair,  an  institution 
valued  sufficiently  only  by  those  who  have 
been  abroad.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep,  the  chair  itself  needs  no  rockers,  and 
the  steamer-chair  suffices ;  but  once  ashore, 
the  true  American  pines  for  the  cradle  of  lib- 
erty— the  oscillating  chair  that  permits  him 
to  keep  moving  though  at  rest  One  family 
used  to  put  young  men  to  the  crucial  test  of 
the  rockers.  The  visitor  was  placed  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair, but  "  if  he  rocked  it  was  all  up  with 
him,"  explained  a  daughter  of  the  house. 
Analysis  of  the  test  is  unnecessary ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  forward  young  man  was 
sure  to  betray  himself.  The  Spectator  rec- 
ommends this  device,  but  forbids  ribbons  and 
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such  adornments  upon  the  chair,  as  these  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  composure  of  the  victim. 


While  writing  the  above  paragraph,  the 
conscience  of  its  author  impelled  him  to 
give  credit  to  the  originator  of  the  definition 
quoted,  and  to  the  first  teller  of  the  incident 
of  the  chair.  But  while  the  spirit  was  will- 
ing, the  memory  was  weak.  The  Spectator 
cannot  tell  who  defined  the  American,  and  he 
doesn't  wish  to  bother  the  quotation-editor  of 
The  Outlook  with  so  trivial  a  matter ;  as  to 
the  incident— isn't  it  from  Mrs.  Whitney's 
"  We  Girls  "?  Many  of  the  most  useful  bits 
of  garnered  information  must  ever  be  handed 
on  without  tags — like  the  dog  in  the  express- 
car  who  had  eaten  his. 


Not  long  ago  there  was  passed  on  to  the 
Spectator  the  inquiry,  "  Who  said,  *  The  more 
I  know  of  men,  the  better  I  like  dogs'?" 
With  that  courageous  readiness  which  meets 
all  problems,  the  Spectator  leaped  into  the 
arena,  wrestled  with  reference-books,  and 
emerged  exhausted,  with  the  answer  that  he 
didn't  know.  After  all,  there  is  little  gained 
by  attaching  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
to  airy  quotations.  They  usually  fit  one's 
needs  best  when  a  little  twisted  by  misquota- 
tion. For  instance,  the  Spectator  never  liked 
the  true  version  of  the  proverb  about  the 
Greeks.  " When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war,"  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
poetry ;  it  is  truly  Homeric.  One  hears  at 
once  the  clash  of  bronze  and  the  whiz  of 
darts.  What  can  be  said  in  favor  of  "  When 
Greek  joins  Greek"—-?  There  is  nothing 
concrete  about  that.  It  suggests,  rather,  tele- 
grams— "Will  join  you  at  Thermopylae  at 
seven  sharp."  No.  The  "  corrupt "  form  is 
the  true  form ;  the  vox  populi  remolds  the 
halting  utterance  of  the  poet,  and  makes  it 
universal.  Take  Shakespeare's  "  One  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  As 
usually  applied,  the  sentence  is  grand  and  en- 
nobling ;  as  it  was  written  it  is  pessimistic 
and  depressing— for  it  means  that  the  whole 
world  is  akin  in  weakness.  Time  and  again 
this  has  been  pointed  out;  but  the  world  goes 
on  superbly  misapplying  the  words,  and  ignor- 
ing the  shrieking  critics  crushed  beneath  its 
weight  of  ignorance. 


True  proverbs  seldom  have  an  author; 
they  are  not  the  "  wisdom  of  many  and  the 
wit  of  one."  Both  words  and  wisdom  come 
from  many.  The  Spectator  has  assisted,  not 
only  in  the  French  sense,  at  a  number  of 
plays ;  and  invariably  the  effective  points  are 
brought  out  only  by  the  actual  performance. 


Points  and  situations  that  seem  irresistible 
in  reading,  fade  into  a  dull  gray  before  an 
audience;  and  some  accidental  happening — 
the  stumble  of  Dundreary,  for  .  example — 
catches  the  light  from  a  thousand  eyes,  and 
blazes  into  undreamed  prominence.  Acci- 
dents may,  however,  partake  of  the  perverse ; 
the  Spectator  read  a  story  of  Napoleon  III. 
that  can  be  brought  in  here  without  drag- 
ging by  the  heels.  A  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  just  after  the  vote  that  gave  Louis 
Napoleon  the  Imperial  crown,  and  beneath 
this  the  new  Emperor  was  to  pass.  A  local 
genius  fastened  a  gilded  crown  within  the 
arch,  intending  that  as  the  Emperor  passed 
below  the  crown  should  be  lowered  into  view, 
surmounted  by  the  inscription,  "He  deserves 
it"  The  carriage  swings  into  place,  the 
crowds  cheer,  the  local  genius  touches  the 
spring.  But — the  crown  slips  out,  and  the 
rope  falls  into  a  hangman's  noose,  and  the 
inscription  points  the  moral!  Perhaps  un- 
written history  would  reveal  a  sturdy  old  re- 
publican at  work  behind  the  apparent  acci- 
dent above  related ;  or,  more  likely,  the  story 
is  simply  picturesque  fiction — one  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  true. 


Returning  to  the  subject  of  proverbs,  it  is 
allowable,  perhaps,  to  offer  a  revision  of  the 
statement  that  »  History  is  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  examples,"  a  quotation  of  a  quotation 
from  Thucydides  (see  Bartlett).  But  the 
"  original  Greek  "  seems  to  say,  "  History  is 
Philosophy  [derived]  from  examples."  and 
that  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  nor  quite 
so  good  a  saying.  Actually,  history  is  what 
has  survived  by  accident ;  and  the  part  played 
by  philosophy  is  that  of  the  restorer — the 
constructor  of  a  consistent  whole  from  scat- 
tered and  shattered  fragments.  The  Specta- 
tor has  always  longed  for  the  discovery  of 
the  missing  parts  of  some  restored  statue. 
He  has  a  suspicion  that  the  restorations  would 
hardly  be  accepted  as  even  passable  t  substi- 
tutes. He  also  would  be  glad  of  the  discovery 
of  a  perfecdy  preserved  specimen  of  some 
prehistoric  animaL  The  restorations  made 
by  learned  professors  somehow  seem  to  smack 
of  the  laboratory,  They  are  not  convincing ; 
one  feels,  that  they  may  have  had  scales  where 
the  professor  has  put  feathers.  Suppose 
the  fossil  remains  oi  a  peacock  to  be  found 
tar  Ln  the  future  by  some  Owen  of  the  eight- 
ieth .Gentury.  Does  it  seem  likely  that  the 
reconstructed  bird  he  would  concoct  would 
be  worthy  of  Queen  Juno  ? — is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the  ,  creature  of  his  synthesis 
would  be  some  sneaking  guinea-fowl  ?  The 
Spectator  once  saw  in  manuscript  the  ac- 
count of  an  occurrence  he  had  witnessed  ;  it 
was  not  grossly  unlike   the  reality — simply 
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turned  inside  out,  so  as  to  make  the  real  hero  i*  *>  P«n  and  cooL   My  room  is  just  lovely ;  it  is  called 

of  the  incident  come  out  second  best.    The  ^^^^^^.i^wv^^ri^J^^S 

0        .    .  .     ,     ,,  .,  ....       rr    .  draped  with  curtains  tied  back  with  yeltow  bows,  a  wasbr 

Spcctator  wrote  to  the  author,  mildly  offering  stand  with  a  ^j^  ^  bordered  In  gold,  a  tabic  with  a 

his   testimony.     The   author  replied  confirm-  gold-bordered  cloth,  a  yellow  candlestick,  a  bed.    I  wish 

ing  the    Spectator's   account   but    insisting  you  could  see  roe  eat    I  don't  eat  any  breakfast  in  New 

that  the  incident  go  down  to  posterity  as  he  £*■&!,  f^^^t  "ftX^^ 

had   told   it     "  Otherwise,"  said   he,  "  there  eight  pounds,  but  I  hope  to  gain  here.   I  have  lost  twelve 

wiU  be  no  heroic  deeds  on  that  side."     It  pounds  since died.   1  wished  she  could  hare  come 

was  a  matter  of  no  real  importance,  and  the  ****  •  everybody  seems  to  gain  here,   I  nevergata  when 

Cn.^tAr  T,^t  j  k.    ^^^  .  jTll4.  ^^rsl(r.^u  t^m  Vm  aw*y,  hut  I  think  I  will  here.    I  wish  they  would 

Spectator  held  his  peace ;  but  henceforth  for  j^  houses  nke  this  in  Ncw  York.  How  mu^  heMer 

him  History  became  "examples  revised  by  and  healthier  the  people  would  be.   I  wish  I  was  rich,  f 

Philosophy."  would  build  houses  like  this  for  the  people,  and  not  only 

think  of  myself  and  how  to  build  to  make  the  most 

Q  money,  and  kill  people.    Dear  friend,  1  hope  you  are 
well,  as  I  am  at  present,  all  but  the  cough. 
To  be  truly  interesting,  History  must  de-       With  love  to  you  and  good  wishes,  I  remain 

generate  into  fiction,  evolve  into  poetry,  be  Your  grateful  friend, . 

condensed   into   a  legend,  and  glorified  in  a         SanU  Oara.  Franklin  County.  New  York.  Juoe^»97. 

mythology.    All  of  these  processes  Macaulay         The  extract  from  the  second  letter  gives 

detected  in  Livy,  explained  in  the  notes  to  the  report  of  the  doctor  who  made  the  exanv 

his  ballads,  and  kindly  set  forth  as  material  ination: 

for  the  Spectator's  sentence  at  the  beginning       Hcr  ^^  shows  a  ^  slight  ^  ttnmistakable  t* 

of  this  paragraph.     Paul  Revere,  the  Specta-  berculous  process  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

tor  learned  not  long  ago,  was  an  egregious        The  prognosis  is  of  course  grave,  but  far  from  hopeless. 

failure.    He  was  ignominiously  captured  by  »^£^?he^ 

the   British;  and  the  clever  companion  who  lugs,  her  freedom  from  hard  work  and  anxiety,  and  the 

carried  the  news  by  leaping  a  stone  wall  and  faithfulness  and  intelligence  with  which  she  carries  out 

thus  evading  the  enemy  has  been  left  to  ride  the  directions  of  her  physician.  

;«  *u*  sii-iJw*.*  ~(  ~ki:.,^«      xt^  Mu~~i  u^-.-.         Many  a  case  much  worse  than  hers- has  been  stopped, 

in  the  darkness  of  oblivion     No  school-boys  Md  l  ^  no  Tt2aon  why  we  8hould  not  hope  £or  as  good 

speak  pieces  about  him,  and  none  would  lis-  results  for  her,  if  the  conditions  are  right 
ten  if  they  did.     The  Spectator  often  wishes 

for  the  divine  afflatus,  so  that  he  might  be  the  vacation  fw& 

the  poet  of  the  unsung  who  should  be  sung.  special    gift 

But   perhaps  another  Spectator  would  then  ^cm  an  Unknown  Friend 15,000  00 

find  as  great  injustice  in  the  new  canoni zings. 

Of  the  taking  of  testimony  there  is  no  end—  FOR  vacation  expenses 

witness  the  discussions  upon  the  strategy  and  Previously  acknowledged $3,101  33 

tactics  of  the  Civil  War.    After  all,  it  is  the  *•  E.C.,Roxbury,N.Y_. 2  00 

^  --ii  j  ^     l        •  t  j.\.     o.        xx  Second  Church  of  Christ,  Hartford,  Conn 5  00 

privilege  and  the  happiness  of  the  Spectator  z.  C,  Taunton,  Mass. 2  44 

to  sit  and  enjoy  the  play — neither  applauding  Opportunity  circle  King's Daughters, Rose- 

with  the  claque  nor  hissing  with  the  clique.  ville  M.  E.  Church,  Newark,  N.  J 10  00 

n  ^  *  H.B.J 500 

■  S.  P.  P.,  Piedmont,  S.  D 2  00 

W  School  No.  8,  Carlisle,  Pa. 100 

Miss  C,  Keene,  N.  H , 10  00 

The  Vacation  Fund  &fZ2:tXS:t:::::::-"-    S3 

Bible  Class  Young  Ladies' Institute,  Windsor, 

The  following  letters  will  be  read  with  in-  Conn........ .. 825 

terest  by  our  readers.    The  first  is  from  a  New  f  aL^.^l.^ZZiZ.::       25  00 

York  working-girl  who  has  worked  since  she  a  Friend,  Cheshire,  Mass! . . !...!! . .... !!!!!!!!        10  00 

was  eleven,  and  has  helped  to  keep  a  home  for  Mrs.  M.  R.  E.,  Burlington,  Vt 5  00 

her  widowed  mother  and  younger  brother  and  si,ve*  f?^  ^  of  King,s  Da»*hters»  Re- 
gister.    Her  reference  to  the  New  York  houses  In  Memory  AVw.'MV.lillililir/.'V.V.V."."!!!       10  00 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  familiar  with  m.  C, Highlands,  N.C.................. ....  *.         5  00 

a. New  York  rear  tenement,  placed  behind  a  M.  A.  H.,  Highlands,  N. C 100 

taller  building  in  front  and  a  building  on  the  £  * ^°»  a'k'  C°nn \ ;\"."7.*"         7  00 

rear  of  a  lot  on  the  next  street,  with  a  space  E!clL,Coii^e.\\\\\\\T/."/.."V.V!!!r.V.7.        5  00 

of  two  feet  between  it  and  the  rear  tenement.  L.  K.,  Englewood 25  00 

Two  rooms  in  the  top  of  such  a  house  were  this  E-  J.  K.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J 25  00 

girl's  home  for  fourteen  years.    The  children  Louise";  777T.\\\\\\\7.7.7.\\\\\7.\\"       5000 

in  this  family  earned  enough  to  move  into  a  s.  R.  li!,  Norwaiki Conn!.....!. 7.7.7. 7777         5  00 

better  house  and  neighborhood  when  it  was  — 

too  late  for  one  of  them,  if  not  for  two.  ^     „     ,     ,_,  **&*  £ 

Two  Memberships >  2  00 

Dear  Friend :  You  do  not  know  what  a  lovely  place  — 

this  is,  and  how  delighted  I  am  with  the  place.    Theair  Total f83KHB 


John  Morley  and  Machiavelli 


By  Norman  H.  Smith 


WHEN  it  was  officially  announced 
some  time  since  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity had  appointed  the  Right  Honorable 
John  Morley,  M.P.,  as  Romanes  Lecturer 
for  the  present  year,  and  when  further  it 
was  bruited  abroad  that  Mr.  Morley's 
subject  would  be  "  Machiavelli,"  we  all 
knew  that  a  literary  treat  of  the  first  order 
was  in  store.  The  mere  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  names  Morley  and  Machiavelli 
was  entertaining  and  suggestive.  In  these 
degenerate  days  there  is  no  name  in  Eng- 
lish politics  that  so  admittedly  and  so 
absolutely  connotes  all  that  is  upright 
and  all  that  is  manly  as  the  name  of 
honest  John  Morley.  Even  here  in  Oxford, 
where  his  politics  are  in  general  held  in 
hearty  detestation,  the  worst  that  men 
can  say  of  him  is  that  it  was  a  day  to  be 
deplored  when  John  Morley  left  the  fields 
of  literatuf&'fior  the  arid  wastes  of  politics. 
As  editor  of  the  "  Fortnightly  "  and  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  and  still  more  as 
the  writer  of  many  books  and  literary 
articles  of  the  finest  style  and  workman- 
ship, Mr.  Morley  had  commended  him- 
self almost  universally.  But  men  of  his 
courage  and  fiber  were  sadly  lacking  in 
English  politics,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  his  later  or  his  earlier  period 
has  been  a  greater  boon  to  the  Common- 
wealth. He  is  in  any  case  an  excellent 
example  of  that  class  of  scholar-statesmen 
to  whom  Dr.  Fairbairn  alludes  in  his 
interesting  article  on  "  Oxford  and  Jow- 
ett "  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review  " — "  that  beautiful  com- 
pound, so  distinctive  of  our  English  pub- 
lic life,  of  the  statesmen  who  have  not 
ceased  to  be  students,  and  who  have 
known  how  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Civil  Service,  or  the  Bench 
by  the  cultivation  of  literature,  preventing 
deterioration  of  mind  in  administrative 
work  or  in  party  strife  by  maintaining 
the  studies  which  had  been  delight somely 
pursued  in  the  Oxford  of  their  youth." 
During  the  comparatively  brief  period  in 
which  Mr.  Morley  has  devoted  himself  to 
politics,  he  has  been  from  the  first  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  battle.     Under  two 


Liberal  administrations  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  his  policy  has 
always  been  the  opposite  of  Machiavellian. 

The  scene  in  the  Sheldonian  Theater 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  June  was 
striking  in  many  respects.  Oxford  was 
undoubtedly  well  represented  by  both 
residents  and  non-residents,  and  the  wel- 
come accorded  to  Mr.  Morley  was  all 
that  his  warmest  friends  could  desire. 
The  theater  was  open  a  full  hour  before 
the  time  to  commence,  and  it  was  well 
filled  before  Mr.  Morley  entered,  clad  in 
his .  doctorial  crimson,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  his  mace- 
bearers.  The  audience  rose  and  the  men 
in  the  gallery  cheered,  and  without  delay 
the  lecture  began.  As  the  lecture  is  by 
this  time  published  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  scarcely  needful  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracts ;  but  it  may  here  be  noted  that  as 
printed — brilliant  and  epigrammatic  as  it 
is  throughout — it  necessarily  fails  to  con- 
vey much  of  the  charm  and  force  of  the 
spoken  word.  We  all  felt  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  a  man  of  strong  and  marked 
individuality,  who  was  a  master  in  the 
art  of  speech  no  less  than  in  the  art  of 
thought.  The  sonorous  cadences  of  that 
voice,  and  the  fine  humor  of  many  of  the 
incidental  allusions,  will  be  sought  after 
in  vain  in  the  printed  volume.  After 
referring  to  the  remarkable  vitality  of 
Machiavelli's  "  sinister  renown,"  and  the 
universal  hatred  displayed  towards  him 
by  men  of  all  parties  and  ail  creeds,  Mr. 
Morley  turned  to  the  consideration  of 
Machiavelli's  active  life  in  council-cham- 
bers, camps,  and  courts,  and  the  reflex 
influence  of  this  earlier  period  of  activity 
upon  the  later  period  of  enforced  seclu- 
sion when  his  serious  writing  was  done. 
In  passing,  a  scathing  picture  of  those 
evil  days  in  Italy  was  drawn — when  pri 
vate  depravity  and  political  debasement 
were  contemporary  with  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  intellectual  awakenings  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  world,  and  when 
politics  and  theology  alike  were  divorced 
from  morals.  "  Only  a  giant  like  Michel- 
angelo escaped  this  deadly  climate." 

Machiavelli's  merit,  said  Mr.  Morley, 
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in  the  history  of  political  literature  is  his 
method.  He  based  the  consideration  of 
politics  upon  observation  and  experience. 
Here  followed  a  brilliant  characterization 
of  Machiavelli's  method  and  style.  "  He 
has  the  highest  of  all  the  virtues  that  prose 
writing  can  possess — save  the  half-dozen 
cases  in  literature  of  genius  with  uncon- 
querable wings — he  is  simple,  unaffected, 
direct,  vivid,  and  rational.  He  possesses 
the  truest  of  all  forms  of  irony,  which  con- 
sists in  literal  statement,  and  of  which  you 
are  not  sure  whether  it  is  irony  or  naivett. 
N#body  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  the 
power  of  throwing  pregnant  vigor  into  a 
single  concentrated  word.  He  uses  few 
of  our  loud,  easy  words  of  praise  and 
blame,  he  is  not  often  sorry  or  glad,  he 
does  not  smile  and  he  does  not  scold,  he 
is  seldom  indignant  and  he  is  never  sur- 
prised. He  has  not  even  the  mastering 
human  infirmityxof  trying  to  persuade. 
His  business  is  that  of  the  clinical  lec- 
turer, explaining  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
the  proper  treatment,  and  the  chances  of 
recovery.  He  strips  away  the  flowing 
garments  of  convention  and  common- 
place ;  closes  his  will  against  sympathy 
and  feeling;  ignores  pity  as  ah  irrele- 
vance, jtist  as  the  operatingisurgeon  does." 
Yet  this  Machiavelli,  who  prides  himself 
on  seeing  nature  as  it  is,  sees  only  half  of 
it.  He  lived  in  an  evil  atmosphere,  and 
his  estimate  of  mankind  was  low.  He 
had  no  faith  hi  human  progress.  To  him 
the  world  grows  neither  better  nor  worse. 
The  ruler  must  take  men  as  he  finds  them, 
and  build  on  this  foundation.  To  him 
the  central  secret  of  the  ruin  and  distrac- 
tion of  Italy  was  weakness  of  will,  want  of 
fortitude,  force,  and  resolution.  The  one 
end  is  to  save  the  State.  "  Reason  of 
state  "  is  the  one  adequate  and  sufficient 
test  and  justification  of  the  means  to  that 
end.  There  are  some  good  qualities 
which  the  ruler  need  not  have ;  still  he 
should  appear  to  have  them.  It  is  well 
to  appear  merciful,  faithful,  religious,  and 
to  be  so.  Religion  is  the  most  necessary 
thing  of  all  for  a  prince  to  seek  credit  for. 
But  the  new  prince  should  know  how  to 
change  to  the  contrary  of  all  these  things, 
when  they  are  in  the  way  of  the  public 
good.  These  maxims,  and  many  others 
like  them,  shock  us  all  nowadays — yet, 
said  Mr.  Morley,  with  no  little  signifi- 
cance, in  one  sense  we  are  shocked  in 


proportion  to  our  forgetfulness  of  history. 
Some  pertinent  examples — William  the 
Silent,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Elizabeth  of 
England — followed.  In  all  age£  and 
countries  we  find  that '? reason- of  state " 
has  constantly  predominated.  *"  Vet  "  the 
world,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  mischances, 
and  at  tortoise  pace,  has  steadily  moved 
away  from  Machiavelli."  The  modern 
conception  of  a  State  has  long  made  it  a 
moral  person,  capable  of  right  and  wrong. 
Civilization  advances  exactly  in  proportion 
as  communities  leave  behind  them  the 
violences  of  external  nature,  and  of  man 
in  a  state  of  war. 

The  application  of  moral  standards  to 
statecraft  in  MachiaveUi's  judgment  is  as 
little  to  the  point  as  it  would  be  in  the 
navigation  of  a  ship.  The  effect  was 
fatal  even  for  his  own  purpose.  Where 
he  failed,  John  Calvin — "  with  a  union' of 
fervid  religious  instinct  and  profound 
political  genius  almost  unexampled  in 
European  history  " — almost  at  the  same 
period  triumphantly  succeeded  at  Geneva. 
Mr.  Morley  most  carefully  avoided  all 
allusion  to  current  politics,  but  the  whole 
lecture  came  with  tremendous  force  as  a 
lesson  bearing  immediately  on  many  prob- 
lems of  to-day.  "  It  is  true  to  say,"  said 
Mr.  Morley,  as  he  concluded,  "that 
Machiavelli  represents  living  forces  in  our 
actual  world."  "  This  is  because  energy, 
force,  will,  violence,  still  keep  alive  in  the 
world  their  resistance  to  the  control  of 
justice  and  conscience,  humanity  and 
right."  No  doubt  the  lesson  is  timely, 
and  no  doubt  many  in  that  splendid  audi- 
ence found  food  for  thought.  As  we 
came  out,  a  lady  who  has  lived  most  of 
her  life  in  South  Africa  remarked  to  me 
that  she  could  not  refrain  from  thinking 
all  the  time  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Others 
thought  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  others 
again  of  certain  leaders  of  our  own  day 
nearer  home. 

Whatsoever  the  innermost  thought  and 
feeling  may  have  been,  the  audience  burst 
into  ringing  cheers  as  Mr.  Morley  left  the 
rostrum.  The  other  Romanes  lecturers 
thus  far  have  been  Mr.  Gladstone,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  Professor  Weismanti,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  and  '  Bishop  Creighton; 
but  for  brilliant  effect  and  solid  worth  no 
one  of  them  has  surpassed  the  lecturer  of 
1897. 

Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England- 


Women  and  the  Schools 

By  a  Denver  Woman 


A  FEW  years  ago  our  own  inquiries 
and  the  suggestions  of  a  few  men 
convinced  some  mothers  of  Den- 
ver that  we  were  capable  of  giving  definite 
assistance  in  school  work.  Our  first  work 
was  the  establishment  of  free  kindergar- 
tens. After  a  long-continued  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  best  citizens,  men 
as  well  as  women,  our  State  school  law 
was  so  amended  that  it  became  possible 
for  any  school  board  in  the  State  to  in- 
clude in  its  work  the  giving  of  kinder- 
garten instruction  to  children  of  from  three 
to  six.  In  some  districts  in  the  State  no 
regular  kindergartens  were  opened.  But 
even  in  such  districts  much  of  the  work 
and  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten 
was  gradually  taken  into  the  first  or  pri- 
mary grade,  and  with  such  success  that  a 
thoughtful  person  stops  to  consider  before 
giving  preference  to  kindergarten  work 
pure  and  simple  over  first-grade  work 
touched  and  improved  by  kindergarten 
methods. 

At  this  point  the  mothers  of  the  city 
wisely  stopped  to  consider  well  before 
taking  other  things  in  hand.  They  soon 
lit  upon  the  fact  that  parenthood  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  profession.  Some  of 
the  great  universities,  to  be  sure,  claim 
that  they  oppose  co-education  on  the 
ground  that  men  and  women  should  re- 
ceive education  different  in  quantity  or 
different  in  quality ;  the  reason  for  this 
difference  being  that  a  man  should  be 
educated  for  active  life  and  a  woman  for 
motherhood.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
view,  no  especial  instruction  seems  to  be 
given  for  the  making  either  of  better 
fathers  or  of  better  mothers. 

We  found  that  the  mother  is  expected 
to  look  after  her  children's  food ;  that  she 
is  permitted  to  have  very  positive  ideas 
regarding  the  amount  and  kind  of  food 
suitable  for  her  family ;  that  she  is  not 
satisfied,  if  she  enters  politics  and  helps 
elect  the  city  officials,  to  leave  to  them 
the  appointment  of  meat,  fruit,  and  milk 
inspectors,  and  to  put  the  whole  matter 
of  food  for  her  family  in  their  hands. 
She  attends  to  the  details  of  these  matters 
herself,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 


city  official.  She  does  not,  to  take  another 
example,  go  to  the  seamstress  and  say: 
"  Here  is  a  dry-goods  store  and  here  are 
my  children :  dress  them."  She  decides, 
or  helps  to  decide,  the  form,  color,  and 
texture  of  the  family  clothing.  She  tries, 
or  thinks  she  tries,  to  dress  them  fashion- 
ably, suitably,  and  healthfully.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  she  reverses  this  order  and  tries 
to  dress  them  healthfully,  suitably,  and 
becomingly.  The  individual  mother  and 
society  at  large  both  recognize  this  as  the 
mother's  proper  work.  She  has  positive 
views  also  on  the  religious  education  of 
her  children,  and  this  field  for  work  also 
is  recognized  as  being  the  mother's  by 
privilege  as  well  as  duty.  Why,  then,  is 
it  a  different  matter  when  we  come  to  the 
mental  side  of  the  child's  life  ?  After  a 
mother  helps  to  elect  a  school  board, 
which  appoints  a  superintendent,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers,  she  is  expected  to 
approve  their  w6rk,  to  support  them,  and 
to  supplement  their  work.  But  she  is  not 
expected  to  have  a  voice  in  selecting  the 
kind  or  amount  of  school  work  given  to 
her  children.  Having  this  fact  in  view, 
we  asked  ourselves  this  first  question : 
"Are  we  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  children  spend  their  school 
hours  ?"  We  found  we  were  not.  A  few 
among  us  signed  a  request  for  better  and 
more  nature-study  in  the  primary  grades. 
We  never  knew  just  why  we  made  this 
our  first  point  of  attack ;  perhaps  it  was 
because  some  of  our  so-called  trouble- 
some boys  spent  much  of  their  time  out 
of  school  in  the  fields,  watching  ants, 
prairie-dogs,  etc.  We  were  called  "  fad- 
dists," and  met  with,  many  kinds  of  oppo- 
sition. In  spite  of  obstacles,  however, 
the  work  slowly  but  surely  progressed. 
While  school  authorities,  as  a  rule,  resent 
any  kind  of  suggestion  or  criticism,  there 
are  always  a  few  progressive  and  intelli- 
gent grade  teachers  who  respond  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  mother's  head  and 
heart.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
brains  of  our  schools  are  found  in  the 
teachers  of  the  grades. 

We    continued  our  investigations  by 
studying,  visiting,  or  reading  reports  of 
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school  work  in  this  and  other  countries ; 
we  invited  teachers,  individually,  in  groups, 
and  en  masse,  into  our  homes  and  clubs. 
We  found  among  them  interesting  and 
cultured  men  and  women.  In  spite  of 
all  we  did,  however,  mothers,  as  a  whole, 
were  no  more  than  visitors  in  the  schools. 
At  last,  in  one  small  group  of  teachers  of 
one  school,  whose  work  and  ability  we  in 
the  main  greatly  respected,  we  made  bold 
to  suggest  a  mothers'  meeting,  to  be  held 
some  afternoon  after  school  in  the  school- 
house.  Up  to  this  time  not  one  parent 
had  ever  been  consulted  regarding  the 
work  of  the  school.  Of  course  a  back- 
ward pupil  occasionally  brought  a  note 
home,  telling  of  his  failures,  and  intimat- 
ing that  the  home  was  expected  to  do 
what  the  school  undertook  to  do  and 
failed  in  doing.  In  the  eyes  of  the  school 
administration  it  seemed  always  to  be 
the  child's  fault  if  he  failed.  We  have 
never  found  a  case,  save  one,  where  the 
teacher  was  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the 
child's  failure. 

Our  first  mothers'  meeting  was  devoted 
to  work  in  nature-study.  With  bananas 
in  our  hands,  the  work  waTs  given  as  to  a 
class  of  younger  pupils.  Sentences  were 
made  up  by  each  pupil,  written  on  the 
board,  and  then  mimeographed  and  used 
for  a  reading  lesson.  Later  we  took  the 
robin  and  other  spring  birds.  Some  of 
our  teachers  who  have  been  trained  under 
Colonel  Parker  were  among  our  most  en- 
thusiastic, workers.  In  their  school-room 
practice  they  co-ordinated  the  details  in 
several  subjects,  thus  saving  time,  and 
enabling  them  to  do  not  only  the  work 
laid  down  in  the  Manual,  but  also  to 
allow  the  child  to  fill  his  mind  with  ob- 
servations of  the  world  around  him  and 
with  choice  bits  of  literature,  and  to  fill 
his  heart  with  uplifting .  impulses  and 
influences.  This  first  meeting  was  a  great 
success;  this  we  ail  realized.  But  we 
were  not  confident  of  ourselves;  so  we 
could  but  feel  our  way  along  from  time 
to  time  as  the  joint  wisdom  of  teachers 
and  patrons  suggested. 

Upon  different  occasions  articles  were 
read  from  such  authors  as  Henderson, 
Rice,  Hyde,  Barnes,  and  Search.  The 
discussions  were  very  profitable.  We  bad 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
mothers,  and  were  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing interesting  and  interested  and  helpful 


librarians,  who  gave  us  every  possible  aid 
by  lending  books,  making  plans,  and  then 
helping  in  their  execution.  These  latter 
gave  us  talks  on  various  subjects  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  books  and 
their  use,  and,  largely  through  their  influ- 
ence, small  collections  of  books  for  refer- 
ence and  for  supplementary  reading  have 
been  placed  in  the  different  school  build- 
ings; through  them  we  have  also  the  use 
of  simple  collections  of  pictures.  We 
mothers  have  come  to  recognize  the  li- 
brary as  the  best  single  factor  in  modern 
education. 

Our  work  has  been  fragmentary.  But 
we  have  at  least  learned  from  the  mothers 
themselves  what  they  consider  their  own 
deficiencies  regarding  school  work. 

We  have  no  longer,  in  the  particular 
school  referred  to,  the  old  marking  sys- 
tem, which  develops  an  undesirable  ri- 
valry among  pupils.  The  tendency  is 
toward  individual  work,  in  which  each 
pupil  is  judged  by  his  efforts  as  well  as 
his  attainments.  This  seems  only  just 
to  the  yet  undeveloped  child.  We  are 
now  working  on  an  outline  df  study  which 
we  hope  will  avoid  some  of  our  present 
objectionable  methods  and  encourage 
more  of  the  desirable  ones.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  outline  are : 

1.  More  and  better  help  for  the  indi- 
vidual teacher ;  that  is,  constant  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  by  experts  in  all  kinds  of 
educational  work. 

2.  Fewer  children  in  a  class ;  leading 
to  grouping  and  individual  work. 

3.  Mental  work  condensed  and  co- 
ordinated, giving  more  time  for  physical, 
manual,  and  ethical  work. 

4.  A  better,  broader,  and  more  definite 
plan  in  ethical  work. 

We  shall  arrange  a  suitable  list  of 
topics,  with  reliable  authors,  on  the  sub- 
jects we  have  taken  up.  This  list  is  to 
be  printed  the  first  of  the  coming  year,  so 
that  mothers  may  read  and  study  at  home, 
coming  together  at  the  school-house  once 
a  month  for  discussion.  In  this  way  we 
hope  that  a  mother  who  is  taking  a  child 
through  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of 
school  life  will  have  a  somewhat  thorough 
and  fairly  logical  idea  of  the  best  thought 
and  best  methods  of  the  present  educa- 
tional world ;  and  we  hope  the  next  gen- 
eration of  home-makers  may  be  profes- 
sional home-makers,  and  not  satisfied  with 
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the  inadequate  work  and  ideals  of  the 
present  generation  of  parents. 

Beginning  with  the  kindergarten,  we 
ask  for  higher  ideals  regarding  healthy 
habits  in  food,  clothing,  and  work.  We 
are  working  for  a  cultured  heart  and  an 
educated  mind  and  a  well-kept  body.  We 
cannot  go  into  tjie  individual  home;  but 
through  mothers'  meetings  and  through 
school  work  we  may  influence  the  home 
of  the  future  Too  much  time  has  been 
wasted  in  attempting  to  pass  responsibility 
back  and  forth  from  home  to  school  and 


from  school  to  home  again.  It  is  time  to 
talk  of  the  privileges,  not  the  duty,  of 
home  and  school,  and  to  let  the  person 
who  sees  the  need  immediately  try  to 
meet  and  satisfy  it,  rather  than  to  pass  it 
on  to  some  one  else. 

In  our  work  thus  far  the  class  most 
helped  has  been  the  class  most  needing 
help— the  mothers.  We  hope  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  our  kingdoms,  the 
home  and  the  school,  until  the  poet's 
line  is  verified :  "  Our  mothers  make  us 
most." 


The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions 

II.— Buddhism1 
By  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Oxford  University,  England 


THE  future  Buddha  (the  founder 
of  the  great  system  of  religion 
and  philosophy  which  we  call 
Buddhisnvand  which  he  called  the  Dham- 
ma  or  the  Norm)  was  born  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  in  a  noble  family  of  Aryan 
descent,  then  settled  at  a  place  called 
Kapila-vatthu,  near  what  is  now  the  bound- 
ary between  British  India  and  Nepaul. 
How,  in  bis  twenty-ninth  year,  he  left 
his  wife  and  only  child  and  went  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  become  a  homeless 
wanderer ;  how  he  spent  six  years  of  pro- 
bationary studies  into  the  mysteries  of 
life  ;  how,  after  much  mental  struggle,  he 
at  last  deemed  himself  to  have  discovered 
the  solution  of  that  mystery,  and  came 
forward  as  a  teacher  of  the  new  doctrine ; 
how  he  founded  the  Buddhist  Order,  that 
oldest  and  most  influential  of  all  mendi- 
cant Orders ;  and  how  he  died  peacefully 
forty-five  years  afterwards,  is  now  well 
known  to  all.  What  we  have  to  consider 
for  a  short  space  are  the  salient  features 
of  that  philosophy  of  life  which  he  set 
forth. 

When  he  began  to  think,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  fear  of  the  gods  tbat  most  filled 
with  awe  the  minds  of  previous  thinkers, 
as  the  fear  of  transmigration.  The  belief 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  everywhere 
a  part  of  primitive  animism,  had  then  ac- 

J1  The  first  article  in  this  series,  "  Judaism,"  by  Rabbi 
£*ttheil,  Witt  be  foUad  in  The  Outlook  for  Jane  19. 


quired  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  a  power 
and  a  vitality  much  greater,  much  more 
influential,  than  it  had  at  a  similar  stage 
in  the  religious  evolution  of  other  ancient 
peoples.  Very  real,  very  constantly  pres- 
ent to  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  the 
idea  filled  the  heart  of  the  more  thought- 
ful with  a  vague  dread  of  the  future.  How 
was  this  transmigration  to  end  ?  Where, 
even  after  endless  aeons  of  different  lives 
in  different  bodies,  could  the  soul  look 
to  find  rest  and  peace  at  last  ?  Even  a 
rebirth  in  heaven  offered  no  security.  For 
the  gods  and  the  angel-spirits,  however 
long  the  duration  of  their  bliss,  were 
doomed  to  fall,  in  their  turn,  from  their 
high  estate,  and  be  reborn,  according  to 
their  deeds,  in  other  bodies. 

The  most  imaginative  and  poetic 
thought  they  had  found  "a  way  of  escape. 
They  postulated  a  god,  higher  than  all 
other  gods,  a  personification  of  the  mystic 
words  of  the  ancient  sacrifice,  Brahma, 
in  whom  all  else  that  lived  found  its  life. 
The  logical  conclusion  was  further  drawn 
that  all  matter  also  was  derived  from 
Brahma,  was  Brahma.  It  is  an  error  to 
trace  back  into  pre- Buddhistic  literature 
the  notion  of  an  absorption  after  death 
into  this  all-pervading  deity.  It  was 
enough  for  the  thinkers  of  that  day  that 
the  man  who,  in  this  life,  realized  the  iden- 
tity of  his  own  soul  with  Brahma,  would, 
when  he  died,  go  to  the  Brahma  world, 
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and  thence  never  return,  never  be  reborn. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  was  a  firm  resting- 
place  to  be  found.  The  peace  realized 
already  in  this  life  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sense  of  identity  with  God  would 
never  pass  away. 

This  theory,  though  common  to  various 
schools  among  the  Brahmins,  was  con- 
fined to  the  few.  It  was  taught,  im 
poorest  hermitages,  as  a  mystery  attain- 
able only  by  the  select,  the  deepest 
thinkers,  and  even  by  them  only  by  the 
grace  of  God.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
when  they  thought  about  such  things, 
were  content,  as  we  see  from  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  to  look  forward  to  a  rebirth 
among  the  departed  fathers  in  the  world 
of  the  gods.  The  more  religious  thought 
to  make  this  end  more  sure  by  careful 
observance  of  sacrificial  rites  and  custom- 
ary duties,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
ascetic  practices  of  various  kinds.  But 
just  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism  there  had 
been,  due  greatly  to  favorable  political 
and  economic  conditions,  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  all  sorfs  of 
theosophic  speculation;  and  numerous 
teachers,  not  by  any  means  always  Brah- 
mins, were  posing  as  sophists,  and  as 
teachers  of  new  things. 

Under  two  such  teachers  the  future 
Buddha  at  first,  immediately  after  his 
renunciation,  studied.  But,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  their  teaching,  because  it  dealt 
more  with  the  attainment  of  self-induced 
trance  than  with  the  ethical  training  he 
desired,  he  left  them,  to  work  out  the 
question  by  and  for  himself.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find,  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  system  he  after- 
wards put  forth  bore  evident  traces  of  the 
previous  speculation,  or,  on  the  other, 
that  it  differed  so  greatly  from  that  spec- 
ulation in  matters  fundamental  that  it 
stamps  him  as  the  most  original  of  all  the 
leading  religious  teachers  of  the  world. 

His  system  aims,  like  the  previous 
ones,  at  salvation  from  transmigration. 
But  he  went  behind  transmigration.  Why 
did  they  all  dread  this  endless  transmi- 
gration unless  renewed  becomings  meant 
also  renewed  sorrow  ?  The  object  to 
be  aimed  at  must,  therefore,  be,  above 
all  and  after  all,  the  conquest  of  sorrow. 
But  what  is  sorrow  other  than  a  subjective 
feeling,  an  experience  of  one's  own  mind? 
It  is  the  separation  from  the  loved  and 


liked,  the  enforced  union  with  the  dreaded 
and  disliked,  the  sense  of  wants  unsatis- 
fied, the  sense  of  growing  old,  of  decay  and 
death.  Now,  all  these  are  found  wherever 
a  separate  individuality  is  found.  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  these  constant  becom- 
ings, these  reiterated  rebirths  (which  al- 
ways involve  a  separate  individuality)  are 
bound  up  with  sorrow. 

What  brings  all  this  about  ?  It  is  the 
unsatisfied  longings  at  the  moment  of 
death  that  cause  the  rebirth.  (Here  the 
Indian  thinker  agrees,  not  only  with  his 
own  predecessors,  but  also  with  Plato.) 
And  these  longings  are,  always  and  only, 
of  three  kinds — the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  life,  and  the  love  of  this  present 
world.  To  lay  these,  then,  aside,  to  get 
rid  of  them,  to  become  free  from  them — 
that  would  be  the  means  to  the  end  that 
all  the  religious  thinkers  of  that  day 
equally  desired. 

But  these  ignoble  longings  are  also 
things  of  the  mind,  the  outcome  of  a  man's 
own  heart.  The  way,  then,  and  the  only 
way,  to  the  conquest  of  them  must  be  the 
conquest  of  one's  own  heart  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  opposite  dispositions.  No 
theosophical  speculation,  no  views  about 
one's  soul,  no  hopes  of  a  future  life,  no 
sacrifices,  no  penances,  no  external  aid, 
can  here  avail.  Nay,  more  than  this — 
reliance  on  one  or  all  of  these  expedients 
only  serves  to  turn  the  attention  away 
from  the  only  useful  struggle,  which  is 
the  struggle  after  self-conquest.  The 
other,  then  so  popular,  methods  are  all 
worse  than  useless,  they  are  actually  per- 
nicious. 

Now,  self-conquest  is  not  so  easy.  It 
must  be  carried  on  gradually,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  system,  or  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  effort  will  be  vain.  The  system 
put  forward  by  the  Buddha  is  well  known 
as  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  (in  Pali  the 
Ariyo  Atthangiko  Maggo),  that  is  to  say: 


1.  Right  Views. 

2.  Right  Aspirations. 

3.  Right  Speech. 

4.  Right  Conduct. 


5.  Right  Livelihood. 

6.  Right  Effort. 

7.  Right  Mindfulness. 

8.  Right  Rapture. 


To  have  reached  the  end  of  this  eightfold 
path,  to  have  made  each  of  its  eight  divis- 
ions part  and  parcel  of  one's  own  nature, 
to  have  become  all  that  it  implies,  is  Ara- 
hatship  or  Nirvana.  And  the  unshak- 
able emancipation  of   heart  which  the 
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Arahat  then  enjoys  is  described  as  the 
aim  and  the  essence,  the  pith  and  the 
goal,  of  Buddhism.1 

How  tame  it  must  have  seemed,  how 
empty,  how  pale,  compared  with  the  sac- 
rificial rites,  or  the  elaborate  penances,  or 
the  high-flown  theosophies  of  the  other 
religious  teachers !  One  can  almost  hear 
the  sneer  of  the  worldly-wise  superior 
person  of  that  day  against  the  "platitudes 
of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  ;v  one  can 
almost  feel  the  want  for  something  more 
supernatural,  more  striking,  that  would 

r      at  once  be  felt  by  lfche>  Aeosophists  on 
hearing  the  simplicity  of  this  new  doc- 

11  trine. 
-  Whether  one  agrees  with  Buddhism  or 
>  not,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  objections, 
at  least,  are  unfounded,  exaggerated.  It 
may  be  a  platitude  that  every  man  ought 
to  have  right  views.  It  is  not  a  platitude 
— moat  men  would  deny  it  (and  none 
more  contemptuously  than  the  superior 
person) — that  every  man  ought  to  have 
right  rapture.  It  was  not  only  not  a  plat 
itude,  it  was  either  a  colossal  blunder  or 
a  new  truth  of  the  very  greatest  weight, 
that  salvation  was  to  be  sought  in  a  state 
of  mind,  and  in  that  only.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  no  one  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  hitherto  put  forward  such  a 
doctrine.  And  it  certainly  was  not  a 
simple  matter  that  these  eight,  and  just 
these  eight,  should  have  been  held  to  be, 
in  themselves,  sufficient.  Nor  was  it  so 
simple  even  to  grasp  what  the  eight 
points,  thus  deliberately  chosen,  actually 
did,  and  did  not,  include  and  mean ;  still 
less  what  the  Path,  as  a  whole,  leads  up 
to  and  involves.  Whatever  else  it  was, 
early  Buddhism  was  a  most  original,  a 
most  carefully  thought  out  and  balanced 
system. 

This  system  is  explained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  186  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Buddhist  sacred  books. 
The  forty-third  of  these  Dialogues  is  de- 
voted to  the  elucidation  of  what  is  meant 
by  right  views.  It  will  be  well,  even  only 
as  a  specimen,  to  set  out  in  detail  what 
this  elucidation  is  as  explained  in  the  ninth 
of  the  Dialogues  of  lesser  length.  And,first, 
the  man  of  right  views  understands  what 
is  evil  and  what  is  good,  and  the  roots  of 
each.  And,  again,  he  knows  what  are  the 
four  bases  of  bodily  and  mental  life,  and 

i  Majjhima  I.,  205. 


how  these  bases  come  into  action  and 
afterwards  cease.  The  four,  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing,  are  food,  contact 
(through  the  senses  with  the  outside  world), 
mental  activity,  and  consciousness.  There 
is  no  mention  either  of  Brahma  or  of  a 
soul  or  of  intuitive  ideas.  As  a  conse- 
sequence  of  this  knowledge,  the  disciple 
gets  entirely  rid  of  sensuality  and  of  ill 
will  toward  other  beings,  for  he  roots  out 
of  his  heart  the  tendency  toward  the  pride 
that  arises  from  the  belief  in  an  ego  ;  and 
thus,  conquering  delusion  and  gaining 
wisdom,  he,  even  while  yet  in  this  present 
world,  makes  an  end  of  sorrow. 

And,  again,  he  knows  what  sorrow  is, 
and  its  origin  and  its  cessation — how  it  is 
bound  up  with  the  temporary  individual- 
ity resulting  from  the  evanescent  union  of 
the  five  groups  of  bodily  and  mental  qual- 
ities (which  go  to  make  up  each  individ- 
ual); how  it  results  from  craving,  and 
ceases  in  Arahatship. 

And,  again,  he  knows  what  old  age  and 
death  mean,  the  getting  aged  and  broken 
and  white  and  wrinkled,  the  approaching 
end  of  one's  allotted  span  of  life,  the 
breaking  up  of  one's  bodily  organs ;  and 
the  fall  out  of  the  class  of  beings  to  which 
one  belongs,  the  disintegration  of  the  five 
groups,  the  vanishing  away  from  the 
sphere  that  one  has  rilled — how  both  of 
them,  death  and  old  age,  come  from  birth, 
and  how  both  are  overcome  by  Arahat- 
ship. 

And,  again,  he  knows  about  birth  and 
becoming,  and  about  the  grasping  and 
thirst  from  which  they  come,  and  how  all 
of  these  cease  in  Arahatship. 

And  he  knows  about  the  sensations 
and  about  the  ideas  that  follow  thereon, 
how  they  arise  and  what  they  lead  to ; 
and  about  name,  and  form,  and  conscious- 
ness, and  mental  predispositions ;  how  all 
have  their  root  in  ignorance,  and  how 
ignorance  can  be  analyzed  ultimately  into 
tie  four  great  evils — lust  and  becoming, 
delusion,  and  unwisdom.  When  he  knows 
all  this,  then  is  his  insight  right,  his  views 
are  straight,  and  endowed  with  an  abid- 
ing trust  in  the  truth ;  he  has  entered  into 
the  realm  of  the  good  law. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one,  if 
asked  to  define  right  views,  would  give 
precisely  this  explanation.  We  have  here 
unfolded  to  us  what  was  then,  and  what  is 
still,  a  new  and  original  view  of  the  mys- 
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tery  of  life.  The  "  soul "  theory,  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  other  religious  sys- 
tems, is  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence. 
And  there  i9  no  reference  to  any  final 
causes.  There  is,  indeed,  a  constant  ref- 
erence to  causes  and  effects — very  often 
of  a  kind  that  must  seem  strange,  aod  at 
first  sight  almost  unintelligible.  But  the 
main  thesis  is  that  life  is  the  result  of  a 
temporary  collocation  of  conditions  that 
are  always  changing  and  are  constantly 
tending  to  dissolve.  To  be  able  to  trace 
the  rise  of  any  one  state  from  the  imme- 
diately preceding  one  is  pait  of  "right 
views."  To  be  able  to  explain  the  ulti- 
mate and  necessary  first  cause,  or  causes, 
is  no  such  part.  It  is  implied  (and  is 
elsewhere  explicitly  stated)  that  to  have 
views  about  ultimate  questions  is  a  posi- 
tive danger,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  the 
man  who  holds  them  to  rest  on  them 
without  paying  that  strict  attention  to  the 
immediate  causes  that  it  is  so  important 
for  him  to  grasp. 

But  the  inevitable  limits  of  space  pre- 
clude any  further  comment  on  this  state- 
ment of  the  right  yiews  that  are  the  first 
thing  necessary  to  the  Noble  Path.  The 
right  aspirations  are  explained  in  the 
twenty-ninth  Dialogue.  Lowest  of  all 
comes  the  aspiration  after  a  sufficient  live- 
lihood, and  the  regard  and  respect  of  one's 
fellow-men.  Better  than  this  is  the  as- 
piration after  rectitude  of  life.  Better 
again  than  that  is  the  aspiration  after  the 
rapture  and  the  mental  peace  that  arise 
from  the  insight  of  meditation.  Still  bet- 
ter is  the  aspiration  after  certainty  of 
knowledge.  And  best  of  all  is  the  aspira- 
tion after  that  emancipation  of  heart  that, 
first  obtained  as  a  temporary,  momentary 
state,  may  by  continued  effort  be  made 
a  permanent  part  of  one's  very  being. 
That  is  the  thing — this  unshakable  eman- 
cipation of  heart — which  is  the  meaning, 
and  the  pith,  and  the  end  of  the  whole 
matter.1 

The  interpretations  of  right  speech  and 
conduct  and  livelihood  and  effort  are 
not  so  different  from  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing attached  to  similar  expressions  in  the 
West.  But  they  leave  out  everything  not 
in  harmony  with  the  above.  Right  live- 
lihood, it  may  be  added,  involves,  among 
other  things,  that  it  brings  hurt  or  danger 

1  Taken  in  abstract  from  Majjhima  I.,  pp.  192-197, 
where  the  reference  is  to  members  of  the  Order. 


to  no  living  thing — a  far-reaching  ethical 
proposition  that,  if  rigidly  observed,  would 
play  sad  havoc  with  many  modes  of  live- 
lihood highly  honored  in  the  present  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  West  Right  effort 
has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  getting 
on  and  making  money.  It  is  a  never- 
flagging  activity  of  the  mind  directed'  to 
ethical  ends.  And  the  important  place  it 
occupies  in  the  "Path"  is  in  striking 
contradiction  to  the  constant  hints  in  pop- 
ular literature  at  the  apathy  and  the  idle, 
dreamy  sort  of  existence  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  Buddhism. 

Right  mindfulness  would  be  almost  in- 
evitably misunderstood  by  Western  read- 
ers without  the  aid  of  commentary.  It 
means  a  constant  presence  of  mind  in  all 
the  ordinary  acts  of  life,  never  for  one 
moment  forgetful  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  phenomena  that 
are  ever  passing  before  one's  mental  vis- 
ion. This  is  set  out  in  detail  in  many 
passages  in  the  Sacred  Books,  and  two  of 
the  Dialogues  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
it.  There  it  is  laid  down  that  this  con- 
stant mental  alertness  is  the  only  method 
for  purification,  for  getting  beyond  grief 
and  woe,  for  putting  an  end  to  sorrow 
and  suffering,  for  the  realization  of  Nir- 
vana.1 

Finally,  right  rapture  is  the  peace  of 
heart  which  follows  on  the  sense  of  victory 
gained ;  and  is  realized  by  that  steadfast 
concentration  of  mind  in  which  the  sense 
of  "  This  is  I "  and  "  This  is  mine  "  has 
been  finally  got  rid  of  and  overcome.* 

The  system  is  pieced  together  like  a 
puzzle.  Each  detail  is  only  really  mas- 
tered when  its  particular  place  in  the 
system  is  kept  before  one's  mind.  An 
exposition  confined  to  the  necessarily  nar- 
row limits  of  such  an  article  as  the  pres- 
ent one  can  attempt  to  deal  with  only  the 
more  fundamental  and  general  features 
of  the  scheme.  To  any  one  who  will 
study  it,  it  is  full  of  suggestion  for  prac- 
tical application  in  the  ethics  of  to-day. 
And  its  great  value  is  the  aid  which  it 
affords  to  the  student  of  the  comparative 
history  of  the  development  of  human 
thought* 

1  See,  for  Instance,  Majjhima  I.,  55-61 

1  Compare  Anguttara  111,  32.  with  Milinda  325.  and 
Samyutta  IV. .297, 350, and  Drtamma Sangani  11/15, X 

'  Further  information  will  be  found  in  my  just  pub- 
lished "American  Lectures,"  and  in  the  authorities 
there  referred  to. 


Her  Only  Love 

By  Th.  Bentzon1 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Beilina  Phillips 


SHE  is  a  tall,  dark  girl  whose  beauty 
disappeared  long  before  she  was 
thirty,  driven  away  by  her  painful 
thinness ;  she  is  an  old  maid,  for  already 
more  than  one  silver  thread  shows  itself 
in  the  smooth  bands  framing  her  fore- 
head in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Yet  her 
black  eyes  burn  more  ardently  than  ever 
under  the  long  lashes  that  sweep  her 
pale  cheek  like  a  silken  fringe,  and  her 
smile,  which  was  always  slow  and  rare, 
has  assumed  an  indefinably  pathetic 
expression  which  makes  one  pause  and 
ponder. 

I  knew  that  smile  when  it  was  a  mere 
child's  smile,  and  from  year  to  year  I 
have  noticed  all  the  sadness,  as  well  as 
all  the  sweetness,  that  experience  has 
added  to  it 

Louise  Fe'rou,  Mademoiselle  Louise,  as 
they  call  her  in  her  neighborhood,  ordi- 
narily says  very  little,  except  when  a 
great  tide  of  feeling  carries  her  away ;  but 
all  her  words  would  say  less  about  her 
secret  than  the  involuntary  avowal  of  her 
sensitive  lips,  which  quiver,  palpitate,  and 
tremble  so  easily  ;  thereby,  in  spite  of  her 
silence,  betraying  all  that  she  would  wish 
to  hide. 

That  poor  workwoman  in  her  shabby 
clothes  leads  a  sublime  and  agitated  life 
alongside  of  her  apparent  daily  one,  in 
which  nothing  ever  happens.  In  short, 
she  has  loved,  she  still  loves  after  the 
manner  of  those  mystics  possessed  with 
the  rnadness  of  the  cross ;  but  this  love, 
all  made  up  of  self-sacrifice,  did  not  wing 
its  way  to  God,  nor  did  it  alight  on  a  man ; 
it  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
most  exalted  motherhood  in  this  virgin, 
expecting  no  reward  and  receiving  none. 

A  very  simple  story,  this  of  Louise, 
and,  alas  I  a  too  frequent  one :  wretched- 
ness in  a  joyless  home;  a  father  who 
was  neither  good  nor  bad,  a  skillful 
workman  at  times,  but  he  kept  on  drink- 
ing more  and  more,  and  when  drunk  he 
fell  below  the  level  of  brutes.  Then  the 
mother  went  about  lamenting   confiding 

i  Madame  TheYese  Blanc 


her  griefs  to  her  neighbors.  Little  Louise 
had  heard  the  same  refrain  ever  since  she 
could  catch  the  sense  of  the  words :  "  All 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  His  money, 
as  fast  as  he  earned  it,  went  for  drink — 
bad  stuff  that  poisoned  him ;  everything 
is  so  adulterated  nowadays !"  And  she 
— the  wife — was  beaten,  insulted,  con- 
demned to  give  birth  to  puny  children 
who  died  while  they  were  out  at  nurse, 
no  one  knew  why  1  Even  those  she  had 
tried  to  nurse  herself  had  died. 

"It  was  no  wonder,  considering  her 
everlasting  troubles  1"  she  said.  She  never 
had  a  moment's  quiet  or  peace.  There 
was  hardly  any  one  except  the  little 
one  to  bring  home  a  few  sous  regu- 
larly— a  brave  little  girl.  The  woman  to 
whom  she  was  apprenticed,  while  she  got 
more  out  of  the  child  than  was  her  due — 
employers  are  never  just — still  some- 
times gave  her  a  trifle;  and,  besides, 
errands  to  customers'  houses  now  and 
then  put  a  small  coin  in  the  way  of  those 
who  run  them. 

Louise,  bareheaded  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  ran  about  enough  to  wear  out 
her  feet,  while  waiting  to  be  allowed  to 
wear  out  her  little,  red,  chilblained  fingers 
with  sewing ;  and  all  her  little  gains  were 
handed  over,  without  the  subtraction  of 
the  least  coin,  to  Madame  Fe'rou,  who 
always  limited  herself  to  the  same  thanks : 
"  Ah  I  if  your  father  only  cared  1" 

"  Yes,  if  father  only  cared  1"  the  child 
would  repeat,  when,  tired  out  at  night, 
she  tumbled  on  her  corded  bed.  And 
a  dull  rage  against  her  unworthy  father's 
vices  used  to  overcome  her,  mixed 
with  a  sort  of  contempt  for  her  ever- 
complaining  and  inefficient  mother's 
weakness.  She  knew  how  to  protect  her, 
nevertheless,  for  the  drunkard  was  afraid 
of  nothing  but  the  unflinching  look  of 
two  big  black  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  on  a 
mad  dog,  and  that  little  voice  which  said : 
"  Come  I  Get  to  bed  quickly,  and  let  us 
sleep ;  you  can  finish  smashing  the  chairs 
Lo-morrow !"  That  confident  and  intrepid 
little  voice,  though  it  was  so  shrill  and 
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thin,  covered  up  his  oaths  and  stammer- 
ings, and  made  him  obey. 

What  became  of  filial  respect  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  ?  Alas !  it  had  never 
entered  into  consideration.  The  plain  : 
law,.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
is  a  beautiful  law,  but  it  is  not  always 
practicable.  Louise  would  have  found  it 
more  difficult  to  carry  out  than  any  one 
else,  although  she  was  ready  to  kill  her- 
self working  to  feed  those  who  so  little 
deserved  to  be  honored.  Besides,  work 
was  not  disagreeable  to  her — on  the  con- 
trary. Her  daily  task  took  her  away  from 
her  sordid  lodgings,  where  a  worn-out 
woman's  carelessness  allowed  disorder 
and  untidiness  to  reign  supreme.  It  was 
a  treat  to  breathe  fresh  air  while  running  * 
on  errands,  even  with  a  heavy  box  on  her 
arm,  especially  when  she  could  manage 
to  spend  five  minutes  of  delicious  loitering 
on  die  bridges.  For,  all  unconsciously, 
Louise  felt  the  beauty  of  the  incompara- 
ble quays  along  the  Seine  and  their 
changing  aspects  at  all  the  various  hours 
of  the  day.  She  often  leaned  on  the  par- 
apet to  look  around  with  a  strange  de- 
light in  her  heart,  now  glancing  at  the 
gray  outline  of  the  towers  and  belfries  of 
old  Paris  in  the  gray  mist,  now  at  red 
sunsets  against  which  false  minarets 
loomed  in  bold  Oriental  relief — she  did 
not  call  them  minarets,  yet  their  strange 
look  made  her  travel  very  far — oh, 
so  far !  But  what  she  preferred  above 
all  else  was  the  river  itself,  the  water  with 
its  silent  agitation  and  its  great  swirls  of 
moire  widening  and  multiplying  in  the 
sun.  Long  afterwards  she  acknowledged 
this.  "  Yes,  it  was  the  river  that  made  me 
lose  most  time  ;  there  is  no  worse  coun- 
selor; one  could  grow  numb  for  hours 
at  a  time  just  looking  at  it  glide  past,  so 
softly,  without  anything  hurrying  it  It 
seemed  to  get  into  my  eyes,  into  my  head, 
and  carried  me  away  like  a  straw." 

The  river  and  flowers.  ...  In  spring, 
when  the  chestnut-trees  unfurled  their 
white  plumes,  Louise  used  to  go  far  out 
of  her  way  to  greet  their  appearance  in 
the  Luxembourg  and  Tuileries  gardens, 
and  then  found  fault  with  herself  for  hav- 
ing robbed  her  mistress  of  her  time ;  for 
she  had  those  qualms  of  scrupulous  hon- 
esty which,  in  default  of  other  delicate 
feelings,  are  much  more  frequent  among 
common   people   than    in    society.     She 


loved  flowers  too  much]  The  perfume 
of  invisible  lilacs  breathed  over  a  garden 
wall  was  enough  to  make  her  feel  happy, 
and  the  few  pennies  levied  on  her  salary 
for,  her  personal  expenses  at  very  distant 
intervals  never  went  but  one  way — for  the 
little  bouquet  of  ^violets  which  rolled  by 
so  temptingly  hi  a  handcart  SJie  used 
to  keep  it  a  whole  week  in  theNoWs  of 
her  dress,  even  when  it  was  faded"  and 
withered  ;  it  represented  all  that  was  de- 
licious, all  inaccessible  superfluity. 

Many  things  that  Louise  has  uncon- 
sciously told  me,  in  her  often  incorrect 
language,  which  at  times  nevertheless  con- 
tained perfect  discoveries  in  picturesque 
expression,  about  what  was  beautiful  and 
poetic  in  her  neglected  childhood,  might 
seem  improbable  to  those  who  da  not 
know  how  near  the  Parisian  workwoman 
is  to  being  an  artist,  by  the  keenness  of 
her  impressions  and  the  subtlety  of  her 
taste. 

Her  years  of  apprenticeship  were  not 
her  worst ;  far  from  it  The  badly  ven- 
tilated, overheated  workroom,  with  its 
heavy  atmosphere,  its  unwholesome  con- 
tacts, came  later  on.  And  every  evening 
there  was  that  abhorred  return  to  the  hid- 
eousness  of  family  life.  If  the  sound  of  a 
quarrel  did  not  reach  her  as  soon  as  she 
came  to  the  staircase,  Louise  made  up  her 
mind,  with  all  the  calmness  of  accepted 
habit,  either  that  her  father  was  dead 
drunk,  or  else  had  not  come  home,  which 
meant  that  she  would  have  to  run  to  the 
station-house  next  morning  and  claim  him. 
More  frequently  F&ou  was  tyaVwg  a 
racket,  and  she  had  to  save  her  mother 
from  being  beaten  black  and  blue,  though 
she  was  so  tiresome,  she  had  to  confess  it 
to  herself,  so  wearing  with  her  everlasting 
and  useless  recriminations !  To  do  that 
she  would  boldly  thrust  herself  between 
the  victim  and  the  raised  fist,  which,  how- 
ever, had  never  fallen  on  her  slender 
little  person.  The  black  eyes  certainly 
had  a  magnetic  power.  Still,  while  she 
protected  her  mother  against  her  father 
and  her  father  against  himself,  Louise, 
her  heart  sickened  with  disgust,  loved 
neither  of  them. 

Yet  she  knew  what  it  was  to  love.  She 
had  loved  with  all  her  heart  a  tame  spar- 
row, which  would  perch  on  her  shoulder 
and  come  hopping  to  get  a  crumb  of 
bread  from  her  lips ;  she  had  loved  it  and 
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bemoaned  its  loss,  for,  frightened  by  the 
father's  stupid  anger,  the  poor  little  thing 
had  flown  away  one  day,  and  was  not 
able  to  recognize,  once  it  was  out  in  the 
dark  yard  framed  by  uniform  buildings, 
the  window  where  its  cage  swung.  Louise 
could  still  remember  long  afterwards,  with 
an  intensity  which  brought  the  tears  to 
her  eyes,  the  despair  she  felt  at  finding 
the  empty  cage,  and  the  heartbreaking 
uselessness  of  the  bunch  of  chickweed 
brought  home  as  a  titbit,  and  the  sleep- 
less nights  during  which  her  lively  im- 
agination had  pictured  all  the  perils,  all 
the  tortures,  which  await  a  tame  sparrow 
pursued  by  cats  and  pecking  at  every 
window-pane.  For  months  she  thought 
she  recognized  her  pet  in  every  sparrow 
she  met ;  and  then  she  swore  to  herself 
that  she  would  never  have  another  com- 
panion— she  had  suffered  too  much  at 
losing  it. 

That  sparrow  had  her  first  love;  she 
thought  that  it  alone  had  deserved  it. 
Her  workroom  associates  did  not  please 
her  much;  she  did  not  like  the  secrets 
they^  whispered  to  each  other  so  suspi- 
ciously, nor  the  vulgar  songs,  nor  the  ugly 
stories  which  seemed  to  be  their  favorite 
pastime.  She  was  but  vaguely  acquaint- 
ed with  good  and  evil,  but  certain  beings 
have  an  instinctive  moral  cleanliness. 
Nothing  had  developed  this  instinct  in 
Louise ;  no  religious  instruction,  nor  any 
)ther.  She  just  knew  how  to  read,  write, 
ind  count.  One  needs  time  for  learning 
)ne's  catechism,  and  time  was  what  she 
lad  least  of,  little  as  she  had  of  other 
hings.  True,  she  did  at  times,  while 
unning  her  errands,  go  into  some  beauti- 
nl  church  to  get  warm,  to  rest  a  bit,  to 
sn joy  the  strange  peace  which  she  found 
here  only,  in  the  silence,  the  solitude, 
tnd  the  semi  darkness  just  pierced  by 
he  vacillating  gleams  of  golden  lamps. 
Vnd  if,  perchance,  the  organ's  solemn 
'oice  filled  the  great  nave,  she  would 
>urst  into  sobs ;  yet  she  never  would  have 
[reamed  of  calling  these  fugitive  impres- 
ions  piety.  Her  father  had  always  sneer- 
d  at  pious  people  in  her  presence,  and 
he  anti-clerical  newspapers  on  the  table 
m  which  he  slept  off  his  drunkenness, 
esting  his  head  on  his  folded  arms,  were 
ot  calculated  to  teach  her  that  she  had 
soul.  Her  mother  went  to  mass  once 
r  twice  a  year,  but  only  on  condition  of 


having  a  Sunday  dress ;  so  the  little  girl 
naturally  took  to  thinking  that  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  was  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  well-dressed  people.  Where  would  this 
total  absence  of  principles  have  led  her 
in  time,  if  the  great  love  which  suddenly 
came  to  fill  her  life  had  not  intervened  ? 
No  one  knows.  However  it  may  have 
been,  up  to  her  fifteenth  year  Louise  had 
too  many  worries — "head-breakers,"  as 
she  called  them — to  become  acquainted 
with  temptation,  save  at  the  rare  moments 
when  a  ray  of  sunshine,  a  flower,  a  bird, 
had  made  her  feel  that  she  would  have 
loved  to  play  the  truant. 

The  beauty  of  things  confusedly  felt  in 
a  glimpse  of  nature,  by  means  of  one  of 
those  impressions  of  art  which  arise  from 
the  mere  sight  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  now 
and  then  helped  her  to  forget  that  which 
made  her  suffer  more  than  anything  else — 
shame — the  worst  of  all  tortures  for  the 
proud — the  shame  of  having  to  say  to 
one's  self,  •'  That  drunkard  reeling  along 
against  the  walls  and  hooted  at  by  the 
boys  is  my  father;  that  chatterer,  who 
betrays  all  our  saddest  secrets  to  every 
one  she  meets,  is  my  mother  " — this  shame 
is  more  unbearable  than  cold  and  hunger 
or  long  hours  of  overwork  ! 

Though  silent,  Louise's  active  imagina- 
tion embroidered  ceaselessly  on  this  sad 
theme,  when  she  was  not  busy  with  the 
more  material  problems  which  weighed 
upon  her  daily:  the  rent  to  pay,  the 
baker's  bill,  the  serious  question  of  coals 
in  winter,  the  money  for  the  nurse  where 
the  little  sister  boarded.  This  little  sister 
had  come  late,  when  no  one  wanted  her, 
and  was  still  vegetating  in  a  distant  village, 
given  up  to  those  mercenary  hands  who 
carry  off  the  Parisian  workmen's  children 
pell-mell  with  hospital  waifs. 

"  She'll  die  like  the  rest,  no  doubt,  and 
the  money  will  be  lost,"  thought  Louise ; 
"  but,  at  least,  she  won't  die  through  any 
fault  of  mine." 

A  woman  she  met  in  the  workroom  had 
told  her  that  babies  who  were  not  well 
paid  for  were  often  so  neglected  that  they 
died,  and  this  thought  haunted  her.  The 
unmarried  workwoman  referred  to  had  left 
her  child  with  decent  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris ;  she  liked  to  speak  of 
what  was  evidently  her  pride,  the  aim  of  her 
life,  and  Louise  never  wearied  of  listening 
to  her.     This  girl  inspired  her  with  more 
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sympathy  and  confidence  than  the  others.; 
she  never  judged  her,  never  considered 
as  her  fault  the  embarrassment  in  which 
she  was  placed  by  the  intentional  aban- 
donment of  a  good-for-nothing ;  she  sim- 
ply said  to  herself  that  the  girl  had  had 
no  luck.  The  fact  that  a  mother  should 
deprive  herself  of  all  in  order  to  bring  up 
her  child  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  duty,  one 
of  those  natural  duties,  the  only  ones  she 
understood,  although  she  herself,  some- 
what later,  was  unconsciously  to  rise  so 
far  above  them. 

One  Sunday,  seized  with  a  singular 
curiosity,  she  proposed  to  accompany  the 
young  mother  to  see  "  her  little  one." 
This  was  a  memorable  day  in  Louise's 
life.  The  sort  of  a  suburb  they  went  to 
deserved  at  most  the  modest  name  of  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  but  for  one  who  has 
never  left  her  squalid  street  it  is  quite  an 
ocean  voyage  to  go  down  the  Seine  in  a 
steamboat,  and  a  group  of  trees  at  the 
edge  of  a  dusty  road  has  all  the  enchant- 
ment of  a  forest.  Louise  went  to  the 
country  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
day ;  the  intoxication  of  the  open  air,  the 
immensity  of  the  sky,  no  longer  broken 
by  lines  of  roofs  or  the  smoke  of  chim- 
neys, the  fresh  perfume  of  the  new-mown 
hay,  the  twittering  under  leafy  coverts, 
the  buzz  of  insects  crazed  by  the  sun- 
light— all  these  new  things  had  their  share 
in  the  ineradicable  impression  she  brought 
away  with  her.  To  have  a  child  to  take 
care  of,  to  kiss,  to  spoil  I  What  a  de- 
light 1  How  much  happier  this  poor  girl, 
whom  every  one  pitied,  was  than  she,  who 
had  nothing  but  her  parents  1  .  .  .  And  a 
passionate  aspiration  carried  her  wholly 
towards  her  little  absent  sister.  The  child 
must  come  home,  she  must  1  But  how 
could  she  assume  this  new  responsibility  ? 
Everything  depended  on  her  even  now. 
Her  father  worked  only  now  and  then, 
when  he  felt  like  it — accidentally,  as  it 
were — and  even  then  .  .  .  Louise  had 
finally  given  up  going  to  take  him  out  of 
the  station-house. 

"  Oh,  if  he  could  only  stay  there  for 
good  and  all  I" 

.  She  expressed  this  somewhat  undutiful 
sentiment  to  a  kind  person  who  had 
brought  the  toper  home  and  asked  some- 
thing for  his  trouble : 

"Upon  my  word,  I'd  rather  give  ypu 
twice  as  much  tp  keep  him  J" 


Louise,  however,  was  beginning  to  jean 
good  wages,  and  her  authority  was  increas- 
ing in  that  home,  between  a  mother  who 
had  no  will  at  all  and  a  degraded  father. 
So  she  was  listened  to  when  she  declared 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  have 
her  little  sister  home. 

"As  for  what  awaits  her  in  life,  it's 
a  great  pity  that  she  got  along  better 
than  the  others  1"  said  F&ou,  philosophi- 
cally, for  he  sometimes  found  a  certain 
kind  of  pessimism  that  he  made  use  of  in 
his  cups.  Nevertheless,  he  went  and  got 
drunk  to  celebrate  the  growth  of  the 
family  circle. 

Madame  Fe*rou  was  loud  in  her  excla- 
mations on  finding  the  little  thing  so  frail 
She  was  sure  that  she  "wouldn't  live  two 
days  I"  But  Louise,  being  near  the  age 
when  she  herself  could  be  a  mother,  felt 
the  maternal  thrill,  which  is  the  deepest 
thrill  of  love,  before  that  unwashed,  badly 
dressed,  and  undeveloped  creature  that 
was  in  rags  and  could  hardly  talk  even 
in  a  rude  country  dialect  She  threw  her 
arms  around  the  little,  frightened,  scream- 
ing savage,  carried  her  off  to  her  room, 
with  a  wild  joy  at  being  the  only  one  to 
appreciate  her,  put  her  in  her  own  bed, 
caressed  and  appeased  her,  and,  while  she 
slept,  swore  faithfully  that  she  should 
never  know  all  that  had  made  her,  Louise, 
suffer  so  much ;  that  she  should  never 
be  hungry  or  cold,  never  be  present  at 
those  brutal  scenes  which  seem  like  mur- 
der to  children,  never  have  to  run  home 
alone,  in  rain  or  snow,  through  the  streets 
from  the  workshop ;  that  she  should  have 
something  else  to  do  besides  drawing  a 
needle  and  thread  ten  and  twelve  hours  at  a 
stretch  in  a  stuffy  place,  next  to  vicious  little 
girls  of  the  worst  type ;  she  swore  that  she 
should  be  happy,  and  educated,  and  well 
dressed,  and  well  married  to  wind  up  with ; 
in  a  word,  that  she  should  have  all  that 
her  big  sister  never  had  had.  And  from 
that  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  big 
sister's  person  was  put  in  the  background ; 
that  she  no  longer  had  a  real,  personal 
life,  that  her  sole  part  was  to  defend,  pro- 
tect, and  adore  the  other  one.  She  abdi- 
cated eirly.  Not  long  ago,  remembering 
the  regular  profile,  the  thick  tresses  of 
former  days,  her  slenderness,  and  her  ac- 
tive gait,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  her  : 

"A  good  many  persons  most  have 
though^you  pretty,  wy  poor  Louise  I" 
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■-  Shrugging  her  shoulders,  she  answered : 
'•*■"  Certainly ;  there  are  always  plenty  of 
fellows  on  the  street  ready  to  speak  to 
gkls." 

"I  don't  mean  those." 

*'Oh,  you  mean  something  serious? 
Bah !  as  if  one  ever  had  time  to  think  of 
Such  things  I" 

It  was  just  as  it  had  been  with  relig- 
ion.    Always  the  same  lack  of  time. 

11  Were  you  never  romantic,  Louise  ?" 

"  There  is  no  romance  for  such  as  I 
am.  They  sometimes  used  to  lend  me 
novels  at  the  shop.  And  I  wouldn't  have 
let  my  little  sister  read  them,  you  may  be 
sure  !  But  there  were  always  beautiful 
ladies  in  them,  rich  ladies,  who  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do  but  listen  to  the  sweet 
things  told  them.  Oh,  it  must  be  very 
nice  as  long  as  it  la»ts,  but,  after  all,  it's 
much  the  same  as  what  happens  to  poor 
girls  like  us,  when  they  let  themselves  go. 
I've  seen  too  many  of  those  stories  in  my 
life  to  care  for  looking  for  them  in  books. 
No,  I  never  made  much  of  novels.  What 
I  would  have  liked,  if  I  could  have  had  it, 
if  I  had  known  enough,  was  music.  .  .  . 
Yes,  music  and  verses." 

*•  What  kind  of  verses  ?  Tell  me  about 
them." 

"Well,  there  were  four.  .  .  .  You'll 
laugh,  but  I've  said  them  over  and  over 
again  to  myself  as  I  sat  sewing,  until  I 
really  imagined  they  were  my  own ;  they 
used  to  beat  with  my  heart,  come  and 
go  with  my  breath ;  they  seemed  to  give 
me  air  and  a  breeze  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  ...  I  couldn't  do  without 
them." 

And  in  a  dreamy  voice  Louise  recited : 
"  Butterflies,  white  as  the  snow, 

Are  flying  in  swarms  o'er  the  sea ; 

When  can  I — do  let  me  know- 
Wing  the  air's  blue  roadway  with  ye  ? 

"  I  caught  many  others  like  that  in 
newspapers,  by  chance,  forgetting  the 
beginnings  and  the  ends ;  I  kept  just  the 
parts  I  needed — for  instance,  just  enough 
to  imagine  the  ocean,  or  to  fancy  I  really 
saw  the  butterflies  going  by.  *  Wing  the 
air's  blue  roadway' — is  that  not  lovely  ?" 
.   "  Don't  you  know  whose  they  are  ?" 

"  No,  and  I  don't  care.  I  know  noth- 
ing at  all.  It's  been  said  to  me  often 
enough !"  And  a  great  sigh  raised  her 
hollow  chest. 

*' You'U  new  make  me  believe  that 


you  could  not  have  married,  if  you  had 
wished  to,  Louise." 

Her  expressive  eyebrows  contracted 
slightly,  her  lips  parted  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  .  .  .  once  ...  I  was 
no  longer  very  young.  But  it  would  have 
separated  us.     I  didn't  want  to.  .  .  ." 

And  I  understood  that  it  was  only  one 
more  sacrifice  made  to  the  idol.  This 
idol's  name,  by  predestination  no  doubt, 
was  Aime'e,  a  tiny  idol,  the  most  fragile 
one  ever  surrounded  by  offerings  and 
incense — one  of  those  delicate  Parisian 
blossoms  that  sometimes,  by  a  miracle, 
bloom  on  a  dung-heap.  To  look  at  her 
one  would  have  said  that  in  that  slight 
little  blonde,  with  her  convex  forehead, 
her  determined  chin,  her  somewhat  hard 
manners  and  physiognomy,  the  brain  was 
being  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
heart;  but  the  very  rarity  of  her  proofs  of 
affection  made  them  all  the  more  precious 
to  Louise's  mind.  When  Aime'e  kissed  her 
or  merely  seemed  pleased  with  a  gift,  she 
felt  that  this  was  enough  to  do  wonders 
for ;  and,  in  fact,  she  did  wonders  all  the 
time,  working  nights  as  she  did  all  day, 
and  always  ready  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  overtime.  If  her  eyes  closed  with 
fatigue  over  her  work,  she  saw  a  rosy 
little  face  that  was  once  so  pale,  a  child's 
face  that  owed  her  its  dimples  and  its 
pretty  color,  smile  at  her,  crying :  "  Work, 
work !  go  on,  any  way — it's  for  me  I"  And 
her  ne«dle  would  start  afresh  and  run  on 
like  a  horse  that  generously  gives  his 
speed  though  he  be  half  foundered,  when 
he  knows  that  the  victory  depends  on  him. 
An  iron  constitution  upheld  her  in  her 
fatigue.  When  Louise  was  born,  Ferou 
had  not  yet  destroyed  his  herculean 
strength  by  alcohol,  and  his  wife  was  still 
young,  though  now  it  seemed  difficult  to 
think  that  she  had  ever  been  so. 

"  Everything  goes  to  that  young  one 
now,"  growled  the  drunkard.  "No  one 
else  in  the  house  counts  for  anything. 
She'd  let  her  father  go  without  tobacco 
to  give  her  a  toy  1" 

In  reality  Louise  allowed  no  one  to 
make  any  sacrifices  but  herself.  Under 
the  pretext  that  she  now  had  "  custom- 
ers," and  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  try  on  dresses  in  a  den,  she  rented  an 
independent  room  on  the  same  story  of 
the  house,  furnished  it  neatly,  and  put 
her  little  sister  in  it,  as  in  an  ivory  tower, 
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where  she  would  be  sheltered  from  every- 
thing— from  misery,  bad  influences,  the 
brawling  of  her  parents,  whom  she  would 
not  let  the  child  see  unless  they  were  in 
"  fit  condition."  Before  going  to  school, 
Aim&  had  her  chocolate,  while  her  sister 
breakfasted  hastily,  unnoticed  by  the  little 
one,  on  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese.  To 
make  up  for  this,  Louise  used  to  turn 
and  darn  for  herself  an  old  alpaca  dress 
that  was  all  rusty,  and  which  she  wore 
winter  and  summer  alike.  For  a  time  she 
thought  she  liked  pretty  clothes;  for  a 
short  period  of  frivolity  she  had  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  a  ribbon  or  a  pair  of  cuffs, 
but  henceforward  her  only  coquetry  was 
for  Aim£e. 

Aim&  had  come  at  the  decisive  hour 
when  her  big  sister  had  felt  herself  even 
more  alone  than  formerly.  Alone  1  Louise 
never  found  any  other  word  to  express 
the  emptiness  of  her  starved  heart  or  the 
differences  of  nature  which  separated  her 
from  her  surroundings.  And  now  she 
was  no  longer  alone.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  Aim^e  should  never  dream  of  thank- 
ing her,  because  all  the  obligations,  all 
the  causes  for  gratitude,  were  on  her  side. 
She  owed  her  this  delicious  plenitude, 
and  the  darling  had  such  lovely  qualities  I 
Louise  went  into  ecstasies  over  her  per- 
fections. 

"As  if  all  children  were  not  alike," 
moaned  Madame  F&ou,  incredu'ously. 
"  It's  all  your  fancy.  It  won't  do  her 
much  good  going  to  school  all  the  time  ! 
It  would  do  better  to  train  her  to  take 
my  place  little  by  little,  now  that  I'm  not 
able  to  do  housework  for  others." 

"  Housework  !"  retorted  Louise,  indig- 
nantly. "  No  housework,  nor  dressmak- 
ing I  She's  above  all  that.  Don't  you 
see  that  she's  always  at  the  head  of  her 
class  ?  Her  teachers  say  that  she  learns 
all  she  wants  to  without  any  trouble. 
Such  a  good,  reasonable,  studious  child ! 
She'll  .  .  .  Yes,  you'll  succeed,  my  treas- 
ure!" she  would  say  to  her  little  sister. 

And  in  reality  the  latter  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  succeed.  She  had  a  firm 
will,  and  a  character  to  match.  The 
tender,  foolish,  and  passionate  things  that 
Louise  said  to  her  wearied  her  a  little  as 
being  exaggerations  to  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  respond ; 
but,  none  the  less,  she  felt  that  her  sister's 
affection  was  a  power  that  it  was  in  her 


interest  to  treat  carefully,  and  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  caressed  in  the  somewhat 
impatient,  nervous  fashion  of  a  kitten, 
that  is  seeking  a  means  of  escape  even 
while  enduring  your  caresses.  As  for 
Aim&,  being  ambitious  and  persevering, 
she  measured  the  journey  of  her  life  by 
the  success  she  gained ;  as  her  sister  had 
said,  she  got  on,  thanks  to  the  facilities 
nowadays  granted  to  poor  girls  to  obtain 
an  education.  The  day  she  gained  her 
first  diploma,  F&ou,  who  had  wanted  to 
celebrate  the  event  in  his  way,  had  a 
terrible  attack,  followed  by  many  others, 
during  which  he  saw  rats  racing  about, 
and  so  passed  from  inoffensive  to  furious 
delirium.  He  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital. Aim&'s  pride  suffered  much  more 
than  her  heart  from  this.  She  let  Louise 
go  to  see  their  father  all  alone,  and  take 
him  a  thousand  little  dainties,  and  she 
let  her  bury  him  all  alone,  too,  when  he 
died,  burnt  up  by  brandy. 

Louise  bought  and  made  up  all  the 
family  mourning ;  paid  all  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  nursed  her  mother,  who  had 
taken  to  her  bed  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted now  she  was  no  longer  beaten. 

Her  sister,  however,  watched  her  with- 
out any  show  of  feeling — nay,  even  with  a 
certain  kind  of  haughty  pity.  That  fa- 
tiguing life,  devoted  to  manual  labor, 
seemed  to  her  the  most  distasteful  in  the 
world  ;  the  horror  and  contempt  she  felt 
for  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  stimulate 
her  efforts  in  another  direction. 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said,  "  that  in 
wearing  yourself  out  as  you  do,  jny  poor 
Louise,  you  have  never  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing anything  aside." 

And  Louise,  out  of  delicacy,  never  ex- 
plained why  she  had  not  been  able  to 
economize ;  why  she  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  certain  opportunities  for  bettering 
her  position,  which  would  have  made  her 
leave  her  family. 

"  My  daughter  Aim&  wants  to  enter 
the  Normal  School,"  said  Madame  Ftfrou, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  her  neighbors. 
"  She  knows  how  to  manage  better  than 
her  sister,  who  was  not  stupid  either,  but 
who,  after  all,  will  never  be  anything  but-  a 
seamstress  on  day's  wages,  unable  to  put 
aside  a  penny." 

While  her  tears  still  continued  to  flow 
under  the  majestic  crape  head-dress  she 
now  wore*  Madame  F&ou  no  longer  remem- 
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bered  her  former  objections  to  science; 
she  had  been  told  that  education  paid. 
The  little  one  had  been  right  in  going  in 
for  an  education,  for.  she  was  just  about 
to  succeed.  As  for.  attributing  any  of  the 
merit  of  this  success  to-  Louise's  efforts, 
it  never  entered  her  mind;  nor  did  it 
.  ever  enter  AimeVs.  Proud  and  quite 
sure  of  herself,  she  considered  life  a  game 
to  be  won,  and  found  herself  a  very  skill- 
ful player.  And  in  this  she  was  quite  right. 
It  was  a  wonder  to  find  so  much  clear  . 
common  sense  and  ability  in  the  daughter 
of  a  drunkard.  Aime'e  would  have  given 
a  vigorous  contradiction  to  the  theories  of 
atavism,  if  her  physical  strength  had  equal- 
ed her  intellectual  powers.  Threatened 
with  a  nervous  disease,  she  needed  expen- 
sive medicines,  special  baths  and  food,  and 
Louise's  fairy  needle  provided  all  that, 
and  provided  so  well  that  she  ended  by 
paying  for  her  little  sister's  health  with 
her  own;  growing  old  before  her  time, 
losing  her  freshness  and  her  flesh,  she 
became  actually  homely. 

"  She  neglects  herself  too  much ;  but, 
after  all,  how  could  she,  at  her  age  and 
with  such  a  face,  have  a  proper  taste  for 
dress  ?"  thought  Aimee,  every  time  Louise 
tried  a  new  dress  on  her. 

She  ought  to  have  noticed  that  one  can 
feel  cold  at  any  age,  and  that  her  sister 
did  without  a  winter  cloak. 

"All  habit,"  mused  Aime'e,  with  her 
hands  in  her  muff. 

After  a  difficult  examination,  Aimee's 
overstrained,  over-excited  nerves  felt  the 
effort — she  became  anaemic.  The  physi- 
cians advised  sea-bathing,  and  Louise 
thought  she  would  go  mad  when  she 
recognized  that  these  were  beyond  her 
means.  She  would  have  signed  a  cove- 
nant with  Satan  to  have  the  invalid  sud- 
denly transported  to  some  sea-beach  ;  she 
cast  looks  of  hatred  upon  all  unknown 
young  girls  who  seemed  to  her  rich 
enough  to  procure  this  luxury ;  she  had 
Anarchistic  violences  of  feeling  against  all 
*  who  owned  anything.  Her  despair  soft- 
ened even  Aimee,  who,  consoling  her  in 
her  peculiar  way,  would  say : 

"  Poor  sister !  Whafs  to  be  done  ? — it's 
not  your  fault  that  you  earn  so  little !"  in 
a  tone  which  implied :  "  If  /were  you,  I 
should  be  able  to  earn  more." 

A  wonderful  piece  of  good  luck  came 
to  help  them.     In  her   odd    moments, 


which  moans  at  times  when  others  rest 
and  sleep,  Louise  used  to  work  for  a 
former  saleswoman,  who  had  become  the 
housekeeper  of  her  now  wealthy  and  re- 
tired employers.  While  trying  on  the 
voluminous  waist  of  thfe  buxom  matron, 
she  learned  that  u  the  family  "  were 
about  to  stait  for  Treport,.and  looking 
for- a  person  "with  diploma,"  who  would 
teach  the  children  during  the  vacation, 
for  her  board  and  lodging.  Louise  nearly 
drove  the  scissors  into  her  customer'*  skin 
as  she  was  cutting  out  the  neck  of  her 
dress,  but  managed  to  stammer :  - 

"  I  think  I've  got  what  you  want" 

And  she  enumerated  in  detail  all  the 
talents  and  merits  of  a  "  very  nice  young 
lady  "  she  knew.  Two  days  later — how 
long  those  days  and  nights  seemed  to 
Louise  I — the  providential  agent  returned 
bringing  good  news : 

"  Madame  thought  the  person  might 
suit,  but  would  like  to  sec  her."  And  then 
only  did  Louise  confess  that  she  had 
spoken  of  her  sister* 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  my  girl,"  said  the 
fat  woman,  very  plainly.  "  I'll  be  frank 
with  you;  this  may  spoil  everything. 
They'll  be  afraid  that  the  teacher  has  not 
learned  good  enough  manners  in  a  work- 
man's family,  and  all  the  more  as  your 
father  .  .  .  In  short,  as  you  understand — 
let  me  manage  the  whole  thing,  and 
don't  you  appear-  in  it." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Louise,  •  "  I  won't 
breathe.  Make  up  any  story  you  please. 
As  long  as  my  sister  has  what  she  needs  1" 

She  never  suspected  with  what  pleasure 
Aime'e  had  consented  to  keep  quiet  about 
her  humble  origin,  and  her  relationship 
to  the  seamstress,  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  one  thing  that  Louise's  honest 
soul  could  not  conceive,  which,  however, 
should  have  struck  her  long  before,  if  she 
had  not  been  going  on  in  a  dream  of  self- 
denial.  A  barrier,  imperceptible  at  first, 
but  which  grew  day  by  day,  was  rising 
between  the  one  who  had  stripped  herself 
of  all,  and  the  chosen  one  to  whom  she 
had  given  all.  Aime'e  no  longer  spoke  to 
Louise  of  her  studies,  feeling  $urej  that 
she  would  not  be  understood ;  it  pained 
her  to  have  to  live  with  a  person  w$o  had 
read  so  little  and  spelled  so  poorly,  and  who 
made  grammatical  mistakes  in  conversa- 
tion ;  unconsciously  she  gently  pushed  her 
back  to  the  inferior  rank  of  purveyor  and 
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servant;  she  sought  her  equals — young 
girls  provided  with  that  semi-culture  which 
makes  great  demands  and  great  preten- 
sions; in  short,  she  impatiently  awaited 
her  admission  to. the  /Normal  School, 
which  would  permit  her  to  withdraw  from 
her  family  for  good. 

The  day  that  Arm^e  attained  the  goal 
so  ardently  desired,  she  said  to  the  per- 
sons who  congratulated  her : 

"  Yes,  the .  future  belongs  to  me  I  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  owe  nothing  to 
any  one  but  yourself  1  I  can  well  say 
that  I  have  made  myself  whatever  I  am  1" 

Louise  thought  that  Aimtfe  was  right, 
after  all,  and  that  she  had  gained  every- 
thing at  the  point  of  the  sword,  as  it  were. 
At  most,  all  that  had  been  done  in  her  be- 
half was  to  keep  off  some  material  cares 
from  her,  and  not  force  her  to  think  of 
the  mean  necessities  of  every-day  life. 

It  was  something,  no  doubt,  but  so  little 
when  one  considered  retrospectively  the 
amount  of  accomplished  work  !  Had  even 
she,  Louise  herself,  been  much  more  than 
the  fly  on  the  wagon-shaft  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  she 
had  loved  her,  ah !  loved  her  so  much  I 
Love  is  the  great  supporter  in  this  world. 
And  she  had  certainly  given  her  that. 
But  Mademoiselle  F&ou,  the  Normal 
School  student,  could  not  rest  content 
with  her  sister's  devotion  ; .  she  had  new 
friends :  her  classmates,  her  equals,  per- 
sons on  her  own  level  The  past  was 
the  past 

"  She  thinks  everything  can  be  learned, 
from  books,"  said  Louise  to  me,  the  only 
time  I  ever  discovered  a  certain  bitterness 
in  her  thoughts.  "  Thinking  counts  for 
something,  too,  and  a  woman  who  lives  by 
her  needle  thinks  more  than  you  may 
suppose.  I  knew  how  to  be  interested  in 
all  she  was  doing.  If  she  had  only  wanted 
to  take  a  little  pains,  just  a  little,  to  raise 
me,  even  by  doing  nothing  more  than  talk- 
ing to  me,  the  distance  between  us  would 
not  be  so  greaUo-day.  I  asked  her  to  try, 
but  she  laughed  and  said,  *  There  would 
be  too  much  to  do  I  You  are  too  old  I'  And 
it's  true,  I  am  too  old,"  added  Louise, 
quite  disheartened. 

She  grew  very  homesick  when  sepa- 
rated from  her  darling. 

"  You  see,  Aim&  has  slipped  out  of  my 
hands,  just  as  my  sparrow  did  long  ago. 
But  there's  a  difference ;  it's  for  her  wel- 
fare, and  it  was  my  wish  1" 


Seeing  her  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  I 
forced  her  to  consult  a  physician.  He 
ordered  much  quiet,  a  complete  rest  of 
mind,  and  behind  her  back  he  said  to 
me: 

"Another  hysterical  woman t  That 
woman  ought  to  have  had  aU  the  care  of 
her  own  household,  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren, a  natural  life,  without  excessive  am- 
bitions. She  has  reached  for  the  unat- 
tainable, and  has  broken  her  neck." 

"  Another  hysterical  woman !"  It  is  so 
easy  to  say  that  The  day  when  there 
shall  be  none  but  well-balanced  minds  in 
the  world,  it  will  be  all  over  for  all  kinds 
of  heroism.  That  hysterical  woman  was, 
however,  perfectly  able  to  control  herself. 
She  choked  down  her  jealousy,  her  hu- 
miliations ;  she  never  confessed*  them  to  a 
soul ;  never  acknowledged  what  a  terrible 
blow  the  departure  of  her  sister  had  been 
— that  sister  who  was  her  child  as  well. 
That  discreet  and  somewhat  timid  girl 
took  no  end  of  steps,  made  all  sorts  of 
requests,  to  gain  "  protection  "  for  the  new 
teacher.  She  worried  those  among  her 
customers  who  happened  to  know  influ- 
ential people ;  she,  who  never  would  have 
asked  for  anything  on  her  own  account, 
exposed  herself  to  rebuffs,  nearly  became 
an  intriguer.  And  when  she  came  home 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
her  old  mother,  now  very  nearly  idiotic* 
yet  the  only  thing  left  to  her,  she  tried 
to  conjure  up  the  vanished  image  of 
little  Aimee  just  back  from  the  country, 
so  pale,  so  weak,  so  dependent  on  her 
loving-kindness;  then  she  would  bury 
her  face  in  the  pillow  on  which  that  fair 
head  had  rested,  and  kiss  all  the  old  dolls 
and  early  picture-books,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  sacred  relics. 

Aimee  Fe'rou  has  advanced  rapidly  in 
her  chosen  career,  however  crowded  the 
paths  of  education  may  be.  Nevertheless, 
she  is  always  talking  of  injustice  and  the 
unfair  advancement  of  others,  never  find- 
ing her  merits  sufficiently  recognised 
She  has  married  a  young  man  "  on  her 
own  level,"  in  Louise's  words — a  gentle- 
man in  a  good  situation  in  a  bank.  He 
earns  less  than  she  does,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  belongs  to  a  good  family,  and 
consented  to  a  union  with  the  F£rous  only 
on  the  condition  of  taking  his  wife  away 
from  such  surroundings. 

Aim&,  influenced  by  him,  although  she 
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has  very  fixed  ideas  on  the  rights  of  wo- 
m^n  and  equality  in  marriage,  no  longer 
finds  her  sister  a  good  enough  seamstress 
to  intrust  her  with  her  best  dresses. 
<  "I  made  her  wedding  dress,  all  the 
same/'  Louise  often  says,  beaming  anew 
at  the  recollection.  "  A  white  satin  dress 
that  I  .had  so  often,  so  very  often,  seen 
and  made  up  in  my  dreams.  Perhaps  it 
could  have  fitted  better,  but  with  her 
pretty  figure  everything  looks  well. 
However,  I  remember  that  there  was  a 
fault  somewhere  near  the  shoulder  that  I 
could  not  correct.  It  made  her  angry  for 
a  moment,  just  a  little  moment,  she  is  so 
quick ;  but  then,  good  gracious  I  it  is  so 
natural  to  want  to  look  one's  very  best  on 
such  a  day  as  that !  Yet  I  was  so  ner- 
vous from  having  worked  too  hard  those 
last  few  weeks,  so  as  to  get  everything 
ready,  that  I  was  really  stupid  enough  to 
burst  out  crying.  Then  the  thought 
struck  me,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  I  ought 
to  be  happy,  that  I  was  happier  than 
many  others;  more  than  many  rich 
people,  who  in  spite  of  all  their  money 
haven't  what  they  want — for  all  my  life  I 
had  wanted  but  one  thing,  always  the 
same  one,  and  it  happened  that  very  morn- 
ing." 

To  have  an  ideal  and  realize  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  rare  favor  of  fate,  and  we  cannot 
pay  too  dearly  for  it,  even  were  it  to  cost 
every  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins ;  but  it 
seemed  marvelous  to  me  that  this  simple 
creature  should  have  understood  it.  I 
looked  at  her  with  respect,  without  dar- 
ing to  tell  her  how  far  she  rose,  in  my 
eyes,  above  the  vulgar  diploma-winners 
who  despised  her ;  and  she  went  on  ex- 
plaining things  to  me : 

"Of  course  my  sister  cannot  see  us, 
mother  and  me,  as  often  as  she  would 
like  to;  she  has  so  much  to  do;  her 
school,  first  of  all,  and  then  obligations  of 
all  kinds,  things  that  we  have  no  means 
of  understanding,  having  always  led  such 
a  very  different  lite  from  hers.  But  I 
know  very  well  that  she  thinks  of  us. 
She  even  said  to  me  the  other  day :  « If 
you  hadn't  been  there  to  take  charge  of 
mother,  my  marriage  never  would  have 
come  about.'  It  is  no  doubt  much  easier 
to  attend  to  one's  family  duties  when 
every  one  is  not  watching  you,  when  you 
haven't  a  position  to  keep  up.  Oh  1  she 
has  so  much  judgment,  and  cleverness, 


and  courage !  You'll  see  how  she'll  suc- 
ceed. All  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  she'll  wear 
herself  out.  I  cannot  help  her  any  more. 
I  am  really  of  no  use  at  all  to  her.  And 
that  makes  me  feel  that  I  am  so  lonely 
now  1    So  awfully  lonely  I" 

Coming  back  to  the  word  that  had 
been  the  artless  and  mournful  lament  of 
her  childhood,  Louise  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  But  almost  immediately  her  poor 
needle-pricked  finger  brushed  away  a  tear 
that  would  obstinately  persist  in  starting, 
and  she  added,  with  her  patient  smile  : 

"  But  how  I  rattle  on !  Excuse  me.  All 
this  is  no  one's  fault  .  .  .  It's  just  life." 

Master  Henry  Hudson 

$y  Helen  Norton 

In  the  days  when  Jamie  of  Scotland  had 
just  come  to  the  English  throne,  while  Shake- 
speare and  Jonspn  were  writing,  and  when 
the  air  was  full  of  wonderful  stories  about  the 
new  lands  beyond  the  seas,  that  bold  navi- 
gator and  good  man,  Henry  Hudson,  made 
the  four  vogages  by  which  he  will  be  remem- 
bered in  America  even  longer  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

All  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  Hud- 
son's life  is  found  in  the  story  of  the  four 
years  beginning  with  1607,  in  each  of  which 
he  made  a  voyage  to  discover,  if  possible,  a 
northwest  passage  to  Asia.  In  the  Govern- 
or's room  at  the  New  York  City  Hall  is  an 
old  picture  said  to  represent  Hudson.  The 
face  is  that  of  a  man  about  forty  years  old, 
and  is  delicate,  kindly,  thoughtful,  and  win- 
ning. He  wears  a  pointed  beard  and  a  great 
Elizabethan  ruff.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  connected  with 
the  London  Company,  that  from  them  he 
gained  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion, and  that  the  lad,  John  Hudson,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  his  voyages,  and  who  died 
with  him,  was  his  son. 

The  first  voyage  was  made  in  1607.  On 
an  April  day  of  that  year  Hudson  and  his 
crew  of  ten  men,  knowing  the  uncertainties 
of  a  voyage  to  the  cold  northern  seas,  attended 
sacrament  at  St  Ethelburga's  Church,  Bish- 
opsgate,  London,  and  set  out  on  their  expedi- 
tion soon  after.  Their  good  $hip,  the  Hope- 
well, of  sixty  tons  burden,  had  taken  Frob- 
isher  on  his  last  successful  voyage,  twenty- 
nine  years  before. 

Hudson's  journal,  kept  in  his  own  hand, 
records  nothing  of  permanent  interest  con- 
cerning this  voyage.  •«  In  our  extremitie  it 
pleased  God  to  give  us  a  small  gale  .  .  .  the 
means  of  o«r   deliverance.    God    give    us 
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thankful  hearts.  ...  One  of  our  company, 
looking  overboard,  saw  a  mermaid,  which 
came  close  to  the  ship's  side,  looking  ear- 
nestly on  the  man." 

No  northwestern  passage  was  discovered, 
but  a  valuable  fishing  trade  was  opened  up, 
which  "  vastly  contributed  to  develop  the 
energy  of  English  and  Dutch  sailors." 

As  the  second  voyage,  in  the  fall  of  1608, 
disappointed  the  ambitions  of  the  London 
Company,  Hudson  made  terms  for  a  third 
voyage  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
of  Holland,  controlled  by  such  men  as  Pieter 
Dirkszoon  Hassalear,  Jan  Janszoon,  Dirk 
Van;  Os,  and  Domine  P.  Plancius,  an  eager 
investigator  who  had  some  valuable  maps 
and  journals  to  give  Hudson.  The  ship  was 
the  famous  Half  Moon,  of  eighty  tons  bur- 
den, the  crew  consisted  of  twenty  men,  and 
the  northwest  passage  was  again  the  object 
of  the.  venture.  But  Hudson  had  learned 
from  his  friend,  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Vii% 
ginia,  that  there  were  indications  of  a  passage 
through  Virginia  to  the  Pacific  and  so  on  to 
India;  and  even  before  he  set  sail  seems  to 
have  been  disposed  to  investigate  this  pas- 
sage.   . 

The  contract  for  this  voyage  is  still  pre- 
served, and  shows  that  Hudson  cared  little 
for  pecuniary  reward ;  and  that  he  was  trust- 
ful and  honest,  and  thoroughly  interested  in 
his  undertaking.  «  He  shall  obtain  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  land  as  can  be  done  with- 
out any  considerable  loss  of  time  ...  make  a 
faithful  report  and  relation  of  his  voyage  to 
the  Directors,  and  .  .  .  deliver  over  his  jour- 
nals, log-books,  and  charts,  together  with  an 
account  of  everything  whatsoever  which  shall 
happen  to  him  during  the  voyage,  without 
keeping  anything  back.;  for  which  said  voy- 
age the  Directors  shall  pay  to  said  Hudson 
as  well  for  his  outfit  ...  as  for  the  support 
of  his  wife  and  children,  the  sum  of  800  guil- 
ders [$320],  and  in  case  (which  God  prevent) 
he  do  not  come  back  or  arrive  hereabouts 
within  a  year,  the  Directors  shall  further  pay 
to  his  wife  200  guilders  .  .  .  with  which  the 
before-named  Hudson  is  content.  ...  All 
without  fraud  or  evil  intent" 

They  set  sail  April  6, 1609.  Ice,  fogs,  and 
storms  drove  them  from  their  course,  and 
Hudson  very  willingly  went  southward,  landed 
at  Penobscot  Bay  and  at  Cape  Cod ;  discov- 
ered Delaware  Bay,  and  went  within  thirty 
miles  of  Captain  Smith's  colony  in  Virginia. 
On  a  fine  morning  in  early  September  they 
enterecUbe  beautiful  New  Yorlc  Harbor,  into 
which  was  pouring  the  broad  river  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  in  this  vicinity- he  re- 
mained for  a  month.  Tradition  says  that 
the  first  landing  was  at  Coney  Island,  which 
the  explorers  found  covered  with  plum-trees 
in  full  fruit.     "It  was  as  fair  a^and»"  says 


Hudson,  writing  of  the  country  hereabouts, 
"as  c*n  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man." 
And  when  they  discovered  the  mouth  of  "  the 
great  river  of  the  mountains,"  they  were  sure 
that  this  was  the  long-looked  for  strait  to  the 
Pacific,  little  dreaming  of  all  the  mountains, 
prairies,  lakes,  and  rivers  which  were  yet  to 
be  discovered  in  the  great  continent  before 
the  Pacific  should  be  reached.  Peaceful 
natives  came  out  in  canoes  to  greet  them  as 
they  sailed  northward.  The  Half  Moon 
looked  no  stranger  to  them  than  did  they 
appear  to  the  foreign  visitors.  Presents  of 
f  utf,  green  tobacco,  and  copper  pipes  were 
given  for  beads  and  knives.  Near  what  is 
now  Catskill,  Hudson  found  some  "very 
loving  people."  At  Castleton  he  was  enter- 
tained by  an  old  Indian,  the  governor  of  forty 
men  and  seventeen  women,  who  lived  in 
beautiful  houses  made  of  smoothly  finished 
bark.  They  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River  as 
far  as  Albany,  and  the  story  of  the  trip  is  as 
interesting  as  a  romance. 

When  the  Half  Moon  returned  to  England, 
Hudson  was. not  allowed  to  visit  Holland,  but 
sent  his  papers  there  as  agreed. 

The  fourth  and  last  voyage  of  this  bold 
navigator  was  short  and  sorrowful.  He  sailed 
from  England  in  the  Discovery,  with  twenty 
seamen,  in  the  spring  of  1610.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  in  the  ice  and  cold  of 
what  is  now  Hudson's  Bay,  a  mutiny  occurred, 
and  Hudson  and  his  son,  with  six  men  dis- 
abled by  sickness,  were  set  adrift  in  a  shallop, 
and  never  seen  or  heard  of  again.  A  young, 
dissipated  fellow  named  Henry  Greene,  whom 
Hudson  had  brought  hoping  to  reform,  was 
prominent  in  the  mutiny.  They  were  in  a 
desperate  case,  for  provision  had  run  so  short 
that  Hudson  had  just  divided  the  last  ounces 
of  bread  with  the  crew,  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  did  so. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this?"  asked  the 
master,  as  they  1  ound  him  fast 

"You  shall  know  when  you  are  in  the 
shallop,"  was  the  brutal  reply.. 

The  place  where  they  cut  the  shallop  loose 
from  the  ship  was  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Cape  Diggs,  off  the  east 
shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Whether  the  men 
died  of  famine,  were  massacred  by  the  sav- 
ages at  Cape  Diggs,  perished  in  the  ice  of 
which  the  Bay  was  full,  or  were  swallowed  • 
up  by  the  waves  in  the  great  storm  which 
followed,  cannot  be  known.  Several  of  the 
mutineers  met  a  bloody  death  by  the  savages, 
and  of  those  who  returned  home  it  was  said, 
"  They  are  going  to  be  kept  prisoners  till 
their  captain  be  found."  Three  ships  were 
sent  out,  but  none  brought  home  the  missing 
men,  and  I  find  no  record  that  the  mutineers 
were  punished. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
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New  York  Historical  Society,  the  name  of 
Hudson  was  honored  with  this  toast:  "The 
enterprising  and  intrepid  navigator,  though 


disastrous  his  end,  yet  fortunate  his  renown, 
for  the  majestic  river  which  bears  his  name 
shall  render  it  immortal." 
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A  History  of  China * 

The  Instructor  in  Oriental  History  at  Yale, 
Mr.  Frederick  Wells  Williams,  has  done  the 
world  a  service  by  wri'ing  an  instructive  preface 
to  the  historical  chapters  of  his  father's  well- 
known  work,  "The  Middle  Kingdom."  This 
preface  and  these  chapters,  together  with  an 
original  chapter  of  over  seventy  pages  and  a  good 
index,  make  up  a  new  volume  which  will  have  not 
inconsiderable  value  in  the  light  of  the  recent  war 
and  of  present  events.  The  dozen  years  since 
"  The  Middle  Kingdom  "  was  last  revised  have 
witnessed  some  remarkable  nation-making  events, 
perhaps  also  nation-destroying  events.  Since  the 
author  is  not  trying,  on  the  one  hand  to  condemn, 
on  the  other  to  excuse,  the  acts  of  the  Chinese, 
his  summary  gives  us  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
recent  history.  Furthermore,  we  find  in  this  book 
certain  illuminative  touches  for  which  we  look  in 
vain  elsewhere.  For  instance,  the  Chinese,  since 
their  discomfiture  by  Japan,  show  the  same  ab- 
ject fear  "  that  has  in  times  past  driven  or  drifted 
them  into  spasms  of  abasement.  The  dread  in- 
spired by  defeat  is  not  an  unaccustomed  phenom- 
enon to  students  of  Asiatic  nations."  Again,  we 
learn  that  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Chi- 
nese Nation  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
former  has  just  escaped,  thanks  to  European 
in  erference,  from  the  peril  of  its  life ;  the  latter 
feels  no  escape  whatever,  instead  only  a  renewal 
of  an  unjust  rule. 

Mr.  Williams  sets  before  the  reader  in  strong 
relief  the  two  new  factors  which  must  most 
vitally  influence  China — the  apparently  unresisted 
interference  of  Russia,  and  the  now  militant 
Japan.  In  discussing  the  relations  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Japanese  Mr.  Williams  is  singularly 
impartial,  but  this  impartiality  never  leads  him  to 
minimize  the  increasing  importance  of  Eastern 
Asia.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  says,  no  more  sig- 
nificant indication  of  that  importance  has  ap- 
peared than  the  concern  with  which  the  recent 
war  was  watched  by  European  governments.  If 
we  may  presume  to  speak  of  a  seeming  defect 
in  so  excellent  a  work,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  too 
entirely  a  history.  True,  there  have  not  been  so 
many  notable  men  at  work  in  China  as  in  some 
other  countries,  but  it  would  have  been  refreshing 
to  have  more  of  the  biographical  in  discussing 
the  part  in  history  which  such  characters  as  Li 
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Hung  Chang  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  have  recently 
played. 

Books  of"  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  June  25.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

ECONOMICS,   ETC. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  to  Mr.  Edward 
Bellamy's  EqiqUity  the  same  warm  welcome  we 
accorded  his  "  Looking  Backward."    The  earlier 
volume,  despite  its  hostile  reception  from  many  crit- 
ics who  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
toward  brotherhood  with  which  it  thrilled,  has 
stirred  the  consciences  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers  respecting  the  evils  of  existing  econom- 
ic conditions.    This  important  work  the  present 
volume  is  not  likely  to  carry  forward.     It  takes 
up  the  story  of  Julian  West  where  "Looking 
Backward  "  laid  it  down,  but  does  not  continue  it 
as  a  story  with  characters,  but  as  a.  monologue  on 
political  economy  put,  without  change  of  voice  or 
accent,  into  the  mouths  of  a  circle  of  automata. 
While  the  earlier  volume  was  good  enough  as  a 
novel   to  make  economics  attractive  to  novel- 
readers,  the  present  volume  is  bad  enough  as  a 
novel  to  make  its  economics  distasteful  to  econo- 
mists.   In    economics,  too,  it  is  less  plausible 
than  was  the  earlier  book.     In  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  the  wastefulness  of  many  features  of  our 
present  economic  system,  and  the  vast  economies 
which  co-operation  might  effect,  were  often  illus- 
trated with  a  brilliancy  and  power  unequaled  by 
any  of  the  more  serious  socialistic  writers.    But 
in  the  present  volume,  which  assumes  that  co- 
operation and  machinery  enable  each  workman 
to  produce  $50  worth  of  products  per  day,  tbe 
reader  is  continually  oppressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  whole  vision  is  a  phantasmagoria,  of  no 
more  value  than  the  Irishman's  "  will  "  that  each 
of  his  children  should    have    several  millions. 
There  are,  indeed,  clever  suggestions — such  as 
the  declaration  that  inventions  to  save  drudgery 
are  now  retarded  by  the  cheapness  of  drudges — 
but  these  suggestions  are  not  frequent  enough  to 
repay  the  reader.     Even  Mr.  Bellamy's  criticisms 
of  the  present  order,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
school-children  of  the  year  2000,  are  sometimes 
extiemely  ill-considered.    For  example,  he  ex- 
plains periods  of  depression  by  the  fact  that  the 
laborer  gets  but  half  of  his  product,  and  therefore 
cannot  create  a  demand  for  all  he  produces. 
Very  true  is  this  conclusion ;  but  if  the  laborer 
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gets  but  half  of  his  product,  the  capitalist  gets  the 
other  half,  and  the  capitalist's  expenditures  create 
as  great  a  demand  for  products  as  the  laborer's. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  for  which  the  book 
deserves  as  high  praise  as  "  Looking  Backward." 
Its  spirit  is  always  intensely  moral.  There  is 
absolutely  no  materialism  about  the  socialism  of 
Edward  Bellamy.  It  is  always  for  the  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal  that  he  has  a  su- 
preme concern.  In  his  Utopia  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  not  merely  professed,  but  felt.  The 
irreligion  of  our  own  times  is  explained  in  the 
following  clause:  "The  religion  of  Christ,  de- 
pending as  it  did  upon  the  experience  and  intui- 
tions of  the  unselfish  enthusiasms,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  accepted  or  understood  generally  by  a 
world  which  tolerated  a  social  system  based  upon 
fratricidal  struggle  as  the  condition  of  existence. 
...  It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
general  apprehension  of  God  a*  Christ  saw  him 
until  social  justice  had  brought  in  brotherly  love." 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Charles  Jesse  Bullock's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Economics  is  a  capital  piece  of  work. 
The  author  unites  a  clear  style,  a  wide  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  present  fairly  both  sides  of  disputed 
questions.  Of  course  he  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  presenting  both  sides  strongly,  and  bi- 
metallist  readers  will  perhaps  feel  that  he  does 
not  even  comprehend  some  of  their  arguments  ; 
but  on  most  subjects — especially  monopolies —the 
student  obtains  a  clear  view  of  the  contentions 
of  the  opposing  parties.  Nor  are  the  conflicting 
arguments  merely  stated.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
weighed  in  a  thoroughly  judicial  manner.  Three 
chapters  upon  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  furnish  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
work.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  New  Democracy,  by  Walter  Vrooman,  is  a 
spirited  "  handbook  "  for  Democratic  speakers. 
The  author  urges  that  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1896  should  inspire  the  same  patriotic  and 
religious  devotion  among  the  plain  people  of  the 
whole  country  as  the  Republican  platform  of 
1856  inspired  among  those  of  the  North.  (W. 
Vrooman,  St.  Louii,  Mo.) 

RELIGIOUS 

In  The  Culture  of  Christian  Manhood,*  collec- 
tion of  sermons  by  eminent  clergymen  preached 
in  Battell  Chapel,  at  Yale,  we  read:  "When 
that  prince  of  American  preachers,  the  late  Bishop 
Brooks,  after  careful  deliberation,  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  call  to  the  pulpit  at  Harvard  University, 
he  remarked  to  a  friend  that '  the  man  who  can 
preach  helpfully  to  university  men  is  the  man 
who  holds  a  city  pastorate.' "  Abundant  justifica- 
tion is  found  in  the  discourses  comprised  in  this 
book.  The  sermons  are  plain-spoken  and  to 
the  point.  The  volume  has  an  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  excellent  portraits  of  the 
preachers  preface  their  sermons.    (The  F.  H. 


Revell  Company,  New  York.) Quite  a  i 

book  in  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  as  well  as  *■ 
text,  is  Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Cenquett, 
by  Mr.  John  R.  Mott.  (The  F.  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.)  It  is  a  worthy  memorial  of 
the  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  in  1895  at  the  ancient 
Swedish  Castle  of  Vadstena.  With  Mr  Mott,  we 
believe  that  this  meeting  may  be  destined  to  oc- 
cupy as  important  a  place  in  religious  history  as 
the  famous  haystack  prayer-meeting  at  Williams 
College.  The  conference  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  American  Intercollegiate 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  British  College  Christian  Union, 
the  German  Christian  Students'  Alliance,  the 
Scandinavian  University  Christian  Movement, 
and  the  Student  Christian  Movement  in  Mis- 
sion Lands.  A  federation  was  formed,  and  it 
has  now  been  entered  by  five  other  societies, 
namely,  the  Intercollegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  the  Australasian  Student  Christian 
Union,  the  Student  Christian  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  China,  and  the 
Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Union  of  Japan.  The  fed- 
eration unites  the  national  intercollegiate  move- 
ments of  the  world.  It  wins  students  for  Christ, 
and  sends  them  out  to  work  for  him.  It  also  unifies 
the  methods  of  Christian  work  among  students  in 
different  countries.  Mr.  Mott  has  made  a  tour  of 
the  world,  particularly  observing  the  relation  of 
the  student  class  to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
His  observation  forms  the  material  of  this  book, 
and  we  cordially  commend  its  careful  perusal  to 
all  Christians. 

Two  small  books,  worthy  additions  to  Pro 
fessor  Salmond's  "Bible  Class  Primers,"  are 
Christian  Conduct,  by  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Kilpatridc, 
B.D.,  of  Aberdeen,  and  The  Miracles  of  Our 
Lord,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Laidlaw,  D.D., 
of  Edinburgh.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Bibk 
text  was  not  included  in  the  last-named  work, 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) Num- 
ber IV.  of  "  Bible  Handbooks  for  Young  Peo- 
ple" (American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Philadelphia)  has  to  do  with  The  Prophetical 
Boohs  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  volume  has 
an  attractive  skeleton.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  B.  G.  Pidge,  considers  first  the  office  of  the 
prophets,  and  next  their  influence.  He  next 
considers  the  prophtts  as  authors,  this  followed 
by  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  He  then  takes 
up  in  chronological  order  the  prophets  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  those  of  the  Southern  Kinf» 
dom,  those  of  the  Exile,  and  those  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Brichanteau :  Actor  is  the  title  of  a  lively, 
amusing,  intensely  Gallic  series  of  studies  of 
stage  life,  by  M.  Jules  Claretie,  the  famous 
French  critic,  author,  journalist,  and  poet.  M. 
Claretie's  hero  is  an  actor  of  high  ambitions  and 
few  successes ;  he  is  to  the  theater  what  Tartan* 
of  Tarascon  was  to  the  sporting  world*  His  ad- 
ventures and  misadventures  make  an  immensely 
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entertaining  narrative,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
pathos.  Even  when  he  fell  to  the  low  estate  of 
becoming  starter  of  bicycle  races,  Brichanteau 
remembered  his  art  and  consoled  himself  by 
making  his  signals  graceful  and  dramatic.  M. 
Clasretie,  as  M.  Sarcey  truly  says  in  a  preface, 
is  a  polygraph  ;  he  is  able  to  write  acceptably  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics ;  on  none,  however,  is  he 
more  at  home  than  that  of  the  stage,  and  here 
bis  knowledge  is  equal  to  his  wit.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

Georgia  Scenes  was  half  a  century  ago  extremely 
popular  in  the  South  as  a  book  of  native  humor. 
In  its  republished  form  it  is  now  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  record  of  old-time  customs  and  manners. 
From  this  standpoint  it  is  certainly  quaint  and 
queer.  The  author  apologized  for  the  coarseness 
of  the  language  in  which  his  characters  of  neces- 
sity talked ;  he  might  with  equal  force  have  apol- 
ogized for  the  superfine  elegance  of  diction  used  by 
others.  The  book  is  racy  and  abounds  in  rustic 
fun.  In  a  way  it  was  the  literary  precursor  of 
the  far  better  «*  Dukesborough  Tales  "  of  Mr.  R. 
fcf.  Johnston.     (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

The  same  publishers  send  Mr.  Peters,  by 

Riccardo  Stephens,  M.B.,  CM.  .  This  is  a  tale  of 
the  Far  West  and  of  Edinburgh,  having  as  its 
chief  plot-idea  the  pursuit  of  vengeance  by  an 
Italian  whose  father  has  been  lynched,  though 
innocent  of  crime,  through  the  villainy  of  the  real 
criminal.  Despite  this  melodramatic  element,  the 
book  is  entertaining  and  often  really  humorous. 

Camp  and  Trail  is  a  wholesome  out-of-doors 
book  for  young  people.  The  author,  Isabel 
Hornibrook,  has  had  decided  success  in  England 
as  a  writer  for  children,  and  this  story  is  undoubt- 
edly worthy  to  rank  with  her  best  work.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  Maine  woods ;  of  hunting,  tramping, 
camping,  and  of  all  the  adventure  which  such  a 
life  in  the  forest  must  bring.  There  is  a  tonic 
quality  in  the  treatment,  and  it  is  admirably  free 
from  sensationalism.  We  commend  the  book 
heartily  for  boys'  and  girls'  reading.  (D.  Lothrop 
Company,  Boston.) 

Novels  dealing  with  early  American  history 
are  multiplying.  Two  excellent  stories  of  this 
general  class  come  from  the  press  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  Buff  and  Blue  (a 
capital  title,  by  the  way,  for  such  a  story)  pur- 
ports to  be  portions  of  the  diary  of  a  Delaware 
soldier  in  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  pleasantly 
mingles  campaigning  and  love-making.  The  au- 
thor is  Mr.  George  B.  Rodney.  Captain  Shays  • 
A  Populist  of  1786,  by  George  R.  R.  Rivers,  tells 
in  fictitious  form  the  story  of  the  famous  Sha>s's 
Rebellion.  It  is  vivaciously  written,  but  might 
have  been  compressed  a  little  to  advantage. 
The  author  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
condition  in  1786  was  quite  similar  to  that  in 
1896  as  regards  agricultural  depression,  discon- 
tent, and  so  on ;  and  this  has  suggested  retelling 
the  history  in  this  form. 

The  late  Thomas  Wharton  was  a  clever  ro- 


mancisr,  journalist,  contributor  to  humorous 
papers,  minor  poet,  critic,  and  even  musical  com- 
poser. He  died  at  thirty-seven,  and  there  is 
reason  to  feel  that  bis  talent,  had  he  lived  and 
had  it  found  its  best  and  most  natural  channels, 
would  have  brought  him  genuine  literary  Success. 
As  it  is,  the  best  known  of  his  books  is  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl/'  though  *•  A 
Latter- Day  Saint "  had  a  fair  success.  Mr.  Owen 
Wister,  who  furnishes  a  preface  to  Mr*  Wharton's 
posthumous  volume  of  stories  and  poems,  called 
Bobbo  and  other  Fancies,  thinks  that  "  Bobbo  " 
marks  the  author's  high-water  mark.  It  certainly 
has  originality  in  a  high  degree.  There  is  not  a 
little  in  the  volume  that  is  well  worth  reading. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

A  simple  story  of  the  life  of  a  group  of  Quaker 
friends  living  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  told 
in  A  Man  of  Plain  Speech,  by  M.  E.  (Headley 
Brothers,  London.)  Quiet  faith  and  loyalty  to 
principle"  are  set  forth  in  the  daily  lives  of  this 
group.  Life  for  them  was  a  healthful  combina- 
tion of  sunshine  and  shadow,  of  trial  and  triumph. 
Out  of  it  grows  the  conviction,  now  accepted  as 
a  truth  by  thinking  men, 4(  When  once  the  spirit 
reaches  that  inner  sanctuary  wherein  it  dwells  in 
the  continual  presence  of  God,  its  visions  are  the 
same,  no  matter  in  what  communion  it  may  chance 
to  be  bred." 

The  announcement  that  a  collection  of  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  short  stories  has  been 
published  in  book  form  is  always  welcome  to  the 
reading  public.  Susan's  Escort  and  Others  (Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York)  has  brought  together 
many  of  Dr.  Hale's  inimitable  stories.  "  Colonel 
Clipham's  Calender  "  is  a  subtle  revelation  of  the 
power  that  lies  in  fidelity  to  a  great  life-principle, 
but  the  story  is  told  with  Dr.  Hale's  lightest 
touch.  "Bread  on  the  Waters"  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  story  showing  the  power  for  destruction 
that  lies  in  the  press,  and  the  gratitude  in  the 
human  heart.  In  every  story  the  good  in  man  is 
the  dominant  note,  and  the  reader  is  grateful  for 
the  clean,  pure,  vigorous  pen  that  gives  him  not 
only  pleasure  but  renews  his  faith  in  his  fellow- 
man. In  sharp  contrast  with  this  collection  of 

Dr.  Hale's  stories  is  that  of  Saints,  Sinners,  and 
Queer  People,  by  Marie  Edith  Beynon.  (Authors' 
Publishing  Association,  New  York.)  With  one 
exception,  "  A  Day  in  Castle  Bohemia,"  these 
leave  the  reader  without  faith  even  in  himself. 
"  An  Apostle  of  Hate"  is  dramatic,  but  this  qual- 
ity does  not  counterbalance  the  effect  on  the 
reader  of  the  cruelty  of  the  man  who  lives  only 
for  revenge.  Is  it  quite  true  to  nature  that  a  man 
should  pursue  to  the  death  an  entire  family  be- 
cause a  just  claim  was  made  for  the  payment  of 
a  debt? 

LITERATURE 

We  hope  to  speak  at  some  length  hereafter  of 
Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill's  fohnsonian  Miscel- 
lanies To  arrange  and  edit  the  great  mass  of 
anecdotes,  papers,  essays,  letters,  and  literary 
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odds  and  ends  was  a  great  task,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Dr.  Hill  is  far  better  qualified 
than  any  other  person  living  for  the  work.  He 
undertook  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  postponing  for  the  time  what  he  rightly 
calls  "  the  main  work  of  my  life  as  a  scholar" — 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  Johnson's 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets."  A  mere  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  present  work  in  its  two  large  vol- 
umes proves  the  presence  of  much  choice  and 
entertaining  Johnsoniana.  The  notes  are  many, 
and  Dr.  Hill's  reputation  insures  their  value  and 
accuracy.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 


A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from  1880  to  the 
Diamond  Jubilee,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
brings  down  to  the  present  year  the  author's 
famous  story  of  Victoria's  reign.  Readers  of 
the  earlier  volumes  will  generally  feel  that  the 
impulse  to  write  the  present  one  came  from  with- 
out rather  than  from  within,  but  the  work  is, 
nevertheless,  cleverly  performed.  The  author's 
limitation  of  interests  shows  itself  in  the  almost 
complete  ignoring  of  the  labor  troubles  of  the 
last  two  decades,  and  even  of  the  municipal  re- 
forms in  which  England  has  led  the  world.  But 
respecting  the  events,  national  and  international, 
which  have  been  on  the  surface  of  politics,  and 
also  regarding  the  progress  of  literature,  the  nar- 
rative meets  all  reasonable  expectations.  Every- 
thing Justin  McCarthy  writes  is  interesting. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

The  Studenfs  American  History,  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Montgomery  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  a  good 
book.  It  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
author's  "  Leading  Facts  of  American  History," 
but  it  gives  more  information  than  that  elementary 
manual,  especially  on  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional features  of  our  National  development.  The 
text  is  concisely  written,  and  is  supplemented  by 
valuable  maps,  facsimiles,  appendices,  and  tables. 
Among  the  latter,  however,  we  are  surprised  not 
to  find  a  general  chronological  table — a  strange 
omission.  We  have  detected  but  one  misprint  in 
the  volume — namely,  «•  E.  B.  Washburn  "  for 
"  E.  B.  Washburne."  Mr.  Montgomery's  history 
is  so  "  up  to  date  "  that  it  includes  an  account  of 
the  last  Presidential  election. 

Dr.  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard  has  published 
through  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
Bertrand  du  Guesciin,  Constable  of  France,  His 
Life  and  Times.  The  account  is  prefaced  by  a 
map,  evidently  intended  for  a  French  book,  since 
not  one  of  the  names  of  France  or  the  surround- 
ing countries  and  seas  is  in  the  English  language. 
Dr.  Stoddard's  subject  matter  is  indeed  inter- 
esting ;  he  is  writing  about  a  time  full  of  local 
and  national  color.  We  do  not  find  much  color 
in  his  rather  monotonous  descriptions,  however. 
His  style  resembles  that  of  some  old  chron- 
icler ;  it  is  clear  enough,  but  it  does  not  repro- 
duce all  the  light  and  shade  and  all  the  varying 


hues  of  that  age  of  chivalry.  What  we  gain  fro* 
the  book,  nevertheless,  is  valuable ;  it  shows  u 
that  Bertrand  du  Guesciin  was  to  his  country  b 
the  fourteenth  century  what  Joan  of  Arc  was  a 

hundred  years  later. A  book  which  ought  find 

fit  place  in  the  historical  department  of  a  Hbrarj 
is  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins's  The  Dungeons  of  OU 
Paris.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.)  The 
volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  contains  repro- 
ductions of  some  interesting  old  pictures.  Mi. 
Hopkins  gives  us  accounts  of  famous  people  who 
have  been  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  the  Bastille, 
La  Roquette,  and  elsewhere.  His  book  is  hardly 
one  to  read  through  from  beginning  to  end  with- 
out a  stop ;  it  is  almost  too  depressing.  It  is  of 
very  great  interest,  nevertheless,  and,  taken  in 
proper  doses,  is  a  distinct  help  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  French  history. 

TOPOGRAPHY   AND  TRAVEL 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Eliot,  of  Hit 
vard,  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a  guide  to  its  Saturday 
afternoon  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
These  walks — often  taken  in  winter  and  some- 
times on  snowshoes — have  admirably  supple- 
mented the  Club's  moun  ain  explorations  in  the 
summer.  The  data  thus  collected  will  be  found 
in  a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bacon  and 
entitled  Walks  and  Rides  in  the  Country  Round 
About  Boston.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) More  than  this,  however,  is  found  in  Ml 
Bacon's  admirable  book ;  it  .is  at  once  an  ex 
haustive  and  a  condensed  account  of  the  most 
attractive  rambles  about  "the  Boston  Basin.* 
Its  information  is  not  only  useful  to  walkers  and 
riders,  but  it  is  important  as  a  reference-work  for 
any  library. 

Mr.  Stephen   Bonsai,  who    has    lately   come 
into  some  fame  through  the  medium  of  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post "  as  well  as  through  that 
of  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  has  published,  througfc 
Messrs.   Harper  &   Brothers,   New    York,    The 
Real  Condition  of  Cuba  To-Day.     To  those  who 
have  read   Mr.   Bonsai's    papers   in   "  Harper's 
Weekly  "  and  in   the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  book  is  a  graphic 
description  of  present   misery  in  Cuba  and  at 
earnest  appeal  for  proper  recognition   of  exist- 
ing conditions.     Mr.  Bonsai  adds  not  inconsider- 
ably to  our  knowledge  of  Cuba  and  its  inhab- 
itants, while  his  stirring  appeals  must  inevitably 
touch  many  hearts.     For  the  sake  of  resultant 
action,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  descriptions 
are  not  too  highly  colored.     It  is  hardly  worth 
while  trying  to  decipher  the  names  in  outrage- 
ously small  type  on  the  map  which  prefaces  tbe 
text    Mr.   Bonsai  has    not    thought   it    neces- 
sary to  print   on   the  map   the  names  of  tbe 
Cuban  provinces  to  which  he  makes  freqseit 
reference. 

We  reserve  for  later  notice  Nippur,  an  account 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Punnett  Peters,  the  Director 
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>f  the   University  of  Pennsylvania's  Babylonian 
expedition. 

Literary  Notes 

— It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  "  Life  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman"  is  at  last  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  that  it  will  appear  next  autumn. 

— Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  a  new 
ind  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie,  each  volume  to  contain  a  frontispiece 
in  photogravure. 

— The  magazine  "  Book  News  "  is  now  in  its 
fifteenth  year,  and  is  the  lowest-priced  monthly  of 
any  which  pretend  to  give  unbiased  notices  of 
new  books  as  they  appear. 

— It  is  rumored  that  Victor  Hugo  left  in  charge 
of  his  literary  executor  a  series  of  letters  written 
in  1832,  and  that  these  are  to  be  incorporated  in 
a  volume,  the  title  of  which  will  be  "  France  et 
Belgique." 

— An  interesting  forthcoming  publication  will 
be  "  The  History  of  the  Waldenses,"  by  Madame 
Sofia  Bompiani,  of  Rome,  Italy.  Madame  Bom- 
piani  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  her  subject. 

— A  card  game  called  "  The  Game  of  Cathe- 
drals and  Abbeys  of  England,"  invented  by  F. 
LeRoy  Satterlee,  M.D.,  and  published  by  H.  H.  B. 
Angell,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  a  valuable 
help  in  emphasizing  and  refreshing  one's  mem- 
ories of  cathedrals.  Each  card  contains  seven 
questions  on  the  important  architectural,  histori- 
cal, and  geographical  facts  connected  with  each 
cathedral. 

— Concerning  "  intending  writers  "  the  "  Chap- 
Book  "  has  this  pertinent  comment : 

A  witty  New  York  woman*  was  heard  to  remark  the 
other  day  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
American  boys  were  taught  that  if  they  behaved  well 
and  studied  hard  they  might  grow  up  to  be  Presidents. 
The  standard  of  glory  has  changed,  and  their  ultimate 
ambition  nowadays  is  to  be  journalists.  There  seems 
to  be  no  form  of  vulgarity  and  indecency  to  which  some " 
men  and  women  will  not  descend  to  make  "copy"  out 
of  their  experiences.  When  Julian  Hawthorne  sees 
nothing  undignified  in  recording  the  twaddle  of  New- 
port, and  Stephen  Crane  turns  himse.f  into  a  police- 
court  reporter,  w»  cannot  be  surprised  if  writers  of  lesser 
note  are  content  to  feign  drunkenness  or  madness  and 
get  themselves  locked  up.  out  of  a  spirit  of  pure  jour- 
nalistic enterprise.  No  doubt,  before  long,  some  starv- 
ing reporter  will  commit  a  murder  in  order  to  supply 
the  New  York  "  Journal"  with  a  psychological  analysis 
of  his  crime,  and  so  die,  at  any  rate,  in  the  halo  of  a 
"  scoop."  America  is  smitten  as  with  a  disease  by  this 
plethora  of  would-be  journalists.  The  cacoethes  scribendi, 
spread  abroad  by  these  miserable  "  literary  bureaus/'  is 
sweeping  over  the  continent,  and  every  school-boy  and 
school-girl  yearns  to  be  a  writer. 

— The  July  issue  of  that  excellent  and  deserv- 
edly-successful periodical,  "The  Review  of  Re- 
views," appears  with  an  extended  title — "  The 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews."  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  in-chief,  explains  that  the 
modification  is  made  to  distinguish  the  American 
from  the  English  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  edited 


by  Mr.  Stead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe 
that  the  two  magazines  were  established  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  were  for  a  time  conducted 
upon  a  common  basis.  But  Dr.  Shaw  has  made 
the  magazine  which  he  so  ably  conducts  a  dis- 
tinct and  influential  American  publication;  the 
reviewing  of  reviews  is  only  one  of  its  departments, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant one.  It  is  Dr.  Shaw's  expressed  desire 
that  the  reading  public  shall  learn  to  know  the 
review  as  "  The  American  Monthly."  It  is  an 
excellent  name,  and  we  congratulate  "  The  Amer- 
ican Monthly,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
valued  of  our  contemporaries,  upon  its  selection. 
We  know  of  no  review  published,  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  which  combines  so  successfully  as 
"  The  American  Monthly"  the  alertness,  timeli- 
ness, and  energy  of  journalism  with  the  sound 
judgment,  carefully  weighed  opinion,  exact  knowl- 
edge, and  well-chosen  English  of  the  purely  lit- 
erary periodical. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Peters,  John  Punnett,  D.  D .  N  ippur ;  or.  Explorations 
and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates.    Vol.  1.    $2.50. 

Hopkins.  Tighe.    The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris.    $1.75. 

Stoddard,  Enoch  V.,  M.D.  Bertrand  du  Guesclin. 
$1.75. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Mott,  John  R.  Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Con- 
quest.   $1. 

Murray.  Rev.  Andrew.    Waiting  on  God.    50  cts. 

The  Culture  of  Christian  Manhood.  Edited,  by  W.  H. 
Sallmon.  (Sunday  Mornings  in  Battell  Chapel.) 
$1.50. 
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The  Lambeth  Conference 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  religious  gath- 
erings of  the  English-speaking  world  during  the 
.  present  year  is  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bish- 
ops of  the  Anglican  or  Episcopalian  commun- 
ion, which  on  June  30  convened  in  Lambeth 
Palace,'  London.  About  two  hundred  prelates 
of  churches  in  fellowship  with  the  English  Church 
were  in  attendance,  besides  all  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  all  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  first 
services  were  devotional.  The  actual  work  of  the 
Conference  began  on  Monday  of  the  present 
week.  The  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  close 
on  August  2,  although  from  July  12  to  21  there 
will  be  no  general  meeting,  the  time  being  de- 
voted to  committee  work.  This  gathering  is  of 
great  and  representative  importance.  A  special 
correspondent  will  send  The  Outlook  an  account 
of  the  chief  discussions.  No  part  of  the  debate 
or  discussion  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Great 
prominence  is  given  in  the  programme  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Church  Unity,  Comparative  Religion,  and 
the  Labor  Problem.  It  is  probable  that  some 
utterances  will  be  issued  by  this  Conference  which 
will  command  world-wide  attention. 

President  O.  Stanley  Hall  on  Religion 
Possibly  President  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  would  be  the  very  first  to  sug- 
gest that  the  title  of  this  paragraph  is  somewhat 
misleading,  and  yet  we  believe  that  he  would  also 
acknowledge  that  it  in  no  sense  misrepresents 
either  his  teaching  or  his  aims.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning* June  27,  Dr.  Hall  delivered  a  lecture  at 
Amherst  College  embodying  the  results  of  his 
investigations  concerning  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence in  human  life,  and  its  relation  to  morality 
and  religion.  It  is  an  address  which  ought  to  be 
heard,  not  only  by  every  parent,  but  also  by  every 
teacher  and  preacher.  The  facts  which  he  has 
established  have  a  vital  relation  both  to  character 
and  theology.  He  shows  that  the  period  of 
adolescence  often  extends  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  ;  that  during  that  time  the  physical  nature 
usually  undergoes  a  complete  change;  that  those 
changes  have  a  direct  relation  to  character  and 
conduct.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Hall  must 
modify  such  theological  doctrines  as  human  free- 
dom, sin,  penalty,  etc.  One  of  the  interesting 
results  of  his  studies  is  their  harmony  with  what 
many  have  felt  to  be  antiquated  dogmas  of  the- 
ology. He  puts  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
of  sin,  and  insists  that  both  sin  and  penalty  as 
taught  by  the  biologist  and  physiologist  are  more 
evident  and  impressive  than  in  the  forms  in 
which  they  have  been  taught  by  other  teachers. 
Dri  Hall  closed  his  admirable  lecture  with  an 
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earnest  appeal  tor  recognition  that  all  true  a 
is  essentially  religious,  since  it  is  the  study  of  the 
works  of  God  with  the  desire  to  know  the  will  of 
God.  He  believes:  that  slowly  but  surely  science 
is  confirming  all  that  is  essential  in  religion.  The 
address  was  not  written,  and,  we  believe,  has  not 
been  published  in  any  but  fragmentary  forms. 

A  Golden  Jubilee 
The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Buckingham,  D.D-,  of 
the  South  Church  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  divines  of  the  old 
school  now  living.  For  fifty  years  he  has  minis- 
tered to  the  one  church  in  Springfield,  and  with 
that  church  his  memory  will  be  forever  associ- 
ated. He  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
A.  Buckingham,  the  famous  war  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  was 
a  pastor  for  ten  years  in  Milbury,  Mass.  During 
recent  years  the  actiye  work  of  the  pastorate  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Selden,  D.D, 
and  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.D.,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Dr.  Buck- 
ingham being  pastor  emeritus.  Special  services 
recognizing  Dr.  Buckingham's  long  connection 
with  the  church  were  held  Sunday,  June  27. 
Dr.  Moxom  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  paid 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  long  and  consecrated  service 
of  the  senior  pastor,  and  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  official  board,  which  re- 
counted in  grateful  language  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Buckingham  in  the  South  Church  and  in  the 
city.  No  man  ever  more  richly  deserved  such  a 
tribute.  For  fifty  years  this  noble  minister  of 
Christ  has  served  his  generation  with  unsur- 
passed fidelity.  His  pastorate  reminds  us  of  die 
long  pastorates  of  the  earlier  days,  when  an  or- 
dination was  regarded  as  almost  as  holy  and  as 
lasting  as  a  marriage,  and  no  more  to  be  lightly 
sundered. 

Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Virginia 
The  Episcopal  Council  of  the  Diocese  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  session  in  Richmond  June  30,  elected 
the  Rev.  Robert  Gilson,  D.D.,  of  Christ  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Bishop-Coadjutor,  with  right  of  suc- 
cession to  Bishop  John  B.  Newton.  The  new 
Bishop  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  and  is  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  has  been  a  rector 
in  Richmond,  Parkersburg,  Va.,  and  Cincinnati 
He  has  been  charged  with  being  a  Broad  Church- 
man, but  that  was  promptly  denied  ;  which  leads 
us  to  imagine  that  he  is  an  extreme  High  Church- 
man, for  any  one  who  quickly  asserts  that  he  is 
not  "  Broad  "  may  be  supposed  to  be  "  High.* 
The  list  of  Bishops  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  changed  greatly  within  even  one 
year,  and  still  other  important  changes  are  impend- 
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ing.  New  Bishops  for  Western  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia  have  all  been 
chosen  within  a  few  months. 

Summer  Vacations 
The  period  of  vacations  is  at  hand,  and  for  the 
next  two  months  much  organized  work  in  the 
churches  will  be  impossible.  This,  however,  is  not 
doe  entirely  to  the  vacation.  The  climate  neces- 
sitates changes  in  methods  of  work,  and  interferes 
with  the  regular  order  in  churches  no  more  than 
with  other  forms  of  life  and  labor.  All  theories 
to  the  contrary,  the  work  of  the  churches  as  it  is 
conducted  during  most  of  the  year  is  impossible 
during  July  and  August  The  temperature  is  too 
hot  most  of  the  time  for  sustained  effort,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  maintain  the  services  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  These  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued. Summer  schools  by  the  seaside  and  in 
the  mountains  reach  many  people,  but  in  this 
climate  are  seldom  intended  for  much  more  than 
opportunities  of  recreation.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  best  use  which  can  be  made  of 
the  hot  months  is  to  use  them  in  such  ways  as 
will  compel  those  who  work  hard  the  rest  of  the 
year  to  recreate  and  study.  A  vacation  serves  a 
doable  purpose  for  the  minister— it  is  a  time  for 
the  renewal  of  his  physical  strength,  and  quite  as 
much  for  that  mental  refurnishing  which  is  neces- 
sary if  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year  is  to  be  prop- 
erly performed.  The  importance  of  the  summer 
hoKday  as  an  opportunity  for  getting  ready  to 
do  better  service  is  not  appreciated  by  many  who 
are  always  ready  to  find  fault  with  the  whole 
vacation  system.  A  wise  man  once  said,  "  Any 
man  can  do  twelve  months'  work  in  eleven 
months  and  thrive,  but  no  man  can  do  twelve 
months'  work  in  twelve  months  and  continue  in 
good  physical  condition."  That  wisdom  applies 
to  other  people  as  well  as  to  ministers.  Among 
well-known  ministers,  Drs.  Parkhurst,  Gregg, 
Mac  Arthur,  Lyman,  Meredith,  Lorimer,  and  R. 
Thomas  go  to  Europe  this  year;  Dr.  Behrends 
goes  to  Shelter  Island ;  several  go  to  California ; 
Presidents  Gates,  Seelye,  and  Drs.  Huntington, 
Bradford,  and  Professor  George  Harris  to  Mount 
Desert.  Many  Western  pastors  will  supply  East- 
ern churches,  and  vice  versa. 

Buddhism  and  Hinduism  in  the  United  States 
Two  or  three  months  ago  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Brad- 
ford, D.D.,  delivered  an  address  in  Philadelphia 
which  has  been  extensively  reported  in  Canada, 
Europe,  and  even  in  India,  but  with  such  distor- 
tions as  to  make  it  practically  a  false  report  Dr. 
Bradford  is  reported  to  have  said,  without  qualifi- 
cation, that  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  number 
more  adherents  in  this  country,  especially  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  than  Christianity  in  Oriental 
countries.  Such  a  statement  in  its  bald  form 
could  be  made  only  after  careful  examinations  of 
statistics,  and  probably  these  statistics  do  not 


exist  What  was  reported  to  be  said  should  have 
been  taken  in  connection  with  facts  which  were 
omitted  by  the  newspapers.  Many  phases  (not 
all)  of  Christian  Science  are  only  Hindu  philos- 
ophy in  an  Occidental  dress ;  and  taking  this  into 
consideration,  and  including  those  who  hold  the 
more  common  forms  of  Christian  Science,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  there  are  not  as  many  Buddhists 
and  Hindus  in  New  York  and  Boston  as  Chris- 
tians in  Tokyo  and  Bombay.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however.  Many  of  those  who  would  indig- 
nantly repudiate  allegiance  to  Oriental  faiths 
actually  hold  them,  while  Christians  are  out- 
spoken. Moreover,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
various  teachers  who  have  come  from  the  Orient 
to  America  have  a  very  large  hearing,  and  the 
number  who  would  confess  their  interest  if  not 
their  faith  in  some  form  of  Hindu  teaching  is  far 
from  small.  This  fact  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received  from  Christian  work- 
ers in  this  country.  Neither  Buddhism  nor  Hin- 
duism is  making  itself  felt  in  institutions,  nor 
attracting  large  numbers  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge their  conversion;  but  both  of  them 
are  being  studied  in  some  form  or  other  by  so 
many  as  to  make  careful  attention  to  the  subject 
of  comparative  religion  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Christian  teacher. 


Usage  and  Principle 

The  Chicago  (Congregational)  Association  has, 
after  a  warm  debate,  by  a  vote  of  94  to  25,  ad- 
mitted the  Rev.  C.  O.  Brown  to  its  membership,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  is  suspended  under 
charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  minister,  by  the 
Bay  (Congregational)  Conference  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  "  Congregationalist "  declares  that  this 
action  disregards  "  a  conceded  and  a  vital  principle 
of  our  Congregational  usage,"  and  is  "  irregular  and 
disorderly."  Inasmuch  as  the  constitution  of  Con- 
gregationalism/like that  of  Great  Britain,  is  made 
only  by  usage,  not  by  legislative  act,  it  is  always 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  what  is  constitu- 
tional and  what  not.  It  is  not  for  an  undenomi- 
national journal  like  The  Outlook  to  determine 
this  question,  when  the  ecclesiastical  doctors  of 
the  denomination  disagree.  But,  as  standing  quite 
without  the  denomination,  we  may,  without  im- 
propriety, say  that  if  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
Association  is  in  accordance  with  Congregational 
principles,  so  much  the  worse  for  those  principles. 
As  we  understand  them,  each  Association  of 
Ministers  and  each  Conference  of  Churches  is,  like 
each  church,  independent  of  all  other  organiza- 
tions, and  has  an  ecclesiastical  right,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  ecclesiastical  power,  to  admit  a 
minister  to  its  membership  who  has  been  sus- 
pended under  charges  by  another  and  sister  Asso- 
ciation, much  as  one  club  has  power  to  admit  to 
tts  membership  one  who  has  been  suspended  or 
ejected  from  another  club  for  immorality.  But 
the  propriety  of  so  doing  is  another  question.    It 
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will  generally  seem  to  the  world  that  the  Chicago 
Association  by  its  action  has  declared  that  the 
judgment  of  a  Congregational  Association  con- 
demning one  of  its  own  members  is  of  very  little 
value,  and  it  will  not  be  slow  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  Association^  action  indorsing  one  of 
its  members,  or  receiving  a  minister  into  its  mem- 
bership, is  of  no  greater  value.  The  minority  pro- 
posed that  a  mutual  council  be  called  to  investi- 
gate the  issue  between  Dr.  Brown  and  the  Bay 
Conference,  and  the  Bay  Conference  expressed 
itself  ready  to  submit  the  question  to  such  a 
council.  The  action  of  the  Chicago  Association 
will  produce  the  geneial  impression  that  Dr. 
Brown's  friends,  if  not  Dr.  Brown  himself,  feared 
such  an  arbitration,  and  will  thus  tend  rather  to 
increase  than  to  allay  the  public  suspicion,  created 
by  the  action  of  the  Bay  Conference,  that  all  is 
not  right. 

The  Crosbyside  Conference 
We  are  unable  to  present  a  report  of  the  So- 
ciological Conference  held  from  June  23  to  July 
1  at  Crosbyside,  Lake  George — an  ideal  place  for 
such  a  meeting.  It  was  essentially  the  private 
affair  of  those  invited  to  it,  and  analogous  to  the 
"retreat"  which  persons  engaged  in  religious 
work  occasionally  resort  to  for  mutual  edification 
and  encouragement.  The  public  effect,  however, 
though  indiiect  and  more  remote  than  that  of 
assemblies  whose  transactions  are  reported,  is 
eventually  no  less  substantial.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  Trusts  and  Monopolies, 
Social  Experiments,  Direct  Legislation  (*.*.,  the 
"  initiative  "  and  •'  referendum  "),  Training  for  Cit- 
izenship, the  City,  the  Future  of  Institutional 
Religion,  Ethics  in  Economics,  the  Morality  of 
the  New  Conscience,  Socialism,  the  Philosophy 
of  Life,  etc.  Five  or  six  hours  a  day  were  de- 
voted to  such  themes.  Among  the  score  and 
more  of  participants  may  be  mentioned  Profes- 
sors Jenks,  of  Cornell,  Parsons,  of  Boston,  Kin- 
ley,  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  Smart,  of 
Purdue  University,  Ind. ;  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills ; 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Skill- 
man,  editor  of  "  City  and  State,"  Philadelphia ; 
the  Hon.  E.  H.Crosby,  of  New  York,  and  Henry 
D.  Lloyd,  of  Chicago.  The  general  testimony  of 
those  drawn  from  such  widely  separated  points 
was  that  the  work  was  fruitful  in  mental  and 
moral  quickening. 

Death  of  Father  Hewit 
The  Very  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  D.D.,  Su- 
perior of  the  Community  of  the  Paulist  Fathers 
(R.  C),  who  died  on  July  3  in  New  York  City, 
was  a  man  of  great  scholarship,  of  wide  human 
sympathy,  and  of  exceedingly  attractive  personal 
qualities.  The  son  of  a-  Presbyterian  minister, 
he  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  a 
classmate  there  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  and  of  Bishop. 
Huntington.    His  mind  was  turned  toward  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  famous  Posey 
controversy  in  England  when  he  was  a  student  in 
Baltimore  under  Bishop  Whittingham,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  several  years  he  labored 
in  a  special  mission  tour  with  Father  Walworth, 
Father  Hecker,  Father  Deshon,  and  others,  and 
in  .1858  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Institute  of 
Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  with 
Father  Hecker  as  first  Superior  of  the  order. 
Upon  the  tatter's  death,  in  1888,  Father  Hewit 
was  elected  to  the  office.  Of  the  five  priests  who 
founded  the  order  two  are  living :  Father  Deshon, 
the  pastor  of  the  Paulist  Church,  and  Father 
Walworth,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  at  Albany.  Father 
Hewit  wrote  extensively,  chiefly  controversial  and 
biographical  matter.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity was  conferred  by  his  Alma  Mater,  Amherst 
(a  somewhat  unusual  distinction  as  conferred  by 
a  Protestant  college  upon  a  Catholic  divine),  and 
the  same  degree  was  given  him  by  Rome.  Last 
spring  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood  was 
celebrated  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Church  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers.  Father  Hewit  was  noted 
not  only  for  his  intellectual  acuteness,  but  for  his 
skill  in  managing  men,  and  his  simple,  sincere 
character  and  life. 

William  S.  Langford,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  William  S.  Langford,  D.D.,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
died  suddenly  on  July  2,  at  Haines  F«Us  in  the 
Catskills.  Dr.-  Langford  had  held  the  position 
above  named  for  about  ten  years,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  being  a  man  of  rare  executive  and  admin- 
istrative ability.  He  was  graduated  from  Kenyon 
College ;  was  for  a  short  time  before  his  college 
course  engaged  in  book-publishing;  after  gradua- 
tion held  several  ministerial  charges,  but  before 
ong  assumed  the  very  important  duties  of  General 
Secretary.  He  had  more  than  once  declined  a  mis- 
sionary bishopric,  and  was  prominently  spoken  of 
as  a  possible  successor  of  Bishop  Coxe,  of  West- 
ern New  York.  Dr.  Langford  wrote  frequently 
for  Church  publications,  and  his  views  on  theo- 
logical and  economic  matters  were  regarded  as  of 
weight  and  value. 

Dr.  Greer  Declines 
The  announcement  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  H. 
Greer,  of  New  York,  has  declined  the  place  of 
Coadjutor- Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  to  which  he 
was  elected  at  the  recent  Diocesan  Convention, 
will  give  a  feeling  of  distinct  relief,  not  only  to 
the  members  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  but 
to  all  New  York  citizens  interested  in  philan- 
thropic and  reform  work.  Without  in  the  least 
minimizing  the .  importance  of  the  duties  of  a 
coadjutor-bishop,  one  feels  that  it  would  be  aD 
but  impossible  to  put  Dr.  Greer  in  a  place  when 
he  could  do  more  good  to  the  Church  and  me 
world  than  he  can  just  where  he  is. 


Correspondence 


Buddhism  and  Christianity 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Professor  Palmer's  address  before  the  Outlook 
Club  gives  a  one-sided  view  of  Buddhism,  and 
readers  of  The  Outlook  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  religions  thought  of  the  world  would, 
I  am  sure,  like  to  know  something  of  the  much- 
maligned  religion  of  Buddha;  and  in  justice  to 
the  cause  I  have  espoused  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  space  to  go  into  a  brief  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
two  religions  that  stand  to-day  in  guiding  the 
destinies  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  people 
of  the  East  and  West.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
positive  side  in  bringing  the  truths  which  the 
Lord  of  Compassion  Absolute  taught  and  prom- 
ulgated before  the  birth  of  the  other  historic 
universal  religion'.  Let  us  be  just  and  not  deny 
the  fact  that  for  full  six  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  no  universal  religious  teacher  or 
savior  of  mankind  appeared  except  Buddha. 
If  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  records  afe  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  genuine,  we  find  that  just  at  the  time 
of  Buddha's  birth  in  Kapilavastu,  India,  the  Jews 
were  returning  from  their  Babylonian  captivity. 
We  find  a  few  years  before  the  Buddha's  enlight- 
enment the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
kiel  were  changing  the  beliefs  of  the  older  Jewish 
theology  by  bringing  holier  conceptions  of  mercy, 
peace,  and  righteousness ;  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  by  the  grace  of  Jehovah,  proph- 
esying a  change  of  covenant,  and  illustrating  the 
doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  by  the  par- 
able of  sour  grapes.  The  people  all  over  the 
Asiatic  world  were  at  this  time  looking  for  a 
savior.  India  with  its  300  millions  of  people, 
China  with  its  400  millions  of  people,  and  the 
Graeco-Russian  Empire  with  its  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  people,  were  outside  the  influence  of 
Jewish  traditions,  which  were  a  monopoly  of  the 
Jews,  who  numbered  at  hat  period  42,360  men 
and  women,  and  who  had  7,337  men-servants  and 
maid-servants,  and  200  singing  men.  This  was 
the  total  population  of  the  Jews  at  their  return 
from  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  The  God  Jehovah 
refused  to  recognize  the  800  millions  of  Asiatic 
Aryans  and  Mongolians,  as  the  43,000  Jews  were 
the  object  of  bis  gracious  solicitude.  Until  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  save  the 
Children  of  Israel,  the  world  was  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Zoroaster,  Brahmanical  Rishus, 
Jain  Mahavira,  Confucius,  Laotze,  and  Buddha. 
Zoroaster's  beautiful  religion  was  confined  to 
the  empire  of  Persia,  the  Brahmanical  Rishus 
had  their  influence  over  the  twice-born  population 
of  Aryan  India,  the  Jain  Mahavira  had  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Indian  ascetics,  Laotze  and  Con- 


fucius had  their  mystic  spiritualism  and  moral 
agnosticism  confined  to  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 
No  universalism  was  to  be  found  in  any  of 
these  systems,  and  Jewish  dogmas  are  also  ex- 
c'usive  as  the  Vedas  of  the  Brahmans.  Buddha 
alone  has  the  right  to  be  called  the  Universal 
Teacher,  for  he  was  the  first  to  break  the  man- 
acles of  priest-theologians,  to  show  the  stupidity 
of  the  ascetics,  and  to  combat  the  views  of  the 
agnostics  and  materialists. 

Buddha's  religion  has  been  misinterpreted  at  all 
times  by  the  priests.  During  his  life  the  Brah- 
mans were  always  engaged  in  a  work  similar  to 
the  iconoclastic  controversies  of  the  present-day 
theologians. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  Christianity  has 
existed,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  that  it  has  become  a  missionary  re- 
ligion. Under  the  form  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Catholic  Christianity  it  has  been  a  curse 
more  than  a  blessing  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
preached  by  the  power  of  sword,  as  was  well  told 
by  Montgomery : 

A  rabid  race,  fanatically  bold, 

And  steeled  to  cruelty  by  lust  of  gold, 

Traversed  the  waves,  the  unknown  world  explored ; 

The  cross  their  standard,  but  their  faith  the  sword 

Their  steps  were  graves ;  over  prostrate  realms  they 

trod. 
They  worshiped  mammon  while  they  vowed  to  God. 

From  the  time  of  Cyril  down  to  the  rise  of 
Mohammedan  power  Asiatic  Christianity  had  a 
place  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  territories ; 
but  its  early  conquest  under  Cyril,  and  later  on 
under  Constantine,  had  been  made  by  the  power 
of  sword.  The  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy 
owed  its  destruction  to  Cyril  and  his  colleagues, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  the  beautiful 
Hypatia,  the  woman  philosopher,  was  murdered 
by  the  orders  of  Cyril.  Such  was  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  political  conquest  Christianity  had 
made  in  Europe,  America,  and  Asia  Minor.  As 
a  universal  religion  it  did  not  go  carrying  the 
weapons  of  love  and  truth  to  the  teeming  millions 
of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Buddha's  mission  was  one  of  peace  and  love, 
and  never  within  the  twenty-four  hundred  years 
that  his  religion  has  existed  has  there  ever  been 
a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  his  name  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  doctrines  he  promulgated.  For 
over  one  thousand  four  hundred  years  it  had  an 
existence  in  India,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Bactrian 
territory,  and  the  early  Indian  Buddhists  carried 
their  mission  of  peace  to  the  far-distant  countries 
of  Burmah,  China,  Korea,  Tibet,  Siam,  and  the 
Java  Islands.  In  its  peaceful  propaganda  it 
avoided  controversies  and  abstained  from  dis- 
cussing questions  which  tended  not  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  religious  mind.     Buddha's  religion 
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is  to  ennoble  and  emancipate  the  human  mind 
from  ignorance.  In  the  Chinese  language  there 
.  is  no  word  to  express  the  conception  of  a  Creator 
God,  and  the  Christian  workers  in  China  are 
having  a  difficult  time  in  trying  to  get  a  proper 
term  to  express  the  idea.  Four  hundred  millions 
of  Chinese  are  thus  left  out  from  the  Jewish  the- 
ology ;  and  in  India  nearly  three  hundred  millions 
of  people,  over  twenty  centuries  ago,  gave  up  the 
creative  theory  of  the  world  and  accepted  the 
evolution  theory  which  has  been  brought  into 
acceptance  by  the  researches  of  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Huxley,  and  others.  Judaic  Christianity  as  it  is 
taught  in  schools  and  churches  has  no  place  as 
a  universal  religion.  Buddha  avoided  all  meta- 
physics, dogmas,  speculations,  and  theologies 
from  practical  religion.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  go 
into  speculations  so  as  to  find  out  the  origin  of 
God,  the  world,  etc.,  and  Buddha  was  eminently 
practical  and  taught  all  people,  men  and  women, 
to  lead  a  virtuous  life  of  love,  righteousness, 
charity,  and  truth  for  the  emancipation  from 
suffering  and  misery.  He  taught  that  we  suffer 
through  our  ignorance  of  the  immutable  laws  of 
causation,  and  by  ignoring  truths  of  suffering, 
causes  of  suffering,  cessation  of  suffering,  and 
the  noble  way  of  salvation.  Buddha  ignored  a 
Creator,  as  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  principles 
of  evolution,  and  denied  annihilation,  as  he  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  great  law  of  causation 
with  its  dependents  of  twenty-four  resultants; 
and  he  ignored  a  separate,  permanent  ego  entity, 
as  he  was  the  first  psychologist  to  discover  that 
everything  is  undergoing  a  continuous  change  in 
the  phenomenal  world. 

An  impartial,  fearless  study  of  religions  is  nec- 
essary to  find  out  truth ;  and  in  monotheistic, 
polytheistic,  pantheistic,  agnostic,  and  transcen- 
dental mysticisms  the  student  would  hardly  dis- 
cover the  pure  truth.  Truth  is  outside  and 
stands  above  all  these. 

The  Anagarika,  H.  DharmapAla. 
509  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

#  Reciprocity 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  The  Outlook  of  May  22  you  refer  to  the 
five  missions  to  Washington  by  Canada  to  dis- 
cuss a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  on  two  other  occasions  reciprocity  was  fully 
discussed,  but,  as  the  chief  purpose  of  diplomacy 
then  was  to  patch  up  the  fisheries  dispute,  I 
omitted  to  include  them  in  the  "  Canadian  Maga- 
zine "  article.  In  1871,  when  the  Washington 
Treaty  was  framed,  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonald 
offered  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1854  as  a  basis 
of  settlement.  The  representatives  of  the  United 
States  declined,  with  emphasis.    Again,  in  1888, 

.  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Bayard  framed 
the  treaty  which  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify, 
reciprocity  was  put  forward  by  Sir  Charles  T  up- 
per, representing  Canada.    The  result  was   the 

>  same.    It  is   clear   that    American   statesmen 


cherish  a  conviction  that  Canada  would  ojrtain 
the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  under  a  com- 
mercial reciprocity  between  the  two  countries. 
On  what  basis  this  belief  rests  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. During  the  reciprocity  period  from  1S54 
to  1866  the  United  States  exported  more  to  the 
British  Provinces  than  was  imported  therefrom ; 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  did  a  profit- 
able carrying  trade,  and  the  commercial  interests 
were  well  satisfied.  With  much  candor,  the  late 
Mr.  Blaine  said  that  American  objections  to 
reciprocity  with  Canada  were  based  on  political, 
not  commercial,  grounds.  It  is  hardly  fitting 
that  a  foreigner  should  undertake  to  judge  the 
wisdom  of  Washington  statesmanship.  But  on 
this  subject  it  has  certainly  failed  thus  far  to 
justify  itself  by  results. 

Mr.  Farrer's  clever  article  on  the  French  migra- 
tion to  New  England,  of  which  The  Outlook  has 
given  a  fair  summary,  indicates  the  hopes  that 
inspire  the  continental  school — that  political  shall 
go  hand  in  hand  with  commercial  union.  I  have 
always  admired  Mr.  Farrer's  persistency.  Bat 
political  prophets  are  apt  to  live  in  the  clouds. 
It  is  safer  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  logic  of  facts ; 
and  when  we  find  the  dominant  party  in  Canada, 
formerly  pledged  to  a  wide  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  driven  to  adopt  a  preferential  tariff 
with  Great  Britain,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  for  some  time  to  come  the  labors  of  Cana- 
dian writers  on  reciprocity  will  not  be  onerous. 
A.  H.  U.  Colquhouic. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Family  and  Immortality 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  a  sermon  on  Immortality  (The  Outlook, 
Vol.  56,  p.  499),  Dr.  Abbott  touches  on  the  ques- 
tion of  heavenly  recognition.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting, I  am  sure,  to  many  readers,  if  the  ground 
of  his  belief  were  stated  a  little  more  fully.  The 
first  part  of  his  argument  is  admittedly  based  on 
the  desire  that  it  should  be  so.  1.  But  are  we 
warranted  in  supposing  that  the  family  relation 
is  intended  for  anything  beyond  this  world  and 
this  life?  Is  it  not  merely  a  provision  for  a 
state  that  has  so  litde  and  is  so  little  that  it  most 
be  conserved  by  the  restraining  and  constraining 
influences  of  vows  and  pledges,  promises  and 
loves,  which  are  necessary  to  give  it  a  steadying 
tone  and  support  ?  Would  such  a  view  be  con- 
sistent with  Christ's  words,  Matt,  xxii.,  29, 30  ? 

2.  The  incident  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion proves  something,  but  does  it  prove  recof- 
nition  in  the  sense  as  ordinarily  understood? 
Moses  and  Elijah  may  have  known  each  other, 
but  the  disciples  had  never  known  either  of  then 
before. 

3.  If  the  continuity  and  perpetuity  of  the  fam- 
ily relation  be  insisted  on,  what  about  the  abaem 
one?  If  those  present  are  recognized,  caa  tbc 
absent  one  escape  our  attention  f 

4.  Would  not  the  whole  quftfon  be  reimd 
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bf  much  difficulty  by  accepting  Christ's  assurance 
that  that  which  is  highest  in  these  relations  will 
find  its  place  in  the  larger  and  fuller  life,  while 
that  which  is  incidental,  as  belonging  to  earth  and 
time,  will  drop  away  ?  J.  L.  F. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
tfu  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address, 

1.  In  John  xvL,  13.  Christ  promised  the  Spirit  should 
guide  into  all  "  truth."  What  truth  ?  And  by  what 
means— by  the  aid  of  intellectual  investigation,  or  by 
direct  illumination  of  the  mind,  or  by  both  ?  2.  If  a 
Christian  were  asked  if  he  believed  in  the  Trinity,  what 
reasons  could  he  give  for  the  hope  within  him,  presum- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  does  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
three  persons  in  one  God  ?  »% 

1 .  This  promise  of  guidance  "  into  all  the  truth  " 
stands  in  connection  with  Jesus's  statement  that 
the  disciples  were  not  at  present  able  to  receive 
all  that  he  had  to  say  ;  consequently  it  refers  to 
a  further  explication  of  Jesus's  ideas.  What  he 
had  merely  outlined,  or  stated  as  principles,  was 
to  be  tilled  up  and  carried  out  in  detailed  applica- 
tion. This  would  come  about  through  tbe  activity 
of  their  minds  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  as  they  strove  to  apply  his  principles 
to  the  new  situations  of  their  career.  2.  Your 
statement  mixes  two  different  conceptions,  the 
evangelical  Trinity,  as  in  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion, and  the  metaphysical  Trinity  of  "three 
Pe  sons."  Reason  for  belief  in  the  former  must 
lie  in  an  evangelical  experience  as  the  source  of 
the  "  hope  "  you  refer  to.  Reason  for  belief  in 
the  latter  would,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
be  merely  a  borrowing  of  the  views  of  theologians. 
If  you  wish  to  investigate  the  subject,  see 
"  Gloria  Patri ;  or,  Our  Talks  on  the  Trinity  "  (T. 
Whittaker,  New  York). 

The  Outlook  of  March  20,  in  noticing  Dr.  Behrends's 
article  in  the  "  Congregationalist,"  "Is  it  Only  an  Eddy, 
or  is  it  More  ?"  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  drift- 
ing away  by  the  men  of  the  "  New  Theology  "  from  the 
truth  contained  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity. Could  you  suggest  books  that  would  help  a  "  back- 
woods pastor  "  to  understand  the  teachings  of  the  "  New 
Theology  "  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Atonement,  the  Incarnation,  Inspiration,  Sin  and  Ret- 
ribution, etc— books  that  show  the  points  of  difference 
between  it  and  the  theology  of  the  past  century  ?  I  have 
Mutford's  "  Republic  of  God."  While  it  suggests  much, 
it  does  not  seem  plain  enough  to  give  much  help  to 
those  who  have  not  a  wide  knowledge  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  T.  M.  R. 

For  general  treatment,  see  Dr.  Bascom's  "  The 

r.New  Theology "  and  Dr.  Gladden's  "  Burning 

Questions."    For  special  lines,  see  Dr.  Whiton's 

M  Gloria  Patri ;  or,  Our  Talks  on  the  Trinity,"  with 

t  pamphle's  M  The  Divine  Satisfaction  "  and  "  Early 

k>PupUs  of  the  Spirit"  (supplied  by  The  Outlook), 

Dr.  Horton's  "  Revelation  and  the  Bible,"  Dr. 

[uGordoo'J  M  The  Christ  of  To-day  "  aad  « Immor- 


tality and  the  New  Theodicy."  We  infer  that 
you  have  Dr.  Abbotr/s  papers  on  "  The  Theology 
of  an  Evolutionist,"  soon  to  appear  in  book  form. 
**  Moral  Evolution,"  by  Dr.  Harris,  is  also  a  help- 
ful book. 

In  The  Outlook  of  April  24,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  What  is  a  Christian  ?"  there  is  this  sentence :  M  He  also 
believes  that  God  has  made  a  historical  manifestation 
of  himself ;  that  God  has  shown  himself  in  human  his- 
tory ;  that  there  is  in  Christ  something  more  than  the 
revelation  which  God  makes  of  himself  in  nature.  The 
Christian  believes  that  there  is  a  great  historic  fact,  and 
in  that  historic  fact  there  has  been  a  special  and  further 
revelation  of  God"  Can  you  refer  me  to  books  or  facts 
(aside  from  the  reference  in  Josephus)  which  prove  this 
historic  fact  conclusively  ?  C.  B.  J. 

The  New  Testament  by  itself  proves  this  his- 
toric fact  conclusively.  The  judgment  of  critics 
who  have  no  theological  bias  is  that,  after  criti- 
cism has  done  its  full  legitimate  work  upon  the 
primitive  literature  of  Christianity,  a  mass  of  his- 
toric fact  remains  intac%  which  constitutes  that 
manifestation  of  God  in  humanity  of  which  we 
spoke.  The  references  to  it  in  Josephus  and  in 
the  heathen  writers  are  comparatively  slight,  and 
of  no  fundamental  importance.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  fancy  that  the  historical  value  of  the  New 
Testament  needs  indorsement  by  any  extraneous 
authorities. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  The  Outlook  as  part  of  the 
answer  to  a  query  :  "  No  soul  will  live  eternally  apart 
from  God  in  sin  and  misery."  But  can  a  soul  live  at 
any  time  apart  from  God  ?    If  so,  in  what  sense  ? 

W.  R.  C. 

Nothing  that  lives,  whether  man  or  insect, 
lives  apart  from  God.  "  All  live  unto  him " 
(Luke  zx.,  38).  '*  In  him  we  live  "  (Acts  xvii., 
28).  Yet  there  is  a  moral  apartness,  "an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  in  falling  away  from  the  living 
God"  (Hebrews  iii.,  12),  in  which  one  "is  dead 
while  he  liveth  "  (1  Timothy  v.,  6).  But  that 
one  can  live  everlastingly*  in  this  condition  of 
sin  and  misery  we  deem  impossible.  Moral 
chaos  cannot  endure  forever,  any  more  than 
physical  chaos. 

Is  it  the  better  opinion  that  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote 
the  positive  statements  found  in  Thessalonians  iv., 
13-18.  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  resurrection 
would  occur  during  his  generation  ?  G.  R.  G. 

We  do  not  see  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  he  expected  the  advent  and  resurrection  to 
occur  while  some  of  tbose  to  whom  he  wrote 
remained  alive. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  prayer 
'*  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  "  ?  I  have  asked  many 
people,  but  cannot  find  out  M.  H.  C. 

Perhaps  some  reader  can  answer. 

u  F.  M.  H."  asks, "  Is  there  not  an  abridged  Bible  for 
family  reading?"  " Passages  from  Holy  Writ"  (for 
sale  by  William  J.  Dickson,  Room  404.  Girard  Building, 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia ;  price,  75 
cents  by  mail,  postpaid)  re  a  book  of  745  pages,  follow- 
ing the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  ex- 
actly what "  F.  M.  H ."  inquires  for.  T.  P.  C. 

Any  reader  of  The  Outlook  who  knows  where  a  copy 
1  of  Morse's  ,*I>eftee  Genealogy"  can  be  procured  w^ 
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confer  a  favor  by  advising  H.  H.  Pettee,  83  Harper  Av- 
enue, Detroit,  Micb. 

The  poem  beginning 

"  There  came  to  port  last  Sunday  night 
The  queerest  little  craft " 
is  by  George  W.  Cable,  and  Is  in  a  small  volume  en- 
titled "  Under  the  Nursery  Lamp,"  published  by  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  M.  C.  M. 

44  R  H.  P."  will  find  the  lines, "  I  sing  the  song  of  the 
conqueied,"  etc.,  or  something  very  similar,  in  a  poem 
by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  originally  printed  in  Good 
Cheer"  in  the  eighties.  Walt  Whitman  has  the  same 
idef  finely  expressed  in  his  poem  "Walt  Whitman." 
on  page  48  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  (original  «™l°n>  • 


About  People 

—  A  London  papeT  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
the  Queen's  childhood,  when,  as  Princess  Victoria, 
she  was  one  day  reading  Roman  history  with  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland.  It  happened  to  be 
a  passage  where  a  Roman  lady,  having  visited 
Cornelia,  "  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  displayed 
her  casket  of  precious  stones,  and  called  upon  the 
Roman  matron  to  produce  her  jewels  in  return, 
when  Cornelia  brought  forward  her  children,  ex- 
claiming, «•  These  are  my  jewels !"  The  little 
Princess,  looking  up  into  the  face  of  the  Duchess, 
said :  "  Jewels !  I  think  they  must  have  been 
Cornelians." 

—A  story  in  connection  with  the  late  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson's  advocacy  of  temper- 
ance is  thus  told  by  the  •<  Westminster  Gazette :" 
The  great  physician  had  been  on  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  three  or  four  small  towns  in  England  which 
have  no  public-house.  Although  there  were  four 
thousand  people  there,  the  doctor  was  nearly 
starving.  One  day  a  young  medical  man  came  to 
Sir  Benjamin  for  advice  as  to  taking  the  practice, 
and  Sir  Benjamin,  placing  his  hands  on  the 
young  doctor's  shoulders,  said :  "  Take  my  advice, 
and  don't  Those  wretched  teetotalers  not  only 
shirk  accidents,  but,  when  wounded,  heal  so  fast 
that  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  after  the 
first  dressing." 

—The  "  British  Medical  Journal"  announces 
that  the  subscriptions  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries for  a  statue  of  Pasteur  now  amount  to  more 
than  £10,000  ($50,000).  M.  Paul  Dubois  has  been 
selected  as  the  sculptor,  and  the  site  for  the 
statue  will  probably  be  the  space  between  the  Rue 
de  M^dicis  and  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  More 
than  £20,000  ($100,000)  has  already  been  spent 
in  the  erection  of  statues  of  Pasteur  in  various 
parts  of  France.  As  an  instance  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  he  is  held  outside  that  country,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  municipality  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  has  given  the  name  of  Pasteur  to 
the  gardens  situated  in  front  of  the  National 
School  of  Medicine  in  that  city. 
—Among  the  graduates  of  the  Law  School  of 
J  New  York  University  were  nine  young  women, 


who  received  the  degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Laws, " 
and  there  were  two  women  who  received  the 
degree  of  «  Master  of  Laws."  One  of  the  latter 
was  Miss  Florence  Lauterbach,  a  daughter  of  the 
well-known  lawyer  and  politician,  Mr.  Edward 
Lauterbach.  The  interesting  announcement  is 
made  that  Miss  Lauterbach  will  be  a  lecturer 
before  the  Woman's  Law  Class  in  the  University 
next  year.  The  other  woman  among  the  Masters 
bears  the  striking  name  of  Mrs.  Minnehaha  Lovel 
McKinley  Smith. 

— "  Ascor,"  writing  from  London  to  the  New 
York  "  Mail  and  Express,"  says  : 

Little  Prince  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  the  dead 
Prince  Henry,  husband  of  Princess  Beatrice  of  England, 
has  always  been  noted  from  his  earliest  childhood  for 
bartering  proclivities.  He  lends  marbles  and  tops  at  ia- 
terest  to  his  cousins,  the  little  Connaughts,  and  on  one 
occasion  got  up  quite  a  little  corner  in  dolls,  which  he 
succeeded  in  purchasing  at  a  great  reduction  from  his 
small  Albany  cousins.  The  other  day  he  received  a  pre* 
ent  of  one  sovereign  ($5)  from  his  mothe-,  and,  ha  vine 
quickly  spent  it,  applied  for  the  second.  He  was  gently 
chided  for  his  extravagance,  but,  unabashed,  wrote  to 
his  grandmamma.  The  Queen  had  probably  been 
warned,  for  she  replied  in  the  same  strain  of  remon- 
strance, wtereupon  the  young   Prince  responded  as 

under:  

**  Dearest  Grandmamma :  I  received  your  letter  ana 
hope  you  will  not  think  I  was  disappointed  because  yon 
could  not  send  me  any  money.  It  was  very  kind  of  yo* 
to  give  me  good  advice.    I  sold  your  letter  for  £4  Hh.n 

June  Necrology 

June  1.— General  Daniel  Ruggies.    Born    1810. 

A  prominent  army  officer.    See  page  423. 
June  1.— Robert    Douglas.    Bom    1813.    Con 

spicuous  among  American  arboriculturists. 
June  5.— Rear-Admiral    Samuel    Phillips    Lee. 
Born  1812.    The  last  of  the  commanders  of 
the  great  squadrons  in  the  Civil  War. 
June  8.— Alvan  Graham  Clark.    Bom  1832.    A 
famous  manufacturer  of  telescope  leasts  and 
an  astronomer  of  note.    See  page  432. 
June  1 0.— Francis  Janssens.    Bom  1847.   Romas 

Catholic  Archbishop  of  Louisiana. 
June  12.— William  Thompson  Lusk.    Bom  1838. 
One  of  the  leading  gynaecologists  of  this 
country. 
June  17.    Father  Sebastien  Kneipp.     Bom  1821. 

The  originator  of  a  well-known  water-cure. 
June  18.— John  M.  Francis.     Editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Troy  "  Times."    Kx-Mmister  of 
the  United   States  to  Austria,  Greece,  and 
Portugal. 
June  20.    Captain   Boycott.    Bom  1842.     Fa- 
mous as  being  the  first  man  subjected  to  the 
"  boycott "  in  Ireland. 
June  23.    James  T.  Kilbreth.    Bom  1841.    Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York. 
June  26.    Margaret  Olipbant.    Bom  1828.    A 

popular  novelist  and  biographer. 
June  30.— George    Martin    Lane.    Bora    1823. 
Professor  Emeritus    of  Latin  at  Harvard 
University. 


For  the  Little  People 


Buttercups 
By  Alix  Thorn 
Heigh,  ho,  the  jolly  buttercups, 

They're  here,  the  smiling  crew  I 
Without  these  sunny  visitors, 
Say,  what  would  children  do  ? 

They  come  with  May  and  grasses, 

And  songs  the  robins  sing ; 
They  hold  the  roving  sunbeams, 

A  wealth  of  joy  they  biing. 

Boom  I  boom !  The  bees  have  found  them, 

The  saucy,  burly  bees    . 
That  fly  o'er  field  and  woodland 

To  plunder  such  as  these. 

See !  Dimpled  chins  are  bending 

Above  the  cups  of  gold, 
And  childish  eyes  alone  can  read 

The  tale  the  flowers  have  told. 

Queen  Victoria's  Girlhood 
By  M.  E.  J.  Kelley 

It  is  a  very  long  time,  to  be  sure,  since  Queen 
Victoria  was  a  little  girl ;  so  long  ago,  in  fact, 
that  the  Queen  herself  has  forgotten  about  it,  as 
likely  as  not  Most  small  folks  who  have  seen 
her  latest  photographs  will  refuse  to  believe  there 
ever  was  any  such  time.  There  are  other  pictures 
of  her,  however,  taken  in  those  long-ago  days, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  which  are  more 
convincing.  They  are  not  photographs,  of  course. 
The  art  of  photography  had  not  been  discovered 
at  that  time.  Then  there  is  all  sorts  of  evidence 
besides,  tending  to  show  that  she  was  a  little  girl 
very  much  like  other  small  lassies,  in  spite  of  her 
tremendous  prospects.  The  small  maidens  who 
think  themselves  badly  treated  Cinderellas,  and 
who  long  for  the  fairy  godmother  to"  turn  them 
into  gorgeous  princesses,  will  be  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  in  real  life  little  sprigs  of  roy- 
alty are.  very  much  like  unroyal  princesses  in 
American  homes. 

It  is  only  in  fairy  tales  that  princesses  have 
everything  they  want,  and  are  allowed  to  do  just 
as  they  please. 

Victoria  Alexandrina,  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Empress  of  India,  is  a  very  imposing  per- 
sonage to  the.  little  student  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  to  the  big  one  too,  even  if  he  is  a  bit 
vainglorious  of  his  great  democratic  country 
and  contemptuous  of  Anglomania.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  it's  a  bit  difficult  to  imagine  Victoria  Alex- 
andria's mother  scolding  her  for  getting  her 
hands  and  pinafore  soiled  while  making  delect- 
able mud  pies.  When  Queen  Victoria  was  in  the 
mud-pie  and  doll  period,  the  century  was  just 
coming  of  age.    Things  were  very  different  for 


children  as  well  as  grown-ups  in  those  days. 
Even  a  little  princess  could  not  go  riding  on  the 
steam-cars,  because  there  weren't  any.  Folks 
traveled  by  wagon  usually.  When  they  went  by 
water,  they  couldn't  take  a  fast  steamer.  Sailing 
vessels  were  the  most  rapid  things  at  hand.  If 
any  of  her  German  cousins  wrote  her,  she  had  to 
wait  three  or  four  weeks  before  receiving  the  let- 
ter. Even  the  Princess  Victoria  Alexandrina 
couldn't  have  a  trolley  party,  poor  child  I 

But,  for  all  that,  she  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  like  the  ordinary  little  girls  of  to-day,  who 
by  and  by  will  grow  up  into  the  very  best  sort  of 
queens — queens  of  American  homes.  You  would 
hardly  believe  that  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  the  heiress  of  the  most  powerful  throne 
in  the  world  was  fond  of  dolls,  and,  worse  and 
worse,  that  she  loved  to  ride  donkeys  and  to 
climb  trees,  would  you  ?  It's  all  true,  however. 
The  little  girls  who  are  continually  in  trouble 
because  of  their  tomboy  tendencies  will  take 
heart  of  grace  when  they  know  that  the  Princess 
Victoria  preferred  the  cherries  and  apples  that 
grew  on  the  top  branches,  and  also  preferred  to 
get  them  herself.  They  tell  a  funny  little  story  of 
one  day,  when  she  was  getting  decidedly  grown- 
up, when  she  got  up  in  a  tree  and  couldn't  get 
down.  She  had  to  stay  in  a  very  cramped  posi- 
tion for  an  hour,  until  a  gardener  came  along  and 
helped  her  down.  She  gave  him  her  last  half- 
crown,  and  the  man,  who  is  living  yet,  carries  the 
coin  on  his  watch-chain,  and  always  shows  it 
when  he  tells  the  tale. 

And  that's  another  thing  the  little  girls  who 
are  always  wishing  they  were  princesses  ought  to 
think  about.  The  Princess  Victoria  did  not  have 
one  of  those  fairy  bags  which  bulge  out  with  gold 
every  time  you  wish  for  money.  Her  mother  gave 
her  an  allowance  of  pocket-money  every  month, 
and  if  she  spent  it  all  the  first  day  she  had  to  get 
along  the  best  way  she  could  without  any  until 
the  next  month.  One  day  she  went  to  a  bazaar 
with  her  governess,  and,  after  buying  a  great  many 
little  presents  for  her  cousins,  she  discovered  that 
she  had  forgotten  one  of  her  favorites.  She  se- 
lected a  pretty  bex  for  him,  and  then  found  that 
she  had  no  money  left  to  pay  for  it.  Of  course 
she  was  very  much  disappointed,  but  she  was 
never  allowed  to  go  in  debt  for  anything;  so, 
finally,  the  shopkeeper  agreed  to  put  the  box  aside 
until  the  Princess's  neat  pay-day  came  around, 
and  then  she  went  and  paid  for  it  and  presented 
it  to  her  favorite  cousin. 

Another  thing  that  you'd  hardly  believe,  per- 
haps, is  that  the  Princess  Royal  had  to  learn  to 
sew.  Some  day,  if  you  go  to  England,  you  may 
be  able  to  see  a  very  interesting  collection  of  dolls, 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  strange  costumes  all  made 
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by  the  Princess  herself.  There  are  Swiss  peas- 
ants, and  ladies  of  the  French  Court  in  gay  satins 
and  silks,  German  milkmaids,  Italian  girls,  Turk- 
ish women,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  must  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  study  of  pictures  of  national 
costumes,  and  more  patience  than  most  little  girls 
have,  to  make  them.  And  these  dolls,  mind  you, 
weren't  many-springed  French  affairs  which  talk, 
and  walk,  and  do  all  sorts  of  amusing  things. 
They  were  just  plain  wooden  Dutch  dolls,  such 
as  an  American  little  girl  would  be  almost  sure  to 
snub  very  severely.  The  Princess  was  very  fond 
of  them,  however,  and  no  doubt  cried  just  as  hard 
as  any  ordinary  little  present-day  girl  would  when 
one  of  her  dollies  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

So  you  see  princesses  really  don't  have  such 
very  different  times  from  other  little  girls.  They 
aren't  even  allowed  to  wear  silk  and  satin  and 
velvet  frocks  every  day,  as  some  little  girls  think 
they'd  do  if  the  fairy  godmother  would  only  come 
along  and  turn  them  into  princesses.  A  picture 
of  Queen  Victoria  taken  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  shows  her  dressed  in  a  frock  of  white  muslin, 
and  wearing  no  ornaments  or  decorations  of  any 
sort,  except  a  blue  silk  sash.  Almost  any  little 
girl  could  wear  clothes  fit  for  a  princess,  at  that 
rate.    Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Something  About  Sheep 

It  is  said  that  the  finest  wool-growing  country 
is  Tennessee ;  that  means  that  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  in  that  country  is  finer  and  makes  a  better 
grade  of  cloth  than  that  of  the  sheep  of  other 
places.  The  sheep  of  Tennessee  are  called  trav- 
eling sheep,  because  they  go  from  the  plains  in 
summer  to  the  mountain  lands.  Two  thousand 
sheep  are  cared  for  by  a  shepherd,  five  under- 
shepherds,  and  five  dogs.  The  under-shepherds 
have  little  huts  in  which  they  live  to  be  close  to 
the  sheep  at  all  times. 

The  dogs  are  very  large  and  fierce,  and  about 
as  large  as  a  wolf.  They  wear  heavy  collars  with 
spikes  to  make  them  more  powerful  when  they 
must  protect  the  flocks  from  wild  beasts. 

These  dogs  live  on  bread  and  milk  and  meat 
When  a  sick  or  tired  sheep  drops  behind  the 
flock,  or  a  sick  sheep  lies  down  without  the  shep- 
herd discovering  it,  one  of  the  dogs  will  stand 
guard  until  the  shepherd  misses  the  dog  and  the 
sheep ;  in  traveling  to  the  mountains  and  back 
again  these  dogs  will  keep  the  flocks  separated. 

The  flocks  of  a  thousand  sheep  are  called 
"  tribes  "  in  Tennessee ;  each  tribe  will  eat  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  salt  in  five 
months.  They  do  not,  because  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to,  eat  salt  in  winter,  or  when  on  their  jour- 
neys. The  salt  is  placed  on  flat  stones,  and  the 
sheep  eat  it  at  pleasure. 

The  shepherds  try  to  prevent  the  sheep  drink- 
ing from  a  pond  after  a  hailstorm,  as  it  is  thought 
that  the  melted  hail-water  is  not  good  for  the 
sheep.  These  sheep  are  kept  for  their  wool,  so 
the  shepherd's  first  care  is  to  preserve  its  fine- 


ness and  to  keep  the  sheep  clean.  In  Septem- 
ber the  back  of  the  sheep  is  covered  with  a  paste 
made  of  the  irony  earth  of  the  mountain  region, 
which  improves  the  quality  of  the  wool,  because 
it  acts  on  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  Part  of  the 
duty  of  the  shepherds  is  to  train  the  bell-wethers 
who  lead  the  sheep;  each  shepherd  trains  hit 
own  leaders  to  know  his  voice  and  obey  it. 

In  the  springtime  the  sheep  seem  to  know  it 
is  time  for  a  change,  and  grow  restless,  some  even 
breaking  over  the  fences,  and  start  for  the  moos- 
tain  pasture  over  the  road  they  had  followed  in  the 
autumn. 

The  sheep  are  sheared  in  May.  This  brings 
together  the  washers  and  shearers,  who  have  a 
festival  at  the  close  of  the  shearing.  After  each 
sheep  is  sheared  he  is  branded  or  marked  with 
tar  and  set  at  liberty. 

A  Bird  of  Letters 
"ABC,  ABC,  ABC!" 
The  parrot  cried,  proud  as  could  be. 
"  We  birds  who  know  letters 
Are  surely  your  betters," 
He  called  to  the  birds  in  the  tree. 

But  the  birds  in  the  tree-top  at  play 

All  chirped  in  the  j  oiliest  way, 

"  We  don't  know  ABC's, 

But  we're  quite  at  our  ease 

In  these  higher  branches,"  said  they. 

—St.  Nick+Us. 

The  Empty  Cocoon 
Another  reader  of  these  pages  has  used  bis 
eyes,  and  knows  how  to  write  of  what  he  saw  : 

Dear  Outlook:  About  a  month  ago  we  were  wmDoarj 
in  the  woods  when  we  saw  two  cocoons.  We  took  thea 
home  with  us  and  put  one  in  the  clock-case  and  the  otke 
on  the  mantelpiece,  for  we  wanted  to  see  how  it  looted 
when  an  insect  was  coming  out  of  its  winter  home.  Dtr 
after  day  we  watched  them,  but  no  change  came,  and  we 
waited  such  a  long  time  with  no  success  that  at  last  ve 
thought  they  were  dead;  but  day  before  yesterday,  as 
papa  was  passing,  he  noticed  that  the  clock  had  stopped 
He  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  discovered  that 
a  beautiful  moth  had  just  come  out  of  its  cocoon  and  the  | 
pendulum  of  the  clock  had  bit  the  insect's  left  wing,      j 

He  took  it  out  of  the  case  and  let  it  crawl  round  ee  i 
paper  which  be  put  on  the  table.  1  thought  it  was  my 
wonderfuL 

The  moth  was,  indeed,  a  big  one,  and  it  came  oat  of 
such  a  tiny  hole  1  A  wreath  of  leaves  was  on  the  tank 
and  it  went  for  that  as  soon  as  it  saw  it.  After  trvov 
to  strengthen  its  wings  for  an  hour  or  so,  it  was  ess- 
tented  to  stay  still  on  a  shawL  But  the  pendulum  had 
crippled  its  left  wing,  and  it  stayed  stUI  all  yesterday. 
This  morning  it  had  moved  to  the  other  end  of  tat 
shawl,  but  it  is  dying.  It  is  a  pity,  for  it  was  a  big  and 
beautiful  moth. 

Yesterday  papa  took  his  knife  and  tried  to  cat  the 
cocoon  to  see  the  sort  of  shell  that  was  inside.  That 
would  not  do,  nor  would  his  scissors  which  were  »  fcb 
knife,  so  he  had  to  take  mamma's  big  scissors ;  asdwsta 
it  was  opened,  there  was  the  poor  thing's  shell.  B 
looked  something  like  a  locust's  shell ;  it  was  very  this,  j 
but  the  cocoon  itself  was  exceedingly  tough. 

I  thought  some  of  the  readers  of  your  paper  ssie1 
like  to  see  this,  so  I  wrote.  - 

Good-by.  Your  interested  reader. 

Armour  P.  Paysou 
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Children's  Eyesight 

The  advance  in  human  intelligence  is  shown  in  * 
nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  increased  care 
for  the  body,  and  a  desire  to  gain  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  will  teach  how  best  to  develop  it. 
Health  is  rapidly  becoming  a  personal  ambiiion. 
The  aim  of  the  best  experts  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  to  prevent  disease,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  degeneracy.  The  attention  of  the  un- 
educated is  directed,  through  the  schools,  to 
the  care  of  the  body,  the  prevention  of  disease. 
No  part  of  the  body  has  received  more  careful 
attention  than  the  eye.  The  organ  of  sight  is 
recognized  as  a  large  factor  in  the  health  of  the 
body  and  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the 
public-school  buildings  in  our  large  cities  and  not 
be  impressed  with  the  disregard  of  the  physical 
conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
eyesight  of  the  children.  The  interested  observer 
will  be  impressed  with  the  increased  number  of 
eyeglasses  worn  by  the  children  as  he  goes  be- 
yond the  primary  grades.  That  children  have 
suffered  unjustly  in  the  schools  because  of  de- 
fective vision  has  been  proven  again  and  again. 
The  removal  of  this  injustice  depends  on  the 
expert  supervision  of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools,  and  expert  advice  as  to  the  type  and  the 
materials  used  in  maps,  books,  and  charts.  Dr. 
Frank  Allport,  Professor  of  Clinical  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, in  the  June  number  of  the  "  Review  of  Re- 
views "  has  an  article  on  "  Defective  Eyesight  in 
American  Children."    He  says : 

The  environment  of  school-children,  with  regard  to  Its 
influence  upon  their  eyes,  must  be  carefully  studied.  In 
the  structure  of  the  school  building  as  few  obstacles  to 
vision  as  may  be  should  be  permitted ;  ample  illumina- 
tion, whether  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  had  from 
the  left  side  of  the  desks ;  the  desks  themselves  should 
be  of  such  sizes  as  to  permit  the  pupils'  feet  to  rest  firmly 
upon  the  floor ;  they  should  be  provided  with  comfort- 
able backs  and  slightly  slanting  tops,  the  latter  placed 
at  such  distances  from  the  eyes  as  to  render  sight  easy 
without  the  close  approximation  of  books ;  the  black- 
boards, maps,  etc.,  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  readily 
seen ;  an  erect  style  of  handwriting,  less  irksome  to  the 
eye  than  slanting  characters,  should  be  taught ;  and 
frequent  changes  of  study  or  intervals  of  intermission 
should  be  secured,  so  as  to  avoid  the  harmful  effects  of 
continuous  work  of  one  kind. 

The  newer  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
structed with  due  regard  to  these  conditions,  but 
in  thousands  of  cases  the  evil  has  been  wrought 
through  previous  ignorance,  neglect,  or  inherit- 
ance. Dr.  Allport  has  succeeded  in  training 
school  principals  to  detect  eye  disorders  and  in  the 
use  of  a  system  of  notification  of  defective  vision 
to  parents.  The  plan  indorsed  by  Dr.  Allport 
is  the  employing  of  a  supervising  oculist  who 
shall  instruct  the  principals  of  schools  on 
hygiene,  physiology,  ocular  anatomy,  and  the  ap- 


plication of  eye  tests ;  this  to  be  accomplished 
by  lectures,  demonstration,  and  object-teaching. 

The  Snellens  test  card  was  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  principals 
were  trained  to  its  use.  The  results  were  valuable. 
The  percentage  of  children  found  to  be  suffering 
from  defective  visidn  in  the  several  schools  varied 
from  10  to  64  per  cent,  the  highest  percentage 
being  found  in  the  poorest  building.  Of  the 
23,049  children  whose  eyes  were  examined  by  the 
principals,  7,293  were  found  defective. 

Time  has  proved  the  value  of  the  method  pur- 
sued. Increased  interest  in  school  work,  better 
recitations,  better  order,  and  improved  health 
of  the  pupils  have  shown  the  wisdom  and  the 
care  of  the  school  authorities. 

A  close  observer  in  any  class-room  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  inattention  and  disorder  are 
often  due  to  the  inability  of  the  children  to  see 
the  blackboards  or  maps  or  charts.  The  stupid- 
ity of  teachers  often  seems  criminal.  Recently  a 
boy  stood  up  in  a  primary  class-room  to  do  a 
sum  in  addition  written  on  a  blackboard.  In 
order  to  see,  the  child  turned  his  chin  almost  over 
his  right  shoulder,  and  looked  at  the  board  with 
his  head  in  this  position.  The  natural  position 
would  have  been  to  look  directly  in  front  of  him. 
The  visitor  asked  the  teacher  if  she  did  not  think 
the  boy  had  some  serious  defect  of  vision.  She 
answered  indifferently,  "  Why,  no ;  he  always 
does  that"  And  to  the  boy,  angrily,  "  Sit  down." 
Another  child  wearing  glasses  stood  up  to  read 
words  on  a  reading  chart.  He  leaned  forward, 
straining  his  eyes  in  his  effort  to  see,  and  sat 
down  evidently  discouraged.  "  Perhaps  he  can- 
not see,"  suggested  the  visitor.  "  He  could  see 
well  enough  if  he  wanted  to,"  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse. The  visitor  knew  the  boy,  and  she  knew 
how  natural  it  would  be  for  the  child  to  display 
his  knowledge  if  he  could.  He  is  bright  and 
lovable.  These  are  specimens  of  the  limitation 
that  controls  the  lives  of  thousands  of  children. 
Science,  and  a  new  appreciation  by  the  public  of 
the  value  of  a  perfect  physical  condition  in  the 
control  of  the  mind,  form  the  hope  for  the  chil- 
dren's future  school  life. 

A  Vacation  Cottage    . 

Dear  Outlook:  Blessed  and  beautiful  are  the 
holiday  homes  which  furnish  brief  summer  rest 
to  working-girls  from  the  city ;  but  how  few  they 
are  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  who 
need  them,  and  how  much  they  call  for  in  orig- 
inal cost  and  maintenance,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 

weeks'  use  I     We  women  of  B ,  Conn.,  were 

fain  to  do  something  in  this  line  for  our  toiling 
sisters,  but  the  establishment  of  a  regular  "  insti- 
tution" was  beyond  our  means.    Then  one  of 
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us  had  a  happy  thought — one  of  the  happiest 
thoughts  that  our  sex  can  entertain ;  to  wit,  the 
thought  of  something  both  suitable  and  cheap, 
and  easily  made  up,  and  decidedly  effective. 
Namely,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  be  able 
to  rent  for  the  rest  of  the  season  a  furnished 
farm-house. 

The  next  day  we  found  just  what  we  wanted — 

a  cottage  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  a  young 

couple  without  children,  opposite  the  larger  house 
of  the  husband's  father.  They  could  easily  vacate 
it  for  a  few  weeks,  and  visit  across  the  way,  and 
they  were  willing  to  rent  it  to  us  from  July  15  to 
September  1  for  $100.  It  was  neat,  pretty,  and 
dainty  throughout — an  object-lesson  of  what 
could  be  done  by  a  thrifty  young  housekeeper 
with  little  money  and  much  ingenuity.  Linen- 
chests,  dressing*  tables,  and  seats  had  been  con- 
structed from  deal  boxes  covered  with  calico; 
window-curtains  from  cheesecloth,  with  turkey- 
red  "  cornices ;"  portieres  from  unbleached  mus- 
lin, etc.  A  melodeon  stood  in  the  parlor,  and 
pots  of  flowering  plants  in  the  bay  window.  Mrs. 
— —  agreed  to  act  as  matron.  The  railroad 
company  granted  us  reduced  rates  for  our  visit- 
ors. Eight  of  us  made  up  a  fund  of  $400  to  start 
with.  And  then  we  started ;  each  of  us  writing 
to  friends  in  New  York  for  the  names  of  working- 
girls  whom  they  would  recommend.  The  house 
could  be  made,  with  a  little  extra  (borrowed)  fur- 
niture and  bed-linen,  to  accommodate  ten  board- 
ers ;  and  we  proposed  to  charge  three  -dollars  a 
week  for  board  to  those  who  could  pay,  and  to 
pay  that  sum  for  those  who  could  not — the  total 
of  board-money  being  expected  to  cover  the  rent. 
Each  boarder  was  to  stay  two  weeks. 

Within  a  week  we  received  names  enough  to 
fill  our  cottage  for  thrice  the  time  we  had  fixed. 

The  first  set  of  girls  arrived  July  15,  and  their 
pale,  city-worn  faces  brought  tears  to  our  eyes, 
while  their  efforts  to  look  a  bit  gay  in  attire 
brought  smiles  to  our  lips.  -One  girl  wore  new 
patent-leather  slippers,  evidently  bought  for  the 
occasion.  One  had  not  been  in  the  country 
since  she  was  six  years  old.  Another  had  never 
seen  the  country  in  her  life.  It  was  this  one 
who  was  afterwards  so  pleased  to  learn  how 
butter  was  made.  She  had  always  supposed  it 
grew. 

One  sister  could  not  have  come  without  her 
little  brother — the  limpest,  palest,  and  thinnest 
of  little  brothers,  who  slept  in  the  hammock 
from  sheer  exhaustion  all  the  day  after  his  arri- 
val. Two  weeks  later  we  sent  back  a  chubby, 
red-cheeked,  smiling  lad,  holding  tightly  to  a  box 
of  treasures  collected  during  his  visit,  and  not  at 
all  like  the  puny  little  brother  we  had  received. 

Mrs.  took  care  to  replenish  the  milk- 
pitcher,  which  was  always  "  on  tap,"  and  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  food  supply.  Thirty-two  girls 
and  three  boys  had  for  once  in  their  lives  enough 
to  eat  for  fourteen  consecutive  days. 
The  ladies  of  B were  very  kind,  and  enter- 


tained our  Vacation  Cottage  girls  in  various 
ways.  The  girls  themselves  got  up  an  entertain- 
ment, consisting  of  "  living  pictures,"  music,  and 
recitations.    But  what  they  most  enjoyed  was  a 

moonlight  drive  in  "  old  Mr. 's  "  ox-cart 

In  short,  our  extemporized  and  inexpensive 
scheme  wrought  happiness  and  health,  just  as 
more  elaborately  organized  ones  have  done ;  and 
perhaps  this  account  of  it  may  encourage  similar 
experiments  elsewhere.  L.  G. 

Can  the  Emotions  be  Trained  ? 
The  recent  catastrophe  in  Paris  has  led  to 
social  disturbance  in  circles  that  represent  the 
social  life  of  that  city.  It  is  said  that  the  men  in 
attendance  at  the  great  f€te  were  biutal  in  their 
effoits  to  escape  from  the  burning  building,  using 
their  canes  on  the  women  who  were  in  their  way. 
The  test  of  character,  of  nature,  comes  at  the 
unexpected  time  and  in  the  unexpected  way.  It 
is  this  that  makes  the  training  of  the  emotions  a 
necessary  part  of  education.  Doubtless  the  value 
of  athletics  is  found  here.  At  the  time  of  con- 
test that  combatant  counts  for  most  on  his  own 
side  who  restrains  himself;  athletics  count  in 
nerve-training.  Such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
left  so  many  leading  families  in  France  desolate 
tests  the  emotions,  and  the  man  who  is  the  play- 
thing of  his  emotions  becomes  the  victim  of  the 
first  that  assails  him.  There  is  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Secret  of  Character-Building,"  which  lays 
stress  on  the  grooves  made  in  the  brain  by  every 
emotion,  and  shows  how  the  first  faint  line 
makes  a  comparatively  easy  road  for  the  second 
traveling  of  that  emotion  on  that  line,  and  how 
the  third  finds  less  resistance,  until  there  is  a 
groove,  and  control  is  impossible.  The  secret  of 
character-building  is  to  prevent  the  first  trace  by 
the  wrong  emotion. 

The  Voice 
The  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  met 
in  New  York  recently.  The  papers  read  and 
the  discussions  were  practical:  "How  Should 
E!ocution  be  Taught  in  Our  Public  Schools  r" 
"How  Can  We  Secure  Better  Articulation >w 
"  The  Value  of  Dramatic  Recitation  in  the  High 
School."  The  greater  portion  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  school  work.  The  need  of  training 
of  the  voice  is  acknowledged,  but  comparatively 
few  people  realize  how  much  of  the  inarticulate 
speaking  and  impure  tone  in  the  voice  is  due  to 
tone-deafness.  The  ear  must  be  trained.  We 
know  how  much  we  gain  of  pleasure  and  profit 
when  the  eye  is  properly  trained ;  were  as  much 
done  to  train  the  ear,  the  voices  of  the  American 
people  would  not  offer  the  tests  it  provides.  It 
is  true  that  the  use  of  the  voice  does  depend  to 
a  great  degree  on  the  spiritual  perceptions,  the 
social  standards;  but  that  is  just  the  office  of 
true  education— to  develop  the  spiritual  percep- 
tion and  educate  to  true  social  standards. 
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1HE  Tariff  Bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  almost 
as  gteat  as  that  it  had  in  the 
House.  The  vote  stood  38 
to  28,  with  sixteen  Senators 
paired.  Seven  Senators — 
four  Populists  and  three  Sil- 
ver Republicans — declined 
to  vote.  Senator  Teller  ex- 
pressed the  general  attitude  of  these  Sil- 
ver Republicans  when  he  stated,  in  a 
shoit  speech,  that  he  was  still  a  protec- 
tionist and  would  willingly  have  voted  for 
a  moderate  bill,  but,  as  he  believed  the 
present  tariff  bill  to  be  the  most  excessive 
in  its  rates  and  the  most  favorable  to 
monopolies  of  any  ever  passed,  he  could 
not  support  it.  Senator  Butler,  of  North 
Carolina,  expressed  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Populists  when  he  said  that  he 
opposed  the  bill,  but  regarded  the  tariff 
issue  as  the  football  of  profitless  political 
wrangies,  and  therefore  wished  this  issue 
ignored  until  others  more  important  were 
settled.  Two  Populists — Harris,  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Turner,  of  Washington — and  one 
Silver  Republican — Cannon,  of  Utah — 
voted  against  the  bill.  Two  Silver  Re- 
publicans— Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  Mantle, 
of  Montana — voted  in  its  favor.  The 
bill  was  also  supported  by  one  Democrat 
— Senator  McEnery,  of  Louisiana,  the 
old  leader  of  the  pro-lottery  forces  in  that 
State.  The  measure  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  according  to  the  estimates  pre- 
sented by  Senators  Vest  and  White  (both 
Democrats),  carries-  with  it  an  average 
duty  of  54  per  cent,  on  dutiable  imports. 
This  rate  is  3  per  cent,  less  than  was 
proposed  by  the  House  bill,  14  per  cent, 
greater  than  was  imposed  by  the  Wilson 
Bill,  and  4  per  cent,  greater  than  was  im- 
posed by  the  McKinley  Bill.  As  the 
present  bill  puts  a  tax  of  two  cents  a 
pound  on  sugar,  which  was  on  the  free 


list  under  the  McKinley  Bill,  it  is  evident 
that  Federal  taxes  will  be  much  heavier 
under  the  new  law  than  they  were  five 
years  ago.  To  the  average  family — a 
family  with  about  $800  a  year  income — 
the  sugar  tax  alone  means  a  burden  of  $5 
a  year.  What  the  revenue  under  the  new 
bill  will  be  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining accu:ately,  but  the  estimates  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Ford,  the  statistician  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  indicate  that  the 
Government's  income  this  year  will  barely 
cover  current  expenses.  When,  however, 
the  importations  made  in  anticipation  of 
higher  duties  are  consumed,  a  large  sur- 
plus is  anticipated  by  every  one.  Whether 
this  surplus  shall  be  used  to  retire  the 
greenbacks  or  pay  off  bonds  bids  fair  to 
be  a  burning  question. 


In  order  that  the  Government  instead 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  may  receive  the  revenue 
from  the  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar 
certain  to  follow  the  enactment  of  the  new 
law,  Secretary  Gage  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Committee  a  most  public-spirited 
amendment.  It  is  that  a  tax  of  one  cent 
a  pound  be  levied  upon  all  refined  sugar 
hereafter  produced  from  raw  sugar  impoit- 
ed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  These 
raw  sugars,  says  Secretary  Gage  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Allison,  have  been  taxed  but 
tV^  of  a  cent  a  pound.  An  additional 
tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  would  leave  the  tax 
upon  them  less  than  the  new  bill  pro- 
poses upon  future  importations  (1 .95  cents 
a  pound).  The  proposed  tax,  therefore, 
involves  no  injustice  to  the  sugar-refiners. 
If  it  is  not  adopted,  however,  the  new  tariff 
will  give  to  the  sugar-refiners  an  extra 
profit  of  one  cent  a  pound  upon  all  sugar 
imported  in  anticipation  of  its  enactment : 

The  stock  of  raw  sugars  in  the  hands  of  re- 
finers usually  does  not  exceed  100,000  tons.    The 
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possession  of  600,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  on  which 
an  average  duty  of  not  more  than  85  cents  per 
100  pounds  has  been  assessed  gives  the  refiners  a 
promise  of  a  piofit  of  over  one  cent  per  pound  when 
the  sugar  is  refined  and  put  upon  the  market ; 
which  means  a  profit  of  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000 
or  more  on  account  of  the  tariff  legislation. 

It  seems  to  be  a  simple  business  proposition, 
in  view  of  the  possible  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
to  make  this  enormous  quantity  of  raw  sugar 
pay  its  fair  share  of  taxation ;  and  it  U  estimated 
that  the  proposed  amendment,  if  adopted,  will 
yield,  within  the  next  six  or  eight  months, 
$14,000,000  to  $16,000,000  of  revenue. 

By  the  Senate  Committee  this  patriotic 
proposition  was  passed  over,  upon  the 
plea  that  it  was  received  too  late.  Now 
that  the  Tariff  Bill  is  before  the  Conference 
Committee,  however,  the  House  conferees 
at  least  ought  to  insist  that  this  proposition 
be  incorporated.  It  contains  the  most 
practicable  portion  of  the  original  proposi- 
tion of  the  House,  that  all  goods  imported 
after  April  1  should  be  subject,  under 
certain  condi  ions,  to  the  new  rates  of 
duty.  It  is  true  of  most  goods  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  fol- 
low them,  but  an  internal  revenue  tax  upon 
the  refining  of  sugar  would  occasion  but 
little  more  difficulty  than  the  internal 
revenue  tax  upon  the  distilling  of  liquor. 
The  political  economy  of  Secretary  Gage's 
position  cannot  be  questioned.  When 
the  McKinley  Bill  abolished  the  former 
tariff  on  sugar,  the  price  of  sugar  dropped 
by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  When  the  new 
bill  raises  the  tariff  on  sugar,  the  price  of 
sugar  is  likely  to  rise  by  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  Even  if  Secretary  Gage's  propo- 
sit  on  is  accepted,  the  Sugar  Trust  is  cer- 
tain .  to  realize  a  large  profit  upon  the 
refined  sugar  it  has  in  stock ;  and  if  the 
new  bill  gives  it  a  further  profit  of  $1 2,000,- 
000  upon  the  raw  sugar  it  has  laid  in,  the 
Republican  party  will  be  arraigned  by  its 
friends  as  well  as  its  enemies. 


Last  week  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  discussed  Hawaiian 
annexation,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
The  State  Department  has  meanwhile 
published  the  protest  of  Japan  and  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Torn  Hoshi,  the 
Japanese  Minister,  with  Secretary  Sher- 
man. The  first  document  bears  the  date 
June  15;  in  it  Mr.  Hoshi  calls  Mr. 
Sherman's  attention  to  a  rumor  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii  were  about  to  conclude  an  annex- 


ation treaty.    Japan  could  not  view  wil 
out  concern  the  prospect  of  a  sudden  al 
complete  change  in  the  status  of  Han 
whereby  the  rights  of  the  Japanese  mia 
be    endangered.      Mr.    Hoshi    thereto 
inquired  what  provision  had  been  maf 
for  the  preservation   of  Japanese  treJ 
rights.     The    following    day    Secret! 
Sherman  replied  that  a  treaty  of  aonel 
tion  had  been  signed,  and  that  the  UniK 
States  Government  did  not  assume  al 
obligations  of  the  Hawaiian  Governmd 
arising  from  treaties  made  by  ir  withotba 
Governments.     It  was  believed,  however 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  proposed 
treaty  prejudicial  to  the  right*  of  Japi* 
and  that  certainly  the  United  Stages  had 
no  disposition   to  disturb    the    friendly 
relations  which  had  long  existed  between 
Japan  and  this  country.     In  three  days 
thereafter  Mr.  Hoshi  laid  before  Secretary 
Sherman  a  formal  protest,  basing  it  upon 
three   grounds:    First,  that   the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  is  essential  to  the 
good  understanding  of  the  Pacific  powers; 
second,  that  Hawaiian  annexation  would 
imperil  the  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  rights  of  Japanese  subjects  in 
Hawaii,  rights  secured  to  them  by  treaty 
and  by  the  laws  of  that  country;  third, 
that    such    annexation    might    lead    to 
postponement  in  settling  the  claims  and 
liabilities  already  existing  in    favor  ol 
Japan    under    treaty   stipulations.     The 
first  ground  need  not  be  taken  seriously, 
but  the  second  and  third  should  be. 


About  seven  hundred  delegates  assero 
bled  last  week  at  the  "  middle-of-the  road r 
or  anti-fusion  Populist  Convention.  The 
Southern  States  were  strongly  represented, 
the  Northern  States  weakly.  The  reason 
of  this,  of  course,  is  that  in  the  Northers 
States  the  gieat  body  of  the  Populists  an 
glad  to  fuse  with  the  Democrats  againS 
the  conservatism  of  the  Republicans.  Ir 
the  South,  however,  the  Democrats  are  tht 
conservatives,  and  for  years  they  bitteri] 
antagonized  the  Populists  in  many  district! 
because  of  the  latter's  advocacy  of  tht 
principles  now  accepted  by  nearly  al 
loyal  Democrats.  This  antagonism  oftei 
mani  ested  itself,  not  on'y  in  violent  cam 
paign  oratory  and  election  trickery,  bo) 
also  in  social  ostracism.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  it  is  difficult  for  many  Southed 
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Populists  to  fuse  with  their  old  foes.  The 
rtrief  object  of  the  Nashville  Convention 
ras  to  take  formal  action  aga'nst  further 
Susion.  The  silver  issue  was  declared  to 
te  too  narrow  a  one  for  a  great  party  to 
Itand  upon.  The  leadership  of  ex-Con- 
gressman Watson  dominated  the  Conven- 
tion, and  was  especially  manifest  in  the 
plank  adopted  demanding  that  all  public 
revenue  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  Southern  Populists 
sympathized  with  the  Republicans  on  the 
tariff  quest  ion,  but  this  plank  would  indicate 
that  they  beleve  in  the  same  freedom  of 
trade  between  nations  as  between  States. 
In  Iowa  and  Ohio  Gold  Democratic  Con- 
ventions were  held  last  week.  In  Iowa 
a  full  State  ticket  was  put  in  the  field,  and  in 
Ohio  a  similar  course  was  determined  upon. 
The  Iowa  Convention  was  said  to  contain 
most  of  the  old  political  managers  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  ticket  placed  in 
the  field  contained  a  former  Democratic 
candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  former  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  former  State  officials  for  Railroad  Com- 
missioner and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  platform  adopted  de- 
clared against  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
but  not  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  or. 
the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks.  On 
State  issues  it  ignored  the  railroad  and 
taxation  issues  raised  by  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic platform,  but  revived  the  liquor 
issue,  which  the  regular  Democrats  had 
ignored.  The  Gold  Democrats,  of  course, 
demanded  a  license  policy. 


Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  who 
died  at  Nashville  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  had  been 
nearly  twenty  years  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  term  for 
which  he  was  last  elected  had  still  four 
years  to  run.  Senator  Harris  was  a  self- 
made  man,  as  the  phrase  goes ;  that  is, 
he  had  few  advantages  in  boyhood ;  gained 
his  education  by  his  own  efforts,  working 
for  the  cost ;  studied  law  at  night  and  at 
odd  times ;  after  admission  to  the  bar  he 
slowly  worked  his  way  to  a  professional 
standing  above  the  average,  and  naturally 
drifted  into  politics.  He  was  three  times 
chosen  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  was 
twice  sent  to  Congress  before  the  war. 
He  served  with  credit  in  the  Confederate 


army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  for 
some  years  proclaimed  himself  an  irrecon- 
cilable, and  lived  in  Mexico  and  England. 
Before  long,  however,  he  recognized  the 
force  of  events,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  returned  to  his  native  State.  Sena- 
tor Harris  had  a  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing ptrsonality ;  he  was  at  times  irascible 
and  dictatorial,  and  his  oratory  was  noted 
for  vigor  rather  than  polish.  His  long 
experience  in  legislative  routine  made 
him  a  recognized  authority  on  questions 
of  procedure.  In  local  and  National  politics 
he  was  always  active  ;  his  last  important 
public  appearance  was  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  of 
1896,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  as 
the  free-coinage  candidate. 


Before  the  close  of  last  week  work  had 
been  suspended  in  nearly  every  bitumi- 
nous coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Even  the  mines 
operated  wholly  by  non- union  men  had 
been  compelled  to  shut  down — promises 
of  full-time  work  and  good  wages  being 
insufficient  to  keep  the  non-union  miners 
from  joining  their  fellow- workmen  in  the 
great  strugg  e.  In  western  Pennsylvania 
some  of  the  mines — including  Senator 
Hanna's — have  been  operated  under  a 
contract  by  which  one-tenth  of  the  men's 
wages  were  held  back  to  be  forfeited  in 
case  of  a  strike.  But  in  one  at  least  of 
Senator  Hanna's  mines  the  superintend- 
ent on  Friday  told  the  miners  that  he  did 
not  desire  them  to  keep  at  woik,  as  the 
company  was  willing  to  pay  fair  wages, 
and  these  could  be  re-established  only  by 
a  successful  general  strike.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  in  Ohio  is 
also  a  coal  operator  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  strike.  Such  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  operators  is  not  confined  to  candidates 
for  public  office.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
operators  are  willing  to  pay  the  old  scale, 
or  at  least  a  compromise  scale,  provided 
all  their  competitors  do  the  same.  The 
most  astonishing  feature  of  the  strike 
last  week  was  the  shutting  down  of  nu- 
merous manufactories  in  Cleveland  and 
other  places  because  of  the  want  of  coal. 
Though  the  officials  of  the  Miners'  Union 
had  for  some  months  been  authorized 
to  order  the  strike,  few  companies  seem 
to  have  had  any  considerable   stock  in 
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hand.  Some  of  the  railroads  in  Ohio 
last  week  availed  themselves  of  the  law 
authorizing  them  to  confiscate  cars  of 
coal  for  their  own  use,  paying  the  owners 
for  the  coal  instead  of  delivering  it  to 
them.  The  scarcity  of  coal,  together  with 
the  universality  of  the  strike  norih  of  the 
Ohio,  his  made  the  miners  confident  of 
success  provided  the  West  Virginia  mines 
can  also  be  shut  down.  These  mines  are 
almost  exclusively  operated  by  non-unioi 
miners,  but  emissaries  from  the  union 
have  been  working  haid  among  them,  and 
the  strike  feeling  is  nol  unlikely  to  carry 
everything  before  it 


Last  week's  business  world  was  vari- 
ously affected  by  several  notable  events. 
One  was  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  Wall  Street 
did  not  take  a  particularly  roseate  view  of 
the  trust-made  measure,  judging  from  the 
quotations  which  ruled  the  day  following. 
Another  event  which  had  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence was  the  announcement  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  about  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  urging  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  currency 
question.  A  third  event — this  time  a 
depressing  one — was  the  strike  in  five 
States  of  the  miners  of  bituminous  coal. 
A  circumstance  of  an  encouraging  nature 
i»the  continued  advance  of  even  the  most 
cautious  estimates  of  our  wheat  crop.  The 
"Orange  Judd  Farmer's"  estimate  is 
575,000,000  bushels,  one  hundred  million 
more  than  last  year.  The  world's  stock 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  only  seventy-five 
million  bushels,  a  much  smaller  total  than 
is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Inter- 
esting statistics  are  at  hand  in  the  railway 
world.  Gross  earnings  for  the  half-year 
have  been  disappointing,  the  aggregate 
being  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent 
below  the  first  six  months  of  1896.  A 
more  cheering  indication  is  found  in  the 
resumption  of  dividends  by  some  reor- 
ganized companies.  Last  week  saw  the 
completion  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western's  plan  for  debt -refunding.  To 
take  up  the  outstanding  issues  of  bonds, 
the  creation  of  a  new  ninety-year  mortgage 
for  $165,000,000  is  authorized.  The  June 
report  of  municipal  bond  sales  is  at  hand. 
With  two  exceptions,  the  month's  sales 
were  the  largest  on  record, 


An  important "  factor  in  the  municipal 
campaign  in  this  city  is  the  new  tax-rate 
—$2.05   on   the   $100.     This  is  a  slight 
reduction  of  the  rate  last  year  ($2.14), 
but  this  reduction  was  obtained  only  by 
an  increase  of  $62,000,000  in  the  assessed 
value  of  property  ($2,169,000,000).     Al- 
though $35,000,000  worth  of  new  build- 
ings were  constructed  last  year,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the   rental  value  of  New 
York  real  estate  has  increased  at  all 
The  assessment,  therefore,   is   indisput- 
ably higher,  and  the  Tammany  campaign 
will  again  be  directed  against  the  "ex- 
travagance"  of  the  "reformers."     The 
reformers  are  bound  to  meet  this  issue, 
not  by  denying  the  increase  in  expendi- 
tures, but  by  pointing  out  that  Tammany's 
economy  was  disgraceful  to  the   public 
spirit  of  the  city.     For  New  York  under 
Tammany  to  have  no  high  schools  was 
without  doubt    economical,  but   it   was 
none  the    less  a  just  reproach  to  the 
city.     Some  Western  cities  one-twentieth 
the  size  of  New  York  have  two  or  three 
high   schools   and   graduate   classes    of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  every  year. 
For  New  York  under  Tammany  rule  to 
have  dirty  streets  in  all  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  city  was  without  doubt  economical ; 
but  it  meant  offensive  surroundings  and  a 
high  death-rate  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people.    Tammany's  appeal  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  taxpayers  must  be  met  by  the  re- 
formers' appeal    to    their  public   spirit 
Even  the  present  tax-rate  in  New  York  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  any  progressive 
American  city.     Real  estate  in  New  York 
is  assessed,  as  a  rule,  at  barely  50  per  cent, 
of  its  actual  value,  and  personal  property 
is  permitted  to  escape  in  a  degree  not 
tolerated  in  New  England  or  the  West 
A  tax-rate  of  $2.05  in  New  York  is  less 
than  a  tax-rate  of  $1  would  be  in  Boston, 
*here  realty  is  assessed  at  approximately 
its  selling  value  and  personalty  located 
within  the  State  is  generally  reached  by 
either  the  State  or  the  load   assessors. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  must  be  edu- 
cated to  recognize  the  fact  that  good  gov- 
ernment and  cheap  government  are  very 
different  things,  and  that  the  worst  gov- 
ernment is  the  one  most  ready  to  barter 
away  the  health,  comfort,  and  culture  of 
its  citizens.     New  York  can  well  afford  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  comfort,  safety,  and 
cleanliness. 
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The  National  Educational  Association, 
which  convened  last  week  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  a  representative  body;  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  attended  than  has  been 
present  at  any  previous  meeting  of  this 
body.  The  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  made  an  impressive  and 
convincing  address  on  "The  Best  Edu- 
cation for  the  Masses."  Mr.  Skinner 
opened  his  address  with  this  interesting 
statement : 

The  United  States,  to-day  the  youngest  of  all, 
is  the  only  great  nation  of  the  world  which  ex- 
pends more  for  education  than  for  war.  France 
spends  annually  $4  per  capita  on  her  army  and 
70  cents  per  capita  on  education ;  Eogland,  $3.72 
for  her  army  and  62  cents  for  education ;  Prussia, 
$2.04  for  her  army  and  50  cents  for  education ; 
Italy,  $1.52  for  her  army  and  36  cents  for  educa- 
tion; Austria,  $136  for  her  army  and  62  cents 
for  education ;  Russia,  $2.04  for  ner  army  and  3 
cents  for  education  ;  the  United  States,  39  cents 
for  her  army  and  $1 .35  for  education.  England 
6  to  1  for  war!  Russia  17  to  1  for  warl  the 
United  States  4  to  1  for  education  I  The  United 
States  spends  more  per  capita  annually  for  edu- 
cation than  England,  France,  and  Russia  com- 
bined. 

The  speaker  urged  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing the  whole  scheme  of  education  to  the 
requirements  of  that  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  who  must  be  educated  at 
public  expense  if  at  all.  Only  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ever  enter  college. 
The  discussions  have  been  practical,  and 
have  dealt  largely  with  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  and  the  question,  How 
shall  he  be  trained  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a 
contributing  member  of  society  ?  Child- 
study,  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the 
training  of  the  voice,  the  culture  of  the 
aesth-.tic  sense,  the  training  of  the  body, 
the  culture  of  the  whole  child,  were  among 
the  subjects  of  special  presentation  and 
discussion.  The  report  pf  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  attracted 
special  attention ;  we  shall  comment  on 
it  next  week.  The  trend  of  thought  was 
to  broaden  the  conception  of  what  consti- 
tutes education. 


The  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  this  the  last  year 
of  her  existence  as  an  independent  munici- 
pality, has  made  a  long  stride  in  advance 
in  the  policy  governing  her  schools.  With 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September 


twelve  kindergartens  will  be  established 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  new  high- 
school  building  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
Eastern  District,  and  several  new  school 
buildings  will  be  opened  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn.  The  charter  preserves  the 
autonomy  of  this  Board,  which  retains  its 
local  committee  system — a  doubtful  good, 
in  spite  of  the  high  character  generally  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Brooklyn  has  to  contend 
with  many  of  the  problems  found  in  New 
York — overcrowded  schools,  inadequate 
buildings,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  for- 
eign population,  which  greatly  increases 
the  difficulties  of  teaching  in  the  primary 
schools,  where  hundreds  of  children  are 
found  who  come  from  non-English-speak- 
ing homes  and  must  acquire  an  unknown 
tongue  and  keep  up  with  the  grade  at 
the  same  time.  The  progressive  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Will- 
iam H.  Maxwell,  has,  by  the  confidence 
he  commands  because  of  his  eminent 
ability,  been  able  to  make  constant  prog- 
ress in  the  work  of  the  schools  under 
his  care.  The  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Brooklyn  is  one  of  the  noted 
public  schools  of  the  country. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Fire 
Warden  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  C.  C.  Andrews, 
is  a  document  of  value  to  all  interested  in 
forestry.  As  Mr.  Andrews  says,  when 
people  understand  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  rational  management  of  our 
forests  and  forest  lands,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  there  be  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  make  the  Fire  Warden  Law  as  effect- 
ive as  it  should  be.  The  attempt  which 
Minnesota  is  making  to  prevent  fore  >t  and 
prairie  fires  is  indeed  a  commendable  one. 
A  resolution  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  declared 
that,  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  the 
well-organized  effort  in  Minnesota  should 
be  upheld,  as  no  advance  can  be  made  in 
forest  management  without  such  protec- 
tion. However,  Minnesota  seems  to  be 
hampered  by  a  Legislature  bad  enough  to 
come  near  abolishing  the  forest  fire  law. 
Commenting  on  this  danger,  Mr.  Fernow, 
the  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  justly  says 
that  any  disposition  to  annul  the  law,  or 
the  need  of  any  argument  to  defend  pro- 
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tection  against  fire  losses,  only  proves  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  reached  a  high  state 
of  civilization.  Surely,  as  the  "Northwest- 
ern Lumberman"  points  out,  there  has 
been  enough  destruction  of  life  and  property 
from  forest  fires  in  the  Northwest  to  force 
on  the  minds  of  people  and  Legislature 
that  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  good  public 
policy,  in  an  economic  sense,  to  prevent 
forest  fires,  but  it  is  also  a  duty  in  point 
of  simple  humanity.  Millions  of  feet  of 
good  timber  are  annually  destrojed  by 
fire  in  the  pine  States,  and  many  lives  are 
lost  in  a  horrible  manner.  It  would  seem 
that  the  great  conflagrations  at  Peshtigo 
and  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  Phillips,  Wis.,  and 
Hinckley,  Minn.,  should  have  impressed 
the  people  in  those  States  so  deeply  that 
any  promising  preventive  would  be  sup- 
ported with  enthusiasm. 


Whatever  foundation  there  may  have 
been  for  the  report  that  the  Trustees  of 
Brown  University  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  request  President  Andrews  to 
stop  advocating  his  free-coinage  and  free- 
trade  convictions,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
President  Andrews  has  too  much  self- 
respect  and  too  much  respect  for  his  Trus- 
tees to  abandon  his  independence.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  Europe, 
when  asked  by  the  "Rocky  Mountain 
News"  to  state  his  observations  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  bimetallist  sentiment 
abroad,  he  replied  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  manifest  strength  of  the  bimetal- 
lic interest  in  America,  there  is  actually  consider- 
able prospect  that  France  will  agree  beforehand 
to  open  her  mints  to  silver.  If  we  reopen  ours, 
even  without  such  an  agreement,  France  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  the  United  States.  In  case  France 
and  the  United  States  proceed,  or  either  alone. 
Great  Britain  will  heartily  co-operate,  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  short  of  coining  full-tender 
silver  at  London;  the  India  mints  will  reopen, 
the  Bank  of  England  will  lay  in  a  silver  reserve, 
and  perhaps  half-sovereigns  be  withdrawn  in 
favor  of  silver  certificates.  Further  than  this 
England  will  not  go.  European  bimetallists 
nearly  all  think  American  initiative  the  sure  way 
to  international  bimetallism. 

There  is  certainly  in  this  telegram  no  in 
timation  that  President  Andrews  fears 
to  express  himself  with  perfect  freedom, 
and  we  hops  that  the  Trustees  of  Brown 
University  will  have  the  breadth  to  re- 
spect their  President's  independence — 
atever  their  opinion  of  his  opinions. 


To  silence  an  educator  o  President 
Andrews's  standing  would  bring  suspicion 
upon  university  teaching  throughout  the 
United  States. 


The  settlers  in  our  newest  Territory, 
Oklahoma,  are,  it  is  reported,  this  year 
reaping  in  generous  measure  the  rewards 
for  a  long  period  of  hardship  and  disap- 
pointment. A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post "  states  that  not  less 
than  fifteen  million  bushels  of  wheat  will 
be  threshed  by  September  1,  that  the 
cotton  crop  will  yield  about  $3,000,0009 
and  that  the  live-stock  and  dairy  interests 
are  prospering  satisfactorily.  Railway 
lines  are  rapidly  developing  new  country, 
ana,  with  the  large  receipts  of  money 
which  this  summer's  fine  crops  will  put 
into  the  Territory,  the  outlook  is  hopeful 
in  a  high  degree.  Unlke  most  Territories 
and  States  of  the  Far  West,  Oklahoma  is 
lightly  burdened  by  mortgages,  from  the 
method  of  its  settlement  The  romantic 
and  stirring  story  of  the  gathering  of 
prospective  settlers  on  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land,  and  of  the  wild  race  for 
eligible  claims  when  the  signal  was  given, 
is  still  well  remembered  by  our  readers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  period  of 
inflated  expectations  has  been  followed  by 
one  of  steady  energy  and  persistent  in- 
dustry, and  that  the  latter  period  has  now 
yielded  its  legitimate  results  in  what  seems 
to  be  assured  prosperity. 


People  who  travel  between  New  Yoik 
and  Washington  resent  the  almost  con- 
tinuous line  of  advertisements  which  faces 
them  as  they  look  out  of  the  car  windows. 
The  scenery  between  the  two  cities,  al- 
though not  striking,  is  in  certain  seasons 
peculiarly  restful  on  account  of  its  depth 
of  color  and  the  richness  of  its  foliage, 
but  the  charm  is  almost  destroyed  by  the 
obtrusive  and  vulgar  signs  which  flash 
before  the  eye.  In  England  the  same 
problem  is  presented — the  problem  of  pre- 
serving natural  scenery  from  the  ravages 
of  those  who  would  use  it  for  all  sorts  of 
commercial  purposes.  Professor  Bryce, 
in  a  recent  speech  at  Aberdeen,  said  that 
there  were  three  deadly  enemies  to  fine 
scenery — advertisements,  especially  of 
patent  medicines;  commercial  companies; 
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and  railways.  He  enumerated  several 
beautiful  falls  which  have  been  practically 
des'royed  by  the  building  of  manufactories 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  building 
of  railroads  is  often  devastating,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  but  nature  is  quick  to 
repair,  and,  except  in  rare  rases,  she  takes 
the  railroad  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  is  built, 
and  begins  to  cover  up  the  destructive 
work  of  the  engineers.  The  advertise- 
ment is,  however,  a  glaring  and  unneces- 
sary disfigurement.  The  railroad  is  some- 
times not  only  a  public  convenience  but 
a  public  necessity;  the  advertisement  is 
always  a  matter  of  private  interest.  Mr. 
Bryce  proposed  the  protection  of  ancient 
monuments  and  scenery  by  legislative 
action.  This  has  already  been  done  in 
tfcis  country  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
it  ought  to  be  carried  much  further.  It 
is  part  of  the  movement  for  the  protection 
of  the  heritage  which  the  Nation  has  re- 
ceived from  God,  and  which  it  has  no 
right  to  give  away,  as  it  has  been  con- 
stantly doing  in  surrendering,  without  re- 
turn, all  manner  ef  franchises  and  special 
privileges,  nor  to  deface,  as  it  is  con- 
stantly permitting  private  persons  to  do 
for  their  own  advantage.  The  beauty  of 
the  landscape  is  a  distinct,  definite,  and 
tangible  property  which  belongs  to  the 
community,  and  which  even  private  owners 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  deface,  deform, 
or  waste. 

£ 

Another  collective  note  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan  by  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  Powers.  It  warns  him  that  the 
fronier  limitations  determined  by  the 
Powers  jointly  must  be  accepted  by  him, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  more  delay. 
The  Sultan  has  read  many  such  solemn 
collective  notes  of  warning,  and  is  keenly 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  present  note 
contains  no  definite  threat  of  coercion,  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Powers  can  be  brought  to 
unite  on  coercive  measures.  It  is  true 
that  Austria  and  Russia  and  perhaps  other 
Powers  have  followed  up  the  collective 
note  with  individual  notes  of  remonstrance 
and  warning,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  just 
how  much  this  means.  The  old  factor  of 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Powers  is  still 
hampering  them,  and  there  is  some  apt- 
ness in  the  London  "  Spectator's  "  com- 


parison of  them  to  "a  chain-gang  running 
after  a  swift  robber."  Some  progress  has, 
however,  been  made ;  Tuikey  has  aban- 
doned its  original  claim  to  the  whole  of 
Thessal)  as  a  conquered  province,  and  is 
now  insisting  on  a  line  just  north  of  the 
river  Peneus  (or  Salamvrias).  This  would 
give  Turkey  Larissa,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  all  the  Thessaly  openings  into 
the  great  passes;  in  fact,  it  would  give 
Turkey  complete  strategic  command  of 
Tbessaly  and  an  easy  means  of  attack 
upon  Greece.  The  Sultan  has  threatened 
to  renew  the  war  this  week  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce,  but  it  is  quite  un- 
likely that  he  will  actually  do  so. 


Edhem  Pasha's  position  has  been 
strengthened ;  large  masses  of  troops  have 
bren  poured  into  Tnessaly ;  Turkey,  from 
the  military  point  of  view,  was  never  so  well 
prepared  for  a  gigantic  struggle  if  deemed 
necessary.  That  Greece  must  pay  in  ter- 
ritory as  well  as  in  money  for  her  disas- 
trous war  seems  certain ;  just  how  high 
the  price  will  be,  will  be  determined  after 
probably  long-continued  diplomatic  con- 
troversy. President  Washburn,  of  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  who  has  just 
arrived  in  this  country,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  expect  war.  Mere 
threats  of  war  would  not  scare  the  Turks, 
and  he  had  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  Powers  could  agree  on  any  measures 
that  would  lead  to  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities. Germany,  said  Dr.  Washburn, 
had  shown  no  inclination  whatever  to  join 
in  any  movement  for  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  England  and  France  had  announced 
so  positively  that  Turkey  should  not  be 
permitted  to  keep  Thessaly  that  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  they  could  withdraw 
from  that  position.  He  thinks  that  mat- 
ters will  drag  on  for  some  time,  the 
Powers  continually  exerting  pressure  upon 
Turkey,  to  which  Turkey  eventually  vull 
yield.  The  latest  cable  dispatches  state 
that  Queen  Victoria,  Emperor  William, 
Emperor  Nicholas,  President  Faure,  and 
King  Humbert  have  all  advised  the  Sultan 
to  yie.d  to  the  will  of  united  Europe. 
Replies  to  the  circular  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  the  Powers  relative  to  the 
frontier  question  have  also  been  made, 
declining  to  admit  the  Turkish  preten- 
sions. 
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There  have  been  at  least  two  causes 
for  the  recent  petty  rebellious  acts  of  the 
natives  in  India.  One  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  has 
encouraged  the  preaching  of  fanaticism 
among  Indian  Mohammedans,  and  has 
through  his  agents  hi o ted  at  the  revival 
of  a  universal  Moslem  Empire.  That  the 
Sultan  really  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
a  widespread  Indian  rebellion  is  hardly 
likely,  but  he  is  always  glad  covertly  to 
incite  sedition  against  British  rule  any- 
where and  at  any  time,  and  more  so  than 
ever  just  now,  when  he  is  straining  every 
effort  to  convince  the  world  that  Turkey 
is  a  power  of  formidable  strength,  not 
easy  to  coerce.  Another  cause  cf  the 
recent  dissensions  is  the  disregard  of 
native  prejudices  and  superstitions  by  the 
English  authorities  in  enforcing  regula- 
tions meant  to  root  out  the  pestilent  bu- 
bonic fever.  Stringent  measures  were 
absolutely  necessary,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
impossible  not  to  offend  native  ideas  of 
their  rights.  Ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  those  who 
were  fighting  the  plague.  Yet  there  is 
evidence  that  some  of  the  methods  used 
were  brutal.  British  officials  aie  not  al- 
ways considerate  of  native  tradition  and 
social  law.  Moreover,  famine  and  pesti- 
lence are  in  themselves  potent  to  breed 
discontent.  The  actual  rioting  has  not 
been  extensive,  and  has  grown  out  of 
local  causes,  such  as  the  seizing  of  a 
wretched  mud  hut  at  Chitpur  which  Mo- 
hammedans claimed  was  a  mosque,  and 
for  which  they  refused  to  pay  rent  Here 
and  there  Europeans  have  been  stoned 
in  the  streets,  but  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral outbreak.  The  great  Mutiny  of  1857 
was  followed  by  such  fierce  vengeance, 
and  the  native  races  were  so  thoroughly 
subdued,  that  even  now  the  recollection 
of  that  time  is  a  strong  guard  against  a 
general  rebellion.  How  confident  Great 
Britain  is  of  her  security  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  she  keeps  only  about  75,000 
white  troops  in  the  immense  Indian  Empire, 
with  its  population  of  about  288,000,000, 
made  up  of  natives  and  Europeans  in  the 
proportion  of  more  than  1,500  of  the 
foimer  to  every  one  of  the  latter.  Fortu- 
nately for  British  supremacy,  the  natives 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  warlike ;  they 
are  at  odds  with  one  another  on  points  of 
religion,  caste,  locality,  and  many  other 


matters ;  and  they  have  a  wholesome 
dread  of  European  military  discipline  and 
courage. 


In  the  current  issue  of  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  "  Mr.  Paul  Monroe 
publishes  a  scholarly  article  on  "  Insur- 
ance Against  Non- Employment."  The 
more  familiar  form  of  such  insurance — 
that  furnished  by  trades-unions  to  mem 
bers  out  of  work — Mr.  Monroe  does  not 
discuss.  His  article  deals  with  the  recent 
Swiss  experiments  of  municipal  insurance 
against  non- employment,  and  with  a  newly 
organized  business  corporation  in  Chi- 
cago, which  proposes  to  furnish  this  kind 
of  insurance  on  strictly  commercial  prin- 
ciples. The  Swiss  experiments — which, 
indeed,  have  been  imitated  in  Cologne 
in  Germany,  and  in  Bologna  in  Italy — 
had  their  beginning  in  Berne  in  1893. 
Berne  was  followed  by  St  Gall  two  years 
later,  and  Bile,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne  have 
since  taken  steps  to  establish  similar 
systems.  In  the  Swiss  system,  dues  must 
have  been  paid  by  the  insured  for  six 
months  before  the  right  to  benefits  is  ac- 
quired. Even  after  this  period  the  in- 
sured must  have  been  idle  one  week  or 
thereabouts  before  benefits  begin  to  be 
paid.  By  these  precautions  the  public 
tries  to  protect  itself  against  willful  idle- 
ness. 

The  dues  required  and  benefits  paid 
differ  in  various  cities,  but  those  in 
Berne  may  be  taken  as  typical.  Here 
the  dues  are  50  centimes  (10  cents) 
a  month,  and  the  benefits  are  1  %  francs 
(30  cents)  a  day  in  the  case  of  single 
men,  and  2  francs  in  the  case  of  those 
married.  These  benefits,  however,  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  eight  weeks  in 
any  one  year,  so  that  the  dues  of  $1.20 
a  year  carry  with  them  a  possible  benefit 
of  not  more  than  $17.  The  Swiss  sys- 
tems all  involve  public  aid  to  those  out  of 
work.  In  Berne,  where  the  insurance  is 
optional,  the  insured  contribute  relatively 
little — only  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
relief  fund  distributed.  The  steadily  em- 
ployed workmen  are  naturally  loth  to 
insure  the  frequently — if  not  chronically 
— unemployed.  In  St  Gall  the  insurance 
was  compulsory  upon  all  workmen   re 
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ceiving  less  than  $1  a  day,  and  these 
workmen  were  compelled  to  raise  almost 
the  whole  sum  to  be  distributed.  The 
canton,  according  to  a  recent  and  care- 
ful article  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan  in  the 
"  Direct  Legislation  Record,"  contrib- 
uted only  about  one-sixth.  The  burden 
naturally  proved  irksome  to  the  steadily 
employed  workmen,  and  last  November 
the  system  was  abolished  by  a  referendary 
vote  of  the  people.  If  the  system  is  re- 
vived, the  general  public  will  probably 
bear  a  larger  proportion  of  the  burden  of 
helping  its  least  efficient  or  most  unfortu- 
nate members. 


The  discovery  that  the  ether  itself  can 
be  made  to  conduct  messages  without  the 
medium  of  a  connecting  wire  is  the  great- 
est discovery  in  electricity  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  electric  telegraph  itself.  Jn 
connection  with  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric signals  without  wires,  Mr.  Preece, 
the  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  British  Postal 
Telegraph  Department,  lately  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  at  the  London 
Royal  Institution.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  lecture  which  we  find  in  the 
London  "  Spectator,"  these  signals  have 
been  sent  across  the  Bristol  Channel  to  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  and  by  their  help 
it  is  now  inter  ded  to  connect  Sark  with 
Guernsey  in  the  English  Channel.  These 
electric  signals  do  not  seem  to  be  affected 
by  wind,  rain,  snow,  or  fog.  Some  of  our 
own  electricians  think  that  ultimately  these 
signals  may  be  sent  to  any  distance.  As 
the  "  receiver  "  of  the  message  needs  no 
physical  connection  with  its  electric  origin 
except  the  ether,  the  "Spectator"  con- 
cludes that  the  electricity  must  be  radi- 
ated in  every  direction  to  the  greatest 
distance  at  which  the  receiver  will  be  sen- 
sitive enough  to  record  it  The  same  mes- 
sage might  be  read  off  at  every  point  in 
the  sphere  to  which  the  ether  would  carry 
it — that  is,  supposing  a  receiver  to  be  at 
every  such  point,  and  one  so  tuned  as  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  instrument  which 
had  been  used  for  the  dispatch  of  the 
message  from  the  other  side.  Secrecy, 
nevertheless,  could  be  maintained  by 
so  tuning  the  receiver  that  no  one  on 
the  other  side  could  decipher  the  mes- 
sage unless  he  had  the  key  to  the  instru- 
ment. 
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President  Eliot  has  said  that  if  there 
be  any  single  test  of  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated man,  it  is  the  ability  to  use  his  own 
language  with  precision  and  skill ;  and  a 
well-known  Haivard  teacher  has  said  that 
the  only  way  to  teach  the  English  Ian 
guage  is  to  make  training  in  English  a 
part  of  every  recitation  which  takes  place 
in  any  school.  That  is  to  say,  the  study 
of  one's  language  must  be  not  only  spe- 
cific, having  its  definite  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum, but  it  must  also  be  a  part  of 
every  other  study,  the  entire  expression 
of  the  child  being  constantly  supervised 
for  the  purpose  of  grounding  it  in  the 
right  use  of  its  own  tongue.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  English  and  the 
necessity  of  conveying  that  knowledge  by 
supervision  of  a  child's  entire  expression 
are  rapidly  coming  to  be  recognized  in 
our  schools;  but  another  step  still  remains 
to  be  taken,  and  that  is  the  training  of 
children  in  vocal  expression.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  able  to  speak  one's  language 
with  precision  and  skill ;  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  speak  it  clearly  and  musically.  In 
nothing  do  the  Americans  more  generally 
offend  the  cultivated  ear  than  in  the  use 
of  the  voice.  The  high,  shrill,  nasal  tones 
which  one  often  bears  from  a  group  of 
American  girls  or  American  women  ;  the 
careless,  slovenly  enunciation  which  one 
hears  from  a  group  of  American  men, 
would  indicate  to  a  foreigner,  accustomed 
to  vocal  culture,  entire  absence  of  any 
sort  of  refinement;  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
voice  is,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
revealer  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
culture.  But  the  high,  shrill,  nasal  Ameri- 
can voice  does  not  by  any  means  indicate 
an  absence  either  of  refinement  or  of  gen- 
eral intelligence.  It  indicates  lack  of 
training  in  a  specific  direction.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  lack  makes  itself  felt  in  more 
ways,  and  more  disagreeable  ways,  than 
any  other. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  accomplish- 
ment quite  so  charming  as  the  possession 
of  a  beautiful,  cultivated  voice — the  power 
of  so  using  human  speech  as  to  make  it 
musical  in  the  ear  as  well  as  suggestive  to 
the  mind.  It  is  a  delight  to  listen  to  a 
cultivated  voice,  even  if  one  does  not  hear 
the  words  which  are  spoken.  The  very 
sounds  are  restful  and  agreeable.     It  used 
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to  be  said  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  palmy  days 
that  people  would  wait  in  the  lobbies  of 
the  House  when  he  was  speaking,  simply 
to  enjoy  the  music  of  his  tones,  his  words 
being  at  that  distance  inaudible.  As  a 
rule,  the  voices  of  American  children  in 
the  schools  are  inexcusably  bad.  They 
are  shrill,  high,  nasal,  and  whoLy  lacking 
in  modulation  of  tone.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  thing  must  be  said,  with,  of  course, 
numerous  exceptions,  of  their  teachers. 
The  American  people,  as  a  people,  need 
to  have  their  attention  directed  to  vocal 
culture.  Our  climate,  our  temperament, 
our  sensitive  nerves,  all  tell  against  the 
production  of  a  good,  natural  voice.  We 
need  training  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant, 
in  the  rapid  advance  of  culture  in  this 
country,  when  the  training  of  the  voice 
will  be  as  much  a  part  of  every  child's 
education  as  learning  to  read,  to  spell,  or 
to  cipher.  The  abi.ity  to  use  the  voice 
intelligently  and  musically  ought  not  to 
be  an  accomplishment ;  it  ought  to  be  a 
necessity ;  and  it  wid  be  a  necessity  when- 
ever our  ears  become  a  little  more  sensi- 
tive, through  training,  to  the  sounds  which 
now  assail  them. 

Every  tone  of  a  child  in  the  home  and 
the  school  ought  to  be  supervised,  pre- 
cisely as  every  phrase  ought  to  be  super- 
vised, because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
a  child  can  be  trained  to  the  point  where, 
without  self  consciousness,  it  speaks  mu- 
sically and  speaks  correctly.  The  two 
things  are  a  part  of  one  complete  expres- 
sion of  a  refined  and  cultivated  nature. 
It  was  said  of  Wendell  Phillips  that  he 
gesticulated  with  his  voice.  The  correct- 
ness of  his  emphasis,  the  skill  with  which 
he  distinguished  word  from  word  by  vary- 
ing modulation,  and  the  perfect  purity  of 
his  tones  equipped  him  with  the  powqr  of 
commanding  attention  and  carrying  his 
audience  without  raising  an  arm  or  using 
any  of  those  means  which  are  constantly 
employed  by  less  cultivated  speakers.  It 
was  said  of  a  distinguished  Englishwoman 
who  spoke  in  this  country  not  many 
months  ago  that  her  voice  showed  the 
training  of  centuries.  These  illustrations 
bring  into  clear  light  the  charm  which 
inheres  in  a  beautiful  voice ;  and  a  beauti- 
ful voice  is  far  less  often  an  endowment 
of  nature  than  it  is  a  result  of  training. 
It  is  time  to  lead  a  movement  for  the 


reform  of  the  American  voice — high  time 
to  insist  that  the  training  of  that  voice 
shall  be,  both  for  teachers  and  pupils  in 
every  school  in  America,  a  matter  of 
constant  attention. 


The  Corruption  of  Self- 


Pity 


Self-pity  is  the  most  elusive  and  decep- 
tive form  of  selfishness;  it  beguiles  the 
most  acute  mind  which  yields  to  it,  and 
disintegrates  the  clearest  judgment  if  it 
becomes  a  habit.     It  is  a  kind  of  senti- 
mentalism  which  finds   its  food   in   our 
vanity  and  grows   by  what  it  feeds  on. 
It  seems  like  a  consolation  for  our  mis- 
takes and  misfortunes,  but  it  really  is  an 
anodyne  which  protects  us  from  a  pain 
that  is   essential  to  health.     When    we 
blunder   and    fail,  we   ought  to  suffer, 
since  suffering  puts  us  on  the  road  to  a 
recovery  of  what  we  have  lost,  or  to  the 
conquest  of  that  which  we  have  not  had 
the  strength  to  grasp.     What  we  need  is 
the   tonic  of  a  relentlessly  honest  deal- 
ing with   ourselves.     If   we   have  been 
weak,  small,  mean,  we  want  to  know  our 
defects  and  call  them  by  names  that  ac- 
curately describe  them.     If  we  have  not 
secured   the   approbation   we   crave,  we 
ought,  for  character's  sake,  frankly,  fully, 
and  squarely  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
have    missed    the    approbation   because 
we  have  not  done  the  work  that  would 
have  won  it.     If  we  deal  with  ourselves 
in  this  spirit,  we  pay  ourselves  the  highest 
respect  and  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
being  worthy  of  it     But  too  many  of  us 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.     We   begin  to 
pity  ourselves,  to  look   upon  others  as 
ungenerous  and  unsympathetic,  to  lay  the 
responsibility  for   our  failures  on  some 
person  or  circumstance.     We  soon  come 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  martyrs  and  vic- 
tims; we  buiid  up  a  fictitious  character 
for  ourselves ;  we  create  unreal  sorrows 
and   bear   unreal  wrongs.     We   end    by 
corrupting  and  debilitating  ourselves  to 
such    a  degree    that   we   cease  to  have 
a  clear  vision,  a  truthful   tongue,  or  a 
loyal  heart.     To  put  the  result  of  a  course 
of  self-pity  in  plain  speech  :  we  deceive 
ourselves  so  long  and  so  persistently  that 
we    become    chronic  liars  to  ourselves 
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and  chronic  slanderers  of  others.  It  is 
an  awful  thing  to  become  an  incarnate 
lie  in  a  universe  which  is  relentlessly 
truthful. 

The  Larger  Love 

Much,  perhaps  not  too  much,  has 
been  said  about  the  "  larger  hope."  Far 
more  characteristic  of  the  so-caTed  New 
Theology  is  its  exposition  of  the  Larger 
Love.  Far  more  radical  and  revol  ution  ary 
in  theology  is  the  faith  in  the  Larger  Love. 

For  the  Church  in  the  past  has  not 
believed  that  God  is  love ;  it  has  only 
believed  that  God  loves,  which  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  All  creatures  that 
God  has  ever  made  love;  but  God 
is  Love.  All  inflections  of  eaithly  love 
— that  of  parent  for  child,  husband  for 
wife,  friend  for  friend — are  fragmentary 
reflections  of  God's  love.  Ail  God's 
moral  attributes  are  refractions  of  this 
divine  love.  As  we  have  heretofore  said, 
God's  justice  is  his  love  looking  upon  the 
community ;  his  pity  is  his  love  looking 
upon  the  sorrowing;  his  mercy  is  his 
love  looking  upon  the  sinful ;  his  holiness 
is  the  wholeness  of  a  nature  which  is  all 
love  ;  his  righteousness  is  the  conformity 
of  his  life  in  all  its  conduct  to  the 
standard  of  love.  So,  all  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  God,  his  wisdom,  his  skill, 
his  power,  are  servitors  of  his  love.  He 
is  God  because  he  is  love,  not  because  he 
is  wise,  or  skillful,  or  powerful.  The 
wiser,  the  more  skillful,  the  more  power- 
ful, the  less  he  would  be  worthy  of  our 
reverence  if  all  his  wisdom,  his  skill, 
his  power,  were  not  directed  by  love  to 
accomplish  loving  ends. 

This  the  Church  has  been  slow  to 
believe,  because  humanity  is  not  yet 
large  enough  to  hold  so  ransoming,  puri- 
fying, inspiring  a  faith.  It  has,  there- 
fore, put  all  manner  of  limitations  on 
God's  love.  The  ancient  Jew  believed 
that  God  loved  the  Jew?,  but  hated  the 
Gentiles ;  the  Roman  Catholic  believed 
that  he  loved  the  baptized,  but  left  the 
unbaptized  outside  the  influences  of  his 
love;  the  Calvinist  believed  that  he 
loved  the  elect,  but  passed  the  non  elect 
by ;  the  Arminian  believed  tfeat  he  loved 
the  converted,  but  not  the  unconverted  :  a 
great  many  Christians  now  believe  that 


he  loves  Christendom,  but  cares  very 
little  for  Pagandom;  that  he  loves  the 
good,  but  not  the  evil ;  that  he  loves  men 
in  this  life,  but  will  not  love  them  in  the 
life  to  come.  So  they  think  that  to  doubt 
the  text,  or  rather  to  doubt  the  Church's 
interpretation  of  the  text,  "  The  wicked 
shall  go  away  into  ever  tasting  punish- 
ment," is  to  doubt  the  Bible ;  but  that 
to  doubt  the  text  so  many  times  repeated, 
"  His  mercy  endureth  forever,"  is  not  to 
doubt  the  Bible.  In  fact,  however,  to 
doubt  that  God  is  love  is  to  doubt  the 
central  fact  of  divine  revelation ;  it  is  to 
doubt  that  for  which  law  was  given, 
prophecies  were  uttered,  Christ  was  in- 
carnate, and  suffered,  and  died ;  it  is  to 
doubt  the  one  fact  which  distinguishes 
Christianity  from  all  pagan  religions. 

There  are  those  who  will  say,  Is  not 
this  hazardous — to  declare  that  God  is 
love,  and  always  love,  and  eternal  love  ? 
Will  not  men  take  advantage  of  this 
declaration  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  will  not 
other  men  take  advantage  of  this  declara- 
tion to  leave  their  ftllow-men  to  go  on 
in  sin  without  vigorous  efforts  to  save 
them  from  their  sin  ?  Our  answer  to  this 
is  that  it  is  the  Gospel,  not  the  law,  the 
love  of  God,  not  the  dread  of  God,  which 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
When  the  Jew  believed  that  God  loved 
Jews  but  not  pagans,  he  did  nothing  for 
the  world's  conversion ;  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  believed  that  God  loved  the  bap- 
tized but  not  the  unbaptized,  he  was  too 
often  content  simply  to  baptize,  some- 
times by  wholesale ;  when  the  Calvinist 
believed  that  God  loved  the  elect  but  not 
the  non-elect,  he  consistently  refused  to 
put  forth  any  efforts  for  the  salvation  of 
the  non-elect.  With  the  larger  hope  and 
the  larger  love  has  grown  up  a  larger  mis- 
sionary enthusiasm ;  with  the  larger  hope 
and  the  larger  love  has  grown  up  a  larger 
ingathering  of  men  into  the  household  of 
faitb.  There  is  a  danger  of  belittling 
love ;  of  representing  it  as  merely  care- 
less good  nature;  of  representing  it  as 
not  strong  to  demand  and  to  determine 
on  the  regnancy  of  love  in  the  life  of 
all  the  Fathei's  children,  and  to  stop 
at  nothing  until  that  regnancy  of  love  is 
secured,  not  only  over  them  but  in  them. 
But  there  is  no  danger,  if  one  understands 
what  love  is,  in  imputing  to  God  too 
large  a  love,  or  in  inspiring  in  men  too 
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large  a  hope,  so  long  as  it  is  founded  on 
this :  that  God  is  sovereign  and  God  is 
love. 


Colonial  Representation 

The  ancient  mercantile  companies  of 
London,  such  as  the  Cordwainers  and  the 
Fishmongers,  have  been  vying  with  each 
other  in  entertaining  the  colonial  Prime 
Ministers  who  made  a  chief  feature  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee.  There  has  been 
much  more  serious  and  significant  after- 
dinner  oratory  than  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  among  the  orators  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  has 
rightly  had  a  commanding  position.  He 
is  the  cleverest  and  boldest  of  them  all ; 
he  represents  an  intercolonial  federation 
already  accomplished;  and  if  Imperial 
Federation  ever  reaches  full  and  just  com- 
pletion, it  will  probably  be  due  to  the 
temerity  and  persistency  of  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  as  much  as  to  any  one 
else.  Up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has 
been  the  most  prominent  figure  in  fed- 
eration schemes,  and  his  own  plan  for  an 
imperial  tariff  union — a  Zollvcrein — is 
well  known.  Whatever  agreements  may 
be  made  as  to  intercolonial,  British,  and 
foreign  tariffs,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  believes 
that  there  is  a  deeper  question  still  which 
has  never  been  properly  settled  and  which 
must  one  day  be  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  British  colonists,  if  the  colonists 
are  to  remain  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
British  Empire.  To  some  the  term  Im- 
perial Federation  has  signified  a  commer- 
cial union  only;  it  may  now  mean  a 
political  union  as  well.  In  his  speech  at 
the  Fishmongers'  dinner,  the  Dominion 
Premier  said  that  he  cordially  disliked 
the  word  "  colony,"  because  it  seemed  to 
imply  a  supeiiority  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  home  country.  He  had 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  the  name  colony  would  be 
exchanged  for  another  word.  On  another 
occasion  Sir  Wilfrid  said  that  the  goal  of 
his  aspirations  was  to  see  Canadians  of 
French  descent  sitting  at  Westminster. 
On  yet  another  occasion  he  observed  that 
the  British  people  usually  adopt  only  so 
much  reform  as  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  each  separate  emergency  that  may 


arise,  but  that  genuine  political  union 
could  be  attained  only  by  the  admission  of 
colonial  representatives  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     And,  again,  he  said : 

Canada  is  satisfied  now  with  her  relations  with 
the  mother  land,  but  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  When  Canada  has  ten 
million  people  she  will  have  attained  her  strength, 
and  unless  she  then  has  a  direct  voice  in  the  Gov- 
ernment governing  her  she  must  seriously  con- 
sider whether  or  not  she  would  be  better  off  as 
an  independent  nation. 

The  question  of  colonial  representation 
perplexed  England  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  it  is  likely  to  per- 
plex her  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  London  papers  are  already  busying 
themselves  with  ways  and  means.  Par- 
liament, as  at  present  constituted,  is  a 
local  Parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  is  also  the  so-called  "  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment." If  the  colonies  were  admitted,  it 
would  become  a  genuinely  Imperial  Par- 
liament Each  of  the  colonies  would  re- 
tain its  present  legislature,  and  above  all 
would  stand  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
which  the  colonies  would  be  represented. 
The  only  point  at  issue  seems  to  be,  How 
can  a  legislature  in  which  the  colonies 
will  be  represented,  fitly  remain  the  local 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Of 
course  the  representation  could  be  in- 
creased, though  the  body  would  become 
more  unwieldy  than  ever.  The  most 
practical  and  satisfactory  plan  would  seem 
to  be  to  give  home  rule  to  each  of  the 
separate  countries  composing  the  United 
Kingdom,  thus  relieving  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  local  legislation. 

The  colonial  climax  of  the  Jubilee  is 
an  appropriate  one,  since  Great  Britain's 
period  of  colonial  expansion  has  been  by 
far  the  most  marked  during  the  reign  of 
Victoria.  When  the  Queen  ascended  the 
throne  in  1837,  there  was  not  a  single 
self-governing  British  colony,  and  the  colo- 
nial white  population  was  something  over 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  eleven  colo- 
nial Prime  Ministers  now  in  London  stand 
for  eleven  self-governing  colonies,  enjoy- 
ing almost  every  right  of  independent 
nations.  During  these  sixty  years,  while 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  more  than  doubled,  that  of  the  colo- 
nies has  increased  nearly  eight  tunes. 
These  fafts,  together  with  those  of  trade, 
recently  emphasized  by  Canada,  most 
have  lent  impressiveness  to  the  elevation 
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of  all  the  colonial  Prime  Ministers  to  the 
dignity  of  membership  in  the  Most  Hon- 
orable Privy  Council  A  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Imperial  relations  may  thus 
have  been  opened,  for  the  Privy  Council 
itself  is  likely  to  become  an  element  in 
carrying  out  federation.  There  are  now 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
the  Council,  and  they  are  known  by  the 
prefix  "The  Right  HonoraWe."  We  are 
told  that  the  Council  may  be  summoned 
by  the  Queen,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  never  meets.  Cabinet  government  has 
taken  its  place.  From  the  earliest  days 
the  Privy  Counc.l  has  been  inseparable 
from  the  Crown,  and  has  now  survived  the 
evolution  of  Cabinet  government  "from 
the  chaos  of  irresponsible  sovereignty." 
We  are  told  that  not  a  line  of  statute  law 
may  be  quoted  as  a  warrant  for  Cabinet 
government;  that  the  Premier  of  Great 
Britain  himself  has  no  other  position  in 
law  than  that  of  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council;  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
de  facto  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  de 
jure  he  advises  the  Queen  solely  in  his 
capacity  of  Privy  Councilor.  However,  if 
most  of  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil have  been  transmitted  to  the  Cabinet, 
the  Council  has  been  imested  with  vari- 
ous administrative  functions — for  instance, 
the  national  system  of  education  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  the 
Council,  made  up  mainly  from  members 
of  the  Cabinet. 

It  would  be  a  curious  illustration  if 
there  were  to  be  a  new  graft,  that  of  a 
compact  body  of  colonial  Prime  Minis- 
ters, all  of  them  Privy  Councilors,  all 
united  in  a  common  cause — Imperial  Fed- 
eration. It  would  be  a  still  more  striking 
circumstance  if  this  bond  of  unity  were 
made  use  of  to  bring  about  what  was 
denied  to  thirteen  colonies  a  century  and 
more  ago— colonial  representation. 

The  Spectator 

The  American  is  taught  (unofficially,  of 
course)  to  hate  and  avoid  jury  duty  only  less 
than  the  prisoner's  box.  When  first  informed 
that  he  must  hold  himself  liable  to  it,  he  tries 
all  avenues  of  escape,  and  when  this  is  of  no 
avail  he  boils  with  rage  and  tears  his  hair. 
One  can  no  longer  buy  off  himself  or  his 
friends;  and  it  is  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  lie  out  of  it,  because  they  send  spies  to 


verify  oce's  allegations!  Nevertheless,  so 
many  classes  of  persons  are  exempted  by 
statute  that  few  are  liable,  except  the  skir- 
mishers of  life  and  the  commercial  men.  As 
represented  by  our  juries,  we  are  truly  a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers.  Here  is  an  "  avenue  " 
where  women  may  step  in  and  welcome.  As 
the  Spectator  was  not  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  nor 
a  dominie,  neither  manager  nor  slave  of  a 
corporation,  soulless  or  otherwise,  and  had  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  worth  $250,  having 
neglected  to  put  all  his  property  the  day  be- 
fore into  nominal  possession  of  his  wife,  he 
was  summoned  for  a  special  term  of  court, 
held  to  try  a  single  case.  As  he  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  drawn,  he  was  sent  home  free  for 
that  time,  with  nothing  to  complain  of.  In 
six  months  or  so  he  was  summoned  again, 
this  time  in  the  midst  of  some  work,  when  a 
great  deal  depended  upon  rapid  forwarding 
and  conclusion  of  the  business.  The  presid- 
ing judge  excused  him,  and  again  he  escaped. 


But  the  other  day  the  Spectator  was  sum- 
moned a  third  time,  and  he  appeared  in  the 
Supreme  Court  one  Monday  morning.  As 
soon  as  the  roll  was  called,  the  clerk  of  the 
court  asked  those  who  were  willing  to  serve 
to  stand  up.  He  was  one  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
out  of  the  hundred  or  more  impaneled  who 
did  so.  All  the  rest  trooped  past  the  judge's 
desk,  presented  sworn  excuses,  and  perhaps 
half  of  them  got  off.  That  term  panel,  mean- 
ing those  summoned  simultaneously  for  jury 
duty,  is  a  curiosity,  by  the  way ;  it  comes 
from  obsolete  Scotch  court-practice,  where 
the  oblong  piece  of  parchment  upon  which 
the  sheriff  wrote  the  names  of  the  list  of 
jurors  for  the  presiding  judge  w*s  called  the 
panel.  It  is  a  metonymic  survival  compa- 
rable to  our  expression  "the  ermine"  for 
the  judiciary,  though  American  judges,  at 
least,  no  longer  wear  any  such  insignia  of 
office. 


This  over  with,  twelve  names  were  drawn 
at  random,  one  after  another,  from  a  revolving 
box,  and,  the  lawyers  having  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied,  the  rest  of  the  jurors  were 
allowed  to  go  home.  This  went  on  for  two 
calendar  weeks — really  only  ten  court  days — 
after  which  you  might  serve  two  court  days 
more,  and  then  be  freed  from  summons  for 
two  whole  years ;  but,  strange  to  say,  only  half 
a  dozen  persons  took  advantage  of  this  cheap- 
ly bought  immunity.  Every  morning  all  had 
to  appear  at  court  at  half-past  ten,  and  nearly 
always  had  to  return  at  two  p.m.,  spoiling  the 
whole  day  even  when  not  kept  in  actual  ser- 
vice. Yet  one  case  lasted  four  days,  and  it 
was  known  in  advance  that  it  would  do  so. 
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It  seems  as  if,  in  these  days  of  telephones 
and  quick  messages  generally,  such  a  waste 
of  jurors'  time  in  each  of  many  courts  might 
be  avoided.  The  writer,  for  -one,  would 
gladly  have  paid  for  a  telegram  each  evening, 
saying  he  would  or  would  not  be  wanted  next 
morning.  But  a  court  of  law  is  perhaps  the 
slowest  thing  on  earth  to  adapt  itself  to  chang- 
ing conditions  of  life,  fearing  its  dignity  will 
tumble  if  any  antiquated,  dry-rotted  prop  is 
knocked  away. 

The  Spectator's  first  service  was  on  the  case 
of  a  colored  woman  who  had  been  injured  on 
a.  street  railway  eighteen  months  previously, 
and  was  suing  for  large  damages.  We  were 
search ingly  questioned  as  to  prejudice  against 
the  colored  race,  which  every  one  denied,  with 
impatience,  and  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  as 
to  whether  we  were  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  case,  or  any  body  or  thing 
belonging  to  them.  It  seems  likely  that  a 
great  deal  more  stress  is  laid  on  this  question 
than  there  is  any  need  of ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
the  minute  and  suspicious  questioning  of 
jurors  tends  often  to  rouse  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment which  is  worse  than  anything  the  over- 
anxious counsel  is  seeking  to  discover.  A 
better  treatment  was  that  of  the  barrister  who 
simply  said,  "Do  any  of  you  know  any  rea- 
son why  you  cannot  render  a  fair  verdict  in 
this  case  ?"  and  when  he  got  no  answer,  let 
it  go  at  that.  A  noticeable  fact  was  the  sur- 
prise of  all  the  court  to  learn  that  only  two 
of  this  jury  had  ever  served  before. 


In  this  case  the  corporation  was  repre- 
sented by  a  rather  fierce  old  lawyer,  and  the 
plaintiff  by  a  wide-awake  young  man.  His 
elderly  opponent  seemed  to  regard  him  as 
rather  cheeky  sometimes,  but  the  "Court," 
as  the  Spectator  was  learning  to  call  the  little 
old  man  on  the  "  Bench,"  usually  sustained  the 
boy's  alert  regard  for  his  own  interests.  It 
was  immensely  amusing  to  note  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  plaintiff — a  bright,  pretty 
young  mulatto  woman,  with  an  insignificant 
husband  and  a  most  winning-looking  old 
mother.  More  than  extreme  respect,  really 
sad,  soulful  sympathy,  was  accorded  her  by 
her  young  counsel  and  his  associates;  with 
tender  solicitude  she  was  finally  assisted, 
limping,  and  almost  gasping  with  weakness 
and  pain,  into  the  witness-chair,  where  her 
husband  was  bidden  to  sustain  her.  We 
were  told  that  her  tongue  was  partially 
paralyzed,  and  she  whispered  her  testimony 
to  the  stenographer,  who  shouted  it  to  us. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  his  vocal 
organs !  The  Spectator  glanced  about  him, 
curious  to  see  whether  his  fellow-jurymen  took 


in  the  dramatic  presentation  of  this  case.  He 
could  not  help  noting  that  they  seemed  an 
unusually  intelligent  and  capable  body  of 
men,  mostly  of  advanced  age.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  all  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  had 
been  heard  except  one  "  expert,"  but  a  good 
deal  of  the  evidence  was  .vague;  in  fact,  this 
juror  has  no  clear  idea  yet  how  that  ac- 
cident happened.  Four  o'clock  approached, 
and  the  court  adjourned,  and  everybody  filed 
out,  casting  pitying  glances  at  the  stricken 
woman  half  reclining  on  one  of  the  seats,  up- 
held by  her  sable  friends — a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses !  Next  morning  no  lawyers  were  to  be 
seen,  and  the  Judge  announced  that  the  case 
had  been  "  settled."  Gossip  added  that  the 
railway  company  had  paid  something  like 
$  1 0,000,  the  woman  insisting  upon  cash  down ; 
and  that  when  she  had  received  it  she  opened 
her  eyes,  recovered  her  speech,  threw  away 
her  crutch,  and  fairly  danced  out  of  the  court- 
room, followed  by  a  mixture  of  laughter  and 
objurgations. 


A  few  days  later,  however,  the  Spectator 
really  reached  the  jury-room,  and  helped 
formulate  his  first  verdict  Here  the  "  twelve 
good  men  and  true  "  were  more  nearly  an  aver- 
age lot  than  before,  and  not  liable  to  scare 
any  counsel  into  compromising  with  the  op- 
position. The  dispute  to  be  adjudicated  was 
between  a  man  whose  name  ended  in  sky  on 
the  defense  and  a  wholesale  mercantile  firm 
as  the  plaintiff ;  and,  as  before,  a  gray-headed 
old  lawyer  represented  the  corporation,  and  a 
young  man  its  opponents.  The  suit  was  to 
recover  money  or  goods  amounting  to  over 
$2,500,  which  the  merchants  asserted  were 
furnished  to  this  man  on  consignment,  and 
which  the  latter  had  disposed  of,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  his  stock,  by  what  they 
charged  to  be  a  fraudulent  "failure,"  A 
verdict  against  him  would  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  arrest. 


It  appeared  that  the  merchants  had  known 
this  man,  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  present 
dealings,  as  a  good  skirmisher  and  salesman 
in  their  line,  but  as  one  whose  abilities  had 
led  him  into  repeated  failures,  the  result  of 
which  at  that  time  was  that  he  had  little  if 
any  money  and  had  some  $4,000  worth  of 
judgments  against  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
plaintiffs  agreed  in  writing  to  furnish  him 
goods  with  which  to  open  a  store  in  his  wife's 
name,  she  having  borrowed  some  money  from 
her  aunt.  This  contract  was  written  in  his 
own  name,  but  signed  by  him  in  his  wife's 
name  per  himself  as  agent ;  all  their  goo& 
were  directed  to  her,  and  various  payments 
were  received  from  the  wife  and  not  from  the 
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husband,  although  he  was  the  "  party  "  con- 
tracted with.  The  defendant  denied  that  the 
goods  were  "  consigned  "  at  all,  but  asserted 
that  they  were  sold  on  credit  in  an  ordinary 
way,  and  that  the  plea  of  a  consignment  was 
a  later  fiction  designed  first  to  secure  his 
connivance  in  saving  the  plaintiffs  as  against 
rival  creditors,  and  second  as  a  basis  for  a 
criminal  accusation  toward  him.  But  when 
it  was  all  over — and  a  day  and  a  half  were 
consumed  in  the  case — the  jury  found  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  truth  of  the  matter 
at  all,  and  would  have  been  quite  as  well  able 
to  render  a  verdict  if  they  had  simply  heard 
the  opening  statements  of  the  opposing  coun- 
sel and  had  a  copy  of  that  agreement. 


The  foreman  was  a  solemn  old  owl,  who 
took  a  vote  at  the  start,  and  found  that  no- 
body had  a  definite  opinion.    Next  all  agreed 

that sky  and  all  his  tribe  were  no  doubt 

cheats,  and  that  this  was  only  another  instance 
of  his  career  of  rascality,  for  which  he  richly 
deserved  the  jail  that  already  shadowed  him ; 
but — it  was  plain  that  the  merchants  knew  ex- 
actly his  reputation,  insolvency,  and  liability  to 
other  judgments ;  knew  that  openly  he  could 
act  only  as  "  agent ;"  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
aided  the  false  position,  so  far  as  it  may  have 
been  false,  by  keeping  their  book-account  in 
the  woman's  name  and  accepting  her  checks. 
The  jury  took  the  view,  therefore,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  sue  her,  if  anybody,  assuming 
that  they  did  not  do  so  because  she  was 
worthless  for  purposes  of  recovery  by  civil 
process,  and,  being  a  woman,  was  not  amena- 
ble to  a  criminal  prosecution  in  these  prem- 
ises. Nobody  wanted  to  act  as  helper  in 
this  ulterior  purpose ;  yet  it  took  half  an  hour 
to  get  the  matter  straight  in  the  heads  of  the 
young  man  with  the  bead-like  eyes  and  re- 
treating chin,  of  the  wild  Irishman,  of  the 
pompous  citizen  in  a  white  choker,  and  of  the 
argumentative  young  German.  But  the  fact 
that  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  our  lunch 
and  spoiling  the  whole  afternoon  overcame 
the  reluctance  born  mainly  of  self-impor- 
tance, and  a  unanimous  verdict  was  ordered 
for  the  disreputable  defendant  against  the 
reputable  plaintiff.  This  was  the  outcome 
of  a  common-sense  view,  by  ordinary  men, 
accustomed  to  business  life  in  a  modern 
city,  of  the  question,  Did,  or  did  not,  the 
merchants  know  that  the  only  responsible 
person  in  this  ribky  transaction  was  the 
woman  ?  We  concluded  that  they  did ;  and 
the  contract,  and  their  own  explanation  of 
it,  was  the  most  influential  evidence  against 
them.  The  longer  the  Spectator  considers 
it,  the  more  it  seetrs  to  him  likely  that,  after 
all,  substantial  justice  was  done ;  for  if  mer- 
chants were  not  willing  to  encourage  sharpers 


by  displaying  the  sharpest  possible  edge  to- 
ward their  competitors  (and  incidentally  to- 
ward the  public),  they  would  less  often  get 
cut  by  an  unlucky  turn  of  the  weapon.  A 
freebooter  is  a  dangerous  ally. 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  past  week  has  revealed  some  of  the 
limitations  of  a  working-girFs  life  in  New 
York.  A  group  of  girls  had,  early  in  May, 
made  arrangements  to  start  on  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  July  10.  One  girl  was  told  Friday 
afternoon,  when  she  stopped  work,  that  she 
could  not  go — an  order  had  come  in.  "  When 
can  I  go  ?"  asked  the  sixteen-year-old  worker. 
"  I  don't  know."  She  dares  not  ask  again. 
Another  says:  "I  expected  to  go,  but  our 
work  stopped  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
and  I  would  not  dare  go  away — I  might  be 
sent  for."  Another,  eighteen  years  old :  "  Fa- 
ther's laid  off;  I  must  find  work."  True, 
there  were  others  waiting  for  these  empty 
places  who  needed  them  just  as  much,  but  the 
memory  of  those  young  faces,  tired  and  anx- 
ious, gives  a  keener  consciousness  of  the 
seeming  injustices  of  life.  Youth  is  a  blessed 
time,  for,  with  these  explanations  of  life's  re- 
sponsibilities still  echoing,  the  girls'  voidfcs 
rang  out  an  hour  after  in  song,  as  they  stood 
with  others  about  the  piano. 
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Robert  E.  Lee  as  College  President 

The  Recollections  of  a  Student 
By  S.  D.  McCormick 


THE  writer  matriculated  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Washington  College,  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  in  September, 
1866.  The  College,  endowed  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  1797,  at  the  time 
referred  to  was  presided  over  by  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  After  hi*  death,  which 
occurred  in  October,  1870,  the  name  of 
its  distinguished  President  was  associated 
with  that  of  its  illustrious  patron,  and 
the  institution  has  since  been  designated 
as  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  General  Lee  the 
patronage  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
institution  of  learning  in  the  South — the 
student-body  being  sons  of  the  personal 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  President, 
which  fact  may  partly  exp'ain  the  discipline 
and  moral  government  of  the  University. 

No  student  could  ever  forget  his  first 
meeting  and  impressions  of  General  Lee. 
The  feeling  of  awe  in  his  pr  sence,  which 
we  all  at  first  acknowledged,  was  imme- 
diately replaced  by  one  of  confidence. 
His  dignified,  courteous  bearing,  his  easy, 
natural  grace,  his  frank,  benevolent  face, 
his  kindly,  sympathetic  eye,  and  his  ele- 
gant, courtly  manners  all  brought  instantly 
to  the  mind  your  ideal  of  a  gentleman. 
His  face  was  an  index  of  the  nobility  of 
his  character,  and,  though  indicating  re- 
serve, dignity,  and  great  modesty,  you 
were  attracted  by  its  benignity,  and  gath- 
ered the  impression  that  you  could  at 
once  approach  him  as  a  friend. 

Perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  students 
called  with  me  in  a  body  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  and  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  President.  Ushered  into  his  office, 
we  were  introduced  and  seated,  when  the 
General  addressed  a  few  questions  to  each 
one,  separately.  We  then  withdrew  to 
give  place  to  as  many  more,  who  were 
waiting  to  go  through  a  similar  ceremony. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  probably  four  hun- 
dred called  and  were  formally  presented. 

Possibly  six  weeks  passed  before  I 
again  met  the  General,  when  one  morning 
I  came  face  to  face  with  him  on  the 
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campus,  and  respectfully  saluted.  To 
my  surprise,  as  I  had  only  met  him  for  a 
moment,  the  General  in  returning  my  sa- 
lute called  my  name.  I  was  so  impressed 
that  I  went  among  the  students,  stated 
the  circumstance,  and,  after  pushing  my 
inquiries,  discovered  that  each  of  them 
had  had  a  similar  experience.  Afterwards, 
when  I  knew  the  General  well,  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  incident,  told  him  of 
my  astonishment,  and  how  I  had  ques- 
tioned other  students,  and  how  frequently 
I  had  to  ask  the  names  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintances time  and  again,  although  I 
was  somewhat  gifted,  as  I  thought,  in  my 
memory  of  both  faces  and  names.  The 
General  smiled,  and  said  that  his  ability  to 
recall  a  face  and  name  came  from  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory  and  close  observation. 
He  told  me,  furthermore,  that  he  had 
never  been  introduced  to  a  soldier  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  whose  face 
and  name  he  could  not  afterwards  instantly 
recall.  I  remembered  from  my  historical 
reading  that  it  was  stated  that  Mithridates 
could  call  the  name  of  every  man  in  his 
army  of  a  million  men — a  statement  which 
I  considered  as  somewhat "  rosy  "  until  I 
met  General  Lee. 

I  had  not  long  been  a  student  before  I 
knew  "  Traveller,"  the  great  war-steed  of 
the  General's,  so  easily  recogn:zed  as  his 
mount  in  any  battle-picture  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Being  a  Kentuckian, 
I  prided  myself  not  a  little  upon  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  points  of  a  good  horse ;  and 
hundreds  of  times,  as  I  walked  out  for 
exercise  during  the  afternoons,  the  General 
would  ride  by,  always  salute,  and  fre- 
quently rein  in  to  converse  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  was  only  natural  that,  at  times, 
"Traveller"  should  be  discussed  between 
us.1  He  was  a  large,  powerful,  and  well- 
muscled  horse ;  an  iron-gray ;  as  I  recall 
rather  more  than  sixteen  hands  in  height, 
and  in  ordinary  flesh  weighing  about  1 ,1 50 
pounds.     I  remember  I  called  the  atten- 

1 A  portrait  of  General  Lee  mounted  upon  M  Travel- 
ler "  will  be  found  in  The  Outlook  for  January  2, 1897. 
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tion  of  the  General  to  some  of  his  fine 
points — his  high  spirit;  his  light,  agile 
step ;  his  full,  prominent  eye ;  his  immense 
power ;  and  the  ease  with  which,  at  any 
pace,  he  carried  the  General,  who  weighed 
probably  two  hundred  pounds.  The  Gen- 
eral's eye  kindled,  and  I  soon  found  out 
that  I  was  a  novice  where  I  thought  my- 
self a  critic.  He  pointed  out  that  the  first 
essentials  of  a  mount  were  power  and  in- 
telligence— of  course  presupposing  that  the 
horse  is  sure-footed  and  the  wind  perfect ; 
that  intellgence  was  to  be  judged  by  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead,  the  width  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  the  eye  itself,  and 
that  no  horse  was  trustworthy  unless  level- 
headed ;  that  power  and  endurance  were 
indicated  in  the  deep,  capacious  chest,  the 
full  throttle,  the  short,  strong  back,  the 
deep,  sinewy  flank,  the  large,  flat  bones 
of  the  leg;  and  he  suggested  that  the 
pasterns  should  not  iest  too  straight  above 
the  firm,  solid  hoof. 

The  General  was  a  superb  horseman. 
His  favorite  gaits  were  the  canter,  the 
gallop,  and  the  walk.  He  sat  his  horse 
easily  and  gracefully,  his  bearing  military, 
with  a  firm  yet  easy  hand  upon  the  bridle- 
rein,  his  weight  on  the  stirrup,  his  thighs 
pressing  the  saddle,  and  his  every  move- 
ment in  unison  with  the  motions  of  his 
steed.  RidiDg  was  his  favorite  recreation, 
and  was,  so  far  as  we  knew,  his  only  exer- 
cise except  his  daily  walk  to  the  office 
and  back  to  his  home. 

Of  course  the  ordinary  student  had 
only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  General 
in  his  home;  but  perhaps  every  student 
in  the  University  carries  some  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  such  a  visit  I  remember 
I  called  upon  one  occasion  to  secure  his 
autograph  to  several  photographs,  which 
I  knew  would  be  appreciated  by  my  friends 
at  home.  After  signing  his  name,  the 
General  said :  "  You  have  not  one  of  my 
best  photographs.  As  a  friend,  I  wish 
to  present  you  with  one,  which  I  consider 
the  best  ever  taken  of  me."  I  thanked 
him  most  gratefully,  when  he  arose,  went 
to  his  secretary,  carefully  selected  one, 
and,  after  signing  his  name,  handed  it  to 
me.  Such  civilities  as  this  no  student 
could  forget 

Mary  Custis  (his  wife)  was  an  invalid 
during  my  collegiate  training  (1 866-7 0\ 
and  it  was  delightful  to  note  the  gentle 
attentions  and  sympathy  of  her  husband. 


He  never  ceased  to  be  the  lover,  and  al- 
ways claimed  the  privilege  of  waiting  upon 
her  in  company.  In  his  home  as  in  pub- 
lic, he  was  very  dignified ;  his  wife  was 
always  addressed  as  Mrs.  Lee,  his  daugh- 
ters as  Miss  Mary,  Miss  Agnes,  or  Miss 
Mildred.  As  host,  he  was  at  all  times  the 
knightly  Virginian ;  his  polite  attentions 
were  never  forced,  but  seemed  to  spring 
naturally  from  the  heart  He  was  ex- 
tremely hospitable,  and  although  from  the 
chapel  hour,  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  at  the 
President's  desk,  he  still  found  time  to 
enjoy  hundreds  of  visitors  and  the  society 
of  the  classic  little  town  where  he  elected 
to  end  his  days,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  South  the  influence  of 
his  example  and  advice. 

While  I  was  a  student  at  Washington 
College,  the  institution  had  no  rules.  Its 
government  was  entirely  moral.  General 
Lee  expected  the  young  men  to  remember 
at  all  times  that  they  were  gentlemen, 
and  that  life  at  the  University  should  be 
marked  by  the  same  decorum  as  at  home. 
I  can  best  illustrate  by  an  incident :  One 
morning  a  messenger  summoned  me  to 
the  President's  home.  The  night  previous 
had  been  made  hideous  by  a  "calli- 
thump,"  or  the  disorderly  orgies  of  the 
college  students.  When  I  reported,  I 
found  the  President  much  perturbed  and 
distressed,  when  he  said  to  me:  "Mr. 
McCormick,  I  have  sent  for  you  as  one 
of  my  orderly  and  good  students,  to  ask 
you  and  Mr.  Vanmeter  to  go  among  your 
friends,  especially  the  Kentuckians,  and 
use  your  influence  not  to  allow  a  repeti- 
tion of  last  night's  scenes.  You  know 
my  boys  are  the  representatives  of  the 
distinguished  families  of  the  South  ;  their 
fathers  are  my  friends,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  humiliate  them  or  to  dishonor  their 
sons  by  wiiting  to  request  their  recall  as 
students  of  the  University."  Such  was 
the  government  of  the  college.  No  re- 
striction was  put  upon  any  one.  Students 
were  of  course  marked  tardy  or  absent 
from  the  class-room,  and  monthly  reports 
sent  home  of  their  class  grade  ;  but  every- 
where, in  his  room,  the  college,  or  the  town, 
each  one  felt  that  he  was  on  his  honor. 
There  was  never  an  expulsion ;  but  when 
young  men,  as  occasionally  happened,  be- 
came remiss,  or  careless,  or  dissipated, 
the  General  would  caution  them,  and  un- 
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less  they  changed  their  course  he  would 
quietly  write  to  the  parent,  and  the  stu- 
dent would  disappear,  not  to  be  seen  again. 
Speaking  of  cautions  recalls  a  personal 
experience,  perhaps  worth  recalling  as 
showing  the  sympathy  and  toleration  of 
General  Lee  wiih  the  student-body.  In 
the  class  of  physiology  my  professor 
would  insist  on  giving  me  a  low  grade, 
not  because  I  was  deficient,  but  because 
I  could  not  draw.  (It  was  a  fact  that  my 
drawing  was  as  execrable  as  my  penman- 
ship.) I  submitted  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  day  after  day  I  refused  to  go  to  the 
blackb.  ard,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
I  had  a  beautiful  display  of  goose-eggs 
for  the  eye  of  the  General  and  my  father. 
Of  course  I  was  bulletined  to  appear  at 
the  President's  office  The  General  called 
my  attention  to  my  class  standing  for  the 
month,  which  was  zero.  I  smi  ed  and 
said  to  him :  "  General,  I  am  perfect  in 
that  study,  but  am  unwilling  to  be  marked 
down — as  you  will  observe  the  Professor 
has  done  for  the  full  course — and  I  prefer 
zero.  Now,  I  have  a  proposition  I  would 
like  to  make  to  you.  Examinations  will 
be  heie  in  three  weeks ;  if  you  will  attend  I 
will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  perfect."  The 
General  agreed.  I  remember  I  was  called 
on  at  ten  o'clock,  the  General  appearing 
almost  instantly.  We  exchanged  glances. 
I  was  confident  and  defiant ;  his  look  en- 
couraging. For  two  hours  the  professor 
plied  me  with  questions,  but  each  one  was 
readily  and  somewhat  defiantly  answered. 
I  never  saw  so  pleased  an  expression  as 
General  Lee's,  and,  I  thought,  a  more  sur- 
prised one  than  the  professor's.  Finally 
the  old  professor  paused,  deliberately 
took  up  his  book,  and  said :  "  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick,  your  class  grade  on  my  book  is 
27.  I  will  give  you  100  on  examination, 
advance  your  session  stand  to  60,  and 
this  will  make  you  one  of  my  distin- 
guished graduates."  I  thanked  him,  and 
also  the  General,  who  had  kept  his  agree- 
ment with  me  as  I  had  with  him.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  a  student-body 
should  love  a  President  when  he  met 
them  on  such  terms  of  sympathy  ? 

I  had  another  experience  not  so  agree- 
able. I  have  stated  heretofore  that  the 
college  had  no  rules.  There  was  one  ex- 
ception. It  was  everywhere  understood 
that  political  discussion  or  animadversion 
upon  the  Government  was  personally  dis>« 


tasteful  to  the  President  and  would  meet 
his  disapproval.  I  once  transgressed  this 
unwritten  rule  or  prohibit  on.  During  one 
of  the  public  celebrations  of  1 870 1  was  the 
orator  selected  from  the  Washington  Liter- 
ary Society,  and  after  my  oration  had 
been  submitted  to  the  committee  1  added  a 
few  closing  sentences  which  were  intensely 
Southern,  and  which  I  knew  would  catch 
the  popular  applause.  General  Lee  was 
surprised  and  shock  d.  How  it  was  that 
I  escaped  a  personal  reprimand  I  do 
not  now  recall.  I  learnt  d,  however,  of 
the  General's  indignation;  that  he  had 
brought  the  subject  up  before  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  that  I  narrowly  escaped  expul- 
sion. 

I  will  tell  of  another  occurrence,  which 
was  currently  reported  among  the  students 
as  showing  how  determined  the  President 
was  upon  th;s  point :  At  a  Faculty  meet- 
ing one  of  the  professors  made  some  dis- 
paraging remark  about  General  Grant 
General  Lee,  in  indignation,  rose  from  his 
chair,  and,  looking  the  professor  full  in 
the  face,  said  to  him:  "Sir,  if  you  e?er 
presume  again  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
General  Grant  in  my  presence,  either  joo 
or  I  will  sever  his  connection  with  this 
University." 

During  my  entire  acquaintance  with 
General  Lee,  which  gradually  grew  to  be 
of  an  intimate  character,  I  never  heard 
him  allude  at  any  time  to  the  Civil  Wat 
His  parole  accepted  at  Appomattox  was 
never  violated,  but  was  carried  out  in  th« 
spirit  and  letter  of  its  acceptance.  I  ha« 
heard  it  frequently  stated  that  he  regretted 
his  course  in  the  Civil  War.  I  feel  quali- 
fied to  say  that  any  such  statement  is 
gratuitous.  His  whole  life  is  a  ref  utatioo- 
He  acted  always  after  careful  deliberation, 
and  strictly  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Durinf 
his  entire  life  duty  was  his  ideal.  He 
recognized  that  war  had  proven  a  great 
calamity  to  "  his  people,"  and  during  the 
evening  of  his  life  his  hope  was  to  sec 
peace  and  good  will  restored  to  the  coun- 
try. He  set  an  example  of  submission 
and  his  influence  as  a  college  president 
reached  every  quarter  of  his  unhappy  sec 
tipn.  He  always  referred  to  the  peopfc 
of  the  South  as  *'  my  people/'  and 
their  sorrows  to  the  end. 

To  close  these  recollections  of 
Lee  without  reference  to  his  religious  fife 
would  leave  them  incomplete.     The  a* 
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stitution  not  being  denominational,  the 
chapel  exercises  were  conducted  in  rota- 
tion by  the  ministers  of  the  town.  The 
General  was  a  regular  attendant  every 
morning  at  these  exercises,  as  he  was  of 
Grace  Church  at  its  prayer-meeting.  It 
is  questionable  if  a  purer  man  ever  lived. 
His  life  at  the  University  was  the  same 
mcdcl  one  which  is  said  to  have  charac- 
terized him  in  the  army,  both  National  and 
Confederate. 

I  will  end  these  college  reminiscences 
by  citing  an  instance  of  the  quiet  humor  of 
our  President.  He  was  an  Episcopalian 
— a  vestryman  of  Grace  Church.  Gen- 
eral Pendleton,  his  former  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery, was  rector,  and  General  Smith, 
Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Military 


Institute,  was  also  a  vestryman.  The 
latter  was  not  on  agreeable  terms  with  the 
rector,  and  complained  to  the  officers  of 
the  church  that  the  cadets,  among  them 
his  own  son,  were  deserting  the  church  of 
their  fathers,  and  that  no  persuasion  could 
keep  them  from  attending  Dr.  Pratt's 
church  (Presb)terian).  The  Doctor  had 
a  very  beautiful  daughter  named  Grace 
(now  one  of  the  elegant  matrons  of  the 
South),  and  while  General  Smith  was 
pushing  his  objections  to  the  rector, 
General  Lee,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
said  to  Smith,  "General,  possibly  the 
magnet  which  attracts  your  son  is  not  so 
much  the  Doctor's  eloquence  as  the 
Doctor's  grace."  It  is  said  the  point 
silenced  General  Smith. 
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III. — Confucianism 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith1 


WHAT  is  Confucianism  ?  By  Con- 
fucianism we  mean  the  essential 
teaching  of  those  works  which 
the  Chinese  reckon  as  classics.  Accord- 
ing to  the  narrowest  enumeration,  these 
are  five  in  number — the  Book  of  Changes, 
the  Book  of  Odes,  the  Book  of  History, 
the  Book  of  Rites,  and  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals.  To  these  are  also  added 
the  Conversations  of  Confucius,  the  Book 
of  Filial  Piety,  the  Works  of  Mencius,  and 
Rituals  and  Commentaries,  making  a  total 
of  thirteen.  The  aggregate  bulk  of  these 
works  is  probably  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  our  Old  Testament,  but  if  the  Commen- 
taries are  included  the  classics  comprise 
in  themselves  a  vast  library. 

Theoretical  Confucianism  is  to  be  got 
at  by  a  distillation  of  these  ancient  books, 
and  the  writer  of  this  paper  wishes  to 
disclaim  any  special  fitness  for  the  task  of 
discussing  a  topic  so  comprehensive  and 
of  which  he  knows  so  little  at  first  hand. 

At  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions by  far  the  longest  essay  presented 
was  by  the  Hon.  Pung  Kwang  Yu,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Chinese  Legation  at  Washing- 
ton. It  extends* to  sixty-six  pages,  more 
than  ten  times  the  average  length  of  the 
papers  read  there,  and  is  an  elaborate 

*  Author  of M  Chines?  Characteristics," 


discussion  of  many  branches  of  our  sub- 
ject. It  is  of  special  interest,  "  as  it  is 
the  first  exposition  ever  given  of  Confu- 
cianism in  English  by  a  distinguished  and 
able  man,  himself  a  Confucianist  It  is 
also  the  first  attempt  of  such  a  man  to 
estimate  the  relative  value  of  all  religions, 
especially  of  Christianity.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  gives  us  the  view  which  the  Chinese 
Government  holds  of  Christian  missions 
to-day."  The  writer  of  that  essay  was 
asked  net  to  make  it  "  technical,"  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  make  it  otherwise. 
The  writer  of  the  present  paper  is  re- 
quested to  make  it  "  popular,"  but  this 
he  feels  more  and  more  convinced  to  be 
impracticable  as  be  considers  the  matter 
longer.  To  most  of  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  the  Confucian  classics  are 
inaccessible,  but  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  has  been  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  whole  earth.  It  seems, 
therefore,  best  to  summarize,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  the  essential  parts  of  Mr.  Pung's 
exposition,  and  those  who  wish  for  fur- 
ther elucidation  have  only  to  study  his 
essay  for  themselves.  Economy  of  space 
forbids  more  than  a  mere  abstract,  but 
we  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Pung's  thought^  without  at  all  follow? 
jng  his  or$er  j 
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While  it  is  not  true,  as  some  claim,  that 
China  has  no  religion  of  her  own,  Con- 
fucianism is  an  ethical  system,  and  is  not 
a  "  religion  "  at  all.  Thousands  of  years 
ago  the  Chinese  were  obliged  to  give  up 
religion  as  a  basis  of  government,  because 
when  secular  and  spiritual  matters  were 
mixed,  misfortunes  and  calamities  befell 
the  nation.  Nothing  could  now  induce  the 
Chinese  to  consent  that  civil  and  religious 
affairs  should  intersect  each  other. 

There  is  a  Spirit  who  rules  this  universe 
of  created  things ;  who  accomplishes  all 
his  purposes  without  effort;  whose  pres- 
ence cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses ; 
who  dwells  ever  in  an  atmosphere  of 
serene  majesty ;  who  is  the  dispenser  of 
all  things,  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  universe  he  ex- 
isted, and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
universe  he  will  remain  the  same.  He  is 
called  "Ti,"  Supreme  Ruler.  "Ti"  is 
synonymous  with  heaven,  and  there  is  only 
one  such.  Heaven  and  earth  constitute  a 
dualism.  The  conjunction  of  their  vital 
essences  brings  forth  a  third,  the  inscruta- 
ble part  of  which  is  called  a  spirit. 
Heaven  unites  its  essences  with  those  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  spirits  of 
heaven  result.  In  a  similar  way  the 
spirits  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas  are 
produced.  When  any  of  these  spirits  in 
some  special  way  benefit  creation,  the 
national  government  canonizes  them,  and 
they  then  take  their  place  by  the  side  of 
heaven. 

Man  is  the  product  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  prin- 
ciples, the  conjunction  of  the  soul  and 
spirit,  and  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  five 
elements.  Being  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween unities  and  dualisms,  man  is  called 
the  heart  of  heaven  and  earth.  Spirit 
must  not  be  confounded  with  nature. 
Nature  is  an  active  element,  matter  is  a 
passive  element.  To  the  interaction  of 
the  essences  of  the  active  and  the  pas- 
sive principles  the  spirits  of  mountains, 
marshes,  birds,  insects,  and  of  man  are 
due.  The  spirit  of  man  is  in  a  more  con- 
centrated and  better  disciplined  state  than 
the  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  created  things. 
For  this  reason  the  spirit  of  man,  after 
death,  though  separated  from  the  body, 
is  able  to  retain  its  essential  virtues,  and 
does  not  become  easily  dissipated.  Thfs 
h  the  ghost  or  disembodied  spirit. 


Spirits  owe  their  existence  to  material 
substances,  and  as  the  substances  may  be 
useful  or  noxious,  so  spirits  may  be  benev- 
olent or  malevolent  A  man  whose  heart 
is  good  must  have  a  good  spirit.  Spirits 
attract  one  another,  and  when  good  spirits 
attract  one  another,  this  is  happiness. 
When  bad  spirits  attract  one  another,  this 
is  misery.  When  the  bad  spirits  pro- 
duce misfortune  and  calamities,  the  w:se 
legislator  puts  his  reliance  on  music  and 
ceremonies  to  adjust  the  social  equilibrium. 
His  aim  is  to  restore  the  human  heart  to 
its  pristine  innocence  by  establishing  a 
standard  of  goodness,  and  by  pointing 
out  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  creature. 
The  right  principles  of  action  can  be  dis- 
covered only  by  studying  the  waxing  of  die 
active  and  passive  elements  as  set  forth 
in  the  Book  of  Changes,  and  surely  can- 
not be  understood  by  those  who  believe 
in  what  priests  call  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Man  is  endowed  with  facul- 
ties of  the  highest  dignity,  but  if  men  lose 
this  dignity  in  unlimited  indulgence,  even 
heaven  cannot  possibly  do  anything  for 
them ;  but  if,  after  experiencing  a  sense 
of  shame  mingled  with  fear  and  trembling, 
they  repent  of  their  evil  doings,  they  be- 
come men  again  with  their  humanity  re- 
stored. This  is  a  doctrine  maintained  by 
all  schools  of  Confucianism. 

Nature  is  grand  and  impartial  in  its 
actions.  The  rule  of  life  should  be  con- 
formity to  nature.  To  devote  one's  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world  is  unprofitable.  Conse- 
quently Confucius  made  man  his  study, 
and  would  not  discourse  on  wonders, 
brute  force,  rebellion,  and  spirits.  He 
says  that  the  art  of  rendering  effective 
service  to  the  people  consists  in  keeping 
aloof  from  the  spirits  as  well  as  in  hold- 
ing them  in  respect  t%  We  have  not  yet 
performed  our  duties  to  men,"  he  says ; 
"how  can  we  perform  our  duties  to 
spirits  ?"  "  We  know  not  as  yet  about  life ; 
how  can  we  know  about  death  ?"  "  He 
who  has  sinned  against  Heaven  has  no 
place  to  pray.1'  Under  such  circumstances 
any  attempt  to  present  before  the  people 
questions  and  problems  that  are  incom- 
prehensible and  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion serves  only  to  delude  them  by  a  crowd 
of  misleading  lights  and  to  lead  them 
to  errot  and  confusion.  The  wise  rulers 
of  antiquity  laid  down  rules  of  propriety 
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for  the  regulation  of  the  three  "  superior 
claims,"  to  wit,  that  of  the  sovereign,  the 
father,  and  the  husband,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  five  relations,"  namely,  those  of  sover- 
eign and  subject,  of  parents  and  children, 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  elder  and 
younger  brothers,  and  of  friends  toward 
one  another. 

All  intelligent  Chinese  have  for  this 
reason  been  followers  of  Confucius,  and 
Confucius  really  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
line  of  priests.  To  do  reverence  to  spirits 
is  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  refrain  from 
giving  them  annoyance,  and  to  do  rever- 
ence to  heaven  is  nothing  more  than  to 
refrain  from  giving  it  annoyance.  On 
these  points  the  ritual  code  is  explicit,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  demand  for  other 
religious  works.  What  is  properly  called 
religion  has  never  been  considered  as  a 
desirable  thing  for  the  people  to  know 
and  for  the  government  to  sanction.  The 
reason  is  that  every  attempt  to  propagate 
religious  doctrines  in  China  has  always 
given  rise  to  the  spreading  of  falsehoods 
and  errors,  and  finally  resulted  in  rebel- 
lions and  dire  calamity.  It  makes  not  the 
least  difference  whether  the  particular 
form  of-  religion  teaches  truth  or  error, 
nor  what  the  character  of  the  propagand- 
ists may  be.  The  final  result  is  ever  the 
same,  except  that  a  religion  that  teaches 
error  precipitates  a  crisis  more  speedily, 
that  is  all. 

Both  Taoists  and  Buddhists  teach  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
purpose  in  doing  so  is  laudable ;  it  is  the 
perpetuation  of  falsehood  by  clinging  to 
errors  that  deserves  condemnation.  Con- 
f ucianists  do  not  accept  such  doctrines, 
though  they  make  no  attempt  to  suppress 
them.  Heaven  and  hell  are  found  in  this 
life,  without  troubling  the  Buddhist  Pluto 
and  the  Christ  of  the  Christians  to  judge 
the  dead  after  death,  and  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  deserts.  As  a  rule, 
men  given  to  speculations  on  the  world  of 
spirits  are  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  this 
life,  and  while  employed  by  officials  on 
occasions  of  public  worship,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  despised  by  the  Confucianists 
as  the  dregs  of  the  people.  As  Buddhism 
says  nothing  of  the  regulation  of  the  family, 
the  government  of  the  State,  and  the  paci- 
fication of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  Buddhism  and  the  affairs  of 
state, 


There  are  many  resemblances  between 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  those  of  Con- 
fucianists, but  the  New  Testament  is  very 
meager  on  questions  respecting  the  human 
faculties  and  the  principles  of  morality, 
while  the  Confucian  writers  are  very  full. 
There  is  a  Trinity  in  Taoism,  a  Trinity  in 
Buddhism,  and  a  Trinity  in  Christianity. 
If,  by  living  according  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  by  suppressing  the  desires  of 
the  flesh,  one  arrives  at  perfect  agreement 
with  nature,  and  obtains  a  complete  mas- 
tery everdesires,sucha  one  Buddhists  call 
a  Buddha,  Taoists  a  genius,  and  Christians 
a  child  of  God.  It  is  idle  for  thinkers  to 
attack  one  another,  for  all  men  cannot 
possibly  arrive  at  the  same  opinion  on  any 
subject.  The  progress  of  Christianity 
does  not  concern  Confucianists  in  the 
least. 

Thus  far  the  Hon.  Pung  Kuang  Yu.  To 
this  ought  to  be  appended  a  quotation  from 
a  speech  of  Li  Hung  Chang  in  New  York 
last  autumn,  in  which  be  said  to  a  dele- 
gation representing  missionary  interests: 
"  In  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  appreciate,  Christianity 
does  not  differ  much  from  Confucianism, 
as  the  Golden  Rule  is  expressed  in  a  posi- 
tive form  in  one,  while  it  is  expressed  in 
the  negative  form  in  the  other.  It  is  at 
present  enough  to  conclude  that  there 
exists  not  much  difference  between  the 
wise  sayings  of  the  two  greatest  teachers, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  whole 
structure  of  the  two  systems  of  morality 
is  built" 

There  are  six  essential  elements  of  Con- 
fucianism, five  of  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  differentiate  it  from  any  other  sys- 
tem of  non-Christian  thought.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  its  doctrine  of  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  sovereign  to  Heaven,  Shang 
Ti,  or  God.  This  is  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  classical  writings,  and  it  is  a  factor 
of  the  government  of  the  present  day  as 
really  as  in  times  past.  From  this  source 
originates  the  whole  complex  theory  of 
Chinese  responsibility,  which  play  s  so  large 
a  part  in  the  conduct  of  all  Chinese  affairs, 
private  as  well  as  public.  Only  the  Em- 
peror worships  Shang  Ti,  although  the 
people  do  reverence  to  "heaven  and 
earth,"  with  very  little  conception  of  what 
it  is  that  they  worship. 
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The  second  element  is  the  startling 
theory  that  the  people  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  sovereign.  The  latter  reigns 
by  the  decree  of  Heaven.  When  he  loses 
Heaven's  decree,  he  has  no  longer  the 
right  to  rule.  The  Chinese  theory  of 
government  has  been  compendiously  de- 
scribed as  despotism  tempered  by  the  right 
of  rebellion — a  right  constantly  exercised 
in  every  period  of  Chinese  history.  This 
feature  of  Chinese  rule  makes  it  the  most 
unique  combination  of  absolute  monarchy 
and  "triumphant  democracy"  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  third  element  is  the  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  various  social  relations,  as 
already  described.  To  a  Chinese  these 
five  relations  exhaust  the  universe,  just 
as  a  Christian  considers  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  be  co-extensive  with  human 
activity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  many  "  relations,"  such  as 
those  between  capital  and  labor,  for  ex- 
ample, find  no  recognition  at  all. 

The  fourth  element  is  the  lofty  moral 
system  of  Confucianism.  The  five  con- 
stant virtues  are  benevolence,  righteous- 
ness, propriety,  knowledge,  and  good  faith. 
The  virtues  are  far  oftener  talked  of  in 
China  than  the  precepts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Christian  lands.  They  form  a 
standard  which  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  Chinese  continuously.  The  civil 
service  examinations,  a  slow  growth  of 
rriany  ages,  have  unified  the  Chinese  mind 
as  the  mind  of  no  other  people  was  ever 
unified,  unless  the  Jews  form  an  exception. 
The  Chinese  habit  of  using  sententious 
classical  mottoes  for  the  adornment  of  their 
door-posts,  mottoes  written  afresh  at  every 
New  Year  season,  keeps  the  Confucian 
maxims  always  before  the  eye  of  the  whole 
Chinese  race.  They  are  employed  with 
varied  iteration  in  all  primary  text-books, 
and  the  classics  themselves  form  the  sole 
and  sufficient  staple  of  all  Chinese  learn- 
ing. It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  theory 
that  only  the  wise  and  the  able  should 
rule.  The  object  of  the  elaborate  civil 
service  examinations  is  to  determine  who 
the  wise  and  the  able  are. 

The  fifth  element  is  the  presentation  of 
an  ideal  or  princely  man  as  the  model  on 
which  every  Confucianist  should  form  his 
character.  The  influence  of  this  ideal 
upon  the  unnumbered  millions  of  Chinese 
Confucianists  must  have  been  measure. 


less.  Confucius  enounced  the  Golden 
Rule  in  a  negative  form,  but  he  affirms 
in  the  same  connection  that  he  himself 
had  not  attained  to  it.  This  phces  before 
all  followers  of  the  sage  the  ambition  to 
live  up  to  the  high  level  which  the  master 
himself  had  not  reached.  Self-examina- 
tion is  inculcated  by  the  precepts  and  by 
theexampeof  the  greatest  rulers  and  wise 
men  of  antiquity.  No  nation,  no  race,  was 
ever  better  outfitted  with  admirable  moral 
precepts  than  the  Chinese. 

The  last  element  of  the  six,  only  less 
distinctly  Chinese  than  the  others,  xsftlial 
piety.  This  includes  not  only  that  mean- 
ing naturally  suggested  to  Orientals,  but 
a  great  deal  more,  and  in  especial  the 
worship  of  ancestors,  which  is  the  real 
religion  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  potent  among  several 
causes  which  have  perpetuated  the  Chi- 
nese race  as  a  unit  through  all  the  millen- 
niums of  its  vast  history.  It  is  itself  an 
illustration  of  the  saying  of  an  emperor  of 
a  famous  dynasty  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  that  Confucianism  is  adapted 
to  the  Chinese  people  as  water  to  the  fish. 

To  those  who  believe  that  all  truth  is 
in  its  origin  one,  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  that  the  sages  who  ut- 
tered the  principles  underlying  the  Con- 
fucian tenets  were  in  a  sense  divinely 
illuminated.  Theirs  was  not  the  inspira- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, but  they  saw  clearly  profound,  far- 
reaching,  and  eternal  truths. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of 
theoretical  Confucianism.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  remember  that  Confucius  was  in 
no  sense  the  founder  of  the  system  which 
goes  by  his  name.  He  himself  declared 
that  he  was  not  an  originator,  but  a  trans- 
mitter. It  was  his  glory  to  have  caught 
all  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  dim 
past,  and  to  combine  them  into  one  torch 
which  has  ever  since  lit  up  the  Chinese 
path.  But  there  was  a  Confucianism  be- 
fore Confucius ;  Taoism,  or  Rationalism, 
which  has  been  its  sole  native  rival,  has 
to  some  extent  modified  Confucianism  by 
interaction.  Taoism  taught  the  art  of 
reducing  nature  by  processes  analogous 
to  European  alchemy,  and  the  possibility 
of  an  elixir  of  life,  thus  attaining  immor- 
tality. Yet  this  must  always  be  the  re- 
ward of  the  few,    Buddhism,  invited  to 
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China  by  an  emperor  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  after  the  birth  of  Confucius, 
attempted  to  fill  the  void  in  the  human 
heart  which  longs  for  salvation  and  for  a 
savior.  The  success  of  this  misty  and 
chameleon  faith  among  the  millions  of 
bard-bedded,  practical  Chinese  has  been 
phenomenal.  For  ages  Confucianism  was 
its  bitter  foe,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these 
three  discordant  contradictories  have  been 
interblended  in  a  way  perhaps  elsewhere 
unexampled  on  this  earth.  Temples  are 
found  all  over  the  empire  in  which  the 
founders  of  the  "three  religions"  stand 
side  by  side,  and  by  perpetual  repercus- 
sion for  several  hundred  years  the  maxim 
that  the  three  doctrines  are  one  has  come 
to  be  almost  as  much  believed  as  the  doc- 
trines themselves.  The  same  circum- 
stance has  resulted  in  such  a  complex  of 
faith,  in  three  sets  of  tenets  which  are,  in 
Hamiltonian  phrase,  "  incomposs.blc,"  as 
to  confound  those  Occidental  statisticians 
who  insist  upon  supposing  that  every  man 
must  either  believe  something  or  believe 
somt thing  else;  whereas  a  Chinese  be- 
lieves, or  supposes  that  he  believes,  some- 
thing and  something  else. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the  fore- 
going abstract  of  the  most  recent  exposi- 
tion of  Confurian  doctrine  is  prepared  to 
judge  in  how  many  essential  particulars 
it  fails  to  give  light  Its  Shang  Ti  is  remote 
and  out  of  relation  with  mankind.  He  is 
not  a  Father,  and  the  people  are  not  al- 
lowed to  worship  him.  Prayer  is  a  cere- 
mony by  which  evils  are  avoided  and 
blessings  insured.  Polytheism  is  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  necessitated.  There  is 
no  explanation  of  sin  and  no  remedy  for 
it  For  those  to  whom  the  ideal  is  inac- 
cessible there  is  no  salvation.  Mere  ex- 
ample is  elevated  into  a  force  sufficient  to 
keep  the  race  on  the  right  path.  There 
is  no  explanation  of  its  failure  to  do  so, 
and  no  remedy  for  the  failure.  Ancestral 
worship  is  equivalent  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Chinese  Pantheon  to  include  all 
dead  parents.  This  rite  takes  precedence 
of  all  others,  and  leads  to  the  indefinite 
and  reckless  propagation  of  millions  of 
persons  for  whose  support  there  is  no 
adequate  provision.  To  this  end  polyg- 
amy, with  all  its  immeasurable  woes,  is  a 
practical  necessity.  Confucianism  sub- 
ordinates the  children  to  the  parents  as 


long  as  the  parents  live,  and  prevents  the 
normal  development  of  those  thus  con- 
ditioned. The  highest  result  of  an  ideal 
Confucian  life  is  a  cold  formalism,  and 
its  inevit  ble  tendency  is  to  foster  exag- 
gerated self-esteem.  It  has  resulted  in 
the  practical  deification  of  its  leading 
sages,  but  no  one  has  any  hope  of  repro- 
ducing their  example  in  practice.  It  is  a 
current  saying  that  there  are  but  two 
ideal  men — one  is  dead,  the  other  not  yet 
born  1  This  aphorism  aptly  voices  the 
hopelessness  of  Confucianism. 

Judg:ng  from  a  background  of  twenty- 
five  )  ears'  acquaintance  with  China,  one 
may  pass  through  four  distinct  stages  in 
his  est  mate  of  Confucianism.  Coming 
to  it  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  study  of 
comparative  religion,  he  is  prepared  to 
find  it  the  best  system  ever  devised  by 
the  mind  of  n  an  for  solv.ng  the  problems 
of  the  race.  He  reveres  the  sages,  and 
is  anx'ous  to  conserve  all  that  is  good  in 
their  teaching.  After  some  years  of  ex- 
perience he  becomes  alive  to  the  cavern- 
ous depths  of  sorrow  and  misery  for  which 
Confucianism  has  no  help  and  no  s)m- 
pathy.  The  hollo wn  ess  of  its  high- sound- 
ing but  empty  verbiage  grates  upon  the 
ear,  and  he  is  weary  of  suspicion  and  in- 
sincerity masquerading  in  the  garments  of 
antiquity. 

By  this  time  a  renewed  observation  of 
the  actual  state#  of  the  Occidental  world 
serves  to  restore"  the  balance  of  judgment 
He  there  beholds  many  evils  which  are 
not  forced  to  the  front  in  China,  and  he 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
unity  of  thought  in  any  Western  land  in 
regard  to  ideals  as  there  is  in  China. 
After  a  prolonged  contemplation  of  the 
restless  world  at  large,  he  returns  to  China 
full  of  generous  hopefulness  that  his 
former  opinions  may  have  been  over- 
drawn. But  a  re-examination  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  he  sees,  a  reperusal  of 
the  data  upon  which  previous  judgments 
were  formed,  inevitably  lead  to  a  more 
emphatic  reaffirmation  of  the  proposition 
that  Confucianism  is  a  spent  force.  Its 
golden  age  is  in  the  past,  while  the  out- 
look of  every  Christian  land  is  toward  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  bright  future.  After 
listening  to  the  varied  eloquence  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions, 
one  is  compelled  to  ask,  What,  after  all, 
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is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident?  We  believe  it 
to  be  this:  In  the  former,  when  things  are 
as  bad  as  they  can  be,  they  get  worse  ; 
in  the  Occident  they  slowly  tend  to  an 
improvement.  Confucianism  has  within 
it  no  further  energy  for  the  evolution  of 
good,  but  it  is  a  powerful  conserving  in- 
fluence.   China  is  in  a  far  sounder  con- 


dition morally  than  was  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Christ.  We  believe 
that  China  is  sounder  morally  than  Mo- 
hammedan Turkey,  or  than  polyglot, 
metaphysical  India.  But,  great  as  has 
been  its  work,  Confucianism  is  inert. 
It  is  dead.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  give 
way  to  something  stronger,  wiser,  and 
better. 


Conversations  with  Educated  Hindus 

By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D. 


WE  are  en  route  for  Hong  Kong 
and  Yokohama,  but  pause  for 
the  day  at  the  French  port  of 
Saigon  in  Cochin  China.1  Here  an  op- 
portunity seems  to  be  open  for  me  to  ful- 
fill a  promise  to  write  something  about 
my  experiences  in  India.  We  have  not 
yet  altogether  escaped  that  land  of  won- 
ders. Our  ship  is  unloading  immense 
boxes  of  Benares  opium,  and  the  Moslem 
money-changer  who  has  just  offered  me 
Mexican  silver  dollars  for  French  or 
British  gold  is  from  Tranquebar,  where 
ZiegenbaJg,  the  Danish  missionary,  began 
his  heroic  efforts  to  evangelize  India, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  we 
carry  the  land  of  the  Vedas  also  in  our 
vivid  and  grateful  memories,  and  some  of 
these  recollections  would  better  be  written 
out  before  they  are  biurred  by  the  brill- 
iancies of  the  Japanese  spring  to  which 
we  are  hastening. 

India  has  meant  for  me  a  variety  of 
interesting  and,  I  hope,  useful  opportuni- 
ties. We  landed  on  the  Apollo  Bunder  in 
Bombay  December  15,  and  sailed  from 
Colombo  March  1 5.  During  these  three 
months  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  deliver 
more  than  a  hundred  addresses  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  educated  Hindus.  Most  of 
these  we*e  lectures  on  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  the  World-Religion,  and  very 
many  of  my  hearers  were  men  who  never 
attend  a  Christian  service.  Then  I  had 
also  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of 
mission  work,  and  I  may  say  that  I  saw 
nothing  which  appeared  to  me  better 
than  the  work  of  the  American  mission- 
aries in  Bombay  and  Ahmednagar,  La- 
hore and  Vellore,  Madura  and  Pasumalai. 
Furthermore,  as  our  travels  reached  many 

1  This  article  was  written  last  April.— The  Editors. 


parts  of  India,  and  carried  us  five  times 
across  the  peninsula,  I  was  able  to  make 
wide  observations  of  practical  and  popu- 
lar Hinduism,  that  dreadful  morass,  that 
demon-haunted  jungle,  in  which  the  mill- 
ions of  India  have  lost  almost  everything — 
hope,  happiness,  progress,  moral  elevation, 
and  true  spiritual  life. 

Besides  all  this,  the  last  three  months 
have  yielded  many  opportunities  of  be- 
coming personally  acquainted  with  the 
religious  views  of  educated  Indians, 
through  private  conversation  and  other- 
wise. A  great  amount  of  literature  has 
been  put  into  my  hands,  and  hundreds  of 
friendly  callers  have  given  me  some  inti- 
mations of  their  intellectual  convictions. 
At  the  many  receptions  by  which  the  hos- 
pitable Hindus  so  generously  and  courte- 
ously manifest  their  friendly  welcome  to  a 
friendly  stranger,  or  in  the  speeches  made 
by  Hindu  chairmen  and  others  at  my  pub- 
lic lectures,  or  at  conversaziones,  I  have 
come  into  living  contact  with  the  kindly, 
acute,  and  restless  Hindu  spirit.  I  have 
met  strong  dissent  from  some  of  my  opin- 
ions now  and  then.  But  usually  my  Hindu 
friends  have  preferred  either  to  state 
their  own  highest  views,  or  to  furnish  an 
apology  for  those  features  of  Hinduism 
which  are  most  repellent  to  the  Christian. 
Several  things  struck  me  which  are  worth 
recording.  While  I  met  fine  examples  of 
Hindu  intelligence  and  culture,  I  met  very 
few  who  seemed  to  me  equal,  or  who 
would  be  regarded  by  those  who  know 
them  better  than  I  as  equal,  in  intellectual 
force  and  accomplishment,  to  quite  a 
number  of  the  Christian  scholars  whom  I 
have  known  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany.  Never  once  did  I  hear  the 
claim,  which  has  been  circulated  in  the 
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United  States,  that  India  has  to-day  un- 
surpassed teachers,  "  Masters  "  who  have 
completely  solved  the  problems  still  baf- 
fling the  Western  mind. 

Nor  did  I  find  Hinduism  a  definite  sys- 
tem of  religion  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciples can  be  easily  determined.  I  en- 
deavored, with  very  poor  success,  to  secure 
written  answers  from  leading  Hindus  of 
Calcutta  and  Madras  to  my  inquiry, 
"  What  are  the  fundamental  theological 
principles  of  Hinduism  as  distinct  from 
its  philosophical  principles  and  its  social 
system?"  In  all  cases  but  one  the  re- 
plies were  vague,  evasive,  or  unsatisfac- 
tory. Vivekananda's  Hinduism  was  laugh- 
ed at  by  the  pundits  of  Benares.  "  He 
cannot  teach,  he  never  has  learned."  I 
secured  one  fine  response  from  the  able 
Professor  of  Hindu  Philosophy  in  Queen's 
College,  Benares.  He  said :  "  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  Hinduism  are  these : 
The  unity  and  personality  of  God,  the 
reality  of  the  soul,  the  reality  of  the  world, 
and  the  need  of  a  revelation  of  Divine 
Mercy  in  order  that  man  may  come  into 
unity  with  God."  I  told  him  that  this 
was  Christianity.  It  need  not  be  said 
to  any  student  of  Indian  thought  that 
this  pundit's  creed  is  at  wide  variance 
not  only  with  several  prevailing  schools 
of  Hindu  philosophy,  but  also  with  most 
of  the  actual  manifestations  of  Hinduism. 
One  peculiarity  noticed  by  me,  and  still 
more  evident  to  the  Christians  who  for 
years  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Hindu 
mind,  is  that  Indian  thinkers  are  widely 
and  hopelessly  divided.  It  is  doubtless 
very  useful  to  study  Hinduism  at  first 
hand,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  European  scholarship  which  has  opened 
up  to  the  world  and  to  the  Hindus  them- 
selves the  thorough  study  of  the  Eastern 
Scriptures ;  and  for  a  comprehensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  any  subject  so 
vast  and  difficult  as  the  Hindu  systems 
our  chief  dependence  is  still  on  European 
and  American  scholarship.  It  is  not  safe 
to  trust  utterly  the  guidance  of  the  Hindu 
fancy,  or  to  put  great  reliance  upon  in- 
tellects which  are  so  little  troubled  by  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities.  Of  course 
there  are  notable  exceptions  in  such  care- 
ful scholars  as  Dr.  Bhandaikar,  of  Poona. 
I  may  tell  right  here  a  brief  stoiy  which 
throws  light  on  some  of  these  things.  The 
late  Ramkiishna  Paramahamsa  was  called 


by  one  of  his  disciples,  in  talking  with  me 
in  Calcutta,  "the  gteatest  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  have  greatly  influenced  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen.  He  was  the  religious 
teacher,  the  guru,  of  Vivekananda.  Max 
Muller  dubs  him  "a  true  Mahatma." 
The  learned  Oxford  prof essor  told  me  that 
he  asked  Vivekananda  if  Ramkrishna 
knew  Sanscrit.  The  answer  at  first  was 
evasive,  but  finally  he  said,  "  When  Ram- 
krishna was  in  the  jungle  as  an  ascetic,  a 
beautiful  woman  came  down  from  heaven 
and  taught  him  the  language."  Max 
M tiller's  very  natural  reply  was,  "  Non- 
sense 1  The  only  way  to  learn  Sanscrit 
is  to  get  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  and 
go  to  work." 

Some  odd  and  amusing  things  came 
out  in  my  recent  experience.  On  one 
occasion  I  had  a  visit  from  two  young 
Brahmans  who  prepared  the  way  for  their 
mission  by  sending  a  letter  informing  me 
that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
change  their  religion  and  become  Chris- 
tians— after  their  arrival  in  America  1 
The  conversation  developed  the  fact  that 
they  hoped  that  Chrisiians  would  pay 
their  way  to  our  country,  that  they  knew 
little  of  Christianity,  that  they  had  read 
part  of  the  New  Testament  in  English 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
Marathi  translation,  and  that  they  really 
had  no  conception  of  the  moral  attitude  and 
spiritual  change  required  by  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  After  one  of  my  lectures  in 
Poona  on  the  world-wide  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Hindu  chairman  endeavored 
to  break  the  force  of  whatever  impression 
had  been  made  by  eulogizing  the  superior 
ethics,  not  of  Hinduism,  but  of  Buddh- 
ism, and  especially  its  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal gentleness  and  love  1  One  of  my 
Brahman  friends  told  me  at  great  length 
of  the  inconveniences  he  experienced  from 
being  a  Brahman.  I  had  been  urging  him 
to  travel  in  America.  He  said  that  he 
could  scarcely  afford  to  travel  in  India.  A 
Brahman  servant  must  be  sent  on  before 
him  to  prepare  for  his  rest  and  food; 
Brahman  servants  must  accompany  him ; 
he  must  make  suitable  offerings  at  all 
shrines  visited,  etc.  "  To  take  a  trip  like 
yours  through  India,"  he  said,  "would 
cost  me  three  thousand  rupees."  He  be- 
lieved that  caste  was  speedily  doomed. 
Coming  down  from  the  famous  temple  of 
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Parbati,  near  Poona,  I  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  young  fakir  smeared  with  cow- 
ashes,  who  was  preparing  his  breakfast  on 
the  hillside.  He  spoke  sucb  good  English 
that  I  asked  him  where  he  was  educated. 
He  mentioned  one  of  the  schools  in  Cal- 
cutta. I  inquired  of  him  why  he  became 
a  fakir.  He  said  it  was  the  only  way 
open  to  him  for  a  livelihood.  This  re- 
minded me  of  the  old  saying  that  the 
Boston  iran,  when  he  has  failed  in  every- 
thing else,  falls  back  for  a  living  on  the 
immortal  soul  1  Recognizing  in  my  friend 
the  fakir  something  ot  this  spirit  of  the 
Boston  Brahman,  I  dropped  a  few  copper 
coins  into  his  bowl.  Instantly  the  ashy 
face  of  the  youthful  saint  flushed  with  in- 
dignation. His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
said :  "  You,  a  gentleman,  and  give  me 
only  that  1"  As  I  added  a  piece  of  aton- 
ing silver,  I  inquired  :  u  How  much  hhould 
I  give?"  The  quick  answer  was:  "My 
fare  to  Colombo  1" 

A  delightful  reception  was  offered  by 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Bangalore. 
Several  missionaries  were  also  present, 
including  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater,  of  the 
London  Mission  Society,  whose  work  lies 
entirely  among  educated  Hindus.  Our 
kindly  hosts  gave  us  some  light  refresh- 
ments in  a  room  by  ourselves.  They,  of 
course,  were  not  able  to  eat  with  us. 
Then  came  the  usual  garlands  and  a  brief 
address  of  welcome.  After  a  few  words 
of  response  I  began  to  carry  out  the  plan 
which  had  been  agreed  to,  namely,  that  I 
should  ask  our  entertainers  a  series  of 
questions  in  regard  to  Hinduism.  This 
and  the  replies  and  my  closing  remarks 
occupied  perhaps  an  hour.  My  first  in- 
quiry was  this  :  "  What  Hindu  Scriptures 
do  you  regard  as  most  authoritative?" 
The  Upanishads  were  mentioned  first,  and 
I  believe  after  them  the  Rig  Veda  and 
the  Bhagavadgita.  The  inquiries  which 
followed  related  mostly  to  salvation — what 
they  meant  by  salvation,  and  how  it  was 
to  be  obtained.  The  replies  developed 
the  wide  divergence  of  their  ideas  from 
the  Christian,  and  the  fact  that  an  expe- 
rience of  divine  forgiving  grace,  through 
which  the  soul  is  cleansed  from  the  sense 
of  guilt,  was  not  a  personal  experience 
with  them. 

In  southern  India,  during  the  last  few 
months,  the  religious  excitement  has  been 
almost  unprecedented*    On  the  20th  of 


February  the  Triplicane  Hindu  Club  of 
Madras  gave  me,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  what  I  supposed  was  to  be  a 
reception.  Word  had  come  to  me  that  I 
was  expected  to  speak  on  the  Columbian 
Fair  and  its  Congresses.  As,  n  company 
with  the  Rev.  F.  W.  K»  llett,  I  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  an  officer  of  the  Club 
said  that  they  had  a  few  questions  which 
they  desired  to  put  to  me.  Tne  room 
was  packt  d  with  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fiiry  Hindus,  many  of  them  lawyers  or 
vakils,  barefooted,  very  lightly  dressed 
on  account  of  the  intense  heat,  and  many 
of  them  nearly  naked  to  the  waist  I 
had  aire  dy  given  in  Madras  several  lec- 
tures. It  soon  became  apparent  that  this 
meeting  was  held  to  furnish  an  opportu- 
nity of  exploiting  Hinduism.  The  table 
behind  which  1  sat  was  covered  with 
papers  and  books,  among  which  I  recog- 
nized my  "  History  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions."  Next  to  me  was  a  well-known 
pundit,  S.  P.  Aiyangar,  a  member  of  my 
Reception  Committee,  his  forehead,  like 
those  of  many  in  the  Club,  painted  with 
the  marks  of  his  god.  Without  any  intro- 
duction the  inquisition  opened.  With 
book  and  pencil  in  hand  the  pundit  began 
his  prepared  questions,  and  soon  the 
shrewd  lawyers  jumped  to  their  feet  to 
put  in  additional  inquiries  or  contest  the 
replies  which  had  been  made.  The  first 
question  related  to  some  noble  sentiments 
in  the  Bhagavadgita,  and  to  the  claim 
that  such  sentiments  were  as  truly  inspired 
as  similar  ones  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  appeared  to  me  strange  that, 
being  familiar  with  my  lectures,  they 
doubted  my  holding  to  the  world-wide 
area  of  revelation.  The  next  inquiry,  to 
which  the  spokesman  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  was  this:  "Since  Christ  on  the 
cross  prayed  for  his  enemies,  and  since 
his  prayer  must  have  been  heard,  was  not 
Judas  saved?"  I  was  told  of  one  mis- 
sionary who  had  replied  affirmatively,  and 
then  the  questioner  hastened  to  read  a 
selection  from  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Mil- 
ton, wherein  the  famous  essayist  wrote 
that  even  when  images  in  the  cathedrals 
have  been  destroyed,  the  images  in  the 
mind  sometimes  remain.  This  led  to  a 
prolonged  discussion  of  idolatry,  which 
had  as  its  remarkable  result  a  bold  cham- 
pionship of  India's  idol-worship.  This 
is  not  the  usual  position  of  educated  Hb> 
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dus,  and  some  of  my  Christian  friends 
assure   me  that  the  defenses  were  not 
altogether  sincere.     I  quoted  some  other 
things  that  Macaulay  had  written,  espe- 
cially his  condemnation  of  the  hideous 
theology  of  India,  and  his  over-sanguine 
prophecy  that  English  education  would 
abolish  idolatry  in  Bengal  in  thirty  years. 
One  vakil  rose  and  said :  "  When  Jesus 
was  walking  with  his  disciples,  they  saw 
a  dead  and  decaying  dog,  from  which  the 
disciple3    turned  away   in   horror.     But 
Jesus  said,  *  How  beautiful  are  his  teeth  1' " 
He  added  that  Christians  were  taught  by 
this  to  find  the  good  and  beautiful  rather 
than  the  foul  and  ugly  in  other  religions. 
I  replied :  "  The  story  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  legend  illustrates  a  truth 
which  I  believe  in  practicing.     And  I  will 
not  seize  the  opportunity  which  you  have 
furnished  of  calling  Hinduism  a  dead  and 
decaying  dog,  in  which  only  the  grinning 
teeth  are  beautiful  I"     I  spoke  of  my  dis- 
tress in  witnessing  the  debasing  forms  of 
idolatry  prevalent  in  Benares  and  else- 
where.    One    young    lawyer    rose    and 
quoted  a  recent  apology  for  idolatry  fur- 
nished in  one  of  the  addresses  of  Vive- 
kananda.     The  idol  was  a  symbol  of  a 
god,    and    brought    the    divine    nearer. 
"  But,"  I  said,  "you  do  not  think  it  ele- 
vating for  human  beings  to  crawl  through 
the  filth  of  a  temple  and  to  kiss  the  tail 
of  a  cow,  as  I  have  seen  them  do  ?"     The 
quick-witted  lawyer  was  on  his  feet  in- 
stantly, and  said :  "  I  think  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  to  kiss  the  tail  of  a  cow  than 
to  kill  the  cow  and  eat  her !"    There  was 
a  burst  of  laughter  at  this  sally,  in  which 
Mr.  Kellett  and  I  joined.     I  did  not  say 
in   reply  that  the  killing  and  eiting  of 
cows  to  give  nourishment  to  the  human 
body  did  not  appear  to  me  any  worse  than 
the  Hindu's  killing  of  goats  before  the 
black  and  hideous  stone  image  of  Kali ;  I 
simply   replied:  "The    eating  of  cow's 
flesh  is  not  confined  to  Christians.    After 
the  first   session   of  the   Parliament  of 
Religions  I  went  with  Vivekananda    to 
the  restaurant  in  the  basement  of  the  Art 
Institute,  and  I  said  to  him,  '  What  shall 
I  get  you  to  eat?'     His  reply  was,  'Give 
me  beef  1' "   This  litde  story  had  the  effect 
of  a  thunderbolt,  and  the   consternation 
and  silence  were  profound.     My  friends 
did  not  sail  any  further  up  that  creek  1 
I  made  the  ckim  tjiat  there  was  no 


necessity  of  keeping  the  common  people 
of  India  any  longer,  nor  was  there  ever 
any  necessity  of  holding  them,  in  the  de- 
basing kindergarten  of  polytheistic  idol- 
atry. I  claimed  that  God,  who  is  spirit, 
can  be  worshiped  by  all  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  pundit  leader  claimed  that 
the  idols  of  the  mind  were  abiding,  and 
that  God  could  only  be  worshiped  under 
the  form  of  images,  real  or  mental.  This 
I  denied,  and  affirmed  that  when  I  most 
truly  worshiped  God  I  had  no  image  of 
a  magnified  man  before  me,  but,  rather, 
recognized  God  as  an  indwelling,  personal 
love.  Finally  I  was  able  to  rise  above 
the  storm  of  questions  and  take  my  in- 
nings in  earnest.  By  this  time  I  was  con- 
siderably awake,  though  the  hour  was 
early.  And  for  thirty  minutes  I  spoke  to 
them  of  America,  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples which  entered  into  our  life,  of  our 
intelligent  common  people,  of  the  national 
patriotism  and  public  spirit,  and  of  mu- 
nicipal pride,  all  of  which  went  into  the 
making  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  I 
spoke  of  the  material  glories  of  that  Fair 
and  then  of  the  Congresses  which  were 
its  spiritual  side,  and  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions,  and  of  the  generosity,  toler- 
ance, and  fraternity  which  characterized 
it.  I  told  of  the  warm  feeling  which 
America  has  to  all  who  are  struggling  for 
liberty  and  for  truth,  and  of  her  desire  to 
communicate  the  very  best  which  she  has 
to  the  whole  world.  And,  as  I  rose  to 
depart,  the  better  and  more  gracious  side 
of  human  nature  came  out  in  the  three 
cheers  which  were  heartily  given  for  the 
"President  of  the  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions "  I  But  the  pundit  was  determined 
to  fire  one  more  shot.  "  Before  you  go, 
I  want  you  to  assure  us  that  you  think 
that  all  men  will  finally  be  saved.  We 
Hindus  all  believe  this."  I  replied :  "  My 
Master  does  not  Encourage  me  to  cherish 
such  a  hope.  I  do  entertain  a  hope, 
however,  for  some  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  historic  Christ.  There  are  minds, 
like  that  of  Socrates,  naturally  Christian. 
If  I  do  not  meet  Socrates  in  heaven,  I 
think  it  may  be  because  I  have  not  kept 
in  the  right  road  myself."  And  thus 
ended  the  two  hours'  conversazione,  an 
outline  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
sketch. 

Naturally  there  are  some  convictions 
which  have  been  strengthened  by  regenf 
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observations  and  experiences.  Men  may 
carry  to  India  and  endeavpr  to  transplant 
there  too  much  of  Western  theology.  Still, 
a  theology  which  leaves  out  the  historic, 
divine  Christ  will  carry  little  to  India 
that  is  not  found  in  Brahmoism.  A  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  study  of  Hinduism 
would  be  very  valuable  to  many  young 
missionaries.  Intellectual  controversy  is 
of  little  seivice  unless  maintained  with 
good  nature  and  permeated  with  love  and 
the  spirit  of  tolerance.  The  evolution  of 
Christianity  is  far  from  complete.  And 
Christendom  must  be  purified,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  unified,  before  the 
swiftest  conquests  of  missions  are  possible. 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  India  to-day 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is 
the  European  Christian  population  of 
India.  The  details  and  specifications 
under  this  sentence  would  fill  an  entire 
article.  Still,  Christianity  proves  its  divine- 


ness  by  making  remarkable  advances  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles.  Christian  mission- 
aries deserve  our  heartiest  confidence 
and  support,  and  their  ranks  should  be 
largely  and  continuously  augmented. 
America  has  some  things  to  learn  from 
India,  and  should  not  be  unwilling  to  learn 
them.  The  study  of  Eastern  Scriptures 
will  bring  into  new  radiance  hidden 
beauties  and  treasures  of  our  religion. 
But  the  idea  that  Western  Christendom 
is  to  get  any  great  original  illumination 
from  the  mixtures  of  darkness  and  twilight 
to  be  met  with  in  India  is  a  miserable 
delusion.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  lecture- 
ship so  generously  established  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  E.  Haskell,  and  now  welcomed 
by  the  varied  communities  of  India,  may 
prove  a  means  of  enlightenment  both  to 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  a  new  bond 
of  genuine  fraternity. 

Saigon. 


Books  and  the  Children 

By  Adeline  Knapp 


THE  sketch  headed  "Books  and 
Dolly,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Outlook,  touches 
upon  a  subject  that  ought  to  lie  nearest 
the  heart  of  every  one  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  childhood. 

But  while  we  must  all  deplore  the  evil 
of  bad  taste  in  books,  so  common  among 
our  boys  and  girls,  it  is  a  question 
whether  time  may  not  be  more  profitably 
spent  in  going  back  of  that  evil  to  its 
initial  cause,  to  see  whether  this  may  not 
be  found  elsewhere  than  among  public 
libraries  and  careless  librarians,  bad  as 
the  latter  may  be  for  the  literary  guidance 
of  youth. 

Whoever  visits  a  bookseller's  shop 
during  the  holiday  season  must  feel  sur- 
prise at  the  enormous  output  of  children's 
books  that  each  season  brings  forth.  If 
the  visitor  be  thoughtful,  a  little  examina- 
tion of  this  output  will  change  his  sur- 
prise to  consternation. 

There  is  an  idea  abroad  in  the  world 
that  virtue  so  inheres  in  the  printed  page 
that  to  give  a  child  a  book  is  in  itself  a 
commendable  act,  no  matter  what  the 
book,  so  it  be  written  for  children,  may 
be.    This  idpa  jbjt«  naturally  created  a 


large  and  profitable  market  for  children's 
books,  a  market  of  which  producers  and 
dealers  have  hastened  to  take  advantage. 
As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  our  daily 
press,  always'alert  to  meet  the  "  popular 
demand,"  has  nearly  everywhere  estab- 
lished "The  Children's  Page"  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Sunday  newspaper.  The 
usual  "  page "  of  this  sort,  edited  by  a 
member  of  the  staff,  is  about  as  elevating 
and  wholesome  a  thing  for  childhood  as 
might  be  expected  to  emanate  from  such 
a  source. 

As  a  result  of  this  readiness  to  cater  to 
the  supposed  taste  of  children,  we  have 
the  vast  sea  of  juvenile  literature,  so  called, 
that  exists  to-day— ^a  sea  of  puerile  wash, 
across  which  the  hapless  little  voyagers 
are  early  sent  faring  forth  with  no  chart 
or  compass  to  guide  them.  Small  won- 
der that  so  many  of  them  in  after  years 
put  into  the  wrong  port  1 

If  its  vacuous  thought,  its  faulty  Eng- 
lish, and  its  offenses  against  art  and 
taste  were  not  enough  to  condemn  it,  the 
quantity  alone  of  this  literature  renders 
it  an  evil.  It  is  bad  for  a  grown  person, 
but  far  worse  for  a  child,  to  be  subject  to 
the  constant  change  of  impressions  that 
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results  from  reading  many  books  in  quick 
succession.  Such  reading  dissipates  men- 
tal energy.  It  weakens  concentration 
and  makes  us  restless,  disquieted,  insati- 
ate in  our  demands  for  new  diversion. 
The  inveterate  novel-reader  hardly  knows 
how  to  sit  still. 

As  a  matter  of  observation,  the  normal 
child,  with  appetite  unspoiled  by  the  liter- 
ary excesses  to  which  we  invite  him,  does 
not  naturally  care  for  this  juvenile  litera- 
ture, either  as  to  its  quantity  or  its  quality. 
The  average  child  has  good  literary  taste 
and  a  pretty  sturdy  literary  digestion, 
until  the  one  is  depraved  and  the  other 
weakened  by  the  literary  spoon-victuals 
we  provide  for  him.  Who  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  unspoiled  children  does 
not  know  how  faithful  they  are  to  a  few 
good  stories  ?  They  want  to  hear  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  are  promptly 
critical  of  any  new  candidate  for  favor. 
It  seems  as  though  this  characteristic  of 
childhood  were  designed  for  the  young 
soul's  protection,  and  its  significance 
should  be  heeded.  It  is  a  desperate  mis- 
take to  fancy  that  anything  but  the  best 
in  literature  is  safe  to  offer  to  the  very 
young  child.  Taste  and  tendency  are  so 
easily  made  or  marred  that  a  child's  asso- 
ciates among  books  should  be  few  and 
choice.  We  should  not  willingly  permit  a 
little  one  to  be  much  with  mental  weak- 
lings; yet  we  see  without  anxiety  the  inti- 
mate association  of  children  with  feeble- 
minded books. 

There  is  always  the  question  of  what  a 
child  should  read,  or  have  read  to  him. 
Some  thinkers  advocate  only  reading  col- 
lateral to  school  studies.  Others  would 
have  the  children  read  only  history.  Still 
others  would  give  them  only  "science 
made  easy ;"  and  there  are  a  great  many 
who  believe  that  children  should  read 
nothing  but  facts,  who  frown  upon  the 
Santa  Claus  myth,  and  who  would  banish 
faiiy  tales  from  existence,  forgetful  that 
truth  has  her  dwelling  as  surely  in  these 
as  in  the  baldest  scientific  statements. 
There  must  be  serious  objections  to  any 
system  of  reading  that  draws  hard  and 
fast  lines.  Your  true  book-lover  cannot 
read  by  rule ;  for  books,  like  pictures  or 
people,  repel  or  attract  us  very  much  as 
our  mood  determines,  and,  according  to 
this,  largely  help  or  hinder  us. 

We  have  had  an  era,  happily  passing, 


of  decrying  imagination  as  a  weed  to  be 
carefully  uprooted  from  the  child-garden, 
lest  it  lead  the  young  human  being  astray. 
There  is  no  virtue  known  to  humanity 
that,  carried  too  far,  may  not  become  a 
vice  ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  it  is  the  un- 
imaginative  child  who  gets  into  mischief ; 
the  child  whose  undeveloped  imagination 
cannot  project  itself  into  the  consequences 
of  an  act.  Equally  it  is  the  unimagina- 
tive mind  that  finds  its  stimulus  in  the  ex- 
citing inventions,  usually  wholly  lacking 
in  the  imaginative  touch  that  gives  the 
stamp  of  literature,  of  the  weak  novel. 
Imagination  is  the  chief  source  of  human 
activity,  the  very  mainspring  of  human 
progress.  If  man's  imagination  did  not 
picture  to  him  better  moral  and  political 
conditions  than  he  enjoys,  we  should  have 
no  effort  toward  reform. 

It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
earliest  literature  brought  to  the  child's 
mind  should  be  of  a  sort  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  to  call  out  the  judgment. 
Nothing  is  better  adapted  to  do  this 
than  the  fairy  tale,  with  its  poetic  narra- 
tions and  fancies,  and  its  direct  appeal 
to  the  young  judgment  as  to  the  right  or 
the  wrong,  the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  of  the 
acts  recounted.  Every  time  a  child  in 
his  reading  forms  an  independent  opinion 
as  to  these,  he  adds  something  to  his  own 
power  of  discrimination.  The  great  world- 
epics  and  old  ballads  are  an  important 
part  of  childhood's  rich  literary  heritage, 
and  that  child  is  sorely  defrauded  who  is 
not  early  made  acquainted  with  them. 
There  is  something  in  their  simple  direct- 
ness and  out-of-door  freshness  to  which 
the  child  nature  responds,  and  they  are  in 
line  with  the  way  the  child  looks  at  lite. 

The  poetry  that  children  love  should 
teach  us  something  about  the  young  na- 
tures and  their  literary  needs.  Most  of 
the  verse  written  for  them  is  very  little  to 
their  liking,  but  we  may  early  begin  read- 
ing classic  poetry  to  them.  We  do  not 
find  them  caring  particularly  for  those 
poems  about  childhood  that  are  so  popu- 
lar to-day  and* so  delightful  to  grown 
people;  that  which  is  boundless,  mys- 
terious, cosmic,  pleases  them  more.  They 
love  stately,  sonorous  measures,  and  the 
swift,  mighty  action  of  heroic  verse.  Every 
child  to  whom  they  come  before  his  taste 
is  spoiled  rejoices  in  the  "Iliad,"  the 
#4  Odyssey,"  the  •«  Nibelungenlied,"  and  I 
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have  known  a  number  of  children  for  whom 
the  "  Inferno  "  had  a  great  fascination. 

The  child  whose  taste  receives  an  early 
bent  towards  the  true  in  literary  art  will 
not  be  likely  to  care  very  much  for  the 
waste  of  printed  commonplace  that  we 
call  juvenile  literature.  Tne  trouble  is 
that  to  start  the  little  one  right  takes 
more  time  and  thought  than  most  of  us 
consider  it  necessary  to  give.  Those  of 
us  who  have  the  care  of  children,  and 
who  think  we  have  their  interests  at  heart, 
are  largely  to  blame  for  the  quality  of  the 
great  mass  of  reading  matter  provided  for 
them.  Children  should  be  read  to,  at  the 
start,  and  most  of  us  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  do  this.  Mothers  spend  hours 
in  contriving  personal  adornment  for  their 


children,  but  have  no  time  fo  read  with 
them.  Crowding  temporal  needs,  self- 
multiplied,  make  us  blind  and  deaf  to  the 
higher  needs.  The  foundation  for  good 
taste  is  in  every  child's  nature,  but  the 
superstructure  must  be  begun  before  he 
can  himself  read.  We  neglect  this,  and 
think  we  have  done  our  duty  if,  when  he 
can  read,  we  give  him  what  we  suppose 
he  can  understand. 

Such  a  children's  literature  as  we  have 
to-day  has  not  the  mutual  interest  for  old 
and  young  that  books  should  have  to  be 
good ;  and,  more  often  than  not,  when  chil- 
dren begin  to  read  they  and  their  elders 
grow  apart  intellectually,  and  so  begins 
the  pitiful  divergence  of  ways  that  never 
really  meet  again  this  side  or  death. 


Flying  Without  Wings 

By  C.  F.  Holder 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
one  observes  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia waters  is  a  flock  of  flying 
fishes  in  the  air;  not  one  or  two,  but 
often  fifty  or  one  hundred,  ten  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  water,  lifted  by  the  wind 
and  whirling  away  like  quail  or  a  flock  of 
insects,  scintillating  in  the  sunlight — a 
startling  picture.  The  fish  appear  to  be 
flying,  but  they  are  simply  one  variety  of 
many  animals  which  apparently  fly  with- 
out wings.  The  writer  has  had  these  fliers 
pass  within  a  foot  of  his  face,  and  has 
known  several  persons  who  have  been 
struck  by  them  ;  but  while  the  fishes  dash 
through  the  air  and  cover  distances  of  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  out  of  water,  they  are  not 
strictly  fliers,  as  they  have  no  power  to 
move  the  wings,  as  in  legitimate  flight. 
The  wings  are  merely  enormously  devel- 
oped fins,  the  pectorals  resembling  wings, 
with  powerful  branches  or  veins,  the  anals 
being  smaller.  The  fish,  then,  has  not 
four  wings  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the 
word,  but  four  wing-like  fins  which  it 
holds  firmly,  and  which  serve  as  sails  or 
parachutes,  bearing  it  up  against  the  cur- 
rent which  it  forms  as  it  rushes  along.  In 
this  way  these  fish  fly  or  soar  for  long  dis- 
tances. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  is  a  fish 
known  as  the  flying  gurnard,  a  really  mag- 
nificent creature,  which  bounds  into  the 


air  when  alarmed,  spreading  its  wide  pec- 
toral fins  and  darting  away  like  some  gor- 
geous insect.  It  has  vivid  colors  of  blue, 
purple,  and  red,  while  its  large  wing-like 
fins  sparkle  and  gleam  in  the  sun  as 
though  they  were  inlaid  with  gems.  This 
flier  possesses  a  singular  armor,  its  head 
being  incased  in  bone,  so  that  a  blow  from 
the  fish  in  its  headlong  flight  through  the 
air  is  liable  to  result  seriously.  There 
are  instances  known  of  men  being  knock- 
ed down  and  stunned  by  them. 

Certain  fishes  have  the  faculty  of  pro- 
pelling themselves  into  and  through  the 
air  in  other  ways.  Such  is  the  large  gar 
of  the  South  Pacific,  which,  when  alarmed, 
bounds  from  the  water  by  a  twist  of  its 
tail  and  goes  whizzing  away,  a  living  arrow 
and  a  dangerous  one.  When  the  ship 
Challenger  made  her  famous  trip  around 
the  world,  the  naturalists  on  board  had 
many  opportunities  to  observe  this  flier 
without  wings.  One  struck  the  cap  of  an 
officer,  and  several  instances  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  naturalists  of  fishes  which  had 
struck  natives  who  were  wading  in  the 
water,  inflicting  fatal  wounds. 

The  most  perfect  fliers  without  wings 
are  found  among  the  mammals  and  rep- 
tiles. One  of  the  lizards  has  a  peculiar 
frill  connecting  its  limbs ;  this  frill  is 
braced  by  a  series  of  fals^  ribs.  When 
the  lizard  wishes  to  escape  from   some 
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enemy,  it  darts  into  the  air  and  soars 
away  downward,  upheld  for  a  long  dis- 
tance by  the  side  wings  which  are  boomed 
out  by  the  false  ribs.  Tne  little  animal 
now  resemb'es  a  large  dragon-fly,  its  rich 
metallic  colors  and  tints  flashing  in  the 
sunlight  On  it  rushes,  making  a  grace- 
ful curve,  rising  and  grasping  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  when  it  seems  to  disappear,  so 
close  is  the  protective  resemblance.  If 
still  followed  by  some  bird  eneny,  it  will 
repeat  the  action,  continually  dipping 
down  and  rising,  ultimately  escaping. 

The  flying  squirrel  well  illustrates  this 
curious  faculty  of  soaring  like  a  bird.  Its 
fore  and  hind  limbs  are  connected  by  a 
web  of  flesh  that  hangs  in  a  wrinkle  when 
the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  would  not  be 
noticed ;  but  the  moment  the  little  crea- 
ture darts  into  the  air  and  moves  away 
the  pure  white  parachute  wing-like  ar- 
rangement is  seen.  It  catches  the  wind 
or  rushing  air  as  the  squirrel  bears  down, 
and  seems  to  expand  and  extend  outward, 
taking  the  little  flier  safely  upward,  and 
enabling  it  to  cross  long  distances  and 
reach  another  point  of  vantage. 

The  flying  lemur  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  examples  of  this 
device  of  nature.  Here  not  only  are  the 
limbs  connected  by  a  web,  but  the  tail 
and  hind  legs  are  booms  for  fleshy,  fur- 
lined  sail,  so  that  the  lemur,  with  its 
young  clinging  to  it,  leaps  boldly  into  the 
air  and  darts  away,  swooping  down  with 
great  velocity,  rising  again  to  grasp  a 
branch  or  trunk,  to  rush  to  the  topmost 


bough  and  launch  itself  again  into  space. 
In  this  way  a  lemur  will,  if  followed 
persistently,  cover  miles  in  a  forest,  and, 
as  a  rule,  escape  its  enemies.  The  grace, 
ease,  and  facility  with  which  these  flights 
are  made  is  more  than  remarkable.  The 
animal  has  but  to  extend  its  limbs,  as  one 
intuitively  does  in  diving  or  swimming, 
and  plunge  down  into  space. 

The  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
have  produced  some  remarkable  fliers  of 
this  kind.  A  party  of  explorers  in  pass- 
ing through  a  forest  one  day  saw  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a  bird  swooping 
down  from  a  limb.  A  native  was  sent 
in  pursuit  of  it,  but  the  creature  rose  at 
the  end  of  its  flight  and  alighted  upon  a 
tree,  up  which  it  seemed  to  crawl,  then 
flung  itself  into  the  air  again.  It  was  Anally 
captured  after  a  long  chase,  proving  to  be 
a  large  tree-toad.  Instead  of  wings  it 
had  large  elastic  webs  between  its  toes, 
which  caught  the  air  as  it  dashed  away, 
buoying  it  up  and  acting  as  parachutes. 
The  feet  of  the  animal  resembled  those 
of  a  gull  or  a  duck,  so  far  as  the  webs 
were  concerned,  the  four  little  parachu'es 
offering  surface  sufficient  to  bear  up  the 
animal  in  its  long  flights  from  tree  to 
tree. 

A  spider  with  a  flying  or  soaring  ap- 
paratus has  been  discovered.  On  each 
side  of  the  abdomen  extends  a  triangular 
lobe  which  catches  the  wind  when  the 
spider  leaps  into  the  air,  aiding  its  flight 
to  some  extent,  and  well  illustrating  this  re- 
markable method  of  flying  without  wings. 


To  a  Forest  Bird 

By  Charles  A.  Keeler 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  lone  bird  in  the  forest, 
Outpouring  the  melody  pent  in  thy  breast, 

What  secret  is  hid  in  the  song  thou  adorest, 
What  passion  still  lingers  within,  unexpressed. 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  why  sadness  and  yearning 
Are  mingled  so  plaintively  deep  in  thy  song ; 

O  birdiing,  sweet  spirit,  thy  voice  is  but  learning 
How  weary  is  waiting,  and  loving  how  long  1 
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Mahan's  Life  of  Nelson  * 

Captain  Mahan  has  produced  in  this  work  far 
and  away  the  best  life  of  Nelson  that  has  thus 
far  appeared,  not  so  much  because  it  is  the  most 
judicious  interpretation  of  Nelson's  perplexing 
personality,  but  because  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  appreciative  study  of  the  part  that  Nel- 
son played  in  the  great  struggle  between  the  land 
power  and  the  sea  power  which  culminated  in  the 
battles  of  the  Nile,  Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo. 
The  work  is  more  than  a  biography ;  it  is  a  study 
of  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  British 
navy  after  a  century  of  steady  development,  and 
of  the  influence  of  sea  power  upon  history  in  the 
period  of  its  greatest  success.  The  account, 
therefore,  becomes,  not  an  isolated  narrative,  but 
a  p*rt  of  a  greater  whole ;  not  the  last  term  of  a 
Series,  but  the  concluding  act  of  a  great  drama  in 
which,  with  remarkable  fitness,  the  hero  passes 
from  the  stage  at  the  acme  of  his  success,  and 
the  British  naval  supremacy  rounds  out  its  long 
career  of  efficiency  in  a  mighty  victory.  History 
furnishes  few  occasions  more  grandly  dramatic 
than  that  day  in  Trafalgar  Bay,  when  the  long 
struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the 
possession  of  the  sea  and  the  lands  beyond  came 
to  an  end,  and  Napoleon,  the  embodiment  of  the 
land  power  as  Nelson  was  of  the  sea,  was  driven 
from  the  ocean,  and  was  compelled  to  take  up  in 
his  duel  with  England  a  commercial  war  which  in 
the  end  mined  him. 

But  were  Captain  Mahan's  life  of  Nelson  no 
more  than  this,  it  would  be  but  an  expansion  of 
the  chapters  devoted  to  Nelson  in  4<  The  Influ- 
ence of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution 
and  Empire."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case; 
the  work  is  history,  but  it  is  also  biography ;  it  is 
a  study  of  the  times,  but  it  is  also  a  study  of  the 
man.  To  his  task  as  a  biographer  Captain  Ma- 
han brings  some  exceptional  qualities :  he  has  a 
mind  well  trained  in  historical  inquiry,  accus- 
tomed to  view  historical  questions  judicially  and 
without  bias ;  as  an  American  naval  officer  he  is 
able  to  study  the  subject  without  that  national 
feeling  which  has  colored  such  biographies  as 
those  of  Southey  and  Clack  Russell.  Further- 
more, he  writes  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
events  he  narrates;  at  a  time  when  the  material 
for  a  study  of  Nelson's  private  life  has  largely 
increased,  when  a  judgment  can  be  rendered 
safely,  whether  it  be  favorable  or  otherwise,  and 
when  the  world  is  willing  to  listen  with  attentive 
ear  to  an  honest  and  just  rendering  of  the  career 
and  character  of  the  greatest  naval  hero  of  mod- 


«  The  Life  of  Nelson :  The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea 
°ower  of  Great  Britain.  By  Captain  A.  H.  Mahan, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Two  volumes.    Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
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em  times.  Hitherto  lives  of  Nelson  have  been 
written  by  Englishmen,  even  the  latest  of  whom, 
Professor  Laughton,  critical  and  acute  as  his 
treatment  is  from  the  standpoint  of  naval  war- 
fare, is  far  less  successful  in  his  portrayal  of  the 
greater  political  issues  at  stake,  and  less  sympa- 
thetic in  his  treatment  of  Nelson's  personality. 

The  very  advantages  of  Captain  Mahan's  pres- 
entation entail  certain  inevitable  drawbacks, 
which  to  the  reader  needing  to  be  attracted  by 
tricks  of  style  may  seem  serious  faults.  The 
very  judiciousness  and  impartiality  of  the  treat- 
ment has  made  a  dramatic  presentation  impos- 
sible, except  so  far  as  the  subject  is  in  itself 
dramatic.  In  our  author's  work  there  is  no  spe- 
cial pleading,  no  infusing  of.  the  writer's  person- 
ality into  his  paragraphs.  The  treatment  is 
measured,  exact,  and  psychologically  profound. 
We  are  at  no  point  roused  to  anger  or  to  any 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  we  are  thor- 
oughly interested  in  the  wdl-ordeied  narrative,  in 
the  cogent  analyses  and  the  effective  marshaling 
of  the  facts.  More  than  all  else,  we  are  convinced, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  simple  statement  and  by 
honest  conclusion.  We  feel  honor  awarded  where 
honor  is  due;  we  share  in  Nelson's  glory;  we 
quicken  with  the  touch  of  battle-fever  as  we  read 
the  accounts  of  the  victories  of  the  Nile,  of  Co- 
penhagen, of  Trafalgar.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
acquiesce  in  our  author's  severe  arraignment  of 
his  hero,  of  those  events  of  Nelson's  other  life 
which  stir  us  against  the  man.  On  the  quarter- 
deck Nelson  was  a  giant;  in  the  Neapolitan 
Court  and  in  the  company  of  Lady  Hamilton  he 
was  morally  a  pygmy,  wanting  in  those  manly 
qualities  which  make  for  greatness.  And  yet, 
above  all — and  perhaps  it  is  the  subtlest  part  of 
Captain  Mahan's  achievement — we  pity  him ;  we 
reach  the  conclusion  of  the  work  with  a  feeling 
of  highest  admiration  for  his  genius,  of  sorrow 
for  his  follies  and  his  errors. 

To  the  professional  knowledge  that  has  made 
Captain  Mahan's  previous  works  on  sea  power 
authorities  of  first  rank  on  naval  strategy,  and  to 
the  historical  insight  that  has  made  them  indis- 
pensable to  every  student  of  European  history  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  must  now  be  added  a 
power  of  analysis,  an  appreciation  of  motives,  a 
genius  for  personal  description,  that  will  give  our 
author  a  new  place  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  b 
one  thing  to  trace  the  evolution  of  a  great  suprem- 
acy, to  point  out  wherein  lies  the  genius'  to  com- 
mand, to  picture  vividly  the  movements  of  ships 
in  battle ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  a  great  personality,  to  dissect  the 
workings  of  human  hearts,  to  present  questions 
that  confound  every  student  of  ethics  and  to 
answer  them  so  honestly  that  the  answer  cannot 
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be  gainsaid.  To  do  this  successfully  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  highest  order.  Few  lives  present 
so  many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  biographer.  In 
meting  out  due  praise  for  great  things  accom- 
plished there  is  danger  of  minimizing  the  blame 
deserved  for  breaches  of  the  moral  laws ;  in  justly 
condemning  the  weaknesses  of  the  man  there  is 
danger  of  rendering  less  than  the  highest  deserts 
for  the  unparalleled  genius  of  the  admiral.  But 
Captain  Mahan  holds  the  balance  even.  He  is 
neither  eulogist  nor  apologist.  He  fully  realises 
that  it  is  in  the  contrast  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
hero  and  the  patriot  with  the  degradation  of  the 
man  that  makes  up  the  tragedy  and  the  misery 
of  Nelson's  story,  and  he  treats  each  part  with  a 
firm  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In  this  re- 
spect his  work  is  an  ideal  biography.  It  may 
not  rouse  patriotic  fervor,  it  may  not  attract 
readers  who  delight  in  panegyric  and  hero- 
worship,  it  may  not  appeal  to  those  minds  that 
desire  a  narrative  colored  by  all  the  arts  of  the 
orate,  or  illustrated  with  those  brilliant  pen-pic- 
tures that  have  made  the  names  of  Macaulay  and 
Froude  to  stand  as  types  of  a  certain  class  of  his- 
torical writers.  But  it  will  at'ract  those  readers 
who,  needing  no  such  allurements,  enjoy  a  story 
profoundly  interesting  in  itself  and  made  the 
more  attractive  by  its  respect  for  accurate  schol- 
arship, its  convincing  honesty  of  purpose,  and  its 
honorable  appreciation  of  all  that  was  grand  and 
noble  in  a  life  that  will  always  remain  the  pride  of 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire. 


Books  of  the  Week 

[The  hooks  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  July  2.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Mr.  Frank  Stockton  long  ago  amusingly  set 
forth  the  plight  of  the  author  who  has  made  one 
phenomenal  success,  and  finds  that  public  and 
publishers  thereafter  have  no  patience  with  any- 
thing inferior  from  his  pen.  The  late  George  du 
Maurier  made  a  wonderful  artistic  success  with 
"  Peter  Ibbetson,"  a  still  more  startling  popular 
success  with  "Triiby;"  it  would  be  marvelous 
indeed  if  his  third  novel  should  leave  its  mark 
on  the  public  mind  as  strongly  as  its  predeces- 
sors. And,  to  still  further  make  this  unlikely,  the 
author  undertakes  for  the  third  time  to  introduce 
an  imaginative  element  depending  on  newly  in- 
vented laws  of  nature,  or  (as  in  "  Trilby  ")  on  an 
extraordinary  application  of  a  little-known  law. 
The  "  dreaming  true  "  of  Peter  Ibbetson  was 
a  beautiful,  consistent,  highly  imaginative  con- 
ception; the  hypnotizing  of  Trilby  by  Svengali 
was  useful  in  the  story,  and  was  carried  out  in- 
geniously; the  inspiration  of  the  hero  of  The 
Martian  by  a  spirit  from  Mars  fails  to  convince. 
But  though  "  The  Martian  *'  is  vastly  inferior  in 


story-interest  to  its  predecessors ;  though  the 
single  character  whom  the  author  has  strenuously 
labored  to  make  beloved  fails  to  convince  us  of 
bis  reality ;  although  the  reader  finds  the  singing 
of  this  "  Barty's  "  praises  by  author,  supposed 
chronicler,  and  a  chorus  of  others  a  trifle  monot- 
onous and  tiresome — still  there  remains  not  a 
little  to  interest  and  entertain.  Here,  as  before, 
Du  Maurier  has  called  to  his  aid  his  own  experi- 
ences in  school,  in  a»t  life,  in  society,  and  in  curi- 
ous and  now  bygone  phases  of  life  in  France. 
The  best  pages  of  the  book  are  those  in  which 
the  author's  individuality  is  most  prominent. 
There  are  many  charming  passages,  many  delight- 
ful reminiscences;  the9 reader  is  admitted  in  a 
free  and  friendly  way  into  a  world  of  good-fellow- 
ship, and  makes  one  of  a  cheerful,  witty,  and  un- 
conventional society.  Who  but  Du  Maurier,  for 
instance,  would  have  thought  of  casually  intro- 
ducing himself  into  the  plot  under  his  own  name  ? 
Who  but  he  could  have  chatted  with  such  flavor 
and  local  color  of  French  boyish  experiences,  of 
German  watering-places,  of  London  clubs,  of 
English  country  life,  of  studio  gossip,  of  music- 
lovers'  talk — the  whole  interspersed  with  bits  of 
odd  French,  outworn  London  slang,  or  apt  lines 
from  German  lyrics;  in  short,  who  else  could 
have  made  such  an  olla  podrida  of  spicy  literary 
morsels,  grateful  to  the  taste  and  of  easy  diges- 
tion? Moreover,  the  book  is  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  a  high-minded  and  unselfish  man— a 
well-wisher  to  his  fellow-men,  and  a  lover  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  "The  Mar- 
tian "  is  not  a  great  novel ;  hardly  a  good  one 
as  regards  technique  and  plot ;  but  it  leaves  its 
readers  with  a  warm  affection  for  this  man  of 
unique  personality  and  sterling  character.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Louis  Tracy,  in  his  "The  Final  War," 
combined  the  spirit  and  methods  of  Jules  Verne 
and  the  au'hor  of  the  "  Battle  of  Dorking."  An 
American  Emperor  is  an  even  mors  fantastic  tale 
of  an  imaginary  future.  An  American  billionaire, 
to  win  the  love  of  a  French  princess,  forms  the 
plan  of  irrigating  the  Sahara  Desert  (a  project, 
by  the  way,  which  scientists  have  seriously  dis- 
cussed), of  founding  a  great  French  colony,  of 
buying  up  French  politicians,  and,  finally,  of 
becoming  Emperot  of  France.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  know  the  result,  he  must  read  the  book. 

(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) The  short 

stories  of  Far  Western  life  by  Ella  Higginson,  of 
which  we  lately  spoke  with  appreciation,  have 
been  reprinted  in  better  form  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  under  the  new  title  From  the  Land  of 
the  Sunrise.  Two  or  three  new  tales  have  been 
added.  This  author's  work  is  rapidly  becoming 
known  as  that  of  an  acute  observer,  a  strong 
character  delineator,  and  at  times  a  true  humorist. 

Mr.  Opie  Read's  BoUnyo  has  too  much  talk  of 
no  particular  consequence,  and  not  enough  action, 
humor,  and  character.  Harmless  but  dull.  (Way 
&  Williams,  Chicago.) From  the  same  firm 
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comes  Percival  Pollard's  Dreams  of  To-Day — 
story-sketches,  many  of  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  "  Chap-Book."  They  are  somewhat  over- 
mannered  and  mystically  self-important,  after  the 
so-called  fin  de  siicle  fashion,  but  some  of  them 
have  genuine  feeling  and  strong  analysis  of  • 
motive.  The  publishers  send  out  a  long  circular 
about  the  illuminated  cover-design.  The  nude 
figure  may  or  may  not  be  good  art  (we  think  it  is 
not),  but  its  use  in  this  way  is  certainly  a  sensa- 
tional and  objectionable  way  of  compelling  atten- 
tion. 

An  English  translation  of  M.  Zola's  "  Son  Ex- 
cellence Eugene  Rougon"  has  now  appeared, 
under  the  title  His  Excellency,  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.)  The  translation  has  been 
supervised  by  Mr.  Vizetelly,  and  is  an  excellent 
one.  Some  of  the  more  objectionable  passages 
of  the  original  have  been  omitted,  and  the  book 
as  it  stands  is  not  the  most  unsavory  of  the  Zola 
novels.  It  is  almost  an  exception  to  these  novels, 
as  it  deals  with  characters  whose  rank  in  society 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  "  Nana  "  variety.  As 
a  work  of  art  it  is  not  one  of  M.  Zola's  greatest 
achievements;  it  often  lack  a  dramatic  unity. 
As  a  historical  novel,  however,  it  deserves  to  take 
prominent  rank.  The  picture  of  the  Second 
Empire  is  more  realistic  and  rather  more  revolt- 
ing than  in  M.  Daudet's  "  Nabab."  Eugene 
Rougon  undoubtedly  stands  for  Eugene  Rouher, 
and  the  Count  de  Marsy  is  none  other  than  the 
Due  de  Moray. 

The  lovers  of  dogs  and  fields  will  enjoy  the 
story  of  Diomed,  by  John  Sergeant  Wise.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston.)  Diomed,  a  setter 
dog,  tells  his  own  story  of  days  in  the  hunting- 
field,  and  at  his  master's  fireside,  the  family  pet. 
Diomed  was  a  close  student  of  men  and  nature, 
and  many  are  the  wise  comments  and  observa- 
tions he  makes  in  this  story  of  his  life  experience, 
ending,  as  it  deserved,  surrounded  by  loving  care. 
It  is  a  sportsmen's  book. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Jenness  Miller  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  novel  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
The  fact  proves  the  versatility  of  the  American 
woman.  The  Philosopher  of  Driftwood  contains 
the  latest  society  information,  and,  naturally,  the 
female  characters  are  faultlessly  dressed.  Mrs. 
Miller  has  not  overcrowded  her  pages  with  char- 
acters, but  she  has  supplied  incident  and  events, 
and  saved  her  readers  from  tragedy,  unless  a  di- 
vorce which  separates  a  mother  and  daughter 
may  be  termed  a  tragedy,  when  it  is  introduced 
to  prove  the  writer's  theory,  and  does  not.  (Jen- 
ness Mi  ler  Publications,  Washington.) 

A  score  of  short  stones,  by  as  many  of  the 
alumnae  and  students  of  :he  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  are  published  in  book 
form  under  the  title  of  the  Daughters  of  Aiscula- 
tius.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Pniladelphia.) 
The  stories  intentionally  or  unintentionally  show 
how  constantly  the  woman  commands  the  doc- 
tor, try  as  she  may  to  be  wholly  professional. 


The  first  story,  "The  Genius-Maker,"  is  a  power* 
ful  and  dra/natic  prophecy  of  a  possible,  if  not 
probable,  discovery. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

We  welcome  The  Hymnal  for  Use  in  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  notwithstanding  its  somewhat 
cumbrous  title,  not  because  we  think  denomina- 
tional hymn-books  are  needed,  for  we  think  they 
are  not,  but  because  it  indicates  a  growing  demand 
on  all  sides  for  better  hymns  and  church  music 
in  this  country.  The  volume  before  us  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  hymnal  recently  published  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  In  typog- 
raphy it  follows  the  model  of  "  Hymns  of  the 
Faith,"  "In  Excelsis,"  and  "The  Plymouth 
Hymnal,"  although  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
latter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Congre- 
gational denominational  hymnal  contains  not  only 
a  large  amount  of  music  from  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  but  more  than  twenty  hymns 
written  by  U  nitarians.  (The  Congregational  Pub- 
lishing  Society,  Boston.) 

Bases  of  Religious  Belief  by  Professor  Charles 
Mellen  Tyler,  of  Cornell,  is  a  book  of  exceptional 
power.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  historic  basis  of  re- 
ligious belief,  and  Part  II.  with  the  bases  found  in 
the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and 
the  revelation  of  God  in  human  progress.  The 
scientific  spirit  of  the  book  is  as  marked  as  its 
religious  spirit.  There  is  apparently  no  less  faith 
that  God  made  our  minds  than  that  he  made  our 
hearts,  and  the  teachings  of  both  are  welcomed. 
The  scholarship  of  the  book  is  comprehensive, 
its  thought  vigorous,  and  its  style  attractive.  The 
author  modestly  speaks  of  it  as  a  book  for 
"  students."  It  is  a  book  for  students,  but  for 
students  of  mature  years  quite  as  much  as  for 
those  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 

Essay*  in  Liberalism,  by  Six  Oxford  Men,  con- 
tains a  prefatory  statement  of  no  little  interest. 
"  Six  years  ago,"  it  is  stated,  "  undergraduate 
Oxford  tended  *to  be  Tory  ot  Socialist ;  since  that 
time  we  have  seen  an  extraordinarily  strong  lib- 
eral movement  absorb,  with  one  or  two  remark- 
able exceptions,  most  of  those  who  care  for 
political  discussions  or  debates."  The  contrib- 
utors of  the  essays  before  us  seem  to  have  become 
a  prominent  part  in  this  Liberal  movement.  They 
certainly  possess  the  qualities  to  command  an 
undergraduate  following.  Knowledge  of  political 
his'ory,  ability  to  state  underlying  principles  with 
cap  ivafing  precision,  absolute  certainty  of  faith, 
and  enthusiasm  for  that  faith,  are  all  present  in  a 
high  degree.  At  the  same  time,  the  conservative 
prepossessions  of  the  academic  world  have  so 
colored  the  Liberalism  of  this  group  as  to  make 
it  exceptionally  attractive  to  Oxford  eves.  The 
continuity  of  Liberalism  is  sought  in  devotion  to 
certain  historical  articles  of  Liberal  creed  rather 
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than  in  the  perseverance  of  the  spirit  which  has 
made  the  Liberal  party  the  champion  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  common  people  whenever  these 
were  plainly  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
influential  classes  The  essayis's  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  Liberal  party  is  not  the  party  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  deprecate  its  recent 
coquettings  with  Socialism.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  enough  of  the  old  and  the  new  Liberal 
spirit  to  indorse  the  public  control  of  "  natural " 
monopolies  It  does  not  sc  to  occur  to  them 
that  the  distinction  betweei.  natural  "  monop- 
olies and  others  which  are  estaL  fishing  themselves 
whether  we  will  or  no  is  becoming  shadowy,  and 
that  their  present  Liberal  creed  may  soon  become 
the  creed  of  conservatism.  However,  there  is  no 
disputing  that  the  authors  are  Libeials  and  that 
their  essays  are  full  of  vigor  and  practical  sug- 
gestiveness.  (The  Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.) 

EDUCATIONAL 

The  American  Book  Company  in  the  issuing 
of  the  Eclectic  School  Readings  confers  a  benefit 
on  the  school-children  of  America.  These  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  children  of  America  to 
become  familiar  with  the  best  literature  and  au- 
thors. The  last  addition  to  this  series,  Selections 
from  the  Arabian  Nights,  will  doubtless  be  the 
only  medium  of  introduction  to  this  wonderful 
classic  of  thousands  of  school-children  in  this 
country ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only 
library  open  to  the  majority  of  our  school-children 
are  the  school-books  of  the  years  between  six  and 
fourteen.  To  give  to  children  then  a  love  of  good 
books  is  to  change  the  conditions  of  their  lives. 

Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  published  through  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  a  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography, 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  some  of  the 
illustrations  being  good,  and  others  poor.  The 
work  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  author's  "  Elemen- 
tary Physical  Geography,"  and  follows  approxi- 
mately the  same  order,  namely,  beginning  with 
the  atmosphere  and  then  proceeding  to  considera- 
tion of  the  ocean  and  the  land.  To  many,  how- 
ever, it  will  seem  preferable  to  reverse  this  order. 

HISTORY 

The  latest  volume  of  the  •*  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions "  series  has  as  its  subject  Hannibal,  and  is 
by  Mr.  William  O'Connor  Morris.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.)  Mr.  Morris's  style  is  a  pleas- 
ant one,  and  we  turn  over  page  after  page  of  his 
book  with  a  feeling  that  he  knows  how  to  describe 
one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest  generals,  and  per- 
haps the  most  momentous  contest  in  the  history 
of  man,  with  a  nineteenth-century  breadth  of 
vision.  This  is  partly  attained  by  judicious  com- 
parisons— for  instance,  that  of  the  House  of 
Barca  to  the  Nassaus ;  that  of  Hamilcar  to  Will- 
iam of  Orange. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr.  Edwin  James  Dunning  is  the  author  of  an 
interesting  study  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  and 
poems.  The  book  is  entiled  The  Genesis  of 
Shakespeare 's  Art.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 
In  an  editorial  preface  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Stevens,  we 
leam  that  Mr.  Dunning  was  stricken  with  blind- 
ness some  years  since.  When  the  world  in  which 
he  had  been  so  active  faded  from  bim,  he  dis- 
covered another  worl<* — that  of  imagination.  He 
began  to  commit  to  memory  the  masterpieces  of 
his  favorite  authors.  He  memorized  the  most 
striking  Shakespeare  sonnets,  and  when  he  began 
to  discern  a  certain  unity  of  thought  running 
through  them,  he  memorized  the  entire  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four.  The  purpose  of  his  book  is 
to  answer  the  question,  Who  was  the  nameless 
youth  to  whom  the  sonnets  were  addressed,  and 
for  what  purpose  were  they  written  ? 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets  to  aid  the  cause  of  woman's  suf- 
frage, but  the  anti-suffrage  movement  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  literature,  so  recent  is  the  or- 
ganizing of  the  opposing  sentiment.  A  few  years 
ago  the  women  in  this  country  who  oppose  the 
granting  of  the  suffrage  began  what  may  be  called 
a  campaign  against  it.  This  led  to  the  appearance 
two  years  ago  of  the  anti-suffragists  of  New  York 
State  in  the  Senate  committee-rooms;  to  their 
appearance  on  platforms;  and  to  the  issuing 
of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons and  the  arguments  against  the  granting 
of  suffrage  to  women,  or,  as  the  a nti  suffragists 
would  say,  the  imposing  of  suffrage  on  women. 
The  first  book  against  woman  suffrage  has  now 
appeared.  It  is  Women  and  the  Republic  %  by 
Helen  Kendrick  Johnson.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.)  It  is  a  scholarly,  dignified  protest 
against  woman's  suffrage,  based  on  what  the 
author  would  call  a  historical  argument.  Mrs. 
Johnson  believes  that  woman's  suffrage  is  un- 
democratic ;  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women  has  in  every  case  proved  a  detriment  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  highest  civilization;  that  as 
nations  have  progressed  in  civilization  thev  have 
restricted  the  political  rights  of  woman  that  her 
activities  might  concentrate  in  the  home.  She 
also  believes  that  granting  the  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  America  would  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment. She  meets,  almost  chapter  by  chapter, 
the  arguments  in  defense  of  woman's  suffrage  ad- 
vanced in  the  "  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  pub- 
lished in  1881-1885.  When  arbitration  becomes 
the  law  of  nations,  one  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  strong- 
est arguments  will  be  swept  away.  The  book 
shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  woman,  and  the  results  that  have  followed 
the  extension  of  suffrage  to  her.  So  strong  an 
advocate  of  either  side  of  the  question  could  not 
always  be  judicial,  and  there  are  statements  that 
are  open  to  criticism,  and  interpretations  that  are 
open  to  question. 
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Literary  Notes 

— A  biography  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley 
is  being  prepared  by  his  son. 

— It  is  announced  that  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood 
has  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  a 
translation  of  M.  Coubertin's  "  Involution  Fran- 
chise sous  la  Troisieme  Republique." 

— "The  Bookman"  says:  "We  understand 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  who  has  been  discour- 
aged by  the  persistent  misconception  of  many 
readers  and  critics,  intends  to  abandon  the  prob- 
lems raised  in  his  later  novels,  and  to  revert  to 
his  earlier  manner.  His  new  work  is  now  nearly 
completed,  but  it  will  not  be  published  for  some 
time." 

— The  Boston  Public  Library  has  just  issued  a 
"  Bibliography  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Wo- 
men," compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion cf  Collegiate  Alumnae,  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Rollins,  to  whom  mainly 
belongs  the  credit.  Over  1,800  titles  are  here 
assembled,  and  copies  are  for  sale  at  the  library 
and  the  branches. 

— In  a  private,  letter  from  which  the  Boston 
«•  Literary  World  "  publishes  a  paragraph,  R.  D. 
Black  more,  author  of  •«  Loina  Doone,"  etc  ,  says 
that  to  Americans  the  English  language  owes 
nearly  all  of  its  new  expressions.  He  adds: 
"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  left  in  us  the  power 
to  hit  out  a  new  spark  of  language.  We  are  like 
a  lot  of  boys  nith  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
looking  on  at  the  blacksmith,  and  racing  for  bis 
red  chips." 

— Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler  has  the  following 
pertinent  paragraph  in  the  "North  American 
Review  "  regarding  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Seven  Seas :" 
"  There  is  a  society  in  London,  ramifying  thiough- 
out  the  British  world,  and  devoted  to  '  Imperial 
federation, '  which  comprises  a  number  of  august 
personages;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
has  achieved  anything  like  so  much  for  its  pur- 
pose as  the  poems  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  He  be- 
gan to  labor  at  ft  long  ago  in  •  The  Widow  at 
Windsor*  in  the  Atkins  dialect,  and  he  made  a 
more  express  contribution  to  it  in  '  The  English 
Flag,1  which  begins  with  a  rebuke  to  English  in- 
sularity :  *  And  what  should  they  know  of  Eng- 
land who  only  England  know  ?' " 

—The  New  York  "  Sun  "  says  that— 
The  controversy  that  has  stirred  up  the  two  rival  as- 
sociations contending  as  to  the  best  manner  of  preserv- 
ing the  Poe  cottage  at  Fordham  has  increased .  the 
bar  profits  of  the  Fordham  Hotel,  if  it  has  served  no 
other  purpose.  It  was  at  this  hotel,  according  to  local 
tradition,  that  Poe  stopped  and  refreshed  himself  with 
whatever  may  have  been  the  popular  drink,  and  here 
also  was  the  village  post-office.  The  hotel  has  passed 
through  many  changes  since  that  time,  but  it  is  still 
frequented  by  old  Fordham  people,  who  like  to  talk 
about  Poe,  and  whose  descriptions  of  him  as  a  tottering 
old  man  do  not  fit  the  well-settled  facts  as  to  his  life. 
In  explanation  of  this  discrepancy,  it  is  said  that  along 
in  the  fifties  there  was  an  old  man  who  found  that  by 
alleging  that  he  was  Poe  he  might  drink  at  the  expense 


of  the  credulous,  and  to  this  day  there  are  people  who 
believe  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be.  No  one  knew 
what  his  business  was,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
the  hotel  "  talking  Shakespeare."  The  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  Poe  cottage  has  attracted  to  Fordham  maay 
bicycle-riders  who  are  interested  in  Poe's  work  and  fiad 
that  a  visit  to  his  cottage  makes  a  pleasant  object  for  a 
ride.  Some  of  the  old  Fordham  people  haven't  btea 
slow  to  profit  by  this  fact,  and  they  make  extraordinary 
statements  to  boom  the  place.  They  assert  that  Poe 
wrote  "  The  Raven  "  in  this  cottage,  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  was  living  in  a  noose 
near  what  is  now  Eighty-fourth  Street  and  the  Boule- 
vard. The  cottage  itself  is  well  worth  inspection,  though 
there  is  no  relic  of  Poe  in  it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
final  decision  of  the  two  societies  as  to  the  preservation 
of  this  house,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  Fordham  Hotel  is  their  friend. 

—The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  says : 

The  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  aus- 
tere houses  of  business  in  the  world,  has  taken  onto 
itself  a  magazine,  all  for  its  own  purposes.  It  is  called 
audaciously  *'  The  Periodical.'1  '*  When  I  ope  my  lips, 
let  no  dog  bark.''  But  though  it  is  plainly  an  advertis- 
ing medium  for  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  a  frank  one. 
it  is  also  amusing.  Here  is  a  skit  quoted  from  "  Echoes 
from  the  Oxfoid  Magazine"  and  labeled  u  Truth 
Stranger  than  Fiction :" 

"  You  ask  me,  Fresher,  who  it  is 

Who  rhymes,  researches,  and  reviews, 
Who  sometimes  writes  like  Genesis, 

And  sometimes  for  the  *  Daily  News  r* 
Who  jests  in  words  that  angels  use, 

And  is  most  solemn  with  most  slang: 
Who's  who— who's  which— and  which  is  whose  t 

Who  can  it  be  but  Andrew  Lang  ? 

ENVOY 

"  Fresher !  he  dwelt  with  Torpid  Crews, 
And  once,  like  you,  he  knew  the  pang 
Of  Mods,  of  Greats,  of  Weekly  Due?, 
And  yet  he  ii  an  Andrew  Lang  1" 
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The  Religious  World 


Death  of  Mr.  Halliday 
The  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Halliday,  whose  death  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age  was  announced  in 
last  week's  papers,  will  always  be  inseparably  con- 
nected, in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  America, 
with  the  name  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  was 
for  many  years  Mr.  Beecher's  assistant  in  the 
work  of  Plymouth  Church,  performed  almost  the 
entire  pastoral  work  of  the  great  church,  kept, 
with  the  aid,  of  his  daughters,  the  record  of  its 
ever-changing  membership,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  administration  of  its  charities,  attended 
most  of  the  funeials,  and,  in  brief,  in  all  personal 
and  pastoral  work  was  Mr.  Beecher's  alter  ego. 
While  Mr.  Beecher  was  still  living  he  prepared, 
with  Mr.  Beecher's  approval,  the  material  for 
a  biographical  volume,  with  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott  as  bis  collaborator,  and  this  volume  is 
still  one  of  the  two  semi-official  biographies  of  the 
great  prtacher.  It  is  doubtful  whether  biographi- 
cal literature  contains  another  illustration  of  so 
large  and  varied  a  number  of  great  writers  and 
preachers  contributing  their  reminiscences  and 
estimates  of  one  of  their  own  contemporaries,  and 
this  unique  character  of  the  Halliday  Biography 
of  Mr.  Beecher,  due  in  part  to  Mr.  Beecher's  ver- 
satile and  many-sided  character,  is  not  less  due  to 
Mr.  Halliday's  faithfulness  and  assiduity.  After 
Mr.  Beecher's  death  Mr.  Halliday  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  Plymouth  Church  to  take  the  pastorate  of 
a  Congregational  church  in  what  was  then  the 
outskirts  of  Brookljn.  It  was  at  the  time  wor- 
shiping in  a  store,  without  money,  builGing,  con- 
gregation, or  apparent  future.  Mr.  Halliday  re- 
organized it  as  the  u  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
Memorial  Church,"  and  by  his  indefatigable 
labors,  co-operated  in  by  his  two  daughters,  who 
have  been  closely  associated  with  him  in  all  his 
life-work,  a  church  building  was  erected,  as  unique 
in  its  way  as  the  biography,  with  contributions 
to  it  from  innumerable  quarters — Jewish,  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  secular.  After  this  build- 
ing was  completed  and  the  debt  upon  it  had  been 
paid  off  through  his  labors,  he  resigned  the  pasto- 
rate, and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  living 
quietly,  an  honored  and  picturesque  figure,  close 
to  the  church  which,  in  companionship  with  Mr. 
Beecher,  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  so  well. 
He  leaves  three  children— one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    His  wife  died  about  six  years  ago. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
At  the  date  of  writing  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention  in  San  Francisco  is  being 
held.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  conventions  of 
this  great  Society.  The  railroad  officials  report 
that  over  18,000  passengers  passed  Ogden,  Utah, 
en  route  to  attend  the  meetings.    Those  in  con- 


nection with  the  large  numbers  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California  have  probably 
swelled  the  assembly  to  30,000  or  more.  Of 
course  the  chief  figure  in  the  gathering  is  the 
founder  of  the  order,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  D.D. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  in  the  absence 
of  the  Governor.  The  programme  has  been  pub- 
lished so  generally  that  we  do  not  need  to  repeat 
it  here.  A  special  letter  from  a  correspondent 
will  be  printed  in  The  Outlook  after  the  close  of 
the  Convention.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  meetings  are  being  held,  and  representatives 
of  various  denominations,  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  are  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  These 
conventions  are  unique  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can, and  of  the  world's,  Christianity.  There  have 
been  vast  assemblies  of  earnest  and  consecrated 
men ;  there  have  been  convocations  of  one  kincfand 
another  in  the  interest  of  one  cause  and  another ; 
but  such  assemblies  of  young  people,  attracted 
solely  by  their  enthusiasm  for  the  common  Chris- 
tian cause,  are  from  every  point  of  view  unique. 
The  enthusiasm  and  moral  earnestness  of  those 
who  attend  cannot  be  questioned ;  the  advantage 
along  many  lines  of  practical  Christian  work  is 
beyond  doubt.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under 
stood  as  criticising  the  Society  or  its  management 
when  we  say  that  the  wisdom  of  such  vast 
throngs,  transported  over  such  distances,  asso- 
ciated under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  seems 
to  many  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Questions  of  practical  importance  cannot  be 
wisely  considered  in  mass-meetings.  Delibera- 
tion in  such  bodies  is  an  impossibility.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  already  accom- 
plished a  wonderful  work,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  future  it  would  do  vastly  more  if, 
instead  of  such  crowds  as  have  been  assembled 
in  the  past,  there  were  to  be  a  representative 
Congress  in  which  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
common  work  could  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
considered.  Such  a  Congress  should  not  number 
over  five  hundred.  It  would  be  easily  handled 
and  entertained,  and  would  avoid  the  perils  which 
constantly  attend  the  meetings  as  now  held. 
There  would  be  some  waning  of  enthusiasm,  no 
doubt,  but  all  that  is  of  substantial  value  would 
surely  remain. 

The  Northfield  Meetings 
News  of  the  religious  world  in  America,  if  it  nar- 
rated solely  what  is  occurring  in  religious  circles 
within  our  own  country  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  would  be  largely  limited  to  accounts 
of  various  summer  assemblies.  As  we  write,  the 
meetings  at  Northfield  are  well  under  way,  and 
Mr.  Moody,  with  his  contagious  earnestness  and 
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inspiring  enthusiasm,  is  doing  a  noble  work  among 
students  and  Christian  workers.  When  he  leaves 
the  field  in  which  he  is  without  a  peer,  and  begins 
to  act  as  judge  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  Mr. 
Moody  commands  little  attention ;  but  in  the  realm 
of  practical  Christianity  no  one  is  regarded  with 
more  consideration,  and  no  one  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  listened  to  with  more  attention.  He  has 
gone  for  his  speakers  to  other  countties  as  well 
as  this.  Dr.  SchaufHer  has  spoken  concerning 
work  in  the  slums,  and  has  strikingly  compared 
the  Bowery  to  a  .great  university.  This  we 
think  a  very  happy  compatison,  for  the  Bowery 
is  a  university  indeed,  in  the  interests  of  wicked- 
ness. No  part  of  Mr.  Moody's  work  at  North- 
field  is  more  valuable  than  that  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  does  a  college  man  or  woman  good  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  so  earnest,  practical,  and 
godly  a  man.  Others  there  are  who  can  speak 
with  equal  authority  concerning  city  or  mission 
work,  or  even  concerning  some  phases  of  revival 
work,  but  Mr.  Moody  alone  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  bringing  together  various  classes,  and 
uniting  all  in  a  common  effort  to  discover  the  best 
method  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
should  almost  like  to  withdraw  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  from  the  evangelistic  field, 
and  have  him  spend  his  days  in  going  from  one 
theological  seminary  and  from  one  college  to 
another,  to  help  those  whose  time  is  spent  with 
theories  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  kind  of 
activity  which  is  demanded  in  the  world  of  prac- 
tical thought  and  life.  Among  the  other  speak- 
ers at  Northfield  have  been  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
whose  success  among  college  students  and  as  a 
leader  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  is 
known  to  all  our  readers.  Among  other  things, 
Mr.  Mott  stated  that  during  the  last  year  three 
thousand  students  were  led  to  Christ  through  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  within  nine  years, 
through  its  influence,  one  thousand  young  men 
have  gone  out  as  missionaries.  He  is  reported 
also  to  have  made  the  statement  that  in  Okla- 
homa University  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
Christian  men  than  in  any  other  college  in  Amer- 
ica. The  meetings  at  Northfield  will  be  con- 
tinued for  some  weeks,  and  all  who  can  attend 
them  are  sure  to  derive  great  good. 

A  Great  Debt  Paid 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  succeeded 
in  lifting  the  enormous  burden  of  debt  which 
rested  upon  it.  More  than  $450,000  had  to  be 
secured,  and  of  this  sum  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
offered  to  pay  $250,000  provided  the  remainder 
was  raised  within  a  specified  time.  With  that 
incentive  before  them,  the  whole  Church  took  hold 
of  the  matter  with  enthusiasm.  Gifts  of  from  a 
few  cents  up  to  $3,000  flew  in  rapidly,  and  within 
the  time  mentioned  the  whole  sum  was  raised. 
Our  Baptist  brethren,  consequently,  just  now  are 
indulging  in  a  little  rather  unusual  congratulation, 
and  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  for  the  burden  a 


few  weeks  ago  seemed  crushing,  and  to-day  it  b 
gone.  We  should  be  glad  to  record  similar  sac- 
cess  with  the  debts  of  all  the  other  missionary 
societies. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Gansaulus 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  believe  that  our 
friend  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  is  likely 
to  be  laid  aside  from  his  work  for  several  months 
by  reason  of  an  illness  contracted  just  after  his 
recent  appearance  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
in  New  York.  It  was  supposed  that  his  i  loess 
was  caused  by  imprudence  on  the  day  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Grant  Tomb,  but  we  now  learn 
that  behind  that  was  a  long  period  of  overwork, 
which  has  culminated  in  an  illness  which  has 
been  continued  for  many  weeks.  The  Chicago 
papers  say  that  his  physicians  insist  that  be  must 
take  a  long  period  of  rest.  The  work  of  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church  in  Chicago,  and  of  principal 
of  the  great  Armour  Institute  in  that  city,  besides 
much  lecturing,  has  proved  too  much  even  for 
his  strong  constitution.  He  must  now  rest.  Many 
persons  in  New  York  have  hoped  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
hope  of  a  favorable  answer  in  the  future,  but  in 
any  case  his  coming  would  have  to  be  long  de- 
layed. If  his  sickness  should  result  in  his  laying 
aside  the  work  of  the  Institute,  great  as  that 
work  is,  and  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
mimstry,  for  which  he  is  so  admirably  equipped, 
it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
world. 

Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  and  the  Unitarians 
A  report  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  tenden- 
cies of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  having  been  widely 
circulated,  the.  report  being  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  about  to  become  a  Unitarian,  the  editors  of 
the  "  Congregationalist  "  wrote  to  Mr.  Mills  and 
asked  him  concerning  its  truthfulness.     He  re- 
plied in  the  letter  which  we  insert  below.     The 
basis  of  the  report  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
distinguished  evangelist  accepted  an   invitation 
from  Edward  Everett  Hale  to  preach  in    his 
church  in  Boston,  and  also  to  speak  at  an  oat- 
door  meeting  which  is  held   under  Dr.  Hale's 
direction.    Some  persons  always  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  man  is  becoming  lax  in  his 
theology  if  he  is  willing  to  preach  in  any  other 
place  than  the  one  in  which  he  is  usually  found. 
Many  eminent  men  of  the  orthodox  churches 
have  preached  for  the  Unitarians,  and  more  than 
one  Unitarian  has  preached  in  the  so-called  ortho- 
dox churches.    The  late  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of 
Harvard,  was  invited  to  address  the  students  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  deliver  to  them 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures.    They  were  given  in 
the  Madison   Square   Presbyterian   Church,  and 
the  speaker  was  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  Will- 
iam Adams.    No  one  imagined  that  Vice-Presi- 
dent Peabody  was  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  or 
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Dr.  Adams  a  Unitarian.  It  is  reported  that 
Professor  Park,  of  Andover,  once  preached  in 
ICing's  Chapel  in  Boston,  which  is  a  Unitarian 
church.  A  peculiarly  anxious  friend  went  to  him 
afterward  and  asked  him  if  the  report  were  true. 
"  It  is,"  replied  the  Professor.  His  friend  then 
expostulated  with  him,  which  led  the  Professor 
to  reply, "  Why,  I  would  preach  in  hell  if  the 
devil  would  give  me  an  invitation !"  We  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story,  but  it  surely 
has  the  flavor  of  the  distinguished  Professor. 
Mr.  Mills's  letter  is  as  follows  : 

L>ear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  a  report 
that  I  bad  practically  identified  myself  with  the  Unita- 
rian denomination,  1  would  say  that  the  report  is  not 
accurate.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  preach  at  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  invitation,  to  his  congregation 
and  others,  and  I  think  I  would  have  cheerfully  re- 
sponded to  such  an  invitation  at  any  time  in  my  minis- 
try. But  I  would  further  state  that  1  regard  the  action 
of  the  National  Unitarian  Conference  at  Saratoga,  two 
years  ago,  in  stating  that  the  only  platform  of  Unitarian- 
ism  was  *'  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  summed  up  in  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man,"  and  that  on  this  basis  they 
invited  the  co-operation  of  all  Christian  people,  as  being 
sincere  and  comprehensive,  and  representing  the  high- 
water  mark  in  the  statement  of  ecclesiastical  formula. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  that  ought  to  comprehend 
us  all,  and  that  on  this,  their  only  acknowledged  plat- 
form, the  Unitarians  merit  the  most  hearty  expression 
of  fellowship  from  all  who  are  worthy  to  bear  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

This  I  am  delighted  to  express  for  myself,  but  is  it 
your  opinion  that  such  an  indorsement  should  disqual- 
ify one  from  membership  in  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional ministry  ? 

Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  letter,  I  remain, 
Fraternally  yours, 

Benjamin  Fay  Mills. 

The  "  Congregationalist "  criticises  this  state- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  ignores  the  great  facts 
of  sin  and  redemption.  But  if  it  does  not  affirm, 
it  at  least  implies,  them.  Nor  should  it  be  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Mills,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  ignores  or  denies  the  truth  that  the 
mission  of  the  Church,  as  of  Christ  its  founder, 
is  to  deliver  men  from  sin  and  bring  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  to  life  with  him  through 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  because  in  fulfilling  this  mis- 
sion they  are  willing  to  work  with  all  who  love  God 
with  all  their  heart,  and  their  neighbors  as  them- 
selves. 

A  Seasonable  Warning 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kempshall,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
who  has  been  the  leader  in  the  crusade  against 
race- track  £  ambling  in  that  State,  has  issued  an 
earnest  warning  against  the  efforts  which  are 
beta?  made  in  secret  once  more  to  deliv  r  that 
State  into  the  hands  of  the  gamblers.  Dr.  Kemp- 
shall  has  studied  this  subject  as  no  other  man 
has,  and  when  he  speaks  his  words  ought  to  be 
heeded.  The  gambling  evil  is  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  in  sic  io  us  of  our  times.  It  bad  its 
hand  upon  the  throat  of  the  little  Stae  which 
lies  between  New  York  and  Philad  Iphia.  It 
controlkd   the  Legislature,  and  dictated  to  all 


good  people.  The  deliverance  which  was  ac- 
complished under  Dr.  KempshalTs  lead  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  whole  State  has 
been  a  different  one  since  that  memorable  bat- 
tle was  fought.  It  is  hard  to  appreciate  that  so 
radical  a  change  could  have  been  secured  in  so 
short  a  time.  With  a  great  price  this  liberty  has 
been  bought,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
lightly  to  be  lost.  The  good  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  the  State 
worthy  of  its  history,  and  of  its  unique  location 
as  a  place  of  suburban  and  summer  residence. 
Every  minister  and  every  good  citizen  ought  to 
give  earnest  heed  to  Dr.  Kemps  hall's  warning. 

A  Disciple  Club  Formed 
At  the  call  of  the  Disciple  pastors  of  New  York 
City,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  24,  a  meeting  of 
representative  Disciples  of  Christ  from  the  various 
congregations  in  the  city  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Harlem  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  club  to  be  known 
as  the  Disciples  Club  of  New  York.  While  this 
organization  will  not  be  strictly  a  church  club,  in 
the  sense  that  its  meetings  will  be  restricted 
to  Disciples  only,  yet  its  purpose  will  be,  in  a  very 
essential  degree,  to  become  an  exponent  of  the 
principles  and  aims  of  that  religious  community. 
In  the  general  discussion  of  the  objects  and  aims 
of  the  Club  it  was  thought  wise  to  make  it  as 
practical  as  possible.  One  purpose  of  the  Club 
will  be  the  adoption  of  some  sort  of  system  by 
which  to  reach  Disciples  moving  as  strangers  into 
New  York,  and  identify  them  if  possible  with 
some  one  or  other  of  the  congregations  in  the  city. 
Along  the  literary  lines  it  was  thought  best  to 
make  as  thorough  a  study  as  possible  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  annals 
of  American  Christianity.  It  was  believed  to  be 
a  wise  thing  to  make  one  feature  of  the  Club  in 
some  way  contribute  to  local  church  extension, 
or  missionary  work  pure  and  simple.  But  one  of 
the  prime  objects  will  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
social  side  of  Christianity.  A  special  effort 
toward  this  end  is  needed,  more,  perhaps,  in  New 
York  than  almost  anywhere  else,  because  of  the 
isolation  of  the  individual  churches  resulting  from 
intense  and  all-absorbing  commercial  activity. 
Inter-congregational  sociabi  ity  will  unquestion- 
ably result  in  mutual  good.  The  Club  will  meet 
monthly,  when  some  member  will  read  an  able 
and  suggestive  paper,  which  will  be  freely  dis- 
cussed. Tne  Hon.  John  L.  N.  Hunt  was  elected 
President ;  H.  S.  Butler,  Secretary ;  and  Robert 
C.  McWane,  Treasurer.  The  first  regular  meet- 
ing will  be  held  September  28,  when  an  interest- 
ing programme  will  be  carried  out. 

A  Miserable  Business 
And   yet  is  the  business  more  miserable  than 
those  who  make  it  possible  ?     We  have  had  sent 
to  us  from  an  entirely  reliable  source  a  printed 
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advertisement,  offering  to  furnish  sermons  for  min- 
isters u  who  in  the  sharp  competition  of  modem 
times  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  duties  are  not 
able  to  prepare  for  themselves  the  high  quality 
of  work  now  demanded  in  the  pulpit."  The  ad- 
vertisement goes  on  to  say  that  *(a  clergyman 
recently  connected  with  a  large  church  "  has 
been  secured  to  prepare  for  special  use  a  number 
of  sermons,  which  will  be  furnished  typewritten 
at  moderate  prices.  The  agency  says  also  that 
it  is  prepared  to  furnish  sermons  for  special  occa- 
sions, and  that  the  "  prices  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  required."  The 
fact  that  such  a  circular  should  be  sent  out  is  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  and  discouraging  signs  of 
the  times.  There  must  be  some  demand,  or  such 
a  business  would  not  exist.  But  who  are  the 
ministers  who  thus  wickedly  trade  upon  their 
profession?  Every  now  and  then  some  one  is 
convicted  of  plagiarism,  and  occasionally  minis- 
ters are  found  out  and  compelled  to  leave  their 
places  when  there  is  no  publicity  attached  to  their 
actions.  We  know  of  no  way  of  making  such  a 
business  impossible  except  by  the  cultivation,  of 
a  higher  ethical  sentiment  among  clergymen 
themselves.  The  number  who  would  respond  to 
such  an  appeal  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  surely  very  small,  but  as  fast  as  they  are  found 
out  they  ought  to  be  rigorously  exposed.  A 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  indeed,  is  the  man  who 
talks  to  his  people  concerning  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity, and  then  reads  to  them  as  his  own  a  ser- 
mon which  he  has  never  prepared !  The  "  clergy- 
man recently  connected  with  a  large  church  "  who 
has  undertaken  this  work  has  no  doubt  left  the 
church  for  the  church's  good.  It  would  be  well 
if  all  who  use  his  miserable  wares  should  quickly 
follow  him.  There  would  be  less  trifling  with 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  immortal  souls. 
There  are  hypocrites  in  every  walk  of  life ;  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ministry; 
but  a  sen'iment  may  be  created  which  will  at  least 
make  them  so  uncomfortable  that  they  will  find 
something  else  to  do. 

Two  English  Voices 
This  is  the  time  for  anniversaries  in  England 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  Among  the  various 
addresses  which  have  attracted  our  attention  at  the 
English  colleges  are  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Forsyth,  of 
Cambridge,  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Watson  (Ian 
Maclaren),  of  Liverpool.  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  of 
the  Emanuel  Congregational  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, is  one  of  the  very  strongest  men  in  the 
Nonconformist  pulpit.  He  is  weak  in  bodily 
presence,  and  has  to  fight  a  constant  battle  with 
disease,  but  for  ability,  scholarship,  spiritual  in- 
tuition, and  power  of  utterance,  few  men  in  the 
English  pulpit  are  his  equals.  He  began  life  as 
an  extreme  Liberal ;  in  his  mature  manhood  he 
is  known  as  a  somewhat  Liberal  Conservative. 
He  was  chosen  as  the  preacher  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  Cheshunt  College.    His  subject  was  "  A 


Living  Christ  Essential  to  a  Living  Faith.**  As 
reported  in  the  " Christian  World,"  he  said :  "A 
merely  historical  Christ,  who  was  the  ideal  man 
of  his  age  and  race,  and  no  more,  must  be  out- 
grown as  the  race  advances ;  and  with  each  suc- 
cessive age  bis  influence  must  wane.  If  Christ, 
with  his  high  claims,  were  only  a  self-deluded  en- 
thusiast, then  from  an  object  of  reverence  he 
would  become  an  object  of  pity."  One  strong 
passage  in  the  sermon  is  condensed  as  follows : 
"  We  hold  Christ  to  be  the  conscience  of  God, 
coming  to  our  rescue  against  the  accusations  of 
our  own  consciences — our  own  conscience  made 
awful  by  its  solidarity,  with  the  damnation  of  the 
whole  world  flowing  into  it  through  that  narrow 
channel.  Through  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
flesh  Christ  came  to  reconcile  us,  not  to  an  angry 
God,  but  to  our  own  accusing  conscience."  The 
living  Christ,  he  urged,  is  our  Mediator  and  Re- 
deemer, and  also  our  Intercessor.  He  most  also 
be  the  Christ  personal  and  particular  to  the  ind- 
vidual  soul. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Watson  at  l^ancanhne 
College  was  "  The  Virtue  of  Tolerance."  He  said 
that  the  question  whether  a  Church  or  a  State 
could  tolerate  a  heretic  was  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency ;  but  the  question  whether  a  man  ought  to 
be  tolerant  in  his  own  mind  was  never  a  matter 
of  opioion.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history 
of  religion  when  the  pelting  of  a  heretic  was  a 
popular  pastime,  but  the  man  in  the  pillory  to- 
day is  not  the  heretic,  but  the  bigot.  He  said 
again,  "Tolerance  might  spring  from  indiffer- 
ence," and  it  was  partly  to  that  fact  that  Cardinal 
Newman  referred  in  his  rather  stern  utterance : 
"  England  is  growing  more  liberal  in  opinion ;  I 
regret  it ;  I  had  rather  see  England  bigoted  and 
fanatical."  Dr.  Watson  said  that  tine  tolerance 
must  be  founded  absolutely  on  faith.  There  are 
two  conditions  of  its  reality— conviction  and  humil- 
ity. The  man  who  has  fought  for  his  faith  and 
won  it  can  afford  to  be  tolerant  towards  all  who 
differ  from  him;  but  he  whose  faith  depends 
on  traditions  is  like  one  holding  a  property  of 
which  the  title-deed  may  at  any  moment  be  dis- 
puted. The  humility  which  determines  tolerance 
consists  in  a  respectful  and  reverent  intellectual 
attitude.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  should  keep  us 
from  persecution ;  it  should  also  move  us  towards 
earnest  and  gracious  persuasion.  We  are  trustee* 
and  not  possessors  of  truth.  We  judge  that  the 
last  has  been  heard  of  the  heresy  of  Dr.  Watson. 
No  man  is  more  in  demand  for  addresses  on  re- 
ligious and  theological  subjects,  and  no  man  has 
more  approval  from  the  representatives  of  the 
various  orthodox  churches  and  congregations. 


The  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Lake  Geneva  Stu- 
dent Conference,  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  held  at  Geneva, 
Wis.,  closing  Sunday,  June  27.  The  gathering  b  a 
kind  of  Western  NorthfieW.  Among  the  speakers  wen 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  John  R.  Mott,  S.  M.  Sayford, 
and  Chancellor  McDowell,  of  Denver. 
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Not  So  Bad  as  We  Thought 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  Tbe  Outlook  of  July  10  you  quote  from  the 
Springfield  "Republican"  to  say  that  "the 
Florida  Legislature  is  about  to  re-enact  the  old 
statute  against  schools  where  whites  and  negroes 
are  taught  together,"  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  Florida  courts.  You  remark  that  this  decis- 
ion by  the  courts  '*  was  but  a  temporary  gain,  and 
the  only  appeal  of  final  value  is  that  which 
must  be  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  State." 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  American  Missionary  Association 
and  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  better 
and  wiser  people  of  the  State  have  proved  to  be 
a  successful  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
State*  The  Legislature  of  Florida  adjourned 
early  in  June,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Flonda  infoimiog  me  that  the  bill  failed 
to  pass  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  We  are 
confident  that  this  enactment  could  not  have 
stood  the  final  tests  of  the  courts,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  law  will  ever  be  passed  by 
another  Legislature.  A.  F.  Beard, 

Secretary. 
American  Missionary  Association,  New  York. 

A  Good  Example 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  broad  view  of  the  religious  world  the 
most  striking  fact  is,  perhaps,  the  rapidly  growing 
tendency  to  ignore  non-essentials  of  doctrine  and 
method,  and  join  forces  in  combating  the  power 
of  evil  and  upholding  the  true  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, love  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  This  tendency 
was  illustrated  rather  remarkably  in  this  part  of 
Chicago  the  other  Sunday,  when  the  Methodist 
pulpit  was  filled  by  a  Univerealist,  and  the  Uni- 
versalist  by  a  Methodist  minister.  The  respective 
pastors  were  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Millar,  of 
Ryder  Memorial  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Wilbur  J. 
Atchison,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion. In  neither  case  was  there  any  lack  of  loy- 
alty to  the  chosen  form  of  religious  worship,  the 
Methodist  brother  and  the  Universalist  alike  de- 
claring that  the  business  of  the  Church  was  to 
teach  the  world  the  spirit  of  true  helpfulness. 

F.  P. 
Woodlawn  Park,  Chicago. 

Maria  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  and  Others 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Maria  Mitchell  received  her  first  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Hanover  College  in  1852,  and  her 
last  from  Columbia  College  in  1887. 

Honor  to  Laiy  Aberdeen,  Mary  Livermore, 
Caroline  Yale,  whom  their  friends  have  cited  in 


your  paper  as  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

To  Maria  Mitchell,  however,  and  not  to  these 
her  countrywomen,  belongs  the  distinction  of  first 
receiving  the  honor.  Most  heartily  would  she 
rejoice  that  other  American  women  are  earning 
such  recognition.  £.  J.  F. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  June,  1893,  Oberlin  gave  the  LL.D.  to  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  Miss  Helen  M.  Shafer, 
then  President  of  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 

G.  T.  F. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  1895,  June,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  on  Mrs.  Cornelia  P.  Spencer — a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Phillips,  at  one  tine 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina — by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  For  a  short  sketch  of  Mrs.  Spencer's 
life  and  also  that  of  her  father,  see  «  Appletons' 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography." 

I  think,  however,  that  Mrs.  Spencer  refused  to 
accept  the  degree,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the 
honor. 

Mrs.  Christian  Ladd  Franklin,  of  Baltimore, 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Vassar  Col- 
lege in  1887.  An  Outlook  Riader. 

The  Wings  of  Angela 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  knew  the  facts  in  the 
case  referred  to  by  u  H."  in  his  letter  "  On  the 
Wings  of  Angels,"  you  could  not  have  allowed 
his  letter  a  place  m  your  journal.  The  window 
was  rejected  because  it  did  not  answer  the  speci- 
fications of  the  contract  made  for  the  window. 

When  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 
Episcopal  Chinch,  in  central  New  York  at  least, 
has  got  through  with  the  other  problems,  and  is 
winding  up  its  concerns  by  getting  some  of  the 
minor  questions  out  of  the  way,"  he  (the  writer) 
shows  his  animus.  There  has  been  no  "  careful 
and  even  acrimonious  discussion  "  of  the  matter. 
I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  diocese,  and  I  will  not  trust  my- 
self to  use  language  to  characterize  the  statements 
and  the  temper  of  >our  correspondent's  letter. 

Meantime,  what  you  have  admitted  to  your  col- 
umns will  be  read,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  to  confirm  a  certain  popular  prejudice. 
It  is  really  wonderful  how  little  matters  of  ritual 
or  little  parochial  discontents  are  always  seized 
upon  by  the  press  and  held  up  to  the  public  as 
great  and  burning  questions  with  us ;  while  the 
great  matters  of  personal  and  social  righteous- 
ness, and  the  messages  of  the  Gospel  of  Grace, 
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which,  thank  God,  engage  and  thrill  our  church 
life  to  the  core,  are  seldom  or  never  mentioned. 

But  in  The  Outlook  we  expect  better  things. 
Oliver  Owen, 

Rector  St.  James's  Church,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  Dean 
Second  Missionary  District,  Diocese  Central  New  York. 

But  England  Had  Promised  Turkish  Refotm 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook; 

In  your  interesting  issue  for  May  15  I  read 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  America's  u  wide- 
spread "  hostility  to  England  is  "  England's  inac- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  Armenian  massacres." 

Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  what  action  America 
took  ?  and  if  none,  why  ?  There  is  no  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  Europe.  America  was  as  free  as 
England  to  interfere  ;  and  as  she  did  not  do  so, it 
would  be  well  to  recall  the  old  advice  not  to 
throw  9  tones  if  living  in  a  glass  house. 

F.  P. 

Portland.  Jamaica. 

An  Educational  Experiment 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Referring  to  Mr.  Willis's  article  in  The  Outlook 
of  May  27,  a  question  of  growing  importance  in 
the  "  Education  of  the  Colored  Race  "  is  how  to 
place  those  who  become  educated  in  positions 
where  their  education  will  be  utilized.  For  the 
6,000  students  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers, 
it  is  only  half  the  problem  to  provide  them  a 
normal  training ;  after  that  they  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  schools  and  established  in  communi- 
ties where  they  can  do  the  work  of  educators. 

Most  of  the  illiteracy  is  in  the  country  districts, 
and  that  is  where  teachers  are  most  wanted.  But 
means  for  their  main  enance  are  lacking.  The 
public-school  funds  are  only  sufficient  for  two, 
three,  or  four  months  in  a  year,  even  in  the  more 
favored  localities.  This  hardly  affords  time  for 
a  teacher  to  know  his  pupils  and  get  his  work  in 
hand  before  the  school  closes ;  and  then  follow 
eight  or  ten  months  in  which  he  must  shift  the 
best  he  can  at  something  else.  This  is  bad  for 
school  and  teacher  both— a  discouraging  sequel 
to  the  long  course  of  intellectual  training.  Six 
or  eight  months  are  necessary  to  give  such  a 
teacher  a  fair  chance. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  of  lengthening 
the  public-school  term  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and  the  results  seem  worthy  of  publication.  A 
number  of  superior  teachers  in  different  country 
places  were  each  offered  $10  toward  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  schools  an  extra  month  if  they 
would  get  the  parents  of  their  pupils  to  do  the 
rest.  All  were  glad  to  accept  the  proposal,  and 
the  schools  were  kept  up,  with  results  that  were 
fully  as  good  as  could  have  been  anticipated. 

One  case  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is  in  a 
village  of  750  inhabitants  in  Alabama;  the 
teacher  is  a  young  man  who  was  educated  at 
Talladega  College ;  and  the  school  was  for  three 
months,  with    an    enrollment  of  one  hundred. 


Advice  was  asked  of  both  the  wtyte  and  the  col- 
ored pa«tors,  and  each  showed  a  warm  interest ia 
the  plan.  The  people  heartily  entered  into  it 
and  success  was  assured.  But  a  further  step 
followed.  The  patrons  of  the  school  were  so 
pleased  that  they  concluded  to  continue  it  £tc 
months  instead  of  one,  giving  a  whole  term  erf 
eight  months,  which  was  happily  accomplished. 
This  was  in  1895-6.  The  present  year  the  pro- 
posal was  renewed  on  the  same  terms.  Soee 
misgivings  were  expressed,  as  the  times  were 
hard  and  many  were  out  of  work.  Yet  when  the 
decision  came  it  was  voted  to  add  still  another 
month,  making  the  whole  term  nine  months  in- 
stead of  eight  as  last  year.  Seven  months  ha?* 
now  passed ;  the  attendance  is  at  present  about 
thirty-five,  and  (he  prospect  is  good  for  complet- 
ing the  year  as  proposed. 

Now,  if  one  school  can  be  sustained  in  this  way. 
why  not  others  ?  But,  turning  from  'his  partka- 
lar  case,  the  experiment  in  the  several  school* 
before  mentioned  shows  that  the  best  public- 
school  teachers  in  country  places  may  be  con- 
tinued at  thtir  work  beyond  the  usual  term  by 
giving  them  a  Utile  aid  and  encoaragrmest 
The  small  sum  of  $10  a  month  is  all  that  is  acc- 
essary. With  this  the  people  can  be  led  to  do 
the  rest.  And  a  school  thus  sustained  must  draw 
to  itself  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people. 
Because  they  support  it  at  tome  personal  cost  it 
will  become  their  piide,  and  its  teacher  will  hold 
a  position  of  dignity  and  influence  in  the  com- 
munity second  to  none. 

May  not  something  be  done  to  extend  this  ex- 
periment over  a  wider  field  ?  A  hundred  schools 
in  a  hundred  most  needy  co  mm  unities  might  he 
built  up  in  this  manner  with  a  single  thousand 
dollars  wisely  distributed.  G.  S.  D. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldmm  p*ssMt 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  rwcefL 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  canting  w*2, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  frm 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  omr  &m* 
tied  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  tkt 
writer's  name  and  address. 

In  your  article  in  The  Outlook  of  the  24th  Aprfl  en- 
titled "  What  is  a  Christian  ?"  you  mention  three  psy- 
chological views  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  say  yo*  find 
serious  objections  to  all  of  them.  Please  give  us  yoor 
psychology  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  your  objections  to  tfce 
three  mentioned  in  said  article.  I  was  very  ■** 
pleased  with  your  definition  of  a  Christian  as  cownarM 
with  an  atheist,  deist,  agnostic,  or  even  with  a  thebt. 

J.H.O. 

The  objection  to  the  mediaeval  view  of  Christ 
as  the  God-man  is  that  according  to  that  rtem 
Jesus  Christ  furnishes  neither  a  true  revebboa 
of  God  nor  a  true  revelation  of  manhood,  for  he  if 
neither  God  nor  man,  but  a  composite  persooafitj 
composed  of  the  two  mysteriously  joined  together. 
The  objection  to  the  conception  that  Jesus  Canst 
was  simply  the  Divine  Spirit  in  a  human  body  a 
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bat  his  life  furnishes  no  true  model  for  man,  who 
\  not  a  divine  spint  in  a  human  body.  The  ob- 
ection  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
imply  a  God-filled  man — though  this  seems  to 
is  the  most  rational  psychology  of  the  three — is 
hat  it  ignores  or  denies  some  of  the  testimony  of 
esus  Christ  to  himself,  especially  his  own  ac- 
ount  of  his  pre-existence.  The  view  of  The 
Z>utlook  is  the  fourth  of  the  four  views  given  in 
he  article  "  What  is  a  Christian  ?"— this,  namely, 
hat  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  perfect  psych  ol- 
>&y  °*  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  must  be  content  to 
lee  in  him  at  once  a  transcendent  manifestation 
>f  the  invisible  and  eternal  God,  and  a  perfect 
deal  of  a  divinely  begotten  and  inspired  human- 
ty,  without  undertaking  to  form  a  perfect  defini- 
tion of  him. 

If  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  natural  and  spirit- 
ual world,  and  if  the  evolutionary  theory  of  development 
of  each  be  the  correct  one.  do  we  not  necessarily  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  immortality  means,  not  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race  ?  In  the  nat- 
ural world  the  perpetuation  or  development  of  the 
species  is  carried  on  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  identity  of  the 
individual.  We  are  the  result  of  all  that  has  gone 
before,  achieving  and  passing  through  in  a  day  or  a 
week  stages  of  development  to  reach  which  the  ancestral 
species  required  ages.  Reasoning  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  is  Jt  not  a  logical  deduction  that  we  may 
form  one  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  and  higher 
order  of  being,  losing  cur  identity  therein,  as  the  iden- 
tity of  the  molhisk,  reptile,  bird,  and  fish  have  been  lost 
in  our  upbringing  ?  And  if  this  is  u  God's  way "  of 
making  a  higher  race,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  his  way 
of  making  ours ;  if  this  world  is  God's  workshop  and  we 
are  his  helpers,  dare  we  feel  that 

"  No  Judge  eves  us  from  heaven  our  sin  to  scan. 
Live  we  like  brutes  our  lives,  without  a  plan  "  ? 

T.  F.  K. 
If  human  life  exhibited  only  the  same  phenom- 
ena   as  sub-human  life,  your  deduction  would 
seem  convincing.     But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
a  new  kind   of  life  in  humanity,  demonstrably 
different  from  animal  life,  because   developing 
itself  in  a  contrary  way.     Animal  life,  whether  in 
brutes  or  men,  develops  itself  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  material  things,  as  much  as  it  can  consume. 
Moral  life  in  men  develops  itself  by  foregoing 
material  things  to  the  extent  of  its  demand  for 
the  sacrifice  of  them.    When  the  animal  life  is 
detached  from  the  world  it  depends  on,  it  has  no 
apparent  future.    We  cannot  think  the  same  of 
the  moral  life.    By  declaring  in*  many  a  sacrifice 
its  independence  of  this  world,  it  declares  itself 
not    evanescent    with    this  world,  but  able  to 
live  on  without  it.    The  remaining  question  is, 
whether  such  continued  life  will  be  a  continuance 
of  the  personality  that  existed  here.    As  to  this, 
Thomas  Hill  Gr*en  observes  that  our  present  life 
seems  to  be  ordered  especially  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personality,  i .  e.%  of  self-conscious  beings, 
and  that  to  suppose  its  issue  to  be  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  persons,  as  persons,  seems  utterly  contrary 
to  reason.    See  also  "  In  Memoriam,"  xlv.  and 
xlvii.     In  genera],  we  remark  upon  your  argument 
that  it  is  a  fallacious  though  a  common  mode  of 


reasoning  to  interpret  the  higher  things  by  the 
lower. 


1.  I  shouM  like  to  know  the  author  of  the  lines  begin- 
ning, 

"  Sleep  sweetly  in  this  quiet  room, 
O  thou,  where'er  thou  art. 
And  let  no  mournful  yesterdays 
Disturb  thy  peaceful  heart." 

2.  Are  there  any  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  still  in  existence  ?  It  not,  what  is  the  age  of 
the  oldest  that  we  have  ?  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Matt.  xx..  11-16?  E.E.  B.. 

1.  Referred  to  our  readers.  2.  The  oldest  au- 
thentic date  is  a.d.  916  for  a  codex  of  the  Proph- 
ets, and  a.d.  1009  for  an  entire  Hebrew  Bible. 
Both  of  these  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St 
Petersburg.  3.  The  lesson  is  in  the  application 
which  the  parable  has  to  the  question  of  Ptter  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  "What  shall  we  have?" 
It  is  a  rebuke  of  the  mercenary,  self-seeking 
spirit.  It  shows  that  this  is  a  self-defeating 
spirit.  The  only  satisfying  rewards  bestowed 
upon  those  laborers  were  those  that  were  received 
not  as  a  matter  of  debt,  but  of  grace.  The  re- 
wards of  the  kingdom  would  be  spoiled  for  the 
receivers  if  taken  as  earnings.  The  whole  par- 
able overthrows  the  objection  sometimes  made 
that  Jesus  appeals  to  selfish  motives  by  his  teach- 
ing of  rewards  and  punishments. 


What  time  in  the  Jewish  history  was  interest  abol- 
ished? C.  H.C. 

The  prohibition  of  "usury,"  that  is,  of  any 
interest  on  money  lent,  belongs  to  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  Perhaps  you 
intended  to  ask,  When  was  the  prohibition  of 
interest  abolished  ?  As  to  this,  a  Jewish  scholar 
has  kindly  given  us  the  following  statement : 

The  Mosaic  prohibition  of  taking  interest,  or  usury, 
has  never  been  invalidated  theoretically.  Practically, 
however,  it  has  been  set  aside  since  the  time  that  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  become  money-lenders,  and 
the  use  of  the  money  was  considered  a  merchandise, 
bought  or  sold  at  a  certain  price. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  book  on  birds  (price 
not  over  $1.50)  for  a  child  of  twelve  ? 

W.  R.  C. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  will 
supply  at  that  price  Grant's  "  Our  Common  Birds ; 
How  to  Know  Them,"  which  is  recommended  as 
suitable  for  a  child  of  twelve  years. 

Where  can  I  find  information  in  regard  to  the  organ- 
ization and  carrying  on  of  boys'  brigades  and  men's 
clubs?  B. 

See  "Methods  of  Church  Work,"  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Please  suggest  the  best  books  on  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Victorian  era,  with  special  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  all  classes,  and  literature  ? 

M.S. 

Mackenzie's  "  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" and  McCarthy's  "History  of  Our  Own 
Time,"  we  think,  will  together  supply  what  you 
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want.     See  also    Sir  Algernon  West's    recent 
article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century." 

A  correspondent  criticising  the  statement  of 
The  Outlook  that  "if  a  physician  can  put  his 
superior  skill  at  the  service  of  a  patient,  if  a  friend 
can  give  counsel  to  a  friend,  then  God  can  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  unless  he  is  more  lim- 
ited in  intelligence  and  power  than  his  children,*' 
says :  "  Of  course  no  one  who  believes  in  the  ex- 
istence of  an  omnipresent  Supreme  Being  will 
deny  that  he  can.  But  dots  he  ?  Does  human 
experience  furnish  convincing  evidence  that  God 
answers  prayer?"  In  our  judgment,  it  does  fur- 
nish convincing  evidence  that  God  answers 
prayer.  If  he  did  not,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  human  race  would  have  gone  on  praying, 
in  all  languages,  countries,  and  religions,  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  Praying 
souls  would  have  found  the  futility  of  their  quest 
and  abandoned  it.  If  our  correspondent  regards 
prayer  as  simply  asking  for  things,  he  may  find 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  prayer  is  answered. 
Certainly  it  is  not  always  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  things  asked  for  are  not  always 
given.  But  if  he  regards  prayer  as  communion 
with  God,  fellowship  with  him,  receiving  inspira- 
tion, strength,  health,  courage,  grace,  as  the  in- 
terchange of  experience  between  spirit  and  spirit, 
such  as  conversation  is  between  friend  and 
friend,  then,  in  our  judgment,  he  will  find  in  the 
testimony  of  the  devout  souls  in  all  ages  evidence 
that  such  communion  is  not  only  possible,  but 
actual.  The  reality  of  communion  between  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  the  human  spirit  is  scarcely  less 
attested  than  the  reality  of  communion  between 
individual  human  spirits. 

Professor  Clarke,  of  Hamilton  Theological 
Seminary,  amends  as  follows  a  communication 
printed  March  27 : 

Your  correspondent  does  not  fully  represent  the  inter- 
pretation of  John  iiL,  5,  which  he  cites  in  connection 
with  my  name.  The  interpretation  is  this :  The  words 
waUr  and  spirit  were  taken  up  by  Jesus  from  the  com- 
mon speech  of  the  time,  in  which  the  citation  from  the 
Baptist's  reference  to  baptizing  in  water  and  in  spirit 
must  have  been  on  every  one's  lips.  The  water  of 
John's  baptism  was  the  symbol  of  repentance ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Messiah's  baptism  was  the  symbol  (or,  if 
regarded  as  personal,  the  agent)  of  that  renewal  which 
lay  beyond  John's  power,  but  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
Coming  One.  Thus,  in  the  common  speech  of  the  day, 
the  two  words  would  suggest  repentance  and  renewal, 
and  the  meaning  would  be, "  A  man  must  be  born  anew 
in  a  great  experience  if  he  is  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  that  experience  must  include  the  repent- 
ance into  which  John  is  baptizing,  and  the  renewal 
which  he  says  the  Coming  One  is  to  effect." 

"  J.  J.  D."  thinks  that  Dr.  Whiton's  article  on 
"  The  History  of  Methodism,"  April  17,  should 
have  credited  George  Fox  rather  than  John  Wes- 
ley with  being  "  the  prophet  of  the  immediate 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
normal  Christian  life."  Fox  was  a  century  before 
Wesley,  and  before  Fox  were  Jacob  Bohme  and 
other  mystics,  back  to  the  days  of  St.  Bernard. 


The  view  taken  in  the  article  was  limited  to  Wes- 
ley's own  time,  and  stated  his  relation  to  tke 
time. 

"  £.  £.  C."  is  indignant  with  us  for  stating, 
Apiil  10,  that  phrenology  is  "discredited,"  and 
wants  to  know  how  we  could  have  done  so.  To 
save  time  we  will  quote  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica's  summing  up  of  the  case :  •'  Psychology, 
physiology,  and  experience  alike  contribute  to 
discredit  the  system,  and  to  show  how  woithkss 
the  so-called  diagnoses  of  character  really  axe. 
No  respectable  psychologist  to-day  holds  any 
better  opinion  of  it. 

Who  wrote  the  two  poems  entitled  respectively  **  A 
Mother's  Heart,"  beginning 

"  A  little  dreaming  such  as  mothers  know, 
A  little  lingering  over  dainty  things," 

and  "  A  Kiss  at  the  Door,"  beginning 

"  We  were  standing  in  the  doorway. 
My  little  wife  and  I." 

H.  M. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  poem 
'<  The  Loom  of  Life,"  beginning, 

"  All  day,  all  night,  I  can  hear  the  jar 
Of  the  loom  of  life,  and  near  and  far,"  etc, 

and  ending, 

"  It  were  better,  then,  O  my  friend,  to  spin 
A  beautiful  thread,  than  a  thread  of  sin." 

A.B.P. 

Will  some  one  kindly  give  explanation  of  the  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  these  lines  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  Canto 
87: 

"  And  over  those  ethereal  eves 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angel*  »  ? 

Does  it  refer  to  the  prominent  continuous  line  of  the 
eyebrows,  which  had  perhaps  been  enhanced  bv  the 
depression  in  the  nose  caused  by  the  blow  of  a  fellow- 
workman,  or  to  a  deep  marking  in  the  overhangiaf 
brow  ?  J.  R.  S. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  poem  entitled 
"  Called  Aside  "  ?  The  first  stanza  b  something  Hke  the 
following : 

44  From  the  glad  working  of  thy  busy  life 
Into  the  shade  and  stillness  by  thy  Heavenly  Guide 
For  a  brief  space  thou  hast  been  called  aside." 

The  poem  was  published  several  years  ago  by  the 
*  Christian  Advocate."  E.  V.  F. 

Can  any  one  refer  me  to  the  hymn  in  which  the  fine* 
occur: 

"  How  delightful  the  thought 
That  the  angels  and  blest 
Daily  bend  their  bright  wings 
To  a  world  such  as  this  "  ? 

LJ.fl. 

Can  any  one  tell  who  is  the  author  of  the  fouowisf 
lines  and  place  them : 

44  The  world's  most  precious  heritage  is  his 
Who  most  enjoys,  most  loves,  and  most  forgives"? 

M.D.A. 

Can  any  one  give  me  any  information  concerning  tk 
town  of  Nedington,  Conn.  ?  It  existed  a  hundred  sad 
more  years  ago,  and  has  doubtless  been  incorporated 
with  some  other  town  under  a  different  name,  Mr 
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great-grandmother,  Esther  Green,  was  married  at  Ned- 
ington.  We  can  find  nothing  about  her  family  because 
we  cannot  find  the  place  in  which  she  lived.  A. 

Please  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of,  and  where  I  can 
find,  the  sentence :  u  God's  balance  watched  by  angels 
is  hung  across  the  sky."  J.  C. 


About  People 

— A  Harvard  man  says  that  the  late  Professor 
George  M.  Lane,  of  Harvar4,  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  the  M  Lore  Fishball "  when  his 
career  as  a  scholar  shall  bd  forgotten. 

— We  are  informed  that  the  well-known  Chi- 
cago suburb  of  Evanston  owes  its  name  to  the 
late  ex-Governor  John  Evans,  of  Colorado,  who 
did  much  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  Western 
metropolis. 

— By  the  death  of  Sir  John  Bennett,  London 
lo€es  one  of  its  most  familiar  and  eccentric  fig- 
ures. Sir  John  was  the  son  of  John  Bennett,  a 
watchmaker,  and  followed  his  father's  trade  in 
Cheapeide.  Since  1862  he  bad  been  a  member 
of  the' Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London. 
In  1872  he  was  Sheriff  of  London  and  was 
knighted. 

— The  London  "  Academy  "  tells  a  new  story 
of  De  Quincey.  He  had  to  fill  up  a  census-paper, 
and  the  set  questions  puzzled  him  greatly.  He 
finally  managed  to  characterize  his  occupation  as 
"  writer  to  the  magazines,"  but  when  it  came  to 
the  occupations  of  his  three  daughters  his  troubles 
began  again.  At  last  he  put  a  ring  around  their 
names  and  wrote :  "  They  are  like  lilies  of  the 
field — they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 

— A  contemporary  reports  an  odd  incident  in 
Athens  a  fortnight  ago  which  occurred  on  the 
departure  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  on  her 
yacht  in  the  evening.  Frenchmen  belonging  to 
the  Philhellenic  Legion  took  off  their  hats  as  the 
widow  left  her  hotel,  and  one,  advancing,  said : 
*'  Madame,  we  come  from  a  war  which  proved  as 
unfortunate  as  yours."  And  then  the  poor  ex- 
Empress  gave  these  forlorn  Frenchmen  money. 

— "  Henry  O.  Tanner,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
•«  Record,"  "  is  a  young  colored  man  who  was  born 
and  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  favorite  pupils  of  the  late  Thomas  Hoven- 
den  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  French 
Government  has  just  purchased  Tanner's  master- 
piece, '  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,'  and  it  will  be 
hung  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  On  only  two 
or  three  previous  occasions  has  this  honor  been 
bestowed  upon  an  American  artist,  and  never 
before  upon  a  man  of  Mr.  Tanner's  race.  The 
young  artist  is  a  son  of  Bishop  Tanner,  of  the 
African  Methodist  Ep;scopal  Church.  He  early 
evinced  a  taste  for  art,  and  when  still  in  his  early 
twenties  he  became  instructor  in  drawing  at  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  Paris  his  studies 
were  pursued  under  the  best-known  artists,  and  his 


popularity  among  his  fellow-students  was  demon- 
strated in  his  election  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists.  His  Salon  pic- 
tures during  the  last  three  years  have  all  excited 
favorable  comment,  but  his  '  Raising  of  Lazarus ' 
is  said  to  be  a  really  admirable  piece  of  work." 

— "  Ten  years  ago,"  says  the  Philadelphia  "  Rec- 
ord," "  John  J.  Boyle  was  a  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph boy.  To-morrow  he  will  sail  for  Europe, 
the  proud  winner  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
traveling  scholarship,  with  $800  prize  money  safely 
stowed  away  in  his  inside  pocket.  Young  Boyle 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the  ambition  of 
young  America.  He  was  born  on  May  30,  1874, 
and  came  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  locating  in  Germantown.  He  sought 
employment  in  the  mills,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  messenger-boy  connected  with  the  Chel- 
ton  Avenue  office  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany. Later  he  attended  the  Daniel  L.  Keyser 
School,  and  took  a  night  course  at  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute,  being  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honors." 

— The  "  Examiner  "  says  that  once  when  Chitf 
Justice  John  Marshall  was  driving,  the  hub  of  his 
wheel  caught  on  a  small  sapling  growing  by  the 
roadside.  After  striving  unsuccessfully  for  some 
moments  to  extricate  the  wheel,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  an  ax  in  the  woods,  and  saw  a  negro 
approaching.  Hailing  him,  he  said  :  "  If  jou  will 
get  that  ax  and  cut  down  this  tree  I'll  give  you 
a  dollar."  "  I  c'n  git  yer  by  'thou*,  no  ax,  ef  dat's 
all  yer  want."  "  Yes,  that's  all,"  said  the  Judge. 
The  man  simply  backed  the  horse  until  the  wheel 
was  clear  of  the  sapling,  and  then  brought  the 
vehicle  safely  around  it.  "  You  don't  charge  a 
dollar  for  that,  do  you  ? '  asked  the  astonished 
Chief  Justice.  "  No,  massa,  but  it's  wuf  a  dollar 
to  larn  some  folks  sense."  The  quick-witted 
darky  got  his  dollar  without  further  questioning. 

— The  London  "  Daily  News  "  says  that,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
mentioned  that  the  bo)s  at  Eton  take  in  a  large 
number  of  evening  papers.  "  Dear  me,  how  re- 
markable !"  said  Mr.  Gladstone.  "  How  things 
have  changed  since  I  was  at  Eton !  But  it  shows 
what  a  remarkable  interest  the  youth  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  take  in  current  events."  Sir  Will- 
iam ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  that  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation  took  a  remarkable 
interest  in  sport.  "  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
"  not  gambling,  I  hope."  Then  Mr.  Gladstone 
became  reminiscent.  "  I  think  the  only  thing  I 
ever  did  in  that  direction  was  to  put  an  occasional 
shilling  on  a  prize-fight.  We  used  to,  take  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle '  at  Eton,  and  I  remember 
that  we  once  had  a  discussion  in  the  Union  De- 
bating Society  as  to  whether  we  should  continue 
to  take  that  paper,  seeing  that  it  devoted  so  much 
space  to  reports  of  prize-fights.  Let  me  see  what 
we  did  in  the  matter."  Then  Mr.  Gladstone 
turned  up  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  of  which 
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he  was  President,  and  said  :  "  I  find  that  the  vot- 
ing was  equal,  and  that  the  President  voted  for 
the  continuance  of  the  paper." 

Bits  of  Fun 

It  is  now  thought  Satan  told  Eve  apples  were 
good  for  her  complexion. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

" Isn't  Blewbeny  just  a  bit  weak-minded?" 
"  Yes.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  he  is  so 
headstrong." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Some  folks,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "is  so  tricky 
dat  when  dey  comes  acrost  er  man  dat's  shu' 
'nuff  honest,  dey  gets  skjaht  an'  says  he  mus'  be 
play  in'  a  pow'ful  deep  game." — Washington  Star. 

u  A  baby,"  remarked  the  observer  of  men  and 
things,  "may  not  have  as  much  sense  as  a 
man,  but  I  don't  imagine  a  baby  believes  every 
woman  who  comes  along  and  tells  him  she  loves 
him.,,—  Detroit  Journal. 

Mr.  Van  Ren  tsby— That  man  is  becoming  a 
fearful  bore.  He  comes  in  here  every  day  and 
makes  a  nuisance  of  himself.  If  he  doesn't  let 
up  I  will  be  forced  to  move.  Caller — Who  is 
he?    Mr.  Van  Rentshy— My  landlord. — Puck. 

Mr.  Spriggins  (gently) — My  dear,  a  Boston 
man  was  shot  at  by  a  burglar,  and  his  Kfe  was 
saved  by  a  button  which  the  bullet  struck.  Mrs. 
Spriggins— Well,  what  of  it?  Mr.  Spriggins — 
Nothing,  only  the  button  must  have  been  on. — 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 

"So  you  say,"  began  the  moderately  new 
boarder,  "  that  he  speculated  on  a  large  scale 
exclusively.  May  I  inquire  what  was  the  use  of 
the  large  scale  ?"  "  Glad  to  answer  you,"  replied 
the  Cheerful  Idiot.  "He  had  to  have  it  for 
weighing  the  consequences." — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

"  Yessuh,"  said  the  proud  Vine  Street  father, 
"  it  weighs  ten  and  a  haf  poun's,  an'  it's  as  fine, 
healthy  a  boy  as  evah  yah  see,  an'  it  was  bo'n  on 
the  day  Genl  Grant  was  buried  over  again,  an' 
ah'm  goin'  to  give  1m  a  name  that'll  be  ap- 
poperate."  "  Youll  call  him  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Johnson,  I  suppose,"  said  the  friend  who  was 
hearing  the  news.  "  No,  sah ;  notb:n'  so  com- 
mon as  that  for  my  boy.  Ah'm  goin'  to  name 
*im  Mausoleum,  sah." — Buffalo  Express. 

The  Vacant  Lots  Plan 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  is  for  the 
third  summer  conducting  the  cultivation  of  vacant 
lots  by  the  poor,  and  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
contributions.  The  Brooklyn  Elevated  Road 
grants  free  tickets  to  the  cultivators.  Last  year 
one  of  the  workers  obtained  premiums  amount- 
ing to  $9.50  for  specimens  of  his  crop  exhibited 
at  the  American  Institute  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  This  year  there  are  about  forty  appli- 
cants, with  about  nine  acres  under  cultivation. 


A  larger  work  could  be  undertaken  were  there 
larger  means  to  carry  it  on.  The  work,  aside 
from  its  pecuniary  value  to  those  befriended  by 
it,  is  helpful  both  as  an  agricultural  training- 
school,  qualifying  the  workers  for  situations  as 
farm-hands,  etc,  and  also  as  awakening,  in  some 
cases,  a  desire  to  return  to  the  country  from  the 
unwholesome  conditions  which  the  poor  encounter 
in  the  city.  This  particular  form  of  relief  work, 
though  at  first  looked  upon  as  somewhat  vision- 
ary, must  now  be  considered  as  having  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  It  has  demonstrated 
itself  as  among  the  most  promising  means  of  be- 
friending the  industrious  unemployed,  and  on 
some  accounts  it  is  quite  superior  to  other  modes 
of  industrial  relief.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  69  Scher- 
merhorn  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Reclaiming  the  Boys 

Mrs.  Ballmgton  Booth  is  very  anxious  to  place 
in  the  employ  of  good  Christian  people  some  of 
the  young  men  in  whom  she  is  interested,  whose 
lives  she  has  watched,  and  whom  she  can  recom- 
mend as  earnestly  trying  to  live  good  Christian 
lives.  She  wishes  to  place  them  with  those  to 
whom  she  can  write  frankly  concerning  them, 
and  with  a  knowledge  that  their  past  will  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  confidence  between  her,  then- 
employer,  and  themselves.  Having  watched 
their  lives  and  passed  them  through  her  "  Home," 
she  is  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  them, 
and  is  certain  that  they  will  serve  well  and  faith- 
fully those  who  will  employ  them  and  trust  them. 
She  is  especially  anxious  to  hear  from  farmers  who 
want  farm-hands,  or  men  to  look  after  stable 
work  and  horses.  She  is  sometimes  in  a  position 
to  recommend  young  men  who  are  painters,  car- 
penters, gardeners,  or  capable  of  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  general  handy  man  around  the  house. 
Skilled  mechanics  and  ordinary  laboreis  are  con- 
stantly on  her  list  awaiting  situations. 

All  communications  concerning  work  should 
be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  34  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 

St  Paul's  Journeys 

In  order  to  understand  the  geographical  refer- 
ences in  the  New  Testament  the  distinction  be-  * 
tween  political  and  tribal  names  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  For  example,  Galatia  was  the  name  of 
a  large  Roman  province,  and  also  the  name  of  t 
district  in  that  province  inhabited  by  the  Galanan 
people.  The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Comoany 
of  Boston  has  just  put  forth  a  map  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  use  with  the  Apostolic  Church  Series 
of  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons — a  map  in 
which  this  distinction  is  made.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  map  is  the  first  on  which  the  journeys  of  St 
Paul  appear  in  accordance  with  the  investigatioa* 
and  explorations  of  Ramsey  and  others. 


For  the  Little  People 


Dorothy's  Theory 

By  Mattie  Ingalb  Sherman 

Dorothy  sat  on  the  nursery  floor 

With  dolly  on  her  knee. 
"  Now  be  perfectly  quiet,  dolly  dear, 

And  pay  attention  to  me. 

"  Last  night  I  saw,  up  in  the  sky, 

A  great  big  dipper,  bright ; 
'Twas  pinned  with  a  few  little  stars, 

Bat  'twas  fastened  very  tight. 

"  Mamma  showed  it  to  me,  dolly, 

And  I  hadn't  much  to  say, 
But  I  was  thinkin'  lots  about  it, 

And  I've  been  thinkin'  again  to-day. 

"  And  now  I  am  quite,  quite  sure,  dear 
(But  we  will  ask  mamma  soon), 

That  a  dipper  so  high  in  the  sky 

Must  b'long  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

"  I  s'pose  if  he  is  thirsty  at  night, 

When  you  and  I  are  asleep, 
He  brings  his  dipper  right  down 

And  drinks  from  the  ocean  deep. 

"  And  when  he  is  tired  of  water, 

As  I  am  'most  every  day, 
He  takes  his  dipper  *  cross  lots ' 

And  drinks  from  the  Milky  Way." 

My  Adventure  with  Brownies 
By  Mary  C.  Rankin 

When  I  awoke  one  morning  during  the  very 
warm  weather  of  last  summer,  I  found  on  the 
table  at  the  head  of  my  bed  a  bouquet  of  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers.  Now,  I  was  absolutely  certain 
that  there  had  been  nothing  on  the  table  when  I 
went  to  bed,  and,  though  I  generally  waken  at  any 
unusual  noise,  I  had  heard  no  sound  during  the 
night.  What  could  it  mean  ?  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
to  be  sure  that  I  was  awake.  Yes,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  could  both  see  and  smell  the 
pretty  blossoms,  and,  looking  more  closely,  I 
discovered  a  paper  on  which  was  printed :  "  From 
the  Broirnies,  with  their  Compliments." 

Now,  all  that  I  knew  of  Brownies  was  what  I 
had  learned  from  Palmer  Cox's  books,  and  it 
was  a  good  while  since  I  had  thought  of  them, 
so  I  was  much  surprised  by  this  gift.  I  thought 
my  little  boy  and  girl  might  know  something 
about  it ;  but  when  they  came  into  my  room,  they 
seemed  to  be  quite  as  much  mystified  as  I  was. 
They  wondered  how  the  Brownies  ever  got  into 
the  house,  what  made  them  think  of  coming,  how 
such  little  fellows  could  ever  reach  the  top  of  the 
table,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things* 


Harry  said  he  was  pretty  sure  where  they  got 
the  flowers,  for  the  yellow  daisies  and  the  toad- 
flax grew  in  the  meadow,  the  forget-me-not  by 
the  brook,  while  the  only  place  to  get  princess 
pine  was  up  near  the  rocks.  They  could  tell  me 
all  about  the  flowers,  but  as  soon  as  I  asked  any 
question  about  the  Brownies,  they  shook  their 
heads  in  utter  ignorance. 

The  next  morning  I  again  found  fresh  flowers 
on  my  table,  and  at  breakfast  I  found  that  other 
members  of  the  family  had  been  honored  in  the 
same  way.  It  was  a  great  mystery,  as  no  one 
had  heard  the  slightest  noise  through  the  night. 

For  some  days  after  this  I  looked  at  my  table 
the  first  thing  when  I  awoke,  and  it  was  seldom 
without  some  Brownie  gift.  Sometimes  there 
were  garden  flowers,  sometimes  berries,  and  once 
two  delicious  little  nutmeg  melons,  as  if  the 
Brownies  knew  my  great  fondness  for  them. 
When  I  asked  Harry  and  Ruth  if  these  weren't 
like  the  things  they  raised  in  their  garden, 
Harry  said  "  Yes,"  and  ran  to  see  if  anything  was 
missing. 

Afterwards  the  children  told  me  that  they 
suspected  the  Brownies  of  taking  their  things  at 
night,  but  they  didn't  seem  at  all  angry,  as  they 
said  that  Brownies  would  naturally  think  that 
everything  outdoors  belonged  to  them. 

I  began  to  feel  anxious  to  express  my  thanks 
for  all  these  favors,  so  I  wrote  a  note  which  I  left 
on  my  table  addressed  "  To  the  Brownies."  The 
next  morning  it  was  gone,  and  the  morning  after 
I  found  the  cunningest  little  answer,  neatly  printed 
in  little  letters.  It  said :  "We  were  very  glad  to 
get  your  letter.  The  Dude  is  our  best  reader,  and 
he  read  it  aloud  to  us  all.  We  are  spending  the 
summer  in  your  asparagus  bed,  and  we  find  it  a 
fine  home.  By  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tallest 
asparagus  trees  we  have  beautiful  views  of  the 
river  and  mountains.  We  hope  you  don't  object 
to  our  staying  here.  We  won't  hurt  anything, 
and  we  shall  try  to  bring  you  a  little  present  every 
night.    Your  loving  friends,  The  Brownies." 

Well,  well  I  Brownies  in  our  asparagus  1  You 
may  be  sure  I  hurried  down  to  call  on  them, 
although  the  children  assured  me  that  fairy  folk 
could  never  be  seen  by  daylight.  We  found  a 
little  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  where 
the  ground  was  covered  with  freshly  cut  grass, 
and  bright  flowers  made  a  pretty  border.  Evidently 
some  little  hands  had  been  at  work  there  quite 
recently,  and  the  children  were  sure  it  must  be 
the  Brownies'  home.  Harry  said  most  likely  they 
could  see  us  and  hear  what  we  said.  Well,  if 
they  did,  then  for  once  listeners  heard  nothing 
but  good  of  themselves.  At  all  events,  the  next 
morning  my  table  was  completely  covered  with 
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flowers,  which  convinced  the  children  that  our 
friends  had  enjoyed  our  visit. 

Not  long  after  this  I  had  a  guest  who  said  at 
breakfast  one  morning :  "  I  had  a  great  fright  last 
night.  I  woke  up  suddenly  with  the  feeling  that 
there  was  some  one  in  the  room,  and  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  two  little  white  objects.  I  called  and 
lighted  a  lamp,  but,  though  I  searched  my  room 
and  the  hall,  all  that  I  could  discover  was  some 
beautiful  flowers  labeled  'From  the  Brownies.' 
Now,  I  never  believed  in  Brownies  or  any  such 
nonsense,  and  1  should  say  those  ghost-like  ob- 
jects wtre  as  large  as  your  little  boy  and  girl." 

"  As  large  as  we  are  I"  exclaimed  Harry.  *'  Why, 
there  never  was  such  a  big  Brownie  t  The  largest 
are  only  a  few  inches." 

"  About  like  this  pitcher,"  taid  Ruth,  pointing 
to  the  cream- pitcher,  and  then  they  both  ran 
away. 

The  next  morning  I  found  this  note : 

"  My  Dear  Friend: 

"  We  are  going  to  leave  you.  We  have  heard 
that  there  is  some  one  in  >our  house  who  doesn't 
believe  in  us,  and  we  can  never  stay  anywhere  if 
people  don't  believe  in  us.  We  had  planned  to 
stay  with  }ou  till  after  Hallowe'en,  but  now  'we 
shall  have  to  go  to-night.    Good-by. 

"  Your  loving  but  grieved  friends, 

The  Brownies." 

There  were  no  more  flowers  after  that,  nor  has 
there  been  any  sign  of  a  Brownie  since,  though  I 
rather  expected  they  might  give  us  a  call  on 
Hallowe'en.  Now  I  am  wondering  whether  they 
will  come  back  again  with  the  warm  weathtr. 
The  children  seem  to  feel  sure  that  they  will,  and, 
somehow,  I  think  they  know  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

An  Industrious  Community 

A  celebrated  naturalist  has  been  studying  ants  in 
Australia,  and  he  tells  some  very  wonderful  stories 
of  what  he  has  found.  The  Australian  ants  are 
giants  in  comparison  with  the  ants  that  we  know, 
and  certainly  are  very  much  more  intelligent  than 
the  ants  of  our  dooryards.  They  belong  to  the 
class  known  as  the  termites.  They  are  white  and 
are  very  strong.  This  naturalist  tells  us  that  if 
they  attack  a  human  being  they  can  injure  him 
seriously.  Their  homes  are  like  mammoth  slabs 
of  sandstone,  and  look  very  like  sandstone.  The 
homes  are  always  built  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  a  close  study  of  the  ants  showed  that 
the  points  of  the  compass  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  governing  their  movements.  These  ants  are 
found  in  North  Queensland,  in  the  interior.  One 
mound  examined  was  a  groined  columnar  con- 
struction eighteen  feet  high.  This  student  of 
natural  history  tells  us  that  originally  he  believes 
this  mound  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  The 
doors  through  which  the  ants  went  in  and  out 
were  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  top,  and 
*.he  grooves  made  in  the  side  of  the  column,  this 


naturalist  believes,  were  made  by  the  incessant 
traveling  of  the  ants  up  and  down  the  same  path- 
way ;  and  it  is  this,  he  believes,  that  gives  the 
columnar  formation. 

It  was  evident  on  close  examination  that  at 
some  time  there  had  been  different  points  of 
entrance  to  this  home  of  these  ants,  and  that 
they  had  been  walled  up.  When  the  interior  of 
the  mound  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  large  central  court,  wiih  hundreds  of  tiny  cells 
built  in  regular  order  on  the  inside,  resembling 
galleries  terraced  one  above  another.  Connection 
between  these  galleries  was  made  by  stairways, 
which,  on  examination,  were  found  to  be  built 
with  architectural  exactness.  The  cells  were 
uniform  in  size,  and  the  interior  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  marble.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound 
were  found  the  storerooms.  It  was  evident  that 
this  colony  of  ants  had  all  gone  to  the  cellar  for 
their  provisions.  Another  strange  thing  was  dis- 
covered. On  one  side  of  the  mound  the  rooms,  or 
cells,  were  very  much  larger,  and  from  their  con- 
struction it  was  decided  that  they  were  intended 
either  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  colonies  or  for 
visitors.  The  floors  of  these  rooms  were  perfectly 
smooth,  but  the  ceilings  were  round,  and  at  one 
end  was  found  a  carefully  raised  dais. 

Another  mound  examined  was  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  with  a  winding  ascent  in  the  interior,  the 
cells  constructed  around  the  edges  of  a  huge  court 
Here  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  preparation 
for  the  entertaining  of  officials  or  visitors  of  dis- 
tinction, but  the  storerooms  of  the  second  pyra- 
mid or  mound  were  at  the  bottom,  just  as  in  the 
mound  where  it  was  evident  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  social  standing  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  great  deal  can  be  taught  little  children  who 
are  willing  to  study  these  tiny  creatures  that  are 
to  be  found  wherever  we  go  in  the  country.  A 
group  of  little  children,  now  big  children,  formed 
a  colony  of  white  ants  in  the  center  of  a  little 
miniature  lake  on  the  lawn  of  the  house  where 
they  were  living  in  Connecticut.  Probably  if  jou 
should  meet  these  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
now,  you  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  mock 
they  knew  about  ants — the  various  kinds,  how 
they  differ  in  habits  of  life,  and  what  different 
things  they  ate ;  and  all  this  knowledge  began 
with  these  men  and  women  when,  as  little  chil- 
dren, their  father  encouraged  them  to  form  a 
colony  of  ants  on  a  little  mound  in  the  center  of 
a  pond  about  three  feet  wide.  No  dolls,  or  ten- 
nis-racket, or  express-wagon,  or  dolls'  dishes  ever 
entertained  this  little  group  as  their  ant  friends 
did  for  two  and  th  ree  hours  every  morning.  They 
can  give  you  descriptions  of  how  the  ants  made 
boats  out  of  a  leat  and  floated  across  the  water; 
of  their  house-building  and  bridge-building;  of 
the  selection  of  the  food  which  they  ate  each  day, 
and  that  which  they  stored  away  for  winter  use. 
All  this  these  little  people  discovered  for  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  books,  for  it  was  when 
they  came  back  to  New  York  in  the  winter  that 
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they  began  reading  the  books  that  told  about 
ants,  and  they  understood  them  because  they  had 
studied,  without  meaning  to,  all  summer.    They 


bad  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  all  gath- 
ered in  play.  They  had  followed  the  example  of 
their  little  friends,  the  ants. 
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The  Bully  Again 

Dear  Outlook:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
discussion  concerning  the  proper  procedure  with  bullies. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that,  in  the  bitter 
end.  "our"  boy  is  to  give  the  bully  one  fine  thrashing, 
and  thereby  save  his  own  self-respect  and  end  the  perse- 
cution. 

Appealing  as  it  does  to  our  sense  of  poetic  justice,  this 
solution  is  particularly  attractive.  It  has  been  well 
worked  in  literature,  where  the  proper  result  arrives  as 
sure  as  fate— Tom  Brown  or  Tom  Sawyer  triumphant, 
and  the  bully  slinking  off  to  his  lair  in  shameful  defeat. 
Were  muscle  and  righteousness  always  coupled  together, 
as  doubtless  they  ought  to  be,  we  might  need  nothing 
further.  But  what  about  my  kind  of  a  boy  ?  He  is,  of 
course,  quite  as  worthy  as  were  these  two  heroes  to  tri- 
umph over  his  enemies.  But  nature  has  equipped  him 
with  a  slender  frame  and  an  indifferent  set  of  muscles. 
In  the  friendly  **  wrastle  "  he  can  scarce  hold  his  own 
with  boys  a  year  his  junior :  how  then  is  he  to  meet  the 
lad  who  lives  down  the  street,  and  fills  out  his  jacket 
and  knickerbockers  with  an  uncommonly  firm  quality 
of  brawn  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this  cock-o -the- 
walk  announces  to  my  innocent  eight-year-old  that  he  is 
going  to  cut  off  his  ears  presently,  my  boy  takes  note 
of  the  strong  hands  and  the  sharp  jackknife  which  are 
in  evidence,  credits  the  threat,  and  when  business  calls 
him  in  that  direction  again  pusillanimously  goes  round 
by  another  street.  He  makes  no  pretense  to  a  bravery 
for  which,  as  he  instinctively  realizes,  he  lacks  the  physi- 
cal backing,  but  shamelessly  owns  to  his  fear.  Many's 
the  time  he  has  burst  into  tears  and  utterly  refused  to 
go  of  an  errand,  wailing  in  excuse, "  I'm  afraid  I'll  meet 
Arthur!" 

All  this  is  altogether  humiliating  to  the  proud  mother. 
She  would  so  like  to  advise  her  son  to  "  fight,  and  be 
sure  you  beat  him,"  but,  alas !  she  knows  as  well  as  the 
boy  does  that  if  it  came  to  that  the  beating  would  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  innocent,  and  the  offender  would  go  his 
hectoring  ways  confirmed  in  his  wickedness.  Neither 
can  she  use  the  pooh-pooh  method,  for  she  knows  better 
than  to  express  contempt  for  insults  and  petty  injuries 
which  cause  the  chi'd  positive  suffering,  and  which  the 
bully  will  most  certainly  take  his  chance  to  inflict. 
And,  to  complete  her  confusion,  the  tormentor's  lordli- 
ness, his  swelling  presence,  overbearing  manners,  and 
general  masterful  rowdyism  seem,  in  spite  of  the  little 
boy's  terror,  to  have  a  secret  fascination  for  him.  One 
suspects  that  the  whole  makeup  of  this  mimic  villain 
(who  adds  to  his  prestige  by  belonging  to  a  family  just 
as  "  refined  and  intelligent "  as  our  own)  commands  our 
timid  child's  unreasoning  admiration  1 

Literature  is  not  to  be  criticised  for  refusing  to  use 
such  unpromising  materia'  as  the  good  boy  who  is  weak 
and  fearful,  nor  should  we  complain  when  it  obfuscates 
the  issue  by  providing  for  the  timorous  one  a  chivalrous 
companion,  who  steps  in  at  the  right  moment  and  does 
the  thrashing  for  him.  Literature  is,  fortunately,  not 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  parent's  assistant,  and 
mu»t  serenely  pursue  its  own  artistic  ends.  But  in  the 
flat  reality  of  things,  the  type  in  question  exists  and 
flourishes ;  and  it  is  also  in  this  type  peculiarly  that  the 
bully  recognizes  his  foreordained  victim.  Since  in  real 
life  the  chivalrous  companion  is  not  much  of  a  depend- 
ence, and  since  in  the  nature  of  the  case  she  is  debarred 
from  counseling  the  salutary  trouncing,  is  there  left  for 
the  mother  anything  more  glorious  than  to  deal  in  plat- 


itudes regarding  courage  in  general,  and  to  wink  at  her 
small  coward's  habit  of  taking  the  other  street  P 

C. 

The  above  letter  calls  to  mind  a  gentle,  refined 
mother,  who  probably  in  her  forty-odd  yea»s  of 
life  never  had  any  quarrel  with  any  one.  This 
was  due,  in  a  great  m  asure,  to  a  mind  that 
"  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  a  power  of  self-control 
such  as  few  women  possess.  She  had  a  son,  a 
boy  eight  and  a  half  years  old  at  the  time  this 
incidert  took  place,  who  had  been  an  invalid  the 
first  five  years  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  this  family 
had  moved  into  the  neichborhood,  the  bully  of  the 
block  made  the  new  boy's  life  miserable.  Things 
reached  a  point  where  the  little  boy  refused  to  go 
on  the  street  except  when  the  bully  was  in  school. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  out-of-doors  as 
much  as  possible,  but  the  bully  made  ou'-of-door 
life  a  period  of  terror.  The  small  boy  would  sit 
on  the  stoop  and  watch  his  enemy  lest  he  should 
catch  him  unawares.  The  boy's  father  appealed 
to  the  bully's  father,  who  responded  "that  he 
nevfr  took  any  notice  of  children's  quarrels." 
The  small  boy's  father  returned  disgusted  with 
himself  for  having  listened  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife.  The  next  day  the  mother  told  her 
small  boy  that  he  must  go  out-of-doors;  she 
would  take  care  of  him.  It  was  a  struggle,  but 
at  last  the  small  boy  and  a  velocipede  went  out 
on  the  street,  the  boy  a  picture  of  woe.  The 
mother  stationed  herself  at  the  basemc  nt  door  with 
a  good  strong  cane.  The  bully  appeared,  but  the 
small  boy  did  not  see  him  ;  he  was  watering  his 
imaginary  horse  at  the  lamp-post.  Tne  bully 
caught  the  velocipede  and  ran  away  with  it,  leav- 
ing it  in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  next 
block.  The  small  boy  finally  went  after  it.  The 
mother  never  left  her  post ;  she  was  on  guard  for 
the  day.  The  bully  had  grown  bold,  and  several 
times  had  pursued  the  small  boy  to  the  basement 
door.  This  was  to  be  the  mother's  opportunity, 
whether  it  came  that  day  or  a  month  later.  It 
came  that  day.  There  was  a  cry,  followed  by  a 
shriek ;  the  child  fell  into  the  hall  as  the  mother 
opened  the  door,  caught  the  bully,  held  him  by 
one  hand,  and  gave  him  a  severe  caning  with  the 
other,  until  he  promised  to  let  the  little  boy  alone. 
It  cost  the  mother  a  fit  of  illness,  but  it  secured 
the  freedom  of  the.  street,  not  only  for  her  own 
boy,  but  for  all  the  little  children  who  lived  on  the 
block.  All  who  knew  of  the  occurrence  expected 
that  the  parents  of  the  bully  would  make  trouble. 
The  affair  was  never  heard  of,  and  the  bully  be- 
came quite  a  respectable  playmate. 
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A  Correction 

Dear  Outlook:  In  the  articles  "For  Young 
Entomologists,"  printed  in  The  Outlook  in  May, 
there  was  some  advice  to  young  collectors  which 
was  not  correct.  It  was  stated  that  all  insects 
should  be  pinned  through  the  thorax.  This  is  too 
sweeping,  for  beetles  should  be  pinned  through 
the  right  elytra  or  wing-cover.  The  thorax  is  very 
important  in  classification,  and  mu9t  not  be  mu- 
tilated. If  one  elytra  is  spoiled,  the  other  remains 
intact.  Hemiptera  should  be  pinned  through  the 
scutellum  or  small  triangle  at  the  base  of  the 
wings.  This  is  of  no  importance  in  classification, 
and  the  insect  is  held  more  firmly  than  if  pinned 
through  the  hemelytra,  as  the  wing-covers  of 
hemiptera  are  called.  Hemiptera,  coleoptera, 
etc.,  are  orders,  not  families.  In  botany  orders 
and  families  are  the  same,  but  in  zoology  orders 
are  much  more  comprehensive,  and  may  include 
many  families.  The  length  of  pin  above  the  in- 
sect should  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
rather  than  one-eighth.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  handle  the  insect  with  less  danger  of  breaking 
it.  Besides,  all  entomologists  pin  this  length, 
and  a  collection  put  up  differently  would  be  of 
little  value. 

The  wings  of  moths  and  butterflies  should  be 
arranged  so  that  the  posterior  margin  of  the  front 
wing  is  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  and  the  hind 
wings  brought  up  to  meet  the  front  This,  too, 
has  been  settled  upon  by  entomologists  as  the 
uniform  method  of  arrangement.  The  insect-pin 
should  not  be  left  in  the  wing  until  it  is  dry,  since 
the  delicate  fabric  is  likely  to  be  torn  when  it  is 
removed.  A  better  way  is  to  pin  narrow  strips 
of  thin  cardboard  over  the  wings  on  the  setting- 
board,  removing  the  insect-pins  immediately. 
Moths  seldom  trouble  collections,  but  the  larvae 
of  tiny  beetles  prove  injurious  if  the  specimens 
are  left  exposed  even  a  few  days.  Tight  wooden 
boxes  are  indispensable  in  keeping  a  collection  in 
good  order,  since  these  do  not  give  the  beetle  any 
chance  to  lay  her  eggs  where  the  larvae  can 
destroy  the  specimens.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  the 
best  remedy  for  all  pests.  A  few  drops  in  a  tight 
box  will  prove  effective. 

In  preparing  a  cyanide  bottle  the  cyanide 
should  be  sealed  in  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Per- 
forated cork  would  render  the  bottle  unsafe, 
especially  for  young  children.  For  young  collect- 
ors a  cyanide  bottle  should  be  used  for  moths 
and  butterflies  as  well  as  other  insects.  If  the 
bottle  is  of  good  size,  a  pint  fruit-jar,  for  instance, 
and  kept  dry  with  blotting-paper  (it  is  imperative 
to  keep  it  dry),  the  delicate  wings  will  not  be  in- 
jured, and  the  insect  dies  very  soon.  Chloro- 
form does  not  kill  immediately,  and  must  be 
applied  several  times.  Expert  collectors  use 
chloroform  wholly  for  all  lepidoptera,  but  cyanide 
is  better  for  beginners. 

Antennae  and  legs  of  insects  should  be  arranged 
so  as  not  to  break  easily  when  dry.  The  antennae 


ought  to  lie  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing, 
and  the  legs  under  the  body  as  much  as  practi- 
cable. In  moistening  up  specimens  the  sand 
should  only  be  damp,  not  soaked,  so  that  the 
insects  will  not  be  damaged  by  moisture.  A  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  it  will  prevent 
molding  if  the  specimens  are  to  remain  a  few 
days. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  manner  of  mount- 
ing insects  too  small  to  pin  conveniently.  They 
are  glued  to  a  small  triangle  of  cardboard,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  by  one-eighth.  The  pin  is  put 
through  the  base  end,  with  the  point  of  the 
triangle  to  the  left,  and  the  insect  on  the  point 
with  the  right  wing  toward  the  pin. 

Elizabeth  Antoinette  Ward. 

Pomona  College,  Clare  mont,  California. 

Modern  Reading 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Church  Reading  Union,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  presided,  deplored  the  present  habit  of  read- 
ing. He  thought  the  newspapers  largely  respon- 
sible. He  said  they  treated  every  subject,  and 
all  briefly,  so  that  a  man  got  a  smattering  of 
information  on  many  subjects,  and  if  he  had  a 
good  memory  he  was  able  to  appear  as  if  well 
informed ;  he  grew  conceited,  and  lost  the  appre- 
ciation of  knowledge.  He  added  tbat  there  was  but 
one  way  to  read,  and  that  was  so  as  to  know  thor- 
oughly the  subject  that  attracted  your  attention. 
He  instanced  a  friend  who  spent  the  time  of  con- 
valescing after  an  illness  in  studying  Archbishop 
Laud,  because  he  found  a  book  that  seemingly 
contradicted  his  ideas  of  that  dignitary.  When 
well  again,  this  student  thoroughly  knew  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  life  of  the  Arch- 
bishop.   The  Bishop  said  in  closing : 


If  read  intelligently,  every  book  prompted  the  i 
to  ask  more  questions  than  it  answered.  They  would 
never  improve  their  minds  if  they  were  not  constantly 
asking  "  Why  ?"  All  human  knowledge  had  been 
Rained  by  the  impertinence  and  pig-beadedness  of  a 
small  number  of  people  who  were  always  asking  **  Why  ?" 
They  did  not  want  to  know  what  was  the  eminently 
respectable  thing  to  say,  but  what  was  true.  A  trained 
and  disciplined  mind  was  necessary  in  order  to  know 
how  truth  was  likely  to  be  found.  We  English  were  a 
sorely  undisciplined  people.  Tell  an  Englishman  he 
must  take  trouble  to  form  a  right  opinion,  and  he  re- 
sented the  idea  as  an  outrage  on  his  common  sense. 
When  we  picked  up  odds  and  ends  of  opinion  and  threw 
them  about  the  world  as  external  verities,  we  were  guilty 
of  an  exceedingly  reprehensible  action.  There  was  a 
cultivated  form  of  ignorance  far  worse  than  the  down- 
right wholesome  ignorance  which  confessed  not  to 
knowing.  Not  to  know,  and  yet  to  express  an  opinion, 
was  a  sign  of  the  greatest  possible  folly. 

"Won't  you  try  the  chicken  soup,  Judge?" 
asked  Mrs.  Small  of  her  boarder,  not  noticing 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  the  soup  stage  in  his 
dinner.  "  I  have  tried  it,  madam,'*  replied  the 
Judge.  "The  chicken  has  proved  an  alibi."— 
Truth. 
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JHE  unexpectedly  strong  dis- 
position of  the  non-union 
miners  of  West  Virginia 
to  join  in  the  struggle  of 
the  union  miners  north 
of  the  Ohio  gained  head- 
way steadily  last  week,  and 
by  its  close  one- third  of  the 
mines  in  West  Virginia  had  been  shut 
down  by  the  strike.  Inasmuch  as  noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  it  is  likely  that  nearly  all  the 
West  Virginia  miners  may  soon  lay  down 
their  picks.  Nearly  every  miner  is  will- 
ing to  quit  work  if  every  other  miner 
will  do  the  same,  for  he  is  thus  insured 
that  competitors  will  not  be  doing  his 
work.  In  West  Virginia  many  of  the 
operators  made  strong  appeals  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  men,  by  offering  them  ex- 
ceptionally high  wages  if  they  would  keep 
at  work,  while  the  northern  mines  were 
generally  shut  down.  But  sympathy  with 
their  fellow  workmen  and  the  sense  that 
ultimately  the  interests  of  all  miners  were 
one,  proved  to  be  the  controlling  consid- 
eration with  an  unexpectedly  large  num- 
ber of  miners.  The  operators  whose  men 
have  gone  out  may  be  able  to  reopen 
their  mines  with  negro  labor,  but  even 
the  negroes  to  some  extent  are  governed 
by  what  Mr.  Carnegie  once  called  the 
new  commandment  of  trades-unionism : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal  thy  neighbor's  job." 
North  of  the  Ohio  the  news  of  the  week 
related  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Labor 
Commissioners  and  others  to  secure  the 
assent  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  operators  in 
the  Pittsburg  district,  to  the  "  uniformity 
agreement"  proposed  by  President  De 
Armitt,  of  the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
Gas  Coal  Company.  This  agreement  stipu- 
lated for  the  abolition  of  company  stores, 
bi-weekly  payment  of  wages,  and  other 
reforms  favored  by  the  workmen.  Its  good 
faith,  however,  was  impugned  by  several 


leading  operators  friendly  to  the  miners 
union,  who  declared  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  95  per  cent,  of  the  operators  to 
assent  to  any  agreement,  and  that  Mr. 
De  Armitt  was  again,  as  two  years  ago, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a  settlement.  Inas- 
much as  Mr.  De  Armitt's  men  are  still 
at  work,  and  the  presence  of  union  offi- 
cials among  them  is  prevented  by  Federal 
injunctions,  the  miners  were  generally 
hostile  to  his  proposals. 


A  most  interesting  debate  took  place 
in  the  Senate  last  week  upon  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  suspend  the 
proceedings  in  the  courts  which  have  for 
their  object  the  foreclosure  of  the  Union 
Pacific  mortgages  and  the  sale  of  the 
Government's  claims.  The  resolution 
merely  proposed  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  suspended  until  the  matter 
could  be  investigated,  but  it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Senator  Gear,  of  Iowa, 
and  Senator  Thurston,  of  Nebraska.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  the  last 
Congress  refused  to  pass  the  Funding  bills 
President  Cleveland  and  Attorney-General 
Harmon  took  the  position  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive might  dispose  of  the  Government's 
interests  without  consulting  Congress. 
Accordingly  an  agreement  to  foreclose 
the  mortgages  was  entered  into  with  the 
Reorganization  Committee  of  the  Union 
Pacific  which  guaranteed  a  minimum  bid 
of  $45,000,000  for  the  Government's 
claims  of  $68,000,000.  President  Cleve- 
land's legal  right  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  was  naturally  questioned  by 
all  Congressmen  who  believe  that  public 
property  cannot  be  disposed  of  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  bargain  was  also  severely  criticized. 
In  the  debate  last  week  the  wisdom  of 
the  bargain  was  the  principal  point  dis- 
cussed.    Senator  Thurston— the    former 
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solicitor  for  the  Un  on  Pacific — insisted 
that  President  Cleveland's  bargain  must 
be  a  good  one  inasmuch  as  its  critics 
could  not  find  any  responsible  bidder  who 
would  offer  as  much  as  $45,000,000  for 
the  Government's  interest  This  argu- 
ment, however,  did  not  seem  conclusive 
to  the  critics  of  the  bargain.  They  natu- 
rally assumed  the  position  that  the  real 
value  of  the  property  and  the  amount  it 
would  bring  at  a  forced  sale  in  such  times 
as  these  were  very  different  things. 


Respecting  the  value  of  the  Union 
Pacific  the  critics  of  the  bargain  offered 
some  striking  testimony.  In  the  first 
place  they  pointed  out  that  the  road  has 
to  its  credit  a  sinking  fund  of  $17,000,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  As  the 
Reorganization  Committee  proposes  to 
take  this  $17,000,000,  its  bid  for  the  road 
is  really  only  $28,000,000  instead  of 
$45,000,000.  In  the  next  place,  the  road 
has  vast  quantities  of  unsold  land,  includ- 
ing coal-mines  of  great  value  in  Wyom- 
ing. The  value  of  the  real  estate  was 
estimated  at  $14,000,000.  Finally,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  road,  even  during  the 
depression,  have  been  nearly  $5,000,000 
a  year,  or  4  per  cent  on  $120,000,000. 
Yet  the  Reorganization  Committee  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  this  property  only  $62,- 
000,000— $34,000,000  for  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds  and  $28,000,000  to  the 
Government.  On  this  investment  of 
$62,000,000  they  plan  to  issue  $100,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  $75,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $61,000,000  of  common 
stock — or  an  aggregate  capitalization  of 
$236,000,000.  To  these  statements  the 
defenders  of  the  contract  made  no  definite 
objection,  but  to  the  alternative  proposi- 
tion that  the  Government  should  pay  off 
the  first  mortgage  bonds  and  take  charge 
of  the  roads,  they  objected  most  vigor- 
ously. Senator  Gear,  of  Iowa,  went  so 
far  as  to  say :  "  I  would  rather  see  every 
dollar  the  Government  has  got  in  this 
enterprise  lost  than  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment operate  that  road  one  hour."  In 
defense  of  this  extreme  proposition  Sena- 
tor Gear  urged  that  roads  operated  by  the 
public  were  always  more  costly  to  the 
citizens  than  those  operated  by  private 
enterprise,  and  cited  statistics  about 
freight  rates  per  ton  mile  in  this  country 


and  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  hauls  in 
this  country  are  indefinitely  longer  and 
that  it  costs  little  more  to  make  a  long 
haul  than  a  short  one  he  did  not  refer  to. 
Neither  did  he  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  in  Australia  and  Germany  evi- 
dently prefer  to  have  their  roads  operated 
by  the  public,  and  that  the  Swiss  have 
just  decided  to  follow  their  example.  The 
critics  of  the  proposed  sale  took  more 
moderate  ground.  They  simply  asked  that 
the  experiment  of  Government  ownership 
should  be  tried. 


The  House  and  Senate  Conferees  on 
the  Tariff  Bill  reached  an  agreement  on 
Saturday  last.  The  chief  contention  was 
over  the  sugar  schedule,  and  a  compromise 
was  reached  the  meaning  of  which  cannot 
be  determined  by  any  one  not  familiar 
with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  The  fact  that  the  general 
public  cannot  tell  how  much  protection 
the  compromise  affords  to  the  sugar  trust 
is  one  of  its  worst  features.  Secretary 
Gage's  proposition  to  levy  an  internal 
revenue  tax  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the 
raw  sugar  imported  by  the  refiners  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  new  schedule  seems  to 
have  been  ignored.  On  the  publication 
of  the  Conference  report,  sugar  trust  cer- 
tificates advanced  to  144 — the  highest 
point  ever  reached.  The  new  tax  on 
raw  hides  was  reduced  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  from  the  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  proposed  by  the  Senate  to 
15  per  cent.  Cotton  ties,  cotton  bagging, 
and  burlaps,  placed  on  the  free  list  by  the 
Senate,  were  restored  to  the  dutiable  list 
So  were  pictures,  statuary,  and  all  works 
of  art.  The  duty  on  white  pine,  which 
the  Senate  had  reduced  from  $2  a  thous- 
and feet  to  $1,  was  restored  to  the 
House  rate.  Inasmuch  as  a  great  and 
necessary  part  of  the  pine  lumber  used 
in  the  Northern  States  comes  from  Can- 
ada, this  increase  in  the  tax  is  likely  to 
mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
price  of  white  pine.  It  may  be  bitterly 
fought  by  Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska, 
who  will  have  the  sympathy  of  several 
Republican  Senators  from  States  produc- 
ing no  lumber.  The  tax  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  mean  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
owners  of  the  lumber  forests  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.    The  wool  duties  agreed 
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upon  by  the  Conference  are  substantially 
those  of  the  House  where  the  House 
duties  were  the  higher,  and  those  of  the 
Senate  where  the  Senate  duties  were  the 
higher.  The  Senate  proposition  to  tax 
.  transfers  of  stocks  and  bonds  has  been 
dropped.  The  bill  now  contains  no  tax 
distinctively  for  revenue  purposes.  The 
House  has  agreed  to  the  Conference 
report  by  a  vote  of  189  to  115. 

Last  week  a  New  York  journal  pub- 
lished the  instructions  signed  and  sent  by 
Secretary  Sherman  to  Ambassador  Hay, 
urging  on  the  British  Government  a  set- 
tlement of  the  fur-seal  question.  It  is 
said  that  the  publication  was  a  premature 
one,  and  that  it  has  been  objected  to  by 
our  Special  Commissioner,  ex-Secretary 
Foster,  as  likely  unnecessarily  to  compli- 
cate matters.  Certainly  a  few  of  the 
phrases  in  Mr.  Sherman's  letter  are  hardly 
those  of  diplomatic  usage.  While  we  be- 
lieve the  case  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a  strong  one,  we  can  hardly  impress  the 
British  public  in  its  favor  by  language 
such  as  this :  "  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
to  state  that  the  impartial  character  which 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  attribute  to  the 
reports  of  naturalists  of  high  standing  has 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  apparent 
subjection  of  this  (Professor  Thompson's) 
report  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
situation."  Such  language  recalls  the 
Olney-Cleveland  letter  of  December,  1 895. 
Some  time  ago,  President  McKinley  pro- 
posed to  the  British  Government,  first,  a 
modus  vivendi  by  which  the  killing  of  seals 
should  be  suspended  for  the  present  sea- 
son, and  second,  a  joint  conference  of  all 
the  Powers  concerned,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  necessary  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  fur-seals  in  the  North 
Pacific.  We  regret  to  say  that  both  propo- 
sals were  rejected,  and  the  report  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  reconsidered  his  de- 
cision as  to  the  conference  is  now  contra- 
dicted. We  have  before  commented  upon 
the  report  of  President  Jordan,  our  Com- 
missioner to  Behring  Sea.  The  report  of 
Professor  Thompson,  the  British  Commis- 
sioner, was  not  made  public  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Dr.  Jordan.  Secretary 
Sherman  charges  that : 

It  seems  to  bave  better  suited  the  purposes  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  withhold  Professor 
Thompson's  repoit  until  an  opportunity  was  af- 


forded to  examine  that  of  Dr.  Jordan,  and  thus 
enable  the  former  to  pass  the  latter  in  review,  to 
criticize  its  statements,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
minimize  its  conclusions. 


The  rejection  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals was  based  mainly  upon  the  con- 
clusions in  the  British  report  Professor 
Thompson  thinks  that  there  has  been  a 
possible  state  of  equilibrium  for  the  last  two 
years,  in  the  number  of  seals  resorting  to 
the  islands,  but  he  concedes  a  diminu- 
tion as  compared  with  1892.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Jordan  says  that  the  fur- 
seal  herd  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  has 
decreased  to  about  one-fifth  its  size  in 
1872-1874;  to  somewhat  less  than  half 
its  size  in  1890,  and  that  between  the 
seasons  of  1895  and  1896  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  about  ten  per  cent.  Never- 
theless, Professor  Thompson  concedes 
that  "  the  margin  of  safety  is  a  narrow 
one,  if  it  be  not  already  in  some  measure 
overstepped.  We  may  hope  for  a  per- 
petuation of  the  present  numbers;  we 
cannot  count  upon  an  increase."  Mr. 
Sherman  states  that  the  operations  of  the 
pelagic  fleet  in  Behring  Sea  for  the  last 
three  years  have  been  as  follows  \  In  1894, 
37  vessels  and  an  average  of  853  per 
vessel;  in  1895,  59  vessels  and  an  aver- 
age of  748  per  vessel ;  in  1896, 67  vessels 
and  an  average  of  440.  Hence,  in  1896, 
nearly  double  the  number  of  vessels  were 
not  able  to  catch  as  many  seals  as  were 
taken  in  1894,  and  the  catch  per  vessel 
fell  off  nearly  one-half.  Lord  Salisbury 
himself  informs  us  that  the  poor  catch  of 
1896  "brought  many  owners  of  the  seal- 
ing vessels  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy," 
a  fulfilment  of  the  condition  of  things  pre- 
dicted by  our  Government — the  commer- 
cial extermination  of  the  seals.  Secretary 
Sherman  also  criticizes  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  failing  to  aid  effectively  in  the 
police  patrol  of  the  sea.  In  1 894,  our  Gov- 
ernment provided  twelve  vessels  for  such 
patrol  on  its  part,  the  British  Government 
provided  one.  In  1895,  five  United  States 
vessels  patrolled  the  area  to  two  British 
vessels ;  while  one  of  the  latter  patrolled 
for  a  short  time  only  in  Behring  Sea  and 
the  other  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
actual  patrol.  Owing  to  the  repeated 
complaints  of  our  Government,  an  addi- 
tional British  cruiser  was  ordered  into 
Behring  Sea  during  the  season  of  1896. 
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Again,  under  Article  VI.  of  the  Paris 
regulations,  the  use  of  firearms  in  Behr- 
ing  Sea  was  prohibited,  and  to  enforce 
that  prohibition  it  was  agreed  between  the 
two  governments  that  vessels  might  have 
their  arms  and  ammunition  placed  under 
seal.  A  year  later,  however,  the  British 
Ambassador  gave  notice  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  renew  the  arrangement. 
In  1896  Secretary  Olney  submitted  a 
proposition  to  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versy by  an  examination  of  vessels  enter- 
ing Behring  Sea,  and  an  inspection  by  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  at 
British  Columbia  ports  of  all  skins  taken 
in  that  sea,  to  discover  whether  or  not 
firearms  were  used,  but  this  proposition 
was  not  accepted.  In  short,  in  one  way 
and  another,  the  well-meant  conclusions 
of  the  Paris  Tribunal  have  been  brought 
to  naught.  It  is  reported  that  ex-Secre- 
tary Foster  has  been  successful  in  his 
mission  to  Russia ;  let  us  hope  that  he 
will  be  equally  successful  in  that  to  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  the 
opinion  of  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies,  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Marine,  who  says 
that  there  are  insufficient  data  to  justify 
any  change  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
According  to  Mr.  Davies  "  the  Americans 
have  never  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
sealing  herd,  as  a  herd,  is  no  more  theirs 
than  ours.  If  the  interests  of  our  sealers 
themselves  are  to  be  regarded  they  cannot 
stand  a  further  loss  of  rights."  Mr. 
Davies  adds : 

We  regard  the  latest  proposals  of  the  United 
States  as  entirely  reasonable.  There  is  the 
friendliest  feeling  with  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  Governments,  and,  in  view 
of  this,  the  two  peoples  should  not  be  resentful. 

ft 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  reported  favorably  the  Hawai- 
ian Annexation  Treaty.  Two  Senators — 
Daniel,  of  Virginia,  and  Turpie,  of  Indi- 
ana—declined to  vote  upon  the  report, 
but  no  vote  was  cast  against  it  Appar- 
ently the  fact  that  annexation  imposes 
nothing  but  burdens  upon  this  country — 
a  sugar  tax  of  $8,000,000  a  year,  a  pro- 
spective increase  of  our  navy,  an  unas- 
similable  alien  population  to  be  governed 
upon  unrepublican  principles — apparently 
no  one  of  these  burdens  nor  all  of  them 
outweigh  the  opportunity  afforded  by  an- 
nexation toincrease  our  territorial  magni- 


tude and  assume  a  more  conspicuous  role 
in  the  field  of  international  complications. 
The  best  of  American  traditions  expressed 
in  Washington's  warning  against "  entang- 
ling alliances,"  and  Jefferson's  "  passion 
for  peace  "  which  led  him  to  hate  diplo- 
macy because  it  threatened  entanglement 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  Sena- 
tors who  declare  the  Government  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  industrial  evils  at 
home  would  empower  it  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  Orient  This  alarming  dis- 
position to  favor  a  policy  of  interference 
in  foreign  affairs  likewise  manifested  itself 
last  week  in  the  debate  on  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  allowance  for  armor- 
plate  on  the  new  cruisers  from  $300  a 
ton  to  $425.  The  opponents  of  the  in- 
crease recalled  the  frauds  exposed  in  past 
contracts,  and  the  ability  of  one  of  the 
contracting  firms  to  furnish  armor-plate 
to  the  Russian  Government  for  $229  a 
ton.  But  some  of  the  advocates  of  a 
vigorous  foreign  policy  urged  that  the 
obvious  extortion  should  be  ignored  in 
order  that  a  greater  navy  might  at  once 
be  at  our  command.  Senator  Hale,  of 
Maine,  went  so  far  as  to  say :  "  Senators 
may  appeal  to  the  Senate  about  the  rapa- 
city and  greed  of  these  companies.  I 
admit  it  It  is  all  true..  I  wish  it  was 
not  true ;  but  we  have  something  beside 
that  We  have  a  national  honor  and  a 
national  dignity  to  maintain."  Fortu- 
nately, a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  also 
of  the  House  felt  that  our  National  honor 
and  dignity  were  more  endangered  by 
submission  to  injustice  at  home  than  by  a 
smaller  fleet  abroad,  and  a  clause  was 
adopted  requiring  that  the  bids  be  let  at 
a  maximum  of  $300  a  ton,  or  the  Govern- 
ment secure  a  plant  to  make  its  own 
armor-plate. 


Chicago  has  just  had  an  instructive  ex- 
perience relating  to  the  "  inviolability  "  erf 
contracts  between  city  governments  and 
corporations  obtaining  public  franchises, 
A  few  months  ago,  the  General  Electric 
Company  obtained  a  charter  to  construct 
a  street  railway  system,  with  underground 
wires.  The  petition  of  abutting  propetty 
owners  on  which  the  charter  was  granted, 
contained  the  following  clause:  "This 
petition  to  be  void  unless  the  underground 
conduit  system  of  propulsion  is  used," 
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Yet,  without  even  attempting  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  underground  system,  the 
Company,  a  few  weeks  ago,  came  before 
the  City  Council  with  the  declaration  that 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  were  too  irk- 
some, and  obtained  the  passage  of  a  new 
charter,  granting  it  the  nght  to  use  over- 
head wires.  Mayor  Harrison  promptly 
vetoed  the  new  charter  on  the  ground  that 
it  permitted  a  shameless  repudiation  of 
the  Company's  obligations,  and  secured 
the  support  of  a  minority  of  the  City 
Council  sufficient  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  over  his  veto.  Yet,  to 
secure  this  support  in  the  Council,  the 
Mayor  felt  obliged  to  call  member  after 
member  before  him,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  discharge  of  all  city  employees 
appointed  on  their  recommendation,  un- 
less the  veto  was  sustained.  Inasmuch 
as  the  General  Electric  Company  was  ac- 
cused and  believed  to  have  been  using 
bribery  on  the  most  lavish  scale  in  order 
to  secure  the  passage  of  its  ordinance, 
Mayor  Harrison's  methods  are  warmly 
approved  by  the  Chicago  press.  Without 
question  they  were  effective  methods,  and 
without  question  they  were  used  on  the 
side  of  the  public  interests.  Nevertheless, 
they  involved  a  use  of  patronage  entirely 
inconsistent  with  good  government  This, 
however,  is  not  the  most  essential  point 
involved  in  the  episode.  The  important 
point  impressed  upon  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago is  that  public  contracts  irksome  to 
private  interests  can  always  be  modified, 
and  that  contracts  irksome  to  the  public 
are  alone  inviolable.  Even  the  "  Times- 
Herald  "  expresses  itself  as  follows : 

When  the  Council  proposed  to  reduce  the  street 
railway  fares  to  four  cents  these  same  men  and 
their  associates  protested  against  the  ordinance 
as  a  breach  of  contract.  The  public  refused  to 
deal  unfairly  even  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Yerkes, 
who  treats  the  public  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Mr.  Swift  vetoed  the  four-cent  fare  ordinance. 
Now  we  know  what  these  capitalists  think  of  the 
sanctity  of  contracts.  With  them  a  contract  is 
binding  only  on  the  party  of  the  second  part ; 
they  regard  their  own  obligations  as  a  mere  empty 
form  to  be  broken  whenever  they  can  find  an  al- 
dermanic  thief  to  help  them  break  it. 


decreased.  The  higher  cost  of  cotton 
and  the  low  prices  obtaining  for  the 
manufactured  product  have  been  sufficient 
to  shut  down  a  number  of  cotton  mills  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Higher 
prices  are  reported  for  wool,  owing  to 
speculation  on  the  Tariff,  and  also  owing 
to  the  remarkable  loss  of  sheep  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  sales  of  wool  have  been 
enormous,  compared  to  those  of  last  year. 
A  despatch  from  Vancouver  reports  that 
sixty  tons  of  butter  have  arrived  there 
from  New  York  and  will  be  forwarded  to 
Sydney.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of 
American  butter  ever  sent  to  Australia. 
The  advance  in  wheat  has  been  due  to 
the  continued  statistical  strength  of  our 
crop  and  to  the  short  crop  prospects 
abroad.  It  is  stated  that  Europe  must 
import  one  hundred  million  bushels  more 
than  last  year,  and  that  most  of  the  coun- 
tries which  have  been  producers  will 
hardly  have  more  wheat  this  year  than  to 
supply  home  demands.  The  report  of 
railway  net  earnings  for  May  has  just 
been  published  ;  the  increase  is  about  15 
per  cent,  and  is  the  best  of  any  month  of 
the  year.  The  Chicago  "  Railway  Age  " 
has  compiled  the  statistics  of  the  half- 
year's  railway  receiverships.  During:  the 
period  nineteen  roads  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  courts,  the  mileage 
represented  being  1,314  miles  and  the 
total  capitalization  being  $151,000,000. 
In  the  same  period  of  1896,  receiverships 
involved  eighteen  roads,  but  the  mileage 
was  3,896  miles  and  the  capitalization 
was  $190,000,000.  The  three  most  im- 
portant corporations  for  which  receivers 
were  appointed  during  the  six  months 
are  located  entirely  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  depend  for  most  of  their  traffic  upon 
the  soft  coal  industry.  In  Wall  Street 
the  most  remarkable  event  of  last  week 
was  the  subscription  for  two  millions  of 
five  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  offered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway.  The  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  more  than  fifty 
millions. 


There  was  widespread  derangement 
last  week  in  the  industrial  world  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  coal ;  there  was  also  a 
reaction  in  iron  and  steel,  bringing  prices 
down  to  lowest  points ;  the  number  of  iron 
furnaces  in  blast  has  been  still  further 


The  United  States  Tre:suty  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  just  published  its  report  of 
our  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
exports  for  the  year  were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  exceeding  by 
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nearly  $22,000,000  the  largest  preceding 
total.  The  total  exports  were  valued  at 
over  a  billion  dollars,  and  the  increase  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
was  nearly  $170,000,000.  Imports  were 
valued  at  about  $765,000,000,  a  decrease 
of  over  $15,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  dutiable  and  the 
non-dutiable  almost  balanced  each  other 
in  amount  Exports  exceeded  imports  by 
nearly  $290,000,000,  more  than  double 
the  excess  on  the  same  side  exhibited 
in  the  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Exports  of  gold  amounted  to  about 
$40,000,000,  a  decrease  of  over  $72, 
000,000  compared  with  the  figures  for  the 
preceding  year.  Gold  imports  were  val- 
ued at  over  $81,000,000,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $40,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June,  1896.  Imports 
exceeded  the  exports  of  gold  by  over 
$41,000,000,  a  little  more  than  half  the 
excess  exhibited  on  the  other  side  by  the 
report  of  the  gold  trade  for  the  preceding 
year.  Expo:ts  of  silver  coin  and  bullion 
amounted  to  over  $61,000,000,  an  increase 
of  over  $1,000,000,  while  imports  were 
valued  at  over  $10,000,000,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  $2,000,000. 


Last  week  saw  a  greater  mining  excite- 
ment on  the  Pacific  slope  than  has  ob- 
tained since  the  opening  up  of  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode  in  Nevada,  nearly  three 
decades  ago.  The  occasion  for  the  ex- 
citement was  the  return  of  forty  or  fifty 
miners  from  the  new  Klondike  camp,  on 
Yukon  River,  in  far  Alaska.  These  min- 
ers not  only  brought  home  money,  but  told 
many  prodigious  stories.  It  seems  that 
not  one  of  the  miners  came  out  with  less 
than  $5,000,  a  dozen  had  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000,  and  half  a  dozen  from  $20,000 
to  $100,000.  The  Klondike  lies  about 
650  miles  from  Juneau,  and  though  it 
may  be  reached  by  following  the  Yukon 
River  from  its  mouth  up,  the  best  way  is 
to  go  to  the  new  gold  fields  by  the  way 
of  Juneau— a  distance  of  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  miles,  mainly  by  a  snow- 
covered  trail.  The  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  trip  is  in  crossing  the  Chilcut  Pass, 
apparently  the  only  opening  in  a  moun- 
tain range  whose  peaks  reach  an  average 
altitude  of  10,000  feet  The  Pass  is 
about  4,000  feet  high.    The  new  gold 


fields  are  along  what  is  known  as  Bonanza 
Creek.  Each  claim  extends  five  hundred 
feet  along  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  the 
width  being  governed  by  the  space  be- 
tween the  hills — the  space  averages  about 
six  hundred  feet.  The  new  mines  are  not 
like  those  of  Juneau  and  Douglas  Island, 
where  the  gold  is  found  in  vein*.  The 
Yukon  gold  is  found  in  placers.  The 
gold  is  thus  mixed  with  other  detritus  in 
the  beds  of  the  streams.  One  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  the  extreme  cold,  the  frozen 
conglomeration  being  something  like  con- 
crete. It  has  to  be  thawed  out  by  huge 
fires  before  work  can  be  begun.  It  is 
likely  that  the  new  mines  may  add  not 
inconsiderably  to  the  annual  output  of 
gold  in  Alaska,  which  has  risen  from 
$15,000  in  1881,  to  more  than  a  million 
at  the  present  time. 


Justice  Chester,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  has  rendered  an  opinion 
declaring  the  Anti-Trust  law  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature  unconstitutional. 
This  decision  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  that  the  act  imposed  administra- 
tive duties  on  the  judiciary,  and  that  it 
required  witnesses  to  give  testimony 
which  might  incriminate  themselves  with- 
out sufficiently  protecting  them  against 
prosecution  because  of  the  facts  elicited. 
The  Attorney-General  will  appeal  the 
case.  Meanwhile  the  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  the  coal  combination  is 
stopped. 


The  decision  of  the  "National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  to  hold 
its  next  annual  meeting  (the  twenty-fifth 
in  its  history)  in  New  York  City  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  charity  workers  here 
to  come  into  close  relationship  with  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  personal  contact  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  inspiring  helps  furnished  by 
such  a  gathering.  Four  or  five  hundred 
men  and  women  from  at  least  thirty  differ- 
ent States,  representing  scores  of  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions,  cannot  work 
together  for  a  week  without  advantage  to 
each.  The  Hon.  William  R.  Stewart, 
the  President  for  the  coming  year,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  New  York  charitable 
people  are  out  in  full  force  next  June. 
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The  session  which  has  just  closed  in 
Toronto  was  the  first  to  be  held  in  Canada. 
A  delegate  from  Mexico,  commissioned 
by  President  Diaz,  made  the  Assembly  a 
linking  together  of  three  great  nations, 
thus  giving  a  more  than  national  charac- 
ter to  the  meeting.  Measured  by  the 
number  of  papers,  the  Conference  might 
have  been  considered  a  success,  for  there 
was  hardly  a  failure  in  the  whole  list. 
But  the  programme  was  overloaded  in 
that  respect,  and  was  not  lightened  by 
sufficient  brisk  discussion.  The  exceed- 
ing value  of  some  of  these  papers  and 
addresses  compensated  amply  for  the 
inferiority  of  any. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  papers  of  the 
Conference  were  those  on  the  "  Need  of 
Radical  Prison  Reform,"  by  Philip  C. 
Garrett,  and  on  "The  Probation  System," 
by  Charlton  T.  Lewis.  They  dealt  with 
principles,  not  with  petty  details,  and  were 
inspired  by  wise,  judicious,  and  humane 
sentiments.  Another  powerful  address 
was  on  "  Child  Study,"  by  Professor  W.  O. 
Krohn.  It  opened  up  a  vast  field  of 
thought  and  practical  work.  Miss  Jane 
Addams  held  a  great  audience  captive  as 
she  talked  on  "  Social  Settlements,"  and 
Professor  F.  G.  Peabody  took  possession 
of  all  hearts  in  a  charming  paper  with  the 
mystical  title  "  Developing  the  Social  Up- 
draft,"  in  which  he  found  various  analo- 
gies between  society  and  a  burning  fire. 
The  Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada 
spoke  through  its  representative,  S.  S. 
Craig,  on  the  *•  Abolition  of  Poverty." 
Mr.  Craig  was  one  of  the  few  speakers 
who  were  so  absolutely  honest  as  to  steal 
no  time  from  the  programme.  Confining 
himself  strictly  to  the  twenty  minute*  al- 
lotted him,  he  compressed  his  subject  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  best  advantage;  but  there  was  no 
question  that  he  was  in  dead  earnest,  and 
he  set  many  people  thinking.  If  one 
were  to  condense  into  one  word  the  hope 
of  the  Conference  for  the  betterment  of 
the  world,  it  would  evidently  be  Education. 
Every  department  showed  that  without  an 
educated  public  opinion  no  reform  can  be 
accomplished.  With  the  free  circulation 
of  ideas  and  wise  suggestion  the  outlook 
grows  brighter.  Year  by  year  there  is 
progress  in  all  directions,  and  as  one 


looks  back  over  the  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  organization  of  this  Congress, 
the  progress  is  so  evident  that  he  takes 
heart  for  the  years  to  come. 


The  rumor  that  the  Powers  had  agreed 
upon  practical  measures  of  coercion,  in 
case  the  Sultan  should  not  abate  his 
territorial  pretensions  on  Thessaly,  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  sem.- 
official  statement  that  Turkey  was  ready 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Pow- 
ers. This  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  policy  of  the  Porte.  It  always  fights 
for  delay  and  yields  only  when  force  is  dis- 
tinctly threatened.  Despite  this  announce- 
ment, however,  negotiations  still  continue, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Turkey 
still  hopes  for  an  outbreak  in  Athens 
which  may  complicate  the  situation.  On 
Saturday  of  last  week,  M.  Hanotaux  de- 
clared in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties that  the  question  of  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  of  Thessaly  was  almost 
settled,  and  M.  M&ine  added  that  peace 
was  certain  if  the  concert  of  the  Powers 
was  maintained.  It  is  cuirently  reported 
that  Germany,  which  had  held  back  from 
supporting  the  demands  of  the  other 
Powers,  last  week  informed  the  Sultan 
that  he  must  conform  to  those  demands. 
The  war  indemnity  has  been  placed,  it  is 
said,  at  $30,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $10,- 
000,000  from  the  original  amount  claimed. 


Last  week  the  British  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  has  been  inquiring  into 
the  Transvaal  raid  published  a  majority 
report  By  it  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  cen- 
sured for  subsidizing,  organizing,  and 
stimulating  an  armed  insurrection  against 
the  South  African  Republic. 

He  seriously  embarrassed  both  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  governments;  his  proceedings  resulted 
in  an  astounding  breach  of  international  comity ; 
he  utilized  bis  position  and  the  great  interests  he 
controlled  in  order  to  assist  and  support  revolu- 
tion, and  deceived  the  High  Commissioner,  as 
well  as  concealed  his  views  from  the  members  of 
the  Colonial  Ministry  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Chartered  Company. 

The  Committee  declares  that,  of  the 
Chartered  Company  Directors  who  were 
examined,  only  Mr.  Beit  and  Mr.  Maguire 
were  cognizant  of  the  Rhodes  plans.  The 
Committee  condemns  the  raid,  but  ex- 
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presses  the  opinion  that  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  an  inquiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chartered  Company.  Lord 
Rosmead,  late  High  Commissioner  of 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Under- 
Secretaries  of  the  Colonial  Office,  are  de- 
clared blameless,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  evidence  showing  cognizance  on 
their  part  of  the  plans  of  the  raid.  The 
Committee  declares,  however,  that  Sir 
Graham  Bower,  Imperial  Secretary  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  is  guilty  of  a  grave 
dereliction.  The  minority  report,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Labouchere,  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  more  radical  than  that  of  the 
majority.  It  finds  that  the  plan  of  the 
raid  was  concocted  by  Messrs.  Rhodes 
and  Beit,  and  sought  to  be  carried  out 
through  Messrs*  Phillips,  Hammond, 
Leonard,  and  Colonel  Rhodes  (a  brother 
of  Mr.  Rhodes).  It  was  devised  in  order 
that  certain  rich  men  might  become  richer, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere  adds  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
may  possibly  have  been  also  influenced 
by  a  vague  idea  of  a  vast  African  federa- 
tion in  which  he  would  play  the  leading 
part.  The  minority  report  charges  that 
certain  high  personages  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chartered  Company  did 
not  do  their  duty,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

We  regret  that  the  alleged  complicity  of  the 
Colonial  Office  has  not  been  probed  to  the  bottom, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  remove  any  idea 
that  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  state- 
ments of  certain  witnesses  that  the  secret  aims  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  were  more  or  less  clearly  re- 
vealed to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 


In  commenting  on  these  reports,  the 
London  "  Times  "  keeps  up  its  campaign  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  urges  the  ad- 
visability of  dropping  the  subject.  The 
"  Standard  "  is  forced  to  admit  the  lead- 
ing moral  of  the  inquiry  to  be  that "  even 
in  making  an  empire  honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  The  opinions  of  the  "Daily 
News"  and  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  de- 
nounce the  Committee  for  hushing  up 
the  inquiry.  The  "  Chronicle  "  also  de- 
clares that  now  "  it  is  for  Parliament  to 
vindicate  its  own  honor  and  that  of  the 
Empire."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  we  must  add, 
that  nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  the  South 
Africa  Chartered  Company.  As  has  been 
aptly   said,  this  Company    has    exerted 


at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
great  a  political  and  social  influence  in 
England  as  was  exerted  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  British  East 
India  Company.  It  seems  astonishing 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  should 
deprecate  the  extension  of  the  inquiry. 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  cynically  avowed  him- 
self a  pirate  ;  he  has  used  the  resources 
of  a  great  corporation  to  levy  war  upon  a 
little  State  which  was  at  peace  with  his 
own  country,  and  he  has  also  enlisted  in  his 
behalf  the  efforts  of  the  London  "  Times," 
once  the  greatest  of  journals.  The  men 
whom  he  used  in  the  raid  were  released  by 
the  Boers,  on  the  assurance  that  they  would 
be  brought  to  justice  in  England.  This 
has  been  done,  but  no  punishment  has 
yet  been  meted  out  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  The 
only  result  to  him  has  been  a  reprimand. 
The  Committee  has  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duty,  for  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  it  has  not  investigated  thoroughly 
what  it  was  bidden  to  investigate.  Some 
witnesses  have  not  been  called  at  all ;  others 
have  been  examined  only  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner.  The  London  "  Speaker " 
says,  with  apparent  truth,  "Everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  cover  up  the 
scandal  and  bury  it  out  of  sight,"  and  that 
the  Committee  has  taken  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  burking  certain  evidence 
which  it  was  essential  should  be  produced 
if  the  truth  were  to  be  made  known. 


The  Bimetallic  Commission  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  has  been  received 
in  Europe  with  the  most  distinguished 
social  consideration,  and  has  held  impor- 
tant interviews  with  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Prime  Ministers.  In  France  the 
assurances  of  support  received  were  most 
gratifying,  and  in  England  the  French 
Embassy  has  given  our  Commission  offi- 
cial support.  The  claim  made  some  time 
since  by  the  "  National  Review  "  that  the 
English  Ministry  was  ready  to  reopen  the 
India  mints  and  keep  a  portion  of  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  silver 
if  France  and  the  United  States  would  re- 
establish free  coinage  on  any  fixed  ratio, 
is  now  credited  even  in  monometaHist 
circles.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
India  mints  were  open  the  limited  pur- 
chase of  silver  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Sherman  Act  temporarily  raised  the 
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ratio  of  the  two  metals  throughout  the 
world  to  17  to  1,  and  bimetallists  gener- 
ally are  confident  that  with  the  India 
mints  reopened  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  by  both  France  and  the  United 
States  would  for  years  restore  the  historic 
ratio.  The  recent  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold  has  deprived  mono- 
metallists  of  the  argument  that  silver  has 
fallen  in  price  solely  because  of  a  rela- 
tive increase  in  its  supply,  and  the  be- 
lief has  increased  that  a  restoration  of  the 
old  demand  for  silver  would  bring  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  price.  If  the  support 
of  France  is  as  cordial  as  reported,  inter- 
national bimetallism  seems  almost  within 
reach.  The  greatest  importance,  there- 
fore, attaches  to  the  recent  utterances  of 
the  French  Premier,  M.  Mdine,  reported 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  "National 
Review .-" 

From  the  moment  that  the  ratio  was  ruptured 
in  1873,  trouble  began ;  everywhere  trade  became 
more  difficult,  and  it  would  not  be  too  strong 
to  say  that  the  world  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 
mercial anarchy.  .  .  .  The  appreciation  of  gold, 
owing  to  its  extravagant  privileges  as  the  only 
international  money,  causes  a  general  depression 
in  all  the  countries  on  a  gold  standard.  Our 
agriculturists,  our  manufacturers,  all  who  toil  and 
spin  suffer  cruelly,  and  demand  that  Governments 
shall  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  .  .  .  Our 
concurrence  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  triumph 
of  the  great  cause,  which  we  are  ready  to  join 
him  [Senator  Wolcott]  in  defending. 

/• 

In  the  Cuban  war  there  is  at  present 
an  activity  quite  unexpected  at  this  hot 
and  rainy  season  of  the  year.  General 
Weyler  has  gone  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  to  begin  an  offensive  movement 
against  the  insurgents,  but  so  far  has 
accomplished  little  or  nothing.  This 
Spanish  movement  was  instantly  followed 
by  a  counter-move  on  the  part  of  General 
Gomez  who  straightway  marched  westward. 
Coincidently  in  time  he  issued  an  auda- 
cious proclamation  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  will  soon  be  in  the  province  of 
Havana  with  the  main  force  of  the  Cuban 
army  from  Santa  Clara  province.  Cer- 
tainly Gomez's  appearance  in  the  western 
part  of  Cuba  is  a  practical  refutation  of 
Weyler's  recent  claim  that  the  rebellion 
is  now  confined  to  a  limited  territory  in 
the  eastern  part.  General  Gomez's  proc- 
lamation says  boldly  and  positively, 
"  We  will  accept  neither  reforms  nor  home 
rule.    We  have  had  enough  of  Spanish 


promises  during  four  hundred  years  of 
oppression.  Spain  must  know  that  this 
war  is  only  for  independence,  and  that 
the  Cubans  will  rather  die  than  yield  to 
any  other  solution.  The  day  we  again 
lifted  our  flag  of  liberty  we  wrote  on  it, 
'Independence  or  death.'"  It  is  not 
necessary  to  accept  literally  the  claims  of 
the  insurgents  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
their  strategy  has  been  marvellously  quick 
and  effective,  and  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  suppressed  at  present. 
In  Spain  the  cost  of  the  war  in  men  and 
money  is  causing  renewed  grumbling  and 
political  agitation.  As  to  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  the 
discussion  is  now  centering  about  the 
Competitor  prisoners.  A  report  has  been 
made  ifi  our  Senate  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  the  release  of  the  American 
prisoners  and  of  the  vessel.  These  men 
were  sentenced  to  death  by  court  martial 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  and, 
although  that  sentence  has  been  annulled, 
they  have  been  held  for  trial  for  ten  months. 
It  is  time  the  Spanish  government  released 
them  or  tried  them,  and  there  is  reason  In 
the  claim  of  the  Senate  report  that  the 
men  have  already  suffered  enough  to. 
make  it  unfair  to  punish  them  for  their 
illegal  acts,  if  they  committed  any. 


Professor  Andr^e,  the  Swedish  aero- 
naut, on  Monday,  July  11th,  made  the 
long-talked  of  ascension  in  his  balloon,  the 
Eagle,  from  Dane's  Island.  It  is  report- 
ed that  the  wind  was  favorable  for  a  voy- 
age in  the  general  direction  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  that  the  Eagle  was  last  seen 
moving  north  north-west,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  We  have 
already  given  some  description  of  Profes- 
sor Andr&'s  balloon,  and  of  his  bold  plan 
of  crossing  the  Polar  region.  To  most  of 
us  the  element  of  chance  involved  seems 
so  great  that  we  can  only  marvel  at  the 
audacity  of  the  three  men — with  Andr^e 
are  Dr.  Fraenkel  a  meteorologist,  and  Mr. 
Strindberg,  a  general  scientist — and  hope 
that  they  may  be  successful.  If  wind 
conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  balloon 
acts  as  is  expected,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  week  or  less  may  bring  the  ex- 
plorers to  some  point  whence  they  can 
regain  civilization.  On  the  other  hand 
they  may  very  likely  be  driven  back  on 
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their  course,  or  they  may  perish  in  the 
Polar  region.  From  the  scientific  point 
of  view  it  seems  doubtful  whether  results 
of  great  value  can  be  obtained  from  the 
experiment ;  of  course  meteorological  and 
geographical  observations  will  be  made, 
but  the  rapidity  of  movement,  the  obstacle 
of  the  clouds,  and  other  causes  will  make 
it  impossible  to  obtain  such  scientific 
data  as  an  expedition  like  Nansen's 
gathered.  After  all,  we  now  know  pretty 
well  that  the  region  about  the  North  Pole 
consists  of  extremely  rough  ice  hummocks, 
with  little  or  no  open  water.  Much  more 
scientific  interest  really  attaches  to  the 
Belgian  expedition,  which  starts  at  once 
on  an  Antarctic  voyage  of  exploration. 
This  is  sent  out  in  the  Belgica,  which  sails 
from  Antwerp  on  July  25,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  de  Geriache.  A  pre- 
liminary voyage  this  year  will  be  followed 
by  a  return  to  Melbourne  next  March, 
and  a  second  voyage,  this  time  toward 
Victoria  Land,  thereafter.  The  region 
about  tKe  South  Pole  still  remains  in 
great  measure  unexplored,  and  there  are 
many  scientific  questions  of  great  interest 
which  may  be  solved  by  this  expedition. 


The  value  of  factory  inspection,  espe- 
cially in  the  clothing  trade,  was  proved 
most  conclusively  last  week  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  an  Inspector  in  Brooklyn. 
There  is  a  section  of  the  city  where  the 
workers  in  the  clothing  trade  form  a  com- 
munity by  themselves.  The  public-school 
teachers  have  to  learn  to  converse  almost 
in  sign  language  with  the  children  when 
they  first  enter  the  schools  in  this  section ; 
the  mothers  never  learn  our  language, 
the  fathers  just  enough  to  transact  busi- 
ness. The  Inspector  found  in  this  crowd- 
ed community  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
in  a  room  with  six  workers,  and  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pairs 
of  trousers  ready  for  delivery.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  ill  in  this  room,  their 
home,  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
doubtless  scores  of  garments  were  made 
and  delivered  to  the  contractors.  The 
Health  Department  took  every  precau- 
tion, after  the  Factory  Inspector  made 
the  discovery,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  These  revelations  will  hasten 
the  day  when  it  will  be  a  criminal  of- 
fense to   manufacture  anything   in  the 


home  that  is  to  be  sold  in  a  general 
market 

Ten  vacation  schools  were  opened  last 
week  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
under  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor.  What  these  schools 
mean  to  the  children  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  over  one  thousand  registered  in 
one  school.  This  work  was  begun  four 
years  ago  by  the  Association,  after  secur- 
ing the  use  of  a  building  from  the  Board 
of  Education.  Last  year  over  six  thou- 
sand children  were  turned  away  from  the 
schools.  This  department  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  has  interested  educa- 
tors all  over  the  country.  One  school 
has  been  opened  in  Brooklyn  this  year,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  as  are 
the  New  York  schools. 


No  Step  Backward 

The  persistent  but  unofficial  reports 
that  President  McKinley  was  abdut  to 
revoke  President  Cleveland's  last  order 
extending  the  classified  service  are  now 
being  contradicted  by  reports  equally 
unofficial  but  more  probable — that  the 
President  merely  intends  to  modify  the 
famous  order.  It  is  our  general  rule  not 
to  comment  upon  rumors — and  in  this 
way  we  avoid  a  great  deal  of  profitless 
comment — but  we  make  an  exception  in 
the  present  case  because  now  is  die  time 
for  believers  in  civil  service  reform  to 
make  their  influence  felt  President  Mc- 
Kinley, without  doubt,  has  been  subject- 
ed to  enormous  pressure  to  force  him  to 
revoke  the  last  Cleveland  order.  This  pres- 
sure, furthermore,  has  not  all  come  from 
self-confessed  spoilsmen.  We  have  before 
this  pointed  out  that  the  order  objected  to, 
coming  as  it  did  at  the  close  of  President 
Cleveland's  administration,  when  nearly 
all  the  thirty  thousand  offices  covered  by  it 
had  been  filled  by  members  of  his  own 
faction  in  his  own  party — was  likely  to 
bring  civil  service  reform  into  undeserved 
unpopularity.  Men  who  had  no  interest  in 
any  office  whatever  felt  that  die  civil 
service  law  had  been  used  to  protect 
partisan  appointees  in  possession  of  the 
spoils.  Many  of  those  who  felt  this  con- 
scientiously demand  that  the  whole  order 
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be  revoked.  This,  however  is  not  the 
course  demanded  by  the  good  of  the  serv- 
ice, nor  permitted  by  the  platform  pledges 
upon  which  President  McKinley  was 
elected.  If  the  offices  covered  by  this 
order  are  filled  by  incompetent  or  even 
inferior  officers,  appointed  because  of 
Democratic  partisanship,  President  Mc- 
Kinley is  not  bound  to  retain  these  offic- 
ials. He  is  bound,  however,  not  to  fill 
their  places  by  o$her  men  chosen  because 
of  Republican  partisanship.  Under  the 
present  order  the  President  has  power 
to  remove  every  one  of  the  political  ap- 
pointees without  assigning  any  reason. 
He  is  merely  obliged  to  fill  the  vacancies 
by  competitive  examinations  to  which 
Republicans  and  Democrats  of  every  fac- 
tion must  be  admitted.  Only  when  the 
civil  service  has  been  filled  by  men  thus 
appointed  upon  their  merits,  without  par- 
tisan favor,  is  the  reform  secure,  and 
President  McKinley  owes  it  to  his  coun- 
try, his  party,  and  himself  to  retain  the 
classified  service  approximately  as  it 
stands,  and  fill  vacancies  by  reform 
methods. 


Rural  Schools 

The  most  important  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  education  furnished  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  its 
July  meeting  in  Milwaukee  was  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools.  This  Committee  was  appointed 
in  1895,  and  has  therefore. had  two  years 
to  study  the  subject  allotted  to  it  and  to 
formulate  its  conclusions.  The  report  is 
comprised  in  a  pamphlet  of  228  pages. 
We  wish  that  a  summary  of  it,  perhaps 
simply  the  introduction,  might  be  printed 
in  leaflet  form  and  sent  to  all  town  and 
county  superintendents,  and  that  in  some 
way  its  conclusions  might  also  be  access- 
ible to  such  rural  School  Boards  as  are 
open  to  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of 
public-school  education. 

More  attention  has  been  directed  to 
city  than  to  rural  schools — partly  because 
all  "show"  schools  are  in  the  cities; 
partly  because  investigation  of  city  schools 
is  easy,  that  of  rural  schools  is  difficult ; 
partly  because  the  public  press  naturally 
exploits  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
municipal  systems  of  education,  while  the 


country  schools  are  suffered  to  go  on 
their  own  way  without  much  attention 
from  the  press.  But  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  school-children  depend  for 
their  education  upon  the  rural  schools. 
The  statistics  on  this  point,  it  is  true,  are 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  misleading, 
but  the  Commissioner  of  Education  re- 
ports for  the  year  1893-94  a  little  over 
3,000,000  children  in  the  schools  of  cities 
of  8,000  inhabitants,  and  upwards  of 
1 0,800,000  children  in  rural  schools.  The 
importance  of  furnishing  adequate  and 
measurably  uniform  education  to  these 
10,800,000  children  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. This  is  the  theme  to  which  the 
Committee  has  given  the  results  of  its 
study  in  this  report.  Their  recommenda- 
tions include  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  school  district  is  too  small  a 
unit ;  so  long  as  each  district  manages  its 
own  affairs  in  its  own  way  there  can- 
not be  adequate  organization,  or  proper 
supervision,  or  sufficient  maintenance. 
"  Nothing  should  be  recognized  as  a  unit 
smaller  than  the  township  or  the  county." 
In  Massachusetts,  under  the. law,  several 
towns  are  permitted  to  combine  and  main- 
tain one  superintendent,  who  can  thus 
receive  a  sufficient  salary  to  enable- him 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  su- 
pervision. For  the  greatest  efficiency, 
such  well-paid  official  supervision  is  indis- 
pensable ;  in  many  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties it  is  now  sadly  lacking. 

2.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
rural  school  ought  not  to  fall  wholly  upon 
the  school  district  or  the  individual  town. 
The  cities  are  interested  in  the  adequate 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country,  for  to  these  boys  and  girls  the 
city  looks  for  its  future  leaders.  The 
tendency  of  wealth  to  concentrate  in  the 
cities  justifies  calling  upon  them  to  share 
the  burden  of  educational  taxation  with 
the  country.  This  principle  is  being  more 
and  more  recognized.  The  report  gives 
detailed  information  as  to  the  method  in 
which  it  is  applied  in  different  States,  and 
deduces  from  them  the  principle  that  "  a 
certain  definite  sum  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  each  school  out  of  the  State  funds, 
and  the  remainder  should  be  divided  in 
accordance  with  some  fixed  and  established 
rule,  a  discrimination  being  made  in  favor 
of  townships  most  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves for  school  purposes." 
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3.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  main- 
taining efficient  schools  in  the  country 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
so  scattered  that  if  school-houses  are 
placed  where  they  are  accessible  to  the 
children,  the  school  must  necessarily  be 
small  and  ungraded.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty a  scheme  of  transportation  has  been 
recently  adopted,  first  in  Massachusetts, 
and  now  in  other  States.  Under  this 
system  the  smaller  schools  are  consoli- 
dated, and  out  of  the  school  funds  the 
expenses  are  paid  of  carrying  to  and  from 
the  schools  such  children  as  live  be- 
yond walking  distance.  This  method  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
which  holds  that  "in  this  way  better 
teachers  can  be  provided,  more  rational 
methods  of  instruction  adopted,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  expense  of  the  schools 
can  be  materially  lessened." 

4.  Among  the  evils  from  which  the 
rural  schools  suffer — and  perhaps  it  is 
the  most  serious  of  all  the  evils — is  the 
tendency  to  provide  them  with  untrained, 
immature  teachers.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
rare  that  a  teacher  remains  in  the  same 
school  for  two  years  in  succession,  and  they 
often  remain  for  only  one  term.  Longer 
engagements  are  urged  by  the  Committee, 
and  such  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  training  schools  as  will 
enable  them  to  contribute  mere  teachers 
than  they  now  do  to  the  rural  schools. 

5.  An  interesting  and,  to  most  city 
readers,  a  fresh  contribution  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  agricultural  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  the  rural  schools.  There  are 
over  8,000,000  persons  engaged  in  farm 
and  garden  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  next  greatest  number  engaged  in  any 
vocation  are  the  5,000,000  who  are  carry- 
ing on  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries. The  Committee  is  certainly 
right  in  saying  that  "the  rural  school 
should  aim  especially  to  make  country  life 
more  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  should 
pay  more  attention  to  rural  industries." 
School  gardens  are  being  established  in 
connection  with  normal  schools,  and  the 
Committee  urges  the  extension  of  this 
equipment  to  all  normal  schools.  These 
school  gardens  should  be  "  planned  and 
conducted,  not  merely  to  teach  the  pure 
science  of  botany,  but  also  the  simple 
principles  of  the  applied  science  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening;  and  every  rural 


school  should  also  have  its  garden,  through 
which  the  training  of  the  normal  school 
may  reach  the  home." 

One  fact  brought  out  in  this  report  has 
been,  we  confess,  a  surprise  to  us,  and  will, 
we  suspect,  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  our 
readers.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  salaries  paid 
to  rural  teachers  in  the  West  range  much 
higher  than  the  salaries  paid  in  the  East 
The  highest  average  monthly  salary  paid 
in  rural  schools  is  paid  in  Nevada — $35 ; 
the  lowest  monthly  salary  is  in  Alabama — 
$25  for  men,  $20  for  women.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Rhode  Island  are  the  only 
Eastern  States  which  pay  $40  or  upwards 
to  men  in  country  districts,  while  $40  and 
upwards  are  paid  by  all  of  the  following 
Western  States:  California,  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming.  From  these  figures  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  New 
West  Commission  should  change  its  field 
and  its  title  and  become  an  Old  East 
Commission. 


The  Real  Preparation 

When  Wellington  said  that  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  cricket-field  at 
Eton,  he  was  putting  in  a  picturesque  way 
a  truth  which  many  men  learn  too  late : 
the  truth  that  the  victories  of  life  are  won, 
not  on  the  fields  where  the  decisive  strug- 
gle takes  place,  but  in  the  obscure  and 
forgotten  hours  of  preparation.  Success 
or  failure  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  boy  long 
before  the  hour  of  final  test  comes.  Wars 
are  won  in  times  of  peace  in  armories, 
foundries,  training-schools,  and  at  staff 
headquarters.  France  was  conquered,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  before  a  single 
German  soldier  set  foot  on  her  soil; 
conquered  by  the  marvelous  preparation 
which  had  been  going  on  for  years  under 
the  thorough  German  military  and  educa- 
tional system.  The  student  thinks  he 
can  waste  his  opportunities  and  still  fit 
himself  for  the  critical  moments  in  his 
mature  life  by  hard  work  when  the  hour 
strikes,  by  energetic  special  preparation 
when  the  time  for  action  comes;  but 
specific  preparation  is  impossible  to  the 
man  who  has  neglected  general  prepara- 
tion. Knowledge  cannot  be  picked  up 
on  short  notice  except  by  the  man  whose 
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mind  is  already  well  stocked ;  a  particular 
skill  can  be  rapidly  acquired  only  by  the 
man  who  has  thoroughly  trained  all  his 
faculties.  The  thoroughly  educated  law- 
yer, with  the  power  of  attention  and  con- 
centration which  are  among  the  best  re- 
sults of  a  genuine  education,  can  readily 
familiarize  himself  with  a  new  field  of 
knowledge  for  a  special  use ;  but  the  half- 
educated  man  would  be  unable  to  grasp, 
arrange,  or  command  the  facts.  It  is 
often  said  of  speakers  that  they  are  un- 
usually eloquent  when  called  upon  so 
suddenly  as  to  be  shut  off  from  all  possi- 
bility of  preparation  ;  and  such  speeches 
are  called  extempore,  as  if  the  word  in- 
volved entire  lack  of  preparation.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  ever  yet  made  a 
really  good  speech  who  had  not  made 
long,  thorough,  and  painstaking  prepara- 
tion ;  not  specific  preparation  for  the  par- 
ticular occasion,  but  general  preparation 
for  all  occasions.  It  is  the  thoroughly 
trained  man  who  shines  when  he  is  sud- 
denly called  upon ;  under  the  pressure  of 
the  moment  all  his  faculties  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  into  fifteen  minutes  of  talk 
he  condenses  the  thinking  of  months  or 
years.  Tap  an  empty  man  and  you  will 
get  nothing ;  tap  a  full  man  and  you  will 
get  the  best  there  is  in  hint 

In  the  higher  fields  of  success  there 
^are  no  accidents;  men  reap  precisely 
what  they  have  sown,  and  nothing  else ; 
they  do  well  precisely  what  they  have  pre- 
pared to  do,  and  they  do  nothing  else  well. 
This  preparation  is  often  unconscious, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  thorough  for  that 
reason.  In  fact,  the  larger  and  deeper 
part  of  preparation  for  the  greater  experi- 
ences and  works  of  life  is  always  uncon- 
scious. The  cricketers  in  the  field  at  the 
English  public  school  did  not  know  that 
they  were  fighting  and  winning  one  of 
She  decisive  battles  of  history ;  we  do  not 
know  when  we  are  making  ourselves 
strong,  rich,  and  great  in  resource  and 
character.  The  world  pours  its  force  into 
us  when  we  put  ourselves  in  right  relation 
to  it;  experience  makes  us  constantly 
wiser  if  we  know  how  to  rationalize  it ; 
time  deposits  all  manner  of  treasure  in 
our  memory  and  imagination  if  we  hold 
the  doors  open.  Nothing  is  lost  on  a 
man  who  is  bent  upon  growth;  nothing 
wasted  on  one  who  is  always  preparing 
for  his  work  and  his  life  by  keeping  eyes, 


mind,  and  heart  open  to  nature,  men, 
books,  experience*  Such  a  man  fincte 
ministers  to  his  education  on  all  sides ; 
everything  co-operates  with  his  passion 
for  growth.  And  what  he  gathers  serves 
him  at  unexpected  moments,  in  unfore- 
seen ways.  All  things  that  he  has  seen, 
heard,  known,  and  felt  come  to  his  aid  in 
the  critical  moment  to  make  his  thought 
clear  and  deep,  his  illustration  luminous, 
his  speech  eloquentand  inspiring.  "  The 
poet,  the  orator,"  says  Emerson,  who  was 
a  man  of  this  order,  "  bred  in  the  woods, 
whose  senses  have  been  nourished  by 
their  fair  and  appeasing  changes,  year 
after  year,  without  design  or  heed,  shall 
not  lose  their  lessons  in  the  roar  of  cities 
and  the  broil  of  politics.  Long  hereafter, 
amid  agitation  and  terror  in  national 
councils,  these  solemn  images  shall  re- 
appear in  their  morning  luster,  as  fit  sym- 
bols for  the  language  of  the  hour.  At 
the  call  of  a  noble  sentiment,  again  the 
woods  wave,  the  pines  murmur,  the  river 
rolls  and  shines,  and  the  cattle  low  upon 
the  mountains,  putting  the  spells  of  per- 
suasion, the  keys  of  power,  in  his  hands." 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  most  impressive  fact  in  the  life  of 
working-girls  is  the  unconscious  courage  dis- 
played. The  girl,  when  young,  seems  to  ac- 
cept the  limitations  of  her  life  without  ques- 
tion. One  truth  she  accepts  in  childhood: 
She  must  work,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  girl  to  be  envied  is  the  girl  who  gets  a 
good  place,  and  keeps  it.  The  girl  to  be 
pitied  is  the  girl  who  has  no  work,  or  cannot 
keep  work  after  she  gets  it  A  girl  who  has 
work  in  May,  not  that  she  may  support  her- 
self alone,  but  help  support  a  family,  will  live 
in  the  thought  of  a  vacation  in  July.  July 
and  the  date  for  her  vacation  comes,  and 
then  she  looks  into  a  friend's  face,  saying, 
"  I  cannot  go ;  we  were  laid  off  in  June.  I 
didn't  expect  it.  I  must  find  something  to 
do,"  or  she  is  told  Saturday  morning  by  the 
controller  of  her  life,  the  "boss,"  or  the 
"  f orelady,"  "  You  can't  go ;  a  big  order  has 
come  j"  or  worse  still,  if  she  pleads,  "  Go,  but 
don't  come  back." 

True,  when  this  happens,  there  are  ten 
girls  waiting  to  take  the  place  of  the  girl  who 
cannot  go.  For  the  houses  have  been  full 
for  weeks  in  advance.    The  vacations  are 
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promised  to  Xhose  who  came  early  to  secure 
them,  and  when  the  space  is  filled  the  list  of 
those  who  will  go  when  others  fail  is  made. 
The  Outlook  needs  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  working-girls  this  year, 
and  a  house  this  fail  to  be  made  ready  during 
the  winter  to  meet  the  needs  of  next  year. 

THE  VACATION  FUND  / 

SPECIAL  GIFT 

From  an  Unknown  Friend #5,000  00 

FOR  VACATION  EXPENSES 

Preriously  acknowledged #3,569  52 

Harvest  Home,  Southport,  Conn 5  00 

From  a  Working-woman,  Lenox,  Mass. 5  00 

M.  G.  L.,  Nantucket,  Mass 1  00 

B 50  00 

A  Seaside  Friend. 50  00 

J.F.  W.,Fair  Haven,  Vt 1  00 

Miss  H.  L.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 5  00 

Miss  S.  L.  G.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 5  00 

In  memory  of  Marian 10  00 

J.  C.  D.,  Brookline,  Mass 10  00 

A.  K.  S.,  Bridgeport.  Conn 8  00 

J.  F.  T.,  New  York,  N.  Y 25  00 

S.  B.  M.f  Portland,  Ore*. 26  00 

A.  E.  W.,  Brookline,  Mass. 50  00 

E.  H.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 5  00 

A.  R.,  Vergennes.  Vt 5  00 

Cash,  Wiaona,  Minn 5  00 

A.  L.  P.,  Caldwell,  N.Y 5  00 

M.  S.  R.,  Kingston,  N.  Y 100 

J.B.M 2  50 

LH.  N 5  00 

H.  R.  F.,  Dorchester,  Mass 1  34 

J.  S.  T.v  Nangatuck.  Conn t 10  00 

Mrs.A.A.C.,Westfield 5  00 

ThankfuL 5  oo 

L.  L.  C,  East  Orange,  N.  J 1  00 

A  Friend,  Andover,  Mass 2  63 

E.L.B 25  00 

In  memory  of  a  Mother 2  00 

A.  K.  H 10  00 

W.W 5TX) 

18,915  99 
Three  Memberships 3  00, 

Total #8,918  99 


The  Spectator 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  things  can  be 
found  to  say  about  a  very  ordinary,  com- 
monplace burglar — perhaps  one  the  police 
would  call  a  mere  sneak-thief — when  the 
subject  has  possibilities  of  personal  interest. 
The  Spectator'  was  impressed  by  this  on  a 
recent  visit  to  a  quiet,  provincial  city,  which 
was  surprised  one  week  by  a  series  of  rather 
bungling,  comparatively  unremunerative,  but 
still  daring  burglaries.  The  outbreak  stop- 
ped of  itself  apparently,  ignominiously,  one 
may  say,  alike  for  both  the  police  and  the 
burglar  or  burglars;  for  if  the  former  had  to 
own  themselves  baffled  and  clueless,  the  latter 
had  no  excuse  to  make  to  inquiring  friends 
for  the  failure  to  keep  up  their  "  burgling," 
as  Gilbert  calls  it.  While  the  scare  lasted, 
however,  it  was  the  one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, divided  always  into  three  interrogative 


heads,  each  as  endlessly  debatable  as  the 
priority  of  origin  of  the  egg  or  the  owl :  Who 
can  the  burglars  be  ?  Are  they  professionals 
from  New  York,  or  "  local  talent  "  ?  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  to  wake  up  in  the 
night  and  find  a  burglar  in  your  room  ?  The 
inevitable  finis  was  a  story,  generally  of 
body  else's  experience  somewhere  else. 


In  the  Spectator's  opinion,  the  best  story 
of  all,  though  the  least  "  scary,"  was  told  by 
the  principal  citizen,  a  gentleman  who  had 
traveled  widely  and  seen  much  of  life,  be- 
cause it  was  typical  of  the  superiority  with 
which  such  a  man  could  apply  his  experience 
and  philosophy  to  somewhat  unusual  circum- 
stances.    This  gentleman  was  sleeping  in  his 
brother's  house  in  New  York  during  the 
absence  of  the  latter  and  of  his  family.     He 
was  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  a 
strange  noise.    He  listened,  and  it  was  re- 
peated.   u  Some  people  would  say  that  was 
burglars,"  he  remarked  to  himself.     Again 
the  noise.    '•  But,"  he  continued  to  himself, 
"  I  remember  there  was  quite  a  wind  when  I 
went  to  bed."    Once  more  the  noise.    u  It 
must  be  a  blind  is  loose.     Shall  I  get  op  and 
fix  it?    What's  the  use  ?     It  would  probably 
get  loose  again."    He  did,  however,  turn  up 
the  light  a  little,  and  bis  eye  caught  near  the 
bed  a  burglar  alarm  button  that  communi- 
cated with  the  nearest  police  station.  "  I  sop 
pose  there  are  many  nervous  people,  with  no 
greater  cause  than  I  have,  who  would  puss 
that  button   and  have  the  police  here  in  a 
jiffy  to  fix  that  blind.     How  mad  they  must 
be  to  be  routed  out  that  way !"     The  idea 
tickled  him  immensely,  and  in  his  amusement 
over  it  be  went  to  sleep  again.     In  the  morn- 
ing he  discovered  that  burglars  had  entered 
the  house  at  the  hour  at  which  he  was  awak- 
ened, and  carried  off  what  silver  had  been 
laid  out  for  breakfast    Afterward  they  had 
visited  an  adjoining  house  in  the  block  and 
secured  a  collection  of  rare  watches  and  some 
other  articles.     But  for  his  superiority  to 
nervousness  the  Spectator's  friend  would  have 
had  the  police  on  hand  in  the  nick  of  time. 
He  thus  missed  an  opportunity  of  his  life. 


Despite  his  own  high  estimate  of  it,  the 
Spectator  found  this  story  not  to  be  nearly 
so  popular — probably  because,  despite  its 
moral,  it  tended  to  reflect  on  the  "scare 
attitude  "  toward  burglaries,  which  all  agreed 
was  the  proper  state  of  mind — as  the  manr 
stories  of  the  lady  who  was  a  visitor  in  the 
Berkshires  some  years  ago  when  the  weB- 
known  "  gentleman  burglars  "  (said  to  be  Har- 
vard graduates,  since  they  used  such  good 
English)  entered  some  thirty  houses  in  Lenox 
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and  Stockbridge.  In  one  of  them  there  lived 
alone  a  typical  woman  of  sNew  England,  a 
woman  who  bought  a  pistol  and  proposed  to 
use  it.  She  awoke  one  night  to  find  one  of 
the  burglars  in  her  room.  "Sir/'  she  said, 
'*  I  am  armed  " — pointing  her  pistol  at  him. 
"So  am  I,  madam,"  he  replied,  pointing  his 
own  pistol  at  her ;  "  and  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  I  think  a  pistol  is  very  danger- 
ous in  a  woman's  hand ;  she  is  so  apt,  through 
inexperience,  to  harm  herself  with  it ;"  and 
before  she  quite  knew  what  he  was  doing  he 
had  taken  it  from  her.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  loot  the  jewelry-case  on  her  dressing-table, 
"  Oh,  don't  take  that,"  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
picked  up  a  particular  ring ;  "  it  was  a  present 
from  my  dead  mother!"  " Certainly  not, 
madam,"  he  replied.  •*  If  you  have  any  sen- 
timental attachment  for  this  particular  ring,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  deprive  you  of  it " — and 
he  laid  it  back.  "Now,"  he  said,  as  he 
looked  at  a  desk,  "  it  would  be  too  bad  to 
smash  so  pretty  a  piece  of  workmanship  as 
that.  While  I  withdraw  to  the  hall  you  can 
put  on  your  bath-robe  and  slippers,  and  un- 
lock the  drawer  in  it  where  you  secreted  the 
money  you  drew  from  the  bank  to-day." 
She  actually  did  it  while  he  stepped  outside 
the  room.  -  Then,  as  he  took  his  departure, 
she  recovered  sufficient  courage  to  give  him 
a  lecture,  telling  him  it  was  a  shame  for  a 
man  of  his  brains  and  pluck  not  to  be  in  bet- 
ter business.  "Madam,"  he  replied,  "our 
ways  in  life  are  ordered  for  us  by  a  power 
that  is  mysteriously  inscrutable,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  such  as  we  should  choose  for 
ourselves."  And  with  that  he  was  gone.  It 
may  relieve  the  Spectator's  friends  to  know 
that  not  one  of  the  precious  trio  turned  out 
(when  caught  at  last)  to  be  either  a  college 
man  or  a  disguised  gentleman.  The  palaver 
was  only  a  trick  of  the  trade. 


The  telling  of  this  story,  whatever  the  gath- 
ering, always  led  to  a  discussion  of  th*  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  typical  woman  acted  when 
confronted  by  a  burglar.  Some  one  was 
usually  mean  enough  to  recall  the  story  of 
the  man  who  returned  at  night  to  his  lodging 
in  London  and  noticed  that  there  was  another 
man  under  the  bed.  Knowing  that  he  had 
no  money  to  speak  of,  nor  anything  else 
worth  the  stealing,  he-  went  calmly  to  bed  as 
usual,  without  disturbing  the  intruder.  Out 
of  gratitude  the  burglar  took  nothing  from 
his  room,  but  looted  all  the  other  rooms  in  the 
lodging-house.  Of  course  the  feminine  critic 
claimed  that  this  man  was  the  greatest  coward 
of  all,  since  he  saved  himself  an  unpleasant 
encounter  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-lodgers. 
No  woman*  it  was  declared,  would  be  as  mean, 
as  that. 


Then  some  one  struck  in  with  a  story 
which  at  least  the  men  present  regarded  as 
typically  feminine.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
woman  who  awoke  one  night  to  find  a  burglar 
in  her  room,  looking  over  her  jewelry  to  see 
what  of  it  was  worth  the  taking.  This  bur- 
glar, with  a  superabundance  of  reckless  con- 
fidence in  the  timidity  of  the  sex,  had  actually 
laid  his  pistol  down  on  a  table  within  the 
young  woman's  reach.  She  picked  it  up,  but 
he  saw  her  act  as  it  was  reflected  in  the  dress- 
ing-mirror. He  ran  for  the  window  and 
jumped.  She  fired  and  winged  him.  Then, 
losing  complete  control  of  herself,  she  rushed 
frantically  to  her  brother's  room,  shouting, 
"  I  have  killed  a  man !  I  have  killed  a  man !" 
The  brother's  room  was  quite  a  distance  off, 
so  that  he  did  not  hear  the  pistol,  and  he  put 
no  faith  in  her  story.  He  and  his  wife  tried 
to  persuade  her  that  she  had  merely  dreamed. 
But  she  swooned  away.  They  went,  how- 
ever, to  her  room,  and  discovered  that  the 
sash  was  gone,  the  burglar  having  carried  it 
with  him  when  he  jumped.  They  looked  out 
and  saw  him  writhing  on  the  ground  from 
the  bullet-wound,  he  had  received  and  the 
injury  of  his  fall,  cursing  the  while  the 
unmistakable  oaths  of  baffled  rage*  and 
chagrin. 


This  led  the  cynic  to  tell  the  true  story  of 
two  young  women,  sisters,  who  lived  with 
their  widowed  mother  in  a  small  country 
place.  There  had  been  some  attempts  at 
burglary,  and  not  a  few  tramps  around.  So 
one  day  the  sisters  decided  that  they  would 
not  leave  their  silver  in  the  dining-room,  but 
remove  it  upstairs.  They  got  a  large  clothes- 
basket  and  heaped  it  full  of  the  heavy  silver. 
By  their  united  efforts  they  tugged  it  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  when  the  elder  sister  stopped 
the  other.  "  Where  are  you  trying  to  take 
it?"  she  asked.  "Why,  to  your  room,  of 
course,  my  dear,"  replied  the  younger  sister. 
"  Not  by  any  means,"  replied  the  elder;  "  we 
will  take  it  to  your  room."  "  I  guess  not," 
said  the  younger ;  "  I  would  rather  lose  it 
than  have  it  there."  The  result  was  that 
they  left  it  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  in  handy 
form  for  the  burglar  to  examine  it  without 
inconvenience  and  carry  off  all  that  he  wanted 
of  it  The  next  day  they  took  it  back  to  the 
dining-room,  neither  making  any  comment; 
and  there  it  stayed  in  future,  as  it  always  had. 
And  the  cynic  smiled,  and  challenged  any 
one  present  to  beat  that  story  as  a  typical 
tale  of  the  way  the  feminine  mind  works  on 
the  burglar  question.  The  Spectator  does 
not  agree  with  the  cynic  that  the  story  is 
typical,  but  he  passes  it  along  as  amusingly 
exceptional  or  exceptionally  amusing,  as  his 
readers  prefer. 


The  New  School  of  American  History 

History  as  an  Educator  of  Public  Opinion 

By  Michael  A.  Mikkelscn 


XT  is  a  significant  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  leading  American 
historical  writers  of  the  day  belong 
to  the  professorial  class.  The  case  was 
different  a  generation  ago,  say  before  the 
Civil  War.  Washington  Irving,  Prescott, 
and  Hildreth  were  men  of  letters,  uniden- 
tified with  pedagogical  work.  George 
Bancroft,  Motley,  and  Parkman  likewise 
wrote  without  academic  connections. 
These,  it  is  true,  continued  their  literary 
activity  after  the  war;  nevertheless,  their 
fame  was  established  before  that  event, 
and  they  preserved  the  methods  of  the 
strictly  a$te-bellum  writers.  All  the  writ- 
ers mentioned  had  certain  characteristics 
in  common  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  existing  school  of  historians.  Tbeir 
aims  were  distinctly  literary,  and  their 
productions  assumed  the  form  of  genuine 
and  permanent  contributions  to  polite  lit- 
erature. They  excelled  in  tbe  portraiture 
of  individual  character,  and  in  the  narra- 
tion of  military  and  political,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  diplomatic,  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity of  national  psychology,  and  had 
little  insight  into  popular  movements, 
while  their  political  philosophy  as  well  as 
•their  interpretation  of  social  and  economic 
phenomena  was  extremely  crude.  The 
uncritical  Jacksonian  democracy  of  George 
Bancroft,  for  example,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  his  complete  mastery  of  military 
and  diplomatic  history.  The  actions  of 
individual  men  he  judges  correctly,  but 
the  motives  with  which  he  credits  the 
people — that  is,  men  in  their  collective 
capacity — are  strangely  visionary,  deduced 
not  from  the  experience  of  history,  but 
from  his  own  ideal  theory  of  democracy. 

The  circumstance  that  the  historians  of 
the  old  school  were  drawn  principally 
from  the  literary  class  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  historiography  was  in  a  primi- 
tive stage  of  development.  It  was  as  yet 
merely  a  branch  of  polite  letters,  not  a 

^       special  science.     A  classical  education, 
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with  some  knowledge  of  modern  languages, 
was  regarded  as  sufficient  preparation  for 
the  career  of  a  historian.  History  has 
since  developed  into  a  difficult  science 
whose  general  principles  cannot  be  mas- 
tered without  careful  study  of  a  number 
of  auxiliary  sciences  of  recent  origin,  such 
as  prehistoric  archaeology,  anthropology, 
sociology,  and  comparative  philology  and 
mythology.  The  technique  of  research 
has  also  been  reduced  to  a  system,  whose 
various  branches  are  known  under  learned 
names.  History  is  a  profession  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  three  or  four 
years'  special  study  in  some  university, 
and  the  members  of  this  profession  who 
command  the  best  facilities  for  original 
investigation  are  commonly  those  con- 
nected with  great  seats  of  learning. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  tbe  leading 
historical  writers  of  the  day  are  teachers. 
Fiske,  Winsor,  Von  Hoist,  Schouler,  and 
McMaster  derive  inspiration  from  college 
work,  while  Henry  Adams  and  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft  achieved  authorship  with- 
out academic  connections.  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  William  M.  Sloane,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  more  recently  made  their 
dlbut  in  the  magazines,  are  college  pro- 
fessors. Although  the  literary  quality  of 
Fiske's  works,  for  instance,  is  hardly,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  old- 
school  writers,  nevertheless  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  modern  historiography  that 
it  strives  less  after  artistic  effect  than  after 
sober  objective  truth.  It  is  more  cath- 
olic, analytical,  and  critical,  and  hence 
less  exalted  in  literary  tone. 

The  development  of  .  the  science  of 
history  has  secured  for  it  an  increasing 
importance  in  university  and  college  cur- 
ricula. It  is  only  about  twenty  years 
since  the  first  true  American  university 
was  opened.  Now  there  ar*  at  least 
half  a  dozen  worthy  the  name,  and  each 
has  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  highly 
organized  historical  department,  con- 
ducted by  investigators  whose  fame  and 
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scholarship  are  inferior  to  none  in  their 
specialty  abroad.  Under  pressure  from 
the  universities  the  colleges  have  enlarged 
and  differentiated  their  historical  courses, 
and  few  colleges  are  so  small  as  -  not 
to  have  at  least  one  historical  specialist 
in  the  faculty.  University  methods  are 
being  copied,  including  the  lecture  system, 
seminary  work,  and  practice  in  original 
research.  Improvement  in  the  college 
course  has  raised  the  requirements  for 
admission.  The  uniform  entrance  re- 
quirements adopted  last  year  by  Cornell, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Princeton  call 
for  one  year's  work  of  three  periods  a 
week  in  United  States  history,  and 
demand  notes  and  digests  of  reading  out- 
side the  text-book,  together  with  inde- 
pendent investigations  of  limited  topics 
based  on  "  original  material  where  avail- 
able." The  method  of  instruction  im- 
plied in  these  requirements — the  so-called 
library  method — can  be  practiced  only  by 
a  special  student  of  history,  and  gradu- 
ates of  university  seminaries  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  as  teachers  in  the  - 
more  progressive  secondary  schools. 

To  summarize,  history  is  a  special 
science,  and  the  experts  in  this  science, 
consisting  as  yet  chiefly  of  college  and 
university  professors,  form  a  numerous 
body,  which  is  destined  to  receive  con 
siderable  iocrease  from  a  general  intro- 
duction of  the  library  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  ask,  What  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  school  of  history  on 
public  opinion  ? 

The  presence  in  the  community  of  a 
numerous  class  of  professional  historical 
scientists  has  given  rise  to  a  body  of 
expert  opinion  on  practical  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Among  historians  may, 
for  our  purpose,  be  included  teachers  of 
political  economy,  as  "history  has  grown 
economic  and  economics  historical."  This 
expert  opinion,  published  directly  by  the 
professorial  class,  is  further  disseminated 
by  college  and  university  bred  editors, 
clergymen,  and  lawyers,  and  through  the 
political  activity  of  the  better-educated 
youth.  The  "college  professor"  has 
come  to  be  a  recognized  force  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  he  "it  is  who  has  given 
the  impulse  toward  reform  in  respect  of 
party  methods,  the  civil  service,  munici- 


pal government,  the  tariff,  and  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
politician  does  not  lead,  but  is  led  by, 
public  opinion.  The  real  leader,  in  so 
far  as  opinion  is  a  free  agent,  is  the 
academic  student  of  politics,  and  his 
leadership  is  the  more  readily  accepted 
because  it  is  wholly  disinterested.  Presi- 
dent Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Andrew  D.  White,  ex-President  of  Cornell, 
who  were  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land to  the  Venezuela  Commission,  are 
accomplished  historians ;  President  Low, 
of  Columbia,  who  served  on  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter  Commission,  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  municipal  govern- 
ment; Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment and  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Police  Commission,  and  Senator  Lodge, 
sometime  professor  at  Harvard,  have 
achieved  solid  fame  as  historical  writers. 
The  growing  political  influence  of  the 
professorial  class  is  a  most  hopeful  fea- 
ture of  American  democracy.  This  influ- 
ence is  bound  to  increase  very  materially 
with  improvement  in  quality  and  increase 
in  amount  of  historical  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools,  which  have  hitherto 
slighted  history,  including  political  econ- 
omy and  civil  government,  for  mathe- 
matics, languages,  and  natural  science. 

Again,  the  influence  of  the  new  school 
of  history  on  public  opinion  is  to  encour- 
age civic  rather  than  military  habits  of 
thought  on  questions  relating  to  foreign 
politics.  The  old-school  historians,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  glorified  war 
and  diplomacy,  holding  up  the  soldier 
and  the  aggressive  diplomat  as  pre-emi- 
nent types  of  patriotism.  Their  writings 
served  to  perpetuate  a  military  concep- 
tion of  National  honor.  The  flag  might 
not  be  "  hauled  down  "  or  "  insulted,"  no 
matter  whether  it  represented  the  Nation 
or  served  as  a  cloak  to  the  designs  of  some 
irresponsible  filibuster.  Prosaic,  law-abid- 
ing citizens  were  ready  to  welcome  for- 
eign war  as  a  training-school  for  manly 
virtues.  The  writers  of  the  new  school 
view  history  from  the  economic  and  soci- 
ological standpoint,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  professional  soldier ;  and  re- 
gard war  as  justifiable  only  in  the  same 
sense  that  slaughter  in  self-defense  is  jus- 
tifiable. The  tendency  of  their  writings 
is  in  favor  of  international  law  and  courts 
of  arbitration ;  and  it  was  not  by  accident 
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that  over  one-half  of  the  principal  speak-    college  presidents  and  professors,  for  tfee 
era  at  the  American  Conference  on  Inter-    colleges  to-day  most  truly  represent  i 
national  Arbitration  at  Washington  were    tific  historical  opinion. 


The  Threefold  Message  of  the  Gospel f 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.— 1  John  L  7, 8, 9. 

IN  the  first  verses  of  this  chapter  John 
has  declared  what  we  might  call  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  :  only  he 
has  not  declared  it  as  a  doctrine,  he  has 
declared  it  as  a  personal  experience. 

That  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
.which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of 
life;  (for  the  life  was  manifested,  and*  we 
have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show 
unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the 
Father,' and  was  manifested  unto  us;)  that 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we 
unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
with  us :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 

He  declares,  then,  that  so  much  of  the 
eternal  and  the  infinite  as  can  be  mani- 
fested to  men,  so  much  of  it  as  can 
enshrine  itself  in  a  human  life,  so  much 
as  can  be  disclosed  in  the  short  epoch  of 
a  human  biography,  has  so  enshrined  it- 
self, has  been  so  disclosed,  has  been  so 
manifested.  "We  know,"  he  says,  "we 
have  seen,  we  have  handled,  we  have 
walked  with  him,  we  speak  of  that  which 
we  do  know." 

This  is  John's  declaration  of  the  ad- 
vent, and  out  of  that  declaration  of  the 
advent  grow  three  statements — nay,  three 
experiences:  the  experience  of  sin,  the 
experience  of  grace,  and  the  experience 
of  glory.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  these  three 
experiences,  of  sin,  of  grace,  and  of  glory, 
as  they  are  revealed  to  us  if  we  look 
upon  him  who  is  the  great  Revelator,  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the 
Word,  handled,  seen,  walking  among  men. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  "if  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 

1  Sermon  preached  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Advent  Sunday  morning,  1896.  Reported  by 
Henry  Winans,  and  revised  by  the  author. 


and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  Sin  is  an 
awful  fact  It  is  not  to  be  minimized, 
explained  away,  or  treated  with  a  kind  of 
charity  which  ignores  the  truth.  Sin  is 
not  an  imperfection;  it  is  not  an  igno- 
rance ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  immaturity, 
just  as  a  small  boy  is  not  the  same  as  a 
wicked  man.  Wickedness  is  one  thing; 
rawness  and  immaturity  is  another ;  the 
two  are  not  to  be  confounded.  Igno- 
•  ranee  is  not  sin  ;  the  inability  to  under- 
stand law  is  not  sin.  Sin  is  lawlessness ; 
it  is  violation  of  the  law;  it  is  doing 
that  which  we  know  to  be  wrong  when 
we  might  do  that  which  is  right  Sin  is 
not  doing  or  being  that  which  we  are 
compelled  to  do  or  be.  When  a  man 
says  of  himself,  "  I  cannot  help  it,"  he 
declares  that  he  is  not  a  sinner.  If  he 
cannot  help  it  then  he  is  not  in  that  act  a 
sinner.  No  man  sins  when  he  does  that 
which  he  really  cannot  help.  Sin  is  not 
weakness,  it  is  not  ignorance  ;  it  is  doing 
what  we  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  in 
our  inmost  conscience,  to  be  wrong.  "  We 
have  followed  too  much  the  devices  and 
the  desires  of  our  own  hearts,  we  have 
offended  against  God's  holy  laws,  we 
have  left  undone  the  things  that  we  ought 
to  have  done,  and  we  have  done  the 
things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  there  is  no  health  in  us " — that  is 
the  great  catholic  confession  of  sin. 

Now,  take  for  a  moment  the  life  and 
character  of  Christ  and  look  at  it,  and,  as 
you  look  at  it,  see  if  before  that  supreme 
figure  all  the  excuses  we  make  for  sin  do 
not  flee  away.  Can  you  conceive  that 
Peter  could  stand  before  Christ  and  say, 
"  It  is  true  I  denied  thee,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  disciples  forsook  thee  and  fled"? 
Or  that  he  could  say,  "  It  is  true  I  was  a 
coward,  but  that  is  the  way  I  was  made"? 
Or  that  he  could  say,  "  I  denied  thee,  but 
Ididnotthipk"?  Can  you  conceive  Peter 
standing  before  that  supreme,  pure,  noble, 
divine  figure,  and  offering  any  of  these 
common  excuses  that  drop  from  our  lips 
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so  easily  ?  Nay,  will  you  stand  before  him 
yourself  and  do  it  ?  Will  you  call  him  up  in 
imagination  before  yourself  this  morning 
and  say  to  him,  "  I  could  not  help  it," 
"  Other  people  do  it,"  "  I  forgot,"  or  any 
such  miserable  shield  against  your  con- 
d  earning  conscience  ?  Let  his  life  pass  for 
a  moment  in  panorama  before  you ;  then  let 
your  life  pass  for  a  moment  in  panorama 
before  you — the  things  you  have  done  this 
last  week,  the  ,  things  you  have  said,  the 
bitter  words  that  have  dropped  from  your 
tongue,  the  evil  that  was  in  your  heart, 
the  evil  imaginations  in  which  you  in- 
dulged— write  the  story  out,  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  evil — and  then  write 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  then 
put  the  two  before  you  and  compare  them, 
and  answer  to  him,  nay,  answer  to  your 
selves,  the  question,  If  it  be  true  that  the 
way  in  which  Christ  walked  is  the  right 
way,  have  you  and  I  not  erred  and  strayed 
from  his  ways  like  lost  sheep  ?  If  to  fol- 
low Christ  is  the  summation  of  all  the  law, 
have  you  and  I  not  offended  against  God's 
holy  law  ?  If  to  do  what  Christ  did  in  the 
spirit  in  which  Christ  acted,  if  that  is 
to  be  righteous,  have  you  and  I  not  left 
undone  the  things  we  ought  to  have  done, 
and  done  the  things  we  ought  not  to  have 
done  ?  Let  us  for  a  moment  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  not  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  a  dread,  threatening 
justice,  not  driven  there  by  awe  or  terror, 
but  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Christ 
as  he  judged  while  he  was  upon  the  earth, 
and  then  see  whether  we  also  will  not  say, 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us." 

The  second  lesson  which  John  draws 
from  the  incarnation — or,  rather,  the 
second  experience  which  in  John's  heart 
grows  out  of  his  faith  in  the  Word  of  God 
which  he  has  seen  and  handled  and  walked 
with — is  the  experience  of  grace.  "  If 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness."  Let  us  try  and 
see  for  a  moment  what  this  means—1-"  for- 
giveness." Penitence  is  certainly  not 
fear  of  punishment — we  all  know  that : 
then  forgiveness  is  not  the  remission  of 
punishment — we  ought  all  to  know  that. 
To  be  forgiven  is  not  to  be  let  go  from 
penalty,  any  more  than  to  be  penitent  is 
to  be  afraid  of  penalty.    To  be  penitent 


is  to  hate  the  sin,  to  hate  the  covetousness, 
the  pride,  the  vanity,  the  illicit  imagina- 
tion, the  wrong  act,  the  cowardly  deed, 
the  wrathful  word ;  and  to  be  forgiven  is 
to  be  cleansed  from  the  things  we  hate. 
Forgiveness  is  cleansing.  This  lies  in 
the  very  meaning  of  the  original  Greek 
word  ;  for  the  word  rendered  forgiveness 
in  the  Greek  is  always  remission — send- 
ing away.  To  forgive  is  to  send  away. 
The  Bible  never,  from  cover  to  cover, 
puts  together  the  two  words — remission 
and  penalty.  Nowhere,  from  cover  to 
cover,  does  it  promise  the  remission  of 
penalty;  and  again  and  again  it  does 
promise  the  remission  of  sins.  "The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  " — what  ? — 
delivers  us  from  all  punishment  ?  That  is 
not  what  he  says — "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
"  This  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  " 
of  what ?— -stripes ?  penalty?  suffering? 
That  is  not  what  he  says — "  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sin."  This  is 
the  grace  that  John  sees  when  he  looks 
up  into  the  face  of  the  Christ  He  sees, 
not  some  one  who  has  come  to  take 
penalty  off  from  him ;  what  he  sees  is  a 
physician,  who  has  come  to  take  disease 
away  from  him;  and  when  he  cries, 
"  There  is  no  health  in  me,"  he  looks  up 
into  4ttfc  face  of  this  Christ  and  says,  "  I 
see  OtW  who  will  put  health  in  me;"  and 
when  he  says,  "  I  have  left  undone  the 
things  that  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  I 
have  done  the  things  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  me," 
he  looks  up  into  the  face  of  this  Christ, 
and  sees  in  this  Christ  a  power  that  will 
enable  him  to  do  the  things  he  ought  to 
do,  and  will  make  him  strong  to  do  the 
things  he  has  left  undone  ;  and  when  he 
says,  "I  have  erred  and  strayed  from 
God's  way  like  lost  sheep,"  he  sees  this 
Christ,  and,  following  him,  he  says,  "  I 
have  found  one  whom  if  I  follow  will 
enable  me  to  walk  in  the  way,  and  not  to 
err  and  stray  from  it."  This  is  what  he 
means.     It  is  the  cleansing  from  sin. 

This  interpretation  does  not  rest  on  a 
single  writer,  nor  on  a  single  text ;  it 
rests  on  the  whole  Gospel  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
pages  of  the  Bible,  through  the  various 
books  in  the  Bible,  and  through  the  vari- 
ous messages  coming  through  poet  and 
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historian  and  philosopher  and  teacher. 
There  is  a  splendid  unity  which  joins 
these  books  together  and  makes  them 
convey  one  great  message  to  the  woild, 
and  this  one  message  is  the  message  of 
forgiveness.  The  world  was  longing  for 
some  power  that  would  pluck  the  torment 
of  remorse  out  of  human  hearts.  This  is 
the  grace  which  John  sees — a  power  that 
will  pluck  the  poison  of  remorse  out  of 
human  hearts.  The  world,  in  its  weak- 
ness, has  longed  for  a  power  that  will 
enable  it  to  stand,  and,  having  done  all, 
still  to  stand.  This  is  the  grace  which 
John  sees — a  power -that  will  enable  a 
man  to  stand  and  be  no  coward  in  life's 
battle,  but  a  hero.  The  world  has  longed 
for  some  power  which  will  undo  man's 
own  undoing,  set  him  on  his  feet  again, 
and  enable  him  to  begin  again.  How 
many  men  have  said,  "  O  that  I  might 
begin  my  life  over  again  1"  and  how  few 
come  to  that  promise  of  the  Gospel, 
"  You  can  be  born  again,  and  begin  your 
life  over  again."  This  is  the  Gospel. 
Thy  sins  that  have  been  committed  are  as 
if  they  were  not.  They  are  like  a  cloud 
which  the  sun  has  blotted  out  of  the 
heavens.  They  are  like  a  burden  once 
carried  on  the  back  but  now  buried  in 
the  depth  of  the  sea.  They  are  like  a 
record  in  a  book,  the  book  of  God's  own 
remembrance,  blotted  out  and  remembflri 
no  more  forever.  These  are  the  Sfljp- 
tural  emblems  of  God's  forgiveness.  And 
if  on  this  Sunday  any  man  or  woman  or 
any  child  has  come  into  this  church,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  done  the  things  I  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  I  have  left  undone 
the  things  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  there 
is  no  health  in  me ;  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
me  to  care;  I  have  tried  again  and  again, 
and  every  time  I  have  stumbled  and  fallen, 
and  there  is  no  use  to  begin  over  again," 
to  such  I  repeat  this  experience  of  John, 
"He  forgiveth  our  sins" — that  is,  he 
cleansetb,  he  taketh  them  away.  Do  you 
remember  the  words  of  that  other  John, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  ?  Still  we  be- 
little these  splendid  promises  of  the  proph- 
ets of  olden  time.  That  text  we  have 
read  as  though  John  said,  "  He  takes  away 
the  punishmentirom  a  part  of  the  world ;" 
or,  "  He  takes*  away  some  sins  from 
some  men  in  the  world."  No,  that  is  not 
it    This  Advent  Sunday  witnesses,  at- 


tests, celebrates  this :  That  he  has  come 
that  he  may  lift  off  the  whole  burden  of 
sin  from  the  whole  race  of  humanity,  car- 
rying on  his  medicinal  work  until  the  end 
has  come  and  the  Lamb  of  God  has  taken 
away  the  sin  from  the  world. 

And  then,  because  John  experiences 
this  sense  of  sin  which  he  does  not  mini- 
mize or  shroud  or  veil,  and  this  forgive- 
ness which  cleanses  from  sin,  and  this  jus- 
tice of  God,  not  one  to  be  appeased  by  sac- 
rifice, but  a  justice  of  God  which  cleanses 
men  from  injustice,  cleanses  them  because 
he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins — for  justice  is  but  a  means,  mercy  is 
the  end,  and  all  punishment  and  all  law 
is  for  the  development  of  pure,  righteous, 
and  noble  character — because  John  sees 
this,  therefore  he  sees  the  glory  which  re- 
sults from  this  cleansing.  "  Our  fellow- 
ship," he  says,  "  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ"  FeDowship — 
I  turn  to  Webster's  dictionary  to  ask 
what  fellowship  means.  "  Mutual  asso- 
ciation of  persons  on  equal  and  friendly 
terms ;  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse." 
Stop  for  one  moment  and  think  of  it 
Christ  has  come  into  the  world  that  you 
and  I  may  have  frequent  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  God  on  equal  terms ;  no 
longer  serving  him  as  a  servant,  no  longer 
in  bondage  to  him,  no  longer  under  fear. 
His  son ;  his  bride.  "  Frequent  and  fa- 
miliar intercourse:"  we  able  to  talk  to 
him — that  is  prayer ;  he  able  to  talk  with 
us — that  is  inspiration;  and  these  two, 
prayer  and  inspiration,  talking  to  him  and 
getting  the  answer  back,  the  intercourse 
of  the  human  with  the  divine.  And  this 
a  frequent  and  a  familiar  intercourse.  Or 
I  turn  from  the  English  to  the  Greek,  and 
there  I  find  this  thought  still  more  clearly 
and  still  more  strongly  expressed,  for 
the  Greek  word  is  that  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  relation  between  husband  and 
wife.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man 
to  say,  "  I  can  be  a  son  of  God,"  and  yet 
that  is  not  the  greatest;  there  is  some- 
thing that  lies  even  beyond  that  when 
God  says  in  the  Old  Testament!  and 
Christ  repeats  it  in  the  New,  "lam  mar- 
ried to  you,"  "  You  and  I  take  one  an- 
other for  our  companions,"  "We  walk 
together  in  an  equality  of  love."  That  is 
the  Greek  thought  of  fellowship— the 
New  Testament  thought  and  the  Old 
Testament  thought    It  does  not  stand  in 
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one  figure  only,  it  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  as  a  term,  not  of  doctrine,  not 
of  philosophy,  but  of  experience.  Christ 
is  the  way,  and  we  walk  in  him.  Christ  is 
a  garment,  and  we  put  him  on.  Christ 
is  bread,  and  we  eat  him.  Christ  is  a 
temple,  and  we  dwell  in  him.  And  then 
these  three  figures  of  Paul :  We  were  in 
slavery,  now  we  are  emancipated.  We 
were  dead,  he  has  come,  spoken  at  the 
grave,  the  stone  has  been  rolled  away, 
and  we  have  come  out:  into  the  light  and 
the  life  again.  We  were  alone,  he  has 
made  us  his  companions,  asked  us  to 
become  his  bride,  and  we  have  gone  to 
living  with  him,  taking  on  his  name,  and 
walking  in  loyalty  of  affection  with  him. 


This  is  the  threefold  message  which 
John  finds  in  the  Advent:  Sin — separa- 
tion from  God;  forgiveness — restoration 
to  God;  fellowship — oneness  with  God. 
Christ  has  come  to  earth  and  walked 
among  men,  in  order  that  he  might  bring 
the  world  of  men  to  him  and  we  might 
walk  with  him ;  that  all  we  hate  in  our- 
selves might  be  cleansed  away ;  that  we 
might  be  made  children  of  God ;  yea,  that 
we  might  be  married  to  God  and  walk 
with  him  in  frequent  and  familiar  inter- 
course, as  the  wife  walks  with  her  hus- 
band, looking  to  no  one  can  imagine 
what  glory  in  the  future,  when  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is,  because  we  shall  be 
like  him. 


The  World's  Fair  in  Stockholm 

By  W.  S.  Harwood 


THE  other  day  I  asked  a  restaurant 
waiter  on  the  grounds  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  this  rare  old  city 
of  Stockholm  if  he  could  tell  me  where  I 
could  find  Bellmann's  tree,  under  which 
the  famous  poet-composer  used  to  sit  and 
meditate,  and  perhaps  outline  some  of  tbe 
songs  which  have  made  him  so  very  dear 
to  the  Swedish  heart.  An  American  lady 
was  anxious  to  find  the  spot,  and  I  had 
volunteered  to  find  out,  telling  her  that  it 
would  not  be  five  minutes  before  I  found 
some  one  who  could  tell  me  in  English. 

The  waiter  could  not  speak  English, 
neither  could  he  respond  in  German,  and 
I  was  yet  too  unsteady  on  my  feet  in 
Swedish  to  approach  him  in  his  native 
tongue.  But  the  words  of  inquiry  were 
scarce  uttered  before  a  gentleman  stepped 
forward  from  a  table  where  he  was  sit- 
ting, hurriedly  drank  down  his  glass  of 
beer  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
sipped  leisurely,  and  said  in  quite  plain 
English : 

"I  understand  you,  sir.  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  the  Bellmann 
oak." 

And  he  piloted  the  way  through  a  maze 
of  graveled  paths  in  the  beautiful  Skansen 
grounds,  describing  here  and  there,  in 
evident  delight,  points  of  especial  interest, 
until  at  last,  after  a  twenty-minute  walk, 
we  "reached  the  great  gnarled  oak  trunk, 
still  bearing  some  of  the  same  kind  of 


greenery  that  adorned  it  many  a  decade 
ago  when  it  was  a  shade  for  the  poet. 

Then,  with  the  politest  of  Swedish  bows, 
the  gentleman  disappeared,  and  I  shall 
probably  never  get  a  chance  to  thank  him 
again. 

I  have  related  this  incident  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  treatment  which  a  foreigner, 
and  especially  an  American,  is  constantly 
receiving  on  the  grounds  of  this  great 
Exposition. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  a  great  Exposition, 
far  greater  in  its  scope  and  far  more  in- 
teresting in  its  constant  variety  and  unfail- 
ing picturesqueness  than  any  one  can 
realize  who  has  not  studied  it  on  the 
spot.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Expo- 
sition is  placed  are  of  ample  dimensions 
and  of  pleasing  variety — river  frontage, 
magnificent  hills  overlooking  the  city,  lit- 
tle lakes  and  streams,  wooded  places 
where  the  pine  is  fragrant  in  this  wonder- 
ful June  air,  patches  of  green  meadow- 
land,  parked  places  in  the  very  heart  of 
tbe  grounds — at  every  point  admirable  for 
location.  It  is  an  island  on  which  the 
Exposition  rests,  one  of  the  seven  on 
which  the  city  of  Stockholm  is  built,  this 
beautiful  Venice  of  the  North.  Indeed, 
Stockholm  deserves  its  name  "beautiful," 
and  were  it  not  for  wandering  from  the 
Exposition  I  should  be  sorely  tempted  to 
tell  you  something  of  the  attractions  of 
this  bright,  clean,  beautiful,  historic  place. 
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In  the  midway  portion  of  the  vast 
grounds  stands  the  Industrial  Hall,  the 
central  building  of  the  Fair,  while  on 
either  side  are  many  buildings  devoted  to 
the  fisheries,  to  mining,  to  forestry,  to 
manufactures,  electricity,  army  and  navy 
displays,  sports-  and  tourists'  affairs,  and 
so  on.  The  buildings  are  commodious  in 
size,  and,  like  everything  else  one  sees 
about  the  'Exposition,  picturesque.  The 
progress,  the  history,  the  ancient  and 
modern  civilization  of  these  people  of  the 
North,  are  shown  in  a  fascinating  manner 
in  these  great  buildings.  It  seems  to  be 
the  intent  of  every  exhibitor  and  of  every 
director  of  a  Government  or  city  or  pro- 
vincial exhibit  to  make  the  unique  and 
picturesque  prominent  The  result  is 
highly  pleasing.  One  must  go  away  from 
this  Exposition  charmed  with  the  good 
taste,  delighted  with  the  novelty,  fasci- 
nated by  the  picturesqueness  of  it  all. 

I  may  not  more  than  mention  these 
many  buildings  of  this  Exposition,  includ- 
ing all  that  is  best  in  the  varied  life  of  the 
people  of  Sweden,  of  Norway,  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Russia — noting  in  passing  that 
the  Exposition  is  being  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people,  not  only  from  these 
lands,  but  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe — 
and  then  give  some  impressions  of  two  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Ex- 
position, which  American  readers  shall 
never  see  elsewhere  than  in  this  beautiful 
city.  Architecture  and  exhibits  you  may 
see  at  any  fair,  but  Skansen  and  Gamla 
Stockholm  you  will  never  see  unless  you 
come  here. 

Gamla  Stockholm,  or  Old  Stockholm,  a 
part  of  the  Exposition  proper,  is  a  city  by 
itself.  It  is  a  representation,  exact  in  all 
its  details  even  to  the  drawbridge  chains 
and  the  filigree  work  of  the  ancient  shop 
signs,  of  the  Stockholm  of  1593.  Old 
prints,  historical  mention,  and,  in  the 
older  portion  of  the  present  city,  the  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  buildings,  have  given 
material  for  the  representation  of  the 
city  as  it  was  three  hundred  and  four 
years  ago.  The  shops  along  the  narrow, 
straggling  streets  are  dark  and  gloomy, 
save  for  the  light  which  comes  in  through 
quaint  squares  of  leaded  glass ;  the  same 
gay-clad  shopgirls  and  swaggering  guards 
and  breastplated  warriors  and  helmeted 
gunners  and  blouse-belted  burghers  that 
made  the  ancient  life  vivid  and  full  of 


color  walk  and  talk  about  the  cobble- 
stone lanes  as  in  the  older  centuries. 
The  same  square  market-place  is  there, 
with  its  que^r  pole  adorned  with  an 
ancient  citizen,  and  having  at  its  base 
the  iron  collar  for  the  neck  of  him  whose 
back  was  made  red  with  the  stripes  of  pun- 
ishment. In  the  windows  you  will  see 
the  workmen — iron-workers  beating  out 
fine  decorative  pieces  for  signs  or  gates 
or  doors  or  weather-vane  ornamentation, 
modelers  in  clay  making  crude  portrait 
busts  "while  you  wait,"  wood-workers 
carving  quaintly,  shop-girls  and  waiters  at 
table,  and  the  inevitable  barmaid  selling 
wares  that  are  not  as  old  but  quite  as 
deadly  as  those  which  the  ancient  people 
dispensed  and  drank. 

The  old  church,  aged  and  weather-worn, 
the  "Three  Crowns,"  the  old  hall  of  jus- 
tice, the  turreted  entrance,  the  moat,  the 
drawbridge,  are  there ;  even  the  strange 
iron  cannon,  that  look  as  though  they 
might  as  easily  shoot  one  way  as  the  other, 
stand  before  the  thick  walls  and  point 
their  angry  noses  out  through  embrasured 
portholes.  There  are  turrets  and  sally- 
port, parapet  and  keep — all  the  essentials 
of  the  walled  city ;  and,  within,  the  ancient 
life  is'lived  day  by  day  and  night  by  night 
as  it  was  lived  in  centuries  gone  by. 

And  Skansen — wh'o  shall  describe 
Skansen,  the  home  of  the  peasantry, 
the  playground  of  as  quaintly  garbed  a 
concourse  of  people  as  ever  met  before — 
Skansen,  never  twice  alike.  Hundreds  of 
peasants  from  all  the  North  have  come 
here  to  visit  the  Fair,  and  they  make 
Skansen  much  their  home.  It  is  a  park 
really,  a  permanent  attraction,  in  all  its 
museum  features,  of  the  city  of  Stockholm, 
and  incorporated  into  the  present  Exposi- 
tion much  in  manner — but  wholly  differ- 
ent in  scope — as  the  Midway  Plaisance 
was  incorporated  into  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago.  The  director  of  the  museum, 
Dr.  Hazelius,  one  of  the  foremost  eth- 
nologists and  historical  experts  of  Europe, 
has  given  to  Skansen  the  character  of  a 
great  open-air  museum,  with  birds  and 
animals  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
buildings  of  the  past  centuries  purchased 
in  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  Northland, 
even  far  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  brought 
bodily  here  for  object-lessons,  with  col- 
lections of  rare  and  curious  relics  of  the 
viking  days. 
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All  these  you  may  study  at  leisure — 
that  is,  you  will  study  them  if  you  are  not 
drawn  away  from  the  interesting  past  by 
the  fascinating  present  It  probably 
will  not  make  any  particular  difference 
what  your  views  on  dancing  are,  you  will 
start  at  the  sound  of  the  mellow  key-harp, 
a  quaint  instrument  something  like  a 
violin,  played  by  a  strange-garbed  old 
man ;  and  before  you  realize  what  you  are 
doing  you  are  watching  with  rare  delight 
the  peasant  dancers  who  have  gathered 
in  the  all-night  twilight  to  dance  the  fig- 
ures of  their  far-away  homes.  All  night 
the  twilight  lasts  in  these  late  June  days, 
and  last  night,  when  I  went  to  bed,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  I  could  read  a  newspaper  in 
the  open  air  with  ease.  I  could  find  only 
one  faint  star  in  the  clear  sky  at  midnight. 

It  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  color  that 
these  peasant  dancers  present — red  and 
blue  and  green  and  white  and  yellow, 
mixed  in  such  endless  variety  in  skirts 
and  bodices  and  caps  and  broad  leather 
belts  and  aprons,  it  is  enough  to  make 
one  wonder  where  all  the  rest  of  the 
world's  colors  may  be.  The  apron  is 
brilliant  if  no  other  part  of  the  garb  is— 
usually  striped  in  red,  white,  green,  and 
yellow,  and  worn  on  all  occasions.  The 
bodices  are  brilliant,  too,  some  of  them 
green,  some  in  figured  silk  with  crudely 
or  beautifully  worked  flowers.  The  skirts 
are  usually  of  one  solid  color — though  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  one  in  black — black 
has  no  place  in  the  holiday  finery  of  the 
Northland  peasant  girl.  The  men  are 
gorgeous  and  fantastic.  I  saw  one  smart 
swain,  evidently  a  dandy  of  the  more 
pronounced  type,  who  wore  a  stiff,  tall 
black  hat  with  a  cockade  as  big  as  a 
rooster's  tail,  a  scarlet  coat  with  large 
gold  buttons,  a  pair  of  elkskin  knee- 
breeches,  ornamented  with  red  and  white 
rosettes  where  they  joined  the  flaring 
purple  stockings.  His  waistcoat  was  of 
figured  yellow  silk.  A  scarlet  tanager 
would  have  shown  pale  had  he  flitted  by 
this  gay  specimen  of  peasant  chivalry. 
Many  of  the  men  wear  black  coats 
trimmed  with  red,  and  black  hats  with 
enormous  brims  bearing  a  band  of  scarlet 
which  falls  below  the  crown  in  two  crim- 
son balls  that  take  the  place  of  tassels. 
They  wear  leather  knee-breeches  of 
elkskin  or  heavy  sheepskin,  and  some 
of  them  wear  aprons  of  reddish-brown 


leather  reaching  from  the  chin  to  the 
knees.  Gorgeous  vests  are  worn  by  some 
of  the  men,  fairly]  outrivaling  the  bodices 
of  the  girls. 

Processions  on  special  days  are  a  fea- 
ture of  Skansen.  I  saw  one  which  was 
picturesque  beyond  measure.  Six  mail- 
clad  warriors  rode  at  the  head,  their 
horses  clad  also  in  steel,  and  the  armor 
the  real  article  kept  in  the  museum  proper. 
After  them  came  spearmen  of  the  time  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  then  bowmen  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  bearing  iron  and 
wood  bows  ashoulder — strangely  dressed 
men  in  wide  black  hats,  yellowish  coats, 
belted  at  the  waist  and  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  on  the  back  with  bands  of  white 
leather,  pantaloons  big  and  flapping, 
mouse-colored  to  the  knee  and  black  to 
the  feet  from  the  knee.  Then  came  the 
musicians,  quaintly  garbed,  and  after 
them  the  throng  of  peasants,  indescribably 
brilliant  in  their  scarlet  and  yellow  and 
blue  and  purple  apparel. 

On  Midsummer  Eve  and  Midsummer 
Day,  the  f6te-time  of  all  the  twelvemonth 
to  these  Northland  peoples,  the  festivities 
were  kept  up  almost  without  ceasing  for 
thirty-six  hours,  beginning  with  the  mid- 
summer-pole dances,  something  like  a 
May-pole  dance,  only  on  a  far  more  exten- 
sive scale,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  observance  of  St.  John's 
Day,  the  24th  of  June.  Dances,  intro- 
ducing the  peculiar  steps  and  features  of 
the  peasants  from  all  parts  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Lapland,  processions,  feasts, 
songs,  recitations  of  heroic  sagas,  merry- 
making and  gayety  at  every  turn — it  was 
an  occasion  the  counterpart  of  which  one 
might  seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Nearly  every  day  the  good  King  comes 
to  the  Exposition,  often  with  him  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  people  gather  about 
the  royal  carriages  in  small  groups,  and 
respectfully  and  decorously  greet  their 
sovereign,  but  with  no  grand  rush  and 
push  to  see  him,  no  yells  and  cheers,  for 
he  is  as  familiar  a  figure  on  the  streets 
of  Stockholm  as  President  McKinley  is 
in  Washington.  The  King  enjoys  going 
among  his  people,  and  they  enjoy  his  com- 
ing ;  and  certain  it  is  that  no  stronger  bond 
of  affection  exists  between  any  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  their  people. 

This,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
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picturesque  as  well  as  important  world's 
fairs  of  the  century,  is  now  well  underway, 
not  to  close  until  October.  It  is  worth 
traveling  six  thousand  miles  to  see  it;  it 


is  like  the  rare  blue  of  this  beautiful 
Swedish  sky — you  shall  rarely  see  a  cloud 
in  its  horizon. 

Stockholm,  June  28, 1897. 


The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions 

IV. — Mohammedanism 
By  the  Rev.  George  Washburn,  D.D. 

President  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople 


MOHAMMEDANISM  is  a  posi- 
tive religion  based  upon  .the 
Koran  and  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Mohammed.  The  Koran  is  believed 
to  be  literally  the  word  of  God,  communi- 
cated directly  to  the  Prophet,  and  written 
at  his  dictation.  It  is  inspired  not  only 
.verbally  but  in  punctuation,  and  although 
the  original  writings  were  destroyed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  it 
in  essentially  the  same  form  in  which  Mo- 
hammed left  it  All  Moslems  accept  it 
and  use  it,  believing  that  the  divine 
words  have  a  mystic  power  whether  they 
are  understood  or  not  If  translated,  it  is 
no  longer  the  word  of  God. 

But  it  is  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
Prophet  as  set  forth  by  the  Imams,  rather 
than  the  Koran,  which  is  the  practical 
basis  of  Mohammedanism,  and  controls 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  people.  Every 
effort  was  made  during  the  lifetime  of 
those  who  personally  knew  the  Prophet 
to  collect  and  record  all  the  incidents  of 
his  life  and  all  his  sayings.  These  were 
carefully  sifted,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
several  lives  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  col- 
lections of  traditions  in  regard  to  him, 
graded,  according  to  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony, into  several  classes.  The  division 
of  his  followers  into  Sunnis  and  Shiahs, 
and  of  these  into  a  multitude  of  contend- 
ing sects,  grew  out  of  the  question  of  the 
succession  to  the  Caliphat,  and  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  traditions.  Most  of 
the  Sunnis  are  followers  of  the  Imam 
Hanifa,  who  was  born  at  Kufa,  and  lived 
from  80  to  150  a.h.  He  was  the  great 
theologian  of  Islam.  He  based  his  teach- 
ing upon  the  Koran,  the  traditions  of  the 
sayings  and  acts  of  the  Prophet,  the  say- 
ings and  acts  of  the  earlier  Caliphs,  and 
logical  deductions  from  all  these.  It  is  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  philosophy,  the- 


ology, and  law,  and  is  the  chief  study  of 
the  Ulema  to  this  day.  There  are  rival 
systems  by  the  Imams  Shafei,  Malek,  and 
Hanbal,  but  they  have  few  followers.  It 
is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  any  dis- 
cussion of  these  systems  or  even  an  enu- 
meration of  the  hundreds  of  Mohammed- 
an sects,  but  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that,  whatever  one  may  think  of  die 
Koran,  it  plays  about  the  same  part  in 
Islam  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
modern  Judaism.  It  is  the  sacred  book, 
but  not  the  source  of  either  the  beliefs  or 
the  morals,  of  the  people. 

In  deciding  what  is  essential  to  a  relig- 
ion it  is  always  desirable  to  have  the  tes- 
timony of  some  one  who  professes  it,  and 
is  an  authority  recognized  by  his  co-relig- 
ionists. In  this  case  we  have  an  official 
letter,  written  ten  years  ago,  by  the  Sheik- 
ul-Islam,  the  highest  authority  possible, 
to  a  German  gentleman  who  had  written 
to  him  for  information  as  to  how  he  could 
become  a  Moslem.  I  quote  all  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  this  statement : 

The  religion  of  Islam  has  for  its  basis 
faith  in  the  unity  of  God  and  the  mission 
of  the  Prophet  If  you  declare  that  there  is 
one  God  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet, 
you  are  a  Mussulman  and  our  brother,  for  all 
true  believers  are  brethren. 

This  is  a  summary  definition  of  faith.  Now 
let  us  enter  into  its  development  Man,  who 
is  superior  to  the  other  animals  by  his  intelli- 
gence, has  been  created  out  of  nothing  to 
adore  his  Creator.  This  adoration  consists 
in  honoring  the  commands  of  God  and  ia 
sympathizing  with  his  creatures. 

To  enlighten  men  God  has  sent  the 
prophets  and  the  holy  Koran.  The  great- 
est of  all  the  prophets  was  Mohammed, 

All  the  prophets  threaten  their  followers 
with  a  Day  of  Judgment  So  it  is  necessary 
to  believe  that  the  dead  will  rise,  that  they 
will  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God  to 
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give  an  account,  that  the  elect  will  be  sent  to 
paradise  and  the  dammed  to  hell.  All  the 
acta  of  soldiers  in  a  holy  war  will  be  con- 
sidered as  prayer,  and  the  martyrs  will  go  to 
paradise  without  any  examination  into  their 
lives. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  God  is  the  author  of  both 
good  and  evil.  Consequently  the  believer 
ought  to  have  faith  in  God,  in  his  angels,  in 
his  books,  in  his  prophets,  in  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  to  attribute  both  good  and  evil  to 
the  Divine  Will.  He  who  professes  these  veri- 
ties is  a  true  believer,  but  to  be  a  perfect  be- 
liever it  is  necessary  to  pray  to  God  and  to 
avoid  falling  into  such  sins  as  assassination, 
robbery,  adultery,  and  sodomy. 

In  addition  to  the  profession  of  faith  a 
good  Moslem  ought  to  pray  five  times  a  day, 
to  give  away  each  year  one-fortieth  part  of 
his  goods,  to  fast  during  the  month  of  Rama- 
zan,  and  at  least  once  in  his  life  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

If  a  believer  does  not  conform  to  these 
orders  of  God,  and  does  not  avoid  what  He 
forbids,  he  does  not  for  this  become  an 
unbeliever.  He  will  be  considered  as  a  sin- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  as  a  believer  who  has  gone 
astray,  and  merits,  in  another  world,  a  pro- 
visional punishment.  He  is  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  God,  who  will  pardon  him  or  con- 
demn him  to  pass  a  certain  period  in  hell, 
proportioned  to  his  guilt 

But  faith  annuls  all  sin.  He  who  accepts 
I  slam  ism  becomes  as  innocent  as  a  new-born 
babe,  and  is  responsible  only  for  the  sins 
committed  after  his  conversion.  A  sinner 
who  repents,  and  who  solicits  in  person  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  obtains  the  divine  par- 
don. The  only  exception  is  when  we  have 
violated  the  rights  of  our  neighbor ;  for  the 
servant  of  God  who  cannot  obtain  justice  in 
this  world  will  demand  it  at  the  last  judgment, 
and  God  will  accord  it.  To  avoid  this  re- 
sponsibility we  must  obtain  an  acquittance 
from  the  person  wronged  before  we  die. 

There  are  no  priests,  no  clergy,  no 
mediators  between  God  and  man,  in  the 
faith  of  Islam.  Only  the  religious  cere- 
monies are  subordinate  to  the  will  of  the 
Caliph  and  Sultan,  and  "  obedience  to  his 
orders  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
religious  duties." 

One  of  the  things  to  which  every  Moslem 
ought  to  be  very  attentive  is  integrity  of 
character.  Such  vices  as  pride,  presumption, 
egotism,  and  severity  do  not  befit  a  Moslem. 
To  revere  the  great  and  to  compassionate  the 
small  are  precepts  of  Islam. 

Any  one  who  will  compare  this  plain 
official  statement  with  the  glowing  pages 


of  Syed  Ameer  Aali's  "  Life  and  Teach- 
ing of  Mohammed  "  will  realize  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  student  only  of  books  to 
form  a  correct  conception  of  what  Mo- 
hammedanism really  is ;  for  no  one  doubts 
that  Ameer  Aali's  book  is  perfectly  honest, 
and  that  he  conceives  it  possible  to  realize 
his  conception  of  Islam;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  represents  only  a  small  sect,  and 
reaches  his  conclusions  by  ignoring onost 
of  what  is  recorded  of  the  Prophet  in  the 
lives  and  traditions  which  other  Moham- 
medans receive.  He  himself  recognizes 
the  fact  that  existing  Mohammedanism 
does  not  at  all  resemble  his  ideal,  either 
in  theory  or  practice  (page  284). 

That  Mohammed  was  an  inspired  proph- 
et of  God  all  his  followers  agree,  though 
some  deny  that  there  was  anything  super- 
natural in  his  inspiration  and  arbitrarily 
reject  most  of  the  traditions.  Nearly  all, 
however,  go  to  the  other  extreme — make 
him  the  first  created  spirit  and  his  life 
miraculous  from  the  dawn  of  creation  to 
the  present  day.  The  question  what  his 
life  and  character  really  were  is  a  study  by 
itself,  and  we  cannot  enter  upon  it  here. 
.The  life  and  character  which  determine  the 
nature  of  Mohammedanism  are  those  which 
appear  in  the  traditions  and  in  the  earlier 
biographies.  While  there  is  a  bright  side 
to  them  and  they  exhibit  many  noble  qual- 
ities, they  are  not  conformed  to  Christian 
ideas  of  morality,  and  there  are  chapters, 
even  in  the  Koran,  referring  to  acts  which 
could  be  excused  to  his  own  people  only  by 
a  revelation  from  God.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing anywhere  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
Mohammed  himself  doubted  the  reality  of 
his  mission  as  a  prophet  called  to  preach 
the  being  and  unity  of  God.  That  he  be- 
lieved this  truth  himself,  that  he  was  even 
ready  to  die  for  it,  and  that  he  held  it  to 
the  end,  I  have  no  doubt  And  this  is 
the  central  thought  of  Mohammedanism — 
the  one  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
Moslems — that  there  is  one  Eternal,  Al- 
mighty, Omnipresent,  Personal  God,  who 
is  the  special  friend  and  protector  of  all 
true  believers.  God  is  in  all  their  thoughts. 
He  is  everywhere  and  in  everything. 
Whatever  is  done,  he  does  it  Whatever 
is  known,  he  knows  it  There  is  no  limit 
to  his  wisdom  or  power.  There  is  no 
perfection  which  he  does  not  possess. 
He  has  ninety-nine  names,  each  repre- 
senting some  divine  attribute,  but  the  one 
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most  often  used  is  the  All-Merciful.  To 
those  who  confess  his  being  an4  unity 
and  recognize  Mohammed  as  his  prophet, 
he  is  always  long-suffering  and  merciful. 
To  all  others  he  is  a  consuming  fire  from 
which  there  is  no  possible  escape  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  He  is  their  implacable 
enemy. 

The  character  of  any  religion  may  be 
tested  by  its  conception  of  God  and  its 
teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  man.  In  this 
second  respect  also,  Mohammedanism 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  at  one  with 
Christianity.  It  teaches  that  man  is  a 
sinner,  weak,  corrupt,  and  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  God's  mercy  for  salvation. 
With  these  two  great  truths  the  Moham- 
medan mystic  sometimes  rises  to  the  high- 
est and  most  spiritual  conceptions  of  God, 
and  aspires  to  a  life  swallowed  up  in  him. 
But  if  we  examine  these  doctrines  more 
closely,  we  find  that  the  orthodox  and 
common  belief,  based  upon  the  life  and 
traditions  of  the  Prophet,  gives  us  a  very 
different  conception  of  both  God  and  man 
from  that  found  in  the  New  Testament 
The  God  of  Mohammedanism  is  an  ideal 
Oriental  despot  magnified  to  infinity.  The 
conception  is  not  wanting  in  grandeur. 
All  that  Arabic  poetry  could  do  to  exalt 
him  has  been  done.  Every  perfection 
which  it  could  conceive  was  attributed  to 
him.  Still  he  is  an  absolute  Oriental 
monarch — all-powerful,  all-wise,  all-merci- 
ful towards  his  loyal  subjects,  but  wreaking 
vengeance  on  all  his  adversaries — above 
all  law,  and  infinitely  removed  from  even 
the  highest  of  his  officials.  Whatever  he 
does  or  commands  is  right  because  he 
wills  it.  What  he  hates  is  not  sin,  but 
rebellion.  He  may  or  may  not  punish 
other  offenses,  for  he  is  all-merciful,  but 
to  deny  his  unity  or  his  prophet  is  un- 
pardonable. For  this  there  is  nothing 
but  eternal  fire.  As  there  is  no  right  or 
wrong  except  as  he  wills  it,  there  is  no  true 
sense  in  which  he  can  be  called  holy.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  he  loves  righteousness. 
What  he  loves  is  submission  to  his  will, 
and  this  is  the  highest  virtue  known  to 
Mohammedanism.  It  is  what  gives  it  its 
name — Islam,  which  means  submission. 
Between  God  and  man  there  is  no  kin- 
ship, nothing  in  common.  He  is  not  our 
Father  and  we  are  not  his  children.  To 
use  this  expression  as  Christians  do  is 
blasphemy.    If  we  are  true  believers,  w* 


are  his  sheep ;  if  not,  we  are  wolves.  Con- 
sequently the  idea  of  the  incarnation  d 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  blas- 
phemous, but  absurd  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. Whatever  the  Christian  knows  of 
God  through  the  Incarnation  is  unknom 
to  the  Moslem. 

The  Mohammedan  conception  of  the 
nature  of  man  is  fatalistic.  It  does  sot 
push  fatalism  to  its  logical  conclusion  and 
deny  the  reality  of  sin.  The  Prophet 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  sinner  dependent 
on  divine  mercy,  although  this  is  ex- 
plained away  by  his  followers  as  only  a 
figure  of  speech.  But  while  sin,  punish- 
ment, and  the  pains  of  hell  occupy  a  luge 
place  in  the  Koran  and  the  traditions, 
while  so  much  is  said  of  the  need  of 
divine  mercy,  still  the  Moslem  psychology 
is  fatalistic,  and  the  people  look  upon  sin 
rather  as  a  misfortune  than  a  crime.  The 
Moslem  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
sensibilities  and  the  will,  and  does  not 
admit  that  he  can  resist  or  control  his 
desires.  He  may  avoid  temptation,  tat 
he  cannot  resist  it.  God  has  made  hist 
weak,  and  hung  his  fate  upon  his  neck. 
What  can  he  do  ?  If  God  has  made  bin 
a  Christian,  Jew,  or  idolater,  he  will  go  to 
hell  forever,  however  he  may  live  in  this 
world.  This  is  his  fate.  If  he  is  a  Mos- 
lem, he  will  ultimately  go  to  paradise, 
whatever  his  character.  It  is  God's  wilL 
For  one  born  a  Moslem  there  is  no  place 
for  conversion  or  regeneration.  Man  has 
no  will  to  be  changed.  There  is  no  sac* 
thing  as  an  eternal  principle  of  right 
There  is  only  the  arbitrary  will  of  God 
Sin  is  disregard  of  God's  law.  He  may 
punish  it  or  not  as  he  pleases.  The  idea 
that  sin  can  corrupt  and  destroy  the  sod 
of  a  Moslem,  or  that  character  is  fixed 
forever  by  our  own  act,  is  absurd.  It  is 
not  salvation  from  sinf  that  a  man  needs, 
but  salvation  from  punishment  This 
depends  on  die  will  of  God.  As  there  is 
no  necessity  for  regeneration,  so  there  b 
none  for  an  atonement,  though  the  Mos- 
lem makes  much  of  the  advocacy  of  the 
Prophet.  Christ  was  a  great  prophet, 
but  in  no  sense  the  Saviour  or  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  He  did  not  die  for  the 
world,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he 
did  not  die  at  all,  but  was  taken  up  *> 
heaven,  while  one  like  him  was  crucified 
When  a  Moslem  feels  the  burden  of  sis, 
he  feels  it  as  a  debt,  and  asks  hiosdf 
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what  good  work  he  can  do  to  Offset  it,  or 
comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  the 

.  Great  King  is  too  rich  and  merciful  to  press 
a  poor,  weak,  but  loyal  subject  for  payment 
These  brief  statements  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Moslem  conception  of  man 
is  the  natural  complement  of  its  concep- 
tion of  God.  While  not  absolutely  fatal- 
istic, it  regards  sin  as  a  natural  weakness, 
and  character  as  a  matter  of  fate  rather 
than  the  effect  of  the  choice  of  good  or 
evil.  Taken  together,  these  two  concep- 
tions embody  what  is  essential  in  the 
orthodox  faith  of  Islam,  and  they  are 
doctrines  easy  to  be  propagated^especially 
when  championed  by  a  conquering  race. 
It  does  not  require  much  mental  effort  to 
comprehend  them,  and  their  acceptance 
does  not  necessitate  any  change  of  char- 
acter ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  everything 
is  promised  to  the  convert  which  the  soul 
demands — perfect  immunity  for  all  past 
sin,  the  special  favor  and  protection  of  an 
omnipotent  God,  and  whatever  man  can 
desire  in  another  world  while  his  instinct 
for  worship  is  satisfied  by  an  elaborate 
ceremonial  code. 

The  ethical  code  of  Islam  is  essentially 

i  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  modified  in 
some  respects  by  the  traditions  of  the  life 
of  the  Prophet  and  by  the  philosophy  of 
Hanifa  and  the  other  Imams.  In  prac- 
tice  it  is  also  modified  by  the  Moslem 

,  conception  of  the  nature  of  man  and  by 

'  the  fact  that  the  ideal  man  of  Islam  is 
Mohammed.  Whatever  he  is  supposed 
to  have  done  or  approved  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  It  is  also  peculiar  in  that  it 
makes  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
duties  which  Moslems  owe  to  each  other 
and  those  which  they  owe  to  unbelievers. 

"  As  the  Moslem  rejects  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  so  he  denies  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
All  true  believers  are  brethren  ;  all  others 

r  are  dbgs.  If  they  quietly  submit  to  Mos- 
lem rule,  pay  tribute,  make  themselves 

^  useful,  and  are  good  dogs,  they  are  to  be 
tolerated  and  treated  with  kindness;  other- 

l  wise  the  men  are  to  be  killed  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  as  slaves  (Koran, 
Sura  IX.).     This  distinction  is  elaborated 

y   in  the  works  of  Hanifa,  which  are  the 

'  principal  study  of  the  Softas.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  Moslems,  like  Ameer 
Aali,  whose  relations  with  Christians  are 
such  that  they  have  no  sympathy  with 
this  orthodox  view. 


The  working  of  this  principle  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  plunder  and  massacre 
of  the  Armenians  during  the  past  two 
years  in  Turkey.  It  has  been  done  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Caliph,  by  the  hands  of  Mos- 
lems, who  have  gone  from  the  mosque 
to  the  massacre  believing  that  they  were 
doing  God's  will.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  number  of  Turks  have  condemned 
the  massacres,  and  have  done  all  that  they 
could  to  defend  the  lives  of  the  Arme- 
nians. Tens  of  thousands  of  Armenian 
lives  have  been  saved  in  this  way,  and 
some  distinguished  UJema  have  declared 
'  that  neither  the  massacres  nor  the  forced 
conversions  could  be  justified.  This  dif- 
ference does  not  arise  from  any  doubt  as 
to  the  principle  involved,  but  from  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  If  the  whole  Armenian  na- 
tion is  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  Caliph,  then  all  that  has 
been  done  has  been  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  Islam.  I  have 
met  no  Turk  who  held  any  other  opin- 
ion. But  if  only  a  few  individuals  have 
been  in  rebellion,  then  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  plunder  and  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  innocent  and  submissive 
people,  even  if  they  were  unbelievers. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  they  have,  m 
many  cases,  been  protected  by  pious  Mos- 
lems. 

The  specific  dirties  which  a  perfect 
Mussulman  owes  to  God  and  his  breth- 
ren, and  the  special  sins  which  he  is  to 
avoid,  are  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Sheik- 
ul-Islam.  The  duties  are  prayer,  alms, 
fasting,  pilgrimage,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
holy  war;  in  general  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God  and  compassionate  his 
creatures,  to  revere  the  great  and  pity  the 
weak.  He .  should  avoid  such  sins  as 
assassination,  robbery,  adultery,  sodomy, 
pride,  presumption,  egotism,  and  harsh- 
ness. The  Koran  says :  **  God  promises 
his  mercy  and  a  brilliant  recompense  to 
those  who  add  good  works  to  their 
faith."  Omer  Nessefi  says :  u  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable obligation  for  every  Moslem 
to  practice  virtue  and  avoid  vice,  *>.,  all 
that  is  contrary  to  religion,  law,  humanity, 
good  manners,  and  the  duties  of  society. 
He  ought  especially  to  guard  against  de- 
ception, lying,  slander,  and  abuse  of  his 
neighbor/1  In  practice  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  Mgslems  who  try  to  observe 
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these  precepts,  who  fear  God,  and  in  their 
dealings  with  men,  even  with  unbelievers, 
are  honest,  truthful,  and  benevolent,  who 
are  temperate  in  the  gratification  of 
their  desires,  and  cultivate  a  self-denying 
spirit,  of  whose  sincere  desire  to  do  right 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  average 
Moslem,  within  my  observation,  is  much 
more  concerned  with  the  formal  than  the 
spiritual  side  of  his  religion.  This  is 
also  the  testimony  of  Ameer  Aali.  He 
says,  "  The  Moslems  of  the  present  day 
have  made  themselves  the  slaves  of  op- 
portunism and  outward  observance." 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  points 
in  Mohammedanism  which  I  have  not 
touched  in  this  paper,  but  which  un- 
ddubtedly  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  majority  of 
Moslems.  The  speculative  theology  and 
philosophy  of  Mohammedanism,  though 


now  somewhat  antiquated  in  relation  to 
modern  thought,  covers  as  wide  a  field 
as  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  teaching  \n  the  schools.  The 
Qommon  people  get  their  religious  educa- 
tion from  the  lives  and  traditions  of  the 
Prophet,  which  are  full  of  curious  aad 
fantastic  legends  of  the  times  of  the 
earlier  prophets  as  well  as  of  the  delights 
of  paradise  and  the  sufferings  of  helL 
The  dervishes  and  their  secret  teaching 
are  a  study  by  themselves.  Then  there 
are  great  moral  questions,  such  as  slavery, 
polygamy,  divorce,  and  holy  war,  which 
might  be  discussed  at  length.  But  my 
object  has  been  to  present  in  this  paper 
only  such  points  as  all  orthodox  Moslems 
regard  as  essential  to  their  faith,  without 
controversy  or  any  more  of  comment  and 
explanation  than  seemed  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them. 


Story-Telling  for  Children 

By  Mrs.  Stanley 


STORY-TELLING  is  a  gift.  When 
once  that  precious  treasure  has  been 
discovered,  you  are  taken  possession 
of  by  the  children,  you  belong  to  them, 
and  woe  to  the  individual  who  questions 
,  their  rights. 

One  summer  afternoon  *a  famous  story- 
teller, wearied,  had  locked  the  door 
against  all  intruders.  She  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  knock,  then  a  voice, "  Come  away, 
Tom!  don't  disturb  the  lady.  There's 
nothing  in  there  that  belongs  to  you  1" 

"Yes,  there  is,  too,"  said  the  deter- 
mined young  man.  "  There's  a  story  in 
her  that  belongs  to  me.  She  promised  it 
to  me." 

To  sit  among  a  circle  of  eager  children 
with  shining  eyes  and  expectant  faces  is 
an  inspiration  to  any  story-teller.  You 
are  filled  with  ambition ;  to  fail  would  be 
disastrous ;  and  one  feels,  as  Miss  Wiltse 
has  aptly  expressed  it,  that  you  need  to 
bathe  in  the  Jordan  seventy  times  seven 
before  you  are  fit  to  say  to  any  little  child, 
"  Come,  let  me  tell  you  a  story." 

A  little  girl,,  too  ill  to  go  to  school,  was 
grieving  because  she  must  miss  the  nature- 
lesson  and  the  morning  story ;  the  mother, 
to  comfort  the  child,  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  a 
story." 


The  child  listened  without  enthusiasm, 
then  said : 

"  Mother,  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
read  about  birds;  but  Miss  Margaret  tells 
me  what  she  has  really  seen  and  knows." 

The  child  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  as  children  generally  do.  Want 
of  sympathy  or  lack  of  preparation  is 
quickly  felt ;  they  know  truth  from  false- 
hood ;  they  detect  weakness  in  your  eye 
before  you  open  your  mouth;  you  may 
compel  outward  attention,  but;  like  the 
knights  of  old,  they  are  clad  in  an  in- 
visible armor,  which  renders  them  proof 
against  our  attacks. 

We  hear  much  about  the  kind  of  story 
we  are  to  tell,  and  here  the  wise  men 
differ.  Let  us  study  the  child  first — then 
the  story. 

We  hear  sometimes  that  myths  and 
fairy  tales  must  not  be  told  to  children, 
that  they  will  live  in  myth  and  fairy  land 
all  their  lives.  This  may  be  true,  but  it 
does  not  prove  that  the  strongest  love  of 
the  child  is  wrong. 

What  a  dry,  dull  world  it  would  be  if 
the  children  were  cut  off  from  all  imagi- 
nation! It  peoples  the  world  in  which 
they  live  with  a  distinguished  company, 
and  entertains  them  right  royally. 
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The  myths  of  ancient  Greece  are  ever 
fresh  and  new ;  they  never  fail  to  fasci- 
nate both  young  and  old,  and  all  who 
love  the  mysterious  and  the  beautiful. 

Much  of  the  selfishness  of  the  world 
(writes  Felix  Adler)  is  not  due  to  actual 
hard-heartedness,  but  to  a  lack  of  imagina- 
tive power. 

The  faculty  of  putting  one's  self  in  the 
place  of  others  is  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  morality,  and  this  faculty  may  be 
cultivated  by  means  of  fairy  tales. 

As  a  rule,  children  are  in  sympathy  with 
all  creatures;  as  they  follow  the  story 
they  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
"enchanted  princess,"  "the  ugly  duck- 
ling," or  the  "  lost  chicken,"  in  whatever 
claims  their  sympathy.  It  is  the  exception 
when  we  meet  a  child  who  has  not  his 
share  of  imagination. 

A  small  boy  fresh  from  the  country 
came  into  the  kindergarten  one  morning, 
and  when  told  by  a  young  kindergartner 
to  play  that  six  small  beads  placed  in  a 
row  were  the  long  yellow  worm  which  had 
figured  as  the  hero  in  the  morning  story, 
opened  his  big  eyes  in^stonishment,  and, 
sure  of  himself,  said  in  a  pitying,  patroniz- 
ing way,  "  I  guess  you  have  never  seen 
a  long  yellow  worm,  Miss  Julia."  All 
around  him  his  little  neighbors  made  long 
yellow  worms  and  fed  them  on  imaginary 
cabbage-leaves,  while  this  small  boy  was 
shut  out  from  this  world  of  fancy. 

Occasionally  we  meet  a  Peter  Bell,  to 
whom 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

While  developing  the  imagination  is 
desirable,  too  much  of  it  is  also  to  be 
avoided. 

Lead  the  child  to  see  the  beauty  in 
commonplace  things.  A  piece  of  coal,  a 
bean,  a  drop  of  water,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  teacher  are  as  beautiful  and 
mysterious  as  any  myth  or  fairy  tale. 

If  our  stories  of  nature  do  not  bring 
the  children  close  to  nature,  their  object 
is  lost.  "They  do  not  so  much  need 
nature  as  she  is  taught,  but  nature  as  she 
speaks  while  we  are  silent" 

Let  it  be  to  each  child  as  it  was  to 
Hiawatha, 

He  learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 


Nature  spoke  to  us  through  one  whom 
we  had  privately  called  our  dawdler,  our 
dreamer.  He  burst  into  the  kindergarten 
one  morning  at  fifteen  minutes  past  nine. 
"  Oh  say !  there's  a  new  bird  singing  a  new 
son^g  out  there ;  'tisn't  a  bluebird,  'tisn't 
a  robin ;  it's  a  bird  with  a  yellow  breast 
and  a  black  collar."  We  followed  him 
out  to  see  the  new  bird  and  hear  the  new 
song,  and  blessed  the  little  dawdler. 

Stories  are  valuable  as  a  means  of  dis- 
cipline. There  are  no  wrong  inclinations 
or  weak  points  that  may  not  be  reached 
by  the  story,  if  skillfully  told. 

A  little  boy  who  had  been  blowing 
bubbles  all  the  morning,  tired  of  play, 
and  suddenly  growing  serious,  said — 
"  Read  me  that  story  about  heaven,  it's  so 
gloriouth." 

"I  will,"  said  the  mother;  "but  first 
tell  me,  did  you  take  the  soap  out  of 
the  water?" 

"  O  yeth,  I'm  pretty  thure  I  did." 

The  mother  read  the  description  of  the 
beautiful  city,  the  streets  of  gold,  the 
gates  of  pearl ;  he  listened  with  delight, 
but  when  shercame  to  the  words,  "  no  one 
can  enter  there  who  loveth  or  maketh  a 
lie,"  bounding  up,  he  said,  "  I  guess  I'll 
go  and  thee  about  that  thoap." 

Let  us  have  genuine  fun  in  our  stories. 
While  life  is  serious,  and  the  kindergarten 
should  have  high  ideals  and  purposeful 
methods,  still  certain  laws  and  rights 
should  be  inherent  in  childhood,  of  which 
one  is  unquestionably  genuine  mirth, 
cheer,  and  happiness.  Let  us  teach  the 
science  and  art  of  happiness,  let  us 
quicken  the  wits  of  the  little  ones. 

There  is  music  very  classical, 
And  those  who  seem  to  like  it  well ; 
But  the  music  suits  me  best — 
When  I'm  tired,  gives  me  rest — 
Is  to  hear  a  little  child 
Gurgle  out  in  laughter  wild, 
And  just  laugh  and  laugh  its  best 


Show  me  the  sublime  presence  of  the  highest 
spiritual  cause  lurking,  as  always  it  does  lurk,  in 
these  suburbs  and  extremities  of  nature ;  let  me 
see  every  trifle  bristling  with  a  polarity  that  ar- 
ranges itself  instantlv  on  the  eternal  law ;  and  the 
shop,  the  plow,  and  the  ledger,  referred  to  the 
like  cause  by  which  light  undulates  and  poets 
sing,  and  the  world  lies  no  longer  a  dull  miscel- 
lany and  lumber-room,  but  has  form  and  order. 
There  is  no  trifle,  there  is  no  puzzle,  but  one  de- 
sign unites  and  animates  the  furthest  pinnacle 
and  the  lowest  trench. — Emerson. 
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Juvenile  Bullying 

By  Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Of  all  the  returns  from  questions  sent 
out  by  Clark  University  bearingjupon  the 
,  psychology  of  childhood,  none  seem  to 
me  to  have  more  immediate  interest  and 
importance  than  those  on  bullying  and 
teasing.  Many  parents  and  teachers  will 
no  doubt  confess  with  some  humiliation 
that  sympathy  heretofore  has  been  so 
exclusively  with  those  bullied  and  teased, 
and  the  tendency  to  indulge  in  this  kind 
of  sport  has  been  so  peremptorily  frowned 
upon,  that  children  have  been  driven  to 
add  the  zest  of  a  forbidden  sport  to 
other  incentives  to  indulgence  in  this. 
There  has  been  nothing  so  depressing  in 
the  studies  of  children's  anger,  fears, 
lying,  moral  defects,  and  perversions  as 
these  returns  on  bullying  afford,  because 
the  sin  of  violent  anger  is  recognized  by 
the  children  themselves,  and  nearly  every 
confession  of  ebullition  of  temper  is  ac- 
companied by  condemnation  of  it,  and 
frequent  pathetic  accounts  of  their  humili- 
ation and  shame  because  of  moral  weak- 
ness. The  returns  on  children's  fears  were 
sorrowful  enough,  but  left  one  with  the 
conviction  that  the  grown  people  who 
seem  most  responsible  in  these  would 
mend  the  error  as  soon  as  it  became  gen- 
erally recognized.  Moral  defects  and  per- 
versions seemed  grouped  within  the  circle 
of  children  already  recognized  as  patho- 
logical subjects,  and  one  feels  that  a  case 
rightly  diagnosed  is  half  cured.  But  this 
cruel  disposition  to  hurt  not  only  animals 
but  weaker  children,  not  alone  by  physi- 
cal bruises,  kicks,  and  curls,  but  by  the 
subtler  cruelty  of  ridicule  and  taunts,  and 
this  disposition  showing  itself,  as  the  re- 
turns indicate,  even  in  normally  well- 
trained  and  ordinarily  well-behaved  chil- 
dren, with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
measles,  makes  one  seek  its  correction 
with  passionate  determination,  to  find 
some  means  of  extirpating  the  evil.  One 
must  be  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  con- 
fessions of  good  men  brought  out  in 
answer  to  this  syllabus,  men  who  recall 
early  fights  and  secret  bloody  feuds  of 
their  boyhood,  their  parents  having 
thought  them  entirely  superior  to  such 
gross  misbehavior. 

Mr.  Burk,  in  his  treatise  upon  this  sub- 


ject, after  citing  some  typical  cases,  says 
that  this  seems  like  a  broken  link  of  the  old 
savagery  remaining  in  child  nature ;  but 
how  shall  we  aid  in  eliminating  this  debas- 
ing impulse  ?  I,  for  one,  cannot  believe 
that  such  cruelty  as  is  described  in  some  of 
these  papers  is  common  among  well-bred 
children ;  but  that  it  is  all  too  common  one 
must  admit  who  walks  the  streets  of  any 
city,  village,  or  even  rural  district  at  the 
hour  when  boys  are  leaving  school. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is 
that  these  boys  need  to  be  defended 
against  themselves ;  and  if  teachers  and 
parents  will  take  notice  of  every  trick  of 
meanness  and  cruelty,  with  a  disposition 
to  correct  the  mean  and  cruel  tendency, 
not  as  heretofore  so  exclusively  in  the 
interests  of  the  one  injured,  but  also  for 
the  moral  help  which  the  bully  needs,  we 
shall  soon  have  some  wise  correctives.  I 
believe  they  must  come  through  play- 
schools, and  through  closer  supervision  of 
plays  by  means  of  which  this  impulse 
shall  be  turned  into  some  healthy  channel. 
This  propensity  to  tease  cannot  arise 
simply  from  animal  spirits;  we  must  face 
it  in  all  its  ugliness,  and  spend  ourselves 
in  correcting  it  by  sane  and  philosophic 
methods,  not  excusing  ourselves  on  any 
ground  of  its  being  deeply  rooted  in  child 
nature,  an£  showing  itself  in  the  brutality  of 
college  hazings — perhaps  the  last  chilHiyfr 
thing  to  be  thrown  oil  by  the  man.  I 
am  not  unaware  that  this  tendency  is 
defended  in  some  of  its  manifestations  by 
many  wise  and  good  men,  especially  Eng- 
lishmen, but  I  fear  it  is  in  some  instances 
their  confession  of  inability  to  cope  with 
that  which  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  subdue,  not  after  the  fashion 
of  "  breaking  the  win,"  but  by  the  better 
method  of  training  the  strongest  impulses 
of  our  nature  toward  high  ideals. 

Those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  the 
training  of  children  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  that  the  child  who  is  bullied 
may  receive  only  a  physical  injury,  but  the 
child  who  bullies  is  already  suffering  from 
a  subtle  disorder  of  his  moral  nature. 


Great  occasions  do  not  make  heroes  or  cow- 
ards, they  simply  unveil  them-to  the.  eyes  of  men. 
Silently  and  imperceptibly,  as  we  wake  or  fcleep, 
we  grow  and  wax  strong,  we  grow  and  wax  weak, 
and  at  last  some  crisis  shows  us  what  we  bare 
become.— Canon  Wistcott* 
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When  the  Tide  Goes  Out 

By  Mary  F.  Butts 

Of  all  living  creatures  none  are  more 
delightfully  housed  than  the  dwellers  in 
cave  and  grotto  and  rock-cradle  along  our 
seacoast  Inimitable  is  the  coloring  of  their 
floors  and  walls  and  ceilings;  more  ex- 
quisite their  draperies  than  loom  of  human 
contriving  ever  wove.  A  dumb  yet  happy 
life  is  theirs,  brooded  and  lulled  by  the 
mother  sea,  fed  by  the  constant  tides,  and 
overarched  by  the  indulgent  sky.  Down 
on  the  rocks,  a  hundred  feet  below  high- 
water  mark,  jou  find  yourself  in  a  wonder- 
ful sea-parlor.  You  are  supposed  to  be 
alone,  but  life  is  all  about  you.  Nowhere 
better  than  among  these  far-out  rocks  can 
one  realize  the  care  of  Nature  for  her 
smallest  and  most  undeveloped  children. 
The  tiny  barnacle  is  apparently  as  dear 
to  her  as  the  human  baby  in  its  delicately 
appointed  cradle.  Stop  a  moment  by  one 
of  the  little  transparent  pools  left  by  the 
receding  sea.  In  the  space  covered  by  a 
square  inch  there  are  scores  of  living 
creatures,  each  fitted  out  with  its  own 
elaborate  house.  Watch  as  the  tide 
throws  a  jet  of  salt  spray  into  the  pool. 
The  door  of  each  miniature  palace  opens 
mysteriously,  and  fingers  attenuated  as 
threads  ot  finest  silk  are  thrust  out  to 
grasp  the  (to  us)  invisible  food.  Place 
the  lens  of  your  botanical  glass  over  one 
of  the  queer  little  houses.  Lo  I  you  per- 
ceive a  structure  transparent  as  the 
most  delicate  china,  with  fluted  wails  and 
polished  interior,  and  minute  valvular 
doors  exactly  fitted  to  the  dweller's  use. 
And  note  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
nature-taught  babies.  They  know  infal- 
libly their  true  habitat.  Always  they  fix 
their  homes  within  reach  of  the  faithful 
tides. 

A  cave,  heavily  fringed  with  enveloping 
weeds,  all  green  and  gray  and  yellow, 
where  the  great  sparkling  waves  dash  in 
with  their  wild  call — such  is  the  favorite 
home  of  the  sea-anemone.  On  the  out- 
side of  our  wild  Maine  islands,  unseen 
generally  by  human  eyes,  these  gorgeous 
creatures  develop  their  wondrous  living 
petals  that  float  and  sway  in  the  green 
foaming  billow  as,  its  fury  all  spent,  it 
runs  in  to  kiss  and  feed  them*  To  find  a 
sea-anemone  that  no  one  has  ever  seen 


is  a  rare  delight  Once,  on  a  Maine 
island  twenty  miles  out  at  sea,  I  came 
across  a  precious  "  find."  An  immense 
boulder  had  in  some  convulsion  of  nature 
been  thrown  across  two  jamb-like  rocks. 
The  granite  floor  of  this  play-house  was 
incrusted  with  the  most  exquisite  pink 
formation  that  mortal  ever  beheld. 
Through  years,  perhaps  centuries,  the  sea 
had  laid  this  beautiful  enamel.  There, 
fixed  on  the  rosy  crust,  fondled  and  sung 
to  by  the  friendly  tides,  their  food  sent  to 
them  by  the  unfoigetful  sea,  lived  a  com- 
pany of  anemones. 

The  family  name  of  the  sea-anemone  is 
Polyp ;  the  name  of  the  order  is  Actinoid. 
The  pretty  name  of  our  gelatinous  friend 
with  the  lovely  flower-fringes  is  Actinia. 
It  belongs  to  the  lowest  order  of  tjie  polyp 
class,  and  yet  is  considered  by  Mother  Na- 
ture high  enough  to  adorn  with  marvelous 
beauty.  Says  Mrs.  Agassiz  in  "  Seaside 
Studies :» 

Nothing  can  be  more  unprepossessing  than 
a  sea-anemone  when  contracted.  A  mere  lump 
of  brown  or  whitish  jelly,  it  lies  like  a  lifeless 
thing  on  the  rock  to  which  it  clings,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  has  an  elaborate 
and  exceedingly  delicate  internal  organization, 
or  will  ever  expand  into  such  grace  and  beauty 
as  really  to  deserve  the  name  of  die  flower 
after  which  it  has  been  called.  Their  favorite 
haunts  are  difficult  to  reach.  But  the  curious 
in  such  matters  will  be  well  rewarded  by  a 
glimpse  into  their  more  crowded  abodes. 
Such  a  grotto  is  to  be  found  on  the  rocks  of 
East  Point  at  N  ah  ant.  It  can  be  reached  only 
at  low  tide,  and  then  one  is  obliged  to  creep 
on  one's  hands  and  knees  to  its  entrance  in 
order  to  see  through  its  entire  length ;  but  its 
whole  interior  is  studded  with  these  animals, 
and  as  they  are  of  various  hues — pink,  brown, 
orange,  purple,  or  pure  white — the  effect  is 
like  that  of  brightly  colored  mosaics  set  in 
the  roof  and  walls.  When  the  sun  strikes 
through  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  this 
grotto,  showing  the  play  of  the  soft  fringes 
wherever  the  animals  are  open,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  artificial  grotto  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  beauty. 

On  a  low  ledge  beyond  low-water  mark 
I  found  once  two  of  the  "  lumps  of  whitish 
jelly."  Not  being  acquainted  with  Actinia 
at  the  time,  I  could  only  strongly  suspect 
that  I  had  come  upon  some  members  of 
the  family. 

But  with  what  skill  had  they  selected 
their  dwelling-place  1  Even  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  the  tide  every  incoming   wave 
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brought  them  a  glorious  splash  of  cold 
salt  water.  Over  them  hung  dense  cur- 
tains such  as  loom  never  wrought,  and  in 
their  rich  green  meshes  was  caught  the 
food  that  the  sea  brought  to  these  happy 
creatures.  I  watched  that  lovely  abode 
till  one  day  I  found  the  anemones  "  at 
home  "  to  me,  superbly  attired  in  the  fur- 
belows that  had  been  packed  away  on 
former  occasions.  To  tell  of  the  curious 
phases  of  Actinia  life  would  be  to  write 
a  scientific  article,  instead  of  calling  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  few  of  our  coast- 
dwellers. 

"The  Actinoid  Polyps  are  extremely 
voracious,1'  says  Mrs.  Agassiz;  "  they  feed 
on  mussels  and  cockles,  sucking  the  ani- 
mals out  of  their  shells.  When  in  confine- 
ment, they  may  be  fed  on  raw  meat,  and 
seem  to  relish  it,  but  will  thrive  for  a  long 
time  on  such  food  as  they  may  pick  up  in 
the  water  where  they  are  kept." 

If  wanted  for  the  aquarium,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  render  the  water 
foul,  and  must  be  kept  separately. 

The  sea-urchin  shells  that  we  find 
stranded  upon  the  shores  of  our  salt-water 
bays  are  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
urchin  in  his  cozy  habitat.  They  are 
his  outworn  house,  his  cast-off  garment, 
still  pretty  and  interesting  even  in  their 
ruin.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  the  home  of 
the  sea-urchin,  go  to  the  Matinicus  or 
Monhegan  or  some  other  sea-surrounded 
land,  and  search  among  the  rocks  that 
stretch  like  mighty  ramparts  around  the 
island.  Until  you  go  poking  about  in  the 
beautiful  sea-pools  far  out  from  shore 
among  the  rose-colored  ledges,  you  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  delights  of 
such  an  occupation.  With  strong  staff 
in  hand,  you  will  make  your  way  over  the 
green-cushioned  boulders,  stopping  at 
every  step  to  cry  out  in  glad  amaze  at 
this  and  the  other  object  that  has 

suffered  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Presently  you  come  to  an  immense  gran- 
ite wall  You  toil  along  till  you  reach,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  its  further  side.  Other 
walls  present  themselves,  but  they  do  not 
join,  and  you  are  able  to  see  the  inte- 
rior of  this  Titan-like  place.  You  are 
a  thousandfold  paid  for  your  trouble, 
Quite  unawares  you  have  come  upon  a 
great  circular  pool  full  of  living,  vibrat- 


ing sea-urchins,  their  violet  tentades 
floating  and  swaying  in  the  transparent 
tide.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  empty  shell  after  the  spines  have  been 
worn  away  remember  the  delicate  orna- 
mentation, as  it  is  considered,  till  we 
know  that  all  that  exquisite  repousse1 
work  is  for  use. 

At  the  summit  where  the  zones  converge 
are  ten  plates,  five  larger  and  five  smaller. 
Each  of  the  larger  plates  is  pierced  by  a 
hole,  through  which  the  eggs  are  passed 
out.  In  the  five  smaller  plates  are  the 
eyes.  On  the  under  side  is  the  mouth, 
"  furnished  with  five  teeth." 

The  purple  tentacles  which  we  see  wiv- 
ing about  in  such  an  animated  manner, 
as  we  look  at  the  sea-urchins  in  their  wild 
sea  home,  have  more  than  one  use.  By 
their  means  the  urchin  moves  from  place 
to  place ;  this  is  the  reason  that  the  zones 
through  which  the  tentacles  extend  are 
called  the  ambulacral  system.  "  The  ten- 
tacles serve  the  purpose  of  circulation; 
for  the  water  which  is  taken  into  the  body 
passes  into  all  the  tentacles,  sometimes 
called  on  that  account  water-tubes.'1  The 
tentacles  are  also  the  urchin's  hands  by 
which  it  catches  its  prey  or  arranges  its 
seaweed  bedclothes  over  its  very  com- 
plex, magnificent  self. 

The  spines  serve  to  protect  thelittk 
animal,  so  that  he  may  not  suffer  if  old 
Ocean  knocks  him  about  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
and  pounds  him  against  the  rocks.  These 
spines  that  seem  so  simple  to  the  eye  are 
seen  to  be  wonderful  mechanisms  when 
magnified,  as  are  certain  other  append- 
ages of  the  sea-urchin,  notably  a  "  stem** 
which  becomes  swollen  and  divides  into  a 
little  tool  comparable  to  a  fork  with  three 
tines. 

"  If  we  watch  the  urchin  after  he  has 
been  feeding,  we  shall  learn  at  least  oae 
of  the  offices  which  this  singular  organ 
performs  in  the  economy  of  the  animal 
That  part  of  the  food  which  he  ejects 
passes  out  at  an  opening  on  the  summit 
of  the  body,  in  the  small  area  where  all 
the  zones  converge.  The  rejected  parti- 
cle is  received  upon  one  of  these  little 
forks,  which  closes  upon  it  like  a  forceps, 
and  It  is  passed  on  from  one  to  the  other 
till  it  is  dropped  into  the  water.  Nothizg 
is  more  curious  and  entertaining  than  to 
watch  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  this  process  is  performed" 
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Uenesis  of  the  Social  Conscience l 

To  the  world's  stock  of  good  books  Professor 
^ash  has  added  one  which  is  not  the  work  of  a 
:lever  sammarizer  only,  but  that  of  a  clear  and 
orceful  originator.  Perhaps  not  since  the  publ- 
ication of  Mr.  Kidd's  volume  has  a  more  genu- 
inely popular  sociological  work  appeared.  Its 
natter  is  quite  as  interesting  as  'that  in  "  Social 
Evolution,"  while  in  point  of  literary  manner  it 
s  in  grateful  contrast.  The  results  of  Professor 
ST  ash's  ripe  thought  are  presented  in  a  luminoup, 
;ompact,  and  often  epigrammatic  style.  The 
treatment  is  at  once  masterful  and  helpful,  and 
the  book  ought  to  be  a  quickening  influence  of 
the  highest  kind ;  it  surely  will  establish  the  fame 
t>f  its  author  as  a  profound  thinker,  one  from 
whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  future  inspira- 
tion of  a  kindred  sort. 

Professor  Nash's  aim  is  abundantly  realized — 
an  aim  to  show  how  the  social  question  strikes 
its  roots  into  the  soil  of  that  Mediterranean  civil- 
ization in  which  antiquity  summed  itself,  and  out 
of  which  modernity  issued. 

Aristotle  declares  in  his  Poetics  that  history  is  less 
ethical  than  the  drama,  and  therefore  less  cleansing. 
if,  however,  it  be  possible  to  find  a  clear  thread  of  pur- 
pose running  through  the  time-process,  be  it  ever  so 
slight,  history  itself  becomes  a  drama,  and  the  most 
cleansing  of  all  dramas.  It  was  because  Aristotle  saw 
little  or  no  continuity,  almost  no  steady,  divine  purpose, 
in  history,  that  he  estimated  it  so  lightly.  But  our 
minds  cannot  walk  the  path  from  the  first  fire,  kindled 
by  human  art  in  the  thick  of  the  forest  primeval,  down 
to  the  time  when  the  machinery  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  was  all  set  in  motion  by  touching  a  little  button, 
without  exaltation.  Much  more  does  it  cleanse  us  of 
impatience  and  fear  to  see  a  terrible  yet  inevitable  and 
inspiring  question  in  the  light  of  universal  history, 
which  for  our  experience  is  the  light  of  eternity. 

The  great  problem  in  history  is  that  of  the 
moralization  of  the  common  man. 

The  individual  man  was  clearly  defined  first  in 
the  Mediterranean  world :  he  was  called  '<  soul." 
What  were  his  relations  to  the  universe  ?  Ac- 
cording to  our  author,  with  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  the  world  gained  a  dogmatic  con- 
ception of  the  universe  strong  enough  to  force 
the  definition  down  through  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society,  as  it  lay  under  the  band  of  theory. 
Of  course  the  later  Mediterranean  world  could  not 
have  a  social  question  in  our  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  Professor  Nash  well  says  that  such  a 
question  can  be  asked  only  when  a  free  State, 
more  or  less  clearly  conscious  of  itself,  exists  and 
is  recognized  by  humanity  as  being  an  investment 
for  some  considerable  portion  of  its  spiritual  capi- 
tal.   Just  as,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  thinker, 

1  Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience.  By  Henry  Spencer 
Nash,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge.  The  Macmilfan  Company,  New  York.  #1.50. 


we  may  care  more  for  his  methods  of  thinking  than 
for  his  thoughts,  so  our  guide  endeavors  to  find 
for  us  not  so  much  the  opinions  of  the  old  time 
as  its  concepts,  the  mother  ideas  that  give  birth 
to  opinions.  Only  through  the  relations  between 
organizing  concepts  do  we  realize  the  unity  of 
history ;  only  through  them  do  we  gain  any  true 
measure  of  distances  in  the  field  of  the  human 
spirit.  "  So  far  as  multitudes  of  our  opinions  are 
concerned,  we  are  at  the  other  pole  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle ;  but  as  regards  the  foundations  of 
our  culture,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  nearer  to  us 
than  yesterday's  newspaper.  Isaiah  and  Lincoln 
are  thousands  of  years  apart  in  chronology;  in 
logic  they  live  within  the  same  day." 

Socrates  had  forced  the  Greek  reason  to  put 
the  question  concerning  man's  place  in  the  uni- 
verse in  a  uew  way,  and  out  of  that  question  came 
the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  period 
established  by  Christianity  had  a  similar  work 
it  created  a  question — a  social  question  and  a 
moral  question  also ;  *  namely,  Is  it  possible  to 
individualize  the  downmost  man  i 

Through  a  multitude  of  original  and  brilliant 
metaphors,  similes,  and  illustrations,  succeeding 
one  another  sometimes  in  almost  bewildering 
number,  Professor  Nash  leads  us  step  by  step  in 
the  retrospect  of  the  history  of  man's  individuali- 
zation. That  individualizing  is  indeed  the  goal 
of  universal  history;  but,  with  our  author,  we 
must  believe  that  its  necessity  would  never  have 
been  seen  if  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
had  not  issued  in  the  clear  definition  of  the 
"  soul ;"  for  the  "  soul  "  carries  within  it  a  value 
above  all  values ;  it  conceals  within  itself  a  uni- 
versal individual.  Individualization  means  morali- 
zation, for  the  problem  is  before  us  as  to  "  how 
shall  the  downmost  man  bulk  large  enough  before 
the  terrestrial  reason  and  conscience  to  force 
them  to  take  cognizance  of  him  ?" 

Professor  Nash  clearly  points  out  the  affinity 
between  the  social  feeling  and  the  religious  feel- 
ing: 

If  we  strip  religion  of  those  features  that  make  it  a 
form  of  insurance,  and  then  consider,  not  its  speculative 
explanations,  but  its  emotional  forms,  it  yields  two  main 
elements  for  our  examination:  First,  a  sense  of  the 
whole  of  things ;  and,  secondly,  a  feeling  of  admiration. 
Under  the  first  head,  all  religions  are  attempts  to  organ- 
ize the  impressions  of  men  upon  the  basis  of  some  con- 
ceptions of  the  total  life.  .  .  .  But  Socialism,  for  its  part, 
has  no  ntber  aim  than  to  teach  the  individual  that  he 
cannot  live  unto  himself.  Under  the  second  head,  all 
religions  are  attempts  to  supply  men  with  objects  ot 
permanent  reverence.  We  live  by  admiration.  .  .  ( 
Hence,  it  has  religion  implicit  in  itself,  seeing  that  ho.' 
manity  cannot  be  permanently  reverenced,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  unless  its  roots  go  down  to  a  pur- 
pose deeper  than  the  dust  When  the  two  elements— 
the  sense  of  the  whole  and  admiration— are  put  together, 
it  becomes  dear  on  the  one  side  that  the  social  feeling  is 
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essentially  religious ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
religious  feeling  is  essentially  social 

Our  author  finds  his  starting-point  in  the  primi- 
tive tribal  view  of  deity  and  humanity.  This  is 
necessary  if  we  would  have  a  satisfactory  begin- 
ning for  our  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  into  a  definition  of  the  generic  in- 
dividual. The  end  of  the  religious  movement  of 
humanity  is  to  find  a  ground  for  the  principle  of 
individuality  that  shall  be  as  deep  as  the  bottom 
of  all  being.  The  end  of  the  social  movement  of 
humanity  is  to  extend  the  area  of  the  com- 
mon good,  *>.,  individuality,  until  the  right  to 
be  individual  and  the  opportunities  for  being 
individual  shall  lie  at  the  door  of  the  lowest 
human  life." 

The  syllabus  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  a 
grateful  help  in  our  earnest  endeavor  to  follow 
our  leader.  Professor  Nash  aims  to  show  that 
the  monotheistic  idea  of  God  unifies  and  co- 
ordinates the  spiritual  good  of  the  race ;  that  the 
unity  of  God  involves  the  moral  unity  of  all 
classes  of  men ;  that  the  unity  of  God  entails  a 
view  of  the  world  which  puts  it  in  the  service  of 
God ;  hence,  the  idea  of  God  becomes  both  the 
ideal  and  the  task  of  mankind ;  hence,  too,  "  the 
potential  bulks  large/  than  the  actual"  The  idea  of 
personality  dawns,  and  personality  is  but  individu- 
ality creating  itself.  This  involves  freedom.  In 
the  development  of  this  syllabus  we  learn  how 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Jew  built  the  highway  over 
which  Christianity  marched  to  conquest,  and  we 
aie  shown  that,  as  regards  the  social  question, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  would  have  been  help- 
less to  level  the  road  for  it  unless  the  Semite  had 
come  to  their  aid.  It  was  Biblical  monotheism 
that  put  the  world  in  the  service  of  Gad,  and  it 
was  the  monotheistic  idea  of  God  that  entailed 
an  impassioned  belief  in  human  equality.  Fi- 
nally the  Biblical  organism  of  ideas  took  flesh  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  hero  of  humanity. 

No  chapter  in  the  book  is  more  illuminative 
than  that  one  which  shows  how  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  was  a  necessary  one  in  order 
that  the  definition  of  the  individual  might  be 
completed.  Hardly  less  interesting,  however,  is 
the  following  chapter,  which  has  this  title :  "  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  Church,  the  Transcendence 
of  the  Idea  of  God,  and  the  Isolation  of  the 
Moral  Ideal  in  the  Monastery  Raised  the  Man 
without  a  Grandfather  to  the  Spiritual  Peerage." 
The  sense  of  sin  and  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  were  becoming  ingrained  in  our  common 
consciousness.  Passing  along  by  the  evident 
truth  that  history,  not  cosmology,  is  the  marrow 
of  the  universe,  Professor  Nash  rises  to  glowing 
eloquence  in  his  valuation  of  the  average  man, 
not  now  by  the  old  Greek  ideals  of  Virtue  and 
the  Highest  Good,  but  by  that  of  Duty.  What 
the  best  man  is  bears  no  proportion  to  what  he 
ought  to  be.  This  idea  won  its  full  rights  only 
in  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  which  "gives 
to  sociology  that  elemental  man  of  whpm  Rous- 


seau preached,  Burns  and  Wordsworth  sang,  and 
for  whose  sake  Kant  did  his  deepest  thinking." 

As  a  result  of  the  review  of  history  to  the  pres- 
ent time  we  find  that  the  new  definition  of  man  has 
given  to  the  principle  of  individuality  an  author- 
ity commensurate  with  the  whole  being  of  God. 
The  soul  becomes  a  Citizen ,  it  has  entered  die 
State,  and  the  State  is  the  total  human  life  as 
organized  in  time  and  space.  "  Just  as  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  future  must  look  more  and  more  to 
the  needs  of  the  free  State,  even  so  most  the  free 
State  look  more  and  more  towards  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  life  in  man  and  in  God,  as  the 
Bible  bears  witness  to  it.  Here  is  to  be  the 
proving  ground  of  the  ideals  that  shall  perma- 
nently sway  man  kind." 

More  than  most,  this  book  realizes  for  reverent 
students  the  possibility  "  to  think  God's  thoughts 
after  him.** 

The  Hope  of  Israel1 

A  most  interesting  and  valuable  book  is  that 
comprising  the  Warburtonian  Lectures  delivered 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  London,  in  the  yean 
1890-4,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Woods.  The  object 
which  Bishop  Warburton  had  in  founding  the 
lectureship  was  to  strengthen  that  branch  of  Chris- 
tian evidences  which  rests  upon  fulfillment  of 
prophecy.  The  book  is  entitled  "The  Hope 
of  Israel."  The  lecturer  fully  realizes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  time  and  the  new,  be- 
tween the  days  when  the  apologist  defended 
defined  truths  against  a  definite  set  of  hostile 
opinions,  to  these  latter  days  when  the  line 
which  divides  settled  from  unknown  truth  is 
less  clearly  drawn.  The  author  is  not  only  an 
apologist  but  an  investigator.  He  appreciates 
that,  to  the  mind  of  our  century,  prophecy  does 
not  commend  itself  in  claiming  to  be  a  voice 
from  a  far-distant  world,  and  proving  its  claim  by 
miracles  of  foresight.  He  dwells  especially  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  Christian  ideas,  hopes,  and 
character,  on  the  inspiration  which  Christianity 
has  given  and  is  giving  to  the  nobler  forms  of  doty, 
and  on  the  way  in  which  it  satisfies  man's  highest 
needs.  We  are  shown  that  the  argument  of 
prophecy  really  belongs  partly  to  this  latter  class 
of  evidence,  and  partly  it  supplements  it  The  vol- 
ume is  important  because  by  it  we  ascertain  better 
in  what  ways  Biblical  criticism  affects  our  view  of 
the  character  of  prophecy.  The  whole  tendency 
of  literary  and  historical  research  has  long  been 
towards  the  investigation  of  the  writer's  work  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  Scholars  everywhere  are, 
like  our  author,  regarding  the  books  of  the  prophets 
no  longer  as  mosaics  composed  of  isolated  frag- 
ments of  Christian  teaching,  clothed  in  a  more  or 
less  mystical  dress.  The  prophets  have  come 
out  of  their  books.  They  stand  before  us,  real 
persons,  brother  men,  though  they  lived  in  a  long' 

>7**  Ho**  of  Israel.  By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Woods, 
Charles  Scrlbner'i  Sons,  New  York.   Si.40. 
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ago  time.  They  had  understood  the  thoughts  of 
that  time,  even_wbile  they  rose  far  above  those 
thoughts.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  of  the  proph- 
ets in  this  wise;  not  so  much  as  foretellers  of 
what  must  come,  as  the  spiritual  guides  of  those 
who  needed  direction.  It  has  often  been  insisted 
upon  by  theological  writers  that  the  prophets  lay 
greater  stress  on  the  moral  law  than  on  what  are 
known  as  positive  precepts,  and  this  is  well 
brought  out  in  this  book.  More  interesting  still 
is  that  part  of  the  book  which  dwells  on  the  pre- 
dictive element  of  prophecy.  Were  the  claims 
of  the  prophets  justified  by  the  events  ?  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  the  prophets  were  mistaken  in 
what  we  may  call  the  outward  aspects  of  their 
Messianic  hope,  but  that  does  not  preclude  the 
claim  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  inward  and  spir- 
itual side.  The  practical  value  of  it  all  is  that 
the  amount  of  influence  exercised  by  prophecy  in 
determining  faith  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
individual.  It  certainly  cannot  be  gauged  by  any 
theory  of  Christian  evidences.  But  this  book 
helps  us  to  realize,  as  never  before,  that  prophecy 
was  an  essential  stage  in  that  wondrous  revela- 
tion which  began  in  distant  ages  and  is  not  even 
yet  complete.  , 


^ 


History  of  Canada * 


Not  every  poet  is  a  novelist,  not  every  novelist 
a  historian.  There  are  men  who  are  both  poets 
and  novelists,  but  rarely  are  they  historians. 
With  the  addition  of  "  A  History  of  Canada  "  to 
the  books  of  poetry  and  romance  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  we  find  that 
writer  winning  laurels  in  a  new  field. 

The  reason  for  this  laurel-winning  is  evident 
after  we  have  read  but  a  little  way  into  Professor 
Roberts's  "  History  of  Canada.'*  He  is  a  ro- 
mancer, and,  while  this  book  is  the  fair  page  of 
history,  it  is  told,  not  as  we  might  expect  from  a 
"  Professor,"  but  as  a  story-teller  tells  his  tales, 
with  movement  and  emphasis  and  color.  This 
tendency,  however,  might  have  brought  about  a 
very  different  result :  the  movement  and  emphasis 
might  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
historical  facts  themselves.  Or  we  might  have 
had  a  succession  of  vivid  historical  pictures  with 
color- value  which  might  not  be  the  right  thing  at 
all.  Once  in  a  while  there  is,  indeed,  some  slight 
lurid  light,  as  in  the  chapter  on  u  Material  Prog- 
ress " — at  least  it  seems  so  to  some  of  us  in  the 
United  States.  But,  in  general,  be  it  said  that 
Mr.  Roberts  does  not  depart  from  the  strict  path 
of  duty  as  a  historian,  and  is  a  trustworthy  guide. 

Francis  Park  man  has  bad  many  pupils  in  early 
Canadian  history.  Mr.  Roberts  knows  bis  Park- 
man  well,  probably  better  than  any  of  us,  and 
though  he  has  to  tell  in  comparatively  few  pages 
that  first  third  of  Canada's  history  which  falls 
under  the  heading  "  French  Dominion,"  he  does. 

» A  History  of  Canada.    By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
JLamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston. 


it  with  a  grace  and  a  dash  and  a  general  winsome- 
ness  which  are  almost  as  like  Parkman  as  Park- 
man  himself.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  this  kind 
of  a  historian.  Such  a  one  draws  readers  from 
two  classes — first  from  those  men  who  "  want  to 
know,"  and  then  from  those  others  who  care  not 
a  rap  for  musty  facts,  but  care  a  great  deal  for 
them  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  webs  which 
Scott  and  Dumas  and  others  have  woven.  Park- 
man  appeals  to  both  of  these  classes,  and  so  will 
this  book  written  by  Mr.  Roberts.  Let  us  say 
here,  too,  that  of  the  three  sections  into  which 
Canadian  history  naturally  falls,  namely,  "  French 
Dominion,"  "English  Dominion,"  and  "Con- 
federation," this  latest  history  of  Canada  seems 
most  successful  in  dealing  with  the  first  epoch, 
presumably  because  that  epoch  was  the  most 
picturesque.  Dr.  Bourinot's  "  Story  of  Canada  " 
may  be  read  in  connection  with  this  book,  as  far 
as  the  later  periods  are  concerned,  but  hardly  so 
with  reference  to  the  first  period. 

So  much  as  to  the  general  survey  of  the  periods. 
As  to  particular  events,  readers  in  the  United 
States  will  notice  most  of  all  Mr.  Roberts's  refer- 
ences to  this  country.  We  ought  to  wince  at  his 
remarks  about  the  war  of  1812 : 

It  had  brought  little  but  disaster.  Tbey  had  gone 
into  it  in  a  spirit  of  deliberate  and  wanton  aggression, 
and  with  so  little  excuse  that  one  of  their  greatest 
statesmen,  Quincy,  could  say  on  the  floors  of  Congress— 
*  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Buccaneers,  there  is  nothing 
in  history  more  disgraceful  than  this  war.1  They  had 
invaded  the  lands  of  an  unoffending  people,  whom  they 
first  vainly  tried  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance,  and 
then  visited  with  fire  and  pillage.  They  came  out  of 
the  war  with  few  victories  to  their  credit,  but  smarting 
under  many  and  humiliating:  defeats.  They  came  out 
of  it  with  their  great  mercantile  marine  destroyed  (Eng- 
land took  three  thousand  of  their  ships) ,  their  foreign 
commerce  ruined,  two-thirds  of  their  merchants  bank- 
rupt. Their  export  trade  had  fallen  from  I 100,000,000  to 
less  than  *8,t00,000;  their  imports  from  #140,000,000  to 
$15,000,00".  For  all  their  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  they  could  show  no  great  wrong  righted,  no 
foot  of  added  territory— nothing,  indeed,  but  such  a 
record  as  a  proud  people  loves  not  to  dwell  upon.      ^ 

In  view  of  present  tariff  discussions  another 
quotation  is  in  order.  The  year  1854  saw  jthe 
accomplishment  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between 
Canada  and  ourselves,  a  treaty  which  provided 
for  a  free  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  sea, 
the  fields,  the  forest,  and  the  mine. 

It  admitted  Americans  to  the  rich  Canadian  fisheries, 
and  to  the  advantages  of  Canadian  river  and  canal 
navigation.  To  Canadian  fanners,  lumbermen,  and 
miners  it  was  beneficial ;  but  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 
it  refused  the  only  boon  worth  being  considered  In  ex- 
change for  the  fisheries— namely,  the  admission  of  pro- 
vincial ships  to  the  American  coasting  trade.  On  the 
whole,  the  treaty  was  a  good  thing  for  Canada,  though 
perhaps  more  advantageous  to  the  Americans.  Its  pro- 
visions were  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  after  which 
either  party  to  the  agreement  was  left  free  to  end  it  by 
giving  one  year's  notice.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  it 
was  terminated  by  the  Americans,  who  thought  that  by 
depriving  Canada  of  their  markets  they  would  force  her 
into  the  Union. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  aver  that  we 
terminated  the  treaty  not  so  much  for  the  reason 
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given  by  Professor  Roberts  as  because  we  feared 
that  the  Canadians  were  getting  the  best  of  the 
bargain  ♦ 

One  more  quotation  deserves  prominent  notice. 
It  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  book.  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  is  discussing  the  three  possible 
alternatives  in  the  future  of  Canada — absorption 
by  the  United  States,  independence,  or  a  federal 
union  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.  "  The 
first  of  these%  the  fate  which,  as  we  know,  has 
long  been  planned  for  us  by  our  kinsfolk  of  the 
great  republic.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  seems  to 
anticipate  it ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  some  American 
statesmen  and  historians  it  is  the  manifest  destiny 
of  the  United  States  to  occupy  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent."  Now  comes  the  surprise.  Close 
as  we  are  in  language,  blood,  religion,  govern- 
ment, place — so  close  that  we  talk  to  one  another 
by  the  telephone— our  historian  says  that  the 
swallowing  up  of  Canada  in  the  Union  would  be 
a  burning  ignominy,  because  Canadian  growth 
has  been  on  such  different  lines  from  ours,  and 
because  nationalism  has  deepened  so  constantly. 
He  adds :  "  We  should  be  no  longer  worthy  of 
the  great  nation  into  whose  bosom  we  should 
carry  our  sordid  purposes  and  craven  hearts." 
Mr.  Roberts  admits  that  independence  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  probable,  but  he  believes 
that  if  undertaken  now  or  soon,  it  would  but  open 
the  door  to  annexation.  What  we  have  noticed 
on  many  a  page  of  the  book  is  more  noticeable 
than  ever  on  the  last  page-— namely,  the  not  sur- 
prising hold  which  Imperial  Federation  has  taken 
upon  our  historian.  Professor  Roberts  may  be 
justly  proud  in  saying  that  Canada  has  taught 
feeble  provinces  how  to  federate,  how  to  form  a 
mighty  commonwealth  while  remaining  within  the 
Empire. 

The  text  is  prefaced  by  a  too  exhaustive  map. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  the  provincial 
boundaries  been  stronger,  and  the  large  cities 
given  their  proportionate  distinction.  There  is 
also  a  clear  and  original  chronological  chart,  and 
there  are  valuable  appendices.  Once  in  a  great 
while  we  come  across  a  printer's  slip,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act "  in  1674  " 
for  1774. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Qutlook  during  the  week  ending  July  9.  This  weeklv 
report  of  current  literature  Will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY 

Professor  Richard  Garbe,  of  Tubingen,  is  the 
author  of  a  small  book  which  has  now  been 
translated  under  the  title  The  Philosophy  of 
Ancient  India.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.)  The  author  gives  us,  first, 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  Indian  philosophy ; 
he  next  describes  the  connection  between  the 


philosophies  of  Greece  and  of  India ;  and  lastrj 
he  concerns  himself  with  the  authors  and  priests 
of  Hindu  Monism.  He  gives  full  credit  to  Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg's  recent  work  on  Buddha,  and 
the  two  books,  taken  together,  ought  to  be  a  <m- 
tinctly  recognized  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  Indian  religion  and  philosophy. 

A  History  of  the  HickstU  Quakers  amd  their 
Doctrines,  by  James  M.  De  Garmo,  A.M.,  Ph-D,, 
is  written  by  a  man  of  Quaker  birth,  who  is  aov 
a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  common- 
ion.  His  Quaker  nurture  finds  appropriate  ex- 
pression in  the  attractive  gray  binding  of  his  vol- 
ume, but  not  in  its  frontispiece— a  commonplace 
portrait  of  the  author  himself.  Despite  this  small 
worldly  vanity,  however,  despite  his  evident  fond- 
ness for  titles,  despite  his  present  loyalty  to  the 
Church  of  his  adoption,  the  author  retains  a  strung 
affection  for  the  denomination  of  his  childhood 
The  volume  is  not  a  history,  but  a  reminiscence, 
and  some  of  the  memories  recalled  have  aboet 
them  the  light  of  days  of  spiritual  exaltatioa. 
The  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hkkstfe 
Quakers— especially  those  respecting  the  insnmv 
tion  of  Scripture  and  the  immanence  of  God- 
brings  out  most  strikingly  in  how  many  ways  the 
%  Quakers  anticipated  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Theology  to-day.  (The  Christian  literature  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

Don't  Worry;  or,  Spiritual  Emancipation  tie 
Scientific  Law  of  Happiness,  by  Theodore  F. 
Seward,  is  a  capital  little  book.  The  sin  against 
which  it  is  directed  is  one  peculiarly  prevalent  n 
America.  Indeed,  as  the  author  recalls,  it  has  led 
to  the  naming  of  a  new  disease  called  •*  Amen- 
canitis,"  and  caused  Dean  Hodges  to  say  of 
Americans:  "St.  Martha  is  the  patron  of  the 
women  and  St.  Vitus  of  the  men.**  The  remedy 
for  worry  the  author  finds  in  a  Christlike  1 
God's  fatherhood,  from  which  springs  a 
ation  which  is  indeed  a  new  life.  The  n£de  book 
is  exceptionally  wholesome  and  helpful.  (The 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  18  Wall  Street, 
New  York.) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay  has  published  through  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  a  work  which 
will  interest  all  educationists.  The  book  is  m  i 
considerable  degree  a  biography ;  the  subject  if 
Arnold  of  Rugby:  His  School  Life  and  Contrnm- 
Hons  to  Education.  To  some  it  may  seem  that 
Mr.  Findlay'8  task  is  a  superfluous  one,  for  Stan- 
ley's "  Arnold  "  is  apparently  exhaustive,  aad  ia 
that  immortal  boy's  book,  "  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  we  have  a  familiar  portrayal  of  the  great 
head  master.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Mr. 
Findlay,  something  more  seems  to  be  needed,  and 
his  present  volume  supplies  us  with  mock  exact 
and  valuable  information, 

EDUCATIONAL 

An  Elementary  School  Arithmetic,  by  Wiffiaa 
W.  Speer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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Chicago  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  an  extremely 
practical  arithmetic,  with  illustrations  that  illus- 
trate, train,  and  educate  the  eye.  The  English  of 
the  book  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  questions 
are  so  constructed  that  they  compel  attention  to 
the  English  of  the  answer. 

Professor  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  has  published  through  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Fragments  of  Roman 
Satire  from  Enmus  to  Apuleius.  Besides  the 
authors  above  mentioned,  the  selections  are  from 
Lrucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  and  Seneca.  The 
book  will  be  quite  as  much  of  a  help  in  literary 
as  in  linguistic  study. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Many  Caprices,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  really  humorous  tales  of  sailor  life.  The 
book  is  free  from  vulgarity.  The  stories  display 
ingenuity,  and  present  many  whimsical  ideas  and 
odd  situations.    (The  F.  A.  Stokes  Company, 

New  York.) From  the  same  publishers  comes 

Mr.  John  Mackie's  They  That  Sit  in  Darkness, 
vrhich  deals  with  Australian  life.  The  plot  is 
sensational  and  a  trifle  improbable,  but  the 
author's  knowledge  of  old-time  life  in  Australia 
makes  the  novel  interesting. 

Volume  VII.  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  the 
,works  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, contains  the  charming  Jungle  Tales,  than 
,which  the  author  never  wrote  anything  more 
worthy  of  his  genius.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

foan  Seaton,  by  Mary  Beaumont  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York),  is  a  quaint  story 
of  a  group  of  English  farmers  and  their  families 
in  Yorkshire,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  ances- 
try. The  vice  and  the  virtue  of  ambition  play 
their  parts  in  the  tragedy  of  the  story,  which  may 
be  called  a  romance.  "  Joan  Seaton  "  is  a  charm- 
ing creature  of  noble,  loving,  gracious  woman- 
hood. The  love  story  is  keyed  to  the  notes  of 
perfect  truth  and  unselfishness. 

Stories  from  English  History,  by  Albert  F. 
Blaisdell  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories  intended  for  young  readers  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  English  history. 
They  are  well  told.  They  begin  with  the  story  of 
Britain  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  end  with 
"  Britain  Then  and  Now." 

Literary  Notes 

— A  f6te  has  been  in  progress  at  Broadstairs, 
England,  in  honor  of  Charles  Dickens.  In  both 
houses  and  people  the  town  affords  many  re- 
minders of  the  novelist. 

— The  speech  recently  delivered  by  Colonel 
John  Hay,  our  Ambassador  to  England,  on  the 
unveiling  of  the  Scott  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  will  be  issued  in  book  form  with  other 
addresses. 

— The  address—a  reply  to  literalists— of  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  before  the  New  Jersey 


Congregational  Association  at  Philadelphia*  is 
published  in  the  July  number  of  the  New  York 
"  Church  Union." 

— The  first  statue  of  a  player  to  be  erected  in 
London  is  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  is  repre- 
sented in  classic  robes  seated  in  a  chair.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  statues  to  Shakespeare  in 
London,  but  they  are  to  Shakespeare  the  poet, 
not  the  player. 

— It  is  announced  that  Mark  Twain's  forth- 
coming book  is  to  be  called  "The  Surviving 
Innocent  Abroad."  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  other  members  of  the  party  who  left  America 
in  the  Quaker  City  some  twenty-eight  years  ago 
are  still  living,  but  he  is  the  only  one  who  has 
remained  innocent. 

— The  remains  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  were  interred 
in  Eton  Cemetery.  Queen  Victoria  was  repre- 
sented by  her  Groom  in-waiting,  Captain  Drum- 
mond;  her  Majesty  also  sent  a  wreath.  It  is 
said  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  already  finished  her 
book  which  is  to  commemorate  the  history  of 
the  publishing  house  of  Blackwood. 

— Of  recent  parodies  on  popular  books  Mr. 
H.  D.  Traill  has  published  "The  Barbarous  Brit- 
ishers," after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
"The  British  Barbarians."  The  publisher  of 
Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  rather  startling  story, 
"  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,"  now  announces 
a  parody  of  that  book  entitled  "  The  Quest  of  the 
Gilt  Edged  Girl,"  by  Richard  De  Lyrienne. 

— Another  literary  partnership,  almost  as  fa- 
mous as  that  of  MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian,  is 
now  no  more.  MM.  Meilhac  and  Hallvy  have 
so  long  collaborated  in  plays  and  libretti  that  the 
death  of  M.  Henri  Meilhac  will  come  as  a  shock, 
not  only  to  admirers  of  his  individual  achieve- 
ments, but  to  that  great  Paris  public  which 
always  found  in  the  theater  pieces  of  the  clever 
partners  the  keynote  of  life  in  the  French 
metropolis. 

Books  Received 

For  the  weeh  ending  July  o 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Curtlss,  C.  C.    Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books.    Six  Books. 

96  cts.  per  dozen. 
Fragments  of  Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Apuleius. 

Selected  by  Elmer  T.  Merrill.    75  cts. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  CHRISTIAN  UNITY, 
EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Seward,  Theodore  F.   Don't  Worry,  or  Spiritual  Eman- 
cipation the  Scientific  Law  of  Happiness. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

De  Garmo,  James  M.    The  Hicksite  Quakers  and  their 
Doctrines. 

GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Stories  from  English  History.    Edited  by  A.  F.  Blais- 
dell. 
Speer,  William  W.    Elementary  Arithmetic. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Arnold  of  Rugby.    Edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay.    $1.50. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO..  CHICAGO 

Garbe,  Richard.    The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India 
50  cts. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Kipling,  Rudyard.    The  Jungle  Book.    Vol.  VII.    $2 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Jacobs,  W.W.    Many  Cargoes.    #1. 
Beaumont.  Mary.    Joan  Seaton.    11.25. 
Mackie,John.    They  That  Sit  in  Darkness.    75  cts. 
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Baptist  Union 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  the 
report  of  the  special  sub-committee  recommend- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  society  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  adopted. 
The  joint  committee  of  the  two  missionary  organ- 
izations recommended  a  plan  by  which  the  con- 
tributions might  be  divided  between  the  two 
bodies.  The  committee  appointed  to  pronounce 
upon  the  pledges  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  two  societies,  reports  that  it  has 
carefully  examined  the  lists  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  societies,  and  finds  that 
$503,031.45  has  been  secured  in  cash  and  in  satis- 
factory pledges.  Of  this  amount  $250,000  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Universalists*  Young  Peoples'  Union 
The  Young  Peoples'  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church  has  sometimes  held  its  annual 
Convention  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  It  is  an  or- 
ganization of  kindred  nature,  except  that  the 
Y.  P.  C.  U.  legislates  for  the  local  unions  and 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  to  business. 
The  Convention  met  this  year  in  Detroit,  a  point 
not  central  nor  particularly  convenient  for  the 
churches  of  the  body.  This  fact,  conspiring  with 
the  extreme  heat,  probably  tended  to  reduce  the 
attendance ;  but  if  so  it  was  not  apparent  to  the 
observer.  The  Church  of  Our  Father  was  fillled 
to  the  overflow  from  the  opening  to  the  close, 
and  the  streets  and  cars  of  Detroit  were  alive 
with  bands  of  young  people  wearing  the  colors — 
white  and  blue — and  the  badges  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Each  day  opened  with  a  devotional  meeting 
which  was  followed  by  a  business  session  lasting 
usually  till  noon.  In  the  afternoons  congresses 
on  civics,  sociology,  charities,  reforms,  or  some 
subject  of  practical  interest,  were  the  order ;  and 
when  |  time  permitted  an  excursion  was  made 
before  the  evening  session.  The  evenings  were 
given  up  to  mass-meetings. 

On  Sunday  the  11th,  about  a  dozen  of  the  clergy- ' 
men  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention  occupied 
pulpits  in  the  city.  Three  preached  in  the  Metho- 
dist churches,  three  in  the  Congregational,  several 
in  Baptists,  besides  the  Unitarian  and  Universal- 
ist churches.  It  was  a  pleasant  innovation  on 
the  traditional  usage  that  so  many  pastors  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  appeared,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  platform  of  the  Y.  P.  C.  U.  Convention, 
taking  a  cordial  part  in  the  devotional  services. 

An  incident  that  seemed  to  impress  the  re- 
porters, and  of  which  more  was  made  than  its 
importance  warranted,  was  the  discussion  that 
broke  for*h  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  hold 
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the  next  session  at  the  same  place  and  time  with 
the  Unitarian  Young  People*'  Religious  Union. 
It  was  construed  by  some  delegates  to  mean  that 
a  policy  was  about  to  be  inaugurated  looking  to 
the  merging  of  the  two  denominations  in  one. 
This  evoked  dissent  and  sharp  criticism  of  Uni- 
tarian principles  and  policies.  Others  went  quite 
as  far  in  expression  of  praise  and  sympathy. 
Finally,  it  appeared  that  the  only  thing  intended 
was  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  and  the  holding 
of  some  union  mass  meetings,  while  matters  of 
business  and  administration  should  be  carried  on 
by  each  denomination,  as  heretofore.  The  next 
Y.  P.  C.  U.  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 

Bishop  Gibson  of  Virginia 
We  are  informed  that  several  statements  made 
in  this  department  concerning  the  recent  election 
of  Bishop  Gibson,  of  Virginia,  were  inaccurate. 
O.ur  information  was  regarded  as  entirely  reliable,    , 
but  we  are  glad  to  refer  to  the  matter  again  and 
to  state  the  facts  as  they  are  now  given  to  us — in 
large  part  in  the  very  words  of  our  correspondent. 
"  Bishop  Gibson  was  elected  with  right  of  succes-    , 
sion  to  Bishop  Francis  M.  Whittle,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Virginia."    "  He  was  bom  in  Peters-    j 
burg,  Va."    "  He  graduated  from  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia."    He  was  for  a  time  a  mis-    i 
sionary  in  the  diocese  of  Virginia.    Then  "he    1 
was  called  to  assist "  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peterkin  at    I 
St  James  Church,  Richmond,  Va.     From  there    j 
he  was  called  to  Trinity  Church,  Parkersburg,    I 
W.  Va.,  and  after  nine  years  to  Christ  Church,    I 
Cincinnati.   Our  correspondent  denies  that  Bishop    a 
Gibson  was  ever  charged  with  being  a  Broad   \ 
Churchman,  and  adds,  "  Mr.  Gibson  has  always    i 
shown  himself  to  be  a  vise  and  devoted  rector,    j 
and  has  always  on  leaving  a  parish  taken  with     i 
him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  his  parishioners,     . 
and  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  com- 
munity."   We  were  misinformed  concerning  the     ' 
question  of  churchmanship  and  one  or  two  other 
points  in  the  early  history  of  Bishop  Gibson. 

American  Rabbis 
A  most  flattering  welcome  was  extended  to  the 
Centra]  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  who 
concluded  their  eighth  annual  Convention  at 
Montreal  last  week.  Sir  J.  -A.  Chapleau,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Quebec ;  the  Hon.  J.  I.  Tarte, 
Dominion  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Mayor 
Wilson-Smith,  of  Montreal,  and  others,  spoke 
cordial  and  appreciative  words  of  greeting  at  the 
opening  meeting,  and  later  on  an  elaborate  and 
successful  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
visitors  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Boas  at  the  Windsor  Hotel. 
The  President,  Rabbi  I.  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  Vice-President,  Rabbi  I.  L.  Leucht,  of 
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New  Orleans,  made  a  reputation  for  large-hearted 
charity  toward  all  who  differ  from  them,  and  for 
a  liberal,  progressive  scholarship.    M I  give  you 
the  utmost  freedom ;"  said  Dr.  Wise,  in  speaking 
of  Scriptural  interpretation :  "  accord  a  like  privi- 
lege to  me."    In  harmony,  too,  with  this  state- 
ment was  that  of  Dr.  Leucht  when  he  said,  "  How 
absurd  to  suppose  that  one  little  section  of  hu 
inanity  should  possess  all  the  truth,  while  all  the 
rest  had  none  of  it !"    Both   Rabbis  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  higher  criticism,  and,  to 
quote  them  again,  we  have  these  words  from  Dr. 
Wise:  "We  have  parted  with  literalism.    We 
have  accommodated  ourselves  to  a  fresh  civiliza- 
tion which  has  a  new  hope,  and  yet  which  is  in 
the  main  harmonious  with  the  Mosaic  teaching. 
We  exercise  our  judgment.    We  will  not  accept 
something  merely  because  it  is  old,  or  has  a  sem- 
blance of  authority ;"  and  these  words  from  Dr. 
Leucht :   "  We  do  not  believe  that  religion  is  a 
fixed   thing,  as  the  head  of  Minerva.     It  is  a 
growth.    Divine  influences  are  at  work  all  the 
time."    An  impressive  memorial  service  formed 
an  interesting  session  of  the  conference,  when 
Rabbi  Hirschberg.  of  Boston,  delivered  a  won- 
derfully eloquent  eulogy  over   (he  late  Rabbi 
Israel   Joseph,  of  Cincinnati.    Two  interesting 
discussions  took  place  on  the  .Theology  of  the 
Old  Prayer- Book,  which  was  regarded  as  pessi- 
mistic in  tone,  and  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  which 
it  was  agreed  should  be  in  greater  simplicity,  and 
with   the  humane  treatment  of  suicides.    The 
Conference  decided  to  issue  a  Jewish  catechism 
not  to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Religions 
at  Nashville,  through  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
movement;  to  commend  a  Jewish  Chautauqua 
Society ;  to  co-operate  with  other  bodies  in  the 
United  States  which  are  working  for  the  reform  of 
the  divorce  laws  of  the  Republic ;  and  to  congratu- 
late Queen  Victoria  on  her  auspicious  Diamond 
Jubilee.    After  an  able  address  by  Rabbi  Sand- 
field,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  Indifferentism,  the 
Conference  adjourned  to  meet  at  Atlantic  City 
in  1898. 

Southern  Student  Conference 
The  fourth  annual  Southern  Student  Confer- 
ence was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  June  18  to  27.  The 
purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  lives  of  picked  student  leaders  of  the 
Christian  work  in  the  Southern  colleges,  and 

.,  train  them  for  leadership  of  College  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  work.  The  daily 
programme  consisted  in  Normal  Bible  Training 
Classes  and  Normal  Devotional  Bible  Classes, 

|.  Conferences  on  Methods  of  College  Association 
Work,  Missionary  Institutes,  Life-Work  Confer- 
ences, and  platform  addresses.  Among  the 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  R.  J.  McBryde,  D.D.,  of 
Lexington,  Va.;  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  of  London, 
England;  Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard,  of  New  York; 


and  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Scofield,  of  East  Northfield, 
Mass.  There  were  in  attendance,  in  addition  to 
the  teachers  and  visitors,  one  hundred  and  forty 
students  from  sixty-one  colleges.  The  influence 
of  this  Conference  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
colleges  represented  cannot  but  be  very  beneficial. 
The  sixty-one  colleges  represented  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  Southern  States  as  follows:  Vir- 
ginia, 29;  Tennessee,  29;  North  Carolina,  18; 
South  Carolina,  14;  Kentucky,  14;  Missis- 
sippi, 12 ;  Alabama,  6 ;  Georgia,  5 ;  Louisiana,  5 ; 
Arkansas,  3 ;  Texas,  3 ;  Ohio,  2.  This  indicates 
the  vast  territory  represented  and  the  possible 
good  that  may  result  from  the  Conference. 
About  the  same  time  a  large  Conference  of 
workers  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, representing  the  Southern  States,  was  in 
session  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  programme,  including  some  of  the 
best  talent  in  the  country,  was  a  most  excellent 
one.  A  number  of  the  speakers  at  the  Knox- 
ville Conference  were  also  at  the  Asheville 
assembly,  and  thus  the  two  associations  were 
mutually  helpful  to  each  other.  The  only  thing 
which  seemed  to  cause  universal  regret  was  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon. 
The  Bible  work  being  carried  on  by  students 
among  students  in  our  colleges  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  and  it  should 
have  the  generous  help  and  sympathy  of  all 
Christian  people. 

Sunday-School  Teaching  as  a  Science 
That  the  science  of  teaching  the  Bible  in  the 
Sunday-school  is  receiving  more  and  more  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  church  forces  of  the  country  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Bible  should  not  be  taught  according  to  the  best 
pedagogical  principles  and  the  most  approved 
methods.  If  we  were  as  anxious  to  keep  the 
science  of  teaching  in  the  Bible  school  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  as  we  are  to  do  it  in 
the  public  school,  our  efforts  m  teaching  the 
Word  of  God  would  result  in  much  greater  good. 
The  Summer  School  of  Primary  Methods  held 
its  annual  sessions  at  Asbury  Park,  July  7-9,  and 
was  a  greater  success  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Skillman,  a  popular  primary  teacher 
in  the  First  Reformed  Church,  New  York,  con- 
ducted the  conference  of  workers,  and  Miss 
Struble,  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Trenton,  gave  a  number  of  interesting 
and  suggestive  lessons  to  the  blackboard  class. 
Mrs.  Barnes,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Primary  Council,  conducted  several  classes  in 
practical  teaching,  which  were  of  great  value  to 
teachers,  showing  how  best  to  apply  the  truth  of  » 
the  Bible  lesson  to  each  one  in  a  Sunday-school 
class.  Miss  Cushman,  whose  kindergarten  work 
is  well  known  all  over  New  England,  gave  a 
series  of  brilliant  lectures  on  "Child  Nature/' 
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Thej  were  pronounced  by  many  good  judges  as 
the  best  they  had  ever  heard  on  that  important 
topic.  The  Conference  of  Primary  Union  Work- 
ers was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  £.  M.  Ferguson, 
of  Trenton,  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Sunday- 
School  Association.  He  was  assisted  by  Israel 
P.  Black,  Secretary  of  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Association.  Mr!  Ferguson  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  maintenance  of  this  summer 
conference  of  workers  by  the  sea.  Miss  Minnie 
V.  Clark,  of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school 
of  East  Orange,  gave  a  splendid  address  on  "  How 
to  use  Hymns  in  Teaching  Children."  A  large 
number  of  Sunday-schcol  teachers  and  workers 
were  present  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  who 
will  carry  with  them  and  into  their  respective 
schools  the  advanced  ideas  and  enthusiasm  of 
this  summer  school. 

In  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  has  always  been  a  prominent  re 
ligious  center,  and  her  pre-eminence  in  this  di- 
rection will  be  still  further  advanced  in  the  near 
future  when  the  new  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
buildings  are  completed.  These  two,  with  the 
Diocesan  House  of  the  Episcopalians,  constitute 
a  group  of  denominational  buildings  of  which  any 
city  might  be  proud.  The  Presbyterian  Building, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Witherspoon  Build- 
ing, is  located  on  Walnut  Street,  near  Broad.  It 
is  a  combined  office  and  publishing  house,  and  in 
it  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  and  publish- 
ing business  will  be  carried  on.  The  Episcopal 
Diocesan  House  is  a  most  effective  piece  of 
architecture,  except  for  certain  saintly  figures  in- 
troduced on  the  front.  It  is  located  a  square  and  a 
half  further  east  on  Walnut  Street.  It  is  devoted 
entirely  to  denominational  work.  The  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  has  his  headquarters  here  as  well 
as  the  Church  Club,  an  influential  organization  of 
laymen.  The  Baptist  Building  on  Chestnut  Street, 
west  of  Broad,  will  also  be  a  denominational  head- 
quarters. It  is  being  constructed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  All  three  buildings  are  successful  from 
the  architectural  view-point,  and  are  centrally 
located.  They  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
any  similar  group  of  buildings  in  any  other  city, 
and  stand  forth  as  striking  evidences  of  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  religious  bodies 
responsible  for  their  erection. 

Systematic  Theology  at  Oberlin 
The  Faculty  of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
announce  that  the  Trustees  have  elected  Profes- 
sor Henry  Churchill  King  to  the  chair  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  to  take  up  the  work  laid  down 
by  ex-President  Fairchild.  It  is  believed  that 
Professor  Fairchild  will  be  able  to  continue  some 
work  with  the  Seniors.  Professor  King  will 
begin  full  work  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
once,  and  will  probably  offer  a  five-hour  course, 


extending  through  the  Middle  and  Senior  years. 
He  desires  to  make  the  chair  of  theology  a  real 
university  chair.  Professor  King  graduated  froei 
Oberlin  College, A.B.  1879,  and  from  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  B.D.,  1882.  The  years  1882-4  he 
spent  in  philosophical  and  theological  study  at 
Harvard  University,  under  Professors  Bowne, 
Palmer,  Everett,  and  Peabody,  receiving  the  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1883.  From  1884  to  1890  he  was  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. In  1890  he  was  appointed  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Oberlin  College,  and  trots 
1891  to  1897  he  has  been  full  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

English  Ritualists  and  the  Jubilee 
The  extreme  ritualistic  wing  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  doing  some  of  the  best  of  that  phflaa- 
thropic  work  which  is  now  being  carried  on  so 
widely  among  the  poor  of  London,  but  the  naive 
narrowness  which  its  adherents  sometimes  maav 
fest  is  very  amusing.  For  example,  the  leading 
article  in  the  Jubilee  Number  of  "  Goodwin.''  aa 
illustrated  religious  High  Church  monthly  pub- 
lished in  London,  contains  the  following  para- 
graph concerning  Queen  Victoria,  serious  enough 
in  its  intent,  but  smile-provoking  in  its  effect : 

As  Church  people,  we  sorrowfully  regret  that  the 
Whiggery  of  her  early  Ministers,  and  the  Lutherzntsa 
of  her  adored  husband,  together  with  the  affectionate 
intimacy  of  Dean  Stanley,  have  conspired  to  keep  her 
aloof  from  the  Catholic  Creed  of  the  Church.  The  oae 
influence  which  might  have  changed  matters— that  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce— came  to  an  abrupt  end.  She  has 
been  a  stranger  to  the  Church  of  which  she  is,  merci- 
fully, not  the  Head. 

The  singular  mixture  of  democracy  and  ecclesias- 
ticlsm  in  the  High  Church  party  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  same  number  of  "  Goodwill "  by  the  follow- 
ing announcement  of  what  is  called  the  M  Good- 
will Prayer  Union :" 

Thanksgivings  for  God's  blessings  to  the  Nation  dar- 
ing the  Queen's  reign.  ...  - 

1.  Special  Church  Blessings.- Revival  ot  Catholc 
Doctrine  and  Practice,  more  frequent  Communloas, 
Confessions,  Observance  of  Seasons,  Diligence  of  C ferry 
and  Church-workers,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

L  National  Blessings.— Electoral  Reform,  Repeal  of 
Corn  Laws,  Free  Trade,  Factory  Legislation,  Repeal 
of  Combination  Laws  and  much  that  oppressed  the 
hireling  in  his  Wages,  Education  Legislation,  Exten- 
sion of  Educational  Privileges,  Peace,  Plenty. 

The  Mission  among  the  Higher  Classes 
in  China 

The  sixth  report  of  the  Mission  among  the 
Higher  Classes  in  China,  which  is  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  and  is  now  occupied 
with  the  attempt  to  found  an  International  Insti- 
tute, is  extremely  interesting  reading.  After  years 
of  service  in  that  Empire,  Mr.  Reid  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  of  the  most  promising  fields 
of  missionary  activity  was  among  the  higher 
classes ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  reach  the  lower 
classes  in  that  nation  was  by  first  reaching  the 
higher.    With  tireless  courage  and  enthusiasja, 
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and  on  an  undenominational  basis,  he  has  con- 
tinned  his  ministry.  His  latest  plan  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  institute,  the 
object  of  which  will  be  "  to  promote  the  advance, 
the  enlightenment,  and  the  prosperity  of  China  ; 
to  bring  about  harmony  of  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, to  effect  a  larger  religious  toleration,  and 
to  inculcate  truth  and  righteousness.  The  build- 
ings to  be  erected  are  an  auditorium,  a  museum, 
a  library,  reception-rooms,  and  class-rooms.  The 
cost  will  be  upwards  of  $100,000."  Mr.  Reid  has 
already  secured  the  official  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  document  expressing 
its  approval  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Reid  by  the 
Government  contains  this  passage,  which  we 
think  worth  quoting :  "  The  said  missionary  has 
lived  in  China  many  years,  and  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  affairs.  His  learning 
penetrates  to  fundamental  principles,  and  his 
heart  is  animated  by  benevolent  motives,  which 
are  worthy  of  high  praise."  He  has  indorsements 
from  American  missionaries,  an  earnest  and  even 
enthusiastic  testimonial  from  Li  Hung  Chang, 
and  he  has  also  trie  co-operation  of  members  of 
foreign  Embassies.  We  are  impressed  with  the 
growth  of  this  work  as  we  read  this  report.  The 
advisory  Council  now  consists  of  eminent  and 
honored  missionaries,  and  also  of  representatives 
of  foreign  governments.  The  proposed  institute 
as,  we  understand,  will  not  be  a  college  or  a 
university ;  it  will  be  a  meeting-place  of  natives 
and  foreigners  for  the  consideration  of  subjects 
of  the  highest  interest  to  the  welfare  of  China ;  all 
to  be  conducted  in  the  recognition  of  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  and  of  the  value  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  amount  of  money  which  Mr.  Reid  has  started 
out  to  raise  is  a  large  one,  but  the  object  is  also 
great,  and  we  believe  that  his  achievement  will  be 
equal  to  his  faith. 

Is  Family  Prayer  Declining? 
Some  two  years  ago  we  adverted  to  this  ques- 
tion, then  raised  by  the  answer  of  a  missionary, 
returning  here  after  ten  years'  absence,  to  the 
inquiry  in  what  he  noticed  the  greatest  change. 
He  thought  it  was  in  the  apparent  decline  of 
family  prayer.  The  July  number  of  the  "  Quiver  " 
gives  the  answers  of  a  number  of  representative 
Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  so  in  England.  Eleven  out  of  nine- 
teen say  that  it  is  so ;  six  are  uncertain,  and  two 
only  say  they  think  it  is  not  so.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  speaks  positively :  "  In  my  opinion  it  is 
almost  extinct."  Over  against  this  statement 
from  London,  it  is  worth  remarking,  is  the  oppo- 
site opinion  from  the  eastern  counties,  whence  so 
many  Puritans  came  to  the  old  Bay  colony,  where 
Dr.  Barrett,  of  Norwich,  sees  no  decline.  The 
causes  of  the  alleged  decline  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  here ;  in  the  morning,  early  trains  and 
the  rush  to  business ;  in  the  evening,  the  pressure 
of  social  engagements.  Besides  these  are  men- 
tioned, on  one  hand,  an  abatement  of  parental 


authority,  and  a  freer  individualism  in  the  mem- 
bers of  modern  households.  Another  contribut- 
ing cause,  as  a  British  writer  remarks,  has  been 
in  the  frequent  degeneracy  of  family  prayers  into 
a  perfunctory  observance,  discarded  because  dead. 
No  form  rather  than  a  dead  form,  say  we.  But 
better  than  to  restore  the  form  is  it  first  to  at- 
tempt revival  of  the  spirit  of  family  religion, 
which,  just  in  degree  as  it  is  earnest  and  perva- 
sive, cannot  fail  to  seek  natural  utterance  in  such 
form  as  seems  to  it  expressive  of  its  dearest 
interests. 

A  Capital  Suggestion 

Perhaps  the  experiment  being  tried  with  splen- 
did results  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Myers,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 
might  prove  an  excellent  means  of  reviving  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  church  services  in  many  places. 
Mr.  Myers  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  services  at  the  Opera  House,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  heated  term  has  struck  a  popu- 
lar note.  He  addressed  the  following  questions 
to  one  hundred  business  men  of  Sedalia,  request- 
ing answers.    The  questions  are : 

1.  Why  do  so  many  men  of  good  moral  and  business 
standing  maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward 
the  church  ? 

2.  What  influence  in  our  community  has  the  most  de- 
bilitating effect  morally  upon  our  young  men  ? 

3.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  our 
home  life? 

4.  Do  you  think  in  view  of  our  present  methods  of 
business  that  a  man  can  be  a  conscientious  Christian 
and  at  the  same  time  be  successful  in  business  ? 

5.  What  can  the  churches  do  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
vice  and  crime  P 

6.  What  can  the  churches  do  to  more  effectually  hold 
and  help  the  young  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  ? 

One  of  these  questions  and  the  received 
answers  is  made  the  theme  of  an  evening's  serv- 
ice, accompanied  always  with  appropriate  devo- 
tional services.  Not  only  will  such  a  course  of 
sermons  help  the  Church,  but  if  wisely  preached, 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  preached. 

Notes 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Elwood  H.  Stokes,  one  of  the  best- 
known  Methodist  clergymen  in  this  country,  and  the 
President  of  the  Ocean  Grove  Camp-Meeting  Associa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  on  Friday 
night  of  last  week,  at  Ocean  Grove,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  Dr.  Stokes  was  a  member  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Annual  Conference  for  fifty-three 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pitman 
Grove  Camp-Meeting  Association. 

The  Rev.  Walker  Rauschenbusch,  pastor  of  the  Sec 
ond  German  Baptist  Church  of  New  York,  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  to  accept  a  professorship  of  New  Testa- 
ment Interpretation  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  new  professor  is  described  by  the  "  Exam- 
iner "  as  '*  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  an  independent 
thinker,  a  fearless  advocate  of  whatever  he  believes  to 
be  true,  honest,  and  of  good  report,  and  a  master  of 
strong  Saxon  English  as  well  as  of  the  parent  German 
tongue.'1 
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Over-  or  Under-Production 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  its  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  new  book, 
"  Equality/1  The  Outlook  replies  to  the  argument 
that  periods  of  industrial  depression  are  due  to 
underconsumption,  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
workers  to  buy  back  as  much  goods  as  they  pro- 
duce, by  saying  that  if  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  workers  is  lessened  by  the  profit  system,  that 
of  the  capitalists  is  increased,  so  that  there  is  the 
same  demand  in  either  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  a  very  great  difference.  The  capitalists 
cannot,  and  do  not,  consume  so  much  of  the 
staple  commodities,  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  engaged,  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
immense  surplus  stocks  of  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Even  if  The  Outlook's  assumption  were  correct, 
it  would  not  justify  the  robbery  of  the  producers 
which  is  a  feature  of  our  present  social  system. 
But  it  is  not  correct.  The  existence  of  enormous 
amounts  of  idle  capital,  in  the  form  of  money  and 
other  titles  to  wealth  produced  by  labor,  is  the 
proof  that  the  expenditure  by  capitalists  does  not 
equal  the  demand  for  labor  products  which  would 
exist  if  the  workers  were  allowed  to  retain  the  full 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

I  use  the  word  *'  capitalist "  because  by  It  Mr. 
Bellamy  means  the  men  who  fleece  labor.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  term.  Capital  does  not  rob  labor, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  labor's  greatest  benefactor. 
The  capitalist,  as  the  owner  of  machinery,  tools, 
etc.,  gets  no  more  than  a  fair  return  for  the  aid 
which  he  furnishes  to  production.  It  is  the 
monopolist,  who  is  very  often  the  same  person  as 
the  capitalist,  who  gets  an  unfair  share  of  labor's 
products.  Land  monopoly,  tariff  monopoly,  and 
money  monopoly  are  some  of  the  means  by 
which  the  workers  are  robbed.  To  say  that  the 
thieves  could,  if  they  chose,  buy  as  much  goods 
as  their  victims  would  have  bought,  is  equivalent 
to  justifying  slavery  on  the  ground  that  the  slave- 
owners spent  all  their  income  from  their  chattels, 
and  thus  gave  employment  to  labor. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  demand  for  commodities 
by  "  capitalists  "  (monopolists)  equals  that  of  the 
workers,  will  The  Outlook  please  give  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  present  wide- 
spread industrial  depression,  accompanied  as  it 
is  by  a  general  '*  over-production  "  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  products  and  manufactured  goods? 

W  hidden  Graham. 
New  York  City. 

[1.  The  expenditures  of  capitalists  employ  the 
same  amount  of  labor  when  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  railroads,  and  factories  as  when 
used  in  providing  luxurious  surroundings  and 
elaborate  service  for  themselves,  in  any  case, 
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the  money  that  goes  to  them  creates  as  great  a 
demand  for  the  products  of  labor  as  the  money 
that  goes  to  the  laborer.    2.  The  fact  that  all 
incomes,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestly  acquired, 
employ  labor,  has  no  relation  to  the  question  of 
their  equity  or  inequity.    As  our  correspondent 
says,  the  fact  that  the  slaveholder's  expenditures 
prevented  "  over-production  "  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  slavery. 
3.  The  present  depression  is  in  no  sense  doe  to 
over-production.    The  years  *93,  *94t  *9S9  and  *96 
were  years  of  disastrous  under-production-     The 
cause  of  the  depression  is  falling  prices,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  men  to  put  their  money  into 
products  steadily  becoming  less  valuable.     If  all 
our  manufacturing  labor  should  be  employed*  a 
further  fall  in  the  price  of  manufactures  would  be 
inevitable.    Whenever  prices  fall — as  from  73  to 
79,  and  *93  to  the  present — there  is  always  under- 
production and  depression. — The  Editors.] 

The  History  of  Buddhism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  The  Outlook  for  July  10  the  Anagarika  H. 
Dharmapala  in  his  defense  of  Buddhism  makes 
a  statement  that  calls  for  comment.  He  writes : 
'*  Buddha's  mission  was  one  of  peace  and  love, 
and  never  within  the  twenty-four  hundred  years 
that  his  religion  has  existed  has  there  ever  bees 
a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  his  name  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  doctrines  he  promulgated.'9 

Were  I  prepared,  like  the  Anaginka,  with  uni- 
versal statements,  I  might  rejoin,  Never  has 
religion  in  other  form  been  more  merciless  than 
the  religion  of  the  Buddha  in  certain  times  and 
certain  places.  But  one  prefers  to  avoid  sweep- 
ing statements,  and  to  write  simply  that  in  the 
name  of  the  Buddha  men  in  thousands  have  been 
put  to  death,  and  human  blood  shed  in  torrents. 

The  fifth  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  house  ruled 
Japan  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  the  year  A.D. 
1709  he  was  led  by  the  priest  of  the  temple  Goji, 
in  the  district  of  Koishikawa  Yedo  (Tokyo),  to 
issue  a  decree  for  the  protection  of  dogs  and  other 
animals  in  the  name  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
Under  this  law  large  rewards  were  given  to  in- 
formers, and,  as  a  result,  the  heads  of  men  put  to 
death  for  killing  dogs  filled  thirty  casks,  so  the 
Japanese  historian  tells  us,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
city  were  filled  with  literally  ten  thousand  pris- 
oners. Indeed,  this  fanatical  follower  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddhist  priest  brought  the  tows 
to  the  beginnings  of  revolt,  a  revolt  averted  by 
his  own  opportune  death  and  the  accession  of 
the  sixth  Shogun,  a  man  fortunately  not  under  the 
guidance  of  priests,  but  of  a  follower  of  Confu- 
cius. 

This  fifth  Shogun  completed  the  persecunei 
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of  the  Christians,  a  persecution  which  had  con- 
tinued relentlessly  for  a  hundred  years,  and  which 
has  seldom  been  equaled  for  its  ferocity.  But 
the  accused  might  escape  imprisonment  and  death 
if  he  would  repeat  a  Buddhist  prayer.  That  spirit 
of  persecution  in  the  name  of  the  gentle  and  loving 
Buddha  had  not  ceased  in  this  century,  for  within 
thirty  years  Christians  were  persecuted  in  Japan, 
and  the  same  way  of  escape  offered — the  repeti- 
tion of  a  prayer  to  Buddha.  It  is  significant  that 
at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  the 
only  word  of  intolerance  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
Buddhist  priest.  Himself  at  the  moment  the 
guest  of  Christians,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Toki  termi- 
nated his  tirade  against  Christian  missionaries  in 
Japan  with  the  words,  "  I  should  say  that  such 
an  one  as  that  is  against  the  truth.  He  who  is 
against  the  truth  had  better  die."  *  The  history 
of  Japan  shows  that  not  to  be  a  vain  threat  when 
men  like  this  Right  Reverend  hold  political  power. 

The  history  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  parallels  in 
almost  every  particular  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  had  its 
priests  like  Nichiren,  intolerant,  bigoted,  cruel ; 
its  fanatic  rulers  like  the  fifth  Shogun ;  its  mon- 
asteries turned  into  castles;  its  multitude  of 
armed  and  savage  monks ;  its  nunneries  and  tem- 
ples which  were  dens  of  debauchery.  I  am  far 
from  charging  these  things  to  Gautama.  That 
his  spirit  inspired  the  boodthirsty,  cruel,  perse- 
cuting, licentious  men  who  did  evil  in  his  name  I 
do  not  believe.  How  far  professed  followers  may 
deny  their  Lord  we  are  all  too  sadly  aware.  But 
Buddhism  no  more  than  other  faiths  has  any 
charm  which  insures  that  its  representatives  shall 
exhibit  the  virtues  its  founder  inculcated.  The 
history  of  the  Buddhist  community  is  not  known 
as  is  the  history  of  the  Church,  nor  is  the  history 
of  Asia  known  as  is  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is 
the  easier,  therefore,  for  its  professed  advocates 
to  indulge  in  general  statements,  and  the  more 
necessary  that  such  statements  be  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  undoubted  facts. 

The  Anagarika  tells  us  further  that  "  Buddha 
avoided  all  metaphysics,  dogmas,  speculations, 
and  theologies."  If  so,  again  he  differed  amaz- 
ingly from  the  majority  of  his  professed  followers. 
I  recommend  the  literature  of  "  The  Great  Ve- 
hicle "  to  your  correspondent.  A  short  plunge 
into  those  depths  will  show  him  why  the  Buddh- 
ists of  Japan  especially  commend  their  system 
because  it  is  a  philosophy,  metaphysical  and  pro- 
found. But  I  do  not  admit  for  an  instant  that 
this  description  of  the  Buddha's  teaching  given 
by  the  Anagarika  is  correct ;  and  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  by  his  own  words,  "  Buddha  ignored 
a  creator,  as  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  princi- 
ples of  evolution ;  and  denied  annihilation,  as  he 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  great  law  of  causa- 
tion, with  its  dependents  of  twenty-four  resultants ; 
and  he  ignored  a  separate,  permanent  ego  entity, 

»  **  The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,"  p.  55L 


as  he  was  the  first  psychologist  to  discover  that 
everything  is  undergoing  a  continuous  change  in 
the  phenomenal  world."  If  he  taught  that  with- 
out dogma,  metaphysics,  or  speculations,  it  must 
have  been  by  the  mysterious  method  of  the  Ma- 
hatmas,  to  be  accepted  solely  on  faith  because 
quite  beyond  the  reasoning  faculties  of  mere 
men.  George  William  Knox. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

A  Personal  Statement 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  article  of  this  *eek  with  reference  to  my- 
self has  two  grievous  misstatements  of  facts, 
which  I  feel  sure,  in  the  interests  of  fairness,  you 
will  be  glad  to  correct. 

1.  You  affirm  that  I  was  suspended  by  Bay 
Conference  "  under  charges."  This  is  not  true. 
It  is  the  very  point  of  our  complaint  that  there 
never  were  any  "charges"  before  Bay  Confer- 
ence. The  only  "  charges  "  ever  presented  against 
me  were  examined  by  a  Council  which  declared, 
after  an  exhaustive  hearing,  that  they  were  not 
sustained. 

When  Bay  Conference  began  to  consider  the 
matter,  I  demanded  that  "charges"  should  be 
presented  by  *'  responsible  persons,"  as  was  my 
right  under  the  following  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of  Bay  Conference  (Art.  VII.,  Sec.  2) : 
"  When  the  standing  of  a  minister  of  the 
Conference  is  called  in  question,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  committee  (on  credentials)  to  enter- 
tain specific  charges  from  responsible  persons, 
to  inquire  into  the  case  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
ference, which  shall  then  proceed  according  to 
the  Scriptural  method  and  extent." 

Here  were  my  rights,  under  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  body,  expressed  in  its  constitution.  I 
arose,  read  the  article,  and  demanded  that  if  Bay 
Conference  was  to  consider  the  matter  at  all  it 
should  do  so  in  an  orderly  way,  only  after  "  spe- 
cific charges  "  had  been  presented  by  responsible 
persons.  But  my  rights  were  ignored,  and  I  was 
suspended  without  the  presentation  of  a  charge 
or  the  examination  of  a  witness.  Can  such 
unheard-of  action  be  defended?  The  Council 
which  examined  the  "  charges  "  dismissed  them 
by  declaring  that  the  evidence  did  not  sustain 
them,  and  sent  me  back  to  my  work,  invoking 
for  my  "  future  years  greater  prosperity  than  any 
in  the  past." 

2.  You  declare  that  Bay  Conference  is  ready 
for  a  Council,  but  that  we  reject  it.  The  exact 
opposite  is  the  fact.  Of  the  committee  of  Chi- 
cago Association  which  examined  the  matter  five 
weeks,  two  represented  the  friends  of  Bay  Con- 
ference and  two  coincided  in  sentiment  with  me. 
These  four  members  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously agreed,  First,  that  it  would  be  wholly 
unjust  to  try  the  main  issue  a  second  time,  and 
that  it  would  be  unheard  of  and  unjust  to  lay 
upon  me  the  burden  and  annoyance  of  such  a  sec- 
ond trial.    Second,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
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have  a  mutual  Council  here  in  Chicago,  apart 
from  the  prejudiced  atmosphere  of  the  Coast,  to 
consider  simply  and  only  this  question :  Was  Bay 
Conference  justified  in  suspending  Dr.  Brown, 
without  a  trial,  after  the  Council  had  declared  the 
charges  not  sustained?  Bay  Conference  was 
asked,  by  telegrams  sent  by  both  parties  on  the 
committee,  to  say  squarely,  yes  or  no,  whether  it 
would  go  into  such  a  Council.  The  replies  sent 
by  its  secretary  were  not  direct,  but  evasive; 
clearly  indicating  unwillingness  to  go  into  the 
only  kind  of  a  Council  which  the  committee  of 
Chicago  Association  had  agreed  unanimously  to 
recommend.  Neither  my  friends  nor  myself 
have  ever  refused  such  a  Council. 

As  to  a  trial  Council,  there  has  been  one,  which 
continued  in  session  five  weeks.  If  that  could 
not  determine  the  issue,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  ever  could.  We  do  not  shrink 
from  any  ju«t  investigation ;  but  we  do  object  to 
the  great  expense  of  an  "  unheard  of "  and  un- 
just trial,  whose  witnesses  must  cross  the  conti- 
nent, and  to  a  second  and  unjust  parading  of 
slander  in  the  daily  press.  The  first  Council, 
whose  members  and  witnesses  were  all  from  the 
vicinage,  cost  over  $2,000.  A  second  trial,  held 
in  Chicago,  remote  from  the  witnesses,  must 
necessarily  cost  vastly  more.  I  have  not  the 
resources  to  meet  my  half  of  the  great  expense 
of  such  a  Council.  It  is  unfair  to  represent  that 
any  reluctance  to  enter  upon  such  a  Council  could 
arise  only  from  a  fear  of  investigation.  Did  I  not 
face  a  most  searching  investigation  before  one 
duly  constituted  Council  ?  How  many  trials  must 
an  accused  brother  face  before  he  should  have 
immunity  from  the  insinuation  that  he  fears  in- 
vestigation? Charles.  O.  Brown. 

[We  are  glad  to  give  Dr.  Brown's  statement  of 
his  case  in  his  own  words.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  us  to  alter  the  fact  that  the  action  of  one 
Congregational  Association  overruling  the  action 
of  another  Congregational  Association  of  equal 
standing  throws  discredit  on  all  Associational 
action.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  settling 
such  an  issue,  and,  as  we  understand  the  facts, 
the  submission  of  the  issue  to  a  Council  was 
proposed  by  the  minority  and  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  the  Chicago  Association. — The  Edi- 
tors.] 

Degrees 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook ; 

To  the  "  Spectator's  "  reference  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  as  "  a  minister  who  effaced  the  academic 
brand  "  by  refusing  a  degree,  I  should  like  to  add 
mention  of  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man 
as  eminent  in  his  day  and  generation — forty 
years  pastor  of  the  "  Old  First  Church,"  Wash- 
ington Square,  eminent  commentator,  and  leader 
of  Presbyterianism  in  America.  He  also  suc- 
cessfully withstood  all  attempts  to  decorate  him. 

W.F.S. 


Notes  and  Queries 

Notb  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  vriU, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear-  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

Please  state  on  what  Bible  promises  you  base  the  hope 
of  the  final  salvation  of  the  human  race.  If  men  reject 
Christ  here,  how  do  we  know  they  will  turn  to  him,  the 
only  hope  of  salvation,  there  ?  If  men  will  not  be  saved, 
can  God  save  them?  It  seems  that  would  only  be 
changing  the  question  of  election  from  a  part  to  the  whole 
—saved  because  God  willed  it  Then  whv  the  unjust 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  ?    Kindly  answer. 

L.L.B. 

If  by  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  you 
mean  the  attainment  of  everlasting  blessedness 
by  every  individual  that  has  ever  lived,  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  Bible  promises  it.  What  is 
distinctly  promised  is  that  the  universe  of  existing 
beinsrs  will  ultimately  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  God  (Colossians  i.,  20 ;  Philippians  ii.,  10, 1 1 ). 
Moreover,  Jesus  set  forth  the  principle  that  God 
evermore  seeks  to  save  the  lost  (Luke  zv.).  Of 
course  no  man  can  be  saved  who  will  not  submit 
to  be  saved.  But  we  cannot  say  that  the  human 
power  of  resistance  is  as  unlimited  as  the  divine 
power  of  persuasion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not deny  that  stubborn  indulgence  in  destructive 
sin  may,  in  the  nature  of  things,  eat  out  of  a  man 
every  germ  of  hope  for  recovery.  The  whole 
question  as  regards  individuals  is  therefore  specu- 
lative, with  grounds  both  for  hope  and  for  fear. 
But  by  election  we  understand  the  choice  of  a 
part  to  bring  a  blessing  to  the  whole,  not  to  enjoy 
it  instead  of  the  whole.  And  the  sacrificial  work 
of  Christ  is  quite  as  consistent  with  the  idea  o 
universal  as  of  partial  salvation. 

1.  Can  you  help  me  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
44  wrath  of  God"  in  such  texts  as  "  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  upon  him  "?  2.  Can  you  recommend  uiy  books 
on  (a)  the  study  of  History,  (o)  Elementary  Meta- 
physics ?  J.  G.  M. 

1 .  Every  evil  resulting  from  any  violation  of 
divine  law,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  of  man,  is  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
antipathy  to  such  a  breach  of  law ;  or,  in  Biblical 
phraseology,  of  "  the  wrath  of  God."  Of  course, 
so*  long  as  one  abides  in  such  evil  he  abides 
under  such  wrath.  2.  (a)  Droysen's  "  Outlines 
of  the  Principles  of  History,"  Mace's  "  Method 
in  History  "  (both  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  (b) 
James's  "  Psychology,"  abridged  edition ;  or,  for 
younger  pupils,  Compayre's  "  Psychology.*' 

1.  Please  suggest  some  books  and  articles  in  which 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  described.  (I  have  Victor 
Hugo's  descriptions,  and  also  Creasy's.)  2.  Kindlv 
name  the  best  monographs  and  articles  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  (his  future) .  O.  O. 

1.  You  will  find  J.  C.  Ropes 's  "  Campaign  of 
Waterloo  "  excellent.  See  also  the  chapters  on 
this  subject  in  Professor  Sloane's  K  Napoleon.*' 
2.  For  the  relation  in  general  of  the  white  to  the 
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lark  races,  see  the  latter  part  of  Kidd's  "  Social 
Evolution "  For  the  Anglo-Saxon  future  see 
irticles  in  the  "  Forum  "  and  "  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
ri  the  first  half  of  last  year,  on  "  Anglo-Saxon 
Federation,"  and  "Alliance  with  England  the 
Basis  of  Rational  Foreign  Policy." 

1.  Does  the  evolutionist  believe  that  the  Jews  were 
the  chosen  people  and  that  Christ  was  one  of  them  i  2. 
Does  he  believe  that  Christ  lived  on  earth  and  had 
apoitles  who  founded  the  Christian  Church  ?  X  Does 
he  sav  that  in  consequence  of  growth  this  earth  will 
become  a  paradise,  that  people  are  to  grow  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  through  succeeding  ages  ?  4.  Does 
trie  evolutionist  believe  that  we  are  saved  through 
Christ's  death  ?  I  mean  by  "  the  evolutionist "  the  aver- 
age thinking  man— neither  the  conservative  nor  the  radi- 
cal exponent  of  that  doctrine.  M.  H.  R.     . 

As  to  query  2,  we  do  not  know  any  person  who 
doubts  it.  As  to  the  rest,  we  think  that  the 
average  evolutionist  would  agree  to  it  all,  at  least 
if  permitted  to  put  his  own  interpretation  on  such 
phrases  as  "  the  chosen  people  "  and  "  saved  by 
Christ's  death."  But  we  may  remind  you  of  Pro- 
fessor Le  Conte's  remark,  that  the  evolution 
doctrine  has  so  thoroughly  established  itself  in 
modern  science  that  "  evolutionist,"  as  a  distinct- 
ive term,  is  now  as  superfluous  as  "  gravitationist." 

I  notice  in  The  Outlook  of  June  19  a  review  of  "  The 
Bible  Under  Fire,"  by  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends.  Did  not 
Dr.  Behrends  support  Professor  Smyth  in  the  so-called 
Andover  controversy?  J.  M.  R. 

No.  Dr.  Behrends  was  never  in  sympathy 
with  the  Andover  views,  but  opposed  them  with 
vigorous  speech  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  oc- 
casion required. 

I  think  a  former  answer  incorrect.  W.  W.  Story,  in  his 
little  volume  "  He  and  She,"  has  published  a  little  poem 
called '» Io  Vict  is,"  which  begins : 

"  1  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered, 
Who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life,"  etc.  etc 

R.L. 

We  had  already  noted  this,  and  printed  "  R. 
U.  C.'s  "  reply  as  of  additional  interest. 

Good  Deeds 

Cincinnati  has  long  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  free 
concerts,  as  a  result  of  the  interest  on  a  fund  of 
$50,000  given  for  the  purpose  by  William  S. 
Groesbeck,  who  has  just  died. 

Miss  Agnes  Judson  is  the  young  daughter  of 
the  lighthouse-keeper  at  Stratford  Point,  Conn. 
The  other  afternoon  two  young  men  were  upset 
near  the  light  and  could  not  swim.  Miss  Judson 
seized  a  piece  of  rope,  plunged  into  the  fast  tide, 
and  swam  bravely  out.  She  threw  the  rope  to 
the  men  and  saved  them. 

It  is  reported  that  the  late  Catholic  Archbishop 
Janssens,  of  New  Orleans,  left  an  estate  of  only 
about  $6,000,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  three-fourths  of  it  he  bequeathed  for  religious 
and  charitable  purposes.  He  was  for  years  en- 
titled to  a  handsome  salary,  but  drew  only  barely 
enough  \o  pay  the  actual  expenses  for  his  simple 


living,  having  allowed  the  remainder  to  accumu- 
late to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  diocese. 

Among  the  benefactions  of  the  late  James 
B.  Jermain,  of  Albany,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Jermain  Memorial  Church  in  Watervliet,  which 
will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  a  $50,000  pro- 
fessorship in  Williams  College,  the  rebuilding  of 
a  Home  for  Aged  Men,  the  expenditure  of  $100,- 
000  on  the  Albany  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building,  and  an  expenditure  of  $60,000 
to  erect  the  Fairview  Home  for  Children. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  has  transferred  to  the 
University  of  California  a  collection  of  Spanish 
manuscripts  and  documents  touching  the  early 
history  of  California.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Bancroft  Library,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
existing  collection.  The  manuscripts  comprise 
about  four  thousand  separate  documents,  repre- 
senting more  than  three-quarters  of  all  the  printed 
matter  issued  in  the  early  years  of  the  American 
occupation  of  California. 

The  New  Yoik  "Times"  says  that  George 
Addicks  is  nine  years  old  and  lives  with  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  at  3\2)£  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street,  New  York  City.  He  is  slender  and  even 
sickly  in  appearance.  One  afternoon  last  week 
George  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  East  River  Park. 
Eddie  Clemens,  six  years  old,  got  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  pier  and  fell  overboard  into  twenty 
feet  of  water.  Twice  the  drowning  lad  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  water's  surface.  George  Ad- 
dicks had  heard  the  cries  for  help  from  the  ex- 
cited women  and  children,  and  he  plunged  into 
the  water.  Hand  over  hand  little  Addicks  swam 
out  to  where  the  other  child  had  gone  down,  and 
when  he  came  up  for  perhaps  tne  last  time  he 
seized  him  by  the  collar.  Then  he  swam  to  the 
shore.  He  was  almost  exhausted  when  he 
reached  the  friendly  rocks. 

A  dispatch  from  Fosston,  Minn.,  says  that — 

A  bad  wreck  was  averted  and  many  lives  saved  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  near  there  by  the  quick  action 
and  rare  presence  of  mind  of  Frank  Anderson,  a  six- 
teen-year-old boy.  Anderson  discovered  several  ties  on 
the  tracks,  and  after  trying  ineffectually  to  remove  them 
he  secured  some  waste,  which  he  saturated  with  oil. 
placed  it  between  the  rails,  and  ignited  the  miniature 
bonfire  just  as  the  headlight  of  a  passenger  engine  ap- 
peared rounding  a  curve  half  a  mile  away.  The  fire 
attracted  the  attention  of  Engineer  Winney,  whose  train 
was  thundering  down  grade  at  a  sixty-mile  rate.  He 
whistled  for  brakes,  turned  on  the  air,  and  reversed  his 
engine,  but  the  train  did  not  stop  until  the  pilot  of  the 
engine  was  on  top  of  one  of  the  railroad  ties.  Getting 
down  from  his  cab,  Winney  found  the  ties  placed  along 
the  rails  in  such  a  position  that  if  the  first  one  did  not 
wreck  the  train  the  others  would.  An  examination 
further  showed  that  the  ties  had  been  dragged  from  the 
ditch  alongside  the  track,  and  deliberately  placed  where 
they  were  with  the  intention  of  wrecking  the  train.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  tramps,  who  sought 
in  this  manner  to  get  even  for  being  refused  a  free  ride. 
Seventy  passengers  were  on  the  train. 

At  the  annual  commencement  of  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City,  ex-Mayor  A.   S.   Hewitt  an- 
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" Daily  News'*  of  December  13,  1880,  said: 
"Already  the  stoutest-hearted  are  yielding  oa 
every  side  to  the  dread  of  being  '  Boycotted.*  ** 
At  that  time  the  word  had  still  a  capital  letter, 
but  by  1886  the  "  New  English  Dictionary"  re- 
corded that  the  word  no  longer  required  it.  The 
verb  has  made  the  tour  of  the  world — boycotter 
in  French,  boycotten  in  Dutch,  boycottiren  in 
German,  and  in  Russian  boikttirovat. 


nounced  that  on  the  margin  of  Miss  Julia  Coo- 
per's will  there  was  found  penciled — in  relation  to 
a  specific  gift  to  Cooper  Union  of  $  100,000 — the 
words  "  another  hundred  thousand."  Complying 
with  that  wish,  Mr.  Hewitt  explained  that  the 
original  bequest  had  been  doubled.  Now  comes 
the  news  that  not  only  Cooper  Union  but  also 
the  Adirondack  Sanitarium  for  Consumptives 
received  a  double  benefit.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Miss  Cooper  died  in  January  last 

Among  many  bequests  to  charitable  institutions.  Rife    nf  Flin 

she  left  $25,000  to  the  Adirondack  Sanitarium  at  •D1L5   U1    L  U11 

Saranac,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cooper  Union,  "  Did  you  succeed  in  convincing  him  that  be 

she  wrote  in  pencil  her  desire  that  the  amount  of  was  wrong  ?"    <*  No ;  but  I  made  him  admit  it." 

the  gift  should  be  doubled.  — Detroit  News, 

He— Why  does  Miss  Van  Peet  have  an  Eng- 

A  |               T|           |  lish  footman  ?    She—  Oh,  I  suppose  she  wants  to 

ADOUt    JreOple  learn  the  language  —  Truth. 

M  %      .  .             .         lW    t    ,    4     ...  What  it  Requires. — Shockitt — Does   learning 

-Of  the  eight  preachers  at  Westminster  Abbey  ^  w      le        ^           ^^  application  ? 

during  July,  five  will  be  Amencan   Protestant  Sprodf/tt_No.  none  m  particular.     But  arnica 

Episcopal  bishops,  namely,  Potter,  of  New  York ;  ./about  as  good  as  anything.-/*,*. 

Walker,  of  Western  New  York;  Thompson,  of  ^      .      .    ,                    7^  .    ,  v     ™ 

Mississippi;  Whipple,  of  Minnesota;  and   Sey-  Toumt (in Jersey, apprehensiyely)-Hc^ about 

mour,  of  Springfield,  111.  *«  J*«e7  ™"l™***\   **>*''  Tou   find  them 

»,    M           , .            .     .           ...  pretty  vicious  creatures  ?    Jersey  Native   (mdif- 

-Mr.ThomasLipton,whoisnowinthiscoun-  fe^^Not  at  all!    Not  at  all!     Why, they  11 

try,  is  not  only  supposedly  the  largest  tea-dealer  ^  rf  Qt  OQt  of          ^  rwwi. 

in  the  world,  but ^has  recently  ^iven  a  notable  Sam-Ah, 

donation— $125,000— to  the  Pnncess  of  Wales  A,    A  .A ,           ,     *,.,*•                  ,A.          „. 

t  L.,      ™          i?     j     v                 —           \m  that  it  be;  and  not  like  to  give  over,  neither.    Bm 

Jubilee  Dinner  Fund.    Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  .  ,  J                   -  ,  .f,           Ar.      T  ... . 

,.A             ^r        tija^i                j           j  a-comin'  down  powerful,  it  'ave.    Why,  I  did  ear 

Lipton  went  from  Ireland  to  Glasgow  and  opened  .,     ,.           u  j         •     t      a      *L \  ^     t_ 

{...I      u          tt-          •*  i           «caa     XT     v  **Y  >t  s  bin  so  bad  up  in  London  thet  tbeyVe 

a  little  shop.    His  capital  was  $500.    He  has  J^bnfo?  the  longest Train  on  records  T.t-hits. 

now  large  shops  in  every  town  and  city  in  Great  „     . ,           _  _             _ 

Britain  "  Now,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  a  woman? 

'              „,, .  ,              ,                 „          .  organization, "  the  secretary  is  going  to  read  the 

-Baron  von  Thielmann,  who  retires  from  the  minutes  of  the  lagt  mcctmg.»»    «  Yes,"  responded 

German  Ambassadorship  to  this  country  m  order  MUs  Ca           .  „  ^  ^  ^m  udnnU^     But 

to  become  Finance  Minister  at  home,  has  enjoyed  thcy  alwa,8  8Ccms  like  hours."-  Washington  Star. 

there  the  distinction  of  being  the  "Learned  Hus-  _,        *     .         -    _      _    ,    __.      tl        _ 

sar."    The  name  was  first  given  to  him  by  oneof  ™»  P»bhsh«'  <*  " *~*ft.  "T*?*"  7*1 

his  former  professors  at  Bonn  University,  on  re-  teHmg  Douglas  Jerrold  of  the  doubt, ,  he   had 

ceiving  from  Baron  von  Thielmann  an  account  in  "bout  <he  name  of  the  maganne.    « I  bad  thought 

Sarukrit  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte.    The  latter  °"?'    ™d  **  *£*?%' Z?  ^"ii     ,U£ 

fought  in  that  battle,  serving  with  a  regiment  of  w.«* H"?"?"*'     "  ^'.""J™"*1    JenoJd. 

.     *                                      °                 °^  quick  as  a  flash,  "but  you  needn't  have  gone  to 

the  other  extreme." — Exchange. 

-Miss  Helen  Keller  succeeded  in  every  pre-  when  waberfo|ce  ^^  ^^  «  b^,. 

l.m.nary  examination  she  took  for  Radd.ffe  Co-  to  ^  We  o£  wight>  hewaswritedonbya. 

ege  last  month.    The  subject,  which  Mis.  Kel-  M  ^        who$e  0D,^|ta  in  life  w»  to  ie»t 

ler  passed  in  are  English,  elementary  French,  ^  tfefee    ,and     „wh   r  „ked  Wabeifbi«. 

elementary  German,  the  History  of  oreece  and  ,.  WeU  „  ^  ^  M  fel,       ^  a  ]ook  ^  ^ 

Rome,  elementary  Latin,  and  advanced  German.  negg  8hrewdn        ,.  when  t.other  pM^>B  ,„  ^ 

She  has  had  only  one  year  of  work  on  stnetly  col-  he  ^^  ^  fatmit  nu^.and.tbere  being  so  Btde 

lege  preparatory  lines.   Mws  Sullivan,  her  teacher.  of  u  fce  ^              t  m  hu  h      Ub>m        j^ 

who  has  on  past  occasions  served  as  eyes  and  ^     ^  ^  cU  ^  on  Ae               for  ^j^. 

ears  for  her,  was  not  with  her  dunng  this  exam-     Exchange 

ination,  nor  even  in  the  building.  * 

—Speaking  of  the  late  Captain   Boycott,  the  The    Armenian    Fund 

London  "  Times  *'  tells  us  that  he  was  originally  u 

an  Englishman  who  went  to  farm  in  Ireland.    As  %$& xfiur^CtevS^                                **4  £ 

land-agent  he  became  unpopular,  and  was  boy-  Sf^J-Q*  w"r,"Al^*N*t in 

cotted  by  the  Land  League  and  the  people  of  the  SiSbeam  *Clrctetf 1^  Ltntf^V;;;;::::          I  » 

district.    The  troops  sent  down  to  protect  him  ^  **•  **.,  Cleveland,  Ohio j  CO 

cost  the  County  Mayo  an  enormous  sum.    The  Total %«•«.., yajjgjj 
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The  Astounding  Assertion  of  the  Agile 
Acrobat 

(Being  a  Study  of  the  Four  Seasons) 

By  Edgar  W.  Abbot 

An  agile  acrobat  could  spring — most  wonderful 

to  say — 
Across  ten  elephants  abreast  I    He  did  it  every 

day, 
And  loud  and  long  the  plaudits  rang,  each  time 

he  made  the  spring. 
Bat  when  I  spoke  with  him,  I  learned  a  most 

peculiar  thing ! 
'•  There  are  four  seasons  in  the  year,"  he  said, 

"  but  unto  me 
There  comes  but  one.    /  nothing  know  about  the 

other  three  I" 
"  Why,  how  is  that  ?"  I  asked ;  «  explain  I"    He 

answered,  "  It  is  clear. 
It's  sfring-time  all  the  while  with  me.    I've  had 

no  fall  this  year !" 

Beet 

By  Mary  Helen  Fisk 

I  have  a  great  many  friends  who  can  do  a  great 
many  wonderful  and  delightful  things,  and  among 
them  all  there  are  none  more  attractive  to  me 
than  my  friends  the  bees. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  turned 
into  a  bee  and  spend  my  time  flying  around 
imong  the  fragrant  flowers  and  the  blossoms  on 
the  trees.  When  I  find  a  clover-field  full  of  them, 
I  am  quite  sure  I  should  like  to  stay  with'  them 
all  day.  I  say  to  one  of  them  as  it  goes  flying* 
by, "  Good-morning,  busy  bee."  It  replies,  *'  Buzz  f 
buzz  I  buzz  I"  I  know  that  means,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  in  this  fine,  large  field  of  clover."  It  is 
telling  me  more,  but  another  bee  comes  buzzing 
by,  and  its  buzz  I  buzz  t  means,  "  This  is  our  mar- 
ket. We  come  here  every  pleasant  day  for  nectar. 
The  clover-heads  are  full  of  it  Won't  you  have 
some  too  ?" 

I  know  I  would  like  some,  but  as  I  watch  it 
dart  its  long  proboscis  to  the  bottom  of  the 
clover-blossoms  I  see  that,  as  my  tongue  is  too 
big  to  get  it  in  that  way,  I  shall  have  to  wait  till 
the  bees  have  made  it  into  honey  and  I  can  go 
and  buy  it  at  market ;  but  I  like  the  bees'  market 
better,  "for  here  are  clovers  and  daisies  and 
grasses,  a  blue  sky  overhead,  birds  singing  in  the 
trees,  and  gentle  little  breezes  carrying  the  fra- 
grance of  the  clover  everywhere. 

44 1  will  stay  here  and  watch  you,  Mistress  Bee  " 
— but  the  bees  are  too  busy  to  listen,  and  fly 
away,  as  soon  as  they  have  gotten  all  the  nectar 
they  can  carry,  to  the  hive  where  their  Queen 
lives,  and  where  all  the  little  bees  are  who  must 
be  fed  with  bee-bread. 


We  know  how  to  make  bread  too,  don't  we 
If  they  would  only  let  us,  we  might  make  bread 
for  them,  and  then  none  of  the  worker  bees  would 
have  to  stay  in  the  hive ;  all  could  go  out  into  the 
fields. 

M  Buzz  I  buzz  I"  hummed  the  next  bee  as  it  flew 
by.  "The  little  baby  bees  would  not  like  > our 
kind  of  bread.  They  like  sweet  things  to  eat,  so 
we  make  them  bread  out  of  honey  and  pollen  and 
water.  Some  of  us  are  carrying  pollen  to  the 
hive  to-day  in  the  baskets  on  our  hind  legs.  The 
water  we  get  from  a  brook — sometimes  we  carry 
home  dew-drops — but  just  how  we  put  our  bread 
together  is  a  secret — buzz !  buzz !" 

It  must  be  very  good  for  the  little  bees,  for 
they  seem  to  thrive  on  it  and  grow  into  large 
bees,  till  finally  there  are  more  in  the  hive  than 
can  live  there  comfortably.  Then  the  old  Queen 
grows  restless  and  the  workers  become  excited. 
Some  of  the  other  bees  are  queens,  and  that  makes 
the  old  Queen  so  angry  that  she  wants  to  kill 
them. 

Which  will  she  do,  kill  them  or  swarm  ?  The 
workers  are  so  anxious  and  excited  about  it  that 
they  do  not  leave  the  hive,  and  go  around  touch- 
ing each  other  with  their  antennae.  It  is  '•  Buzz ! 
buzz  I  What  is  the  Queen  going  to  do  ?"  "  Buzz  I 
buzz  f  buzz  I  I  shall  go  with  her  if  she  leaves  the 
hive."    "  Buzz!  buzz  I  I  shall  stay  here." 

The  excitement  and  buzzing  grow  more  and 
more  intense,  till  at  last  the  Queen  makes  up  her 
mind  and  flies  out  of  the  hive  with  a  lot  of  bees 
surrounding  her.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  have  it 
settled,  and  after  the  good  farmer  has  helped 
them  find  another  home  in  a  new  hive  they  are 
eager  to  go  to  work  again. 

Do  they  make  honey  the  first  thing  ?  No,  for 
they  have  nothing  to  store  it  in,  so  they  have  to 
turn  themselves  into  box-makers  first.  Do  you 
like  round  or  square  boxes,  or  both  shapes  ?  The 
bees  do  not  like  either  shape ;  they  like  six-sided 
boxes,  and  always  make  them  of  wax.  I  am 
afraid  they  would  buzz  very  indignantly  at  us 
if  we  thought  they  could  only  make  honey,  when 
they  can  make  both  honey  and  wax. 

They  don't  have  any  ladders  to  climb  up  to  the 
top  of  their  pantry,  or  any  shelves  to  put  their 
boxes  on,  but  in  spite  of  that  they  put  the  first 
ones  they  make  against  their  ceiling.  How  do 
you  suppose  they  do  it  ?  "  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  do,"  they  buzz,  "  if  you  only  know 
how.  First  we  go  out  and  gather  glue  from  the 
crevices  of  the  fir-trees  and  other  places ;  we  bite 
it  off  and  put  it  into  the  baskets  on  our  hind  legs 
that  we  usually  carry  pollen  in ;  we  fly  with  it  to 
the  hive,  and  because  it  is  so  sticky  some  of  the 
other  bees  have  to  come  and  help  us  get  it  out 
With  this  we  fasten  our  first  boxes  or  cells  to  the 
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top  of  the  hive.    You  cannot  be  a  bee  if  you 
cannot  do  that." 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  polite,"  buzzed  another 
bee,  "to  tell  you  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  make  a  very  good  bee.  Where  are  your 
six  legs  to  crawl  around  with,  and  your  feelers  to 
help  you  work  in  the  dark  hive,  and  your  two 
clusters  of  eyes  and  three  single  ones  ?"  "  And 
where  are  your  wings?"  buzzed  a  third,  as  it 
flew  to  the  clover-fields.  "No,  no  I  you  would 
never  do  for  a  bee."  And  all  the  bees  buzzed 
louder  and  louder  and'repeated  it  all  over  the  field, 
"  No,  no,  you  would  never  do  for  a  bee,  for  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  important  as  making  honey, 
and  as  you  cannot  do  that,  buzz  I  buzz  I  I  am 
afraid  you  don't  amount  to  jnuch — buzz !  buzz  I" 

The  Journey  Down  the  Hill 
Out  in  Colorado  there  is  a  railroad  that  runs 
from  a  city,  or  a  suburb  of  the  city,  out  to 
a  little  settlement.  People  who  wish  to  go  to 
this  little  settlement  take  the  car  at  the  city  line 
and  go  out  from  the  city  to  the  end  of  the  road 
where  this  little  horse-car  starts  on  its  return 
journey.  The  car  is  drawn  by  an  old  gray  horse, 
who  moves  slowly.  The  passengers  are  few,  and 
there  are  only  two  cars  on  the  line ;  so  you  see 
business  is  not  very  brisk.  The  car  is  dragged 
up  the  hill  slowly  by  the  horse ;  when  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  a  short  distance  beyond  it, 
the  horse  suddenly  stops;  he  has  reached  the 
terminus  of  the  road ;  and  then  he  turns  his  face 
toward  what  had  been  the  rear  end  of  the  car, 
the  driver  unbuckles  the  traces,  and  the  horse 
steps  forward  and  mounts  the  front  platform  of 
the  car.  Those  who  have  seen  this  say  that  the 
horse  always  looks  as  though  he  said  to  the 
people  who  were  watching  him,  "  I  know  this  is 
perfectly  ridiculous,  but  please  do  not  laugh." 
The  driver  walks  to  the  back  platform  of  the  car, 
frees  the  brake,  and  the  journey  back  to  the  city 
begins,  the  horse  standing  perfectly  still  on  the 
f ront4  platform,  which  has  some  appliances  to 
prevent  his  being  thrown  off  by  any  jerk  that  the 
car  may  make.  The  horse  seems  to  know  that 
the  reason  that  he  rides  down  hill  is  that  the  car 
could  get  down  very  much  faster  than  he  could. 
It  must  be  a  very  funny  sight. 

A  Sparrow  in  the  Rain 
Recently  during  a  severe  rain-storm  a  family 
heard  the  cry  of  a  young  sparrow.  A  search  was 
made,  and  the  sparrow  was  found  in  a  puddle  of 
water,  too  chilled,  apparently,  to  move.  He  was 
brought  into  the  house  and  put  in  a  box  near 
the  kitchen  stove.  After  a  time  he  chirped 
cheerfully,  then  he  hopped  about  the  box,  and 
finally  flew  about  the  room.  He  seemed  able  to 
care  for  himself,  and  the  window  was  opened, 
when,  with  a  gay  little  chirp,  the  sparrow  flew  out 
in  the  rain.  Not  long  after  that  the  cry  of  a 
sparrow  was  heard  again,  which  seemed  to  ask 
for  help,    A  search  discovered  a  sparrow  in  the 


same  puddle  of  water,  wet  and  miserable. 
Again  the  little  stray  was  put  in  the  box  by  the 
kitchen  range,  and  in  a  little  time  he,  too,  was 
flying  about  the  room,  very  happy  and  con- 
tented. When  the  window  was  raised  he  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  fly  away,  but  after  a  time  he  (fid 
leave  us.  Four  times  a  sparrow  was  rescued 
from  that  puddle  of  water,  each  time  showing  a 
greater  reluctance  to  fly  out  in  the  rain.  After- 
ward we  decided  that  it  was  the  same  sparrow 
that  he  did  not  like  the  rain,  and  learned  how  to 
get  indoors  where  it  was  dry.  Do  you  think  it 
was  the  same  sparrow  ? 

How  He  Was  Caught 
He  looked  so  happy,  this  smooth-coated  bay 
horse,  rolling  and  running  about  the  great  mead- 
ow. Somebody  had  forgotten  to  fasten  him  is 
the  stable,  and  he,  like  a  boy  tired  of  school,  de- 
cided he  would  please  himself  now  that  he  had  the 
opportunity.  In  a  moment  after  discovering  that  his 
halter  was  loose  he  was  out-of-doors  and  running 
and  jumping  about  the  meadow.  His  owner  dis- 
covered that  his  horse  was  out  of  the  stable  and 
ran  out  to  get  him.  He  called  and  called.  The 
horse  would  stop  and  listen,  shake  his  head, 
throw  up  his  heels,  and  run  to  the  further  corner 
of  the  meadow,  saying  plainly,  "  No,  no !  I  know 
how  to  have  a  good  time !"  The-  owner  was  in 
despair.  Some  one  said, "  Try  a  pan  of  oats." 
The  oats  were  brought,  and  the  horse  immediately 
came  toward  them.  He  looked  suspicious,  bet 
the  owner  shook  the  pan  of  oats — that  was  a  de- 
licious sound  to'  the  horse's  ears,  and  he  came 
closer.  They  did  look  as  if  they  would  taste 
very  good.  He  took  a  step  still  nearer,  put  his 
nose  in  the  pan,  and  then,  before  he  knew  how  to 
explain  it,  he  was  in  the  stable,  with  the  halter 
securely  tied.  When  he  thought  it  over,  he  could 
explain  it.    It  was  the  oats  that  caught  him. 

A  Lesson  in  the  Alps 
A  chamois  is  a  species  of  small  antelope  found 
in  the  Alps.  A  traveler  who  was  with  a  party  in 
the  Alps  to  hunt  the  chamois  says  they  were  rest- 
ing after  luncheon  one  day,  when  the  head  of  a 
chamois  appeared  on  the  ledge  away  above  them; 
in  a  moment  appeared  the  kid,  and  the  hunters 
put  down  their  guns ;  they  knew  then  that  it  was 
a  mother  chamois  and  her  baby.  The  hunters 
watched.  The  mother  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock  for  a  little  while  and  then  jumped.  She 
looked  up  at  the  kid,  which  stood  perfectly  su? 
looking  at  her.  Then  the  hunters  knew  that  the 
mother  was  teaching  her  baby  to  jump.  The 
mother  went  back  to  the  ledge  and  jumped  agaia, 
and  again  the  kid  refused  to  jump.  Back  went  the 
mother  to  the  timid  baby  chamois,  and  this  that 
she  pushed  the  kid  off  and  jumped  right  after  it 
The  kid  seemed  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it 
was,  and  followed  its  mother  back  to  the  ledge, 
when  both  jumped  over,  and  then  went  bounmns 
from  ledge  to  ledge  in  great  glee. 
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The  Protection  of  the  Birds 

The  Audubon  Society  of  New  York  City,  or- 
ganized last  February,  has  been  working  hard  ever 
since  it  was  formed,  to  increase  the  interest  in  favor 
of  laws  protecting  birds.  A  second  purpose  is  to 
establish  a  Bird  Day  in  the  schools,  its  circular 
declaring : 

We  believe  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  protecting 
our  birds  is  to  develop  and  encourage  an  interest  in  them 
among  children,  and  to  this  end  we  hope  soon  to  see  a 
Bird  Day  universally  observed  in  our  schools.  The  cir- 
culars went  out  too  late  for  the  teachers  to  do  much  last 
term,  but,  if  reports  are  true,  they  will  start  in  in  the  fall 
and  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  students  interested  in  the 
work  before  the  winter  is  over. 

The  effort  to  establish  a  Bird  Day  in  the  schools 
is  warmly  indorsed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Bird  Day  is  a  recognized  day 
in  the  public  schools  of  two  cities  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  appropriate  exeicises  are  arranged,  and  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  children. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  New  York  Audubon 
Society  is  the  signing  of  the  following  bill  by 
Governor  Black  last  May,  which  has  been  sent  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  to  four  thousand  post- 
masters in  the  State : 

Section  78.  Certain  wild  birds  protected.— Wild  birds 
shall  not  be  killed  or  caught  at  any  time  or  possessed 
living  or  dead.  This  provision  does  not  affect  any  birds 
the  killing  of  which  is  prohibited  between  certain  dates 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  nor  does  it  protect  the 
English  sparrow,  crow,  hawk,  crane,  raven,  crow-black- 
bird, common  blackbird,  and  kingfisher;  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  any  person  holding  a  certificate  under  the 
provision  of  this  act.  Whoever  shall  violate  or  attempt 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £25  for  each  bird  killed,  trapped, 
or  possessed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  80.  The  nests  of  wild  birds  shall  not  be  robbed 
or  willfully  or  needlessly  destroyed  unless  when  neces- 
sary to  protect  buildings  or  prevent  their  defacement. 
.  .  .  Whoever  shall  violate  or  attempt  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  £25  for  each  nest  robbed  or  destroyed  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Requests  for  further  information  concerning  the  law 

protecting  wild  birds  and  reports  of  its  violation  may  be 

made  to  Morris  K.  Jesup, 

President  Audubon  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 

City. 

On  June  11  a  somewhat  similar  bill  was  passed, 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  which 
makes  it  criminal  to  wear  the  feathers  of  native 
birds,  or  to  own  or  sell  mounted  any  of  the  birds 
of  the  State. 

The  prospect  is  that  in  the  near  future  Bird 
Day  will  be  a  recognized  day  by  the  public 
school  authorities  of  all  the  States  where  it  does 
not  now  exist.  The  nature  studies  introduced 
into  the  schools  have  done  much  to  create  a  love 
of  nature  and  open  a  new  world  of  interest  to  the 
children  in  this  country.    This  interest  and  love 


will  increase  with  the  years,  and  do  more  than 
law  to  protect  the  beautiful  and  prevent  the  dese- 
cration of  the  landscape. 

Quiet  and  Municipal  Regulation 
The  waste  of  life  due  to  a  loss  of  nerve-power 
because  of  unnecessary  street  noises  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  city  life  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians  and  nerve  specialists.  Attempts 
have  been  and  are  being  made  to  reduce  this 
waste.  The  Health  Departments  of  large  cities 
devise  codes,  and  the  authorities  city  ordinances, 
but  still  the  unnecessary  waste  goes  on,  much  of 
it  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
co-operation  in  neighborhood  or  community  life. 
Why  should  as  many  milkmen  as  householders 
begin  to  disturb  a  neighborhood  at  4:30  a.m.  each 
morning  ?  or  as  many  grocers,  bakers,  and  butch- 
ers as  families  ?  A  combination  of  families  to 
secure  quiet  would  be  very  possible  in  almost 
any  neighborhood.  The  city  of  New  York  is  pro- 
tected by  city  ordinances  and  a  sanitary  code 
from  many  unnecessary  noises,  and  the  Chief 
of  Police  is  about  to  enforce  some  of  them. 

Peddlers  and  hawkers  are  not  allowed  by  law 
on  the  streets  before  8  a.m.  nor  after  9  p.m. 
The  noises  caused  by  dogs,  cats,  parrots,  or  any 
animal  kept  on  the  premises  must  not  become  a 
nuisance.  The  law  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  Life 
can  be  made  miserable  by  neighbors  who  practice 
on  musical  instruments  after  9  p.m.  or  before  8  a.m., 
or  by  neighbors  who  in  summer,  when  windows 
are  open,  choose  to  sit  out-of-doors  and  converse, 
in  tones  too  loud  for  any  hour  of  the  day,  until 
midnight ;  or  by  bicycle-riders  who  ride  in  groups 
through  the  streets  laughing  and  talking,  in  loud 
enough  tones  to  hear  each  other  a  block  apart,  at 
midnight.  The  law  for  peaceful  and  peaceable 
living  is  within  the  man,  and  not  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative or  municipal  regulation.  The  fundamental 
law,  "  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,"  makes  the 
perfect  law  which  reduces  the  waste  of  life  caused 
by  indifference,  selfishness,  and  greed. 

Money  and  Children 

The  question  of  training  children  to  use  money 
is  one  of  the  many  that  interest  fathers  and 
mothers.  "  The  Child  Study  Monthly  "  for  June- 
July  has  an  article  on  "  Children's  Money  Sense," 
which  gives  the  practical  experience  of  a  father 
who  carried  his  experiment  to  the  point  of  train- 
ing a  boy  of  nine  and  a  girl  of  eleven  to  manage 
an  allowance  that  covered  all  their  expenses. 

An  allowance  of  six  dollars  per  week  was  given 
each  child,  who  from  this  paid  table  board  at  the 
rate  of  $4.50.  They  opened  account-books,  and 
entered  moneys  received  and  expended.  They 
were  taught  to  file  receipts,  to  draw  notes  for 
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money  loaned  or  borrowed.  They  were  told  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  family  income  belonged  to 
them,  and  it  was  given  them  under  the  term  of 
"  wages.91  Why  the  term  was  used  is  not  made 
clear.  If  it  belonged  to  them,  it  was  not  wages ; 
if  they  did  not  work  for  it,  it  was  not  wages ;  and 
confusion  must  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  these 
children  when  they  were  paid  for  doing  services 
in  play  hours.  The  writer  of  the  article  gives  the 
following  answers  to  questions  submitted : 

Ought  children  to  have  an  allowance  ?— Yes. 

Should  children  be  paid  for  domestic  services  ?— No. 

Should  children  save  money  for  the  sake  of  accumu- 
lating ?— Yes. 

Are  school  savings-banks  desirable  ?— No. 

Should  children  save  to  get  some  important  things,  as 
a  bicycle  ?— Yes. 

Should  work  in  arithmetic  be  adjusted  so  as  to  develop 
children's  sense  of  money  values  ?— Yes. 

Should  children  be  early  Riven  a  sense  of  the  economic 
value  of  their  clothes,  books,  etc  ?— Yes. 

Should  children  be  encouraged  to  give  money  to  or. 
ganizations  removed  from  their  own  inner  life,  such  as 
missionary  societies  ?— Not  at  first ;  this  will  come  later. 

The  reason  for  disapproving  of  school  savings- 
banks  is  not  a  sound  one,  as  the  act  of  deposit- 
ing money  in  a  school  savings-bank  is  never 
compulsory;  the  Penny  Provident  Fund  repre- 
sents the  voluntary  savings  of ,  individuals  and 
families,  and  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  active 
elevating  influences  of  our  day,  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies learning  the  blessing  of  even  a  small  margin. 

School  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  the  place  for  savings- 
banks.  There  children  are  taught  obedience,  and  the 
lesson  taught  by  saving,  if  considered  compulsory  by 
them,  would  be  followed  only  when  they  were  under  the 
eye  of  a  teacher.  In  order  to  learn  the  lesson  properly 
the  saving  should  be  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

The  act  of  giving  money  for  missions,  for  instance, 
follows  naturally  after  giving  to  poor  or  beggars  en- 
countered in  every-day  life. 

A  child  should  see  the  object  of  its  inter- 
est, or  should  be  able  through  experience  to  ap- 
preciate for  what  it  is  giving  its  money.  A  child 
can  appreciate  the  benefit  of  giving  money  for 
underwear  for  a  child  who  is  ill,  or  the  pleasure 
flowers  will  give,  or  an  excursion,  or  a  vacation. 
To  have  a  child  send  its  money  into  a  world 
beyond  its  comprehension,  or  for  a  purpose  its 
imagination  cannot  grasp,  does  not  train  the  child 
to  true  generosity,  and  this  accounts  for  the  lack 
of  personal  interest  in  many  adults,  that  is  so 
necessary  to  true  giving. 


An  Authoritative  List  of  Books 

One  ot  the  signs  of  progress  in  education  is  the 
disposition  of  leading  schoolmasters  through- 
out the  countiy  to  co-operate  to  establish  so  far 
as  possible  a  uniform  basis  of  work,  founded  on 
experience  and  scholarly  in  vesication  as  to  the 
best  courses  of  study  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge ;  to  establish  courses  of  study  that  will  be 
accepted  as  authoritative  by  parents.  In  a  meas- 
ure this  has  been  accomplished.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  has  been  accepted  by  the 


best  schools  as  the  most  promising  solution  offered 
to  the  perplexing  problem  of  secondary  edncatioa, 
This  Committee,  and  the  men  influenced  by  s» 
work  have  united  to  find  better  and  more  Drained 
courses  of  study.  To  accomplish  this,  other  bodies 
organized  for  educational  purposes  have  been 
asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine what  should  constitute  "  a  normal  reqint- 
ment  in  each  of  the  subjects  set  for  admission  to 
college."  With  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butter  at 
head  of  this  Committee,  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  English  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
school  would  receive  its  due  weight  of  attention. 
A  special  Committee  of  Fifteen,  with  Profesw 
F.  H.  Stoddard,  of  the  New  York  University,  at 
Chairman,  sent  out  a  list  of  forty-four  books  to  the 
leading  school- masters  and  teachers  of  English  is 
colleges,  with  ten  requests,  among  them  one  that 
will  interest  especially  those  parents  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  supplementary  school 
reading,  and  the  kind  of  books  that  are  accepted 
by  authorities  as  means  to  culture : 

9.  Please  mark  with  a  cross  the  books  in  the  fofe*- 
ing  Ust  that  you  have  found  desirable,  with  a  dombk 
cross  those  that  you  have  found  especially  desire hk 
with  a  circle  those  that  you  have  found  unsatisf  actor?, 
with  a  double  circle  those  that  you  have  found  esperiafir 
unsatisfactory. 

The  following  summary  is  the  reply : 
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PRESIDENT  M'KINLEY'S  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  for  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  non-partisan 
Currency  Commission  is  an  ex- 
tremely cautiously  worded  docu- 
ment. Apart  from  the  declaration  that  the 
"  several  forms  of  paper  money  offer,  in 
my  judgment,  a  constant  embarrassment  to 
the  Government  and  imperil  a  safe  balance 
in  the  treasury,"  there  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest the  line  upon  which  the  President 
thinks  the  revision  of  our  financial  system 
shou'd  be  conducted.  The  report  of  the 
Indianapolis  Conference,  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  is  com- 
mended to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress,  but  the  President  in  no  way 
commits  himself  to  the  recommendation 
of  this  Conference  that  the  greenbacks  be 
retired.  He  distinctly  states  that  the 
Commission  he  desires  to  appoint  should 
be  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  par- 
ties in  order  that  the  result  of  its  delib- 
erations should  carry  weight  with  the 
entire  public.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
message  to  embarrass  the  work  of  our 
Bimetallist  Commission  abroad.  When 
the  message  was  received  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Saturday  last  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  was  promptly  passed  by 
a  party  vote.  The  opponents  of  the  res- 
olution took  the  position  that  the  revision 
of  the  financial  system  was  the  duty  of 
t  Congress,  and  that  this  duty  could  not  and 
should  not  be  evaded  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  whose  recommendations 
would  be  predetermined  by  the  present 
views  of  the  men  appointed  thereon.  In 
(  the  Senate  no  action  was  taken,  as  debate 
could  not  be  restricted,  and  an  immediate 
\  adjournment  was  desired. 


The  Senate  passed  the  Tariff  Bill  on 
Saturday  last  by  a  vote  of  40  to  30.  Thirty- 


seven  Republicans,  two  silver  Republic- 
ans— Jones  and  Stewart,  of  Nebraska — 
and  one  Democrat — McEnery,  of  Louisi- 
ana— voted  in  the  affirmative.  Twenty- 
eight  Democrats  and  two  Populists — Har- 
ris, of  Kansas,  and  Turner,  of  Wash- 
ington— voted  in  the  negative.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
vote  on  the  resolution  asking  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  agreement  made  by  the 
last  Administration  to  sell  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  Union  Pacific  to 
the  Re-organization  Committee  of  the  Com- 
pany. Action  on  this  resolution  was  pre- 
vented by  Senator  Thurston,  of  Nebraska, 
the  former  attorney  for  the  road.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  Senate  adjourned,  and  the 
special  session  of  Congress  closed. 


The  speeches  on  the  tariff  last  week 
were  almost  exclusively  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  the  Republicans  taking  the 
position  that  the  speedy  enactment  of  the 
bill  was  of  more  importance  than  appeals 
in  its  behalf.  The  one  important  speech 
made  was  that  of  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas, 
the  young  leader  of  the  minority  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Bailey's  speech  fully  justi- 
fied his  elevation  to  his  present  position. 
The  part  of  the  speech  which  dealt  with 
the  general  principles  of  free  trade  cov- 
ered, of  course,  familiar  ground,  but  the 
argument  was  expressed  with  exceptional 
terseness  and  power.  Replying  to  the 
protectionist  declaration  that  "  the  coun- 
try is  suffering  beyond  description  from 
the  industrial  invasion  of  goods  from 
other  countries,"  Mr.  Bailey  showed  that 
the  importations  during  the  34  months 
under  the  Wilson  law  had  been  but 
$2,170,000  as  against  $2,387,000,000  dur- 
ing the  last  34  months  under  the  Mc Kin- 
ley  law.  The  existing  depression,  he 
said,  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
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crease  of  Imports.  Even  had  there  been 
such  an  increase  it  would  not  have 
brought  disaster,  but  an  increase  in  our 
exports.     He  added : 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  if  each  nation  in  the  world  should  forbid 
its  citizens  to  buy  commodities  produced  in  other 
countries,  international  commerce  would  be  com- 
pletely annihilated,  because  there  could  be 
no  sellers,  if  there  were  no  buyers.  And  vet, 
though  he  will  not  deny  that  the  absolute 
prohibition  against  foreign  buying  would  totally 
destroy  foreign  selling,  he  will  not  admit  that 
a  restriction  on  foreign  buying  correspondingly 
restricts  foreign  selling.  .  .  . 

On  the  question  of  trusts  Mr.  Bailey  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

Trusts  are  the  legitimate  and  una\oidable  out- 
growth of  protection  and  both  aim  at  the  same 
end.  Each  is  intended  to  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  escape  competition.  You  had  prepared 
a  bill  intended  to  prevent  foreign  competition,  and 
you  avowed  that  domestic  competition  would 
sufficiently  reduce  the  price  of  commodities  to  the 
people.  ...  To  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  we 
offered  an  amendment  which  provided  that  if 
the  domestic  manufacturers  did  combine  to  es- 
cape domestic  competition,  they  should  have  no 
benefit  of  your  protection  against  foreign  compe- 
tition. Did  you,  gentlemen,  join  us  in  this  propo- 
sition, as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  if  you  were 
really  in  favor  of  competition  ?  .  .  .  The  advan- 
tage which  your  differential  gives  to  the  Sugar 
Trust  exceeds  $4,000,000  annually,  while  the  re- 
ports of  its  own  officers  show  that  it  declares 
dividends  of  $7,125,000  per  annum.  Subtract- 
ing the  $4,000,000  which  you  give  from  the 
$7,125,000  which  it  declares  in  dividends,  it  shows 
an  earning  capacity  of  $3,125,000  without  your 
assistance,  which  is  at  least  15  per  cent,  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  property. 


But  the  portion  of  the  speech  having 
the  greatest  importance  was  not  that  in 
which  he  spoke  for  the  entire  Democratic 
party,  but  that  in  which  he  defended  the 
tariff  position  of  its  now  dominant  agri- 
cultural element  In  the  most  uncom- 
promising terms  he  declared  the  policy 
of  "free-trade  in  raw  materials"  to  be 
contrary  to  Democratic  tradition,  contrary 
to  free-trade  theory,  and  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  justice  between  classes  and 
sections.  Respecting  Democratic  tradi- 
tion Mr.  Bailey  showed  that  the  historic 
Democratic  tariff  of  1846  affixed  high  or 
low  duties  according  as  the  articles  taxed 
were  luxuries  or  necessities,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  they  were  the  product 
of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labor. 
When  the  new  policy  of  discrimination 
between  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 


ucts was  adopted  in  1886,  die  vote  ia  d 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  favor  i 
the  change  was  but  five  to  four,  and  4 
but  one  of  the  five  have  since  left  tfc 
Democratic  party.  The  policy  was  m 
Democratic,  but  was  foisted  upon  tfc 
party  by  men  who  are  not  now  Democnt! 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  winning  4 
vote  of  men  who  were  not  then  Democnd 
So  far  from  being  consistent  with  ffl 
principles  of  free-trade,  the  new 
gave  the  manufacturers  more 
than  the  Republican  policy  itself,  far  j 
not  only  exempted  them  from  any  i 
of  the  duties  imposed  for  the  sake  of  \ 
lie  revenue,  but  also  made  necessary  i 
higher  average  rate  of  duties  on  mannf* 
tures,  by  removing  raw  materials  from  A 
dutiable  list  "  I  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Bailey  i 
conclusion,  "  find  language  strong  enow 
to  denounce  a  policy  that  would  lift  ti 
burden  of  this  Government  from  thegrei 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  lari 
with  crushing  weight  upon  the  farms. ...  I 
do  not  plead  for  special  privileges  for  t!j 
farmers.  I  only  plead  .  .  .  that  all  shi! 
stand  equal  before  the  law."  Theapplns 
with  which  these  declarations  wererecentj 
indicates  that  the  Democratic  party  n 
enter  the  next  campaign  with  a  tariff  p* 
gramme  which  will  still  further  strength 
it  in  the  farming  districts,  even  if  it  st] 
further  weakens  the  party  in  the  mua 
f acturing  cities. 


The  falling  off  in  the  Governmeef 
revenue  from  the  liquor  tax  during  tbl 
last  few  years  has  given  wide  tircnlatioi 
to  two  sets  of  illusory  statistics.  The  c* 
has  seemed  to  demonstrate  a  great  a 
crease  of  abstinence  during  the  bnsines 
depression,  and  the  other  to  demonstrtf 
that  a  tax  of  $1.10  a  gallon  on  wbistj 
produces  less  revenue  than  a  tax  of  no**! 
cents  a  gallon.  Mr.  Frederick  Pe*) 
Powers,  of  Washington,  has  performed  tf 
important  public  service  in  showing  |k 
real  significance  of  the  figures  on  whU 
these  conclusions  have  been  based.  The 
Wilson  law,  which  was  enacted  the  year  afifl 
the  depression  began,  did  something  ao» 
than  raise  the  tax  on  whisky  from  nis$ 
cents  a  gallon  to  $1.10 ;  it  extended  f* 
period  during  which  the  Government  torf 
store  whisky  untaxed  from  three  ye*** 
eight  years.    During  the  months  jtft  t* 
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vious  to  the  increase  in  the  tax,  the  distillers 
took  out  of  the  Government  warehouses 
vast  quantities  of  whisky  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  of  twenty  cents  a  gallon  from  the 
advance  in  price  certain  to  result  from  the 
change  in  the  tax  rates.  For  several 
months  after  the  higher  rate  went  in  force 
hardly  any  whisky  was  taken  out  of 
bond.  Since  that  time  whisky  has  been 
taken  out  and  taxed  only  as  it  has  been 
needed  for  immediate  consumption.  But 
the  distillers  have  gone  on  making  as 
much  liquor  as  ever  and  storing  it  in  the 
bonded  warehouses  to  "age  "  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's expense.  On  the  first  of  July 
last  year,  there  were  already  55,000,000 
gallons  in  the  warehouses  which  had  been 
stored  for  over  three  years,  and  which 
under  the  old  law  would  now  have  to  be 
taxed  and  stored  at  the  distillers'  cost. 
In  this  way  the  Government  again  loses 
its  normal  revenue.  There  is  danger,  as 
Mr.  Powers  points  out,  that  the  whisky 
trust,  having  secured  all  possible  profit 
out  of  the  increase  of  the  tax,  will  soon 
secure  a  lowering  of .  the  rate,  on  the 
ground  that  a  lower  rate  would  yield  a 
larger  revenue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  justifiable  extension  of 
the  bonded  period  from  three  years  to 
eight,  the  $1.10  rate  would  already  be 
yielding  a  larger  revenue  than  the  ninety 
cent  rate.  \ 


The  discussion  in  Congress  of  the  sugar 
schedules  have  called  renewed  attention 
to  the  present  conditions  of  the  sugar-beet 
culture.  As  it  is  to-day,  its  origin  in 
Europe  was  due  to  Napoleon  I.,  who  reor- 
ganized the  industry,  being  moved  thereto 
by  the  blockading  of  importations  of  cane- 
sugar  into  France.  At  the  present  time 
the  sugar-beet  industry  is  one  ot  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  departments  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  Its  export  trade  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  A  writer  in 
"  Bradstreet's  "  points  out  that  in  1872 
Germany  exported  less  than  15,000  tons 
of  sugar,  but  in  1895  the  export  exceeded 
a  million  tons,  the  total  production  in  the 
same  year  being  less  than  two  million 
tons.  Germany  now  produces  from  beets 
more  sugar  than  the  world's  total  produc- 
tion from  tropical  cane  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  influence  of  the  sugar-growing 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Germany, 


Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia,  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  those  countries,  is  shown  in 
the  bounties  upon  exports  intended  to 
enlarge  the  foreign  trade  in  beet-sugar 
that  cane-sugar  wUl  be  practically  driven 
out  of  the  market.  Yet  this  bounty  sys- 
tem is  responsible  for  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  sugar  trade.  "Where  the 
American  pays  for  granulated  sugar  5 
cents  a  pound,  the  German  citizen  pays 
6#  cents,  the  Austrian  S^i  cents,  and 
the  Frenchman  10  cents."  In  ten  years 
the  world's  production  of  beet-sugar  has 
increased  78  per  cent,  while  that  of  cane- 
sugar  increased  only  41  percent  Though 
the  cultivation  of  beet-sugar  in  this  coun- 
try dates  back  to  1835,  the  industry  was 
a  failure  until  the  year  1879.  Certainly 
it  would  be  desirable  if  we  might  raise 
our  own  sugar.  During  1896  fully  one 
hundred  million  dollars  was  paid  for 
sugar  imports,  of  which  at  least  one- 
quarter  was  for  beet-sugar. 


The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike 
region,  just  over  the  Alaskan  frontier  in 
Canada,  has  brought  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation vividly  before  the  public. 
Crowded  steamers  have  already  left  from 
our  Pacific  ports  for  St  Michael's,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  (whence  passengers 
are  transferred  to  boats  of  light  draught 
for  the  river  passage  of  nearly  2,000 
miles)  and  to  Juneau  and  Dyea,  for  the 
shorter  but  harder  journey  across  country. 
The  Canadians  have  shown  much  energy 
in  their  plans  for  transportation,  both  by 
boat  and  overland.  The  Ottawa  officials 
telegraphed  to  Washington,  requesting 
that  Dyea,  at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal, 
in  the  disputed  territory  between  Alaska 
and  Canada,  be  made  a  sub-port  of  entry 
for  goods  going  into  the  Yukon  country. 
Dyea  is  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Juneau. 
Secretary  Gage  immediately  complied  with 
this  request,  and  also  agreed  to  send  a 
man  with  the  goods  over  the  mountain 
summits  where  the  fees  could  be  collected 
at  the  first  post  in  what  we  acknowledge 
to  be  Canadian  territory.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Canadian  Customs  Depart- 
ment will  place  its  officer  at  Dyea  so  that 
•fees  may  be  paid  there.  Two  Canadian 
officers  will  be  sent  up  from  Victoria, 
one  for  each  of  the  passes  utilized  by 
those  sending  goods  to  the  Yukon.     Cana- 
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dians  are  well  pleased  with  our  speedy 
reply  to  their  request,  a  reply  which  will 
do  much  to  prevent  any  possible  exclusion 
of  Americans  from  British  Yukon  regions. 
Canadian  officials  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  prevent  such 
action,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
action  would  be  extremely  unlikely. 


The  most  ambitious  Canadian  plan  for 
reaching  the  Klondike  is  that  of  a  rail- 
way extending  northward  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  crossing  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Missanabie,  and  reaching  James  Bay  (the 
southern  extension  of  Hudson  Bay)  at 
the  mouth  of  Moose  River,  the  distance 
being  about  four  hundred  miles.  From 
this  point  there  is  a  stretch  of  thirteen 
hundred  miles  of  open  water  to  Chester- 
field Inlet;  thence  175  miles  of  railway 
would  connect  with  Great  Slave  Lake. 
That  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  River  give 
a  stretch  of  navigable  water  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length.  The  Mackenzie 
delta  could  be  connected  by  fifty  miles  of 
railway  with  the  Porcupine  River,  an  im- 
portant tributary  of  the  Yukon.  Our  own 
plans  of  increased  transportation  are  still 
in  an  inchoate  condition,  but  they  con- 
template increased  steamer  service  and 
the  building  of  a  railway.  The  most 
picturesque  method  of  transportation  is 
proposed  in  the  renewed  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  the  well-known  Alaskan 
missionary  and  recent  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  For  years  Dr.  Jack- 
son has  urged  an  adequate  Government 
appropriation  with  which  to  stock  Alaska 
with  reindeer.  He  declares  that  there 
are  about  four  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  in  Alaska  not  suited  to 
agriculture  or  grazing  and  without  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food  for  the  Eskimo 
inhabitants.  This  region  is  covered  in 
large  part  with  a  long  fibrous  moss,  the 
natural  food  of  the  reindeer.  Dr.  Jack- 
son's humane  scheme  would  save  the 
Eskimos  from  extermination  by  giving 
them  a  continual  supply  of  meat,  fur 
clothing,  and  means  of  transportation. 
This  latter  end  is  now  a  more  desirable 
one  than  ever,  since  temporarily  at  least, 
the  problem  of  overland  transportation 
might  be  solved  by  the  proposed  use  of 
reindeer. 


During  the  past  few  months  the  decfioe 
in  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York 
has  justly  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
ment  in  the  business  world.  While  the 
commerce  of  this  port  has  hitherto  beta 
about  three-fifths  of  the  total  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  now  less  than  one-half  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  trade 
has  been  increasing.  Other  ports— 
those  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Newport  News — have  forged  ahead. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
harbor  of  New  York  needs  much  improve- 
ment before  it  can  be  called  convenient 
for  ingress  and  egress.  A  naval  officer 
recently  said  that  the  commerce  of  the 
port  could  be  entirely  blocked  if  an  ocean 
liner  were  to  meet  with  an  accident  and 
be  thrown  athwartships  across  the  chan- 
nel. Improvements  are  already  in  prog- 
ress, it  is  true,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet  at  mean  low 
water-mark  will  be  obtained.  The  East 
.  channel,  too,  should  be  made  the  way  to 
the  sea.  In  the  port  of  New  York  we  still 
see  the  absurd  distinction  between  the 
point  of  receipt,  the  point  of  storage,  and 
the  point  of  shipment.  At  Jersey  City, 
the  main  point  of  receipt  from  the  South 
and  West,  there  is  no  room  for  either 
storage  or  shipment  In  New  York  City 
there  is  little  connection  between  cars  and 
steamships.  Brooklyn  is  the  great  stor- 
age reservoir  and  is  isolated  from  direct 
receipt  by  rail.  Hence  lighterage  his 
seemed  a  necessity,  and  its  aggregate  tax 
is  estimated  at  $  1 0,000,000  a  year.  Every 
barrel  of  flour  pays  a  lighterage  charge  of 
six  cents,  a  burden  which  Mr.  Erastus 
Wiman  says  is  nearly  as  much  as  the 
farmer  made  on  the  wheat,  and  more  than 
the  miller  made  on  the  flour.  One  reason 
for  the  growth  of  Montreal,  Baltimore,  rod 
other  ports  as  opposed  to  New  York  is, 
that  in  those  ports  shippers  can  avoid 
this  charge. 


A  more  serious  tax  is  the  cost  of  drayage 
on  import  traffic,  a  cost  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  millions  a  year.  This  charge 
also  does  not  prevail  at  other  Atlantic 
♦ports.  New  York  City  needs  not  only  an 
enlargement  of  pier  accommodations,  but 
a  direct  system,  both  of  car  connec- 
tion with  the  ship's  side,  and  also  of  canal- 
boat   connection.   That    is    what   other 
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ities  have  and  what  New  York  must 
lave  if  she  wishes  to  maintain  even  her 
present  trade.    There  is  more  to  be  done, 
io  wever,  than  merely  to  improve  the  pres- 
ent   terminal  facilities;  New  York  must 
create  new  ones.     The  capacity  of  the 
larbor  has  its  limits,  and  there  is  already 
i  necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  new  har- 
bor.    This  might  be  done  by  making  the 
Harlem  River  a  proper  connection  be- 
tween the  Hudson  River  and  the  Sound, 
ind  by  establishing  a  system  of  docks  at 
Port  Morris.     The  new  harbor  would  not 
only  be  deeper  and  safer,  but  would  actu- 
ally offer  a  shorter  route  to  Europe.     At 
Port   Morris,  too,   there  is  no  present 
crowding,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room    for  all  the  warehouses   required. 
But  we  are  still  not  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.     The   Erie   Canal  connects   the 
port  of  New  York  with  the  Great  Lakes. 
That  connection  has  become  ridiculously 
deficient.    To  be  sure,  the  canal  is  now 
being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $9,000,000, 
granted  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
but  this  is  only  a  drop  in  the   bucket. 
The  canal's  carrying  capacity  should  be 
augmented  so  as  to  equal  that  of  the  five 
great  trunk  lines  that  parallel  it.     It  is 
said  that  traffic  is  possible  by  this  water- 
way at  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that 
the  railways  need  five  times  that  sum  to 
teep  running.     Again,  while  the  five  rail- 
ways are  exacting  rates  on  food  products 
to  enable  them  to  pay  interest  on  a  capi-  . 
talization  aggregating  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  and  a  proportionate  amount 
for  maintenance,  there  are  no  fixed  charges 
on  the  canals,  and  the  State  pays  for  its 
maintenance. 


Last  year's  foreign  trade  in  breadstuffs 
was  notable:  compared  with  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  the  increase  was  more  than 
$56,000,000,  and  compared  with  two 
years  ago  the  increase  is  nearly  $83,000,- 
000.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  year's 
shipments  was  almost  $200,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  wheat  represented  a  value 
of  $116,000,000,  as  against  $91,000,000 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  $95,000,000 
in  1894-5,  but  as  against  larger  exports 
during  the  three  fiscal  years  preceding. 
As  to  quantity,  we  exported  145,000,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  126,000,000  in 
1895-6,  144,000,000  in  1894-5,  but  as 


against  larger  exports  in  1891-2,  1892-3, 
and  1893-4.  Regarding  price,  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  just  closed  was  something 
over  75  cents  a  bushel,  as  against  65}£ 
cents,  57j^  cents,  and  67  cents  for  the 
three  previous  years;  with  those  excep- 
tions, however,  the  price  for  1896-7  is 
the  lowest  of  any.  Exports  of  corn  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  reached  177,000,000 
bushels,  77,000,000  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  about  150,000,000  more 
than  the  exports  two  years  ago.  The 
vast  increase  of  corn  puts  its  total  more 
than  thirty  million  bushels  in  excess  of 
the  wheat  exports.  The  "Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  "  informs  us  that 
only  once  before  have  corn  exports  reached 
the  100,000,000  bushel  mark,  but  the  total 
for  last  year  is  seven-tenths  more  than  the 
total  of  that  high  record.  The  average 
price  of  corn  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  slightly  more  than  thirty  cents  a 
bushel,  the  lowest  mark  in  two  decades. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  exported, 
however,  adds  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  shipments ;  even  at  the  low  price  the 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $54,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $16,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  exceeded  $20,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  only  $7,000,000  for 
the  preceding  year. 

a 

The  report  of  the  Illinois  Factory  In- 
spector, Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  Hull 
House,  contains  this  year  as  last,  most 
important  statistics  bearing  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  The  Illinois  Factory 
Law,  passed  four  years  ago,  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  factories  or  workshops, 
but  imposes  no  regulations  upon  mercan- 
tile establishments.  In  the  factories  the 
employment  of  little  children  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  effectually  prohibited. 
Out  of  769  convictions  obtained  against 
employers  last  year,  only  fifty-eight  were 
for  the  employment  of  children  under  the 
legal  age,  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
thousand  employees  in  the  factories  in- 
spected, only  3*4  per  cent,  were  under  six- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1893  the  per  cent- 
age  of  employees  under  sixteen  was  8}£. 
This,  certainly,  is  a  most  satisfactory  ad- 
vance. A  State  in  which  so  few  children 
under  sixteen  are  in  the  workshops  is 
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certain  to  be  a  State  in  which  a  very  high 
level  of  popular  education  will  soon  be 
secured.  To  hasten  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  however,  there  is  great  need  that 
stores  as  well  as  shops  be  comprehended 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Law. 
That  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
report  before  us  is  the  exhibit  it  gives  of 
the  earnings  of  the  children  employed  in 
the  dry  goods  stores  of  Chicago.  The 
conditions  in  fourteen  stores  of  different 
grades  were  investigated,  and  the  homes 
of  302  children  fourteen  years  old  or  less 
were  visited.  Of  these  302  children,  only 
nine  received  three  dollars  a  week — the 
highest  wages  paid.  The  average  wages 
were  about  $2.25  a  week.  "  From  their 
wages,"  says  the  report  "  182  children  are 
obliged  to  deduct  car-fares.  Sixty-six  chil- 
dren do  not  use  the  cars.  Of  these,  many 
who  live  in  the  first  ward  walk  four  to  six 
miles  a  day  in  additon  to  the  incessant 
running  of  the  work-hours.  Only  thirty- 
three  ride  at  school-children's  rate — thirty- 
six  cents  a  week.  .  .  .  The  full  fare  of 
sixty  cents  a  week  is  paid  by  138  of  the  302 
children.  By  this  car  fare,  the  net  wage 
of  children  who  received  $2  and  $2.50  per 
week,  the  largest  wage  paid  by  any  con- 
siderable number,  is  reduced  to  $1.40 
[and]  $1.90  per  week."  These  figures  go 
far  to  answer  the  argument  that  working 
families  are  often  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  their  little  children.  They  also 
show  veiy  strikingly  the  burden  upon  the 
poor  imposed  by  extortionate  car-fares. 


The  events  of  last  week  produced  but 
little  change  in  the  position  of  the 
miners'  strike.  In  Southern  Illinois  a 
few  more  mines  were  shut  down,  the  men 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  striking 
fellow- workmen,  who  marched  in  a  body 
from  mine  to  mine.  This  kind  of  crusade 
has  also  been  tried  with  some  success  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  all  the  important 
mines  seem  to  be  closed  except  those  of 
the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  De  Armitt  is  the 
president  and  Mr.  Carnegie  is  said  to  be 
the  principal  stockholder.  An  organized 
advance  upon  these  mines  is  said  to  be 
planned,  but  its  success  seems  more  than 
doubtful.  The  company  is  said  to  be 
armed  with  injunctions  forbidding  the 
trades-union^  officials  to  enter  upon  its 


premises,  but  the  scope  of  these  injunc- 
tions is  not  clearly  stated  in  the  dispatches. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  injunction 
could  prevent  the  trades-union  officials 
from  visiting  the  workmen  at  their  homes. 
In  West  Virginia  the  campaign  to  extend 
the  strike  made  no  headway  last  week. 
Its  speedy  success  continues  to  be  pre- 
dicted, but  the  predictions  continue  unful- 
filled. 


Is  the  State  of  New  York  driving  pris- 
oners into  insanity  by  depriving  them  of 
proper  employment  for  their  minds  and 
bodies  ?  The  State  Constitution  in  posi- 
tive language  requires  that  work  be  sup- 
plied to  the  men.  The  present  law  for- 
bids contract  labor,  but  directs  the  prison 
authorities  to  employ  the  men  in  manu- 
facturing articles  to  be  used  in  the  pris- 
ons or  in  State  or  municipal  departments, 
or  in  other  labor,  not  "  contract,"  but  for 
public  purposes.  Last  week  public  atten- 
tion was  directed  again  to  the  subject  by  the 
finding  of  a  Commission  in  Lunacy  in  the 
case  of  five  convicts  in  the  Kings  County 
Penitentiary.  All  were  declared  insane ; 
several  others  have  gone' 'mad  since  the 
report  was  made.  The  management  of 
this  prison  is  believed  to  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, unusually  good.  The  direct  and 
sole  cause  of  the  insanity  of  these  men 
and  of  many  in  other  prisons  is  their 
being  illegally  deprived  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  laboring.  It  is  asserted  that  at 
some  of  the  State  prisons  prisoners  have 
been  confined  in  cells  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  occupy  their  attention  and  with 
necessarily  little  bodily  exercise. 


In  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary  the 
percentage  of  insanity  has  doubled  in  the 
year ;  only  a  single  one  of  these  cases  has 
been  that  of  a  woman,  the  reason  being 
that  the  women  are  employed  in  washing, 
scrubbing,  mending,  and  the  like.  An 
alienist  in  the  employ  of  the  State  says  - 
"  The  very  worst  and  most  hopeless  and 
and  most  pitiable  cases  that  we  get  are 
those  of  the  men  driven  mad  by  idleness 
in  the  State  prisons.  Their  cases  pre- 
sent actual  brain  lesions — the  brain 
lesions  that  are  recognized  by  all  flfi»*t«*i 
as  due  solely  to  continued  torture.9*  la 
some  prisons,  notably  at  Sing  Sing,  the 
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evil  has  been  largely  averted  by  diligent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
make  or  find  work ;  in  others  the  law  has 
been  obeyed  only  in  one  part  and  the 
officers  have  neglected  to  find  a  market 
for  such  manufactures  as  the  law  allows. 
There  is  no  need  of  trying  to  characterize 
the  general  condition  of  things.  No  in- 
vective can  strengthen  the  terrible  force 
of  the  simple  facts.  The  Legislature 
should  make  its  first  duty  the  righting  of 
this  wrong. 


New  York  is  the  center  of  interest  now 
to  all  people  who  believe  in  improved 
municipal  government  The  close  of  the 
year  will  witness  the  close  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mayor  Strong,  who  was  sup- 
ported as  a  candidate  by  the  reform  ele- 
ment in  the  city,  irrespective  of  party.  The 
most  careless  observer  is  impressed  with 
the  concrete  results  achieved  by  an  honest 
administration.  First  among  these  must 
be  put  the  decrease  in  the  city's  death-rate. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  many  causes — 
first  to  clean  streets,  and  the  more  sani- 
tary disposal  of  the  garbage  no  longer 
left  in  the  tenement-house  districts  until 
it  becomes  offensive.  The  clean  streets 
have  had  a  reflective  influence,  and  the 
houses  in  the  tenement-house  districts 
are  cleaner.  The  medical  inspection  of 
the  schools,  in  operation  now  but  three 
months,  has  proved  what  a  source  of  illness 
and  death  the  schools  were.  Of  the 
63,812  pupils  examined,  over  4,000  were 
excluded.  These  4,000  were  suffering  from 
all  forms  of  contagious  disease  peculiar 
to  childhood.  Another  important  achieve- 
ment is  the  formulation  of  plans  for  bath- 
houses and  public  comfort  stations.  The 
legal  requirement  that  these  baths  should 
be  placed  only  on  land  owned  by  the  city 
is  the  reason  why  the  close  of  the  present 
administration  may  not  witness  this  tri- 
umph of  municipal  wisdom — municipal 
bath-houses  in  use.  The  parks  of  the  city 
are  too  small  to  justify  the  relinquishing  of 
so  much  space  as  a  properly  equipped 
bath  requires.  The  prospect  is  that  im- 
mediate steps  will  be  taken  to  erect  the 
first  bath  on  land  used  by  the  city  for 
storage  purposes,  and  that  ground  will  be 
broken  at  an  early  date  on  the  lower  East 
Side  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  a  bath- 
bouse  is  most  needed. 


The  small  parks  are  now  an  established 
fact.  This  is  due  to  the  aroused  senti- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  city,  who  were 
forced,  through  the  work  of  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission,  to  realize  the 
great  need  of  New  York's  tenement-house 
population  for  breathing-space.  The  inves- 
tigations of  this  Commission  called  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  groups  of  build- 
ings in  the  regions  where  overcrowding 
was  the  greatest,  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
demnation of  these  buildings  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  thus  accomplishing 
two  desirable  ends,  the  demolition  of  un- 
sanitary buildings,  and  the  acquiring  of 
land  for  small  parks  in  the  regions  where 
they  are  most  needed.  One  recreation 
pier  is  in  use,  and  two  more  will  be  opened 
at  once — another  proof  of  the  value  of 
aroused  public  sentiment  and  moral  in- 
telligence in  improving  the  conditions  of 
a  city.  The  opportunity  for  this  form 
of  pleasure-ground  has  always  existecj  in 
New  York,  with  its  magnificent  water- 
front. It  took  the  aroused  sense  of  the 
citizens  to  utilize  this  opportunity. 


The  New  York  public  schools  are  slowly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  stupid,  ex- 
travagant, unpedagogical  administration. 
The  plans  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  coming  year  are  positive  assurance 
of  the  future  progress  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The 
establishment  of  High  Schools ;  the  erec- 
tion of  nineteen  new  buildings;  the  en- 
largement of  twelve  old  buildings;  care 
for  the  health  of  the  pupils ;  the  abolition 
of  the  pernicious  trustee  system,  with 
its  evils  of  local  control;  the  appoint- 
ment of  several  university  men  to  the 
Board,  and  the  natural  result  of  raising 
the  requirements  for  teachers,  especially 
principals,  are  but  a  few  of  the  marks  of 
progress  under  a  reform  administration. 
The  police  also  have  made  great  strides,  in 
spite  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  Board 
that  have  prevented  the  progress  that 
was  very  possible.  At  least,  to-day  the 
police  command  the  respect  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  departments  calling  for 
unskilled  labor  are  no  longer  used  to  pay 
the  political  debts  of  ward  politicians,  but 
demand  honest  labor,  and  give  in  return 
an  assurance  of  work  so  long  as  it  is 
done    at  the   required    standard.    The 
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moral  effect  is  seen  by  those  in  a  position 
to  contrast  the  old  and  the  new  in  munici- 
pal departmental  administration.  In  short, 
generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
those  departments  the  conduct  of  which 
most  closely  affects  the  life  of  the  people 
have  been  administered  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit  and  with  the  closest  economy.  The 
experiment  of  non-partisan  administration 
of  the  city  affairs  has  not  yet  been  tried 
fully ;  but,  so  far  as  tried,  it  promises  the 
reduction,  if  not  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  evils  inseparable  from  the  control  of 
three  millions  of  people  within  a  limited 
area. 


Jean  Ingelow,  the  poet  and  novelist, 
had  the  rare  gift  of  inspiring  her  readers 
with  personal  sympathy  and  affection. 
Her  work,  while  not  of  the  highest  order, 
critically  considered,  was  by  no  means 
without  some  excellent  technical  as  well 
as  popular  qualities.  Her  lyric  vein  was 
genuine,  if  slender ;  in  fiction-writing  she 
had  humor,  observation,  and  true  feeling. 
In  all  her  best  writing  there  was  a  perva- 
sive kindliness  of  spirit  and  gentleness 
of  heart  that  reflected  her  own  simple, 
sincere  nature.  Such  daintily-phrased 
poems  as  the  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  "  Bind- 
ing Sheaves  "  and  "  The  Laverock  in  the 
Lift"  will  long  and  deservedly  survive 
their  author  in  the  popular  anthologies 
and  in  the  esteem  of  the  common 
people.  The  dramatic  touch  in  Miss 
Ingelow's  best  known  poem,  "  High  Tide 
on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  has  made 
it  more  familiar  than  these  lyrics,  which 
are  really  of  a  higher  degree  of  poetic  art 
The  American  liking  for  Miss  Ingelow's 
poems  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  100,000 
copies  of  the  poems  have  been  sold  here. 
Of  her  novels,  "Off  the  Skelligs"  is  the 
only  one  likely  to  have  anything  like  a 
permanent  place  in  literature,  but  many  of 
her  short  stories  and  sketches  are  charm- 
ing. Miss  Ingelow  had  long  lived  in 
Kensington,  which  is  full  of  delightful 
literary  and  historical  associations,  and 
there  she  died  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.  A  pleasant  mem- 
ory, connected  with  her  residence  there, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  three  times  a  week  she 
gave  what  she  called  a  "copyright  din- 
ner" (the  fund  being  taken  from  her 
book  copyright  receipts)  to  twelve  needy 


persons  just  discharged  from   the   hos- 
pitals. 


The  death  of  Miss  Rosalie  Butler,  of 
New  York  City,  which  recently  occurred, 
is  a  serious  blow  to  what  might  be  termed 
philanthropic  legislation  in  the  State. 
Born  in  a  position  where  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  her  to  avoid  die  painful 
and  distressing  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  poor  must  live, 
Miss  Butler  chose  to  know  these  condi- 
tions. Having  found  what  they  were, 
she  chose  to  bend  the  energies  of  a  fine 
mind  to  alleviate,  improve,  and  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  unnecessary  suf- 
fering of  the  poor  of  a  great  city.  In  1 872, 
in  connection  with  several  friends,  Miss 
Butler  organized  a  group  of  volunteer  vis- 
itors to  Bellevue  Hospital  That  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  positive  factors  in 
the  State's  administration  of  its  charities. 
No  bill  tending  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  State's  dependents,  whether  adults 
or  children,  has  been  passed  that  has  not 
been  the  result  of  Miss  Butler's  initiative 
or  indorsement,  or  been  carried  to  victory 
with  her  support  Nor  did  her  effort 
cease  here.  After  the  bill  became  a  law, 
Miss  Butler  made  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  see  to  it  that  the  law  was  enforced,  or 
that  the  public  knew  it  was  not  enforced. 
Through  her  whole  career  the  first  and 
strongest  impression  she  made  on  the 
people  who  knew  her,  or  those  who  knew 
her  work,  was  that  of  a  strong  womanly 
woman.  She  represented  the  rarest  type 
of  American  womanhood. 


There  is  a  rich  field  for  sociological 
study  in  the  daily  work  of  a  circulating 
library,  and  most  of  all  in  observing 
the  children-readers.  The  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  of  this  city  has  lately  been 
trying  the  experiment  of  allowing  readers 
to  choose  books  directly  from  the  shelves. 
At  the  outset  the  bewilderment  of  the 
untrained  minds  led  to  the  oddest  of 
blunders,  and  might  at  first  seem  to  con- 
demn the  system  altogether.  Thus,  the 
report  of  the  library  says:  "The  users 
had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs— 
'Literature,'   'History,'    'Fiction,'    etc^ 
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over  the  shelves,  and  did  not  even  know 
what  books  they  wanted.  Small  boys  of 
twelve  years  gravely  presented  odd  vol- 
umes of  Schaff's  '  History  of  the  Christian 
Church '  to  be  charged  to  them,  and  mis- 
fits of  the  same  kind  were  forced  on  the 
librarians'  attention  every  few  minutes. 
Books  were  selected  largely  by  the  binding, 
without  regard  to  the  contents.  There 
were  dozens  who  knew,  with  pride,  the 
name  of  one  book,  and  this  was  usually 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Hence  this  book 
attained  at  a  bound  a  phenomenal  circu- 
lation." Time  and  practice  brought  im- 
provement. The  lesson  most  obviously 
taught  by  such  an  experience  as  that  just 
related  is  the  folly  of  leaving  these  un- 
trained minds  without  assistance.  If  a 
tactful  assistant-librarian  is  at  hand  to 
explain  and  give  information,  there  are 
decided  advantages  in  admitting  readers 
to  the  shelves.  As  the  report  referred  to 
points  out,  an  actual  row  of  books  on  a 
shelf,  with  permission  to  examine  them  and 
"  dip  into  "  them  at  will,  is  worth  more  to 
the  average  reader  than  the  best  catalogue 
ever  made.  The  report  adds:  "If  the 
book  wanted  is  not  on  the  shelf,  another 
can  be  selected  at  once  without  delay. 
The  time  of  waiting  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum, or  pleasantly  employed  in  examin- 
ing books,  and  the  attendant's  time  is 
saved.  Direct  contact  with  many  books 
is  itself  an  education  in  literature  and 
curiosity,  aroused  by  the  appearance  of 
some  work  on  history  or  travel,  or  by  a 
casual  glance  at  one  of  its  illustrations, 
may  cause  it  to  be  drawn  by  one  who  has 
heretofore  read  nothing  but  fiction,"  The 
system  has  met  with  great  success  in  sev- 
eral of  the  large  cities.  It  is,  however, 
no  improvement  on  the  old  plan  unless 
to  it  is  added  the  best  of  supervision  and 
cheerful  guidance. 


The  first  general  election  in  Holland 
under  the  new  suffrage  has  lately  taken 
place,  and  its  results  are  of  interest  The 
number  of  electors  has  been  doubled.  As 
was  the  case  in  Austria,  the  first  results  in 
Holland  seemed  to  be  contrary  to  those 
which  one  might  expect  from  so  great  an 
extension  of  the  franchise.  Strangely 
enough,  clericalism  triumphed  in  both 
Austria  and  Belgium,  as  a  consequence  of 
franchise  extension ;  and  in  Holland  the 


early  returns  indicated  a  like  victory.  Com- 
plete returns,  however,  show  that  the  whole 
result  will  not  so  radically  modify  the  pre- 
vious distribution  of  Dutch  parties  in  the 
national  legislature ;  that  modification,  how- 
ever, will  be  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to 
the  Liberal  party.  Most  of  the  lost  Lib- 
eral seats  will  be  distributed  between 
those  representatives  who  call  themselves 
"  Historic  Christians  "  and  the  Socialists. 
The  new  Chamber  will  contain  forty-three 
members  of  the  Clerical  coalition  and  about 
fifty  Liberals,  while  the  preceding  Cham 
ber  had  only  two  Catholics  and  Anti- 
Revolutionaries  to  every  three  Liberals. 
The  Dutch  Ministry  has  resigned,  and  no 
one  feels  quite  sure  of  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth.  The  elections,  never- 
theless, have  proved  that  religion  is  quite 
as  much  an  affair  of  the  masses  as  of  the 
classes,  and  also  that  it  is  possible  for 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  stand  side  by 
side  up  to  a  certain  point.  If  no  Catholic 
was  in  the  field,  the  Catholic  voted  for  the 
Protestant  Anti-Revolutionary  candidate, 
and  vice  versa.  The  Clerical  success  of 
the  first  day's  elections  was  so  great  that 
Catholic  discretion  did  not  keep  back  the 
publication  of  imaginary  lists  of  the  com- 
ing Ministry,  in  which  the  Catholics  were 
to  receive  most  of  the  places.  The  matter 
was,  of  course,  overdone,  and  helped  the 
opposite  cause  instead  of  hurting  it  Still, 
the  triumphs  of  the  Church  party  in  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  in  Austria  and  Belgium, 
are  significant  enough  at  any  time ;  in  con- 
nection with  a  franchise  extension  they 
are  doubly  so. 


The  developments  in  the  House  of 
Commons  regarding  slavery  in  Zanzibar 
must  bring  mortification  to  British  citi- 
zens everywhere.  Mr.  Curzon  had  to 
admit  to  the  House  that  British  authori- 
ties on  the  mainland  of  Zanzibar  had  act- 
ually been  forcing  British  subjects  to  give 
up  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  return  them  to 
their  masters.  Under  the  pressure  of  ques- 
tions addressed  to  them,  both  the  For- 
eign Office  and  the  Attorney-General  have 
discovered  such  action  to  be  illegal,  and 
therefore  they  have  telegraphed  to  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioner  at  Mombasa,  inform- 
ing him  that  "  a  British  subject  is  break- 
ing the  law  if  he  takes  part  in  restoring 
to  his  master  or  otherwise  depriving  of 
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his  liberty  any  fugitive  slave."  One  of 
the  most  authoritative  of  English  journals 
declares  that  "the  nation  is  profoundly 
humiliated  by  the  necessity  for  the  send- 
ing of  such  a  telegram."     It  adds : 

The  Foreign  Office  fails  altogether  to  perceive 
the  importance  of  the  question,  not  for  philan- 
thropic reasons,  but  for  reasons  of  statesmanship, 
and  that  owing  to  that  want  of  perception  it  is 
far  too  willing  to  let  the  local  authorities  act  on 
their  own  judgment  in  the  matter. . . .  Why  should 
they  be  so  much  better  than  the  State,  or  tolerate 
in  employees  a  resistance  which  the  State  in  the 
case  of  slaves  makes  a  criminal  offence?  We 
hold  that  for  the  sake  of  our  own  military  power 
and  for  the  character  of  our  own  white  caste  in 
our  tropical  colonies,  Parliament  should  expand 
the  law  which  forbids  the  rendition  of  slaves  into 
a  law  which  declares  the  holding  of  slaves  to  be 
everywhere  under  the  British  flag,  in  any  class  of 
British  subjects,  a  penal  offence* 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Foreign  Office  was 
aware  that  documents  establishing  the 
existence  of  a  practice  of  restoring  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  in  London,  but  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  see  them  until  the 
Attorney-General  declared  the  practice  to 
be  illegal.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
the  existence  of  slavery  should  be  con- 
doned in  any  way  in  the  British  Empire. 


Freedom  of  Teaching 

Two  months  ago,  when  the  Populist 
Regents  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  secured  the  resignation  of  the 
competent  Republican  president  with  the 
apparent  purpose  of  giving  their  own 
party  larger  representation  upon  a  faculty 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  Republican, 
The  Outlook  made  these  comments: 
"  Honesty  is  not  more  essential  to  the 
character  of  merchants,  or  chastity  to  the 
character  of  women,  than  is  fearlessness 
in  stating  convictions  to  the  character  of 
teachers.  In  so  far  as  the  Kansas  Popu- 
lists have  proscribed  professors  because 
of  their  views,  to  that  extent  they  have 
struck  a  blow  at  the  integrity  of  their 
teaching  force  and  lowered  university 
standards,  wherever  the  influence  of  this 
action  extends."  The  justice  of  this 
position  was  not  criticized  even  by  those 
who  declared  that  the  Populist  Regents 
had  not  proscribed  their  successful  presi- 
dent because  of  his  political  views.  In 
general  the  conservative  papers  which 
commented  upon  the  Kansas  episode  con- 
demned the  intolerance  and  party  bigotry 


exhibited  more  vehemently  if  not  more 
strongly  than  did  The  Outlook.  Last 
week,  however,  when  an  episode  simfliar 
in  kind,  but  vastly  greater  in  consequence 
occurred  in  Rhode  Island,  not  a  few  con- 
servative papers  assumed  an  attitude  of 
apology  for  the  intolerance  exhibited 
Fortunately  in  this  case  the  exact  facts 
are  accessible  to  the  entire  reading  public. 
The  reasons  for  President  Andrews's  resig- 
nation of  the  presidency  and  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  Brown  University 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  published  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  We 
quote  from  the  letter  of  the  Committee 
dated  July  16: 

The  resolution  [appointing  the  committee  M  to 
confer  with  the  President  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  "]  was  passed  after  remarks 
from  several  members  of  the  corporation  showing 
more  specifically  the  reason  for  it.  The  matters 
of  these  remarks  expressed  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion' of  the  services  rendered  by  the  President  in 
increasing  and  diversifying  the  educational  facili- 
ties and  efficiency  of  the  University,  and  in  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  the  students  resorting  to 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  professed  for  him  per- 
sonally the  warmest  admiration  and  regard. 

They  signified  a  wish  for  a  change  in  only  one 
particular,  having  reference  to  his  views  upon  a 
question  which  constituted  a  leading  issue  in  the 
recent  Presidential  election,  and  which  is  still 
predominant  in  national  politics  namely,  that  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  legal  tender  at  a 
ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 
They  considered  that  the  views  of  the  President, 
made  public  by  him  from  time  to  time,  favored  a 
resumption  of  such  coinage,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  these  views  were  so  contrary  to  the 
views  generally  held  by  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  the  University  had  already  lost  gifts 
and  legacies  which  otherwise  would  have  come 
or  have  been  assured  to  it,  and  that  without 
change  it  would  in  the  future  fail  to  receive  the 
pecuniary  support  which  is  requisite  to  enable  it 
to  prosecute  with  success  the  grand  work  in 
which  it  has  entered. 

President  Andrews's  reply  was  so  short 
that  abridgment  is  unnecessary : 

To  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University: 
Gentlemen  —Believing  that,  however  much  I 
might  desire  to  do  so,  I  should  find  myself  vi- 
able to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  corporation  as 
explained  by  the  special  committee  recently  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  me  on  the  interests  of  tie 
University  without  surrendering  that  reasonable 
liberty  of  utterance  which  my  predecessors,  my 
Faculty  colleagues,  and  myself  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  most 
ample  endowment  for  an  educational  mstrfotioo 
would  have  but  little  worth,  I  respectfully  restp 
the  Presidency  of  the  University,  and  also  mj 
professorship  therein,  to  take  effect  not  later  tan 
the  first  day  of  the  approaching  September. 
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I  regret  the  brevity  of  the  intervening  time, 
but  am  acting  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  securing  an  interview  with  the  committee. 
Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  and  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  for  the  good  will  toward 
me  personally,  which  has  been  expressed  in  so 
many  ways,  and  cherishing  the  best  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  University,  I  am  yours  with 
sincere  esteem,  E.  Benj.  Andrews. 

Providence,  R.  I.f  July  17, 1897. 

Those  who  condemn  the  action  of  the 
Brown  University  trustees  as  subversive 
of  the  freedom  of  teaching  essential  to 
the  intellectual  life  and  influence  of  uni- 
versity faculties  do  not  take  the  position 
that  trustees  are  bound  to  tolerate  every 
opinion  a  professor  once  elected  may 
come  to  hold.  Questions  of  social  justice 
are  not  settled  by  any  such  hard  and  fast 
rules.  If  a  professor's  teachings  are  im- 
moral or  insane  the  trustees  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  dismiss  him.  But, 
in  this  country  at  least,  except  by  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South  prior  to  the  re- 
bellion, opinions  held  by  nearly  one-half 
of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  have  never  been 
treated  as  so  immoral  or  insane  that  their 
teachers  should  be  silenced.  The  trustees 
of  Brown  University  do  not  take  the 
ground  that  President  Andrews  taught 
doctrines  of  this  character.  The  ground 
of  their  objection  to  his  teachings  is  baldly 
declared  to  have  been  that,  because  of 
them,  "the  University  had  alieady  lost 
gifts  and  legacies  which  otherwise  would 
have  come  or  been  assured  to  it,  and  that 
without  change,  it  would  in  the  future  fail 
to  receive  the  pecuniary  support  which  is 
requisite  to  enable  it  to  prosecute  with 
success  the  grand  work  in  which  it  has 
entered."  This  was  the  most  plausible 
ground  upon  which  to  base  their  action, 
but  perhaps  the  most  harmful.  During  the 
last  campaign  the  radicals  made  the  con- 
servatism of  university  teachers  the  object 
of  criticism.  The  more  moderate  critics 
went  no  further  than  to  urge  that  by  reason 
of  their  social  position  and  affiliations  col- 
lege professors  instinctively  sympathized 
with  the  conservative  class.  The  more 
immoderate  critics,  however,  declared  that 
from  mercenary  considerations  college  pro- 
fessors feared  to  proclaim  truths  unaccept- 
able to  the  rich.  The  Brown  University 
Trustees  have  come  to  the  support  of  these 
immoderate  critics,  in  a  way  that  unjustly 
injures  the  influence  of  conservative  teach- 
ers of  economics.  In  another  respect,  also, 


the  action  of  the  Brown  Trustees  is  most 
harmful.  Admittedly,  the  worst  feature 
in  the  moral  life  of  to-day  is  its  materialism. 
Against  this,  more  than  against  anything 
else,  the  teachings  of  a  Christian  univers- 
ity should  be  directed.  Yet  the  action  of 
the  Brown  Trustees  proclaims  materialism 
as  it  has  not  been  proclaimed  in  our  day. 
Every  true  educator  assents  to  President 
Garfield's  dictum,  that  a  pine  board  with 
Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  it  and  a  stu- 
dent at  the  other  was  a  better  university 
than  any  amount  of  material  equipment 
could  furnish.  Under  President  Andrews 
Brown  University  has  gained  as  per- 
haps never  before  in  the  number  of  its 
students,  and  has  maintained  a  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life.  To  banish  such 
an  educator  from  the  desire  for  greater 
riches,  is  a  blunder  which  falls  but  little 
short  of  a  crime.  We  say  this  all  the 
more  positively  because  The  Outlook 
differed  radically  with  President  Andrews 
on  the  question  of  free  coinage. 


A  New  Phase  of  the 
Labor  Question 

In  the  two  great  strikes  of  this  year  a 
peculiar  feature  has  been  the  demand  by 
one  industrial  factor  for  the  organization 
of  another,  the  workmen  urging  their  em- 
ployers to  unite.  It  is  nothing  new  to  see 
an  employers'  union  formed  to  meet  a 
labor  union ;  that  is  the  familiar,  the  neces- 
sary phenomenon.  It  is  no  strange  propo- 
sition that  the  solidarity  of  labor  implies 
the  solidarity  of  employing  capital;  all 
trades-unionists  recognize  that  It  is  only 
unusual  if  not  novel,  for  the  striking  tailors 
to  desire,  and  the  striking  miners  to  insist, 
that  their  contractors  and  operators  shall 
form  a  compact  among  themselves. 

In  the  first  case  it  was  little  more  than 
a  vague  hint.  Some  of  the  leaders  held 
that  the  manufacturers  and  operators  had 
also  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  scale, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  treat  with 
the  bosses  as  a  body,  instead  of  with  three 
thousand  individuals.  They  perceived,  in 
a  word,  that  organization  of  both  sides 
tends  to  stability  of  conditions. 

In  the  strike  of  the  mine-workers,  how- 
ever, it  is  agreed  that  a  certain  treaty 
among  the  operators  is  a  condition  pre 
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cedent  to  any  convention  between  the 
laborers  and  their  employers.  The  min- 
ers, fully  organized,  have  quit  work,  and 
we  hear  'them  saying  that  they  cannot  so 
much  as  negotiate  for  peace  until  their 
antagonists  also  organize.  They  argue 
that  no  peace  could  be  lasting  unless 
the  employers  agreed  to  abstain  from  cer- 
tain forms  of  competition.  That  is  the 
gist  of  the  proposition  to  abolish  company 
stores,  and  to  put  a  checkmaa  to  represent 
the  laborers  at  the  dumps.  For  if  the 
wages  are  indirectly  withheld  at  the  Com- 
pany stores,  and  the  workers  are  robbed 
by  dishonest  weights  and  unequal  meas- 
ures, not  only  do  the  immediate  victims 
suffer,  but  all  who  depend  on  the  same 
market  Doubtless  the  operators,  who, 
after  all,  are  not  hyenas,  would  rather  do 
justly.  But,  just  as  the  pious  manufac- 
turer often  feels  compelled  to  adulterate 
his  wares,  or  the  righteous  purveyor  to 
manipulate  his  balances,  because  it  is  a 
trade  custom,  and  he  will  be  destroyed  in 
competition  if  he  does  not  conform  to  it, 
so  the  mine  operator,  though  with  excel- 
lent wishes  for  his  employees,  is  con- 
strained to  keep  back  their  wages  and 
deduct  from  their  earnings  at  the  screens, 
lest  some  unscrupulous  rival  by  those  very 
methods  should  underbid  him. 

Three  phases  of  competition  are  in- 
volved. That  between  wage-workers  for 
employment  has  been  reduced  to  its  low- 
est terms  by  organization.  The  struggle 
between  laborers  and  employers  for  the 
best  end  of  the  wages  question,  for  the 
largest  possible  share  of  the  margin  of 
production,  is  determined  by  the  truce  of 
the  wages'  scale.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  interests  of  laborers  and  employers 
are  antagonistic,  and  it  is  in  this  struggle 
that  the  workers  rely  on  the  strength  of 
their  organization.  And  there  is  also  the 
struggle  between  employer  and  employer 
for  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  constant  pressure  of  this  strug- 
gle upon  the  labor  market  intermittently 
breaks  down  the  wages  scale  at  the  points 
of  least  resistance.  The  interest  of  wage- 
worker  and  employer  is  in  this  phase 
identical,  to  maintain  prices  and  terms  of 
employment  The  labor  union,  here  pow- 
erless, invokes  the  union  of  employers. 

This  new  development  of  the  wages 
question  is  significant.  We  have  no 
longer  merely  the  solidarity  of  labor  and 


the  solidarity  of  capital,  but  in  their  affi- 
ance a  new  phenomenon — the  integration 
of  industry.  A  similar  development  in 
trade  was  indicated  by  the  testimony  in  a 
recent  trust  investigation  that  the  retailers 
and  jobbers  voluntarily  became  vassals  of 
the  trust  to  save  themselves  from  ruining 
each  other.  Seeking  immediate  ends  is 
a  particular  exigency,  the  mine-workers 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  theories. 
But  they  are  not  the  less  building  accord- 
ing to  a  large  design.  They  have  hid 
their  horizontal  courses;  but  they  hate 
introduced  a  perpendicular  motive  in  the 
edifice  of  industry. 


Pardon  and  Peace 


My  Dear ; 

Your  inquiry  is  a  type  of  many  received 
at  this  office.  The  minister,  the  physi- 
cian, the  religious  editor,  constantly  meet 
the  same  question.  Let  us  state  it  hoe 
in  general  terms  for  the  benefit  of  manj 
correspondents. 

You  have  sinned;  you  think,  proba- 
bly truthfully,  that  you  have  grievously 
sinned  ;  you  fear  that  you  have  sinaed 
away  the  day  of  grace,  as  it  is  said ;  tint 
you  have  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin ;  that  there  is  for  you  no  forgiveness 
You  are  sorry  for  your  sin;  you  repent  of 
it  This  does  not  merely  mean  that  yon 
are  afraid  of  the  consequences  ;  that  job 
would  be  glad  to  go  on  in  sin  if  yoo 
were  not  afraid  of  the  consequences.  It 
means  that  the  sin  itself  has  become 
loathsome  to  you.  You  hate  it ;  you  want 
to  get  away  from  it,  to  be  delivered  iron 
it,  to  come  back  into  a  state  in  which  yoo 
can  respect  yourself,  and  in  which  other* 
however  thoroughly  they  might  know  your 
inmost  life  or  the  secrets  of  your  past  hie, 
could  also  respect  you.  But  though  yoo 
repent  of  your  sin,  though  you  loathe  « 
and  want  to  escape  from  it,  you  can** 
think  that  you  are  forgiven.  The  reason 
you  cannot  think  you  are  forgiven  is  be- 
cause you  have  no  peace ;  you  do  not 
enjoy  that  consciousness  of  forgiveness 
of  which  you  read  in  books  of  biography, 
or  of  which  you  have  heard  in  sermons 
and  in  prayer-meeting  experiences.  Some- 
times you  feel  your  sin  and  the  isobrioa 
which  it  has  produced  very  bitterly ;  sow- 
times  you  simply  do  not  feel  at  all ;  yd 
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eem  to  yourself  to  be  inert,  dead,  "  past 
eeling,"  as  the  Bible  says,  and  so  you 
hink  that  you  are  not  and  cannot  be  for- 
i  ven,  and  you  know  not  what  you  can  do. 

The  simple  answer  to  all  this  is  that 
ou  are  making  a  great  mistake ;  that  you 
re  looking  for  the  effect  to  precede  the 
ause.  Peace  is  not  the  result  of  being 
orgiven ;  it  is  the  result  of  believing  that 
>ne  is  forgiven.  You  are  expecting  to 
relieve  that  you  are  forgiven  because  you 
re  at  peace,  but  you  should  expect  peace 
>nly  when  you  believe  that  you  are  for- 
;iven.  You  are  to  believe  that  you  are 
Drgiven,  not  because  you  experience  any 
hange  of  feeling,  but  because  Christ  de- 
lares  that  he  forgives  you.  He  declares 
hat  he  will  receive  to  the  uttermost  all 
hose  that  come  to  him.  His  prophet  de- 
lares  that  if  the  wicked  forsake  his  way 
nd  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts, 
nd  return  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  will 
lave  mercy  upon  him  and  will  abundantly 
tardon  him.  You  are  to  believe  this,  not 
because  you  have  experienced  the  joy  of 
tardon,  but  on  the  testimony  of  others — 
>f  the  prophet,  of  the  Bible,  of  Christ, 
.nd  of  Christians  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Jntil  you  believe  this,  of  course  you  can- 
lot  have  peace,  for  peace  is  the  result,  not 
>f  being  pardoned,  but  of  believing  that 
ou  are  pardoned. 

You  carry  to  a  prisoner  the  Governor's 
>ardon  and  say  to  him,  "You  are  free ; 
he  door  is  open ;  come  out."  "  No,"  he 
«plies ;  "  if  I  were  free,  I  should  not  be  in 
his  cell.  When  I  am  out  of  it,  then  I 
rill  believe  that  I  am  pardoned  and  that  I 
tin  free."  Like  such  a  prisoner,  you  are 
>ardoned  if  you  are  sick  of  the  sin, 
whether  you  know  you  are  pardoned  or 
lot  You  are  to  go  out  of  the  cell  be- 
;ause  you  are  free  ;  you  are  not  free  be- 
cause you  have  gone  out  of  the  cell. 
Ul  you  have  to  do  is  to  lise  up  and  go 
Lbout  your  daily  business — that  is,  Christ's 
>usiness — forgetting  those  things  that  are 
>ehind,  absolutely  forgetting  them,  and 
eaching  forward  to  those  things  that  are 
>efore.  This  is  our  answer ;  this  is  the 
Gospel  answer  to  this  perpetually  re- 
peated question.  The  answer  has  been 
riven  unnumbered  thousands  of  times, 
ind,  alas  I  will  have  to  be  given  unnum- 
bered thousands  of  times  in  the  future,  so 
do*  are  men  and  women  to  take  Christ 
it  his  word. 


Women  and  the  Public 
Schools 

The  advantage  the  school  derives  from 
the  active  interest  of  mothers  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  recent  annual  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  New  York  State. 
He  says: 

All  women  should  be  interested  in  the  schools 
as  patriotic  citizens  if  not  as  taxpayers,  and 
mothers  should  deem  it  a  duty  to  do.  all  in  their 
power  to  obtain  the  best  conditions  possible  in 
the  schools  where  their  children  must  spend 
five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  during  the  important  forma- 
tive period  of  their  lives. 

And  again : 

No  matter  how  good  a  school  may  be,  it  can 
always  be  made  better.  If  women  would  visit 
the  schools  and  attend  the  school  meetings  to  aid 
in  electing  the  best  men  and  women  as  school 
officials,  it  would  doubtless  improve  the  character 
of  the  meetings  and  increase  the  interest  in  edu- 
cational work.  There  should  be  mutual  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers. We  can  not  expect  children  to  grow  up  with 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  their  country  when 
they  see  the  general  indifference  of  parents  to  an 
insititution  which  has  such  far-reaching  effects  as 
our  school  system.  The  mother's  care  may  well 
follow  our  children  from  the  home  to  the  school- 
room, where  her  intelligent  interest  and  sympa- 
thy can  do  much  to  inspire  the  teacher  with  fresh 
zeal  and  encouragement.  Many  good  teachers 
have  degenerated  from  the  lack  of  this  stimulant. 

In  all  communities  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  mothers  who  are  indiff- 
erent or  ignorant ;  who  will  not  give  any 
time  to  the  subject  of  the  school  life  of 
their  children.  In  cities,  the  poor  foreign- 
born  mother  does  not  value  education,  or 
she  does  not  know  the  language  well 
enough  to  profit  by  her  visit  to  the  school 
and  cannot  contribute  to  it  by  intelli- 
gent sympathy  or  comment.  The  chil- 
dren of  such  mothers  must  be  the  civic 
wards  of  the  women  of  intelligence.  The 
schools  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
tenement-house  regions  must,  until  we 
have  reached  a  higher  civilization,  be 
the  schools  that  are  over-crowded,  and 
those  where  light  and  air  are  most  defi- 
cient. To  correct  this  evil  there  must 
be  an  active  interest  in  these  schools 
expressed  by  educated  people,  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  education  in  the  con- 
duct of  city,  State,  and  National  affairs, 
who  realize  that  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
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their  standards,  moral  and  political,  their 
intelligence,  are  positive  factors  in  a 
democratic  civilization,  and  that  the 
schools  and  their  environment  are  its  only 
safeguards. 

The  Public  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City  has  a  membership  largely 
representative  of  that  class  in  the  com- 
munity, who  before  the  Association  was 
organized,  knew  the  public  school  only 
as  a  department    of    city    government 
The  result  of  its  work  has  been  to  put 
the  women  of  New  York  in  touch  with  the 
schools,  especially  in  the  tenement-house 
districts,  where  the  evils  were  greatest ; 
to  create  a  public   sentiment  which  de- 
manded better  school  facilities,  and  also 
ample  light   and    air;    to    prove    what 
political    corruption    had    done    to    the 
schools.     Lectures  on  educational  topics, 
appealing  both  to  a  professional  and  to  a 
non-  professional   audience,  put  the   best 
thought  of  the  day  before  the  members  of 
the  Association.    There  are  many  organi- 
zations of  women   in  this  country  who 
have  accomplished    positive    results    in 
school  affairs  and  in  school  legislation. 
The  conditions  in  New  York   are  pecu- 
liar.    That  a  body  of  women  should  have 
accomplished    so    much    in     educating 
public    sentiment  and  in  self-education 
as  to  the  condition  of  so  important  a 
department  of  city  government  in   two 
years,   makes    its  work  remarkable.     A 
portion  on  the  Board  of  Education  had 
long  ceased  to  give  prestige,  but  with  the 
new  interest  which  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Reform  School  bill  and  the 
abolition  of  local  control  and  patronage, 
the  concentration  of  public  attention  on 
the  conduct  of  the  system  induced  men 
of  position  in  the  world  of  affairs,  men  of 
culture  and  refinement,  to  study  the  situa- 
tion.    They  saw  the  new  responsibility 
laid  upon  them,  and  accepted  positions 
on  the  Board  of  Education.     It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  city  in  this  country  has  a  more 
thoroughly  representative  body  of  its  best 
citizens  on  its  Board  of  Education  than 
New  York  now  has.     A  summary  of  its 
accomplishments  in  less  than  two  years 
has  been  made  in  these  columns. 

The  voluntary  service  of  men  whose 
time  is  valuable  is  not  recognized  as  fully 
by  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  any  com- 
munity as  it  should  be,  least  of  all  in  a 
city  so  devoid  of  civic  pride  as  New  York. 


That  man  is  an  altruist  indeed  who  will 
serve  in  a  position  that  does  not  confer 
honor,  but  in  which  his  service  confers 
honor.  He  is  more 'than  an  altruist,  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  New  Testament  type 
rendering  "  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 

This  result  has  been  due  very  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Public  Education 
Association,  whose  members  compelled 
the  attention  of  the  whole  community  to 
the  public  schools  and  their  needs.  This 
is  but  the  beginning.  It  will  take  twenty 
years  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  children 
in  some  sections  of  the  city.  Some  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth  must 
always  suffer  because  of  the  evils  that 
existed  during  their  school  life  to  which 
an  intelligent  public  were  indifferent. 


The  Vacation  Fund 

Many  of  our  readers  will  rejoice  with  us 
that  this  week  this  Fund  has  been  increased 
by  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars.  This 
generous  contribution  is  almost  a  guarantee 
that  we  shall  receive  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
necessary  to  meet  the  opportunities  that  die 
work  offers.  Last  year  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  were  so  generous  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  secure  the  services  of  a  paid  physician 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Worlring- 
Girls'  Vacation  Society  of  New  York.  This 
was  a  want  that  had  been  felt  for  years — that 
of  a  woman  physician  who  would  be  at  the 
services  of  girls  whose  condition  revealed 
constantly  the  necessity  for  sympathetic, 
womanly,  scientific  control.  A  trained  nurse 
to  care  for  the  girls  when  ill,  and  to  make  it  un- 
necessary that  a  girl  should  give  up  work  in 
order  to  care  for  those  who  were  ill  in.  her 
own  family,  was  another  great  want  which 
our  readers'  generosity  met  Whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  retain  these  services  depends 
on  the  readers  of  The  Outlook.  It  will  take 
ten  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  special 
fund  of  five  thousand,  to  provide  for  those 
needs  of  the  working-girls  of  the  Greater 
New  York  which  The  Oudook  is  trying  to 
meet 

The  special  fund  must  equip  the  new  house 
at  Santa  Clara  in  the  Adirondacks  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  George  E.  Dodge  for  the  use 
of  girls  in  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis,  and 
the  balance  must  be  kept  to  meet  the  running 
expenses  of  the  house  this  coming  winter. 
For  this  house  a  physician  and  trained  nurses 
must  be  kept    A  doctor's  office  must  be  per- 
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f  ectly  equipped,  and  the  extras  provided  that  with  him — "  1  will  detain  you  only  a  moment. 

are   necessary  for  girls  in  the  condition  in  We  don't  need  to  sit  down.     I  merely  wanted 

which  the  girls  sent  there  always  are.    Nor  to  ask  you  if  you  think  you  are  getting  your 

must  it  be  forgotten  that  their  condition  is  honest  money's  worth  out  of  this  college  ? 

often  due  to  the  greed  of  landlords  and  em-  You  see,  the  case  is  this.     I  am  here  and  the 

ployers ;  and  sometimes  to  the  constant  efforts  other  professors  are  here  and,  up  to  the  Presi- 

these  girls  have  made  to  prevent  the  families  dent  himself,  all  of  us  are  paid  to  do  a  certain 

of  which  they  are  members  from  becoming  work.     Now,  do  you  know  just  what  that 

public  charges.  work  is  ?"    The  kicker  muttered  something 

tUV  r.r.TIrt„  -lT1,n  inaudible.    What  he  said  made  little  differ- 

THE  VACATION   FUND  encc       what  he   thought  wag  plain  enough. 

special    gipt  They  were  all  there  to  spite  him.    "  I  thought 

From  an  Unknown  Friend #5,000  00  you  hadn't  worked  it  out,"  the  little  master 

for  vacation  EXPENSES  went  on.    "  The  books  we  use  are  open  to 

Prerionaly  acknowledged S3.918  99  any  of  you  who  want  to  buy  them  at  any 

C.  J.  M»  MinneappUs,  Minn 5  00  book-store,  and  you  know  you  could  study 

A¥ii^^^dH^\\'ii.'L!::!::!y://.'.V.        i  oo  ^em  out  for  yourselves  at  small  expense  in 

Mrs.  W.  a  H.,  Baltimore^d 10  oo  any  attic.     But  I  want  you  to  take  an  econo- 

K ^B^t9T^S3l.  N1?*.::::.::*:::::::        3  00  m»c  fact  into  your  mind  for  one  minute.  This 

Bangor ^Circle  of  King's  'Daughters,  Bangor,  whole   great   institution   is  maintained  at  a 

E.  f  T.rHVnmVNVH!"!!.'.'!!.'!!!.'.'"!."!!.'.'        2  00  ***&  expense  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 

H.L.  J..  Jamestown,  N.Y 10  no  these  same  books  easier  for  you  men  to  study, 

C.  T.  W., Okott,  Vt 1,000  00  _„ r.  T     .f   .,,f  owl    -_';_„.  x*,*  ?      %jii 

E.  B.  W.|Castine.Me. 2  00  master,     lsn  t  that  an  amazing  fact?     Not 

W.R,  Brooklyn,  N^Y... 5  00  harder,  easier.     If  we  don't  do  that  we  are  not 

Glc:B.M.^\^"S!!f!.:^,.,:.,.,.':;.'V.".::".*.;.'.:        200  earning  our  money.     Now,  if  you  once  get 

MwX/RR^Eato^  5  00  that  illuminating  fact  through  your  head, 

C.^PId]aUi^a&\\///.".V//.!.\\a:!.'.aa.!         100  young  man,  I   think  you  will  turn  all  this 

I.  N.  W.,  Barton,  Vt..... 100  kicking  you've  been  doing  on  your  own  per- 

fc&E*?^  ^OO  son  for  not  seeing  it  before.     Good  after- 

—  noon."    That  was  all.    The  kicker  went  out 

rotol J|10,015  "  from  that  resourceful  presence  cured,  and  re- 
ft peated  all  this  to  the  Spectator,  who  was  then 
his  class-mate.     But  the  Spectator  did  not  ac- 

TllC   SpCCt2.tOr  cePt  ^e  ncws  w^  QU^*  sucn  an  enthusiasm 

*  of  surprise  as  was  expected,  he  having  had 

There  is  one  kind  of  student  who  is  reached  some  such  vague  idea  before, 
neither  by  fear  or  by  kindness — namely,  that  q 

one  technically  known  as  a"  kicker."    Fear 

only  makes  him  sullen,  ridicule  makes  him         Poor  kicker.    He  was  always  walking  past 

sulky,  kindness  enrages  him.     The   idea  is  his  best  chances,  chances  he  had  paid  for, 

firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  his  preceptors  too,  in  just  that  same  way,  his  nose  in  the  air. 

are  his  natural  enemies.     He  hates  them,  and  The  little  master  did  much  for  him,  but  he 

usually  ends  by  making  them  hate  him.    As  could  not  wholly  change  the  leopard's  spots ; 

a  trainer  despairs  over  a  balky  horse,  so  have  and  the  last  time  the  Spectator  saw  his  old 

teachers  grown  hopeless  with  the  kickers  of  classmate  he  was  alienating  a  whole  townful 

the  class.     And  yet  the  Spectator  knew  of  of  people  by  decrying  everything  in  that 

one  kicker,  a  desperate  one,  who  was  cured  same  little  flourishing  city  to  which  he  owed 

in  an  hour.     Kindness,  severity,  wholesome  his  very  comfortable  living,  and  lamenting, 

neglect  had  all  failed  to  reach  his  gloomy  loudly  and  openly,  his  inability  to  go  back  to 

soul— then  one  afternoon  as  he  was  passing  the  hamlet  of  his  birth,  where  he  remembered 

from  the  class-room  on  his  glowering  way,  everything  as  orderly  and  progressive  and 

that  same  wonderful  littte  master  of  whom  beautiful,  but  where  the  Spectator  remem- 

the  Spectator  has  before  loved  to  write,  met  bered  something  very  different     The  heart 

him  face  to  face.  of  this  unfortunate  would  always  be  where 

ft  his  body  was  not.     "  Where  it  was  well  with 
him  "  could  never  make  his  fatherland. 

M I  have  been  waiting  to  have  a  talk  with  g 

you,"  said  the  little  master  abruptly,  "  can 

you  stay  a  few  minutes  now?"    The  kicker,         Kicking  is  after  all  inborn  with  very  few 

blacker  than  ever,  assented  because  he  had  to.  men  as  a  congenital  part  of  their  natures,  or 

He  had  been  labored  with  so  often !  ••  Now,"  so  the  Spectator  believes.    As  a  rule  it"Js  a 

said  the  little  master,  courteously  but  not  boyish  phase  of  character  that  should  slough  - 

cheerfully— a  kicker  hates  you  to  be  cheerful  off  as  the  larger  growth  comes.    It  has  some- 
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times  seemed  to  the  Spectator  almost  a  pity 
that  in  the  process  of  making  a  man  it  so 
often  seems  necessary  that  he  should  grow 
quite  so  rough  a  skin  only  to  kick  it  off  again. 
The  growing  this  skin,  the  wearing  it,  and  the 
tearing  it  off  are  all  undoubtedly  just  so  many 
fine  parts  of  nature's  training  for  some  of  her 
children,  but  the  whole  of  the  process  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  experience  for  those 
children's  human  parents  or  those  who  chance 
to  stand  in  loco  parentis. 


Merely  to  bear  with  the  kicking  phase  is 
only  a  small  part  of  their  duty.  To  press 
the  simile  to  the  uttermost — those  sharp  twigs 
and  hard  roots  and  bare  stones  against  which 
the  lower  animals  rub  off  their  outgrown  gar- 
ments stand  to  them  in  about  the  same  rela- 
tion that  a  boy's  natural  guardians  should 
stand  to  him  as  he  throws  off  his  outgrown 
phases.  If  he  has  nothing  unyielding  to  rub 
against,  this  confining  and  rough  skin  stays 
on  and  he  ceases  to  grow.  The  Spectator 
remembers  perfectly  well  the  rubbing  off  of 
his  own  bursting  hide  as  he  grew  into 
young  manhood,  and  how  cruelly  kind  his 
family  were  to  him.  He  had  plenty  of  sharp 
edges  presented  to  him  whereby  the  skm  was 
torn  away,  and  he  is  properly  grateful  now 
for  every  tear,  but  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
members very  well  his  own  struggles,  the 
sickeningly  lonely  feeling  that  every  man's 
hand  was  against  him,  and  he  has  in  conse- 
quence a  great  tenderness  over  every  boy  he 
sees  going  through  that  same  painful  if 
necessary  process  of  shedding.  His  heart 
always  yearns  over  him,  and  he  wants,  not  to 
check  the  process  at  all,  but  to  make  the  boy 
feel  that  there  is  one  at  least  who  knows  all 
he  is  undergoing.  Needful  as  some  sympa- 
thy is  to  the  kicker,  too  much  soft  sympathy 
may  delay  the  process  of  shedding  and  increase 
the  risk  of  growing  hide-bound,  a  terrible 
possibility.  Infinite  patience  is  of  the  first 
importance  and  sympathy,  and  discipline 
should  be  mixed,  with  a  judicious  leaning  to 
discipline. 


The  Spectator  met  a  hide-bound  kicker 
not  very  long  ago,  a  man  he  was  in  bodily 
growth  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  to  years. 
He  had  been  stopped  short  in  every  other 
direction  of  growth,  and  at  twenty-one  was 
but  a  fourteen-year-old  kicker.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  describe  him.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  boy  of  fourteen  can  be  and  do  in  the 
line  of  kicking,  and  General  Tom  Thumb 
was  not  more  fixedly  stunted  in  body  than 
was  this  poor  fellow  in  spirit.  Now  the 
Spectator  in  his  youth  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  king  of  kickers.     For  a  whole  sea- 


son his  hand  was  against  all  men,  and  verr 
fortunately  for  him  almost  every  man's  had 
was  for  the  time  being  not  only  against  hia. 
but  at  times  laid  upon  him  more  or  less  heav- 
ily. For  every  return  kick  he  now  giro; 
thanks,  sore  as  he  was  at  the  time,  but  most 
unfortunately  for  the  youth  now  engaging 
the  Spectator's  attention,  he  wore  from  tne 
cradle  a  suit  of  gold  chain  armor,  and  so 
escaped  those  wounds  that  might  have  re* 
leased  him  from  his  bondage.  We  rejoice 
that  the  poor  man  has  the  advantages  of  his 
disadvantages,  but  we  ought  equally  to  sorrow 
for  the  rich  boy  who  has  the  disadvantages 
of  his  advantages. 


The  Spectator,  as  it  happened,  bad  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  gain  from  this  particular 
young  gentleman,  and  as  little  to  lose.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  he,  too,  would  probabfr 
have  handled  him  as  tenderly  as  others  had 
but  as  it  was  he  determined  that  for  once  at 
least,  the  gold  armor  should  be  pierced,  and 
a  little  truth  forced  in.  So  the  Spectator  set 
his  Quixotic  lance  in  rest,  and  did  go  througi 
the  gold  armor  with  little  or  no  trouble— ooh 
to  break  off  the  head  of  his  weapon  on  zc 
impenetrable  hide  beneath  composed  of  otter 
lack  of  nice  reserve,  of  bitter  resentmes: 
against  all  life,  a  senseless  anger  agaia* 
every  one  who  had  had  anything  to  do  witi 
an  earlier  training.  It  was  a  pitiful  experi- 
ence in  being  far  too  late.  As  a  boy  he  had 
been  hide-bound  for  so  long  that  hissufl? 
resentment  towards  all  life  was  as  a  part  of 
him,  and  he  himself  was  tougher  than  any 
chain  armor,  gold,  or  iron  that  he  might  hare 
worn.  He  was  a  man,  yet  actually  entombed 
in  the  period  of  his  fourteenth  year.  And 
there,  unless  a  miracle  occurs,  he  will  star 
until  the  graves  give  up  their  dead,  and  a! 
because  no  one  was  kind  enough  to  kick  km 
back,  kick  and  kick  about,  as  he  passed 
through  that  trying  phase  of  his  growth. 


Thus  was  one  kicker  conserved,  not  made, 
for  as  the  Spectator  has  said,  he  believes 
many  strong  men  are  formed  by  naming 
through  this  state  as  a  phase,  and  it  »* 
phase  not  unhealthy.  Kicking  seems,  indeed, 
to  carry  its  own  corrective,  in  that  as  Eke 
attracts  like,  so  kicking  earns  kicks.  Tbe 
chances  are  all  in  the  favor  of  the  disrespect- 
ful boy  who  kicks  indiscriminately  against 
every  one,  for  sooner  or  later  he  most  stnmbk 
on  his  fate.  When  he  is  at  last  fallen  up* 
by  this  particular  fate  and  wholesomely  and 
thoroughly  kicked  to  his  knees,  to  accent  & 
as  he  finds  it,  the  chances  are  even  that  win 
he  rises  again,  it  will  be  as  a  reverend  man. 
respecting  all  life  in  general 


Are  the  "New  Sayings  of  Christ"  Authentic  ? 

By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.D. 


SOME  months  ago  the  startling  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  British 
Museum  by  telegram  from  Egypt, 
that  a  papyrus  fragment  had  been  found 
by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  at  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  (modern  Behneseh),  containing  un- 
known sayings  of  Jesus.  These  were 
conjectured  to  be  a  part  of  the  famous 
Logia  (/>.,  sayings)  of  the  Lord  declared 
by  Papias,  a.  d.  145-160,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  John,  the  Presbyter  of 
Ephesus  (ca.  100),  to  have  been  compiled 
in  "  Hebrew  "  (Aramaic  ?)  by  the  apostle 
Matthew. 

The  statement  of  Papias  has  been 
almost  universally  accepted,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  as  a  trustworthy 
tradition  of  the  very  beginning  of  gospel- 
writing.  The  question  was,  what  was 
meant  by  a  compilation  of  Logia  ?  Could 
the  expression  cover  such  a  biography  as 
ftir  first  gospel,  attributed  to  Matthew ;  or 
must  it  refer  to  a  mere  collection  of  Jesus1 
teachings  strung  together  after  the  plan 
of  the  nearly  contemporary  Jewish  trea- 
tetPirkeAboth,"  Sayingsof  theFathers"? 
Against  the  former  supposition  were  many 
objections,  among  them  the  undeniable 
facts  that  our  Matthew  cannot  have  been 
i  translation;  that  its  narrative  mate- 
rial appears  to  be  substantially  bor- 
rowed from  our  Gospel  of  Mark,  with  very 
slight  additions  save  at  the  beginning, 
ind  practically  no  omissions ;  and  that 
apart  from  these  and  other  indications  of 
the  secondary  and  Greek  origin  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  present  form,  the  expression 
of  Papias  is  very  ill-suited  to  any  such 
composition.  For  these  reasons  in  the 
main  the  weight  of  modern  scholarship  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  identification  of 
our  Matthew  with  the  primitive  compila- 
tion of  the  apostle,  of  which  Papias  him- 
self speaks  as  of  something  already  obso- 
lete ("  every  one  used  to  interpret  it  as  he 
wras  able  ").  It  considers,  however,  that 
Dur  Matthew  is  built  up  on  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  many  Greek  versions  of 
the  Logia,  and  that  it  owes  to  this  fact 
the  name  "  Gospel  according  to  Matthew." 
The  primeval  compilation,  unsuited  both 


by  its  language  and  its  lack  of  the  bio- 
graphic detail  needful  to  a  later  genera- 
tion for  historical  connection,  but  such 
as  at  first  the  memory  of  eye-witnesses 
could  supply,  did  not  survive  in  its  primi- 
tive form  this  first  generation  of  preachers 
but  was  displaced  by  biographical  Gospels. 
Of  these  the  earliest  of  importance  was 
our  Mark,  whose  author,  on  the  express 
testimony  of  the  Presbyter,  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  order  of  events, 
and  hence  cannot  have  known  an  apos- 
tolic biographic  Gospel,  but  relied  on  his 
recollection  of  the  exhortations  of  Peter. 
The  later  and  fuller  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  take  up  bodily  the  work  of 
Mark,  inserting  into  it  the  material  of  the 
Logia  (then  already  translated)  and  add- 
ing an  inferior  source,  in  each  case  dif- 
ferent, from  which  are  derived,  c.  g.%  the 
varying  accounts  of  the  infancy. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  dominant  the- 
ory of  the  origin  and  interrelation  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Two 
Document  Theory.  It  is  obvious  how 
great  would  be  the  value  of  a  discovery 
shedding  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
Logia. 

If  hopes  were  unduly  excited  by  the 
startling  announcement  in  English  peri- 
odicals that  "  the  Logia  of  Papias  "  had 
been  discovered,  the  enterprise  of  Amer- 
ican journals  has  supplied  us  with  the 
essential  facts  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  in  London  of  the  discov- 
erers' facsimile  edition  of  the  text  The 
facts  now  dwindle  (not  unexpectedly)  from 
a  discovery  of  "the  Logia  of  Papias" 
(/.  *.,  we  judge,  referred  to  by  Papias ; 
not  his  five  books  of  Expositions  of  the 
Logia  of  the  Lord)  down  to  "  twelve  papy- 
rus leaves,"  and  from  "twelve  papyrus 
leaves  of  logia  dating  within  sixty  years 
of  the  crucifixion  "  (New  York  "  Sun  "  for 
July  4)  down  to  a  single  mutilated  leaf 
5%x3^  inches  in  dimensions  dating 
150-300  a.d.  ("  Sun  "  for  July  13.)  But 
early  in  June  we  had  already  been  warned 
how  much  to  expect  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  New  York  "  Independent." 

Of  the  eight  apparently  unrelated  say- 
ings of  Jesus  which  follow  one  another 
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on  this  fragment  without  other  connection 
than  the  two  words  "  Tesus  saith,"  the 
first  lacks  the  beginning  ;  the  fourth  has 
perished  save  the  single  Greek  word  for 
"  beggary  "  (it  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  unknown) ;  the  fifth  has  two 
gaps ;  the  eighth  is  undecipherable ;  the 
page  is  mutilated  at  the  bottom ;  mani- 
festly it  is  written  on  both  sides. 

From  the  script,  and  from  attendant 
circumstances  of  the  discovery,  200  a.d. 
is  fixed  as  the  probable  lower  limit  of 
date.  As  the  leaf  is  from  a  book  (codex), 
not  part  of  a  roll  (volumen).  and  uses  the 
current  abbreviations  of  Biblical  MSS.,  it 
cannot  well  be  earlier  than  150  a.d.  But 
the  collection  it  transcribes  may  have  been 
compiled,  of  course,  at  any  date  between 
a.d.  30  and  200.  It  is  left  to  the  higher 
critic  to  determine  from  the  content 
whether  the  sayings  are  authentic,  and  if 
so,  what  was  the  probable  date  of  com- 
pilation, the  relation  of  the  fragment  to 
the  canonical  gospels  and  kindred  litera- 
ture, and  similar  questions.  After  the 
original  text  has  been  a  sufficient  time  in 
the  hands  of  critics  a  permanent  solution 
will  doubtless  be  found.  In  the  mean 
time  the  public  is  likely  to  experience 
even  more  disappointment  than  the  facts 
actually  warrant,  unless  a  preliminary  an- 
swer is  framed,  on  the  basis,  meager  as 
it  is,  of  the  published  translation,1  which 
we  subjoin.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
conjectures,  built  on  so  narrow  a  basis, 
must  be  treated  as  preliminary  only. 

I.  .  •  .  "And  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly,  to  cast  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye." 

II.  "  Jesus  saith,  Except  ye  fast  to  the 
world  ye  shall  in  no  wise  find  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  and  except  ye  keep  the 
Sabbath  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father." 

III.  "  Jesus  saith,  I  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  flesh  was  I  seen 
of  them ;  and  I  found  all  men  drunken, 
and  none  found  I  athirst  among  them. 
And  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men, 
because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart" 

Logion  IV.,  consisting  of  one  line,  is 
undecipherable  in  the  original. 

V.  "Jesus  saith,  Wherever  there  are 
.  .  .  and  there  is  one  .  .  .  alone,  I  am 
with  him.    Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou 

1 A  very  helpful,  but  Inevitably  very  inaccurate  trans- 
literation of  the  Greek  text  was  cabled  to  the  New  York 
**  Journal "  of  July  13. 


shalt  find  me.    Cleave  the  wood  and  tin 
am  I." 

VI.  "  Jesus  saith,  A  prophet  is  not  j 
ceptable  in  his  own  country,  neither  <k 
a  physician  work  cures  upon  them  tl 
know  him." 

VII.  "Je*us  saith,  A  city  baflt  up 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  and  statriished,  c 

.  neither  fall  nor  be  hid." 

Logion  VIII.,  consisting  of  two  Urn 
is  undecipherable,  but,  lite  Logion  l\ 
appears  to  be  new. 

We  are  struck  at  once  by  the  mantle 
independence  of  the  fragment.     A  theo 
of  extraction  or  free  citation  from  a 
gospels  is  excluded.    The  coincident* 
of  I.  (=Matt  vii.,  5  =  Luke  vi,  42)J 
(=Matt.  xviii.,  20),  VI.  (=L(kke  iv,  24: 
Matt,  xiii.,  57  =  Mark  vi,  4  =  John  it.,  44 
VII.  (=Matt  v.,  14),  are  far  from  com 
terbalancing  the  broad  differences.    Ai 
the  sayings  which  coincide  with  oar  Ga 
pels  inserted  because  readers  would  otho 
wise  be  ignorant  of  them  ?    Or,  is  it  da 
they  may,  by  their  undisputed   gemm 
ness,  give  color  to  spurious  associates 
The   prima  facie  probability    is   whoE] 
against  the  latter  alternative.     Not  oalj 
must  we  be  slow  in  general  to  imp* 
forgery,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ■ 
struments  of  religious  teaching,  bat  sad 
forgery  almost  always  betrays  itself  by  k 
animus.  We  have  a  characteristic  exanfl 
of  spurious  teaching  placed  in  the  mod 
of  Jesus  by  gnostic  writers  of  the  secod 
century  in  the  so-called  "  Pistis  SophiaJ 
Here  the  author's  peculiar  doctrine 
inculcated  by  means  of  long  discool 
supposedly  delivered    by  Jesus   to  I 
apostles  and  others  in   post-mortem  l 
pearances.     In  the  Behneseh   fragni 
we  are  at  the  furthest  possible  it** 
from  anything  of  the  kind.     Indnitft 
logia  of  the  eight  may  be  forgeries,  I 
the  collector  has  so  little  of  the  f ofgc 
animus  that  there  is  not  even  a  traced 
connection.     For  so  purely  mi^cHta* 
a  series  the  only  motive  concehrabfe 
the  simple  preservation  of  the  sayings* 
account  of  their  derivation. 

But  are  sayings  I.,  VM  VI.,  VI L 
corded  because  the  transcriber  was 
aware  of  their  preservation  in  moft 
thoritative  sources?  The  question 
gests  at  once  the  further  query :  Wis 
Christian  or  heathen  ?  Almost 
the  former,  else  he  would  not 
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current  abbreviations  of  Biblical  MSS. 
How  then  could  he  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  canonical  parallels  ? 

The  period  at  which  the  synoptic  Gos- 
pels, especially  Matthew,  even  in  its  latest 
and  fullest  edition,  were  not  yet  current 
throughout  the  Church,  is  remote  indeed 
— more  remote  than  the  earliest  date  to 
which  our  papyrus  is  now  assigned.  A 
Christian  writer  in  Egypt  in  about  the 
period  of  Pantaenus,  or  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, could  not  think  of  originating  this 
compilation.  He  must  have  had  other 
motives  even  for  transcribing  such  a  series 
of  logia  as  this,  than  "  preservation  on 
account  of  their  derivation,"  which  could 
not  apply  to  more  than  half.  Either  he 
belonged  to  some  sectarian  eddy  so  re- 
mote from  the  main  current  of  Christian 
tradition  that  it  still  made  little  or  no 
use  of  the  most  universally  current  of  all 
the  gospels,  remaining  content  with  the 
most  primitive  of  all  imaginable  attempts 
at  evangelical  literature;  or  else  his  inter- 
est was  antiquarian ;  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  canonical  parallels,  but  preserved 
the  sayings  as  he  found  them  because  by 
their  known  origin,  or  otherwise,  they  laid 
claim  to  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Of 
the  two  suppositions  the  latter  is  far  more 
probable.  Our  transcriber  of  150-200  ad. 
or  later,  was  interested,  as  was  his  great 
fellow-countryman  and  perhaps  contem- 
porary, Clement  of  Alexandria — as  had 
been  Papias  and  others  of  a  much  earlier 
day — in  preserving  stray  utterances  of 
the  Lord.  These  so-called  agrapha  (un- 
scriptural  logia)  might  be  of  interest 
either  by  marked  divergence  from  their 
canonical  parallels  (slight  divergences 
were  disregarded),  or  still  more  by  com- 
plete novelty.  Here,  in  the  case  of  Le- 
gion I.,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  close 
similarity  of  the  last  one-quarter  of  the 
logion  extended  also  to  the  missing  ear- 
lier part.  If  so,  the  probability  is  the 
stronger  that  the  logia  were  transcribed 
as  a  group ;  perhaps  the  complete  docu- 
ment would  include  an  entire  compila- 
tion. Their  ultimate  derivation  in  that 
case  would  probably  antedate  even  the 
present  form  of  our  Matthew.  To  this 
would  point  the  simple  reiterated  "  Jesus 
saith  "  of  each  logion.  Whoever  he  was, 
in  1 50-200  a.d.  the  transcriber  must 
have  taken  down  these  logia  as  variants 
to  a  known  standard— our  Gospels.   Even 


a  heathen,  if  interested  in  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  would  have  resorted  thither  first 
of  all,  as  did  Celsus  in  the  same  period. 
Even  if  orally  transmitted,  the  logia  in 
our  writer's  view  must  have  had  some 
superior  claim  to  antiquity.  In  any  event, 
whether  individually  pure  or  corrupt, 
whether  by  derivation  direct  or  indirect, 
these  logia  must,  therefore,  for  the  pres- 
ent, be  taken  to  represent  that  earliest 
type  of  gospel- writing  spoken  of  by  Papias 
as  a  compilation  of  sayings,  and  this  type 
of  "gospel"  was  already  superseded 
within  the  limits  of  the  first  century  by 
biographies  of  the  type  of  our  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  It  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  by  way  of  contrast  with 
this  type  of  compilation  that  Papias  de- 
clares that  Mark  wrote  in  his  gospel 
"both  the  things  said  and  the  things 
done"  by  Jesus.  It  may  well  be  that 
Luke  himself  looks  back  to  some  of  these 
among  the  •'  many  "  sources  referred  to 
in  his  Preface  (Luke  i.,  1),  for  he  also 
begins  his  second  work  with  a  reference 
to  the  "  first  treatise  "  as  having  contained 
"both  the  things  which  Jesus  did  and 
taught"  at  the  beginning.  Here,  then, 
is  the  great  significance  of  the  strangely 
crude  form  of  our  fragment.  It  seems  to 
be  an  actual  compilation  of  logia  such  as 
Papias  referred  to,  though  there  is  scarcely 
more  reason  to  identify  it  with  that  of  the 
apostle  than  with  the  commentary  of 
Papias  himself. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  content  of 
the  newly-discovered  logia  will  seem  at 
first  as  disappointing  to  popular  expec- 
tation as  their  extent.  If,  indeed,  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  could  appeal  to 
Logion  II.  it  would  more  than  atone  for  the 
disheartening  indifference  of  the  "Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles "  as  to  the 
mode  of  baptism.  But,  the  "  Sun's  "  cor- 
respondent well  says,  "  Controversy  can 
only  arise  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
•of  the  new  passages  "  ;  and  here,  in  fact, 
we  must  already  take  issue  with  him. 
His  comment  on  Logion  II.  is  as  follows  : 
"  This  being  at  variance  with  the  accepted 
teachings  of  Christ,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
is  perhaps  a  Jewish  (sic)  forgery,  com- 
mitted with  a  view  to  supporting  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath."  Substituting  "  Jewish  Chris- 
tian," or  "  Ebionite  "  for  the  impossible 
"  Jewish,"  we  note  in  the  first  place  the 
above  mentioned  absence  of  tendenz  or 
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animus  in  the  fragment  as  a  whole,  and 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  forged  logia 
at  an  early  date.  Secondly,  we  question 
the  assertion  that  the  logion  is  "  at  vari- 
ance with  the  accepted  teachings  of 
Christ/'  or  "  supports  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath." The  clause  "  to  the  world "  is  op- 
posed to  the  idea  that  mere  ritual  or 
Jewish  fasting  is  here  intended.  The 
fasting  inculcated  would  seem  rather  a 
a  mortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
after  the  type  of  1  Cor.,  ix.,  25  ;  so  that 
both  the  fasting  and  Sabbath-keeping 
would  be  spiritual,  in  line  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Isaiah  lviii.;  for  the  spiritualizing 
of  the  former  clause  involves  that  of  the 
latter.  The  illustration  from  fasting  and 
Sabbath- keeping  would  thus  be  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  principle  of  Jesus,  that 
not- one  jot  or  tittle  is  to  pass  away  from 
the  law  until  all  receive  its  highest  ful- 
fillment So  in  Mark  vii.,  15,  the  law  of. 
clean  and  unc!ean  meats  receives  its  spirit- 
ual interpretation  (cf.  Lukexi.,  41)  and  in 
John  v.,  17,  the  Sabbath  law  is  similarly 
spiritualized.  The  sense  is :  Unless  you 
practice  that  higher  type  of  fasting  which 
consists  in  renouncing  worldly  goods  ye 
cannot  find  the  heavenly.  Unless  ye  ob- 
serve the  greater  Sabbath  by  entering  into 
fellowship  with  God  in  his  eternal  service, 
ye  shall  not  see  him  (cf.  Heb.  iv.v  1-1 1). 

The  only  other  saying  of  the  eight  cf 
unusual  interest  is  Logion  V.,  but  like 
Logion  II.  it  has  at  once  aroused  suspi- 
cion. Its  first  part,  though  fragmentary, 
seems  to  correspond  to  Matt  xviii.,  20.* 
"The  latter  part,"  says  the  " Sun "  cor- 
respondent, "is  entirely  new,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  arouse  controversy. 
It  seems  to  indicate  a  pantheistic  philos- 
ophy, and,  perhaps,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
mystical  occultism  of  the  gnostics  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries."  At  the  risk 
of  advancing  a  "  perhaps,"  which  may  be 
found  equally  unreliable,  I  venture  again 
to  dissent  from  this  "short  and  easy 
method"  with  unfamiliar  logia,  The 
presumption,  as  before,  is  all  in  favor  of 
authenticity.  Before  so  precious  a  sur- 
vival of  the  first  centuries  is  dismissed  as 
a  spurious  fabric  of  gnosticism,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  make  sure  that  the  super- 
ficial sense  attributed  to  it  is  the  only  one 
it  is  capable  of  bearing.  But  what  con- 
nection will  there  be  between  clauses  a 
and  b  of  the  paying,  if  the  u  pantheistic  " 


interpretation  be  followed  ?  This  sense, 
if  it  be  the  true  sense  of  clause  b%  is  quite 
enough  to  stamp  it  as  spurious.  But  torn 
to  the  master-key  for  such  enigmatic  say 
ings  of  Jesus,  the  Old  Testament,  and  we 
obtain  a  meaning  full  of  poetry  and 
beauty  which  forms  moreover  the  perfect 
complement  to  clause  a.  In  clause  a  the 
assurance  is  given  that  the  Christian 
assembly  for  worship  and  churchly  gov- 
ernment shall  have  full  authority  and 
solemnity,  however  small  in  number,  be- 
cause the  Head  of  the  Church  will  be 
spiritually  present.  The  worship  and 
authority  of  the  synagogue,  of  which  the 
rabbis  had  a  similar  saying,  are  carried 
over  into  the  Christian  ecclesia.  But  tie 
other  element  of  Jewish  religious  life,  the 
sacrificial  ritua1,  whose  center  was  on  the 
temple  mount,  should  also  be  "  fulfilled." 
In  days  before  the  Levitical  ritual  had 
acquired  its  supremacy,  patriarchs  and 
prophets  had  simply  reared  a  stone  un- 
touched by  tool  of  man  and  offered 
acceptable  sacrifice  "  in  every  place  where 
God  recorded  his  name."  So  Abraham 
had  reared  the  altar  of  Jehovah-jireb,  and 
had  "cleft  the  wood,"  but  God  himself 
had  provided  the  lamb  for  sacrifice  (Gen. 
xxii.,  3,  8,  9).  In  the  new  dispensation 
the  sacrificial  ritual  also  would  find  fulfil- 
ment, not  in  Jerusalem  nor  in  Mount 
Gerizim,  but  wherever  the  believer  raises 
his  altar  for  sacrifice  and  cleaves  the 
wood  for  offering,  there  will  Christ  be 
found,  himself  high  priest  and  victim.1 
Until  it  appears  that  some  such  interpre- 
tation as  this  is  impossible  it  is  premature 
to  suggest  pantheistic  invention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sayings  whose 
authenticity  has  been  thus  far  most  seri- 
ously impugned  have  no  mean  claim  to 
authenticity  on  the  score  of  originality, 
poetic  depth  and  beauty,  and  consistency 
with  the  doctrine  and  mode  of  expression 
of  Jesus.  On  the  score  of  style  and  lan- 
guage the  verdict  must  on  the  whole  be 
favorable.  Admitting  the  wholly  tenta- 
tive character  of  present  conclusions,  we 
can  but  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  our 
position.  Suddenly  made  heirs  of  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  new  portion  of  the 
divine  word,  a  portion  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  unknown  to  ages  past,  unsanctioned 
by  the  decrees  of  council  or  im*primat*r 

1 1  am  indebted  for  the  suggettion  to  my  father,  the 
Ker.  L.  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  ot  Norwich,  Conn. 
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of  doctors  of  the  faith,  yet  who  shall  say 
less  holy,  less  "  inspired,"  than  that  which 
for  centuries  has  fed  the  church  under 
the  titles  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 


John,  shall  we  make  room  for  a  possible 
appendix  to  Holy  Scripture?  Or  shall 
we  recall  the  discoverer,  hush  the  critic, 
and  bid  the  explorer  stay  his  hand. 


The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions 

V. — Brahmanism 
By  Charles  R.  Lanman 

Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Harrard  University 


IT  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times  that 
we  are  beginning  to  quit  prejudice 
and   are  learning  to  look  outward. 
We   adopt  a  ballot-law  from   Australia 
simply  because    it  makes    for  political 
righteousness;  we  waste  no  time  to  in- 
quire, like  Nathanae],  "Can   there  any 
good  thing  come  out  ot"  that  whilorae 
limbo  of  deported  convicts  ?    Aifd,  now, 
at  last,  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  if  so  be  we  may  find  God's  light 
and  truth,  and  to  take  it  at  the  hands  of 
men  whom  we  once  scrupled  not  to  call 
benighted  heathen.  "  God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time 
post  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  " — 
such  is  the  splendid  exordium   of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   To  the  Hebrews, 
"  prophets "    meant    naught    else    than 
Hebrew  prophets — small  wonder.    But  to 
St.  Paul— what  would  the  meaning  be  to 
him,  if  we  could  question  him  about  it 
to-day  ?    He  surely  would  be  the  last  to 
limit  it  to  the  saints  and   sages  of  a 
"  chosen  people."    Nay,  rather,  he  would 
rejoice  to  find  the  accents  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  Greece  or  even  in  India. 

Brahmanism  is  exclusive  rather  than 
proselyting.  It  is  not  a  world-religion  ; 
but  we  may  not  on  that  account  deny  that 
it  has  a  message  for  the  world.  That 
message  may  consist  on  the  one  hand  in 
truths  which  its  doctrines  include;  or 
also,  on  the  other,  in  lessons  and  warn- 
ings which  modern  thinkers  of  wider 
scope  than  any  Hindu,  may  read  from  its 
long  and  often  sad  history. 

The  term  Brahmanism  is  vague,  and 
forces  us,  even  at  the  outset,  to  some 
prefatory  definition.  The  Vedas  are  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  the  oldest 
recorded  documents  of  that  branch  of 
the  human  race    to  which    we  Anglo- 


Saxons  belong.  For  our  present  pur- 
poses, the  Vedas  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  strata :  the  Hymns,  the  Brah- 
manas,  and  the  Upanishads.  The  Hymns 
(often  called  Veda  in  a  narrower  sense) 
are  the  oldest,  and  in  them  is  reflected 
the  simple  nature-religion  of  a  sturdy, 
life-loving  people,  the  early  Aryan  Hindus. 
To  them,  the  wind,  the  storm,  the  sun, 
the  fire,  the  waters — each  was  the  mani- 
festation of  a  divine  personality,  of  a  god 
whose  anger  was  to  be  appeased  and 
whose  favor  was  to  be  sought.  The  wor- 
ship is  on  a  give-and-take  basis.  The 
gods  accept  offerings  of  rice  and  butter, 
and  bestow  in  return  rain  and  food,  chil- 
dren and  cattle.  Of  lofty  spiritual  aspira- 
tion there  is  little  in  the  Hymns  of  the 
old  Vedic  religion. 

The  simple  rites  of  the  fathers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  caste  of  priests  whose 
interest  it  was  to  elaborate  the  rites  into 
a  system  so  complex  that  only  they,  the 
professional  sacrificers,  could  perform 
them.  The  ancient  nature- worship  was 
transformed  into  a  rigid,  soul-deadening 
ritualism  which  is  perhaps  without  a 
parallel.  The  sacrifice  was  apotheosized 
and  invested  with  a  supernal,  a  god- 
compelling  power.  This  second  gieat 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  religions  in 
India  we  name  Brahmanism  proper  ;  the 
literature  in  which  it  is  reflected  we  call 
the  Brahmanas,  and  they  seem  to  repre- 
sent Indian  thought  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
With  it  came  a  profound  transformation 
of  the  Indian  character.  The  life-loving 
strenuousness  of  the  olden  time  has  given 
place  to  pessimistic  quietism.  The  belief 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls  has  become 
an  established  conviction,  not  of  the 
learned  only,  but  of  the  lowest  and  mean- 
est We  may  liken  the  time  to  the  hour 
of  sultry  stillness  that  precedes  the  storm. 
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For  at  this  juncture,  probably  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  a  new  era  of  religious 
commotion  began.  Dreamers  and  mys- 
tics, reformers  and  saviors,  seem  to  have 
arisen  on  all  sides  in  Gangesland,  full  of 
new  teachings,  some  lofty,  some  paltry, 
with  which  they  were  to  reclaim  men  from 
the  slough  in  which  they  were  mired. 
Gotama  Buddha  was  one  of  these  teachers, 
the  greatest  and  noblest  personality  of 
all  Indian  history.  Another  was  Nigan- 
tha  Nataputta,  the  founder,  or  rather  the 
reformer,  of  Jainism.  Still  others  of  les- 
ser note  are  named  in  the  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures as  propounders  of  various  heresies. 
But  next  to  Gotama,  doubtless  the  great- 
est teachers  of  this  time  were  the  Brahman 
theosophists,  men  like  Shandilya  and 
Yajnavalkya,  the  authors  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Upanishads. 

The  Upanishads1  teach  the  absolute 
identity  of  man  and  God,  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  and  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and 
declare  that  only  by  recognition  of  its 
true  nature  can  the  soul  be  released  from 
its  attachment  to  the  world-illusion,  and 
from  the  consequent  round  of  transmigra- 
tions. Ignorance  is  the  root  of  all  sin 
and  evil.  Salvation  is  by  knowledge. 
And  accordingly  the  Upanishads  on  the 
one  hand  form  what  the  Hindus  call  the 
"  Knowledge  division  "  of  the  Vedas,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  Hymns  and  Brah- 
manas  on  the  other  hand,  which  they  call 
the  "  Work-division."  The  relation  is 
like  that  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old 
— only  that  in  India  the  antithesis  is  not 
between  works  and  faith%  but  between 
works  and  knowledge.  Since  the  Upan- 
ishads are  held  to  be  the  crown  or  cap- 
stone of  all  the  Vedas,  they  are  called 
Vedanta,  literally, "  the  end  of  the  Vedas." 
The  doctrines  of  these  theosophic  treatises 
cannot  be  combined  into  one  coherent 
philosophical  system ;  they  are  too  dis- 
connected, contradictory,  and  disorderly. 
And  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  several 
very  diverse  systems  of  philosophy  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  built  upon  them.  The 
Hindus  admit  six  orthodox  systems,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Vedanta  system 
and  the  Sankhya  system.  Here  are  elab- 
orated, with  all  the  art  and  the  technical 
skill  of  the  Indian  dialectician,  the  great 

1  The  best  work  extant  in  any  modern  language  of 
Europe  upon  the  Upanishads  is  Paul  Deussen's  trans- 
lation of  them,  with  introductions,  which  was  published 

few  day»  ago  by  Brockhaus  in  Leipsic 


rude  thoughts  of  the  Upanishads.  To 
treat  of  the  systems  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  brief  paper. 

Modern  philosophical  critics  may  admit 
or  deny  the  value  of  the  Upanishads  and 
of  the  systems,  as  speculation;  but  the 
loftiness  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  these 
ancient  teachers  cannot  be  denied.  They 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  one  great 
practical  end  of  all  their  teaching,  the 
liberation  of  the  soul.  As  illustration 
may  serve  the  final  sentence  of  a  famous 
Sankhya  book.  The  author  has  just  con- 
cluded a  long  argument,  which,  when 
turned  from  Sanskrit  into  the  clearest 
English,  is  still  surpassingly  hard  and 
knotty  reading.  Then  follows  his  simple 
but  impressive  climax :  "  Be  all  my  argu- 
ment right,  or  be  all  my  argument  wrong, 
the  ending  of  bondage  to  the  world  is  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  soul." 

The  object  of  the  Upanishads,  then,  is 
the  search  after  God.  The  riddle  of  ex- 
istence is  scarcely  broached  in  the  oldest 
Veda.  To  the  mystics  of  the  Upani- 
shads, the  origination  of  the  universe  out  of 
nothing  is  the  question  of  questions;  and 
if  it  proved  as  insoluble  to  them  as  to  us, 
the  grappling  with  it  led  at  least  to  their 
one  great  contribution  to  human  thought, 
the  identity  of  the  subject  with  the  object, 
of  man  with  God,  of  the  Atman  with 
Brahman ;  in  short,  to  the  idealistic  mon- 
ism of  the  Vedanta  system,  and  the 
supreme  conception  of  the  All-soul. 

The  word  atman  originally  meant 
breath,  and  so  the  principle  of  life,  the 
soul,  the  innermost  self.  A  picturesque 
myth  in  one  of  the  oldest  Upanishads 
naively  represents  the  Atman  as  a  prime- 
val being  of  human  likeness,  and  all  the 
creatures  as  proceeding  from  him  by  his 
creative  act.  Little  as  the  gain  from  all 
this  may  be,  it  is  yet  the  starting-point 
of  the  spiritual  pantheism  of  India.  It 
would  be  giving  an  epitome  of  Indian 
theology  to  explain  the  famous  word  brah- 
man. At  first  it  meant  the  power  of  devo- 
tion, of  prayer,  and  especially  of  the  sacri- 
fice ;  and,  finally,  with  the  inordinate  exag- 
geration of  the  sacrifice  (as  hinted  above) 
into  a  power  upon  which  even  the  gods 
were  conceived  as  depending,  Brahman 
came  to  be  the  power  which  is  behind 
both  the  gods  and  the  world,  the  eternal 
principle  of  all  existence. 

The  acme  of  these  doctrines  is  reached 
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in  the  fusion  of  die  originally  subjective 
Atman  with  the  objective  Brahman  into 
one  supreme  entity,  transcending  all  limi- 
tations of  space,  time,  and  causality.  The 
soul  is  not  different  from  Brahm,  because 
there  is  nothing  existent  outside  of  Brahm. 
The  soul  is  not  a  transformation  of  Brahm, 
because  Brahm  is  unchangeable.  The 
soul  is  not  a  part  of  Brahm,  because 
whatever  has  parts  is  transitory  and  suf- 
fers change,  and  Brahm,  being  unchange- 
able, can  therefore  have  no  parts.  In 
short,  then,  the  kernel  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine is  the  direct  immanency  of  God, 
an  assumption  unproved,  and  yet  of  pro- 
found practical  import. 

The  central  point  of  all  this  teaching  is 
illustrated  in  a  hundred  ways,  naive  and 
picturesque.  We  may  cite  one  (Deussen 
thinks  it  the  oldest)  passage  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  set  forth.  "Verily  the  uni- 
verse is  Brahm :  whose  substance  is  spirit; 
whose  body  is  life  ;  whose  form  is  light ; 
whose  purpose  is  truth ;  whose  essence  is 
infinity.  This  is  my  spirit  (or  atman) 
within  my  heart,  smaller  than  a  grain  of 
rice,  or  a  barley-corn,  or  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed ;  smaller  than  a  grain  of  millet, 
or  even  than  a  husked  grain  of  millet.  It 
is  greater  than  the  earth,  greater  than  the 
sky,  greater  than  the  heaven,  greater  than 
all  the  worlds.  The  all-working,  all-wish- 
ing, all-smelling,  all-tasting  one,  that  em- 
braceth  the  universe,  that  is  silent,  un- 
troubled— that  is  my  spirit  within  my 
heart;  that  is  Brahm.  Thereunto,  when 
I  go  hence,  shall  I  attain.  Thus  spake 
Sbandilya." 

The  chief  end  of  man  is  salvation,  that 
is,  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  death  and 
rebirth,  the  endless  rounds  of  transmigra- 
tion. This  liberation  is  effected,  not  by 
faith,  but  by  knowledge,  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  absolute  identity  of  my  inner- 
most being  with  God.  What  now  is  the 
way  to  this  knowledge?  For  on  it  we 
must  find  the  basis  of  the  practical  ethics 
of  the  Vedanta.  The  fallen  state  is  the 
illusion  of  separation  from  God,  and  this 
illusion  is  fed  by  the  desires  and  lusts  of 
the  world.  Morality,  therefore,  is  pri- 
marily rather  negative  than  positive — the 
renunciation  of  the  lust  of  the  world,  of 
wife,  children,  possessions,  in  short,  of  all 
the  great  activities  of  life. 

So  far  as  theories  go,  there  is  spiritual 
truth  on  both  sides,  for  Christian  and 


Hindu  alike,  to  take  and  to  give.  To 
Hindu  mysticism  and  to  Christian  mysti- 
cism alike  are  common  the  most  grotesque 
fancies  and  the  deepest  truths ;  in  both 
are  elements  which  may  prove  to  be  of 
value  for  our  religious  life.  It  may  be  too 
that  some  of  the  Indian  theories  concern- 
ing personality  when  dissociated  from 
Indian  pessimism  shall  yet  in  these  last 
days  bear  fruit  Did  the  Eastern  mystic 
so  lose  himself  in  the  beatific  vision  of 
God  as  to  have  little  thought  for  his 
fellows  ?  Possibly  ;  but,  per  contra,  are 
not  we  so  feverishly  asserting  our  individ- 
uality in  all  the  details  of  life  that  we 
never  quit  the  pin-fold  in  which  we  are 
confined  and  pestered  ?  May  not  each  of 
us  learn  from  the  other  ? 

There  is  a  Sanskrit  work  called  the 
"  Garland  of  Questions  and  Answers,"  in 
which  some  Hindu  Nicodemus  seeks  to 
know  what  it  is  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit. 
His  question  is : 

What  lack  I  yet  ?  What  for  my  soul  remaineth 
To  know,  that  all  these  longings  then  may 
cease? 

And  the  answer : 

Salvation,  wherein  simplest  soul  attaineth 
The  knowledge  that  doth  end  in  perfect  peace. 

And  again : 

What  must  I  know,  the  which,  when  com- 
prehending, 

Their  secret  thought  from  all  the  worlds  I 
wrest? 

And  the  answer : 

On  all-embracing  Brahm  thy  spirit  bending, — 
That  know,  Prime  Form  of  Being,  Manifest. 

And  we  hustling  Occidentals  marvel  and 
say,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?"  Mysti- 
cal perhaps  they  are  to  our  Western  tem- 
per of  mind ;  but  are  we  quite  sure  that 
our  temper  is  wholly  right,  and  the  only 
right  one  ?  In  India  as  well  as  in  Pales- 
tine was  the  warning  given :  "  Except  ye 
become  as  little  children." 

As  for  the  Upanishads  in  practice,  we 
little  realize  in  the  Occident  how  holy  and 
saintly  have  been  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  these  quiet  Vedantists.  And  even  in 
characterizing  renunciation  as  a  negative 
virtue,  there  may  be  a  touch  of  injustice 
and  error.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
right  in  our  ideals  of  human  progress,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  they  have  been  fur- 
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thered  by  quietism.  "  I  am  come,"  said 
the  greatest  of  teachers,  "  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  But  even  here  again 
let  me  warn  against  over-confidence  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Occidental  standards  by 
which  we  would  measure  the  fulness  of  life. 
And  it  is  well  to  remember  here  that — 
despite  all  the  diversity  of  dogmas  and  of 
metaphysical  conceptions,  whether  of 
Buddhism  or  Confucianism,  whether  of 
Christianity  or  the  Vedanta — that  the  way 
of  peace  for  all  is  by  morality  and  not  by 
immorality,  that  the  ethical  ideal  is  essen- 
tially the  same  the  world  over,  that  virtue 
is  everywhere  lovely,  or,  in  mystic  phrase, 
that  she  can  quicken  our  spiritual  sense 
until  we  catch  the  unheard  music  of  the 
spheres. 


She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime. 

A  change  of  attitude  towards  non-Chris- 
tian religions  has  undoubtedly  begun 
within  Christendom.  It  is  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, clear  and  great  Among  its  im- 
mediate results  there  may  indeed  be  much 
.  unintelligent  dabbling  in  Buddhism  and 
sundry  other  "  isms  "  of  the  East,  and  the 
growth  therefrom  of  an  irreverent  and 
weak  and  flabby  eclecticism;  but  these 
are  transient  extravagances.  The  new 
habit  of  mind,  if  only  it  be  informed  with 
honesty  and  humility,  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  best  general  religious 
progress.  It  is  something  which  the 
leaders  of  religious  life  and  thought 
should  welcome  as  a  glorious,  an  inspiring 
opportunity. 


Wild  Life  in  Town 

By  Charles  M.  Skinner 


WE  may  not  all  have  Gilbert  White's 
enthusiasm  for  thermometers, 
and  a  few  of  us  do  not  care 
what  the  weather  is ;  but  we  never  grow 
too  old  to  wonder  and  enjoy  when  the 
seasons  come  and  go.  Spring  is  always 
a  miracle,  winter  a  rest  and  a  symbol,  and 
we  are  always  curious  over  the  early  show 
of  wild  life  in  town.  This  life  is  chiefly 
vegetable.  As  we  pride  ourselves  on  be- 
ing the  first  to  report  that  the  days  or 
nights  are  getting  longer,  so  we  are  eager 
to  state  that  the  new  grass  is  out,  or  that 
the  first  red  leaf  has  appeared.  We  don't 
often  realize  that  while  we  are  not  very 
new  every  Spring ;  the  plant — the  peren- 
nial herb — makes  a  clean  start  at  every 
snow-melting,  and  is  practically  a  new 
creation.  It  has  a  new  stem,  bark,  leaves, 
its  blood  is  a  new  supply ;  a  photograph 
of  last  year's  plant  that  stood  there  would 
not  depict  this  one.  Only  the  root  and 
the  life  are  old.  And  it  is  as  clever  in 
preparing  for  cold  weather  as  it  is  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  warm.  For  ex- 
ample, I  found  in  my  yard  a  purslane  that 
was  getting  in  its  work  before  the  frost 
It  was  a  new  plant,  barely  three  inches 
long,  and  the  weather  had  been  windy 
and  raw.  But  in  a  few  days  it  had  not 
merely  come  out  of  the  earth;  it  had 
flowered,  fruited,  and  opened  the  lid  of 


one  of  its  cups,  showing  the  seed  within, 
black  and  perfect.  It  had  crowded  into 
a  week  the  usual  life  of  a  month. 

Next  to  the  rising  of  the  grass  one  other 
thing  marks  the  arrival  of  genial  times : 
the  first  mosquito.  He — I  mean  she — is 
as  inevitable  as  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes.  When  that  snarling  hum 
sounds  in  our  ears  it  is  time  for  wire 
screens  to  go  up  in  the  windows,  to  burn 
pyrethrum  cakes  indoors  to  stupefy  the 
creatures,  or  to  clap  a  tin  cup  (on  the  aid 
of  a  stick)  against  them  as  they  repose 
on  the  ceiling,  the  cup  containing  a  little 
kerosene  into  which  they  fall  and  perish. 
In  the  coming  day  when  science  shall 
conquer  nature  (and  men  ?)  there  will  be 
no  mosquitoes.  Dragon-flies,  fish,  or  ofl 
cast  on  the  waters  where  they  breed  will 
have  relegated  them,  with  their  itching 
bite  and  their  more  intolerable  song,  to 
legends  and  to  museums. 

The  insect  life  that  comes  with  such  a 
rush  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  promised  to 
sustain  it :  is  it,  in  town,  a  survival  or  an 
arrival  ?  Have  the  miles  of  brick  and 
flagging  penned  into  our  yards  and  vacant 
lots  the  myriad  worms,  beetles,  grubs,  flies, 
caterpillars,  spiders  and  the  like,  or  have 
they  found  their  way  through  these  obstruc- 
tions ?  Here  they  are,  anyhow.  You  have 
only  to  turn  up  a  foot  of  soil,  or  tip  over 
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a  plant,  or  shake  a  sapling,  or  look  up 
at  an  electric  light  at  night,  to  find  them 
crawling,  humming,  hurrying,  flying. 
Here  are  sow-bugs,  rolling  themselves  into 
spheres  in  a  vain  hope  of  being  mistaken 
for  buckshot,  when  up-turned  from,  de- 
caying plants  or  timber,  skurrying  milli- 
pedes, and  metallic-looking  wire-worms 
pulled  up  on  the  roots  of  a  plant  that  we 
are  repotting,  slugs  and  snails  in  coteries 
under  dead  leaves,  roaches  and  the  swifter 
centipede  that  eats  their  eggs  in  our  kitch- 
ens, potato-bugs  on  the  sidewalk  or  batten- 
ing on  a  nkotiana  in  a  garden,  spiders  of  sun- 
dry colors  and  sizes  everywhere,  crickets 
chirping  under  bakers'  doorsteps,  larvae 
of  tussock  and  gypsy-moths  infesting  the 
shade  trees,  fouling  the  walks  and  getting 
themselves  crushed  under  foot,  earth- 
worms— no  place  is  without  them — house 
flies  in  the  butter,  and  butterflies  in  the 
house,  dragon-flies  whizzing  to  and  fro  in 
the  twilight,  the  too  tame  mosquito  craving 
gore,  June  beetles  and  other,  sometimes 
big  beauties  with  shining  wing-cases 
bumbling  in  at  doors  and  windows,  "  no- 
see-ums"  stinging  our  ears,  blunder- 
heads getting  into  our  eyes,  mites  in  the 
the  cheese,  B  flats  in  the  boarding-house, 
and  the  wicked  flea  in  the  street-cars — 
truly  the  fauna  of  the  town  is  wonderful, 
copious,  and  exasperating.  The  lack  of 
birds  to  prey  on  it  all  has  made  our  men- 
ageries more  extensive,  expensive,  and 
complex  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

They  have  a  certain  aesthetic  use  in  the 
city,  these  insects,  and  link  our  odd  mo- 
ments to  the  healthful  field.  One  country 
note  that  often  sounds  here  in  summer  is 
the  chirp  of  crickets.  How  these  merry 
little  fellows  manage  to  survive  the  boot- 
heels,  wagon-wheels,  dogs,  cats,  sparrows, 
ashes,  brooms  and  other  hostile  energies 
and  implements  I  do  not  know ;  but  many 
a  town  yard  and  vacant  lot  and  square  are 
vocal  with  them  on  August  nights.  I  sup- 
pose we  ought  not  to  say  vocal,  for  they 
make  their  noise  by  rubbing  their  wings 
together,  but  the  effect  is  that  of  piping. 
It  is  a  sound  of  warmth  and  greenness. 
And  in  August  you  hear  the  hot  sound  of 
locusts. 

Everyone  has  noted  the  silver  brilliancy 
of  moths  and  dragon-flies  that  emerge  out 
of  blackness  and  flare  around  electric 
lights — dim-sighted  creatures  1    The  arc 


light  has  created  this  spectacle,  as  it  has 
covered  fresh  snow  with  diamonds,  has 
made  ice-laden  trees  and  new  frosted 
grass  a  wonder.  You  do  not  always  have 
to  wait  for  night  to  see  the  insects.  I 
have  found  the  pink  night-moth — fertilizer 
of  the-evening  primrose — whirring  over 
the  flowers  of  Bouncing  Bet  in  my  yard 
in  full  afternoon  sunlight  Some  of  these 
humble  lives  have  as  wide  a  repertory  of 
change  as  the  views  and  fashions  of  our 
own  race.  As  larvae  they  have  new  col- 
ors, sizes,  and  bristles,  every  time  they 
shed  their  skins.  This  is  a  protective 
scheme,  I  take  it,  graduated  to  changes 
in  the  vegetation  on  which  they  feed. 

More  surprising  and  less  companion- 
able than  the  moths  and  butterflies  are 
snakes.  Snakes  in  town  1  Assuredly. 
I  have  met  them  often — real  ones.  This, 
I  suppose,  comes  from  not  liking  them 
much,  and  therefore  looking  for  them. 
One  misses  a  good  deal  by  not  watching 
for  it  I  have  never  found  a  four  leaf 
clover,  yet  one  of  my  children  went  out 
one  day  and  picked,  in  rapid  succession, 
a  plant  with  four  leaves,  a  second  with 
five  leaves,  and  a  third  with  six  leaves, 
from  a  vacant  lot  near  the  house.  Garter 
snakes  of  respectable  size  I  have  seen  in 
parts  of  towns  that  had  long  been  grown 
up,  and  while  living  in  the  oldest  part  of 
a  provincial  city  of  twenty-five  thousand 
people  I  found  a  little  red-bellied  snake  in 
the  yard.  That  yard  had  been  hemmed 
in  with  fences  and  buildings  for  genera- 
tions, and  that  snake  must  have  descended 
from  a  family  that  had  kept  out  of  sight 
of  the  house  occupants  for  decades.  Once 
there  had  been  open  country  thereabout, 
for  the  name  of  the  street,  which  is  still 
Prospect,  implies  as  much ;  but  there  is  a 
perversion  of  fate  that  turns  Prospect 
streets  into  pens  of  brick  where  you  can 
not  see  two  squares  in  any  direction ;  that 
fills  Angel  Court  with  thugs  and  drunk- 
ards; that  makes  Paradise  Row  noto- 
rious for  slatterns  and  ash-barrels;  that 
hews  down  every  tree  in  Grove  and  For- 
est streets;  that  strews  rusty  bed-springs 
in  vacant  lots  on  Spring  Street;  that 
allows  never  a  flower  in  Garden  Street, 
and  only  cabbages  in  a  grocer's  stall  on 
Rose  Lane;  that  covers  Stone  Square 
with  asphalt;  that  hasn't  a  height  on 
Cliff  Place  that  a  china  doll  could  not 
fall  from  in  safety,  and  that  strips  Hem- 
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lock  Avenue  as  bare  of  hemlock  as  the 
top  of  a  stove. 

We  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  are 
no  birds  in  the  city,  and  if  we  take  the 
crowded  districts  and  exclude  caged  birds 
and  poultry,  we  shall  find  few  enough. 
The  screaming  sparrow  that  we  adopted 
from  England  and  that  has  now  adopted 
us — we  know  him  ;  the  night-hawk  seems 
never  to  come  down,  but  we  hear  his  call 
overhead  in  the  dark;  and  once  in  a 
month  a  robin  strays  within  range  of  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  mud-larks. 
Pigeons  are  often  seen  whirling  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  pavement.  They 
surely  fly  in  circles  for  exercise  or  sport, 
and  they  fly  in  flocks  because  they  have 
the  social  instinct  The  circle  is  their 
normal  flight,  when  their  home  is  the 
axis  of  the  wheel.  It  is  not  chase,  for  the 
leader  in  one  round  is  the  laggard  in  the 
next.  It  is  not  search  for  food,  because 
they  fly  over  roofs  and  courts  where  food 
is  least  possible.  Let  but  two  or  three  of 
them  settle,  and  within  a  couple  more  of 
circles  the  other  twenty  or  thirty  will  like- 
wise cease  from  flight.  Maybe  it  gratifies 
a  sense  of  rhythm,  as  well  as  meets  a  need 
for  action — this  rotary  flight.  They  often 
remind  me  of  dancers  and  of  people  on 
the  continent  who,  on  their  holidays,  can 
be  as  merry,  as  happy,  as  if  they  were  all 
useless. 

As  for  the  sparrow,  there  is  simply  no 
escape  from  him.  In  a  rashness  of  gene- 
rosity that  I  repent  before  five  o'clock 
every  morning,  I  allowed  one  of  them  to 
put  up  a  nest  in  a  lapse  left  among  the 
the  bricks  by  the  man  who  had  something 
to  do  with  my  residence.  This  builder 
was  in  haste,  and  we  are  sorry  every  time 
it  rains.  Well,  this  sparrow  put  his  nest 
securely  where  nobody  can  get  at  it,  al- 
though it  is  hardly  four  feet  from  the  bed- 
room windows.  It  was  rather  pleasant  in 
April,  for  he  was  just  married  and  he  had 
evolved  a  new  note,  almost  musical,  to 
make  love  with.  It  was  a  "chur-r-r, 
chur-r-r,"  low,  soft,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
canary  when  he  prepares  for  full  song. 
John  Burroughs  speaks  of  individual 
voices  among  birds,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
find  such  an  instance  among  these  unpro 
gressive  and  conventional  plebians.  Had 
he  not  been  in  love  he  would  not  so  far 
have  forgotten  himself.  But  he  stopped 
it  when  his  wife  began  to  set,  for  he  took 


his  place  on  a  telephone  wire  in  front  of 
her  and  a  few  feet  from  my  open  window, 
and  there  he  screams  incessantly.  It  is 
hard  to  express  bird-notes  in  language. 
You  get  near  the  sounds  in  the  names  of 
the  phoebe,  the  whippoorwill,  and  the 
Chippy,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  paraphrase  the 
love-making  or  encouraging  squawk  of  the 
sparrow.  At  a  little  distance  you  would 
call  it  "syrup,"  "  chee-up,"  "fillip,"  "yei- 
lop,"  but  near  at  hand  it  is  sibilant— 
more  like  "  whiskers,"  or  "  skieelde,"  or 
"  shreekle."  I  have  timed  this  unspeak- 
able scamp,  and  find  that  he  screams  113 
times  a  minute.  This  makes  7,080  maes 
an  hour,  and  as  his  hours  average  from 
5  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  he  says  "  shreekle,"  po- 
tentially, 99, 1 20  times  a  day.  What  does 
his  wife  think  of  him  ?  I  know  what  I 
think  of  him  when  I  tumble  out  to  shake 
the  shutters  to  scare  him  off,  for  he  merely 
flies  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  nearer  to  me 
than  he  was  before,  and  resumes  scream- 
ing for  dear  life,  the  loudest  of  his  tribe. 

Suppose  a  man  on  his  hearth-rug, 
middle-aged,  pursy,  serious,  self-satisfied, 
his  hands  under  his  coat-tails,  his  feet  apart 
— regular  sparrow  type,  in  fact — and  im- 
agine him  saying  to  his  wife,  in  her  rocking- 
chair,  "  shreekle,  shreekle,  shreekle,"  all 
day  long  with  this  convincing  earnestness. 
Some  men  will  say  one  thing  all  the  time, 
though,  especially  if  they  can  get  a  woman 
to  listen  to  them. 

The  circumstance  proves  the  remark- 
able tameness  of  our  feathered  immigrant 
Other  birds  keep  their  nesting  places 
secret  This  loud  fellow  proclaims  it 
Shall  I  destroy  his  nest,  or  wait  tUl  his 
brood  is  hatched,  trusting  that  it  will 
keep  him  so  busy  fetching  worms  and 
crumbs  that  there  will  be  no  time  for  re- 
marks ?  When  I  look  upon  that  chocolate- 
headed  renegade  on  the  telephone  wire, 
as  I  can  do,  through  the  blinds,  without 
being  seen  by  him,  note  the  anxiety  of  his 
gaze  and  attitude,  and  note  the  conscience 
he  is  putting  into  his  work,  I  incline  to 
let  him  scream  for  a  while  longer. 

But  the  other  afternoon  he  came  around 
with  a  new  theme.  He  sang  it  for  only  t 
minute,  but  it  was  a  relief.  It  is  greatly 
like  the  song  of  the  robin,  and  may  haft 
been  borrowed  from  one. 

We  have  little  to  be  thankful  for  in  tfct 
sparrow.  He  has  driven  away  the  say, 
sweet-voiced  native  birds  that  thirty  yean 
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ago  nested  in  our  shade  trees,  he  doesn't 
eat  the  caterpillars  that  he  was  imported 
to  kill,  but  if  we  begin  now  to  train  him 


he  may  one  day  moderate  his  voice  and  his 
conduct,  and  surprise  us  with  a  becoming 
modesty  and  virtue, 


Religion  Among  Men  of  Science 

By  Alfred  C.  Lane 


THE  other  day,  as  I  glanced  up 
from  reading  a  eulogy  upon 
Henry  Drummond  which  dwelt 
upon  his  position  as  a  religious  man  of 
science  as  if  it  were  unique,  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  heading  of  an  official  letter  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America,  upon 
which  were  the  names  of  past  presidents. 
At  once  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I 
knew  the  denominational  affiliations  of 
five  out  of  the  eight  names  there,  and 
that  they  were  known  and  on  record  as 
religious  men.  Moreover,  they  were 
pretty  fairly  scattered  among  the  different 
denominations.  One,  Sir  William  Dawson, 
is  a  Presbyterian  whose  "  Modern  Science 
in  Bible  Lands  "  witnesses  his  interest  in 
the  Bible.  One,  Alexander  Winchell, 
was  a  Methodist  communicant,  whose 
speculations  on  "  Pre- Adamites "  were 
once  perhaps,  more  read  than  at  present. 
The  closing  words  ot  Dana's  "  Manual  of 
Geology  "  give  an  insight  into  his  relig- 
ious faith,  and  while  he  represents  the 
Congregationalists,  Shaler,  whose  lectures 
on  "The  Interpretation  of  Nature"  were 
read  before  a  theological  school,  has 
been,  I  believe,  a  churchwarden.  Le 
Conte's  affiliations  are  with  the  Unitar- 
ians, and  he,  too,  has  written  on  the 
relations  of  religion  and  evolution. 

Five  out  of  eight  at  first  glance,  con- 
sidering that  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  only  about  one- 
third  is  supposed  to  be  in  communion 
with  any  church,  the  record  above  does 
not  seem  to  suggest  that  warfare  of 
science  and  theology  of  which  one  hears. 
Drummond  seems  by  no  means  unique. 

I  went  more  carefully  over  the  list  of 
the  society,  including  the  names  of  those 
presidents  whose  denominational  affilia- 
tions had  not  at  once  occurred  to  me,  and 
became  convinced  that  the  proportion  of 
them  who  were  communicants  in  some 
Christian  Church  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  population  in  general.    And 


as  my  mind  took  a  wider  sweep  and 
turned  to  France  and  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, I  could  recall  instances  enough, 
and  tone  of  conversation  enough,  to  feel 
convinced  that  the  religious  tone  among 
scientific  men  was  not  below  that  of  the 
average  population,  while  until  recently, 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  English 
universities  made  a  large  number  of  rever- 
ends unnaturally  evident  among  their  men 
of  science — men  like  Professor  Bonney. 

All  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
geologists,  to  be  sure,  but  without  excep- 
tion that  I  know  all  geologists  are  in  some 
sense  evolutionists,  and  geology,  as  much 
as  any  science,  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  all  the  facts  which  are  superficially 
supposed  to  shake  religious  faith. 

Another  thing  that  came  to  me  strongly 
in  this  review  is  the  variety  of  religious 
faith  held  by  my  fellow-workers.  Some, 
but  by  no  means  all,  belong  to  the  ad- 
vanced schools  in  their  religious  circles. 
There  are  Jesuit  fathers  and  Presbyterian 
elders.  Drummond  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  helped  in  revival  meetings,  and 
I  have  known  American  students  in  Ger- 
many so  conscientious  that  they  would 
not  take  a  geological  excursion  upon  Sun- 
day, or  join  in  the  glass  of  beer  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  German  student  in 
general.  The  more  I  thought  the  more 
strongly  was  I  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  words  of  an  address  recently 
spoken  by  a  scientific  man  to  scientific 
men  in  Washington : 

Another  and  by  no  means  a  minor  factor 
in  the  relations  of  science  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  popular  notion  of  the  status  of 
the  scientific  investigator  in  society  in  this 
country.  From  one  standpoint  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  human  prodigy,  gifted  beyond  his 
fellows,  able  to  fathom  all  the  subtle  mys- 
teries of  nature ;  and  one  by  whom  all  moral 
and  social  as  well  as  physicial  problems  are  .. 
readily  solved  with  more  than  ordinary  human 
certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
practical  politician,  or  some  other  fortunate 
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man  born  to  direct  affairs,  assumes  the  direc- 
tion of  a  branch  of  the  government  service 
he  looks  upon  the  scientific  man  as  a  more  or 
less  harmless  eccentric.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
these  extreme  views  of  the  scientific  man  are 
usually  wrong.  In  general  he  differs  from 
his  fellows  only  in  the  possession  of  some 
peculiar  aptitude  or  talent  for  study  or  inves- 
tigation in  some  department  of  science.  He 
may  be  a  good  chemist,  and  shirk  every  duty 
of  a  good  citizen ;  a  learned  mathematician, 
with  manners  and  tastes  that  bear  no  trace  of 
gentle  breeding  or  moral  training ;  a  gifted 
biologist,  but  with  a  selfish  greed  that  puts 
him  out  of  touch  with  the  best  citizens,  the 
wisest  government,  or  the  true,  unselfish 
seeker  after  truth  in  any  sphere  of  human 
endeavor ;  in  short,  the  manifestation  of  abil- 
ity in  scientific  pursuits,  as  in  other  walks  in 
life,  does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  more. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  such  a  work  as 
White's  entertaining,  but  by  no  means 
judicial,  and  not  very  accurate,  "  Chapters 
in  the  Warfare  of  Science,"  and  read  at- 
tentively with  occasional  reference  to 
other  standard  works,  we  shall  find  that 
the  protagonists  of  science  were  at  least 
as  religious,  and  often  quite  as  inclined 
to  theology  as  the  persecuting  party.  If 
they  were  not  deeply  religious,  in  fact,  it 
was  almost  always  easy  enough  to  whisper 
their  "  it  does  move,  though,"  under  their 
breath.  The  sect  of  theological  agnostics 
is  a  small  and  very  modern  one. 

But  I  imagine  I  hear  some  one  say : 
"  This  sounds  well,  but  if  you  are  right 
what  has  all  the  turmoil  been  about,  for 
surely  there  has  been  some  struggle  be- 
tween some  people  over  something."  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been  a  struggle, 
and  far  be  it  from  me,  standing  in  view 
of  the  field  strewn  with  the  leaves  of  con- 
tending pamphlets,  to  deny  it  A  survey 
of  die  conflict  from  my  standpoint  may 
be  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
show  Drummond's  true  merit  and  work. 

It  is  quite  a  common  fallacy  to  assume 
that  the  spirit  of  modern  science  is  pe- 
culiarly the  spirit  of  reason.  In  real- 
ity the  opposite  is  true ;  it  perpetually 
calls  for  verification  and  allows  the  results 
of  no  reasoning  process,  no  matter  how 
apparently  flawless,  to  pass  unchallenged, 
but  tests  them  all  by  comparison  with 
facts.  Even  in  the  most  strictly  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  where  there  seems  to 
be  the  least  room  for  mistake,  the  modem 


scientist  is  always  anxious  to  test  his  re- 
sults to  see  if  some  mistake  has  not  some- 
where crept  in.  Sir  William  R.  Hamil- 
ton deduces  by  mathematics  his  theory  of 
conical  refraction,  according  to  which  a 
dot  of  light  looked  through  certain  crystals 
held  in  a  particular  direction  should  ap- 
pear as  a  circle.  Were  he  an  ancient 
Greek  philosopher  he  might  have  been 
contented,  but  being  a  practical  British 
one  he  writes  off  at  once  to  his  friend 
Lloyd  to  see  if  he  can  observe  the  phe- 
nomenon predicted. 

Thus  all  the  theories  of  modern  science 
hold  their  places  like  champions  in  an 
ancient  tournament,  on  condition  of  being 
able  to  meet  all  oncoming  facts.  At  any 
moment  new  facts  may  shake  or  modify 
the  most  cherished  of  them.  The  earth's 
axis  can  no  longer  serve  as  a  line  fixed 
either  in  space  or  in  the  earth,  and  the 
chemist's  cherished  theory  of  the  con- 
stancy of  atomic  weights  may  also  have 
to  go  by  the  board. 

The  domain  of  science  is,  therefore,  the 
realm  of  correlated  facts,  and  all  old 
truths  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  all 
newly  accumulated  facts,  for  every  fact 
has  some  relation  to  every  other.  As 
Tennyson  sings : 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all  and  all  in  aD, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Now,  the  struggle  has  really  been  over 
the  admission  of  new  facts  into  their  tine 
relations  with  the  old  recognized  ones.  It 
is  one  phase  of  the  great  struggle  between 
conservatism  and  progress,  which  has  been 
misinterpreted  as  a  struggle  between  re- 
ligion and  science.  But  the  struggles 
between  theologian  and  theologian,  be- 
tween Luther  and  the  Pope,  and  between 
scientist  and  scientist,  between  Neptonist 
and  Vulcanist,  have  been  as  acrimonious 
as  any  strife  between  theologian  and  sci- 
entist. 

The  struggles  between  the  conservative 
theologians  and  the  progressive  men  of 
science  have  turned  upon  the  relation  of 
of  the  facts  which  the  latter  were  gather- 
ing to  the  Bible,  and  the  deductions  of 
the  former  from  it.  The  conservative 
maintained  that  some  system,  which  had 
included  in  rational  relation  all  the- fads 
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of  its  day  in  its  logical fi  amewoik,  should  be 
the  standard  to  which  all  new  facts  should 
be  made  to  conform,  or  if  they  found  no 
niche  where  they  fitted,  should  be  i  ejected 
by  the  builders  of  systems.  The  spirit  of 
science  does  not  admit  that  any  fact  may 
be  ignored  and  rejected,  and  insists  that 
the  older  and  well-known  body  of  fact 
should  be  reinterpreted  by,  through,  and 
in  relation  with  the  newer  body  of  facts, 
and  that  the  system,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully and  beautifully  builded,  shall  be 
modified,  so  as  to  accord  therewith.  Fix- 
ity of  interpretation  and  statement,  there- 
fore, is  antagonistic  to  this  spirit  accord- 
ing to  which,  while  the  old  facts  remain, 
the  appreciation  of  their  meaning  must 
ever  become  different,  and  probably  deeper 
and  more  accurate.  And  the  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  the  earlier  men  of 
science  and  of  religious  faith,  such  as  the 
illustrious  Dana,  and  the  younger  school, 
whose  typical  representative  is  Drummond 
lies  in  this :  The  former  were  content  with 
pointing  out  that  there  was  no  discord 
between  the  religious  facts  as  known  of  old, 
when  properly  understood,  and  the  new 


body  of  fact  they  were  gathering.  Younger 
men,  especially  Drummond  in  his  "  Natu- 
ral Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  pushed 
on  to  show  the  light  which  this  new  body 
of  fact  threw  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  former.  They  drew  from  the  theorem 
that  the  God  of  revelation  is  the  God  of 
nature  its  legitimate  consequences,  and 
studied  the  character  of  God  and  his  ways 
of  working  from  both  classes  of  facts, 
and  find,  not  merely  no  discord,  but  the 
same  intelligence  arranging,  controlling, 
and  governing,  the  same  Divine  Character 
manifest,  in  all. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  the  almost 
transforming  change  which  the  play  of 
April  light  and  shade  can  perform  on  the 
same  landscape,  in  these  days  of  sunlight 
and  shower,  can  easily  understand  that 
those  who  are  thus  casting  new  lights  on 
old  facts,  may  to  conservatives  seem  revo- 
lutionaries. Thus  the  struggle  for  the  as- 
similation of  the  new  will  always  continue, 
though  the  facts  of  religion  remain  eternal, 
while  progress  continues.  But  a  warfare 
between  theology  and  science  never  has 
existed,  nor  will  exist. 


The  Old  Dutch  Church  at  "Sleepy  Hollow 

By  C  De  F.  Hoxie 


THE  old  Dutch  church  at  Tarry- 
town,  immortalized  in  Washing- 
living's  tales  of  "Sleepy  Hol- 
low" will  celebrate  its  two-hundredth 
anniversary  October  10  and  11.  This 
is  probably  the  oldest  church  in  the  state, 
having  been  built  about  1697  by  Freder- 
ick Philipse,  first  lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Philipseburgh. 

The  event  takes  us  back  to  the  days 
when  New  York,  above  the  present  north- 
era  boundary  of  Westchester  County, 
was  little  else  than  a  wilderness ;  when 
Westchester,  parcelled  out  into  half  a 
dozen  princely  manors,  was  governed 
with  much  of  the  pomp  and  many  of  the 
attributes  of  genuine  feudalism ;  when 
Albany  was  an  Indian  trading-post 
grouped  about  a  fort  and  "two  little 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles;  when  Schenectady  was  the  west- 
ern frontier  post  of  civilization;  and  when 
Jfew  Yorfc  £ity  w%s  a  walled  and  stock- 


aded town  crowded  into  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  Island,  its  inhabitants  wor- 
shipping in  a  little  Dutch  chapel  in  the 
fort,  lighting  their  streets  with  lanterns 
hung  from  poles  in  front  of  every  seventh 
house,  drawing  water  from  pumps  at  the 
street  corners,  trading  powder  and  shot 
with  the  Indians  for  beaver  skins,  and 
living  in  daily  dread  of  royal  edicts, 
"Popish  plots,"  and  invasions  of  the 
French  from  Canada. 

Such  was  New  York  when  Vreedryck 
Felypsen,  a  native  of  East  Friesland, 
grown  wealthy  by  trade  and  prudent  mar- 
riage in  the  new  world,  bought  in  1680  of 
the  Weckquaesgeek  Indians  the  site  of 
their  ancient  village  of  Alipconck — "  the 
place  of  the  elms" — at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pocantico  River.  With  the  village 
site  Philipse,  as  the  English  called  him, 
purchased  the  land  "  1600  treads  or 
steps  "  on  either  side  of  the  stream  up  to 
its  source,  and  thi?  purchase  became  the 
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site  of  "Castle  Philipse," of  the  famous 
oid  mill  on  the  Pocantico,  and  of  the  old 
Dutch  church — all  of  which  are  still 
standing.  For  a  similar  tract  just  south 
of  the  Pocantico,  including  the  present 
site  of  the  village  of  Tarrytown  and  north 
from  "  Sunnyside,"  the  late  residence  of 
Washington  Irving,  Philipse  gave  the 
Indians  these  articles  enumerated  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance  dated  Dec.  10,  1681 : 
"10  fathom  of  duf fils  (a  kind  of  coarse 
woolen  cloth),  10  blankets,  8  guns,  7 
shirts,  1  anker  of  rum,  25  pounds  of  pow- 
der, 10  bars  of  lead,  2  iron  pots,  5 
earthen  cans,  12  steels  to  strike  fire,  2 
cooper's  addz,  2  half  vats  of  beere,  70 
fathom  of  wampum,  7  pairs  of  stockings, 
6  howes,  12  axes,  9  kettles,  40  knives,  6 
brass  tobacco  boxes,  6  coates,  2  drawing 
knives." 

These  and  other  purchases  were  in  the 
year  1693  erected  into  the  ancient  Manor 
of  Philipseburgh,  stretching  for  sixteen 
miles  along  the  Hudson  north  from  Shor- 
ackkapock  or  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  to 
Kightowank  or  Knotrus  (Croton)  River 
and  east  to  the  Bronx.  With  the  manor 
freehold  Philipse  was  given  power  to  hold 
court-leet  and  court-baron  and  the  ancient 
privileges  of  u  fines,  issues  and  amerce- 
ments  "  of  advowson,  "  of  waifes,  estrays, 
wrecks,  deodans  and  fellons,"  and  the 
still  further  privilege  of  building  a  toll- 
bridge  across  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  to 
Paperiqpmin,  the  present  site  of  Kings 
Bridge.  These  powers  and  privileges 
were  granted  by  Willliam  and  Mary  ".to 
our  loving  subject,  Frederick  Philipse, 
one  of  the  members  of  our  council  of  the 
said  province  of  New  York,"  on  con- 
dition that  he  pay  "  yearly  and  every  year 
on  the  feast  day  of  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  our  fort 
at  New  York  unto  us,  our  heirs  and 
assigns,  the  annual  rental  of  £4,  \2s  cur- 
rent money  of  our  said  province." 

Philipse  bought  the  Pocantico  tract,  the 
site  of  the  old  Dutch  Church,  for  the  site 
of  a  new  mill  which  he  intended  to  build 
on  that  stream.  He  already  had  a  mill 
and  manor-house  on  the  Neperhan  on  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Yonkers.  He 
now  built  "  Castle  Philipse  "  on  the  Po- 
cantico, a  fortified  stone  house  with  walls 
of  amazing  thickness,  defended  by  can- 
nons thrust  from  portholes  in  the  cellar, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  old  Dutch 


Church  and  began  his  mill-dam.  Tradi- 
tion says  that,  the  dam  being  finished,  a 
freshet  came  and  swept  it  away.  He 
then  built  a  stronger  dam  which  was  also 
washed  away.  In  Ms  distress  Philipse 
was  now  approached  by  an  old  negro 
slave  who  told  him  that  God  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  saying  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  Philipse  for  stopping  work 
on  the  church  and  that  the  mill-dam  would 
never  stand  until  the  church  was  com- 
pleted. Philipse,  accordingly,  set  to  work 
with  ardor,  completed  the  church  and  then 
the  dam,  both  of  which  afterwards  stood, 
the  church  until  this  very  day. 

It  is  a  lovely  spot  occupied  by  these 
relics  of  two  centuries.  The  church  stands 
on  a  gentle  slope  overlooking  the  Pocan- 
tico and  at  the  foot  of  a  great  white  wood 
tree.  This  tree,  however,  must  have  been 
a  mere  sapling  long  after  the  English 
tongue  had  been  substituted  for  orthodox 
Dutch  in  the  services  of  the  old  church, 
an  innovation  which  took  place  sometime 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
which  so  startled  the  staid  Dutch  congre- 
gation that  many,  it  is  said,  declared  the 
rite  of  baptism  which  the  good  dominie 
had  just  administered  in  English  to  be 
little  less  than  sacrilege.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  storm  that  day  raised  about  the 
head  of  the  offending  minister  did  not 
entirely  subside  until  followed  by  the  good 
man's  resignation  some  time  afterward. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  the  church 
stretches  "Sleepy  Hollow"  and  the 
stream,  and  not  many  steps  away  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  bridge  over  which 
Ichabod  Crane  rode  furiously  to  escape 
the  "Headless  Horseman."  Tradition 
fuither  says  that  Ichabod  was  choir  leader 
in  the  old  church,  and  as  he  stood  swing- 
ing his  baton  in  the  ancient  gallery  he 
appeared  in  the  minds  of  the  honest 
Dutch  folk  sitting  stiff  on  their  hewn  oak 
benches,  without  back  or  sides,  to  divide 
honors  with  the  minister  himself  and  with 
the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  who  sat  on 
their  raised  thrones  beside  the  pulpit. 

North  of  the  old  church  is  a  part  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  called  Battle 
Hill.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary redoubt  where  mounted  cannon 
commanded  Broadway,  north  from  Tarry- 
town,  when  that  street,  still  spoken  of  as 
the  "Albany  post-road/'  passed  to  the 
east  of  the  church.    Here,  too,  is  the  last 
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-resting-place  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
still  higher  on  the  crest  is  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Revolution- 
ary heroes  of  the  locality  bearing  the 
well-known  names  of  the  Martlings,  Van 
Tassels,  Van  Warts,  Pauldings,  Odels, 
Sees,  and  Requas;  while  a  few  hundred 
rods  south  on  Broadway  stands  the  Andr6 
monument,  with  its  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  capture  of  the  spy  by  the 
patriots,  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van 
Wart 

The  old  church  was  built  of  Westches- 
ter gneiss  and  granite,  with  its  gable  end 
forming  three  sides  of  a  hexagon,  facing 
the  road  on  the  east.  Its  ancient  door, 
now  long  closed,  opened  to  the  south, 
looking  down  the  valley  of  the  Pocantico 
towards  the  mill  and  Castle  Philip*  e.  Its 
four  windows,  beginning  over  seven  feet 
above  the  floor  and  ending  only  where 
the  slant  of  the  roof  began,  were  pro- 
tected without  by  iron  cross-bars.  The 
windows  were  purposely  built  so  high  in 
order  to  protect  the  worshiping  congrega- 
tion from  the  bullets  of  Indians  or  other 
enemies.  Around  the  windows  and  the 
old  door  were  set  rows  of  thin,  yellow, 
sun-dried  bricks,  hard  as  stone,  imported 
from  Holland  in  the  ships  of  Philipse. 
Some  of  these  bricks  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  old  walls.  The  frame  of  the  church 
was  of  huge  beams  of  riven  oak,  and  the 
ceiling  extended  high  into  the  arched 
roof,  leaving  in  full  sight  below  three 
huge  oak  cross-beams  which  tied  the  frame- 
work of  the  building  together.  The  inte- 
rior was  plastered  with  a  brown  coat  laid 
on  the  rough  stones,  while  the  ceiling  of 
riven  oak  boards  was  whitewashed.  On 
the  roof  were  riven  cypress  shingles  three 
feet  long,  and  lying  ten  inches  to  the 
weather.  Wrought  iron  nails,  some  of 
them  six  inches  long,  were  used  in  the 
frame  and  in  fastening  the  ceiling  to  the 
curved  oak  ribs  of  the  semi-Gothic  in'e- 
rior.  In  the  cupola  hung  a  bell  cast  to 
order  in  Amsterdam  in  1685,  and  bearing 
the  motto,  "  Si  Deus  pro  nobis  guts  contra 
nos " — "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us  ?"  and  over  the  east  end  of  the 
roof  was  placed  a  metal  weather-vane  cut 
with  the  monogram,  a  V  and  F  united,  of 
Vreedryck  Felypsen.  The  old  bell  and 
weather-vane  are  still  preserved,  and  will 
be  placed  as  they  were  originally,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  church's  bi-centenniaL 


Here  the  honest  Dutch  folk  used  to 
gather — some  from  as  far  away  as  the 
Nippiorha  and  the  Bronx,  and  others  from 
away  beyond  Kichawan  (Croton  River) — 
when  three  or  four  times  a  year  the  Rev. 
Guillaume  Bartholf  made  the  tedious 
journey  from  Hackensack  to  preach  to 
them  and  administer  the  rites  of  com- 
munion and  baptism.  And  later,  when 
the  church  had  more  regular  services,  the 
congregation  driving  in  on  summer  days 
from  the  neighboring  farms  and  settle- 
ments, after  tying  their  animals  in  a  grove 
of  locusts  by  the  Pocantio,  used  to  sit 
down  on  benches  in  front  of  the  church 
and  wait  for  the  minister,  and  when  he 
appeared,  "follow  him  into  the  church 
like  a  flock  or  sheep."  Interments  have 
been  made  in  the  old  graveyard  attached 
to  the  church  every  year  since  1645,  and 
in  the  vault  underneath  the  building  the 
rusty  brass  nails  on  worm-eaten  coffins 
record,  it  is  said,  dates  as  far  back  as 
1650. 

The  interior  of  the  old  Dutch  church 
was  much  altered  immediately  succeeding 
the  Revolution.  -  It  was  then  that  the 
raised  thrones  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the 
manor  were  taken  down  and  in  their  places 
were  put  benches  like  those  occupied  by 
the  common  people,  as  befitted  the  new 
democratic  ideas  of  equality  and  the  rights 
of  man.  Frederick  Philipse,  too,  the  third 
lord  of  the  manor,  had  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  King  George.  He  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  estate  was  declared  for- 
feited to  the  State,  and  thus  came  to  an 
end  the  ancient  manor  of  Philipseburgh, 
the  land  being  soon  cut  up  into  farms 
purchased  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Forfeiture.  It  was  about  this  time,  also, 
that  straight-backed  wooden  benches  re- 
placed in  the  church  the  oak  planks  with- 
out backs  or  sides  that  were  the  original 
seats.  Still  further  alterations  were  made 
in  1837,  when  the  church  assumed  its 
present  comparatively  modernized  ap- 
pearance. 

The  old  Dutch  church  is  owned  by  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Tarrytown, 
which  long  ago  gave  up  worshiping  there  as 
being  too  far  but  of  the  village  for  the  ener- 
vated population  of  the  present  day.  The 
old  church  is  still  opened,  however,  for 
Sunday  afternoon  services  usually  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September. 
A  committee  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
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is  now  remodeling  the  old  building  to 
make  it  appear  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it 
was  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of 


the  first  lord  of  the  Manor,  Frederick 
Philipse  and  Catherine,  his  wife,  two 
turies  ago. 


Specialism  in  Women's  Colleges 


By  Caroline  W.  Latimer 


THE  April  number  of  the  "  Review 
of  Reviews  "  contained  an  article 
by  President  Thwing  on  "  Choos- 
ing a  College/'  in  which  he  quotes  Maria 
Mitchell  as  saying:  "When  a  student 
asks  me,  *  What  specialty  shall  I  follow  V 
I  answer, '  Adopt  some  one  if  none  draw 
you,  and  wait'  I  am  confident  that  she 
will  find  the  specialty  engrossing."  Pres- 
ident Thwing  has  every  right  to  speak  as 
one  having  authority,  but,  although  he 
fully  indorses  this  opinion,  and  although 
Maria  Mitchell  was  undoubtedly  far  from 
being  one  who  spoke  as  a  scribe,  I  do 
humbly  venture  to  question  the  justice  of 
her  conclusion,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  sex  to  which  she  herself  be- 
longed. At  the  present  time,  when  spe- 
cialism has  become  an  integral  part  of 
college  education,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
every  student  must,  soonet  or  later,  adopt 
a  specialty ;  the  point  where  I  join  issue 
with  Miss  Mitchell  is  that  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  doubting  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  spontaneous  interest  in  a  subject 
thus  undertaken.  The  latest  date  to 
which  the  choice  of  a  specialty  can  be 
deferred  is,  as  President  Thwing  very 
truly  says,  the  beginning  of  the  junior 
year ;  and  the  only  reason  that  selection 
can  be  delayed  so  long  is  that  a  student 
who  enters  college  without  a  strong  bent 
in  any  direction  can  profitably  occupy 
her  first  two  years  with  the  obligatory 
work  in  languages,  literature,  science,  and 
philosophy  which  all  educational  institu- 
tions, recognizing  the  liberal  as  well  as 
the  special  side  of  college  training,  re- 
quire of  candidates  for  a  degree.  If, 
however,  at  the  end  of  this  time  no  one 
of  the  subjects  into  which  she  has  ob- 
tained an  insight  has  appealed  to  her 
sufficiently  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  pursue 
it  into  its  own  peculiar  region  of  scholar- 
ship, then,  I  repeat,  she  is  most  unlikely 
to  find  any  one  of  them  engrossing.  I 
hasten  at  once  to  add  that  she  is  not 


therefore  unfitted  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation ;  she  is  only  one  of  those  who  will 
not  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  spec- 
ialism. 

All  college  students,  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  same  specialism, 
will  be  found  to  separate  themselves  into 
three  classes.  The  first  of  these  contains 
the  girls  who  care  not  at  all  for  educa- 
tion ;  who  come  to  college  only  because 
they  enjoy  the  social  side  of  the  life  they 
lead  there,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  because 
their  parents  and  guardians  have,  even  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  suffici- 
ent authority  or  influence  to  send  them 
there  against  their  wills.  These  students 
generally  leave  college  (either  from  choice 
or  necessity)  by  the  end  of  their  second 
year,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  derive  much  benefit  from  a 
college  education*  Certainly  they  obtain 
none  at  all  from  specialism,  except — and 
the  exception  is  of  great  importance — 
in  the  case  of  the  few  who  "having 
come  to  scoff  remain  to  pray;"  I  mean 
those  students  who  are  suddenly  aroused 
to  a  perception  of  the  use  and  purpose  of 
college  training,  and  in  consequence  de- 
velop qualities,  hitherto  latent,  which 
cause  them  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  kind,  and  render  them  eventually  a 
credit  to  their  college.  The  dormant 
powers  of  such  students  are  awakened 
and  the  eyes  of  their  minds  are  opened 
by  the  interest  excited  when  they  encoun- 
ter for  the  first  time  a  study  to  which 
their  mental  faculties  are  naturally  re- 
sponsive^ while  the  stimulus  to  persever- 
ance is  supplied  by  the  specializing  sys- 
tem which  permits  them  to  devote  much 
time  to  the  particular  subject  that  attracts 
them.  For  the  majority  of  this  class 
specialism  has,  as  I  have  said,  no  mission, 
but  for  the  few,  for  these  Lots  in  the 
midst  of  Sodom,  it  constitutes  a  saving 
grace. 
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Our  second  group  of  college  students 
consists  of  the  born  specialists;  the 
women  who  display  early  a  genuine  love 
for  some  one  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
who  come  to  college  in  order  that  they 
may  attain  excellence  and,  if  it  be  granted 
them,  distinction,  in  the  line  of  their 
choice.  These  are  the  students  whom 
specialism  delights  to  honor,  and  in  whom 
she  has  her  great  reward. 

It  is  to  the  third  division  of  our  classi- 
fication, however,  that  most  consideration 
is  due,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  placed 
it  last,  instead  of  where  it  rightly  belongs 
— between  the  other  two.  It  represents 
the  middle  class,  the  Philistine  element 
of  college  life,  and,  like  all  middle  classes, 
it  is  numerically  large.  Within  it  are  to  be 
found  the  kind  of  students  to  whom  Maria 
Mitchell  refers,  who,  having  no  great 
intellectual  gifts,  nor  marked  taste  in 
scholarship,  are  yet  possessed  of  fair  intel- 
ligence, clear  judgment,  and  good  princi- 
ples, and  who  are  desirious  that  their  one 
talent  should  not  remain  folded  in  a  nap- 
kin. A  few  of  these  students  select  a 
specialty  because  they  see  potential 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  it,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  majority  are  ready 
to  say  to  their  instructors  "  What  specialty 
shall  I  follow?"  I  have  said  that  such 
students  derive  no  direct  benefit  from 
specialism,  nevertheless  their  indirect 
benefit  from  the  introduction  of  the 
specialising  system  is  very  great;  how 
great  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  iron  age 
from  which  education  is  but  just  set  free. 
The  age  when  the  classics  and  mathemat- 
ics were  prescribed  in  equal  measure  for 
all  alike,  and  those  whose  inclinations 
lay  in  other  directions  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  cultivate  their  natural 
tastes.  With  the  introduction  of  special- 
ism into  college  education  has  come 
liberty  of  choice  in  the  acquirements  of 
knowledge,  and  paradoxical  as  the  state- 
ment may  appear,  it  is  the  students  with 
no  special  scholastic  tastes  who  are  bene- 
fitted even  more  than  their  fellows  by  this 
freedom,  for  it  enables  them,  not  indeed 
to  escape  altogether  from  wholly  uncon- 
genial work,  but  at  least  to  reduce  that 
work  to  a  minimum.  The  students  who 
have  a  strong,  natural  love  for  some  one 
branch  of  knowledge  will  almost  certainly 
find  a  way  to  it ;  those  for  whom  neither 


specialism  nor  a  liberal  education  have 
any  meaning  may  well  be  left  without 
either ;  but  for  the  residue,  the  many  who 
pass  through  four  years  of  college  life 
without  displaying  any  distinct  taste  or 
marked  natural  aptitude,  the  advantage 
of  education  must  lie  in  its  widening  influ- 
ence on  their  mental  h6rizon,  whereby 
their  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  increased 
while  they  learn  to  form  fair  and  generous 
estimates  of  men  and  things.  And  it  is 
the  liberation  of  their  minds  from  the 
cramping  influence  of  bygone  educational 
restraints  which  contributes  most  largely 
to  growth  and  expansion  in  their  concep- 
tions of  the  mystery  of  life  and  its  arts. 

But  that  a  specialty,  adopted  solely  in 
conformity  with  the  regulation  will  ever 
prove  "  engrossing,"  I  dare  to  say  is  not 
to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  to  speak  truth, 
is  it  to  be  desired.  The  benefits  occur- 
ring to  knowledge  from  the  results  of 
specialism  are  very  great,  and  the  fact 
that  women  are  beginning  to  contribute 
to  these  results  is  very  pleasant;  but 
there  are  many  other  benefits  than  those 
of  specialism  for  which  we  are  dependent 
upon  women.  If  all  our  fowls  were  to 
lay  golden  eggs  we  should  be  deprived  of 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  if  all 
our  young  women  achieved  distinction  as 
scholars  human  nature  would  be  sadly  at 
a  loss  for  daily  food.  Let  us  be  thankful 
then  that  so  many  of  them  are  not 
attracted  by  any  specialty,  and  that  they 
will  probably  fail  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
one  which  they  adopt  from  necessity. 

Bits  of  Wisdom 

Many  Christians  get  cold  wanning  themselves 
at  the  world's  fires.— A.J.  Gordon,  D.  D. 

If  religion  has  done  nothing  for  your  temper, 
it  has  done  nothing  for  your  soul. — Clayton, 

Only  he  who  lives  a  life  of  his  own  can  help 
the  lives  of  the  other  men. — Philipps  Brooks. 

You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character; 
you  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one.-—/.  A, 
Fraud*. 

An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead,  uncon- 
cerned in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the 
world.—; Jeremy  Taylor. 

« Opportunity  comes,"  said  the  old  proverb, 
"with  feet  of  wool,  treading  soft."  You  must 
have  the  instinct  of  an  artist  for  the  approaches 
of  this  good  genius.  You  must  listen  for  it. — 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnson. 
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Professor  Miiller  and  Mythology1 

There  are  three  schools  of  theory  of  compara- 
tive religion.  One  proceeds  to  get  at  the  mean- 
ing and  relationship  of  myths  by  means  of 
language.  Another  keeps  within  linguistic  classi- 
fication of  tribes,  but  is  not  bound  by  etymology — 
seeks  likeness  in  other  ways.  The  third  class  is 
guided  by  the  races  ol  mankind.  These  are 
the  etymological,  analogical,  and  ethnological 
schools.  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller  belongs  to  the 
first  class. 

There  is  another  class — in  fact  two  classes — 
with  which  he  does  not  reckon.  The  first  of 
these  latter  classes  studies  a  posteriori  custom 
and  myth,  and  deduces  from  observation;  the 
other  school  makes  use  of  all  three  methods. 
This  is  the  school  of  comparative  religion,  and 
we  all  are  coming  to  it 

Professor  Miiller  belongs  self-confessedly  to 
the  etymological  school.  He  tries  to  broaden 
out.  In  vain.  The  habits  of  years  make  it  no 
longer  possible.  The  autocrat  cannot  become  a 
democrat. 

He  examines  in  a  superficial  manner  some 
non- Aryan  cults,  and  pronounces  them  nature 
religions  like  the  Hindu.  If  that  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  the  unity  of  the  psychic  basis, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  linguistic  method 
alone.  The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  be  struck 
by  their  overwhelming  controversial  temper.  In 
fact,  they  are  confessedly  polemic. 

Professor  Miiller  reviews  the  books  of  his  op- 
ponents seriatim.  The  brevity  of  the  sections  in 
the  first  volume  produces  a  scrappy  effect.  It 
looks  like  a  collection  of  short  pieces,  book- 
notices,  replies  to  critics,  and  casual  notes  set  in 
an  arrangement.  The  arrangement  is  good  enough 
to  be  adequate,  particularly  because  the  index  is 
full. 

The  second  volume  is  more  sober  and  con- 
nected. It  treats  of  the  myths  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, the  religions  of  India.  Perhaps  the  author 
says  in  these  pages  some  new  things.  If  so, 
they  escaped  the  notice  of  the  careful  reviewer. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
old  materia]  is  put  in  good  shape. 

In  the  first  volume  there  is  a  cursory  notice  of 
some  Ugro-Finnish  religious  notions.  The  au- 
thor gives  also  his  ideas  on  totems,  fetishes, 
animism,  and  other  properties  of  the  anthropolo- 
gists. Details  we  will  not  notice,  except  to  say 
that  in  our  opinion  the  learned  Sanskrit  scholar 
would  have  done  better  to  let  anthropology  alone. 

Excellent  as  Professor  Max  Mullens  theory  of 
a  physical  basis  of  religion  has  proved  for  experi- 

1  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology.    By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Professor  F.  Max  MUlfer,  K.M.    Member  of 
the   French  Institute.    Longmans,  Green  fie  Co.,  New 
York.    2  vols.    18, 
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mentation,  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accepting  it  as  probably  true  The  judicious 
student  will  conclude  that  Professor  Max  Miiller 
carries  his  method  too  far,  just  as  Jacob  Bryant 
did,  whose  work  is  now  obsolete,  and  as  Coze 
did  in  his  Aryan  Mythology,  which  is  also  obso- 
lete. 

The  myth-makers  did  allegorize  the  changes 
which  they  saw  in  nature,  but  they  allegorized 
other  things.  They  were  poets ;  likewise  they  per- 
ceived the  prose  of  life.  The  psychical  bub  of 
mythology  is  important  to  keep  in  view  beside 
the  etymological.  Probably  psychology  or  the 
bodily  senses  had  more  to  do  with  the  rise  oi 
myths  than  the  disease  of  language. 

Professor  Miiller  will  grant  this,  but  he  will  not 
go  on  with  his  work  as  if  it  were  so.  He  is  a  lin- 
guist, a  Sanskrit  scholar  whom  we  all  honor  as  such. 
He  and  the  late  Professor  Whitney  transferred 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  Sanskrit  world  from 
Germany  to  the  English-speaking  colleges.  Never 
theless,  linguistics  form  only  one  way  into  the 
domain  of  comparative  religion.  Alone,  etymol- 
ogy misleads.  Besides  the  hypothetical  Aryans 
did  not  set  the  time  for  the  myths  of  all  the  races. 

Professor  Miiller  accepts  the  theory  that  in  the 
matter  of  belief  in  immortality  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  faith.  This  is  not  self-evident.  The  hells 
of  the  myths  of  the  world  would  surely  make  the 
sinner  prefer  annihilation.  It  does  not  require 
any  argument  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  sense  of  sin.  Dante's  "  Inferno," 
with  all  its  grotesque  horrors,  is  a  wild  and  refined 
evolution  of  the  primitive  concepts  of  helL  The 
Noise  hell,  the  Hindu  hell,  and  the  Greek  hell 
were  atrocious.  They  could  not  have  begotten 
a  wish  to  live  forever.  It  is  measurably  true, 
as  Schopenhauer  remarks,  that  this  earth  furnishes 
ample  material  for  the  construction  of  a  hell,  but 
little  for  a  heaven.  This  again  would  not  beget 
a  wish  for  endless  life. 

The  Modvines  say  that  the  road  to  Juonela, 
the  region  of  the  dead,  crossed  mire  and  half -seas, 
then  a  iiver  and  a  dreadful  cataract.  In  the  abyss 
were  ferocious  beasts.  This  reminds  Professor 
Miiller  of  the  Teutonic  Niflheim  or  Helheinu 
Why  not  the  Arabian  myth  also  ?  Why  not  the 
bridge  of  Al  Shirat  ?  The  Jewish  rabbins  said 
that  there  was  only  a  hand-breadth  between 
Gehenna  and  Abraham's  bosom.  Some  South 
Sea  Islanders  have  like  myths  of  hell.  The 
Egyptian  idea  was  more  elaborate,  essentially, 
however,  the  same.  Now,  etymology  will  not 
help  us  here.  What  is  essential  and  underlies 
these  widespread  and  apparently  autochthonous 
myths  of  hell  is  not  a  physical  but  an  ethical 
notion. 

If  once  he  would  actually  accept  the  identity  of 
the  psychological  basis  of  the  human  myths,  Pro- 
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feasor  Max  Mfiller  would  not  so  hastily  reject  the 
apparent  similarities  of  Non- Aryan  (say  Semitic) 
to  Aryan  myths.  Nor  would  he  treat  the  myth- 
ology of  the  Ugrian  tribes  in  the  manner  he  does 
in  the  first  volume. 


A  Collection  of  Poems s 

Recently  in  conversation  with  a  friend  Mrs. 
Margaret  £.  Sangster,  the  well-known  poet,  said 
that  a  gentleman  once  asked  her  when  she 
wrote  her  poems,  and  that  she  answered  him,  "  I 
do  not  know."  But  afterward  in  thinking  it  over 
she  realized  that  they  were  really  written  while 
she  was  riding  to  and  fro  in  the  cars  or  walking 
the  streets.  Probably  this  accounts  for  the  ease 
and  naturalness  of  Mrs.  Sangster's  poetry.  One 
could  hardly  conceive  that  these  light  and  grace- 
ful touches  on  subjects  that  are  deep  in  the 
human  soul  could  come  if  she  sat  down  saying  to 
herself,  "  I  will  write  a  poem."  In  the  recently 
published  collection  there  are  several  which  will 
add  to  the  writer's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  verse, 
of  which  "  Awakening  "  is  one : 

AWAKENING 

Never  yet  was  a  springtime, 
Late  though  lingered  the  snow, 

That  the  sap  stirred  not  at  the  whisper 
Of  the  south  wind,  sweet  and  low ; 

Never  yet  was  a  springtime 
When  the  buds  forget  to  blow. 

Ever  the  wings  of  the  summer 
Are  folded  under  the  mould ;     . 

Life,  that  has  known  no  dying, 
Is  Love's,  to  have  and  to  hold, 

Till  sudden,  the  bourgeoning  Easter 
The  song  I  the  green  and  the  gold  I 

"  Easter  Chords  "  is  an  expression  of  the  deepest, 
fullest  realization  of  the  thought  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. "Comfort  One  Another"  will  carry  its 
message  to  many  hearts  : 

COMFORT  ONE  ANOTHER 

Comfort  one  another : 

For  the  way  is  growing  dreary. 

The  feet  are  often  weary, 
And  the  heart  is  very  sad. 

There  is  heavy  burden-bearing, 

When  it  seems  that  none  are  caring, 
And  we  half  forget  that  ever  we  were  glad. 

In  an  entirely  different  vein  is  the  charming 
little  poem,  full  of  life  and  music,  "  When  Polly 
Played  for  Dancing." 

WHEN  POLLY  PLAYED  FOR  DANCING 

When  Polly  played  for  dancing, 

Her  slender  fingers  flew 
Across  the  flashing  ivory  keys 

As  if  they  winked  at  you. 
The  music  bubbled  under 

The  magic  of  her  hand 
As  if  the  very  notes  were  mad 

To  ioin  the  festive  band. 

When  Polly  struck  the  measure 

Of  two-step  or  of  waltz, 
The  oldest  there  grew  young  again 

And  laughed  at  time's  assaults ; 
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While  lovely  Sweet  and  Twenty, 

And  happy  Sweet  Sixteen, 
Went  floating  light  as  thistle-down 

The  merry  staves  between. 

When  Polly  played  the  lancers 

You  should  have  seen  us  bow, 
And  weave  the  figures  out  and  in ; 

Would  we  were  dancing  now, 
With  Polly  playing  bravely. 

And  all  the  old  set  there, 
Till  who'd  believe  'twas  midnight  by 

The  clock  upon  the  stair. 

Then  Polly  played  as  gayly 

As  the  youngest  heart  can  feel, 
And  lad  and  lass  we  danced  amain 

The  blithe  Virginia  reel 
If  Cupid  sped  bis  arrows. 

Be  sure  his  aim  was  true, 
When  Polly  played  for  dancing,  and 

The  hours  fairly  flew. 

"  Three  Baskets  "  tells  of  the  three  periods  of  a 
woman's  life,  and  very  skillfully  shows  the  parts 
which  maidenhood,  maturity,  and  old  age  play  in 
a  woman's  life.  •'  Her  Letter,"  on  page  54,  shows 
how  sweeping  are  Mrs  Sangster's  sympathies,  and 
every  one  must  feel  that  she  knew  well  the  stress 
of  everyday  affairs  who  reads  the  poem,  "  The 
Letter  She  Did  Not  Write."  "  The  Days  When 
Nothing  Happens  "  is  a  poem  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  which  gathers  in  a  whole  world  of  feeling 
and  sentiment.  "  One  Step  at  a  Time  "  is  the 
epitome  of  the  writer's  philosophy.  "Easter 
Bells "  will  cheer  many  a  heart  that  needs  just 
the  comfort  that  its  pages  will  convey. 


Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  July  16.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

The  author  of  a  novel  which  opens  with  a  self- 
denying  fathet  and  mother,  and  a  son  who,  fired  by 
righteous  ambition  to  get  an  education,  teaches 
school  in  winter  to  secure  money  to  help  him 
to  that  end ;  and  which,  then,  on  page  36,  makes 
the  young  man's  father  fall  heir  to  a  million  dol- 
lars, thereby  relieving  the  strain  on  the  reader's 
mind,  caused  by  sympathy  for  the  long,  hard 
struggle  his  imagination  foresees,  may  be  trusted 
to  get  all  the  characters  into  a  safe  harbor  in  275 
pages,  as  doubtless  does  Margaret  Bradshaw,  the 
author  of  My  Heart  Remembers  How.  (James 
H.  Earle,  Boston,  Mass.) 

With  the  thermometer  wavering  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred,  a  novel  that  predestinates  the 
future  of  each  character  in  the  first  five  hundred 
words  after  their  introduction,  is  really  a  benefac- 
tion. It  permits  the  mind  to  follow  a  bird  on  the 
wing  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  field  ;  without  a 
pang  one  can  let  the  imagination  drift  with  the 
lightest  cloud  across  the  sky  and  lazily  watch  a 
boat  down  the  river  and  wonder  who  is  on  board, 
and  then  drop  the  eyes  to  the  pages  of  the  book  and 
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read  without  questioning  whether  it  was  on  this 
page  or  another  that  he  stopped  reading.  Verily 
such  a  book  has  its  uses  on  a  summer  day,  when 
the  world  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  waking  or 
sleeping.  In  the  Professor's  Dilemma  the  author, 
Annette  L.  Noble,  doubtless  had  the  weary  work- 
ers in  mind  when  she  put  her  party  afloat  on  the 
Nile,  in  the  land  of  the  lotus.  The  reader  is  never 
aroused  to  the  point  of  haste  in  reading  even 
when  the  Professor's  Dilemma  is  made  clear. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  book  for  young  readers  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination ;  that  has  literary  finish ;  and  that  gives 
to  the  reader  a  desire  for  a  larger  knowledge,  is  so 
rare  in  appearance  as  to  demand  special  attention. 
The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold,  by  Anna  Alice  Chapin 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York),  is  such  a  book. 
The  stories  on  which  Wagner  founded  his  great 
operas  are  told  in  a  clear,  beautiful,  story-telling 
manner  that  claims  and  holds  the  attention.  The 
musical  motif  of  each  development  of  the  stories  is 
given,  and  greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Now  that  children  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
matinee  audiences  when  Wagner's  operas  are 
given,  a  knowledge  of  these  myths  is  a  most 
necessary  part  of  their  education.  Miss  Chapin, 
in  "  The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold,"  has  told  the 
legends  on  which  these  operas  are  founded  so  that 
they  appeal  to  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
imagination  of  the  children.  Even  to  the  chil- 
dren who  will  never  hear  these  operas  this  book 
will  be  a  valuable  contribution  of  knowledge,  an 
element  in  culture.  Each  opera,  or  myth,  is  in- 
troduced by  a  Prelude,  which  is  an  explanation 
of  the  myth,  the  people  in  it  and  their  places  in 
the  world  they  inhabited. 

In  Simpkinsville  contains  half  a  dozen  short 
stories  of  Southern  life  by  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart.  These  include  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  magazine  story-writiog  printed  in  this 
country  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  No- 
table among  them  is  "  The  Unlived  Life  of  Little 
Mary  Ellen,"  which,  for  genuine  pathos  and 
originality  of  story  idea,  ranks  very  high  among 
American  short  stories.  Mrs.  Stuart  has,  in  un- 
usual degree,  the  faculty  of  combining  humor 
and  pathos.  This  book  contains  much  of  her 
best  work.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

OUT  OF  DOORS 

The  late  William  Hamilton  Gibson  was  never 
more  sure  of  his  ground  and  more  attractive  in 
his  style  than  when  writing  about  flowers,  insects, 
and  other  out-of-door  subjects  for  young  people. 
The  volume  now  first  published,  called  Eye-Spy, 
contains  many  really  delightful  chapters  of  this 
kind.  The  illustration  is  in  Mr.  Gibson's  well- 
known  and  altogether  pleasing  manner,  and  in 
every  way  the  book  is  admirable  both  to  look 
through  and  to  read  thoroughly.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gibson,  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece,  de- 
serves a  word  of  special  re:ogniuon.  We  take 
great  pleasure  in  particularly  commending  this 


book  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  who 
wish  to  excite  an  interest  in  out-of-door  .nature  m 
the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  rather  early  to 
speak  of  Christmas  presents,  but  we  advise  oar 
readers  to  bear  this  book  in  mind  when  the  time 
shall  come.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

A  series  of  familiar  talks  for  use  in  the  school- 
room entitled  A  Few  Familiar  Flowers*  by  Mar- 
garet Warner  Morley,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.)  will  be  found  suggestive  by  teachers  to 
whom  botany  is  but  a  word.  The  writer  presents 
the  theory  that  one  plant  thoroughly  studied  will 
give  the  basis  of  knowledge  for  the  study  of  all 
plants.  She  says,  "  Having  studied  one  plant 
carefully  and  somewhat  in  detail,  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  may  be  followed  for  any  plant.*9  Of 
the  259  pages  in  the  book  106  pages  are  given  to 
the  morning  glory. 

The  love  of  house-plants  and  window-garden- 
ing is  growing  in  this  country.  A  book  that 
gives  directions  for  the  care  of  different  plants 
by  one  who  has  had  success  in  window-gardening 
and  indoor  plant  raising  will  always  be  welcomed 
by  the  many  who  have  met  only  failure  in  their 
efforts  in  this  direction.  House  Plants  and  How 
to  Succeed  w'th  Them,  by  Lizzie  Page  Hillhonse 
(A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  &  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York),  is  a  description  of  the  kind  of 
plants  that  will  grow  and  how  to  care  for  them 
in  the  house,  in  window-boxes,  and  in  small  gar- 
dens. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

Our  Elder  Brother:  His  Biography,  by  E.  P. 
Tenney,  assisted  by  Bishop  Hendrix,  Professor 
Fisher,  Bishop  Vincent,  President  Capen,  and 
others,  is  distinctly  a  book-agent's  book.  The 
chapters  on  the  life  of  Christ,  by  Mr.  Tenney,  are 
commonplace  in  thought  and  feeling,  bnt  full  of 
intense  expressions  of  adoration  which  will  doubt- 
less commend  the  work  to  many  purchasers  as  a 
peculiarly  suitable  present  for  religious  relatives. 
The  imposing  list  of  contributors  will  likewise 
assist  the  agent  in  his  work.  The  contributed 
chapters,  of  course,  deal  with  special  phases  of 
Christ's  life  and  teaching.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  twenty-four  reproductions  of  celebrated 
paintings.  (King- Richardson  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  emeritus 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's  Scotland,  published  some 
time  since  his  Baird  Lecture  for  1882,  the  subject 
being  The  Westminster  Assembly  ;  Its  History  and 
Standing.  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia.)  This  valuable  work  has  now 
advanced  to  a  second  edition  and  has  been  revised 
by  the  author. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICS 
Partisan  Politics :  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy* 
by  James  Sayles  Brown,  is  a  vigorous  arraignment 
of  the  evils  of  partisanship,  followed  by  a  propo- 
sition to  remedy  them  by  a  statute  making  ia- 
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eligible  to  office  candidates  nominated  by  political 
parties.  The  Swiss  method  of  minimizing  the 
evils  of  partisanship  by  requiring  the  citizens  to 
vote  directly  upon  all  important  measures,  and 
thus  compelling  them  to  divide  continually  with 
little  .regard  to  party  lines  is  not  even  discussed. 
Neither  is  there  any  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohib- 
iting party  organizations  can  be  secured,  except 
by  working  through  such  organizations.  (J.  B. 
JJppincotfc  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  have 
published  the  interesting  Travels  in  the  Years 
jygi  and  iyga  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Vermont  irom  the  journals  of  John  Lincklaen, 
agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  The 
journals  have  been  rendered  into  English  from 
the  French  in  which  they  were  originally  written, 
and  have  been  edited  by  Helen  Lincklaen  Fair- 
child.  The  book  is  of  value  to  students  of  our 
national  development,  but  especially  of  our 
development  in  the  three  states  above  mentioned. 

We  merely  note  the  appearance  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Traill's  Social  England. 
We  shall,  of  course,  speak  at  some  length  at  a 
later  date  of  this  continuation  of  an  important 
work.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

ABOUT  BOOKS 

A  Talk  About  Books,  by  J.  N.  Lamed,  is  an 
exceptionally  agreeable  address,  delivered  origin- 
ally to  the  students  of  the  Central  High  School, 
of  Buffalo,  New  York.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  encourage  and  direct  those  who  wish  to  lay 
out  for  themselves  practicable  courses  of  reading 
— especially  in  the  field  of  history.  (The  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

The  new  and  seventh  edition  of  the  well-known 
book,  Authors  and  Publisher s,  by  "  G.  H.  P."  and 
«•  J.  B.  P.,"  is  much  more  than  a  new  edition.  In 
great  part  it  has  been  rewritten  and  there  is  not 
a  little  new  material,  particularly  in  the  chapters 
relating  to  copyright.  The  book  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  authors  and  publishers,  for  it  is  not 
only  "  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  beginners  in 
literature,"  as  the  title-page  declares,  but  also  a 
storehouse  of  information  and  intelligent  sugges- 
tion for  all  connected  with  book-making.  It  is, 
moreover,  essentially  a  readable  book— made  so 
in  great  part  by  the  sensible  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  author,  publisher,  and  literary 
agent.  The  publishers  have  given  the  new  edition 
of  this  valuable  work  a  suitable,  and  even  a  beau- 
tiful form ;  indeed,  it  maysbe  truly  called  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  satisfactory  specimens  of 
book-making  lately  put  forth.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  published 
through  Messn>.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
an  attractively  printed  and  bound  book  entitled 
The  People  for  Whom  Shakespeare  Wrote.  The 
first  two  of  the  essays  may  be  recognized  by  our 
readers  as  having  already  appeared  in  the  "  At- 


lantic Monthly."  It  must  have  often  occurred 
to  lovers  of  Shakespeare  that  his  contemporaries 
may  have  enjoyed  him  with  a  sympathy  to  which 
we  are  strangers.  After  reading  Mr.  Warner's 
description  of  the  daily  life  of  Elizabethan  folk — 
a  description  full  of  a  flavor  from  Holinshed, 
Stubbes,  and  other  old  chroniclers — this  convic- 
tion is  doubly  borne  in  upon  us.  Through  the 
medium  of  this  little  book  we  may  put  ourselves 
into  an  Elizabethan  environment,  and  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Warner  for  the  opportunity. 
We  thus  gain  a  double  vision ;  first,  for  the  time 
we  became  part  and  parcel  of  that  transition 
period  when  feudalism  was  declining,  but  when 
its  splendors  could  still  be  seriously  comprehend- 
ed; secondly,  we  have  the  vision  of  our  own 
more  complex  times  in  which  the  giant  stature  of 
Shakespeare  looms  up  far  beyond  that  age  which 
was  unable  to  separate  him  from  itself ;  aye,  a 
stature  fully  abreast  of  every  development  of  this 
latter  day. 

Literary  Notes 

— One  of  the  leading  Greek  novelists  is  M. 
Gregory  Xenopoulos.  A  translation  of  one  of 
his  novels  has  been  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
monds, and  the  book  is  to  appear  under  the  title 
"The  Stepmother." 

— Steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Turgemeff,  in  his  native  town — Orel,  Russia. 
A  committee  has  been  formed  in  St.  Petersburg, 
with  Prince  Constantine  at  the  head,  to  collect 
money  for  the  purpose. 

— Dr.  C  reign  ton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  a 
recent  address  on  "  Reading,"  said  :  "  All  human 
knowledge  has  been  gained  by  the  impertinence 
and  pig-headedness  of  a  small  number  of  people 
who  were  always  asking  *  Why?'" 

—Proofs  multiply  that  book-collecting  may  be 
a  profitable  investment.  We  are  informed  that 
the  late  Lord  Ashburnham  paid  $14,000  for  the 
Gutenberg  or  Mazarine  Bible ;  it  has  just  been 
sold  for  $20,000.  The  oldest  of  the  more  than 
two  hundred  Bibles  and  books  relating  to  the 
Bible  in  the  Ashburnham  collection  is  the  "  Biblia 
Pauperum,"  an  original  Block  Book,  in  folio  form, 
bearing  the  date  1430. 

— Sir  John  Skelton,  the  author,  who  has  just 
died,  was  best  known  by  his  pseudonym,  "  Shir* 
ley."  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned, 
"Nugae  Criticae,"  "A  Campaigner  at  Home," 
"The  Essays  of  Shirley"  (two  volumes),  "Mart- 
land  of  Lethington "  (two  volumes),  "  Mary 
Stuart,"  "  The  Table  Talk  of  Shirley,"  "  Reminis- 
cences of  J.  A.  Froude  and  Others,"  a  second 
series  of  "  Table  Talk  "  and  "  Poor  Laws  and 
Public  Health." 

— The  Oxford  University  Press,  acting  for  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  has  undertaken  the 
publication  of  the  "  Logia,"  the  so-called  Sayings 
of  Christ.    An  article  about  the  "  Logia  "  will  be 
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found  on  another  page.  The  Oxford  University 
Press  will  publish  two  editions:  one,  a  very 
cheap  one,  not  more  than  a  few  pence  in  cost,  so 
as  to  give  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the 
publication ;  the  other  will  be  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  in  callotype. 

— The  sculptor  of  the  monument  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
has  chosen  as  his  design  the  carved  image  of  a 
sailing-ship : 

Her  prow  is  pointed  to  the  silent  lands  that  lie  down 
under  the  Western  Pacific  The  ship  is  to  be  called  the 
Bonaventure.  Its  design  will  be  that  of  a  thirty-gunner 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  going  under  a  fair  wind,  with 
all  sail  on.  At  the  bow,  looking  straight  away  to  the 
sunset,  is  a  figure  of  Pallas. 

— Mr.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  whose 
death  is  announced  from  Trieste,  was  the  author 
of  what  has  been  considered  the  most  trustwor- 
thy biography  of  Beethoven,  a  biography  which 
unfortunately  has  never  been  finished.  The 
three  volumes  of  it  so  far  printed  cover  the  com- 
poser's life  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1816. 
Mr.  Thayer  was  a  Harvard  man,  and  supple- 
mented bis  course  by  two  years  in  Germany.  He 
was  a  journalist  in  this  country  for  two  years,  and 
then  went  back  to  Europe  for  another  two  years. 
Barring  still  another  two  years  he  spent  here, 
Europe  became  thenceforth  his  abiding  place. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Vienna,  and  not  long  after- 
ward President  Lincoln  appointed  him  United 
States  Consul  at  Trieste,  a  city  which  became 
his  permanent  home.  The  first-fruits  of  his 
special  study  appeared  in  1865,  in  the  "  Chrono- 
logisches  Verzeichniss  der  Werke  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven's."  The  next  year  the  first  volume  of 
the  biography  appeared;  the  second  was  pub- 
lished in  1872,  and  the  third  in  1879.  They  were 
written  in  English  and  translated  by  Herr  Her- 
mann Deiters,  the  author  of  a  biography  of 
Brahms. 

— "  Ex-Attache*  "  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune  " 
says  of  the  London  "  Times :" 

Today  the  **  Times"  no  longer  occupies  its  former 
pinnacle  of  grandeur,  although  the  English  people  are 
attached  to  it  for  the  sake  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  and 
likewise  for  the  memory  of  the  splendid  services  which 
it  has  rendered  to  the  nation,  its  disinterestedness,  and 
its  delicate  consideration— such  as,  for  instance,  when, 
after  the  horrible  murder  of  its  correspondent,  Mr. 
.  Bowlby,  by  the  Chinese  in  1861,  it  actually  stopped  the 
presses  after  the  regular  edition  had  been  printed,  and 
struck  off  a  single  copy  of  another  special  edition  con- 
taining a  much  modified  and  softened  account  of  the 
outrage,  which  was  mailed  to  Mr.  Bowlby"*  aged  mother, 
so  that  she  might  never  know  how  her  son  really  died. 
It  has  been  published  far  and  wide  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  at 
present  the  editor  of  the  "  Times,"  Sir  Donald  Macken- 
zie Wallace  the  foreign  editor,  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  the 
general  manager,  Mr.  Humphry  Ward  the  art  critic, 
and  so  on.  Moreover,  the  legal  proceedings  between 
the  late  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  "Times"  nine  years 
ago  laid  bare  the  fact  that  the  Walters,  father  and  son, 
own  but  a  sixteenth  and  a  half  of  the  stock  of  the 
paper.  It  is  asserted  and  generally  believed  in  Lon- 
don that  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  shares 


have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  great  hankmy 
house  of  Rothschild.  This  in  itself  is  calculated  to  de- 
stroy much  of  the  influence  of  the  paper,  since,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  suspicion  must  always  prevail  that  the 
great  banking  house  in  securing  control  of  the  stock 
naturally  counted  on  being  able  to  command  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper  and  to  direct  its  policy. 

— The  publishers  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine" 
state  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  for  the  magazine 
during  more  than  fifty  years  and  that  her  contri- 
butions averaged  one  for  each  number.  In  the 
last  "Blackwood's"  the  following  reminisceace 
appears : 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  Mrs.  Ofiphant,  as  a 
young  girl  of  remarkable  literary  promise,  was  led  by 
the  gentle  "  Delta"  tremblingly  before  the  dread  tribu- 
nal of  Christopher  North.  "  So  long  as  she  is 
and  happy,  work  will  do  her  no  harm,"  said  the  : 
who  little  knew  that  he  was  addressing  one  wao  i 
than  any  other  was  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  beleved  "  Maga,"  and  to  find  the  crowning 
work  of  her  life  in  recording  its  not  uneventful  annals. 
She  was  already  an  old  contributor  when  she  wrote  her 
first "  Christmas  Tale  "  for  the  memorable  number  in 
which  George  Eliot  began  the  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.4 
and  that  faithful,  loyal,  brilliant  work  was  destined  to 
long  outlive  the  young  and  happy  years  of  which  the 
"  Professor  '*  spoke,  and  which,  aha  1  were  all  too  few : 
and  literature,  instead  of  being  the  joy  of  a  happy 
leisure,  became  the  unt  ailing  solace  of  a  life  that  knew 
many  and  bitter  sorrows. 
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The  Lambeth  Conference 

By  Florence  E.  Winslow 

An  event  of  great  significance  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  has  been  the  assembling 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  for 
Conference  at  the  Lambeth  Palace.  The  suc- 
cessive meetings,  attended  by  over  two  hundred 
bishops  with  their  chaplains,  have  been  thronged 
with  earnest  worshipers ;  the  recent  celebration 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  seems  to  have  stimulated 
the  interest  which  the  people  take  in  an  event 
which  marks  the  unity  of  the  religious  instincts 
of  riie  race,  and  the  fact  that  the  English  Church  is 
celebrating  the  thirteenth  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  in  Kent,  adds  new 
impulse  to  the  indent  which  inspires  the  people  to 
emphasise  the  continuity  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  England. 

The  Lambeth  Conference,  my  readers  will  re- 
member, had  its  first  inspiration  in  the  desire  for 
Christian  unity  which  was  beginning  to  manifest 
itself  throughout  the  scattered  and  divided  mem- 
bers of  the  one  body— the  Church  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  Conferences 
which  have  been  held  every  ten  years  since  the 
first  call  to  assemble  at  Lambeth  came  to  the 
Bishops  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  the 
colonies  thirty  years  ago ;  and  it  was  at  the  last 
of  these  famous  gatherings  that  the  United  Bish- 
ops of  the  Anglican  Communion  reaffirmed  the 
four  principles  of  unity  which  had  been  already 
set  forth  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
have  since  become  widely  known  as  the  Chicago- 
Lambeth  Quadrilateral. 

The  call  to  the  Conference  is  issued  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  who  made  the 
initiative  plans  for  this  Conference  was  Arch- 
bishop Benson,  whose  recent  death  before  the 
assembling  of  the  bishops  was  so  deeply  deplored. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Archbishop  Temple  to 
welcome  bis  brethren  of  the  episcopate,  and  in 
doing  so  he  has  maintained  the  traditions  of  the 
Conference.  In  his  opening  address  he  said,  "  I 
bid  you  hearty  welcome  to  our  present  gathering 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  I  pray  you  to 
believe  that  in  inviting  all  of  you  to  come,  those 
who  have  had  any  part  in  making  this  invitation 
have  all  been  animated  with  one  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  work  which  God  has  given  the  Church  to 
do." 

After  a  quiet  day  of  devotion  spent  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  opening  service  of 
the  Conference  on  the  evening  of  July  1 .  The  pro- 
cession emerging  from  the  Church  House  and 


formed  about  the  Dean's  yard,  the  bishops  enter- 
ing the  church  in  the  order  of  their  consecration. 
The  younger  of  the  bishops  came  first,  and  the 
whole  nave  and  choir  was  gradually  filled  with 
them  as  they  took  their  seats.  The  hymn,  "  The 
Church's  One  Foundation"  was  sung  through, 
and  a  long  organ  voluntary  was  played  by  Sir  J.  F. 
Bridge  before  the  bishops  were  finally  seated,  and 
the  archbishops  with  the  Bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchester  and  their  attendants,  with 
Bishop  Whipple  representing  the  American  Epis- 
copate, passed  on  into  the  chancel  over  the  pave- 
ment brought  from  Rome  over  six  hundred  years 
ago. 

It  was  an  intensely  solemn  service,  the  long 
northern  twilight  fell  through  the  clerestory  win- 
dows and  into  the  chapels  where  lies  the  dust  of 
kings  and  queens  and  bishops,  who  on  this  spot 
received  their  corruptible  crowns  and  miters,  which 
have  long  since  faded  away.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  sainted  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  whose 
suitable  interment  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the 
great  Minster  Church  was  built,  to  the  Western 
Indians  whose  Apostolic  Bishop  (Whipple),  stood 
not  far  from  his  shrine,  but  as  the  strains  of  the 
ancient  •«  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  rose  among  the 
arches  which, "  in  the  ages  all  along/'  had  echoed 
in  times  of  trial  as  of  triumph  to  the  same  old 
plea  for  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  to  lighten 
with  Celestial  fire  "  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  it 
seemed  not  difficult  to  realize  the  comforting 
truth  of  the  commission  of  living  saints  and  dead. 
The  Archbishop  of  Yotk,  Dr.  Maclagan,  gave  an 
address  on  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  Whom  alone  the 
assembled  Church  could  look  for  guidance  and  en- 
lightenment. He  said  that  from  many  sides  and 
from  unexpected  quarters  the  expiession  comes 
more  and  more  frequently  of  a  growing  desire  for 
the  drawing  together  of  the  separated  branches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  a  desire  whose  very  existence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  It  was  for  his  hearers  to  seek  his  guidance 
with  a  ready  will  to  follow  where  he  led,  or  to  pause 
where  he  barred  the  way.  What  they  needed  was 
an  age  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  will 
surely  guide  his  people  into  unity  as  he  guided 
them  into  truth,  and  into  the  final  truth  God  him- 
self, the  one  great  reality,  the  first  and  the  last. 
The  preacher's  plea  for  unity  in  the  bonds  of  the 
highest  truth  fell  upon  the  ears  of  leaders  of 
Christian  thought  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth ; 
he  struck  a  key-note  to  the  discussions  of  the 
Conference,  which  was  little  short  of  sublime. 

The  service  in  Westminster  was  but  a  prelude 
to  the  welcome  that  was  given  to  the  bishops 
attending  the  Conference  at  the  Cathedral  in 
Canterbury  by  its  Archbishop,  its  Dean,  and 
Chapter. 

Leaving  London  on  a  special  train  on  Friday 
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morning,  the  bishops,  with  a  few  friends  and  in- 
vited guests,  were  taken  to  Canterbury,  where  the 
party  was  increased  by  Dean  Farrar,  the  Canons, 
and  part  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Dining  at  Ebbs  Fleet,  where  a  fine  cross  com- 
memorating the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  just 
1,300  years  ago  has  been  planted,  the  clergy  and 
guests  passed  in  line,  between  crowds  of  people 
with  caniages,  bicycles,  and  farmers'  carte,  who 
had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  This  out- 
of-door  service  was  a  beautiful  one.  Only  the 
Archbishop  and  Dean  Farrar  wore  robes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Ramsgate,  attired  in  gor- 
geous official  dress,  were  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  day  was  concluded  by  a  brief  visit 
to  Richborough  Castle,  where  the  guests  had  tea 
and  listened  to  an  interesting  address  from  Canon 
Routledge  upon  ancient  Roman  ruin.  Richbor- 
ough Castle  is  another  of  the  reputed  landing 
places  of  St.  Augustine.  Here,  at  least,  says  the 
tradition,  he  was  received  under  the  walls  by 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  and  here  was  built  a 
chapel  to  his  honor,  in  which  was  long  preserved 
a  stone  on  which  be  stepped  on  first  landing. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday  special  services 
were  held  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury. 
Here  part  of  the  litany  used  by  St.  Augustine 
and  his  monks  was  chanted.  St.  Martin's  is  the 
mother  church,  perhaps  the  oldest  church  in 
England.  Here  King  Ethelbert  was  baptized, 
and  the  ancient  font  said  to  have  been  used 
for  the  ceremony  is  still  in  place.  In  the  walls 
the  old  Roman  masonry  is  retained.  Connecting 
the  sacred  past  with  the  present  lies,  just  with- 
out, the  tomb  of  Dean  Alford,  on  the  sunny 
slope  looking  toward  the  great  cathedral;  bis 
friends  have  placed  over  him  the  touching  legend, 
u  The  resting-place  of  a  pilgrim  on  his  road  to 
to  Jerusalem." 

The  "way  to  see  a  cathedral"  for  the  first 
time  is  with  the  accompaniment  of  such  majestic 
services  as  marked  the  welcome  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  to  Canterbury.  The  services  were 
grand  in  their  simplicity ;  the  robes  of  the  bish- 
ops white,  over  red  cassocks,  and  with  the  col- 
lege hoods  of  many  colors,  lightened  the  scene ; 
the  music,  with  the  trained  voices  of  the  boys 
such  as  fitted  time  and  place.  When  at  the  close 
the  choir  began  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  thousands  of  people  joined 
in,  the  strains  rose  into  the  great  arches  of  the 
nave  with  overwhelming  volume.  The  scene  was 
such  as  could  be  witnessed  only  at  such  a  time 
and  place.  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  built  on 
different  levels,  the  choir  being  many  feet  below 
the  altar,  and  twenty  feet  above  the  nave.  En- 
tering the  choir  from  the  north  aisle  the  Arch- 
bishop, with  Dean  Farrar  beside  him,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  officials,  clergy,  and  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  passed  through  the  choir  screen  doors 
and  down  the  steps  into  the  nave,  which,  as  well 


as  the  choir,  was  thronged  with  the  great  < 
gation ;  lining  the  central  passage  on  either  side 
the  clergy  received  the  visiting  bishops,  who,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred*  passed 
through  the  length  of  the  nave  up  the  many  steps 
into  the  choir,  through  the  choir  and  again  ap 
into  the  sacrarium  where,  upon  the 
ascending  steps,  chairs  had  been  placed  for  I 
the  choir  meantime  singing  the  hymn,  M 
City,  Heavenly  Salem."  When  the 
bishops  had  entered  the  choir  the  Dean  and  the 
Archbishops,  the  cathedral  clergy,  the  Masters  of 
the  old  King's  School,  with  the  Fellows  of  St 
Augustine's  College,  and  the  city  clergy,  left  their 
places  by  the  main  entrance,  the  Archbishop  aad 
Dean  passing  through  the  seated  bishops  np  to 
the  highest  step  of  the  sacrarium.  As  I>r.  Ten- 
pie  took  his  seat  in  the  stone  chair  in  which  afl 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  have  been  en- 
throned, the  choir  began  that  oldest  of  Christian 
hymns,  the  "  Te  Deum,"  the  words  of  which  had 
been  sung  at  every  great  service  of  supplication  or 
of  thanksgiving  held  on  this  spot  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries.  Seated  on  the  stone  M  throne  " 
Dr.  Temple  gave  to  the  bishops  gathered  on  the 
steps  about  him  a  simple,  cordial,  warm-hearted 
nineteenth  century  welcome.  Emphasising  the 
fact  that  God  is  drawing  men  together,  ™*Hf 
them  conscious  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as 
never  before,  he  said :  "  It  is  our  part  to  see  that 
we  govern  His  Church,  working  in  harmony  win 
that  which  we  see  He  is  doing,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  He  has  given  us  His  Holy  Word  to  give  to 
the  whole  world  because  He  is  uniting  man  into 
one  family,  that  being  so  joined  they  may  be 
ready  to  accept  His  revelation,  and  to  worship 
Him  with  one  voice.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  th» 
unity  we  are  assembled.  If  we  are  to  promote  it 
all  over  the  world  we  must  begin  with  ourselves ; 
we  must  encourage  in  ourselves  that  sense  of 
sympathy  which  elevates  all  human  work  to  the 
highest  level,  and  makes  men  fitter  to  receive  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  commend  to  you,  my  brethren,  the  task 
that  we  have  undertaken  in  coming  together  is  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  unity  and  peace, 
the  Lord  of  holiness  and  heavenly-niindadness, 
the  Lord  who  has  consecrated  us  to  the  omce 
which  we  hold,  and  is  sure  to  bless  us  in  die  work 
he  himself  has  called  upon  us  to  do.  For  I 
doubt  not  as.  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moving  us  to 
come  together  that  the  same  Spirit  which  ass 
summoned  us  will  guide  us,  if  we  are  indeed 
ready  to  be  guided.  My  brothers,  it  is  with  most 
earnest  and  hearty  prayer  that  I  beseech  oar 
Heavenly  Father  to  be  with  us  in  our  work  in  the 
Assembly  which  we  are  to  hold." 

The  saying  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  a  few  collects,  the  reading  of  a  lesson  by 
Dean  Farrar,  and  the  singing  of  the  hymn  M  Afl 
Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name  "  concluded  the 
service.  As  the  Archbishop  pronounced  the 
benediction  the  choir  sang  Stainer*»  beautiftl 
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"  Sevenfold  Amen,"  and  the  procession  passed 
down  into  the  nave  where  he  again  gave  the  bene- 
diction and  the  "  Sevenfold  Amen  "  againe  choed 
among  the  arches.  As  the  long  train  of  bishops 
passed  down  the  aisles  choir  and  people  sang 
Hainby's  hymn  "For  All  the  Saints  who  from 
their  Labors  rest,"  and  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  memorable  services  ever  witnessed  in  England 
-was  at  an  end. 

All  the  Mayors  of  Kent  in  full  regalia,  and  the 
leading  officers  of  the  garrison,  were  present  in 
uniforms  in  the  chancel  and  preceded  the  Episco- 
pal procession  down  the  aisle  as  it  left  the  church, 
forming  about  the  main  entrance  to  the  cathedral 
a  semi-circle  which  the  Archbishop  and  cathedral 
clergy  completed,  and  out  into  which  the  visiting 
bishops  passed. 

On  Sunday  the  services  in  celebration  of  the 
thirteenth  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
St.  Augustine  were  continued.  In  the  morning 
in  the  cathedral  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Bishop  Alexander,  preached  on  the  new  and  liv- 
ing forms  in  which  the  old  and  living  faith  is 
to-day  expressing  itself,  taking  as  his  texts, 
44  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun/'  and  the 
"  Behold  I  make  all  things  new  "  of  the  risen 
Christ 

Again  in  the  evening  thousands  of  people 
gathered  in  the  great  nave  to  listen  to  a  fine 
sermon  from  Hugh  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  For  over  an  hour,  without  a  single  note, 
the  eloquent  preacher  held  the  congregation  en- 
thralled as .  he  discoursed  on  the  transiency  and 
the  incompleteness  of  human  effort,  comple- 
mented by  the  divine  truths  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Him  who  remains  when  all  else  perishe?,  who 
carries  divine  forces  to  completion,  and  who 
affords  space  in  the  life  eternal  for  the  fulfillment 
of  individual  effort  and  the  development  of  human 
character.  The  address  was  a  noble  review  of 
the  history  of  Christian  churches,  Christian  na- 
tions, Christian  progress,  scientific,  intellectual, 
spiritual.  It  left  the  hearers  with  a  conviction  of 
the  vitality  of  the  Divine  life,  the  continuance  of 
the  Divine  character  in  man,  among  the  many 
changes  of  method  of  worship  and  of  thought 
which  have  marked  the  passing  of  the  ages  since 
the  life  of  God  incarnate  was  first  revealed  to 
human  sight  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

This  concluding  service  and  sermon  were  per- 
haps the  best  of  those  by  which  the  opening  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference  was  marked.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  such  congregational  singing 
was  never  heard  before.  The  people  were  led  by 
choir  organ  and  military  orchestra,  the  hymns 
sung  were  such  as  the  "  Glorious  things  of  Thee 
are  spoken,0  "Old  Hundredth,"  "All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus'  name,'*  and  the  National  Anthem. 
Upwards  of  4,000  voices  joined  in  the  singing. 
It  was  too,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  both  here  and 
in  London  recognition  was  made  of  the  American 
festival.  It  added  to  the  value  of  the  services  to 
know  how  completely  the  old  Cathedrals  are  at 


the  service  of  the  people,  how  they  love  them 
and  throng  their  courts,  and  how  thoroughly  their 
clergy  keep  them  in  touch  with  modern  thought 
and  intellectual  progress  while  not  despising  the 
best  traditions  of  the  past.  The  best  way  to  see 
a  Cathedral  is  with  a  great  congregation  of  wor- 
shiping people  within  its  courts. 

Among  the  subjects  which,  behind  closed 
doors,  the  bishops  have  had  under  discussion, 
are  "Church  Unity,"  and  "The  Office  of  the 
Church  With  Respect  to  Industrial  Problems," 
each  of  these  topics  has,  it  is  said,  created  special 
interest  among  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
The  discussion  on  Church  Unity  was  opened  by 
Bishop  Blyth,  of  Jerusalem ;  the  American  Bishop 
who  represented  the  Church  on  the  subject  was 
the  Bishop  of  Pittsburg.  The  subject  was  taken 
up  in  three  divisions :  the  relations  of  the  Angli- 
can Communion  to  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
to  other  Christian  Bodies,  to  the  Latin  Commu- 
nion. None  of  the  results  of  this  important  dis- 
cussion will  be  made  known  until  the  close  of 
the  sessions,  but  in  the  outside  addresses  which 
have  been  made  throughout  London,  the  bishops, 
notably  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
have  spoken  strongly  and  hopefully  in  depreca- 
tion of  continued  division  in  faithful  desire  for 
speedy  reunion.  International  Arbitration,  as 
one  of  the  burning  subjects  of  the  day,  was  taken 
up  by  such  warm  advocates  and  brilliant  speak- 
ers as  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and 
the  Bishops  of  New  York  and  of  Calcutta. 

No  discussion,  however,  created  more  interest 
than  that  on  the  very  prominent  and  practical 
theme,  "  The  Office  of  the  Church  with  Regard 
to  Industrial  Problems."  It  is  possible  that  the 
results  of  this  consideration  will  be  of  more  value 
to  the  world  at  large  than  any  other  which  can 
come  from  the  Lambeth  Conference.  Many  of 
the  bishops  present  are  leaders  in  the  practical 
social  Christianity  of  great  States,  cities,  and 
colonies  where  labor  tends,  and  where,  alas,  it  is 
often  congested,  overridden,  or  unemployed; 
their  power  in  influencing  labor  conditions  is  great, 
and  may  become  greater.  The  work  of  Bishop 
Potter  in  recent  years,  tending,  as  it  has,  to  make 
the  influence  of  Christianity  felt  among  the  lab- 
orers of  a  great  city  like  New  York,  has  showed 
what  the  leader  of  a  single  religious  body  can 
accomplish  in  this  regard.  Bishop  Satterlee,  who 
was  the  main  speaker  on  "The  Unemployed" 
and  "  Industrial  Co-operation,"  is  an  expert  in 
methods  whereby  the  Church  is  seeking  to  solve 
the  more  serious  of  the  industrial  problems  which 
have  presented  themselves.  For  ten  days  the 
committees  which  have  been  appointed  to  con- 
tinue the  consideration  of  the  topics  discussed 
will  meet  in  the  Church  House,  or  other  build- 
ings about  Westminster  Abbey.  On  July  22  the 
Conference  will  again  assemble  as  a  whole,  and 
will  receive  the  reports  of  its  special  committees 
during  ten  concluding  days  of  debate  and  deci- 
sion.   On  Monday,  August  2,  a  final  service,  to 
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which  the  public  will  be  admitted,  will  be  held  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury will  preach  the  sermon. 
London,  England. 

Death  of  Dr.  Dana 
The  Rev.  Malcolm  McGregor  Dana,  D.D.,  who 
died  on  Sunday  last  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  was 
a  singularly  strong  and  useful  man.  His  chief 
pastorates  had- been  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  Lowell,  Mass.  He  had  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  current  social  questions,  and  was 
offered  at  least  one  prominent  professorship  in  the 
department  of  sociology.  During  his  ministry 
the  beautiful  Park  Church  in  Norwich  was 
erected,  and  he  has  left  an  indelible  influence  on 
that  city.  He  was  much  interested  in  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  charity  and  reform,  and  was  in- 
vited to  be  the  preacher  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Charities  at  its  last  meeting.  Dr.  Dana 
had  been  called  to  various  pulpits  in  Brooklyn 
and  elsewhere,  but  for  some  time  the  state  of  his 
health  has  made  exacting  labors  impossible.  For 
nearly,  if  not  quite  a  year,  he  fought  a  brave  bat- 
tle with  disease,  but  was  conquered  at  last.  As 
a  platform  speaker  he  was  very  felicitous.  The 
writer  has  heard  many  fine  addresses  before 
the  American  Board,  but  remembers  none  that 
produced  a  deeper  impression  than  Dr.  Dana's 
farewell  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  in  Norwich 
in  1869.  As  a  preacher  and  as  an  author,  as  a 
pastor  and  a  reformer,  Dr.  Dana  will  be  long  re- 
membered for  his  genuine  eloquence  and  practi- 
cal wisdom,  and  his  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  United  States. 

The  Young  People's  Conventions 
The  young  people  are  in  the  front  of  public 
interest  this  month.  Beside  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  at  San  Francisco 
stand  the  Epworth  League  of  Young  Methodists 
at  Toronto,  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  at 
Chattanooga,  and  the  convention  of  the  Young 
People's  Christian  Unions  of  the  Universalist 
Churches  at  Detroit  of  which  we  gave  some 
account  last  week.  At  Toronto  20,000  dele- 
gates were  reported  with  more  to  arrive.  The 
meeting  at  Chattanooga  opened  with  an  attend- 
ance of  4,000.  Among,  the  notable  features  of 
the  Toronto  meeting  was  the  strong  and  recur- 
rent note  of  international  good  will.  President 
McKinley  sent  this  message :  "  I  rejoice  at  the 
prosperity  of  your  organization,  and  wish  it  a 
most  successful  reunion."  The  Convention  re- 
plied: '*  Thanks,  and  greetings  from  the  thous- 
ands of  Epworth  League  members  in  convention 
assembled.  We  pray  heaven's  richest  blessings 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
administration  of  his  high  office."  Endeavors 
will  be  made  to  arrange  for  an  international  con- 
vention of  the  League  in  England  in  1900.    The 

meeting  next  vear  will  he  at  TnHiflnansiK.  a«  The  Year-Book  of  the  Jews  makes  the  statement  that 
meeting  next  year  wtl  be  at  Imuanapous.  An  thcre  m  ^  ^^  13t000/)oo  of  that  race,  and  tit* 
interesting  feature  of  the  Baptist  Union  was  theone  half   cf  them  live  in  Russia. 


sunrise  prayer-meetings  on  Lookout  Moontaia. 
A  number  of  prominent  speakers  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  addressed  conferences  held 
in  the  city  churches  upon  Bible  study,  Missions, 
Benevolence,  and  other  special  topics.  Buffalo 
is  appointed  for  next  year's  meeting.  The  utility 
of  these  great  conventions  has  been  questioned 
upon  economical  grounds.  They. axe  indeed  ex- 
pensive in  the  aggregate.  In  a  large  view  of  re- 
sults, beside  their  benefit  in  the  broadening  and 
general  stimulus,  both  intellectual  and  religious, 
which  accrues  to  the  individual  participant*,  and 
is  worth  to  them  all  they  spend  for  it,  should  be 
counted  the  public  benefit,  in  the  correction  of 
sectional  views,  and  the  cultivation  of  national 
feeling  in  the  better  acquaintance  of  East  and 
West,  of  North  and  South. 

Disciples  Educational  Conference 
The  third  annual  Educational  Conference  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  held  recently  at  Iirkigtan, 
Ind.,  in  connection  with  Butler  College,  repre- 
sented the  educational  interests  of  this  denomi- 
nation all  over  the  country,  and  does  in  one  way 
or  another  influence  more  than  forty  flourishing 
institutions  of  learning.  Many  leading  Disciple 
educators  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  did  much  to  make  the  Conference  a 
success.  President  Clinton  Lockhart  critkijed 
the  efforts  some  colleges  are  making  to  panne! 
the  Bible  course  with  the  regular  college  course 
instead  of  making  the  Bible  studies  follow  the 
college  work,  as  such.  A  special  advisory  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  presented  the  following 
important  resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  viz: 

Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference 
that  a  good  course  in  the  English  Bible  should  be  of- 
fered in  every  curriculum  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry. 

2.  That  in  addition  to  a  course  in  the  English  Bible 
the  curriculum  should  include  as  thorough  work  as  pos- 
sible in  Christian  doctrine,  church  history,  history  of 
doctrine,  homiletics,  exegesis,  New  Testament  Greek, 
Hebrew,  criticism,  prophecy,  sociology,  and  missions. 
That  the  ministerial  student  should  be  encouraged 


to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  pursue  c 
and  that  no  degree  should  be  offered  for  ministerial 
studies  to  a  student  that  has  not  creditably  completed 
the  classical  course. 

4.  That  a  clear  distinction  ought  to  be  maiataiasdfae- 
tween  the  school  and  the  college  and  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  university ;  and  that  the  institutions  of 
learning  now  among  us  with  present  facilities  ought  not 
to  attempt  university  work. 

5.  That  the  Ph.D.  and  AM.  degrees  should  not  be  con- 
ferred as  honorary  degrees ;  and  that  the  Ph.D.  degae 
should  not  be  conferred  in  any  case  until  an  adeqaatt 
graduate  course  can  be  provided. 

This  shows  the  high  standard  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation to  which  the  Disciples  of  Christ  desire  to 
attain,  and  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
other  religious  people  as  wtll  as  many  colleges 
which  are  guilty  of  the  practices  here  condemned. 
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A  Correction 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

A  correspondent  has  pointed  out  an  error  in 
my  article  "  The  Measure  of  Missionary  Spirit," 
in  the  issue  of  July  3. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  thermometer  in 
the  upper  illustration  on  p.  591,  should  be  num- 
ber 13  instead  of  number  6.  This  occurred 
because  the  aggregate  for  the  1890  ten-year 
period,  was  inadvertently  used  in  grading  the 
thermometers  instead  oi  the  average — just  one 
tenth  as  much,  or  $46,600. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  correction  and 
oblige 

.      F.  W.  Hewes. 

East  Orange,  N.J. 

"The  Other  Side" 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  The  Outlook  of  July  10  the  appointment  of 
John  Russell  Young  as  librarian  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  is  severely  criticized  under  the 
caption,  "  A  Bad  Appointment." 

In  reply  to  his  own  question, "  Who  is  John  Rus- 
sell Yonng  ?"  the  writer  gives  a  brief  resume"  of 
the  events  of  his  career,  omitting,  with  a  singular 
forgetfulness,  the  fact  that  he  was  Minister  to 
China  under  President  Arthur,  and  that  his  di- 
plomacy was  characterized  as  peculiarly  sagacious 
and  brilliant.  His  critic  avers  that  he  is  "a 
somewhat  brilliant  and  fairly  successful  Bohem- 
ian." Any  one  who  has  ever  known  this  most 
courteous,  cultured,  and  conventional  gentleman 
can  only  smile  at  the  word  "  Bohemian."  The 
term  would  be  almost  as  fitly  applied  to  Dr. 
Storrs  or  President  Low !  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  He  has  never  proved  himself  possessed  of 
that  broad  culture,  that  knowledge  of  books,  that 
special  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
sometimes  serves  in  lieu  of  special  preparation 
for  such  a  post."  In  other  words,  he  mentions 
as  Mr.  Young's  defects  precisely  the  qualities  for 
which  he  has  been  always  distinguished.  He 
owns  a  large  private  library  in  the  two  languages 
of  which  he  is  master,  and  he  is  a  man  of  extensive 
reading  in  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
has  lived  much  abroad,  and  has  frequented  and 
studied  the  great  libraries  of  Europe.  To  name 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  honored  him 
with  their  friendship  and  who  have  felt  honored 
by  bis  would  be  to  call  the  roll  of  the  statesmen 
and  literati  of  this  country  and  of  England,  add- 
ing many  on  the  continent  in  the  East  We 
might  begin  the  list  of  statesmen  with  Lincoln, 
who  loved  and  admired  John  Rutsell  Young  in 
his  boyish  brilliancy  and  promise,  and  closing  it 
with  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Count  Ito,  would  omit 
scarcely  one  great  name  of  the  past  thiity-five 
years.    He  has  been  the  valued  friend  of  all  the 


best  and  most  distinctly  un-Bohemian  writers  of 
our  time;  while  his  tact  and  courtesy  are  so 
marked  as  to  be,  perhaps,  his  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. As  a  journalist  he  stands  upon  an 
eminence  solitary  and  alone.  Should  the  writer 
of  The  Outlook  read  any  half  dozen  of  Mr. 
Young's  articles,  I  think  he  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive their  unique  quality.  Mr.  Young  possesses 
that  rare,  that  fascinating,  that  elusive  thing  we 
call  "  style."  His  writing  is  never  that  of  a  mere 
newspaper  article,  to  be  tossed  aside  and  forgot- 
ten ;  it  is  literature.  His  knowledge  of  books 
and  events  is  so  great  that  every  article  is  rich  in 
allusion  and  suggestion.  No  matter  how  arid 
the  subject,  it  is,  like  Macaulay's  speeches,  thrilled 
through  and  through  with  the  culture  of  the 
writer.  These  are  assertions  only,  but  they  can 
,  be  changed  into  demonstrations  by  any  one  who 
will  read  Mr.  Young's  letters  upon  any  topic  of 
current  interest. 

There  is  a  scarcely  veiled  sneer  in  the  hint  that 
this  appointment  is  a  "political  reward"  for 
"  writing  up  "  Mr.  McKinley  during  the  campaign. 
But  Mr.  Young,  with  equal  picturesqueness  and 
impartiality  wrote  of  the  scenes  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Nominating  Convention.  His  pen,  in  both 
instances  was  that  of  the  historian,  not  of  the 
partisan.  Even  he  has  seldom  done  better  work 
than  in  his  description  of  the  dramatic  scenes  in 
Chicago.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  pas- 
sages from  Carlyle's  French  Revolution.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  has  "  served  his  party,"  but  never 
with  the  blindness  and  bigotry  of  the  party  poli- 
tician, and  always  with  clean  hands. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Young  was  never  a  libra- 
rian; but  neither  was  President  Low  a  college 
professor,  nor  even  a  professional  man.  How 
his  administration  of  the  Columbia  University 
has  vindicated  the  choice  of  a  man  of  affairs  and 
of  a  larger  world  than  that  of  the  world  of  books, 
needs  not  to  be  said.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Young  is  much  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  selec- 
tion of  President  Low,  than  to  the  suggested 
appointment  of  Labouchere  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Both  Mr.  Young  and  President  Low  have 
brought  to  their  places  of  great  honor  and 
responsibility  something  better  than  any  special 
technical  training,  however  excellent.  Should 
Mr.  Young's  past  be  any  earnest  of  his  future,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  can  point  to  the 
National  Library  as  a  sufficient  and  superb 
answer  to  his  detractors. 

M.  Gordon  Bryor  Rice. 

Coles'  Ferry,  Charlotte  Co.,  Virginia. 

Agricultural  Depression 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  glad  the  depressed  condition  of  agricul- 
ture is  attracting  attention.    We  fanners  have  a 
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long  time  talked  it  oyer  among  ourselves.  That 
agriculture  is  the  "  primary  industry  "  is  theoreti- 
cally admitted,  but  statesmen  and  economists 
have  been  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  see  that  while 
it  continues  depressed  there  can  be  no  permanent 
revival  in  manufactures  or  commerce. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this  depres- 
sion. 

Over-production.  That  an  individual  or  a  na- 
tion should  be  impoverished  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  products  is  absurd.  Neither  can  over-produc- 
tion be  alleged  while  any  considerable  number  of 
people  are  only  partially  supplied.  It  does  prove 
a  serious  derangement  of  the  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Diminished  cost  of  production,  consequent 
upon  the  use  of  improved  methods  and  labor- 
saving  machines.  But  the  saving  of  labor  is  off- 
set by  the  increased  capital  required  to  own  and 
equip  a  farm,  the  higher  rate  of  taxation,  the 
more  careful  cultivation  necessary,  the  expense 
of  fertilizing,  and  the  cost  of  modern  civilization. 
It  is  difficult  to  strike  an  exact  balance,  but  the 
cost  <ii  production  of  farm  products  has  not 
diminished  to  any  such  extent  as  to  account  for 
the  decline  in  prices. 

A  recent  writer  in  The  Outlook,  Mr.  David 
Xubin  (June  19)  quotes  as  a  leading  factor  in  this 
depression  that  in  many  countries  where  land  and 
labor  are  cheap  the  best  methods  and  machines 
are  being  employed,  and  that  increasing  com- 
mercial facilities  enable  these  people  to  under- 
sell the  American  farmers  in  the  world's  markets. 
Our  cotton  and  wheat  growers  have  already  felt 
the  stress  of  this  competition,  but  it  has  not 
materially  affected  the  prices  of  corn,  pork,  beef, 
daicy  products,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  prod- 
uced of  these  are  also  suffering,  if  not  so  severely. 
Tim  explanation,  therefore,  is  only  partial. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  revive  American  agricul- 
ture by  means  of  export  bounties.  The  immedi- 
ate effect  would  be  to  stimulate  prices ;  in  esti- 
mating the  final  result  three  things,  at  least,  must 
Ibe  kept  in  mind.  (1)  The  demoralization  charity 
always  begets.  The  recipient  learning  to  depend 
ttipon  the  gift  rather  than  upon  his  own  resources. 
t(2)  As  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  product  is 
.exported,  the  exporter  can  purchase  his  supplies 
lin  competition  with  the  entire  supply,  and  thus 
.the  price  on  the  farm  will  not  advance  nearly  so 
much  as  at  the  place  of  export,  and  the  exporter, 
not  the  farmer,  will  reap  the  benefit.  (3)  The 
bounty  must  be  paid  out  of  the  National  revenue, 
and  the  farmer  being  employed  in  the  "  primary 
industry"  contributes  chiefly  to  that  revenue; 
therefore  the  bounty,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  Increased 
taxation  in  some  form  must  offset  any  increased 
value  of  farm  products.  This  objection  alone 
seems  fatal. 

At  the  risk  of  reviving  a  defunct  political  issue, 
it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  "  free  coinage  of 

:lver  16  to  1 "  will  give  a  bounty  on  all  exports, 


without  cost  to  the  National  Treasury,  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  commercial  and  the 
coinage  value  of  silver,  since  the  exporter  buys 
for  silver  and  sells  for  gold.  It  will  also  furnish 
protection,  in  its  ideal  form  without  revenue,  to 
the  same  extent  against  imports  from  gold-stand- 
ard countries,  since  the  importer  must  buy  for 
gold  and  sell  for  silver.  The  net  result  will  ad- 
vantage the  farmer  since  he  is  not,  to  any  extent, 
a  consumer  of  imported  goods. 

The  depression  of  agriculture  is  the  direct  result 
of  falling  prices  for  farm  products,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue while  this  declining  tendency  continues. 
Neither  protection  or  free  trade  can  touch  that 
fundamental  fact.  Declining  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts will  prevail  so  long  as  the  exchange  value 
of  the  money  unit  continues  to  appreciate.  In- 
deed, a  declining  value  of  farm  products  b  the 
&ure  sign,  ana*  the  infallible  measure  of  such  ap- 
preciation. I  am  not  sajing  that  appreciating 
money  is  the  only  cause  of  falling  prices ;  I  am 
sa>  ing  it  is  the  only  cause  always  active,  and  always 
acting  in  the  same  direction.  Temporary  influ- 
ences may  hinder  or  hasten  the  decline,  and  thus 
mitigate  orincrease  the  depression,  but  the  bottom 
fact  as  above  stated  should  engage  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers. 

J.  G.  O. 

Port  Byron,  111. 

The  Election  of  Senators 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  present  system  of  electing  United  States 
Senators  tends  to  destroy  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  Constitution  partitions  govern- 
mental business  into  two  distinct  and  unrelated 
parts.  When  the  voter  chooses  his  State  law- 
makers, he  often  wishes  to  express  his  views  on 
the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  on  reforms  in 
local  taxation,  on  matters  connected  with  the 
government  of  cities.  When  the  voters  choose 
National  lawmakers,  they  wish  to  express  their 
views  on  such  questions  as  protection  and  free 
trade,  or  standards  of  value.  There  is  absolutely 
no  connection  between  these  two  sets  of  questions. 

It  is  a  sheer  accident  if  the  political  party  which 
represents  the  voter's  views  on  National  issues 
also  represents  his  views  on  the  burning  questions 
in  State  politics.  In  the  absence  of  this  accident 
this  provision  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  voter  to  express  his 
views  at  all.  This  palpable  defect  in  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  endured  for  a  hundred  years 
because  during  all  that  time  State  and  local 
politics  have  been  neglected.  We  have  allowed 
our  States  and  cities  to  be  governed  by  accident 
largely  through  inattention.  Any  serious  and 
conscious  attempt  to  apply  the  representative 
principle  of  government  to  both  State  and  Federal 
politics  at  the  same  rime  must  result  in  an  hv 
creasing  demand  for  the  separate  election  of 
United  States  Senators. 

The  election  of  Senators  In  each  State  ought 
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to  be  made  a  training-school  in  purely  Federal 
politics.  In  such  an  election  there  would  be  no 
mixing  of  National  politics  with  State  politics  and 
State  issues.  The  candidate  for  the  high  office 
of  Senator  would  address  himself  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  National  issues  alone.  M. 


Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  tts  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  wtll% 
toe  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from  the 
constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the  writers 
name  and  address. 

1.  In  the  work  on  Physics  entitled  "  Matter,  Ether, 
and  Motion,"  Dr.  A.  £.  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College, 
argues,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Life,"  that  there  is  no  entity 
called  life,  but  that,  like  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
heat,  it  is  but  a  name  for  the  resultant  of  certain  molecu- 
lar changes  in  matter,  certain  modes  of  motion.  He 
says :  **  Chemists  have  synthetically  formed  out  of  the 
various  elements  a  vast  number  of  substances  that  were 
not  long  ago  believed  to  be  formed  only  by  living  things, 
and  there  is  but  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  they 
shall  be  able  to  form  the  substance '  protoplasm,'  it  will 
possess  all  the  properties  it  is  now  known  to  have,  in- 
cluding what  is  called  its  life ;  and  one  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  its  announcement  any  day."  He  concludes 
that  the  M  solution  of  every  ultimate  question  in  biology 
is  to  be  found  only  in  physics,  for  It  is  the  province  of 
physics  to  discover  the  antecedents  as  well  as  conse- 
quents of  all  modes  of  motion."  May  I  ask  your  opin- 
ion, and  how  far  these  views  are  confirmed  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  most  eminent  biologists  of  to-day?  2.  I 
listened  recently  to  a  prominent  professor  in  a  New  Eng- 
land college,  who  declared  his  conviction  that  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  in  man  which  had  not  been  evolved 
from  lower  forms.  Does  not  this  land  us  in  materialism 
and  annihilationism  ?  For,  it  would  include  not  only 
intellectual  faculties,  but  whatever  is  called  "soul." 
*"  spirit,"  "ego,"  "personality,"  "consciousness,"  etc 
If  there  is  no  spiritual  entity  apart  from  matter  and  its 
evolutions,  what  shadow  of  a  hope  is  there— not  to 
speak  of  proof,  which  is  not  expected— of  any  immor- 
tality on  grounds  of  natural  religion,  unless  matter  itself 
be  immortal  ?  The  professor  admitted  that  his  only 
hope  was  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  But, 
although  we  admit  its  ultimate  and  supreme  conclusive- 
ness, is  it  not  subjecting  kith  to  a  terrible  strain  when 
one's  conviction  is  that  science  and  philosophy  either 
flatly  deny  its  hope,  or  give  no  faintest  syllable  of  cor- 
roboration ?  I  am  familiar  with  John  Fiske's  "  Destiny 
of  Man,'*  but  his  argument  seems  to  give  more  light  and 
assurance  than  the  professor's. 

A  Pastor. 

1.  Biologists,  while  agreeing  that  life  has  not 
been  produced  from  things  without  life,  are 
divided  as  to  the  likelihood  of  ever  producing  it 
thus.  Biology,  as  a  science,  deals  only  with  what 
is  physical  and  mechanical.  Ultimate  questions 
in  biology  are  therefore  referable  to  physics.  The 
ultimate  questions  of  biology,  as  of  every  science, 
must  be  referred  to  philosophy.  Philosophy  is 
sole  interpreter  of  the  relations  which  the  various 
provinces  of  knowledge  (the  sciences)  bear  to 
the  whole  of  things.  Science  deals  only  with 
phenomena,  or  appearances.  The  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  any  science,  Whence  these  phenomena  ?  can 
be  answered  only  by  philosophy  in  its  specific 
quest  for  the  ultimate  reality  of  things.    Philos- 


ophy affirms  that  life  is  not  merely  the  product, 
but  rather  the  producer,  of  molecular  activity  and 
change.  What  if  we  should  succeed  in  produc- 
ing life  in  seemingly  lifeless  matter  by  imitating 
a  specific  molecular  activity  ?  We  should  then 
have  to  settle  the  further  question,  Was  the  mat- 
ter really  as  lifeless  as  it  seemed  ?  Did  we  really 
create  life,  or  did  we  call  forth  a  dormant  life,  as 
when  a  person  in  catalepsy  is  roused  from  what 
the  bystanders  call  death  ?  In  our  opinion,  noth- 
ing is  lifeless.  The  molecular  motion  that  goes 
on  in  every  rock  is  to  us  though  "  inanimate  "  the 
pulsation  of  an  all-pervading  life.  Else  how  did 
life  ever  originate  on  this  globe,  once  white-hot  ? 
2.  We  accept  the  professor's  dictum,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  method  of  production,  called  evolu- 
tion, and  the  power  whose  method  it  is.  Noth- 
ing has  come  into  existence  but  in  this  method. 
Then  we  have  to  ask,  Whose  is  it  ?  Who  or  what 
originated  and  sustains  it?  Grant  that  every- 
thing visible  is  a  product  of  matter.  What  is 
matter  the  product  of  ?  The  fact  that  such  a 
word  as  "  materialism  "  exists  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  if  matter  is  the  ultimate  thing.  We  accept 
the  doctrine  of  such  eminent  physicists  as  Bos- 
covich,  Faraday,  Jevons,  and  Wallace,  that  mat- 
ter in  the  last  analysis  is  simply  force,  that  is, 
it  is  something  immaterial,  in  reality  spiritual. 
Lotze  has  well  said  that  the  state  of  things  which 
thought  must  assume  as  aboriginal  is  not  a  state 
of  rest,  but  of  motion.  Were  we  to  assume  it  to 
be  a  state  of  rest,  we  could  not  account  for  its 
transmutation  into  motion.  But  motion  cannot 
exist  apart  from  something  that  moves.  This 
aboriginal  Thing,  of  which  one  can  say  at  first 
only  that  it  moves,  we  find  moving  intelligently, 
since  astronomy  shows  it  mathematically  arrang- 
ing the  heavenly  luminaries.  We  find  it  moves 
purposively,  since  it  organizes  a  cosmos,  in  which 
pare  is  adapted  to  part  with  an  increasing  special- 
ization of  functions  through  an  ascending  hier- 
archy of  ends,  up  to  the  consummate  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  life  in  self-conscious  beings,  to 
whose  ends  all  things  minister.  On  such  grounds, 
while  holding  that  everything  has  come  into 
being  through  one  method  of  evolution  from 
lower  forms,  we  regard  this  as  the  method  of  the 
One  Eternal  Spirit,  in  whom,  as  St.  Paul  said,  , 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  In  the 
reality  of  this  life-giving  Spirit,  as  the  ground  of 
all  derived  being,  philosophy  discovers  not  only 
that  there  is  an  u  entity  called  life,"  but  that  life, 
or  living  Spirit,  is  the  ultimate  reality  of  the 
universe.  Thus  philosophy  shows  a  basis  in 
ultimate  fact  for  our  hope  for  immortality.  Such 
a  God  is,  as  Jesus  said,  "  not  a  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living." 

Did  Paul  teach  that  the  resurrection  would  occur  dur- 
ing his  generation  f  The  answer  to  this  question  in 
The  Outlook,  July  10,  is :  "  We  do  not  see  how  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  he  expected  the  advent  and  resur- 
rection to  occur  while  some  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
remained  alive."    The  passage  named  as  compelling 
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that  conclusion  is  1  Thess.,  iv.,  13-18.  And  the  only 
part  of  that  passage  which  touches  this  question  is  in 
rerse  15.  u  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  onto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord/'  etc 

From  this  it  is  inferred  that  Paul  believed  the  advent 
and  the  resurrection  would  occur  in  his  day.  But  Paul 
said,  1  Cor.  xv.,  24-26,  "that  Christ  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet  .  .  .  Then  the  end." 
Is  it  thinkable  that  Paul  thought  that  Christ's  reign 
was  limited  to  one  generation  ?  And  did  he  not  argue 
against  those  who  thought  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming 
was u  at  hand?11  2  Thess.  ii.,  1-12.  Did  he  not  teach 
44  That  day  shall  not  come  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed  ?"  Did  hie 
believe  the  very  error  against  which  he  argued  ?  Did 
he  believe  an  event  would  occur  in  his  day  which  has 
not  yet  occurred  after  1800  years  ?  But  what  compels 
honest  faith  to  such  conclusions  ?  simply  and  only  this : 
**  We  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  Are  not  the  terms  "we,"  "ye,"  "you/' often 
used  to  denote  classes  ?  (For  examples  of  this  see  1  Cor- 
inthians  xv.,  51,  James  iv.,  8,  9,  Psalm  bcvi.,  6.  Haggai 
ii.,  1)  In  view  of  this  scriptural  usage  of  these  words 
what  necessity  is  there  for  concluding  that  Paul  believed 
that  the  advent  and  the  resurrection  would  occur  in 
his  generation  ?  And  if  he  did  so  believe  and  teach, 
and  also,  if  he  believed  and  taught  that  Christ's  reign 
would  end  in  one  generation,  and  in  that  generation, 
the  apostasy  would  be  consummated,  and  the  Man  of 
'  Sin  revealed  and  finish  his  fateful  career,  even  to  the 
advent,  which  has  not  occurred  in  1,8(0  years,  what  of 
his  reliability  as  a  teacher,  saying  nothing  of  inspira- 
tion? CM. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  Paul  here 
uses  the  pronoun  <4  we  *'  with  a  specific  reference 
to  his  contemporaries,  or  with  a  general  refer- 
to  the  believers  of  all  ages.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  fellow-apostles  explicitly  declared,  "  the 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  "  1  Pfcter,  iv.,  7),  and 
•*  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  "  (James  v., 
8),  and  that  the  Revelation  puts  the  advent 
among  "  the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass"  (Rev.  i.,  1,  7),  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  Paul  shared  the  current  view.  This  is  also 
the  logic  of  his  argument  with  the  Thessalonians. 
They  were  grieved  because  they  thought  that  pre- 
mature death  had  deprived  their  deceased  friends 
of  participation  in  the  triumphant  advent  of  the 
Lord,  as  an  event  in  which  only  their  survivors 
would  share.  He  comforts  them  by  saying  that 
"the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first;"  "then  we 
that  are  alive,  that  are  left,"  etc.  The  natural 
implication  is  that  some  of  them  would  live  to 
see  the  day.  In  his  second  letter  he  supplements 
this  by  cautioning  them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
•is  not  "  now  present "  (R.  V.,  2  Thessalonians,  ii., 
2);  they  must,  therefore,  go  regularly  on  with 
ordinary  duties  (ch.  Hi.)  instead  of  giving  them- 
selves up  to  idle  expectancy.  It  is  only  the 
exigency  of  mistaken  views  of  the  nature  of  sa- 
cred prophecy  and  inspiration  which  drives  the 
Bible  reader  to  fancy  that  Paul  was  exempt  from 
ignorance  of  the  "  times  and  seasons  "  of  things 
to  come.  Jesus  expressly  said, "  It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  them  "  (Acts  i.,  7).  Prophecy,  whether 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  points  to  the  great 
facts  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  not  author- 
ized to  give  their  chronology.  The  inspiration 
'of  the  prophets  consists  in  their  moral  insight 
and  energy,  not  in  any  intellectual  comprehension 


of  the  historical  succession  of  events  that  is  ex- 
empt from  ignorance  or  error. 

Please  answer  the  following:  What  is  the  metals*  of 
Matt.  xL,  11?  Was  not  John  the  Baptist  one  of  the 
kingdom?  K.  F.  P. 

John  the  Baptist  was  inferior  to  him,  that  is 
"  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  a  senior  in 
the  preparatory  school  is  inferior  to  a  freshman 
in  college.  In  a  general  sense,  of  course,  John 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  this,  broadly 
speaking,  is  coextensive  with  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  heavenly  Father.  In  the  text*  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  the  phase  is  specifically 
applied  to  that  higher  and  final  stage  of  the  king- 
dom's development  which  Christ  inaugurated,  by 
revealing  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  law  as  the 
sovereignty  of  divine  love,  and  inspiring  believers 
with  his  spirit  of  divine  sonship.  Wite  the  least 
of  these  John  is  contrasted  as  inferior,  realizing 
himself  to  be  a  servant  only,  not  a  son  of  God. 
The  same  contrast  is  elsewhere  drawn  between 
the  spirit  of  dutiful  legalism,  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
spirit  of  filial  love  as  characteristic  of  its  consum- 
mate stage.    See  John  i.,  17,  Hebrews  Hi.,  5, 6. 

In  your  July  10  issue  is  an  article  entitled  **  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  "  in  which  it  is  stated  that  at  ties  time 
when  the  Jews  were  returning  from  the  Babylonia* 
captivity  they  only  numbered  42^60  men  and  women. 
I  beg  to  inquire  if  this  statement  is  authentic,  and  where 
lean  look  to  verify  it?  I.  H. 

It  is  authentic ;  you  will  find  it  so  stated  in 
Ezra  1,64,65. 

M  L.  J.  H."  asks  for  the  hymn  "  How  Cheering  the 
Thought,"  the  words  of  which  I  learned  as  a  girl  from 
the  old  "  Odeon,"  and  which  I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
herewith.  N,  A.  G. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  the  hymn  on 
receipt  of  "  L.  J.  PL's"  address. 

The  verses  beginning  with 

44  Sleep  sweet  within  this  quiet  room. 
O,  thou  whoe'er  thou  art,"  etc 
were  taken  from  Dame  Anna  Rich's  Manuscript  Book, 
in  England,  1654.    They  were  written  and  left  in  a 
guest  chamber ;  presumably  she  was  the  author. 

L.C.  W. 


x 


"  E.  C.  B."  asks  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  poem 
beginning,  u  Sleep  sweetly  in  this  quiet  room.n  The 
poem  is  by  Mrs.  Isaac  Gates,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

M.C.  W. 

Will  someone  please  inform  me  who  the  author  of  the 
following  lines  may  be : 

"  My  faith  can  see  with  weary  eye. 
The  dawn  of  heaven  on  earth's  dUn  sky. 

And  from  afar 
Shines  on  my  soul  the  morning  star." 

A.W.P. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  poem  beginning: 
44 1  wonder  I    Ah  1  I  wonder. 
When  life's  book  shall  be  opened  wide. 
And  mine  shall  be  scanned  by  the  Master, 
And  balanced  on  either  side." 

L.M.S. 

44  F.  M.  H."  will  find  MThe  Bible  Abridged,"  by  tat 
late  Rev.  D.G.  Hastens,  jmbHseed  by  D.C*  Heath* 
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Co.,  Boston,  useful.  It  gives  a  clear  series  of  continuous 
readings  and  is  admirably  adopted  for  schools,  etc. 
^^  M.  C.  W. 

Where  can  I  get  the  poem  beginning : 
**  I  know  not  what  ties  before  me, 
God  hangs  a  mist  o'er  my  eyes. 
And  o'er  each  step  of  my  onward  path 
He  makes  new  scenes  to  arise,"  etc. 
Who  wrote  it?  W.  R. 

If  u  E.  V.  F."  has  not  already  received  the  poem  en- 
titled "  Called  Aside,'1  and  will  send  her  address  to  me, 
I  will  gladly  send  it  to  her. 

(Miss)  C.  A.  Robinson. 

544  EJbmwood  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I. 

About  People 

— By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees,  Dr. 
William  F.  Slocum,  President  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, has  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  Oberlin. 

—Edward  Charles  Baring,  first  Baron  Revel- 
stoke,  who  has  just  died,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
first  Lord  Ashburton  (Alexander  Baring).  In 
1841,  the  latter  negotiated  with  Mr.  Webster  the 
treaty  which  adjusted  the  question  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary  between  Canada  and  United 
States. 

—Mr.  John  Howells,  a  son  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howella,  has  received  a  diploma  in  architecture 
from  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  *'  He  is,' 
says  "Harper's  Weekly,"  "the  fifth  American 
dipt  ami,  and  has  got  his  diploma  in  five  years, 
the  usual  term  being  seven  years." 

— A  statue  of  the  late  Ole  Bull  has  been  re- 
cently unveiled  at  Minneapolis,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  good  presentment  of  the  great  Scandinavian. 
The  statue  is  nine  feet  high.  The  violinist  is 
represented  standing  in  a  favorite  attitude,  and 
holding  his  instrument  as  he  used  to  hold  it  in 
the  concert-room. 

— It  is  announced  that  Professor  Clement 
Smith,  of  Harvard  University,  is  to  be  the  next 
Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome,  and  that  Mr.  Richard  Norton 
wiB  serve  with  him  as  Professor  of  Archaeology. 
Mr.  Norton,  who  has  been  a  professor  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  is  the  son  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton, of  Cambridge. 

— In  a  sketch  of  the  late  Louis  Pasteur,  in  the 
current  number  of  "  Good  Words,"  Mrs.  Percy 
Frankland  quotes  the  following  description  of  the 
scientist  as  he  appeared  shortly  before  his  death  : 

Weary,  traversed  with  deep  lines,  his  face  and  beard 
both  white,  his  hair  still  thick  and  nearly  always  covered 
with  a  black  cap,  the  grand  forehead  wrinkled,  seamed 
with  scars  of  genius,  the  mouth  slightly  drawn  by 
paralysis,  but  full  of  kindness,  as  expressive  in  pity  for 
the  sufferings  of  others  as  indifferent  to  personal  pain, 
and  above  the  living  thought  which  still  flashes  from 
the  eyes  beneath  the  deep  shadow  of  the  brow— this  is 
Pasteur, 

— Mr.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  of  Pennsylvania, 
whom  President  McKinley  has  nominated  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration,  was  well 
known  throughout  the  country  some  years  since, 
a*  the  General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights 


of  Labor,  an  office  which  he  held  for  several 
terms.  Though  his  leadership  was  often  ques- 
tioned and  he  himself  vigorously  attacked,  his 
service  in  enlisting  for  his  organization,  the  sym- 
pathy of  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  generally  com- 
mended. The  society  had  already  been  con- 
demned by  Cardinal  Taschereau,  of  Quebec,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  Vatican  would  approve  the 
condemnation. 

—The  president  and  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  announce  that  they  have  appointed 
Miss  Annie  Crosby  Emery,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1896,  of  Ellsworth,  Me.,  to  be  the 
"  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classical  Philology."  It  may  be  interesting  to 
other  women — and  to  men,  too— to  note  the 
method  of  Miss  Emery's  preparation  for  her 
work.  As  an  undergraduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  she 
specialized  in  Latin  and  Greek.  She  was  a  Bryn 
Mawr  European  Fellow  in  1892,  and  she  went  to 
Leipsic  where  she  heard  Professors  Ribbeck, 
Lipsius,  Windisch,  Arndt,  Gardthausen,  and 
Brugmann.  Before  going  to  Germany,  however, 
Miss  Emery  studied  a  year  in  the  Graduate  Sem- 
inars at  Bryn  Mawr  and  returned  there  after  her 
fellowship  year  to  complete  the  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

— Professor  Levin  Goldschmidt,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  who  died  recently,  was  a  high  au- 
thority upon  commercial  law.  He  was  a  son  of  a 
Hebrew  merchant  in  Dantzig,  but  sought  a  pro- 
fessional career.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  other  careers  being  closed  to  him  at 
the  time  on  account  of  his  race.  The  welcome 
political  and  social  changes  of  the  following  year 
permitted  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  law.  He  attained  such  erudition 
that  he  became  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  and  a  member  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Commerce  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion from  the  time  it  was  constituted,  in  1870, 
until  he  became  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1875.  He  also  had  the  honor  of  being 
requested  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
to  prepare  a  code  for  international  arbitration 
His  works  on  commercial  law  were  numerous. 


Bits  of  Fun 

The  parrot  fancies  that  he  taught  man  to  talk. 
— Galveston  News, 

We  would  rather  have  anything  that  is  lost 
stay  lost  forever  than  have  it  found  by  a  method- 
ical  man. — Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe. 

A  close  friend  is  one  who  will  not  lend  you  any 
money,  and  a  dear  friend  is  one  who  borrows  all 
you  will  give  him. — Columbus  State  Journal* 

"  The  British  Government,"  said  the  Turkish 
Minister,  "  will  not  consent  to  the  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  Thessaly."    "  That's  all  right,"  said 
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the  Sultan.    "  We  intend  merely  a  temporary  oc- 
cupation— similar  to  that  of  Egypt." — Puck, 

"Where  did  you  learn  French?"  asked  the 
Parisian.  "  From  a  native,"  proudly  replied  the 
tourist.  *'  Ah !  A  native  of  what  ?"— Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  beadle  (to  new  minister) — A  didna  like  the 
sermon  for  three  rizzins;  first,  ye  read  it;  sec- 
ondly, ye  didna  read  it  weel ;  thirdly,  it  wasna 
worth  readin. — Exchange. 
How  blessed  the  makers  of  peace. 

How  easy  and  pleasant  their  work  1 
They  have  to  take  nothing  whatever  from  Greece, 

And  give  everything  to  the  Turk.— Pick-Me-Up. 

He — When  women  get  to  voting,  if  they  ever 
should,  they  will  be  found  wearing  the  party 
yokes  as  meekly  as  the  men.  She — They 
wont  if  yokes  are  not  in  style. — Cincinnati  Tri- 
bune. 

Canon  Knox-Little  told  a  good  story  once  at  a 
church  congress.  He  said  he  remembered  a 
lych-gate  in  front  of  a  beautiful  church,  which 
had  been  restored  and  made  very  nice.  There 
was  painted  over  the  door,  "  This  is  the  Gate  of 
Heaven,*"  and  underneath  was  the  large  notice, 
"  Go  round  the  other  way." — Household  Words. 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Wesley,  being  present  during  a 
performance  of  his  fine  anthem,  "  Ascribe  unto 
the  Lord,"  the  basses  sang  their  recitative, 
"  Noses  have  they,  and  smell  not,"  in  a  vulgar 
nasal  tone,  when  Wesley  remarked,  in  his  most 
scarcastic  manner,  "  No,  they  keep  their  noses  to 
sing  through." — Exchange. 

Here  is  a  clever  anecdote,  told  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  never  before  printed  in  this  coun- 
try, I  believe.  A  country  curate,  calling  on  the 
great  lady  of  the  village,  introduced  his  newly 
married  wife  as  "  a  poor  thing,  madame,  but  mine 
owd,"  whereupon  the  lady,  looking  on  the  curate 
severely,  replied,  "  Your  wife  ought  to  have  intro- 
duced you  as  a  '  poorer  thing,  but  my  owner.'  "  — 
Time  and  the  Hour. 

It  is  related  that  a  sophomore  one  commence- 
ment day  was  crossing  the  campus  of  Emory  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Ga*,  with  his  sweetheart,  who 
stopped  to  read  to  read  the  inscription  upon  the 
stone  to  the  memory  of  Ignatius  Few,  the  first 
President.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  line  "Vivit — non  mortuus  est" 
Proud  of  his  ability  to  translate  Latin,  the  student 
explained :  "  He  lives.  No,  he  don't ;  he's  dead." 
— New  York  Christian  Advocate. 

"  That  whole  Pompeiian  trouble  might  have 
been  avoided,"  observed  Diomed  to  Caesar,  as 
the  two  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  talking 
about  the  misfortune  which  befell  that  city,  "  if 
we'd  only  had  an  efficient  city  government." 
"  Bah  I"  said  Caesar.  "  You  couldn't  have  made 
Vesuvius  quit  with  an  ordinance."  "  Didn't  say 
we  could,"  retorted  Diomed.  M  But  if  the  Street- 
Cleaning  Department  had  seen  to  the  removal 


of    the    ashes  promptly."    "Ah,"  said  C 
"  quite  so." — Harper's  Banar. 

Census  of  the  World 

A  census  of  the  world  seems  impossible,' but  it 
is  going  to  be  undertaken.  The  unparalleled  labor 
is  to  be  one  of  the  gigantic  projects  to  celebrate  the 
advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  more  stupendous  undertaking  has  never 
before  been  devised.  The  scheme  had  its  real  in- 
ception at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  recently  held  at  Berne,  Swit- 
zerland, where  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means.  The  first  step  in  this  im- 
portant committee's  labor  was  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  aid  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  They  met  him  when 
he  was  in  Berlin,  and  secured  his  promise  of  his  in- 
fluence in  China.  In  no  nation  will  the  work  of 
census-taking  be  more  difficult  than  in  China.  Any- 
thing approximating  an  accurate  census  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  at  the  present  time  is, 
without  doubt,  an  impossibility.  In  addition  to 
the  poles,  there  are  many  spots  on  the  earth  that 
have  never  been  visited  by  the  explorer,  and  others 
from  which  a  census  enumerator  never  would  get 
away  alive.  The  population  of  the  earth  is  now 
estimated  at  1,700,000,000— guesses  founded  upon 
the  observation  of  travelers,  and  upon  other 
guesses  mentioned  in  treaties  given  by  such  coun- 
tries as  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey. — Lon- 
don Mail. 

The  American  Seaman 

Says  the  New  York  «  Times  " : 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the  American  man-o,-war*s- 
man  is  the  typical  ignorant  and  rough  sailor  of  the 
merchant  marine  occasionally  receives  a  shock  which 
shakes,  but  for  some  reason  does  not  shatter,  it.  It  b 
quite  true  that  when  Jack  gets  liberty  after  a  consider- 
able term  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  within  the 
steel  walls  of  a  warship,  he  sometimes  swallows  more 
grog  than  is  good  for  him  and  gets  into  trouble.  Bat 
the  records  of  the  police  courts  in  this  city  ought  to  show 
that  this  is  infrequent  In  foreign  lands  Jack  b  less 
likely  to  misbehave  than  at  home,  and  so  the  silly  arti- 
cle in  a  Venetian  paper  ought  to  have  been  discredited 
immediately  on  its  appearance.  But  the  letter  of  an 
American  bluejacket  published  in  yesterday's  New 
York  "  Times  "  will  certainly  open  some  eyes.  It  shows 
that  there  are  seamen  in  the  forecastle  who  can  write 
vigorous  English,  and  who  have  some  sensible  ideas  to 
express.  The  crew  of  the  Minneapolis  does  not  monop- 
olize the  intelligence  of  the  navy.  Three  years  ago,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  annual  cruise  of  the  First  Natal 
Battalion  of  this  city,  the  seamen  of  the  organization 
desired  to  give  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem  to  tbe  sea- 
men of  the  cruiser  San  Francisco.  One  of  the  miHtia- 
men  drew  a  handsome  design  for  a  smoldng-lamp,  and  a 
collection  was  taken  up  to  have  it  made.  Some  of  tbe 
cruiser's  bluejackets  got  wind  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  they  sent  one  of  their  number  to  the  chief  petty 
officer  of  the  militiamen.  "  We  hear,"  said  Jack, M  that 
you  are  going  to  give  us  a  smoking-lamp.  Now,  if  yon 
don't  mind,  we  can  light  our  pipes  at  any  lamp,  and  we'd 
like  you  to  change  that  present.  What  we  need  most 
in  the  forecastle  of  this  ship  b  a  Century  Dictionary. 
You  see,  we  have  a  good  many  disputes  about  words  and 
things,  and  we'd  like  to  have  an  authority  aboard."  It 
b  needless  to  say  that  those  sailors  got  the  lamp  of 
knowledge. 


For  the  Little  People 


The  Potato  and  the  Strawberry 
By  James  C.  Challis 
I. 
One  time  a  big  potato  grew 

Beside  a  small  strawberry  red. 
They  into  conversation  drew, 

And  this  is  what  Strawberry  said  : — 
'*  I'm  glad  that  I  am  not  like  you — 

'Way  down  beneath  the  ground,  so  deep, 
Where  it  is  dark  and  chilly — Boo  I 

It  makes  my  '  runners  '  fairly  creep ! 
But  you're  too  dirty  to  be  seen — 

That's  why  you  hide  your  head,  I  guess ; 
Your  face  is  scarcely  ever  dean, 

You're  just  a  lump  of  ugliness ! 
While  /  am  beautiful,  you  see, 

And  sweet  and  fair — complexion  fine ; 
The  people  fairly  worship  me, 

They  say  that  I  am  just  divine !" 

II. 
The  old  Potato  rubbed  his  eyes, 

And,  speaking  slowly,  answered  thus : — 
"  The  vain,  you  know,  are  seldom  wise ; 

And  those  who  make  the  greatest  fuss 
About  themselves,  oft  know  the  least 

Beauty's  a  thing  that  quickly  dies, 
And  sweetness  an  insipid  feast 

For  all  but  girls  and  butterflies. 
TU  true  I'm  ugly,  old,  and  queer, 

And  make  my  home  beneath  the  ground, 
But  while  you  last  a  month,  my  dear, 

/  am  on  hand  the  whole  year  'round. 
So  listen,  while  Potato  sings 

To  you  a  truth,  my  little  Miss  : 
Not  always  are  the  prettiest  things 

Most  useful — just  remember  this." 

More  Ways  than  One 
By  Katharine  Pyle 

It  was  very  early  morning,  and  in  every  orch- 
ard, thicket,  and  wood,  the  birds  were  singing  in 
answering  melodies. 

The  little  brown  lizard  that  lived  under  a  stone 
in  the  brook  stuck  her  head  out  and  looked  about 
her.  "  I  do  wonder  why  that  tadpole  keeps 
going  up  there  where  the  water  is  so  shallow," 
she  said  to  herself.    "  I  think  111  just  go  see." 

In  a  moment  she  had  slidden  out  from  under 
the  stone,  and  up  into  the  soft  shallow  where  the 
tadpole  lay.    "  Hello  1"  she  said. 

The  tadpole  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but 
wriggled  himself  still  further  up  the  shore.  "  Oh, 
how  beautiful !"  he  whispered  to  himself. 

"  What  is  so  beautiful  ?"  asked  the  lizard,  look- 
ing  about  her  inquisitively. 

"  That  singing,"  cried  the  tadpole,  ecstatically. 


"Oh!  if  I  could  only  sing  like  those  birds. 
Then  he  turned  his  little,  dull  eyes  on  the  lizard. 
"  I  suppose  you  have  often  seen  birds  coming 
down  to  the  stream  to  bathe,"  he  said.    "Do 
you  think  I  look  anything  like  one. 

"Like  a  bird?"  cried  the  lizard.  "No,  you 
don't." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  the  tadpole. 
"  To  be  sure  I  have'nt  any  legs,  but  I  have  a 
tail.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lizard,  "  but  birds  have  beaks, 
and  feathers,  and  wings  as  well,  and  you  haven't 
anything  but  a  body  and  a  tail." 

"  That  is  true ;"  and  the  tadpole  sighed  heavily. 

The  bird-songs  were  dying  away  now,  for  the 
sun  was  fully  up,  but  the  tadpole  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  move,  so  the  lizard  settled  herself 
down  more  comfortably  and  went  on  talking  to 
him. 

At  first  the  tadpole  was  either  too  shy  or  too 
dull  to  talk,  but  presently  the  lizard  spoke  again 
of  the  birds,  and  then  he  began  to  tell  her  how 
he  had  wanted  to  sing  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
ber, and  how  he  had  tried  and  tried  until  all  the 
fishes,  and  crayfish,  and  even  the  water-snails 
had  laughed  at  him,  but  he  never  could  make 
even  a  sound.  He  told  the  lizard,  too,  that  even 
after  all  that,  he  felt  sure  that  he  could  sing,  if 
only  he  had  legs  and  could  hop  about  like  a  bird. 

After  that  morning  the  lizard  often  came  up  to 
visit  the  tadpole,  and  he  seemed  to  take  great 
comfort  in  talking  with  her,  for  she  never  made 
fun  of  him,  but  tried  to  plan  some  way  for  him  to 
learn  to  sing. 

Once  she  suggested  that  if  he  were  only  on 
the  shore  he  might  be  able  to  do  something 
about  it,  so  he  wriggled  himself  up  half  out  of  the 
water,  but  almost  immediately  he  grew  so  sick 
that  the  lizard  had  to  pull  him  back  again  by  his 
tail,  feeling  terribly  frightened  all  the  while  lest 
it  should  break.  It  was  the  very  next  morning 
that  the  lizard  found  the  tadpole  in  a  state  of 
wild  excitement.  "  Oh,  lizard,  lizard,"  he  cried, 
shaking  all  over  from  his  nose  to  his  tail.  "  Just 
look  at  me  I    Tm  getting  legs  /" 

It  was  true.  There  they  were,  still  very  small 
and  weak,  but  really  legs.  The  lizard  and  the 
tadpole  had  been  too  busy  talking  of  how  they 
could  make  them  grow  to  notice  that  they  were 
already  budding. 

They  were  still  more  excited  when,  soon  after- 
wards, they  saw  near  the  front  part  of  the  tad- 
pole's body  two  more  little  buds,  and  the  lizard 
was  sure  these  would  prove  to  be  wings. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  them  when  they  found 
they  were  not  wings  at  ail,  but  legs.  "  Now  it's 
all  over,"  cried  the  tadpole  in  despair.    "  It  was 
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bad  enough  to  not  have  wings,  but  now  that  I'm 
getting  legs  this  way  there's  no  knowing  where 
it'll  end." 

The  lizard,  too,  was  almost  hopeless  for  awhile, 
until  she  suddenly  remembered  how  a  crayfish 
she  had  known  had  lost  one  of  its  claws  in  a 
fight,  and  it  had  hardly  hurt  it  at  all,  and  she 
suggested  that  she  might  pull  the  two  front  legs 
off.  The  tadpole  was  very  willing,  but  at  the 
first  twitch  he  cried  out,  "  Ouch !  that  hurts  I"  so 
the  lizard  had  to  stop.  She  could  not  but  feel, 
however,  that  something  might  have  been  done 
if  the  tadpole  had  not  been  such  a  coward. 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  One  morning,  before 
the  lizard  was  up,  the  tadpole  came  wriggling 
over  to  the  door  of  her  house.  "  Lizard,  lizard ! 
come  out  here,'"  he  cried,  and  as  soon  as  she 
appeared  he  breathlessly  begged  her  to  get  a 
piece  of  eel-grass  and  measure  his  tail.  "  I've 
been  afraid  it  was  shrinking  for  some  time,"  he 
said,  "  and  now  I'm  almost  sure,  and  I've  been 
feeling  so  strangely,  too.  Sometimes  I  feel  as 
though  I  must  have  air,  and  I  get  up  on  a  stone 
so  that  I  am  almost  out  of  the  water,  and  only 
then  do  I  feel  comfortable." 

Hastily  the  lizard  measured  the  tadpole's  tail, 
and  then  they  sat  staring  at  each  other  in  silent 
consternation.    It  was  almost  gone  I 

Still  the  lizard  would  not  give  up  all  hope. 
She  knew  of  a  wise  old  crayfish,  who  lived  further 
down  the  stream,  and  after  bidding  the  tadpole 
stay  where  he  was  until  she  returned,  she  hast- 
ened away  to  beg  the  old  crayfish  to  come  and 
look  at  the  tadpole  and  give  his  advice. 

In  a  very  little  while  she  was  back  again,  bring- 
ing the  old  crayfish  with  her.  He  came  crawling 
along,  looking  both  ways  at  once  with  his  pop- 
eyes  and  twiddling  his  feelers,  but  the  moment 
he  came  to  where  the  the  tadpole  was  he  stopped 
short  in  surprise.  "  Why  this  is  no  sick  tadpole," 
he  cried.  Then  he  added,  addressing  the  tad- 
pole. "Why  are  you  here?  Why  aren't  you 
out  in  the  swamp  singing  wi+h  all  the  rest  of 
them.    Don't  you  know  you're  a  frog  ?" 

"  A  frog  1"  cried  the  lizard,  but  the  young  tad- 
pole-frog leaped  clear  out  of  the  brook  with  a  joy- 
ous cry.  "  A  frog!"  be  shouted.  "A  frog!  Why 
that's  better  than  being  a  bird.  Oh  little  lizard, 
if  that  is  true,  I  must  say  good-by.  Hey  for  the 
wide,  green  swamps,  and  the  loud  frog  choruses 
under  the  light  of  the  moon!  Good-by,  little 
friend ;  good-by.  Think  of  me  sometimes  when 
you  hear  me  singing  far  away." 

So  the  frog  went  away  to  join  his  brothers. 

It  was  lonely  for  the  little  lizard  after  the  frog 
was  gone,  but  she  comforted  herself  by  thinking 
how  happy  he  must  be,  and  often  at  twilight  she 
listened  to  the  choruses  of  frogs  over  in  the 
swamp,  and  wondered  if  the  one  who  sang  so 
much  louder  and  deeper  than  all  the  rest  was  the 
little  tadpole  who  had  tried  so  hard  to  be  a  bird. 
"  After  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  there  are  more 
ways  of  singing  than  one." 


A  8pelling  Lesson 
"  Can  you  spell  kitten,  my  little  man  ?" 

I  said  to  Jack,  five  years  old ; 
And  behind  his  back  Jack  put  both  hands, 

And  he  tossed  his  locks  of  gold. 
"Too  hard?"  I  asked;  then  his  face  grew  grave, 

And  he  said,  "  It  isn't  that— 
But  I'm  too  old  for  kitten,  you  know; 

Now  just  you  try  me  on  cat 7 '— Exchange. 

Bee-Hunting 
A  gentleman  who  spent  some  weeks  on  a  sheep 
ranch  in  Australia  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  day  spent  in  bee-hunting  with  one  of 
the  sheep  herders.  This  gentleman  had  been 
told  that  this  herder  had  secured  a  thousand 
pounds  of  honey  the  previous  season.  When  he 
heard  this,  he  asked  the  bee-hunter  if  he  might 
go  with  him  one  day  on  a  bee-hunting  expedition. 
The  bee-hunter  gave  his  consent.  The  day  for 
the  expedition  came.  The  bee-hunter  provided 
himself  with  some  pure  white  cotton,  a  bottle 
with  some  gum,  and  a  bottle  of  water.  They 
started  for  the  bees'  land.  For  a  long  time  noth- 
ing occurred.  At  last  the  bee-hunter  gave  a 
start,  and  went  cautiously  into  a  clump  of  flowers. 
Then  the  gentleman  saw  a  bee  perched  on  a  stalk 
gathing  honey.  The  hunter  filled  his  month  with 
water  from  the  bottle,  and  when  near  enough  to 
the  bee  squirted  it  on  the  bee,  wetting  it  thor- 
oughly. Deftly  then  he  applied  a  bit  of  cotton 
to  the  back  of  the  bee  with  the  gum.  As  soon  as 
its  wings  were  dry  the  bee  started  for  home,  the 
hunter  and  his  friend  following  it  for  miles.  At 
last  it  disappeared  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  The  store 
of  honey  was  found.  The  bee-hunter  smoked 
out  the  bees  and  got  seven  pounds  of  honey. 
When  he  was  ready  to  leave,  he  gave  an  excla- 
mation of  joy,  as  he  looked  at  a  bird,  something 
like  a  sparrow,  but  smaller,  that  hovered  near. 
This,  he  explained,  was  a  honey-bird,  and  that 
the  bird  would  guide  them  to  a  home  of  bees. 
Off  they  started  again,  the  bird  flying  before 
them.  After  traveling  many  miles  the  bird  hov- 
ered about  some  trees.  Ths  bee-hunter  watched. 
At  last  a  bee  appeared,  and  darted  in  a  hole  in 
the  tree  close  to  the  ground.  These  bees  were 
smoked  out,  and  another  large  store  of  honey 
secured.  The  bee-hunter  left  some  for  the  honey- 
bird  as  wages  for  guiding  him  to  this  storehouse. 

A  Parrot  and  the  Telephone 

There  is  a  parrot  living  in  a  town  on  the  Hud- 
son who  can  talk  through  the  telephone.  When 
the  telephone  bell  rings,  it  is  said  that  the  parrot 
flies  to  the  receiver  and  waits  for  some  one  to 
hold  the  bell  to  its  ear. 

How  the  Baby  Got  Home 

A  htHe  boy,  three  years  old,  went  out  of  town 
with  his  father.  The  rather  had  to  be  back  tt 
work  early  on  Monday  morning.  When  he  reached 
the  city  he  found  he  could  not  take  the  little  boy 
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home,  and  then  get  back  in  time  to  go  to  work, 
so  he  went  to  the  Post-Office,  to  the  parcel  deliv- 
ery department,  where  they  have  rules  regulating 
the  transmission  of  live  animals  through  the 
mails,  and  posted  the  child  to  his  home ;  it  cost 


ninepence,  for  this  happened  in  England.  It  is 
not  unusual  in  this  country,  to  have  babies  de- 
livered by  express,  tagged  as  a  trunk  would  be 
tagged,  but  to  put  a  baby  in  the  Post-Office  and 
stamp  it,  is  certainly  unusual  even  in  England. 
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The  Aim  of  Education 

Paul  H.  Hanns,  of  Harvard  University,  in  an 
address  before  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  As- 
sociation given  last  April,  entitled  "  What  Should 
the  Secondary  Schools  Teach  ?"  answers  his  own 
question  in  this  summary : 

First,  to  promote  the  pupil's  normal  physical  develop- 


Second,  to  stimulate  every  individual  to  aim  at  intelli- 
gent self-support  or  some  worthy  form  of  life-work, 
whether  he  inherits  an  income  or  not;  and  to  give  him 
general  preparation  for  such  activity. 

Third,  to  stimulate  and  prepare  each  pupil,  so  far  as 
his  age  and  the  time-limits  of  secondary  education  per- 
mit, to  participate,  intelligently  and  helpfully,  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  to  form 
apart 

Fourth,  to  prepare  and  to  stimulate  each  pupil  to 
carry  forward  his  own  development  uninterruptedly,  so 
far  as  his  circumstances  permit,  through  self-teaching, 
whether  he  continues  his  studies  in  some  higher  institu- 
tion after  his  school  life  is  closed,  or  whether  he  enters 
at  once  on  his  active  life  work. 

A  higher  ideal  could  not  be  held  before  either 
parents  or  teachers.  Education  in  many  homes, 
in  many  schools,  is  continued  without  any  definite 
purpose  or  aim  bsyond  getting  through  certain 
books.  To  have  clearly  and  concisely  defined 
what  is  the  purpose  of  education,  clears  the  fog 
from  the  mind,  and  compels  attention  to  those 
details,  and  those  relations  of  schemes  of  study,  on 
which  the  success  of  individual  education  must 
depend. 

A  Physician's  Opinion 
In  the  "  North  American  Review "  for  June, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Purdy,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Pop- 
ular Errors  in  Living,"  makes  serious  charges 
against  the  American  people.  He  says  that  the 
American  people  expend  more  money  on  clothing 
than  other  nations,  and  yet  they  are,  physiologi- 
cally, the  worst  clad  of  all  civilized  nations.  He 
says  the  people  who  wear  all-wool  garments  all 
the  year  around  are  very  few.    He  proceeds : 

In  order  to  maintain  equable  warmth  of  the  body,  the 
first  essential  condition  to  be  secured  is  uniform  dryness 
of  skin.  We  should,  therefore,  in  selecting  undergar- 
ments in  cold  latitudes,  choose  a  material  that  possesses 
the  highest  possible  hygroscopic  (water-absorbing)  power. 
Now,  wool  is  emphatically  that  materia),  possessing,  as 
compared  with  cotton  and  linen,  double  their  hygro- 
scopic power  as  regards  weight,  and  quadruple  their 
hygroscopic  power  for  surface.  Of  the  five  textiles  most 
employed  for  clothing— jute,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool— the  last  is  the  weakest  conductor  of  heat  and 
therefore  the  warmest* while  the  others  follow  in  reverse 
order.  Moreover,  wool  takes  up  and  holds  moisture 
from  the  body,  and  this  moisture  contains  much  escaped 


latent  heat  which  the  body  always  loses  rapidly  under 
perspiration.  In  holding  this  moisture  the  wool  radi- 
ates it  but  slowly,  and  in  so  doing  renders  back  to  the 
body  its  escaping  latent  heat.  It  will  therefore  be  read- 
ily perceived  that  in  our  northern  latitudes  all-wool 
undergarments  should  be  worn,  and  none  other.  The 
weight  of  these  garments  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
insignificance  and  may  be  left  to  individual  preference, 
since  with  a  light-weight  but  all-wool  garment  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin  one  may  keep  the  body  warm  by  add- 
ing outside  wraps  as  the  day  or  climate  may  demand. 

This  advice  is  for  the  clothing  of  the  body  in 
winter.  As  to  clothing  of  the  body  in  summer  he 
advises  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  protection  against  heat,  fortunately  in 
the  United  States  there  is  less  to  contend  with  in  this 
direction  than  in  tropical  latitudes,  although  a  high 
mortality  among  children  is  due  to  exce&sive  heat  in  the 
summer  months  in  the  larger  cities.  In  the  selection  of 
clothing  to  protect  the  body  against  heat— *.*.,  the  direct 
solar  rays— color  is  the  chief  feature  to  be  considered, 
since  texture  has  but  little  influence.  White  affords  the 
best  protection,  next  light-gray,  then  yellow,  pink,  blue 
and  black  in  the  order  named.  In  warm  latitudes  in 
hot  seasons,  then,  white  or  light-gray  clothing  should 
be  worn,  and  appropriate  weight  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  matter  of  foods  Dr.  Purdy  believes  that 
the  American  people  eat  too  much  meat,  and  too 
many  starchy  foods.  He  closes  his  article  by 
asking  the  following  pertinent  questions : 

1.  Are  we  not  becoming  more  and  more  addicted  to 
the  use  of  drugs  for  the  relief  of  ills  and  pains  that  are 
purely  the  result  of  faulty  habits  of  living,  and  most  of 
which  would  be  more  surely,  more  effectively  and  per- 
manently relieved  by  simply  correcting  our  improper 
habits  of  life? 

2.  Are  we  not  afflicted  with  a  large  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, misery,  and  disease  for  which  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever;  and  are  we  not  likely  through  hereditary 
transmission  to  entail  much  of  thb  misery  upon  our 
offspring  t 

X  Do  not  a  very  large  number  of  our  people  die  much 
earlier  in  life  than  their  constitutions,  apparent  vigor, 
and  family  history  would  seem  to  warrant ;  and  are  not 
these  premature  deaths  very  largely  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  clearly  avoidable  ? 

An  Old  Fish  Story  with  a  New  Moral 
Dear  Outlook :  A  certain  school  of  fish — so  goes 
the  fable — we  will  call  it  a  certain  Sunday-school 
of  fish — became  annoyed  at  the  lobster's  mode  of 
swimming.  It  is  said  that  lobsters  always  swim 
backwards.  This  Sunday-school  of  fish  became  so 
exceedingly  annoyed  that  lobsters  should  forever 
swim  backwards  that  they  gathered  in  council, 
and  resolved  upon  definite  measures  of  instruc- 
tion and  reform  in  the  interest  of  a  forward 
movement  among  their  lobster  relatives.  So  to 
this  end  they  found  a  young  lobster  that  they 
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considered  responsive  and  teachable,  and,  having 
obtained  permission,  brought  him  to  school  one 
fine  morning.  All  day  long  they  taught  him  les- 
son after  lesson — line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept.  As  a  result,  when  school  was  dismissed 
at  night,  this  young  hopeful  made  a  fine  success 
of  swimming  home— forwards.  He  was  surely 
making  progress  in  the  way  he  should  go.  But, 
alas  and  alack!  his  home  was  not  a  Sunday- 
school.  What  did  he  see  ?  Father  and  mother 
were  swimming  backwards,  sister  and  brother 
were  swimming  backwards,  and  even  grandpa  and 
grandma  were  swimming  backwards.  This  was 
too  much  for  young  hopeful ;  he  was  too  imma- 
ture to  resist  such  persuasion  of  age  and  num- 
bers ;  and  so,  when  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang  the 
next  morning,  although  he  went  to  school  accord- 
ing to  promise,  he  went  swimming  backwards. 
The  moral  is  too  plain  to  need  stating. 

(Rev.)  Arthur  B.  Patten. 

"  Systems  of  Education  the  Modern 
Molochs  " 

Dear 'Outlook:  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
letter  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  B.  T.  and  your  comments  in 
The  Outlook  lately,  for  they  called  to  mind  a  simi- 
lar experience  which  I  had  with  my  little  boy.  He 
had  completed  the  kindergarten  and  was  in 
primary  work,  but  I  found  that  the  "  system  "  was 
producing  lethargy  rather  than  activity.  As  far  as 
I  could  learn,  he  was  ready  for  work  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  numbers,  but  he  was  given  no  such 
work  to  do.  So  soon  as  I  gave  him  the  key  to 
reading  by  phonetics  he  made  rapid  progress  at 
home,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  can  read 
as  well  as  any  one — so  well,  indeed,  that  he  is 
often  asked  to  read  to  the' class. 

In  numbers  and  spelling,  too,  I  set  him  to  work, 
and  found  that  work  was  what  he  wanted.  When 
I  protested  against  the  "  system  "  that  permitted 
such  loafing,  I  found  that  the  boy  was  "  trained 
to  prove  the  truth  of  theories." 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  resented  the 
sacrifice  of  the  child-nature  to  the  experiment  of 
the  theorist  in  education. 

How  far  removed  to-day  are  the  theorist  and 
the  practical  educator !  The  one  is  everywhere 
airing  his  nostrums,  dealing  with  shadows  rather 
than  substance ;  the  other  quietly  does  his  work, 
without  show  and  without  pretense. 

Parent. 

A  Boy's  Choice  of  Books 

To  know  the  kind  of  books  the  average  boy 
reads  and  enjoys  has  been  the  desire  of  the  best 
educators.  When  decisions  have  been  reached, 
they  have  been  reached  by  the  adult  critic,  who 
made  his  decisions  from  the  arbitrary  standpoint 
of  style.  This  decision  simply  resulted  in  de- 
ciding what  kind  of  books  a  child  should  read,  but 
not  what  kind  he  enjoyed  reading — books  that  he 
himself  believed  added  to  bis  knowledge.    It  was 


decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  librarians  of 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  get  the  opinion  of  a 
boy  as  to  the  ten  best  books.  This  resulted  in 
the  following  list  by  one  boy,  with  the  reasons  for 
his  decision : 

1.  u  The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book,"  by  Dan.  C 
Beard ;  because  it  tells  bow  to  do  'most  all  the  things  a 
boy  wants  to  do. 

2.  "The  Young  Folks  Cyclopedia,"  by  John  D. 
Champlin,  Jr.;  because  it  is  very  handy  as  a  reference 
book 

3.  "  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,"  by 
Howard  Pyle ;  because  it  describes  Robin  Hood  as  such 
a  manly  character. 

4.  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  by  Thomas  Hughes; 
because  it  shows  Tom  Brown  to  be  such  a  manly,  noble, 
upright  fePow. 

5.  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  by  Johann  David 
Wyss ;  because  it  is  a  story  of  stirring  adventure. 

6.  "  Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  by  Lewis  Carroll; 
because  it  is  so  amusing. 

7.  •• Robinson  Crusoe,"  by  Daniel  Defoe;  because  it 
shows  Robinson  Crusoe  to  be  a  happy-go-lucky  man, 
ready  to  make  the  best  of  everything. 

8.  u  The  Nine  Worlds,"  by  Mary  £.  Litchfield ;  be- 
cause it  described  the  imagined  characters  of  the  gods 
after  whom  the  days  of  the  week  are  named. 

9.  "  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,"  by  Charles  Lamb; 
because  it  describes  the  supposed  homeward  voyage  of 
Ulysses  in  a  stirring  manner. 

10.  "  Three  Children  of  Galilee,"  by  John  Gordon ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  story  of  Christ. 

Nerves 

A  newspaper  story  going  the  rounds  says  that 
the  little  son  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  asked  die 
other  day  why  he  was  not  as  cheerful  as  usual,  and 
that  he  replied  that  his  "  nerves  "  were  troubling 
him.  The  story  states  that  this  resulted  in  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  royal  nursery, 
which  is  a  long  way  of  saying  that  the  Duchess 
of  York  is  a  sensible  mother.  Nerves  and  child- 
hood are  not  words  to  be  linked  together.  It 
would  be  a  healthful  thing  to  have  a  law  passed 
making  it  a  minor  offense,  punishable  with  fine 
or  imprisonment,  to  use  the  words  nerve  or 
nervous  in  the  presence  of  a  child.  They  are  words 
that,  like  charity,  are  made  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Temper,  bad  training,  indigestion,  lack 
of  mental  balance  are  politely  or  ignorantly  termed 
nervousness,  and  the  discipline  that  comes  from 
bearing  the  natural  results  of  our  own  actions 
lost.  Friends  forgive,  relatives  endure,  and  large- 
hearted  enemies  excuse  sin,  social  and  other- 
wise, on  the  ground  of  nervousness. 

That  nursery,  royal  or  tenement,  needs  re- 
organization where  a  little  child  has  learned  to 
use  nerves  as  an  excuse. 

A  Foreigner's  Criticism 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  recently 
told  the  following  in  an  address : 

I  was  talking  once  of  education  with  a  Japanese 
Prince.  He  said  to  me,  in  that  supernaturalry  good  Eng- 
lish in  which  they  speak :  "  We  do  not  give  so  much 
time  to  arithmetic  in  our  schools  as  you  do :  we  think 
arithmetic  makes  men  sordid."  So  do  I.  And  I  asked,  a 
little  nervously :  "  To  what  do  ypu  give  the  time  V*  "  We 
teach  them  morals  and  history." 
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AST  week  there  were  three 
important  events  in  the 
world  of  diplomacy.  One 
was  the  notification  to 
Ambassador  Hay  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office  that 
Great  Britain  had  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  question  of 
pelagic  sealing,  the  conference  to  be  held 
in  Washington  during  the  coming  autumn. 
This  announcement  has  given  great  satis- 
faction in  official  and  mercantile  circles 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  On 
the  same  day  the  British  Government 
made  another  and  more  sensational  an- 
nouncement— that  of  a  "denunciation" 
(this  word  being  used  in  the  technical 
and  rather  rare  sense  of  announcing  the 
termination  of  a  treaty)  of  the  com- 
mercial treaties  which  have  long  existed 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
and  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  Anglo-Canadian 
preferential  tariff  is  thus  transformed  into 
a  reality,  although  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  British  possessions  forms 
only  about  a  quarter  of  its  total  traffic. 
Great  Britain  agrees  to  receive  a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  herself  in  goods 
imported  from  Canada,  and  gives  in  re- 
turn the  treaty  denunciation.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  the  late  Premier  of  Canada,  de- 
clares surprisingly  that  if  the  Dominion 
Government  had  waited  until  the  German 
and  Belgian  treaties  had  been  abrogated 
and  then  offered  preferential  rates  on 
reciprocal  terms,  Great  Britain  would 
have  offered  a  greater  return  gift,  namely, 
the  imposition  of  a  ten  per  cent  duty  on 
grain  and  meat  from  foreign  countries, 
admitting  those  commodities  free  from 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London 
"Times"  compliments  Canada  and  its 
Premier  upon  paving  the  way  for  further 
Imperial  consolidation.  All  of  the  other 
papers  express  similar  views.     In   Ger- 


many the  Liberal  papers  urge  the  re- 
establishment  of  satisfactory  commercial 
relations  with  England;  the  Agrarian 
papers  advocate  a  tariff  war.  The  Ger- 
man export  trade  to  Great  Britain  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  German  Empire's  entire 
exports,  while  imports  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  This  treaty  denun- 
ciation is  the  more  notable  since  the  total 
volume  of  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  is  three  times  greater  than 
that  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 


The  third  important  event  was  the 
acceptance  by  the  Japanese  Government 
of  Hawaii's  offer  to  submit  the  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  to  arbitra- 
tion; in  this  connection  the  reply  of 
the  Japanese  Minister  to  Secretary  Sher- 
man's last  note  on  the  annexation  question 
is  pertinent  reading.  It  is  announced 
that  the  subjects  of  arbitration  will  include 
not  only  the  difficulty  about  the  landing 
of  Japanese  immigrants,  but  also  other 
disagreements,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  saki  tax,  imposed  upon  a 
liquor  largely  imported  and  consumed  by 
the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  The  Japanese 
complain  of  an  increase  of  duty  of  fifteen 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  gallon  on  this  liquor. 
The  increased  tax  was  recently  passed  by 
the  Hawaiian  Legislature  and  vetoed  by 
President  Dole  on  the  ground  that  it  vio- 
lated the  treaty  with  Japan,  but  the  tax 
was  passed  over  his  veto  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  Regarding  these  un- 
liquidated claims,  in  his  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Sherman  Minister  Hoshi  declares: 
"  The  Imperial  Government  cannot  admit 
that  any  alteration  in  the  present  status 
would  in  the  least  tend  to  relieve  Hawaii 
of  liability."     As  to  treaties  in  general : 

The  Imperial  Government  recognizes  it  as  a 
well-established  principle  of  international  law 
that  the  completion  of  annexation  would  render 
the  treaties  and  conventions  at  present  existing 
between  Japan  and  Hawaii  voidable,  either  at 
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the  option  of  Japan  or  the  United  States;  but 
they  cannot  anticipate  without  apprehension  the 
consequences,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which 
would  follow  the  practical  consummation  of  the 
theory  that  annexation,  ipso  facto,  means  the  im- 
mediate termination  of  those  treaties  and  con- 
ventions, and  the  consequent  cessation  for  the 
future  of  the  privileges  granted  thereunder. 

The  expediency  of  extending  to  Hawaii 
the  treaty  of  1858,  now  subsisting  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  is  another 
question. 


Replying  to  Mr.  Sherman's  phrase  that 
vested  rights  will  be  respected,  Mr.  Hoshi 
mentions  Mr.  Bayard's  note  to  the  Ger- 
man Minister,  replying  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  German  protectorate  over  cer- 
tain islands : 

Mr.  Bayard  replied  that,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
cise knowledge  as  to  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  term  "  well-established  rights,"  he 
believed  that  he  interpreted  it  lightly  as  a  decla- 
ration that  American  citizens  who  already  had 
established  or  might  thereafter  establish  them- 
selves on  the  islands  in  question  in  peaceful  ac- 
cord with  the  natives  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  settleis  of  German  and  other  na- 
tionality would  not  be  disturbed  in  their  rights 
of  residence  or  intercourse,  or  discriminated 
against  as  compared  with  German  subjects  by 
reason  of  the  establishment  of  a  German  protect- 
orate. 

The  Japanese  Minister  adds  that,  if  our 
Government  attaches  to  the  expression 
"  vested  rights  "  the  same  significance  as 
in  Mr.  Bayard's  note  to  the  term  "  well- 
established  rights,"  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment would  have  little  to  complain  of 
under  this  head.  In  the  case  of  absolute 
treaty  extinction,  however,  Japanese  trade 
would  be  checked,  and  the  enforcement 
of  our  navigation,  customs,  immigration, 
and  naturalization  laws  would  check  Jap- 
anese interests.  Mr.  Hoshi  admits  our 
predominant  influence  in  Hawaii,  but 
claims  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  population  favors  annexation.  He 
furthermore  says  that  our  absorption  of 
Hawaii  would  doubtless  be  the  signal  for 
the  revival  of  dormant  territorial  ambition 
in  the  Pacific,  and  this  would  affect  the 
interests  of  Japanese  subjects  who  are 
now  engaging  in  increasing  numbers  in 
various  enterprises  abroad.  Japan  has 
no  intention  of  disturbing  the  actual  ex- 
isting condition  in  the  Pacific,  but  she 
finds  it  impossible  to  view  with  uncon- 
cern, and  in  a  spirit  of  acquiescence,  con- 


sequences which  would  probably   follow 
the  extinction  of  Hawaiian  sovereignty. 


The  old  story  of  Conservative  minis- 
tries accepting  substantially  the  measures 
which  the  Liberals  were  ousted  for  advo- 
cating is  again  being  repeated  in  England. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's   Employers'  Liability 
Act,  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  is  now  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  pas- 
sage, is  perhaps  a  more  radical  measure 
than  that  introduced  by  the  Liberal  min- 
isters four  years  ago.     Indeed,  Mr.  As- 
quith  has  himself  said  of  it  that  if  he 
had  introduced  so  advanced  a  measure 
comments  of  no  very  complimentary  char- 
acter would  have  been  hurled   at  it  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  it  would  not  have 
received  forty-eight  hours'  consideration 
from    the   Lords.     The    debate    on   the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
exceedingly  instructive  and  encouraging. 
Lord  Belper,  speaking  for  the    Govern- 
ment, declared  that  the  measure  recognized 
the   principle  "that  in  every  dangerous 
trade  the  direct  responsibility  [for  acci- 
dents] should  be  thrown  on  the  employ- 
er, and  he  should  be  bound  to  provide  a 
reasonable  and  fair  compensation  for  all 
accidents."     A  great  many  employers,  he 
stated,  had   already  felt  this  as  a  moral 
obligation,  and  the  present  act  would  con- 
vert it  into  a  legal  obligation,  so  that 
the  compensation  might  be  received  as  a 
u  matter  of  right,"  and  not  as  a  "  matter 
of  charity." 


The  bill,  which  relates  to  railways, 
factories,  and  mines,  was  especially  de- 
nounced by  the  reactionary  faction,  as 
imposing  an  intolerable  burden  upon 
mine-owners.  One  lord  urged  that  to 
insure  themselves  against  the  accidents  of 
their  men  would  cost  the  mine-owners 
an  average  of  four  cents  a  ton  on  all  the 
coal  mined.  It  would  be  impossible,  he 
said,  to  make  the  laborers  pay  any  of  this 
sum,  because  the  reduction  of  wages  was 
a  very  serious  undertaking ;  and  it  wodd 
be  equally  impossible  to  raise  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  consumer,  as  foreign  competi- 
tion would  prevent  the  increase.  Lord 
Dunraven,  who  defended  the  bill,  said, 
very  justly,  that  the  cost  must  inevitably 
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be  divided  among  employers,  laborers, 
and  the  consuming  public,  just  as  every 
necessary  expense  in  any  industry  was 
divided.  The  principle  of  the  bill  he 
took  to  be  "  that  the  same  rule  should  be 
applied  to  the  living  instruments  of  pro- 
duction as  to  the  inanimate  machinery — 
that  they  should  be  a  first  charge  upon 
any  industry,  and  that,  as  every  employer 
had  to  make  provision  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  his  machinery,  so  he  must  in  the 
future  be  prepared  to  make  provision  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  beings 
employed."  Lord  Salisbury  closed  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  by  pointing 
out  that  the  proposed  statute  did  away 
with  the  pernicious  law  of  common  em- 
ployment, under  which  workmen  could 
not  get  damages  if  fellow- workmen  were 
responsible  for  their  accidents.  It  would 
give  workmen  the  same  rights  as  the 
ordinary  citizen.  "To  my  mind,"  he 
said,  "the  great  attraction  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  will  turn  out  a  great  ma- 
chineiy  for  the  saving  of  life.  It  will 
throw  the  necessity  upon  the  insurance 
offices,  so  that  they  shall  take  the  utmost 
means  in  their  power  to  see  that  accidents 
are  avoided.  This  is  really  the  history  of 
the  law  of  compensation.  .  .  .  We  are 
now,  by  a  wise  revision  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  law  rests,  forcing  all  who,  by 
the  accident  of  their  position,  have  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-men  in  their  power,  to 
spare  neither  labor  nor  ingenuity  nor 
money  in  making  our  industries  as  safe  as 
possible  for  ttiose  by  whom  they  are  car- 
ried on."  The  cheers  which  greeted  these 
sentiments  in  the  House  of  Lords  ought 
to  keep  the  epithet  of  "  anarchist "  from 
being  flung  at  Americans  who  support 
the  demand  of  our  railway  unions  for  a 
similar  employers'  liability  act  in  this 
country.  Will  it  not  soon  be  recognized 
that  the  lives  of  railway  workmen  should 
be  as  sacred  before  the  law  as  the  lives  of 
railway  passengers  ? 


A  strike  among  the  engineers  of  three 
London  firms,  followed  by  a  lockout  of 
one-fourth  of  their  union  hands  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Engineer  Em- 
ployers, followed  in  its  turn  by  the  strike 
of  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  such 
hands  at  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  has  virtually  put 


a  stop  to  engineering  work  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  occasion  of 
the  initial  strike  was  the  attempt  of  the 
union  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day  in 
the  city  of  London.  A  majority  of  the 
employers  granted  the  union's  demand, 
and  a  strike  was  ordered  at  the  three 
works  where  the  demand  was  refused.  As 
the  Society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
with  an  accumulated  fund  of  $1,750,000, 
was  back  of  the  strike,  the  strikers  could 
have  stayed  out  indefinitely.  But  the 
National  Federation  of  Engineer  Employ- 
ers took  up  the  cause  of  the  three  London 
firms,  and  ordered  what  must  be  called  a 
"  sympathetic  lockout."  The  members 
of  the  Federation  outside  of  London,  and 
a  majority  in  London,  had  no  grievance 
whatever  against  their  hands,  but  locked 
them  out  from  sympathy  with  the  three 
London  firms,  and  from  a  sense  of  the 
solidarity  of  capital.  The  Engineer  Em- 
ployers outside  of  London  reasoned  that 
unless  all  emp'oyers  stood  together  and 
checked  the  eight-hour  movement  at  its 
start,  it  would  soon  extend  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom. 


When  the  Employers'  Federation  had 
locked  out  one-quarter  of  their  union 
hands,  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  En- 
gineers accepted  the  action  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  upon  their  organization, 
and  withdrew  all  their  members  from  the 
works  of  these  employers.  By  reason 
of  their  great  reserve  fund  they  were  able 
to  offer  strike  benefits — fifteen  shillings  a 
week — not  only  to  their  own  members 
but  to  non-union  engineers  who  joined  in 
the  strike.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
strikers  has  reached  1 00,000.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  offered  its  mediation,  but 
both  sides  have  rejected  it.  Public  sym- 
pathy to  an  exceptional  extent  is  with  the 
men.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  great 
success  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  gov- 
ernment works — the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
testifying  that  in  the  two  telegraph  works 
where  eight  hours  have  been  substituted 
for  nine  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  work.  The  evident  small- 
ness  of  the  loss  to  employers  and  the 
evident  greatness  of  the  gain  to  the  em- 
ployees makes  the  disinterested  favor  the 
eight-hour  system.  To  alienate  from  the 
men  the  sympathy  thus  created,  the  En> 
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ployers'  Federation  has  urged  that  the 
union  is  really  striking  for  higher  wages, 
since  it  will  permit  "  overtime  "  work  at 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  extra 
pay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  union 
men  are  glad  to  work  overtime,  but  there 
is  just  as  little  doubt  that  employers 
arrange  to  have  very  little  overtime  work 
when  they  pay  for  it  at  a  higher  rate. 


Last  week,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Hon.  Philip  James  Stanhope  moved  a 
resolution  of  regret  at  the  inclusive  char- 
acter of  the  committee's  report  of  its 
inquiry  into  the  Transvaal  raid  and  into 
the  conduct  of  the  South  Africa  Chartered 
Company.  Mr.  Stanhope's  motion  includ- 
ed more  particularly  the  committee's  fail- 
ure to  recommend  the  taking  of  specific 
steps  regarding  the  admitted  complicity 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes;  it  requested  that 
Mr.  Hawkesley,  Mr.  Rhodes's attorney,  be 
summoned  before  the  House  to  produce 
telegrams  which  he  refused  to  show  to 
the  committee.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Hawkesley  had  openly  chal- 
lenged the  Commons  to  call  upon  him,  if 
it  dared,  for  these  dispatcher.  In  his 
speech  Mr.  Stanhope  expressed  a  desire 
— which  we  also  find  echoed  in  one  of  the 
"  Spectator's"  editorials— that  Mr.  Rhodes 
should  be  deposed  from  his  Privy  Coun- 
cilorship ;  he  also  wanted  the  charter  of 
the  South  Africa  Company  modified.  Mr. 
Labouchere  spoke  in  the  same  strain, 
remarking  that  if  Canada  should  be  raided 
by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  President,  Eng- 
land would  not  be  satisfied  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  treated  as  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
been.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  claimed  that  all 
the  rumors  alleging  complicity  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  exploded 
as  fast  as  they  had  been  produced.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  the  Liberal  leader, 
also  defended  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
adding  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  session 
for  the  committee  to  enter  upon  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  South  Africa  Company. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  his  answer 
to  his  assailants  was  his  action  at  the  time 
of  the  raid ;  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  com- 
mitted a  fault  about  as  big  as  a  statesman 
could  commit,  but  "  had  done  nothing  to 
affect  his  personal  character  as  a  man  of 


honor."  The  Government,  he  added, 
was  not  going  to  prosecute  Mr.  Rhodes, 
or  remove  him  from  the  Privy  Council ; 
he  had  been  made  a  Privy  Councilor  for 
his  services,  and  "  he  had  done  nothing 
since  that  dimmed  those  services."  Mr. 
Stanhope's  resolution  was  then  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  304  to  77.  The  committee's 
investigation  has  been  discreditable ;  the 
defiance  by  the  majority  in  the  above 
debate  adds  the  finishing  touch. 


The  outbreaks  and  uneasiness  in  the 
northern  part  of  India  have  assumed  a 
serious  form  in  two  places — at  Fort  Chak- 
dara,  near  Malakand,  some  forty  miles  from 
Peshawur,  which  is  an  important  British 
military  center ;  and  in  the  Tochi  Valley 
on  the  western  frontier.  Little  is  known  of 
the  actual  occurrences  in  the  latter  locality 
except  that  there  are  armed  bands  of  the 
disaffected  natives  led  on  by  religious 
fanatics.  At  Fort  Chakdara  the  fortified 
camp  of  the  English  forces  has  been  two 
or  three  times  attacked  by  the  tribesmen, 
and  they  were  repulsed  only  after  severe 
fighting,  and  a  loss  in  all  of  forty  men 
on  the  British  side.  On  Monday  news 
comes  that  the  Fort  has  been  relieved 
by  General  Blood  after  fierce  fighting. 
Malakand  forms  part  of  the  Chitral  dis- 
trict, and  through  it  runs  the  route  to  the 
north,  where  tbe  tribes  are  always  fierce 
and  uneasy,  and  often  break  into  actual 
warfare  on  slight  pretexts. .  Not  only  in 
this  part  of  India,  but  also  in  the  Bombay 
region,  agitators  have  been  for  months 
stirring  up  sedition.  In  the  Swat  Valley 
a  wild  fanatic  known  as  the  Mad  Mullah 
has  gathered  the  nucleus  of  an  insurgent 
force,  and  there  is  danger  that,  unless 
speedily  dealt  with,  this  force  may  grow 
into  an  army.  Even  in  Poona  and  Bom- 
bay several  arrests  have  been  made  of 
agitators.  The  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  the  Government  has  shown  neither 
tact  nor  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plaints growing  out  of  its  methods  of 
fighting  the  plague.  It  is  stated,  for 
instance,  that  two  thousand  natives  of 
Poona  (both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus) 
signed  a  protest  against  the  continual 
offenses  to  caste  and  race  prejudice  com- 
mitted by  the  officials,  and  that  no  atten- 
tion whatever  was  paid  to  the  remon- 
strance.   If  it  be  true  that  the  Mussulman 
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priests  have  deliberately  planned  a  revival 
of  fanaticism  and  race  hatred,  they  have 
chosen  their  time  well,  for  never  within 
this  generation  have  caste  prejudices  been 
so  aroused  as  within  the  last  year.  Hap- 
pily, there  are  no  signs  of  disaffection 
among  the  native  troops,  and,  small  as  are 
the  military  forces  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  danger  of  a  concerted  and 
extended  revolt  is  not  as  yet  alarming. 


Six  weeks  ago  The  Outlook  said  that  if 
Germany  is  to  have  any  freedom  of  action 
or  of  speech  under  the  present  Emperor, 
it  must  fight  for  it.  Prussia,  at  all  events, 
has  been  showing  some  fight,  as  is  seen 
in  the  rejection  last  week  by  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Diet  of  the  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  liberty-of-association  bill .  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  all  organized  po'itical 
action,  indeed  every  public  meeting,  was 
to  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  individ- 
ual police  officers — a  measure  abolishing 
civil  rights  and  political  freedom.  Instead 
of  the  liberal  liberty-of-association  bill 
which  he  had  promised  to  introduce, 
Prince  von  Hohenlohe  had  so  hedged 
the  measure  about  with  conditions  as  to 
make  it  a  backward  instead  of  a  forward 
step.  Political  societies  were  not  to  have 
the  concession  claimed  by  them — namely, 
liberty  of  association,  organization,  and 
assembly;  in  place  of  this,  freedom  of 
speech  was  abolished,  and  arbitrary  judg- 
ment given  to  the  police.  The  rejection  of 
the  bill  is  the  more  significant  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  do  not  include  one 
Socialist.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the 
attitude  of  the  crowd  outside ;  its  cheers 
were  given  only  on  the  arrival  of  some 
member  known  as  an  opponent  of  the  bill. 
The  outlook  is  not  promising,  and  Dr. 
Miquel,  the  new  Prussian  Government 
leader,  has  even  confessed  that  an  appeal 
to  the  country  (as  had  been  threatened  in 
Imperial  circles)  might  still  further  reduce 
the  Government  majority.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  bill's  rejection,  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic,  writing  to  the  New  Yoik 
"  Times,"  points  out  a  peculiar  and  pic- 
turesque circumstance : 

Curiously  enough,  this  was  the  last  sitting  in  that 
old  house  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been 
the  home  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  occasion  marks  a  parting  of  ways  in  German 
history,  for  the  rejection  of  this  retrograde  bill, 
even  though  only  by  a  narrow  majority,  was  the 


first  unmistakable  political  snub  for  the  Emperor 
in  the  heart  of  his  own  hitherto  blindly  loyal 
country,  and  in  a  gathering  which  no  Socialist 
could  invade. 


The  inquiry  made  by  the  English  House 
of  Commons  into  the  practices  of  money- 
lenders is  likely  to  lead  to  the  passage  of 
new  laws  for  the  prevention  of  usurious 
contracts.     Instances   were    brought    to 
light    of    money-lenders    charging  their 
"  clients  "  2,000  and  even  3,000  per  cent, 
per  annum.     A  dealer  who  confessed  to 
the  latter  charge  defended    himself   by 
saying  that  he  did  not  "lend"  money, 
but  "  sold  "  it,  taking  the  notes  of  his  pro- 
ttfgtfs  in  payment.     The  old  usury  laws 
in  England  were  abolished  long  ago,  under 
the  leadership  of  men  whose  watchword 
was  "science,"  but  the  abolition  never 
received  the  complete  assent  of  the  "  sen- 
timentalists."    Under  the  influence  of  the 
recent  investigations,  public  opinion  in 
England  has  come  to  the  side  of  the  de- 
rided faction,  and  is  well-nigh  unanimous 
that  contracts  obviously  immoral  ought 
not  to  be  legal,  even  it  the  victims  will- 
ingly pledge  away  their  future  for  the 
sake  of  temporary  relief.     In  our  own 
country  also — and  in  the  part  where  the 
curtailment  of  the  credit  system  would 
be  most  beneficial — a  similar  agitation  is 
going  on.     In  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  negroes  from  usurious  loans 
have  now  been  before  the  public  for  some 
time.     Instances  like  the  following  have 
been  verified  in  court :  A  negro  woman 
who  borrowed   five  dollars  upon  the  de- 
posit of   household   furniture,  and  paid 
two  dollars  a  month  for  three  months,  still 
owed  the  principal  of  her  debt,  and  was 
threatened  with  the  seizure  of  her  goods 
if  she  did   not  continue   the  payments. 
One  Charleston  lawyer,  who  sympathizes 
with  the  current  crusade  against  usury, 
points  out  in  the  "  News  and  Courier " 
that  the  first  evil  to  be  remedied  in  South 
Carolina  is  the  fruitful  occasion  of  such 
loans.    The  State  law,  he  says,  permits 
landlords  to  seize  and  sell  the  furniture 
of  their  tenants  in  default  of  rent,  and  the 
money-lenders  often  furnish  the  tenants 
their  only    refuge   against    still    greater 
evils.     He  tells  of  one  tenant,  engaged  in 
the  business  of  showman,  who  had  his 
entire  stock  sold  at  auction  during  his 
absence  from  the  city,  because  of  a  rent 
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claim  of  $25.  The  stock  had  cost  over 
$2,600,  and  brought  at  auction  less  than 
$200.  When  the  claims  of  landlords  are 
protected  by  laws  permitting  such  inhu- 
manity to  debtors,  the  extortion  of  the 
usurers  may  well  be  borne  until  the  greater 
evil  is  redressed.  But  both  evils  need 
redress,  and  both  are  practically  one.  If 
usurious  loans  were  forbidden,  and  if 
tenants  were  accoided  the  same  exemp- 
tions as  borrowing  merchants,  the  credit 
system  which  is  the  curse  of  the  South 
would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow. 


The  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  the 
miners'  strike  found  more  men  out  of 
work  than  at  any  previous  time.  The 
long-predicted  exodus  of  West  Virginia 
miners  actually  took  place  in  the  Wheeling 
district  the  middle  of  last  week,  and  while 
a  few  of  those  who  struck  subsequently 
returned  to  work,  the  strikers  remained 
strong  and  hopeful.  A  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic sympathy  was  brought  to  their  side 
by  a  signal  triumph  for  their  opponents. 
A  circuit  judge  named  Mason  granted  an 
injunction  preventing  them  from  assem- 
bling on  the  property  of  the  mine-owners 
or  the  roads  leading  thereto.  As  the 
roads  are  common  property,  and  the  right 
of  citizens  "  peaceably  to  assemble "  is 
guaranteed  at  least  against  Federal  inter- 
ference by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  judge  has  ex- 
ceeded his  proper  authority.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  was  appealed  to 
by  the  Miners'  Union,  but  that  official 
could  only  express  his  sympathy  with  the 
miners,  and  point  out  the  constitutional 
inability  of  a  Governor  to  interfere  with 
the  acts  of  the  judiciary.  At  Pittsburg 
the  conference  of  operators  reached  an 
agreement  respecting  cash  payments  of 
wages,  uniform  and  fair  methods  of  weigh- 
ing coal,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  agreement 
becomes  binding  only  upon  the  consent  of 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  operators.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  conference,  Colonel 
W.  P.  Rend,  of  Chicago,  denounced  the 
agreement  as  an  effort  to  "  bunco "  the 
miners.  He  was  willing  to  sign  such  an 
agreement,  however,  if  only  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  operators  did  the  same.  The  Labor 
Commissioners  who  have  been  assisting 
}/Lt.  De  Armitt  in  the  effort  to  establish 


this  agreement  express  hope  that  the  stipu- 
lated ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  operators 
will  sign.  Even  if  they  do,  however,  tnis 
will  not  settle  the  strike.  A  new  agree- 
ment must  still  be  made  between  operaton 
and  miners.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  miners,  they  are  bend- 
ing all  their  energies  to  get  Mr.  De  Armitt's 
men  to  join  the  strike.  For  several  days 
the  crusading  strikers  have  been  camped 
round  about  his  mines,  holding  meetings 
and  exhorting  his  men  to  lay  down  their 
picks.  To  some  extent — how  far  is  dis- 
puted— this  effort  has  proven  successful 


There  is  a  strike  now  going  on  in  New 
York  City  that  ought  to  command   die 
attention  of  every  mother.     The    "knee 
pants"   workers  have  struck  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.    The  leaders 
state  that  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
"  knee  pants  "  shops  are  sweat-shops — that 
is,  that  the  work  is  done  in  homes  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.     The  factory  inspection 
laws  forbid  the  manufacturing  of  garments 
in  homes  used  as  dwellings.     The  num- 
ber of  factory  inspectors  employed  in  New 
York  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  area  to 
be  covered.    The    present    strike,   with 
this  acknowledgment  of  the  violation  of 
the  law  from  the  workers,  is  a  proof  of 
advance  in  intelligence.     That  more  in- 
spectors are  needed  is  painfully  true;  but 
the  best  inspectors  are  the  workmen  and 
workwomen    who    see    the     connection 
between   the  sweating   system  and  low 
wages,  and  who  make  the  prevalence  of 
the  system  one  of  the  causes  of  a  strike. 
The  protection  of  the  purchasing  public 
lies  in  the  devising  and  the  accepting  of 
a  label  that  will  be  a  voucher  that  the 
garment  was  made  under   sanitary  con- 
ditions and  that  a  fair  price  was  paid  for 
its  manufacture.     Such  labels  have  been 
devised  for  bread,  cigars,  hats,  shoes,  and 
overalls.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  assur- 
ance should  not  be  extended  to  other  com- 
modities.    The  possibilities  of  deceit  are 
recognized,  but  this  danger  is  exaggerated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  system  and  those 
who  have  not  studied  its  application  to 
the  commodities  thus  protected.     There 
is  no  subject  that  affects  the  Nation  more 
closely  than  the  protection  of  the  home 
from  disease.     That  sweat-shops  are  an 
enemy  to  health  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
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Nation  from  the  economic  standpoint  can- 
not be  denied. 


In  the  Eastern  States  the  most  impor- 
tant political  question  at  present  is 
whether  the  Democratic  party  shall 
reaffirm  the  Chicago  platform.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  ex-Congressman  George 
Fred  Williams  seems  to  be  in  control  of 
the  organization,  it  is  generally  antici- 
pated that  the  National  platform  will  be 
reaffirmed,  and  local  anti-monopoly  planks 
added.  In  New  York  State  the  issue  is 
in  doubt — Senator  Hill  and  most  of  the 
old  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  opposing 
the  Chicago  platform,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  Democratic  voters  manifesting  unex- 
pected enthusiasm  for  it  In  Maryland 
a  similar  situation  existed,  with  the 
exception  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
appeared  to  be  more  popular  than  in  New 
York.  At  the  State  Convention  last  week, 
however,  Senator  Gorman,  who  favored  the 
gold  standard  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
personal  influence  among  the  country 
delegations,  in  preventing  any  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  other 
than  is  contained  in  a  vague  demand  for 
" honest  money;  the  gold  and  silver 
money  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  coin- 
age of  both  metals,  without  discrimination 
against  either,  into  standard  dollars  of 
final  payment  and  redemption."  This 
plank,  which  fails  to  specify  any  ratio  at 
which  the  coinage  shall  take  place,  recalls 
the  Democratic  National  platform  of  1892 
with  its  demand  for  "  the  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver,  without  discrimination 
against  either  metal  or  charge  for  mint- 
age." Inasmuch  as  the  National  Admin- 
istration elected  upon  this  plank  not  only 
failed  to  establish  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  but  put  a  stop  to  its  previous 
limited  coinage,  the  Maryland  plank 
adopted  last  week  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
signal  triumph  for  the  gold  faction  of  the 
party.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  silver  Democrats  would 
consent  to  a  change  in  the  ratio  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  case  free  coinage  at  the  old 
ratio  failed  to  restore  the  old  parity ;  but 
as  all  of  them  believe  that  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold  and  fall  in  the  value  of 
uncoined  silver  have  been  due  to  the 
change  in  the  law,  few  of  them  are  willing 


to  consent  to  a  change  in  the  ratio  until 
the  effect  of  restoring  the  old  law  has  been 
proven. 


Major  T.  W.  Symons,  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  has  just  made  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  "  the 
proposed  ship  canal  by  the  most  practica- 
ble route  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson 
River,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  trans- 
port the  tonnage  of  the  lakes  to  the  sea." 
This  examination  and  estimate  were  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1896,  and  the  report  is  of  special  interest 
to  grain-growers  and  shippers.  According 
to  it  there  are  three  possible  routes :  First, 
the  Oswego  route  from  Lake  Erie,  along  the 
Niagara  River  to  Tonawanda  or  La  Salle, 
thence  by  canal  to  Lewiston  or  some  point 
on  Lake  Ontario,  thence  by  the  Oswego 
and  Oneida  Rivers  to  Lake  Oneida,  thence 
to  the  Mohawk  River  and  to  the  Hudson. 
The  second  route  follows  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  third  route  follows  the 
first  route  to  Lake  Ontario,  thence  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  Ogdensburg  or 
near  there,  thence  to  Lake  Champlain, 
and  by  the  Champlain  Canal  to  the  Hud- 
son. The  report  recommends  the  first  of 
these  routes ;  to  build  such  a  canal  would 
cost  about  two  hundred  million  dollars, 
while  its  maintenance  would  require  an 
annual  expenditure  of  two  millions.  Major 
Symons  does  not  believe  in  the  military 
value  of  the  canal,  and  does  not  recom- 
mend its  construction  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment He  thinks  that  the  Erie  Canal, 
if  enlarged,  and  if  all  restrictions  upon  its 
use  be  removed,  might  give  many  of  the 
advantages  given  by  a  ship  canal.  The 
present  canal  should  be  enlarged  to  a  size 
sufficient  for  1,500-ton  barges,  making 
alterations  in  its  alignment  so  as  to  give 
a  continuously  descending  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  Major  Symons 
believes  that  through  freight  might  thus 
be  transported  at  a  lower  rate  than  by  a 
ship  canal  navigated  by  large  ocean  ves- 
sels. The  estimated  cost  of  this  enlarge- 
ment is  put  at  fifty  million  dollars. 


On  the  other  hand,  Western  shippers 
are  welcoming  the  decision  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  begin  enlarging  and 
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deepening  its  own  canals,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  those  which  over- 
come the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  the  rapids  of  the  upper  St  Lawrence. 
It  has  been  possible  for  very  small  vessels 
to  sail  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  without  breaking 
cargo,  but  nothing  with  more  than  nine 
feet  draught  can  get  through  all  the 
Canadian  canals.  The  same  problem  of 
bringing  inland  navigation  into  direct 
connection  with  Europe,  which  will  prob- 
ably necessitate  a  ship  canal  across  New 
York  State  some  day,  has  been  before 
the  Canadian  people  also,  and  they  have 
decided  to  make  their  waterways  avail- 
able for  ocean-going  vessels.  About  five 
million  tons  of  shipping  pass  through 
their  canals  each  year.  The  Government 
has  already  expended  more  than  sixty 
millions  on  the  canals,  and  proposes  to 
spend  ten  millions  more  in  deepening  the 
channels  and  enlarging  the  locks  so  that 
much  of  the  grain  and  timber  finding  its 
way  at  present  to  the  United  States  ports 
will  be  sent  preferably  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Europe.  It  is  now  decided 
to  deepen  the  connecting  channels  so  as 
to  allow  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  to 
pass  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  ocean. 


Lehigh  University  and  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  have  like,  causes  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  and  both  cases  have 
been  brought  to  public  attention  quite 
recently.  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  Maryland  last  week  decided 
that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to- 
gether with  some  other  creditors  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  did  not  have 
preferred  stock,  as  they  had  maintained, 
but  stood  on  an  equality  with  ordinary 
stockholders.  If  the  decision  is  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  University  will 
lose,  it  is  said,  about  $50,000  of  expected 
annua]  income.  With  Lehigh  University 
the  falling  off  in  income  has  come  from 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  stock  (from  60  to  20)  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Asa  Packer,  its  founder. 
The  cessation  of  dividends  has  reduced 
the  income  of  the  University  so  that  it 
has  been  forced  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
State  for  funds  to  keep  it  from  closing 
its  doors.    The  University  was  founded 


in    1865   by  Mr.   Packer;    its  buildings 
are  exceedingly  fine  ;  its  opportunity  for 
usefulness  is  broad ;  yet  now  it  would  be 
helpless  but  for  the  appropriation  of  $1 50,- 
000  just  given  it  by  the  State,  although 
the  securities  left  to  it  by  Mr.  Packer  in 
his  will  were,  at  his  death,  worth  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  besides  certain  rever- 
sionary rights.    The  University  has  been 
pre-eminently  devoted  to   technical   and 
engineering  instruction,  and  in  this  field 
it  has  done  excellent  work.     In  this  case 
the  loss  is  the  more  pitiful   because  Mr. 
Packer  was  equally  proud  of  his   rail- 
road and  his  university,  and  declared  his 
special  wish  that  the  two  should  be  con- 
nected in  interest.     The  lesson  to  future 
benefactors  of  institutions  of  learning  is 
clear :  such  institutions  should  have  their 
finances  conducted  as  a  trust  fund,  and 
the  stock  of  very  few  railroads  is  a  suitable 
investment  for  such  a  trust  fund. 


The  uninformed  reader  might  naturally 
suspect  exaggeration  in  the  title  "  A  State 
in   Arms  against  a   Caterpillar/'  which 
heads  Mr.  Fletcher  Osgood's  interesting  ac- 
count in  the  current  "  Harper's  Monthly  " 
of  the  campaign  in  Massachusetts  against 
the  gypsy-moth  and  its  product,  the  gypsy- 
caterpillar.    This  suspicion  vanishes  when 
the  reader  learns  that  this  war  has  been 
going  on  for  seven  years ;  that  scientists 
firmly  believe  that  if  vigilance  were  re- 
laxed this  pest  would  absolutely  destroy 
all  vegetation ;  that  it  is  mathematically 
demonstrable  that,  if  unrestricted  by  any 
cause,  the  increase  of  a  single  pair  of  gypsy- 
moths  could  in  eight  years   devour  the 
entire  vegetation  of  the  United  States; 
that  arsenic  and  similar  poisons  have 
practically  no   effect ;    that    the    g$psy- 
moth  will  bear   cold,  heat,  damp,  and 
starvation  with  provoking  vitality;  and 
that  the  birds  refuse  to  eat  the  eggs  or 
insects.    The   Massachusetts    Board    of 
Agriculture  keeps  a  uniformed  force  of 
men  at  work  in  the  infested  district,  who 
advance  under  command  of  minor  and 
major  officers  with  almost  military  disci- 
pline, through  the  woods  and  over  the 
farms,  examining  every  branch  of  every 
tree,  all  the   fences,  buildings,  rubbish- 
heaps,  and  the  like.    The  eggs  are  often 
closely  hidden,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
destroy.    Only  by  the  most  persistent  and 
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laborious  effort,  systematized  in  a  high 
degree,  can  any  impression  be  made  on 
tbe  enemy.  Altogether  forty-two  millions 
of  trees  have  been  inspected,  and  about 
four  billions  of  the  caterpillars  have  been 
destroyed.  The  moth  and  caterpillar  first 
appeared  in  numbers  near  Medford,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  were  imported  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  by  some  one  who 
believed  that  a  cross  between  this  creature 
and  the  silkworm  would  produce  a  hardy, 
fine  silkworm.  The  infested  country  in 
189?  included  220  square  miles;  to-day 
only  about  75  square  miles  remain  a 
prey  to  these  creatures,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  will  probably  be  utterly  exterminated. 
The  danger  to  the  whole  country  thus 
averted  by  the  intelligent  action  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  a  very  real  and  quite 
serious  one.  Tiny  and  contemptible  as  is 
the  individual  enemy,  when  he  is  to  be 
counted  by  billions  he  can  bring  drought 
and  ruin.  Indeed,  the  gypsy-moth,  Mr. 
Osgood  tells  us,  has  in  Russia  completely 
ravaged  a  territory  as  large  as  all  our 
Aflantic  States  put  together. 


The  Montreal  "  Star  "  publishes  some 
figures  of  interest  touching  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  projected  Australian  Federa- 
tion. The  total  debt  of  the  six  colonies 
amounts  to  nearly  $850,000,000,  whereas 
ai  the  time  of  confederation  the  debts 
of  the  four  Canadian  provinces  were 
about  $77,500,000.  The  gross  total  of  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  debts  is  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $375,000,000. 
The  Canadian  journal  declares,  however, 
that  the  Australian  colonies  are  much 
further  advanced  in  the  task  of  equip- 
ping themselves  with  the  furniture  of 
State  life  than  were  the  northern  provinces 
in  1867.  In  calculating  their  probable 
federal  expenditure  the  Australians  have 
prepared  an  estimate  providing  that,  in 
the  first  three  years  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  total  yearly 
expenditure  for  services  necessitated  by 
federation  shall  not  exceed  $1,500,000. 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  to  be 
paid  $2,000  each.  Seven  cabinet  minis- 
ters are  provided  for ;  there  are  fourteen 
now  in  Canada,  and  a  Solicitor-General. 
Instead  of  imitating  Canada  in  small  sal- 
aries and  a  large  Cabinet,  the  Australians 
have  set  the  Canadians  a  good  example. 


Civil  Service  Reform 
in  Earnest 

President  McKinley's  civil  service  or- 
der has  been  issued,  and  all  the  hopes  of 
the  spoilsmen  have  been  disappointed, 
and  ail  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  have 
been  realized.  Indeed,  the  reformers  have 
gained  beyond  their  hopes.  The  only 
modification  made  in  former  civil  service 
orders  is  one  exempting  from  the  classi- 
fied service  certain  internal  revenue  and 
custom-house  deputy  officials,  whose 
duties  toward  their  chiefs  are  partly  of  a 
confidential  character.  Even  here  the  new 
order  requires  that  the  appointees  shall 
pass  examinations  provided  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  to  insure  their  in- 
tellectual qualification  for  all  the  duties 
of  their  posts.  The  head  official  appoints 
subject  to  a  veto  from  the  Commission, 
instead  of  the  Commission  appointing  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  the  head  official.  With 
this  exception,  to  the  justice  of  which  civil 
service  reformers  assent,  the  scope  of  the 
reform  is  slightly  widened  by  the  addition 
of  sixty-five  small  custom-offices  to  the 
classified  service,  and  greatly  deepened 
by  giving  all  officers  within  the  classified 
service  the  protection  of  the  following 
order : 

No  removal  shall  be  made  from  any  position 
subject  to  competitive  examination  except  for 
just  cause  and  upon  written  charges  filed  with  the 
head  of  the  department,  or  other  appointing  officer, 
and  of  which  the  accused  shall  have  full  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  make  defense. 

This  order  does  not  take  from  the  heads 
of  various  offices  the  full  power  to  remove 
their  subordinates,  but  it  obliges  them  to 
state  the  reasons  for  a  removal,  and  to 
hear  the  defense  of  the  subordinate  before 
the  removal  is  made.  Further  than  this 
the  legal  protection  of  subordinates  ought 
not  to  go.  If  removals  could  not  be  made 
except  upon  charges  preferred  and  sus- 
tained before  an  outside  tribunal,  the 
Federal  offices  would  become  nesting- 
places  for  incompetency.  The  responsi- 
ble official  in  any  office  has  still  full  power 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  his  corps  of 
subordinates,  but  he  can  no  longer  dis- 
charge subordinates  except  on  the  ground 
of  their  inefficiency.  If  he  discharges 
them  for  partisan  reasons,  the  evidence  of 
this  will  accumulate  with  each  discharge 
made,  and  public  opinion  can  demand  his 
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removal  for  obvious  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  The  present  order  means  a 
great  restriction  of  the  spoils  of  office, 
and  a  great  extension  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  Federal  officers. 


The  Self-Education  of 
the  Republic 

A  peculiar  honor  attaches  to  the  truly 
self-educated  man.  His  parents  have 
been  hard-working  people,  too  busy  with 
the  bread-and-butter  problem  of  life  to 
have  time  to  attend  to  its  intellectual 
problems.  He  has  had  little  opportunity 
for  culture  at  home,  and  little  aid  from 
his  father  in  acquiring  culture  away  from 
home.  But  he  has  realized  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  has  determined  to 
obtain  it  He  has  begun  a  process  of 
self-education.  Like  Schliemann  or  Hugh 
Miller,  he  has  utilized  in  study  the  hours 
wasted  by  his  companions  in  doing  noth- 
ing. This  appetite  has  grown  by  feed- 
ing. He  has  laid  by  a  little  money,  has 
entered  school,  has  grown  more  and  more 
ambitious,  has  paid  his  way  through 
school  and  college,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
academic  course  looks  back  upon  his 
somewhat  prolonged  process  of  education 
with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  has 
won  its  honors  and  rewards  by  his  own 
exertions.  Doubtless  he  lacks  some  qual- 
ities that  his  more  cultured  companion 
possesses.  Doubtless  there  are  some 
crudenesses  and  immaturities  in  his  edu- 
cation which  are  escaped  by  one  born 
and  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has 
not  gained  more  in  intensity  of  purpose 
than  he  has  lost  in  losing  the  peculiar 
benefits  secured  in  the  process  of  uncon- 
scious acquirement. 

The  American  people  are  working  out 
for  themselves  a  somewhat  analogous  self- 
education.  Coming  to  this  land  when  it 
was  a  wilderness,  having  everything  to 
do — forests  to  fell,  land  to  clear,  fields 
to  till,  cities  to  build — they  have  not 
neglected  the  more  serious  problem  of 
mental  cultivation.  They  have  entered 
upon  the  work  of  self-education  with 
a  vigor  of  enthusiasm  and  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  augur  well  for  the 
future  of  democracy.     Their  public-school 


system  has  extended  from  New  York  and 
New  England  westward  and  southward, 
until  what  was  at  first  a  provincial  pecu- 
liarity has  become  a  National  character- 
istic. That  system  has  grown  from  the 
district  school-house,  with  its  curriculum 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  one 
that  includes  in  the  Western  States  uni- 
versities which,  both  in  equipment  and  in 
standards,  are  worthy  of  the  title.  There 
is  no  branch  of  learning — with  the  single 
exception  of  theology — furnished  by  pri- 
vate endowed  institutions  which  is  not 
furnished  by  the  State.  The  poorest 
have  admission  to  these  schools.  In  some 
States  transportation  is  furnished  for 
scholars  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
schools;  in  some  the  school-books  are 
provided.  In  the  South,  where  half  a 
century  ago  it  was  a  crime  to  teach  a 
negro,  the  schools  for  negroes  supported 
by  the  State  are  as  well  equipped  and 
well  taught  as  those  for  the  whites.  It  is 
estimated  that  sixteen  million  pupils  are 
gathered  into  the  public  schools  of  Amer- 
ica, in  their  various  grades. 

Our  public-school  system  has  passed 
beyond  the  stage  in  which  it  needs  to  be 
either  apologized  for  or  defended.  It  is 
no  eleemosynary  institution  in  which  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  a  charitable  com- 
munity for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It 
is  no  mere  preventive  of  crime,  prescribed 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  cheaper  to  teach 
children  than  to  police  adults.  Our  pub- 
lic-school system  is  based  on  the  broad 
principle  that  universal  suffrage  requires 
as  a  condition-precedent  universal  educa- 
tion; that  self-government  is  impossible 
without  self-education ;  that  a  State  which 
maintains  a  democracy  of  political  power 
must  be  founded  on  a  democracy  of  learn- 
ing ;  that  the  people  cannot  safely  assume 
that  they  are  wise  enough  to  govern  them- 
selves without  making  provision  to  ac- 
quire the  wisdom.  On  this  basis,  and  on 
no  other,  is  our  American  system  of  public 
education  established — the  right  and  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  its  rulers.  As  in  a  democratic  State  all 
the  people  are  the  rulers,  the  State  must 
provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  people. 
But  all  the  people  constitute  the  State ;  the 
people  must  therefore  educate  themselves. 

In  such  an  educational  system  there 
have  been  mistakes,  and  there  are  imper- 
fections.    We    have   not  clearly  known 
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what  we  were  doing;  the  world  never 
does  know  clearly  what  it  is  doing.  There 
has  been,  therefore,  no  uniform  architec- 
tural plan.  The  work  undertaken  has 
been  too  great  and  the  time  has  been  too 
short  to  justify  expectation  of  perfection, 
or  anything  approximating  perfection.  The 
population  of  the  country  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  pro- 
vide either  material  equipment  adequate, 
or  trained  teachers  in  number  sufficient, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth.  The  sys- 
tem lacks  in  unity,  supervision,  equip- 
ment, capable  teachers.  But  the  fact  that 
democracy  has  not  created  in  a  century 
an  educational  institution  for  the  all,  equal 
to  the  educational  institutions  which  in 
four  or  five  centuries  aristocracy  in  the 
Old  World  has  provided  for  the  few,  is 
small  ground  for  discouragement.  The 
fact  that  it  is  creating  such  an  institution, 
which  is  growing  with  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy, is  abundant  reason  for  encour- 
agement. Within  the  last  quarter-century 
the  growth  and  the  improvement  have 
been  equally  marked.  We  have  begun 
to  add  on  the  one  hand  the  kindergar- 
ten, on  the  other  industrial  training.  We 
have  enriched  the  curriculum,  improved 
the  text-books,  raised  the  standards,  trans- 
formed teaching  from  an  avocation  to  a 
profession,  centralized  authority,  and 
provided  experienced  and  able  superin- 
tendents. 

The  greatest  desideratum  in  our  public- 
school  system  is  the  development  of  its 
moral  and  religious  power.  By  moral 
power  we  mean  power  to  make  its  pupils 
recognize  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong ; 
by  religious  power  we  mean  power  to 
make  them  recognize  the  truth  that  these 
are  not  empirical  rules  of  conduct,  formu- 
lated and  enacted  for  convenience,  but 
are  all  applications  of  one  great  eternal, 
immutable,  divine  law.  The  old-time  dis- 
tinction between  the  secular  and  the  re- 
ligious is  untenable.  Even  a  factory  or  a 
bank  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully 
without  the  recognition  of  ethical  rules 
resting  upon  and  drawing  their  sanction 
from  eternal  and  immutable  law.  But  the 
school  is  more  than  a  factory  or  a  bank. 
Education  is  character-building,  and  the 
very  foundation  of  character  is  reverence 
for  law— not  for  human  edicts,  but  for 
divine  principles.  One  might  better  at- 
,  tempt  to  teach  a  sailor  how  to  navigate  the 


Atlantic  Ocean  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  north  star,  or  the  magnetic  cur- 
rents, or  latitude  and  longitude,  than  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  human  soul  how  to  navi- 
gate in  life  without  knowing  the  eternal 
laws  of  righteousness — eternal  because 
divine. 

If  the  State  has  a  right  to  teach  at  all, 
and  if  that  right  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  self-education  is  essential  to  self-gov- 
ernment, then  it  has  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  teach  all  that  is  necessary  to  self-gov- 
ernment The  citizen  must  be  able  to 
understand  his  fellow-citizen;  he  must, 
therefore,  be  able  to  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  spoken  and  written. 
He  must  be  able  to  communicate  with  his 
fellow-citizen ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  able 
to  speak  and  write  the  English  language. 
He  must  know  something  of  the  world  he 
lives  in,  especially  his  own  quarter  of  the 
world;  he  must,  therefore,  know  some- 
thing of  geography.  He  must  be  able  to 
transact  at  least  the  simpler  forms  of  busi- 
ness ;  he  must,  therefore,  know  arithmetic. 
He  must  know  something  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  that  he  may  not  repeat 
old  errors ;  he  must,  therefore,  know 
something  of  history.  He  must  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  great  thoughts  of  great 
thinkers,  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  true  leaders  of  mankind;  he  must, 
therefore,  know  something  of  literature. 

But  these  alone  are  not  enough.  Con- 
duct is  not  only  the  greater  part  of  life, 
it  is  almost  the  whole  of  government ; 
and  conduct  depends  upon  the  motive 
power  and  the  will.  These,  therefore, 
must  be  trained  in  right  directions.  The 
citizen  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  govern 
himself ;  he  must  next  be  able  to  co-oper- 
ate with  his  fellow-citizens  in  community 
self-government.  But  for  this  is  necessary, 
not  only  knowledge,  but  wisdom  ;  not  only 
wisdom,  but  wisdom  in  action.  "  Educa- 
tion," says  Professor  Huxley,  "  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of 
Nature,  under  which  name  I  include,  not 
merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men 
and  their  ways;  and  the  fashioning  of 
the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  har- 
mony with  those  laws.  For  me  education 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this. 
Anything  which  professes  to  call  itself 
education  must  be  tried  by  this  standard  ; 
and  if  it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will  not 
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call  it  education,  whatever  may  be  the 
for*e  of  authority  or  of  numbers  upon  the 
other  side."  This  enlarged  idea  of  edu- 
cation, as  including  "the  fashioning  of 
the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  har- 
mony with  these  laws,"  we  need  to  em- 
body in  our  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion ;  we  must  incorporate  it  in  our  laws 
and  constitutions  and  in  our  judicial  in- 
terpretations of  them;  we  must  inspire 
with  it  our  school  boards,  our  superin- 
tendents, our  teachers,  and  most  of  all  the 
parents  themselves. 

We  do  not  argue  for  catechetical  or 
denominational  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  in  or  out  of  school  hours.  De- 
nominational tenets  are  not  necessary  to 
good  citizenship.  Good  citizens  are  to  be 
found  among  Roman  Catholics,  Protest- 
ants, Jews,  and  so-called  unbelievers. 
We  do  not  argue  for  the  perfunctory 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Perfunctory  exer- 
cises of  any  kind  are  of  very  little  value. 
We  do  not  argue  for  devotional  exercises 
in  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  conduct  worship. 
But  it  is  the  business  of  the  democratic 
State  to  see  that  all  the  people  are  edu- 
cated in  all  the  elements  ot  character 
necessary  to  good  citizenship  in  a  self- 
governing  community,  and  this  includes 
fashioning  the  affections  and  the  will  into 
an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in 
harmony  with  the  eternal,  immutable, 
divine  laws  of  life.  The  State,  therefore, 
has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  teach  whatever 
truth,  to  maintain  whatever  discipline, 
and  to  establish  whatever  standards  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  is  high 
time  that  in  America  we  threw  off  the 
foolish  dread  lest  our  public  schools  should 
pass  under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  our 
equally  foolish  dread  of  every  teaching 
and  every  influence  labeled  religious ;  that 
we  accepted  frankly  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  State  has  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  train  the  motive  powers  and  the  will 
as  well  as  to  inform  the  intellect ;  that  we 
welcomed  in  the  school  curriculum  every 
branch  of  learning  and  in  the  school 
administration  every  personal  influence 
which  will  make  more  virtuous  as  well  as 
more  intelligent  the  sixteen  million  pupils 
whose  life  and  character  depend  so  much 
on  what  the  State  conceives  education  to 
be,  and  on  what  liberty  and  encouragement 


it  affords  to  those  of  its  representatives 
who  are  engaged,  on  its  behalf,  in  its 
name,  and  with  its  authority,  in  training 
the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic 


Frankness  with  Friends 

It  was  once  said  of  a  very  able  and 
noble  man  that  he  was  a  lion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  enemies,  but  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  combat  the  positions 
or  views  of  his  friends.  This  is  the  weak- 
ness of  a  generous  nature ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  weakness.  One  ought  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  one's  friends  as  frankly, 
honestly,  and  intelligently  as  with  one's 
critics.  In  the  matter  of  honest  dealing 
with  common  interests,  for  instance,  noth- 
ing is  safe  except  the  most  outspoken  and 
uncompromising  frankness.  The  com- 
passionateness  which  sometimes  inclines 
one  to  accept  a  friend's  point  of  view  in 
the  face  of  one's  better  judgment  is  almost 
invariably  calamitous  to  both  parties.  It 
often  happens  that  a  man  is  placed  in  a 
position  with  relation  to  his  friend  which 
compels  him  to  act  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment of  his  friend's  capacity  rather  than 
upon  the  judgment  of  that  friend.  Every 
man  has  his  limitations  and  weaknesses, 
and  when  those  limitations  and  weak- 
nesses are  in  any  way  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  a  question  they  ought  to  be 
taken  clearly  into  account  by  a  man's 
friends.  It  is  no  kindness  to  be  pushed 
into  a  place  for  which  one  is  not  fitted. 
It  is  no  kindness  to  be  allowed  to  have 
one's  way  when  that  way  involves  disaster 
or  disappointment  Real  friendship  is 
based  on  truth  and  nothing  but  truth — 
truth  always  expressed  in  the  language 
of  affection,  tenderness,  and  sympathy, 
but  truth  nevertheless.  It  is  kinder  to 
point  out  to  a  friend  that  he  is  not  fitted 
for  the  place  he  is  seeking  than  to  let 
him  secure  the  place  and  then  fail  in 
it ;  kinder  to  point  out  frankly  to  a  friend 
that  the  course  of  action  which  he 
urges  is  not  based  on  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment than  to  keep  silent  and  allow  him  to 
persist  in  it  with  the  certain  result  of  mis- 
fortune and  humiliation.  We  owe  our 
friends  the  kindness  of  entire  truthfulness ; 
we  owe  them  the  immense  help  of  con- 
plete  frankness.  If  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  appreciate  our  motives,  the 
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responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  not 
upon  us. 


Educational  Co-operation 

In  the  comparatively  rudimentary  stages 
through  which  society  is  still  passing,  only 
a  few  people  catch  glimpses  of  its  ulti- 
mate organization  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Public  politicians,  economists, 
and  statesmen  are  still  largely  dealing 
with  what  are  called  public  questions — 
questions  of  great  importance  because 
they  affect  general  conditions,  and  general 
conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  peoples.  But 
society  two  centuries  from  now  will  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  all  these  questicns 
are  essentially  secondary,  and  that  the 
main  end  of  a  high  order  of  civilization 
is  "to  train  generally  all  who  are  born 
men,  to  all  which  is  human ;"  that  is  to 
say,  to  translate  Comenius  liberally,  to 
make  life  rich,  full,  and  noble,  by  devel- 
oping the  highest  powers  of  every  person. 
The  ultimate  test  of  institutions,  social  con- 
ditions, laws,  art,  and  philosophy,  is  the 
educational  test.  What,  and  how  much, 
can  it  teach,  is  the  final  test  to  which 
everything  that  man  makes  or  does  must 
be  subjected.  When  the  better  time  comes, 
as  it  will  come,  the  whole  State  will  be 
organized  for  the  education  of  every  cit- 
izen born  into  it,  from  the  hour  that  he 
becomes  conscious  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
All  society  will  conspire  to  educate  every 
child  which  it  receives  into  its  commun- 
ion. It  will  be  a  long  time  before  this 
state  of  things  will  be  brought  about,  but 
it  is  high  time  that  the  initial  steps  were 
being  taken. 

One  of  those  steps  is  pointed  out,  not 
only  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  an  article 
on  "  The  Correlation  of  Educational 
Forces,"  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
"  Educational  Review."  The  principal 
educational  factors  in  a  community,  Mr. 
Dutton  says,  are  the  church,  the  home, 
the  school,  the  public  library,  the  news- 
paper, the  art  museum,  the  civil  state  with 
its  laws  protecting  life  and  property,  its 
provisions  for  health  and  convenience, 
and  its  orderly  conduct  of  civic  affairs. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  opportunities 


of  hearing  music,  the  operations  of  com- 
merce, the  miracles  of  science  as  applied 
to  transportation,  to  communication,  and 
to  travel.  It  is  no  idle  dream  to  believe 
that  the  time  will  come  when  every  one 
of  these  instrumentalities  will  be  used  for 
educational  purposes.  The  introduction 
of  no  new  element  will  be  required ;  it  will 
be  simply  necessary  to  change  the  point 
of  view  and  to  emphasize  certain  factors 
which  are  now  almost  entirely  passed 
over.  The  educational  factors  in  most 
communities  know  practically  nothing  of 
each  other.  The  church,  the  family,  the 
school,  the  government,  the  library,  act 
as  if  they  were  in  independent  spheres, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  substantially 
the  same  ends,  dealing  with  the  same  per- 
sons. The  church  has  been  rapidly  learn- 
ing of  late  years  what  its  educational 
duties  are,  and  it  is  beginning  to  discharge 
them,  but  it  is  only  beginning.  It  it  well 
to  recognize  the  need  of  co-operation  with 
the  school,  the  library,  the  art  museum, 
and  the  local  government.  The  schools 
have  kept  apart  by  themselves,  or  rather 
the  community  has  kept  them  apart  by 
themselves,  because  the  idea  has  gone 
abroad  that  education  is  a  technical  proc- 
ess, carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  cer- 
tain buildings,  for  a  specified  number  of 
years,  instead  of  being  the  universal  proc- 
ess which  is  the  chief  concern  of  every 
human  being  and  the  highest  function  of 
every  community.  The  close  relation  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school  has  been 
of  late  disclosing  itself  more  and  more 
clearly  to  a  great  number  of  parents  and 
teachers ;  and  the  organization  of  societies 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  parents  and 
teachers  into  closer  relations  with  each 
other,  and  persuading  them  to  assume 
consciously  their  mutual  responsibility 
and  to  act  together  intelligently,  is  one  of 
the  promising  signs  of  the  times  in  the 
educational  world.  The  time  has  come, 
as  Mr.  Dutton  points  out,  to  bring  the 
social  and  educational  forces  of  the  com- 
munity into  correlation,  and  for  many 
purposes  the  school  is  the  proper  center 
for  this  correlation.  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der  did  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  school  when  he  said  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly"  that  the  school-house  is  the 
center  of  community  life. 

Mr.  Dutton  does  not  leave  this  fine  and 
suggestive  statement  of  the  correlation 
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the  school  has  become  a  familiar  idea  in  brfng     SneFlooked  iU  and  worn,  and  it  was 

Brookline,  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  SUggested  to  the  mother  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
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ers  on  all  possible  occasions,  and  the  in-  Two  days  later  a  letter  came  saying, "  Thank 

telligent  discussion  of  the  questions  which  you  so  much  for  the  offer  of  a  vacation.     I 

interest  alike  parents  and  teachers  being  must  not  go  now,  as  I  got  work  yesterday, 

skillfully  employed  to  develop  a  common  "  will  lasV  ^i only  l^T           u       i 

interest    Parents  and  teachers  alike  have  l  cannot  ■*»*  *  ^5^^ 

i      i    a  *  .i    l.              j  *u^  want  to  go,  and  know  that  I  need  it     If  you 
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and  intentionally.     Local  history  has  been  jn  a  laundry;  she  fainted  the  third  day,  and 

systematically  studied  ;  the  fine  municipal  was  brought  home.    These  constant  revela- 

bath-house,   with   its   large  facilities  for  tions  of    unconscious    heroism    make     this 
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The  Lemnian  Athena 

fSee  Illustration  on  the  cover] 


FOR  many  years  the  Albertinum  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden  has  contained  two 
headless  marble  statues.  Twins 
they  were,  for  they  were  exactly  alike  and 
were  undoubtedly  copies  of  the  same  orig- 
inal. Archaeologists  recognized  a  resem- 
blance to  the  style  of  Pheidias;  at  all 
events,  there  was  undoubtedly  some  affinity 
with  certain  works  of  the  Pheidian  epoch. 
Though  the  statues  were  really  headless, 
one  of  them  was  capped  by  a  head  which 
did  not  belong  to  it ;  the  head  of  the  other, 
though  thought  by  some  to  belong  to  the 
statue,  had  been  sadly  damaged.  One 
day  an  expert  detected  some  resemblance 
between  the  original  part  of  this  latter 
head  and  an  exquisite  Amazon  head  in 
the  Museo  Civico  at  Bologna.  Some 
supposed,  however,  the  Bologna  head  to 
be  that  of  a  youth.  While  investigating 
the  various  types  of  Athena  (Minerva) 
in  Italy  in  1891,  the  great  archaeologist, 
Dr.  Adolf  Furtwangler,  also  struck  by  a 
resemblance  to  the  head  at  Dresden,  had 
a  cast  made  of  the  head  at  Bologna  and 
applied  to  one  of  the  statues  in  the  Saxon 
capital.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  it 
was  found  to  fit  exactly.  No  one  doubted 
then  that  the  Bologna  head  and  the 
two  Dresden  statues  had  their  deriva- 
tion in  the  same  work  of  art.  As  the 
main  bodies  of  both  statues  were  badly 
broken,  the  archaeologists  took  the  best 
portions  of  one  and  applied  them  to  the 
other.  Both  arms  were  gone,  but  from 
their  fragments  at  Dresden  and  from  the 
figures  of  Athena  in  a  like  posture  on 
vases  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries 
before  Christ,  it  was  easy  to  supply  the 
left  arm.  It  was  evident  that  the  right 
arm  was  lowered,  and  in  her  right  hand 
Athena  undoubtedly -held  her  helmet;  the 
left  arm  was  raised,  and  was  supported  by 
her  lance,  resting  on  the  ground.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  style,  Pheidias  is  known 
to  have  made  an  Athena — presumably  the 
Lemnian — with  no  helmet  on  her  head. 
The  sculptor  evidently  wished  to  represent 
the  Athena  of  peace,  not  the  Athena  of 
war.  Had  he  sought  to  give  us  the  latter, 
her  lance  would  not  have  been  in  her  left 
hand,  her  breastplate  would  not  have  been 
loosely  adjusted,  and  her  helmet  would 
have  been  on  her  head,  not  in  her  hand. 


The  remaking  of  an  old  statue  from 
scattered  fragments  is  in  itself  an  archaeo- 
logical achievement  of  the  first  rank ;  how 
infinitely  is  its  value  increased,  however,  if 
we  recognize  in  the  remade  sculpture  the 
most  beautiful  representation  of  Athena 
which  the  world  possesses,  and  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  a  famous  work  of  antiquity  1 
It  reproduces  for  us  with  fidelity  the 
form  of  the  bronze  Athena  by  Pheidias, 
which  stood  on  the  Akropolis  at  Athens, 
near  the  Parthenon.  The  statue  was  the 
offering  of  the  Athenian  colonists  of  the 
Island  of  Lemnos.  The  proof  that  we 
have  a  good  copy  of  a  great  original  de- 
pends not  on  other  similar  copies,  for 
there  are  none — no  statue  by  Pheidias, 
nor  even  any  copy  of  considerable  size, 
has  hitherto  been  authenticated.  The 
proof  depends  upon  the  exact  correspond- 
ence between  this  statue  and  the  little 
copies  of  the  Lemnian  Athena  on  gems 
and  coins. 

This  bronze  Athena  was  completed 
about  450  B.C.,  some  years  earlier  than  the 
Parthenon  itself,  or  perhaps  ten  years 
earlier  than  Pheidias's  great  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Athena  placed  in  the  Parthenon. 
Certain  details  of  the  breastplate  and  dra- 
pery show  the  change  of  sculpture-fashion 
which  occurred  at  this  period.  Far  be- 
yond mere  details,  however,  our  Athena 
is  simpler,  less  adorned,  more  natural ; 
the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  must  have 
been  richer  and  more  majestic. 

The  only  ancient  authors  who  mention 
the  Lemnian  Athena  are  Pausanias  and 
Lucian.  According  to  the  first,  it  was  the 
most  admirable  of  all  the  works  of  Phei- 
dias. Lucian,  more  discriminating  than 
Pausanias,  noticed  especially  "  the  outline 
of  the  whole  face,  the  delicacy  of  the 
cheeks,  and  the  beautifully  proportioned 
nose."  No  other  Athena  statue  has  a 
head  bearing  similarity  to  the  Lemnian, 
or  giving  a  greater  impression  of  mind. 
Not  only  has  it  all  the  indications  of  the 
best  period  of  the  Pheidian  epoch — the 
calm  features  of  the  face,  the  stately  grace 
of  the  posture,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
drapery — but  it  is  also  the  most  individual 
thing  in  Greek  art.  It  is  at  once  the  em- 
bodied religious  thought  of  Greece  and 
the  ideal  of  virginal  purity  and  power. 
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Joseph  Le  Conte 

The  American  Evolutionist  and  Teacher 

By  the  Rev.  William  Racier 


THE  life  of  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, covers  the  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion theory  in  the  United  States.  Four- 
teen years  before  Darwin  published  his 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  the  young  Georgia 
physician  was  reading  Richard  Owen's 
"Archetypes  of  Vertebrate  Skeletons." 
In  1850  he  left  the  Georgia  plantation 
and  became  a  private  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz  at  Harvard.  Here,  among  others, 
he  met  Asa  Gray,  Guyot,  Dr.  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  Perhaps  the 
brightest  star  in  that  constellation  was 
Agassiz  himself.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  species  was  then  the  problem  of 
science.  The  question  was,  "  Are 
species  transmuted  one  from  the  other,  or 
specially  created?"  Five  years  before 
young  Le  Conte  entered  Harvard  a  nota- 
ble book  appeared  entitled  "  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  by 
Robert  Chambers.  A  companion  work 
was  Lamarck's  "  Philosophic  Zoologique." 
Both  argued  against  the  special  creation 
of  species,  and  both  went  down  under  the 
shafts  of  the  naturalists  because  no  law 
was  discovered  in  support  of  slightly  dif- 
fering but  permanently  distinct  species. 
Agassiz,  with  the  most  prominent  natu- 
ralists of  his  time,  took  strong  grounds 
against  the  theory  of  transmutation.  No 
satisfactory  basis  had  yet  been  laid,  and  it 
remained  for  Agassiz  to  point  out  the  laws 
of  succession  in  embryology  and  geology, 
and  to  establish  their  identity.  In  accom- 
plishing this  work  he  made  the  theory  of 
evolution  possible,  for  "  without  Agassiz 
there  would  have  been  no  Darwin."  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  refused  to 
rear  the  superstructure,  because,  strangely 
enough,  to  him  evolution  was  materialism. 
He  left  that  work  to  Darwin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, including  his  pupil,  who,  with  a 
profounder  philosophy  of  life  and  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  with  the  scientific 
spirit  of  his  instructor,  has  since  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  constructing  the 
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theory  of  evolution.  Professor  Le  Conte, 
with  a  rare  tolerance,  defends  Agassiz  by 
saying, "  From  his  standpoint  he  was  right 
in  rejecting  evolution  as  conflicting  with 
still  more  certain  truth." 

In  1856  Le  Conte  gave  three  lectures 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  the 
"  Flora  of  Coal,"  in  which  he  made  certain 
classifications  necessitated  by  the  plant 
kingdom.  In  1859  Darwin's  "Origin  of 
Species  "  appeared.  A  controversy  which 
had  waged  around  this  subject  since  the 
days  of  Lamarck  was  considered  closed, 
but  Darwin's  startling  book  reopened  it 
Le  Conte  read  this  work  with  profound 
interest,  and  in  1869,  when  the  soldier 
had  supplanted  the  scholar  in  the  South, 
which  had  been  disrupted  by  the  war,  he 
started  for  California.  Horace  Bushnell 
preceded  him,  and  had  threaded  his  way 
on  horseback  through  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Sierras  seeking  a  site  for  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  was  finally  located  in 
Berkeley,  near  Oakland,  and  now  within 
an  hour's  distance  from  San  Francisco. 
In  this  new  community  he  resumed  his 
studies  in  biology,  and  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  entitled  "  Religion  and  Sci- 
ence." He  styles  himself  at  this  time 
"  a  reluctant  evolutionist. "  Subsequently 
he  revised  and  published  the  sixth  lecture 
of  this  series  in  the  "  Princeton  Review  " 
when  it  enjoyed  its  most  liberal  regime^ 
and  after  1875  confesses  to  his  enthusi- 
asm in  the  paraphrased  words  of  Paul, 
"Woe  am  I  if  I  preach  not  evolution!" 

In  1883  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
making  his  last  great  tour  in  the  West  and 
was  lecturing  in  San  Francisco  on  evolu- 
tion. Certain  pamphlets  prepared  by 
Professor  Le  Conte  w«?re  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  impressed  him  so  deeply 
that,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
East,  he  addressed  the  following  signifi- 
cant letter  to  Professor  Le  Conte : 

Sept.  8, 18K1 
fos.  Le  Conte  : 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  Day  handed  me  several 
pamphlets  containing  your  views  upon  van- 


PROFESSOR  JOSEPH   LE  CONTE 


ous  aspects  of  evolution,  for  which  I  desire 
to  thank  you  heartily.  They  are  just  what  I 
jieeded,  and  I  shall  not  content  myself  with 
reading  them,  but  shall  study  them.  I  had 
already  your  "  Geology,"  and  am  more  than 
£rlad  to  secure  these  additional  works.  I  in- 
close my  route  for  several  weeks  to  come, 
and  you  will  see  that  I  shall  have  leisure  in 
tlie  cars  for  much  reading  and  meditation. 
Jtfow,  will  you  allow  me  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  preparation  of  a  popular 
xxianual  on  evolution  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
general  reading  public,  and  also  for  acade- 
xxiies  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  ?  The 
veant  is  great,  and  every  day  growing  greater. 


No  one  can  adequately  perform  the  task  who 
is  not  at  once  a  trained  scientist  and  a  firm 
Christian.  Such  a  work  would  have  a  large 
circulation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  advan- 
tageous terms  could  be  made  with  eminent 
publishers. 

With  sincere  appreciation  of  the  work  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  cause  of 
sound  learning,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

In  his  reply  Professor  Le  Conte  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  prepare  such  a  work, 
consisting  of  three  parts  :  First,  What  is 
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evolution,  in  its  widest  and  its  narrowest 
sense  ?  Second,  What  are  the  evidences 
of  its  truth  ?  Third,  What  are  its  bear- 
ings on  Christian  beliefs?  "The  only 
difficulty/'  he  adds,  "  is  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  pressure  of  other 
duties."  Ic  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
Mr.  Beecher's  timely  letter  inspired  the 
preparation  of  "  Evolution  and  Religious 
Thought,"  a  work  which  has  become  a 
standard  text-book  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  numerous  admirers  of  Professor 
Le  Conte  may  be  interested  in  the  more 
important  facts  of  his  career,  and  a  de- 
scription of  his  personality.  He  was 
born  seventy-four  years  ago  on  a  Georgia 
plantation,  where  his  father  owned  two 
hundred  slaves.  As  his  family  name  in- 
dicates, he  is  of  French-Huguenot  de- 
scent. His  earliest  American  ancestor, 
Guillaume  Le  Conte,  left  Rouen  after  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  His  father  was  an  eminent  scien- 
tist, and  a  man  of  rare  power,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College,  and  a  student  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  Hosack.  About  1810 
he  settled  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  a 
county  noted  for  its  distinguished  men, 
named  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  colony  in  Georgia  to  raise 
the  flag  of  Independence  in  1776.  Here 
the  Le  Conte  boys  enjoyed  the  free  life  of 
the  cotton  fields.  A  large  area  set  apart 
as  a  garden  was  used  only  for  scientific 
purposes.  Savannah  was  forty  miles 
away.  In  this  botanical  garden  the 
boys  learned  their  first  lessons  in  science. 
John  Le  Conte,  who  died  in  1891,  was 
renowned  for  his  scientific  researches. 
Here  many  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of 
the  time  gathered  to  investigate  the  rare 
botanical  specimens.  Joseph  Le  Conte 
graduated  at  an  early  age  from  the  State 
University,  where  he  taught  several  years. 
Among  his  choice  friends  was  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

He  is  personally  most  attractive.  His 
delicate  but  well-knit  body  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fineness  and  tenderness  of  his 
nature.  He  retains  the  courtly  grace  of 
the  old-school  Southern  gentleman.  His 
temperament  is  nervous,  and  when  aroused 
under  the  utterance  of  some  great  thought, 
he  rises  into  an  eloquence  which  reminds 
one  of  the  higher  oratory  of  the   older 


South.  His  voice  is  high-pitched  and 
sometimes  piping,  but  never  tiresome, 
always  overflowing  with  a  certain  merrj 
tone.  His  kindly  face  has  made  him 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  people,  and 
he  is  as  much  at  home  among  the  work- 
ing-people of  his  neighborhood  as  with 
the  savants  of  the  schools.  He  is  first  erf 
all  an  instructor,  possessing  in  a  high 
degree  the  insight  and  sympathy  of  a 
great  teacher.  He  thinks  with  his  stu- 
dents, giving  the  most  careful  preparation 
to  every  class-room  lecture.  The  Univer- 
sity is  overcrowded  by  students  anxious 
to  attend  the  "  Le  Conte  lectures."  Some 
of  these  young  disciples,  who  love  this 
splendid  teacher  as  Garfield  did  President 
Hopkins,  and  as  the  boys  at  Rugby  did 
Arnold,  have  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
University  campus.  After  his  lecture  in 
the  crowded  class  room,  accommodating 
three  or  four  hundred  students,  the  white- 
haired  Professor  may  be  seen  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  young  men  and  women,  to 
whom  he  talks  with  the  kindly  patience 
of  a  father  to  his  children.  His  beautiful 
home,  presided  over  by  a  wife  to  whom 
he  owes  so  much  of  his  success,  commands 
a  view  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Mount  Ti- 
malpais,  and  the  Golden  Gate.  Itisi 
favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  Berkeley, 
and  its  hospitality  is  as  simple  and  gen- 
uine as  the  good  couple  who  have  just 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary, upon  which  occasion  Governor  Budd 
made  an  address,  and  President  Kellogg, 
of  the  University,  presented  a  golden  cup 
overflowing  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  California.  The  exercises  took 
place  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art  in  San  Francisco. 

In  Professor  Le  Conte  we  have  at  once 
the  analytical  learning  of  Darwin  and  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  Drummond  Thai 
which  has  freighted  his  thought  with  a 
religious  significance  beyond  that  of  his 
friend  Herbert  Spencer  is  his  profound 
conception  of  God  as  the  first  cause,  and 
evolution  as  His  reasonable  way  of  doing 
things.  No  American  has  done  more  to 
reconcile  evolution  with  religious  faith 
Our  ideas  of  God,  nature,  and  man  are 
rapidly  yielding  to  this  theology  of  theb- 
tic  science.  He  has  not  only  rendered 
service  of  incalculable  benefit  by  his  orig- 
inal investigations  in  biology,  but  by 
broadening  and    deepening   Darwinism 
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He  has  marched  in  the  front  ranks  of 
men  who  have  carried  the  fundamental 
principles  of  organic  evolution  up  to  their 
higher  offices.  It  is  a  long  distance  from 
Darwin  to  Romanes,  Drummond,  and 
Le  Conte.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Darwinism  and  evolution.  The  one  in- 
cludes the  two  factors  of  natural  and  sex- 
ual selection,  the  law  of  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest."  The  other  embraces  cosmic, 
chemical,  organic,  and  rational  evolution 
— a  sublime  teleological  system  which 
accounts  for  the  freedom  and  conscious- 
ness of  man,  and  unfolds  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God  in  the  natural  and  spiritual 
world.     (See  "Arena,"  April,  1897.) 

Perhaps  a  closer  view  of  Professor  Le 
Conte's  working  theology  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Reared  a  Congregationalist,  since 
his  student  days  in  Athens,  Ga.,  he  has 
been  a  Presbyterian.  He  takes  pleasure, 
moreover,  in  relating  that  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  every  church  in  Berke- 
ley, including  the  Unitarian.  In  philos- 
ophy he  has  been  classified  with  the 
Hegelians,  but  he  does  not  care  to  be 
classified,  preferring  rather  to  work  out 
his  own  philosophy.  Like  Darwin,  he 
once  had  the  ministry  in  view,  but  turned 
to  science.  He  has  the  theology  of  a 
Christian  evolutionist.  Caring  little  for 
ecclesiasticism,  he  holds  to  the  authority 
of  the  word  of  God  as  it  is  progressively 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  reaching  its  highest 
form  in  the  person  of  Christ,  who  was  at 
once  the  most  human  and  the  most  divine 


of  beings.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
methods  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the 
constructive  school,  and  underneath  all 
history  and  phenomena  he  finds  the  living 
God  who  is  progressively  manifesting 
himself  to  the  world.  Of  the  long  and 
beautiful  story  of  his  manifestation  Pro- 
fessor Le  Conte  has  told  in  a  modest  way 
some  important  chapters.  By  the  range 
of  his  thought,  the  rare  sweetness  and 
light  of  his  manhood,  and  the  accuracy 
and  insight  of  his  scholarship,  Professor 
Le  Conte  has  won  a  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Californians. 

David*  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the 
honest  rival  of  the  University  at  Berkeley, 
writes  me  the  following  estimate  of  the 
man  I  have  been  describing :  "  Dr.  Joseph 
Le  Conte  has  long  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  among  the  scientific  men 
of  this  coast,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  thoroughly 
trained  scientific  man,  with  much  of  the 
fine  spirit  of  his  early  teacher,  Agassiz. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  scholar  of  breadth  of 
horizon,  a  sane  and  acute  thinker  of  phil- 
osophic topics,  and  familiar  with  many 
branches  of  science,  literature,  and  philo- 
sophy outside  his  special  field  of  geology. 
He  is  best  known  to  the  public  by  his  rare 
gift  of  popular  exposition,  and  beloved 
by  all  students  and  colleagues  because  of 
his  sweet  Christian  spirit  and  the  gracious 
manners  of  a  'gentleman  of  the  old 
school,'  that  is  to  say,  of  a  gentle  man." 

San  Francisco. 
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By  John  Vance  Cheney 

What  was  said,  to-day,  where  the  good  folk  meet  ? 
Both  sermon  and  text  are  gone  from  me,  now ; 
Through  the  open  window  a  lay,  too  sweet, 
Came  drifting  in  from  the  linnet's  bough. 

And  yesterday,  as  he  leaned  on  my  arm, 

The  friend  of  my  boyhood,  what  did  he  say  ? 

He  brought  back  so  much,  and  I  keep  but  the  charm 

Of  the  poor  little  bloom  that  drooped  by  the  way. 

And  years  ago,  that  first  star  in  the  sky, 
Why  burns  it  not  yet  in  its  golden  place  ? 
One  chanced  to  look  up  as  she  passed  me  by, 
And  all  I  can  see  is  a  lifted  face. 


The  Master  of  Balliol1 


By  Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott 


THE  authorized  biography  of  Jow- 
ett  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis 
Campbell  seems  at  first  thought 
a  somewhat  lumbering  affair.  The  au- 
thors frequently  repeat  themselves ;  they 
violate  chronological  order ;  at  times  they 
seem  to  digress  from  their  proper  sub- 
ject. As  an  actual  fact,  however,  no 
more  systematized  biography  would  have 
been  likely  to  succeed  so  well.  For 
Jowett's  character  cannot  be  diagramed. 
The  secret  of  his  power — one  must  ques- 
tion whether  it  ever  really  discloses  itself 
— can  be  approached  only  indirectly,  un- 
methodically, by  apparent  haphazard. 
He  has  somewhere  satirized  his  own 
manner  of  teaching  by  quoting  the  "  ad- 
vice an  old  lady  gave  her  son :  *  Always 
speak  the  truth,  but  if  you  have  to  tell  a 
lie,  stick  to  it;  never  fight,  but  if  you 
must,  keep  your  thumb  outside  when  you 
double  your  fist* "  His  mind  was  a  micro- 
cosm, full  of  beliefs  and  prepossessions 
which  he  either  never  cared  to  reconcile 

1  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  7 'owett,  M.A., 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  By  Evelyn  Abbott. 
M.A.,  LX.D.,  and  Lewis  Campbell.  M.A.,  LL.D.  2 
vols.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $10. 


with  consistency  or  else  failed  to  do  so.  To 
borrow  his  own  mixed  metaphor — a  phrase 
pertinent  enough  for  the  idea  he  had  in 
hand — "he  put  down  his  thoughts  like 
sparks  and  let  them  run  together."  There 
was  nothing  that  displeased  him  more 
than  to  see  one  of  his  pupils  "  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  a  system."  In  after  life 
those  pupils  differed  from  one  another  as 
widely  in  their  points  of  view,  their  ways 
of  thinking,  their  manner  of  coloring  life, 
as  did  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  and  for 
much  the  same  reason.  For  Jowett,  like 
Socrates,  believed  that  the  function  of 
the  teacher  was  to  stimulate,  not  to  gratify, 
inquiry. 

One  might  put  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  the  secret  of  teaching  lies  in  eliciting 
the  pupil's  curiosity,  and  that  a  teacher 
test  elicits  curiosity  by  making  knowl- 
edge difficult  of  access.  Here  it  was 
that  Jowett's  natural  reticence  helped 
him.  It  enveloped  him  with  more  or 
less  of  mystery.  So  little  was  known  of 
his  family  that  "  it  used  to  be  jestingly 
said  that  he  was  like  Melchizedec,  *  with- 
out father,  without  mother,  without  de- 
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Photographed  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  George  Richmond,  R.A.  This  portrait  and  that 
on  the  next  page  are  taken  from  "  The  Life  of  Jowett,"  by  Messrs.  Evelyn  Abbott  and 
Lewis  Campbell,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


scent.'"  The  art  of  maintaining  long 
silences  was  native  to  him.  What  he 
had  to  say  he  had  the  skill  to  leave  half 
said.  His  criticism  even  of  such  mechan- 
ical matters  as  Greek  exercises  was  never 
minute,  never  detailed.  "  Somehow,"  so 
Mr.  Campbell  testifies,  "  his  merely  say- 
ing of  a  copy  of  iambics,  *  That  is  not  so 
Greek  as  the  last  you  did/  had  the  effect 
of  sending  one  off  upon  a  quest  of  higher 
excellence,  the  craving  for  which  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  at  once." 

Much  of  this  stimulus  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  toward  every  subject  which  in- 
terested him  at  all,  Jowett  maintained  an 
inquiring  mood.  His  mind  was  never 
closed  to  further  considerations,  to  after 
thought,  to  deeper  reflection.  His  most 
sententious  speeches  were  apt  to  be  ques- 
tions— and  questions  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  form.  His  judgment  he  held  in  sus- 
pense.    But,  unlike   most  persons   who 


never  made  up  their  minds,  he  kept  his 
critical  faculties  active,  his  interest  alert. 
"  I  think,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  that  the  world  requires  infinitely  more 
courage  and  infinitely  more  caution  than 
it  possesses  at  present."  In  his  corre- 
spondence with  Dean  Stanley  appears  a 
sentence  even  more  characteristic  because 
more  personal.  "  We  must  act  boldly," 
he  asserts,  "  and  feel  the  world  around  us 
as  the  swimmer  feels  the  resisting  stream." 
In  his  union  of  repose  of  manner,  judicial 
balance  of  mind,  and  intellectual  energy 
lay  extraordinary  power,  all  the  stronger 
for  being  unobtrusive.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  students  of  Balliol  caught  some- 
thing of  his  spirit. 

His  tutorial  labors  weie  prodigious. 
The  door  of  his  study  was  open  till  late 
in  the  night  to  whoever  would  seek  him. 
There,  as  he  brooded  over  his  fire,  he 
conducted   instruction   as  informal,  and, 
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one  is  tempted  to  add,  as  personal,  as 
that  of  Socrates.  It  was  this  taciturn, 
intimate  work  which  finally  established 
for  him  his  position  at  Oxford.  What- 
ever weight  may  be  attached  to  his 
theological  writings,  his  professorial 
lectures,  his  sermons,  or  his  work  as  an 
administrator,  it  may  probably  be  safely 
said  of  him,  as  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  essential  elements  of  his  success 
came  out  most  clearly  in  his  conversa- 
tions. Unfortunately,  Jowett  had  no 
Bos  well,  and  the  modern  student  of  him 
must  turn,  as  the  next  resort,  to  his 
correspondence  and  the  inadequate  remi- 
niscences of  his  friends.  Each  of  these 
sources,  however,  discloses  what  the 
manner  of  his  teaching  was.  No  one 
has  better  phrased  it  than  Lord  Farrer. 
"  Indeed,"  he  writes,  "  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  characterize  in  a  few  words  the  effect 
which  Jowett's  personality  had  upon  me 
through  life,  in  our  latest  visits  to  one 
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another,  as  well  as  in  those  early  days  ai 
Balliol,  I  should  say  that  it  was  stimulat- 
ing rather  than  formative.  His  instruc- 
tion was  not  the  explanation  of  a  system 
of  thought  or  the  communication  of  cut- 
and-dried  propositions,  but  the  opening 
of  a  vista  which  you  were  to  follow  up 
yourself.  He  had  the  Socratic  art  of 
saying  to  youthful  eagerness,  *  Are  you 
sure  you  are  right  ?'  but  of  saying  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  develop  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  He  discouraged  dog- 
matism, he  encouraged  thought" 

Some  one  has  said  of  Socrates's  father 
that  he  had  the  habit  of  dropping  into 
indigence  without  seeming  to  mind  it. 
A  similar  shaft  of  wit — if  one  could  find 
the  archer — might  be  directed  against 
Jowett's  father.  The  good  man  was  one 
of  those  agreeable  failures  in  life  who  are 
interested  in  pretty  much  everything  but 
the  business  in  hand.  To  quote  Mr. 
Campbell,   "his  mind  was   like  an   eye 
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which  cannot  be  focused  upon  nearer 
objects."  The  foible  of  the  father  was 
transformed  to  a  merit  in  the  son.  De- 
voted as  Jowett  was  to  the  interests  of 
Oxford  and  pre-eminently  of  Balliol,  he 
had  an  outlook  upon  life.  The  worldli- 
ness  with  which  Jowett  was  sometimes 
charged  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his 
existence — veiled  often  in  quiet  humor — 
that  men's  natures  should  not  be  sub- 
dued to  what  they  worked  in,  even  when 
that  work  were  carried  on  in  so  excellent 
a  place  as  Oxford.  Not  only  did  he  in- 
sist that  learning  should  not  be  dissevered 
from  teaching,  and  that  learning  without 
thought  or  imagination  was  worse  than 
useless;  he  always  persisted  in  judging 
his  pupils  as  men,  never  exclusively  as 
students  of  any  sort,  and  directed  their 
university  course  with  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  what  were  likely  to  be  the  prac- 
tical exigencies  of  their  graduate  life  in 
the  outer  world.  Often  his  hospitable 
dinners  seived  as  the  means  of  introdu- 
cing aspirants  for  the  proiessions  of  law  or 
medicine  to  notable  practitioners.  He 
tried — at  times  with  quaint  incongruity — 
to  set  the  undergraduates  an  example  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  though  he  forgot 
to  imitate  its  selfishness.  He  took  a 
parental  interest  in  the  manners  of  the 
Balliol  student ;  for  such  deficiencies  as 
self-consciousness  and  shyness  were  often, 
he  asserted,  as  ruinous  to  one's  prospects 
as  were  vices  themselves.  At  times  he 
pushed  his  interest  in  the  character  of  his 
pupils,  old  and  new,  so  far  beyond  the 
conventional  academic  bounds  as  to  be 
somewhat  pragmatical ;  but  he  was  so  sen- 
sible and  so  sympathetic  in  thinking  out 
his  advice,  so  discreet  in  phrasing  it,  and 
so  evidently  ready  to  accept  any  courteous 
disregard  of  it,  that  where  he  was  most 
pragmatical  he  was  apt  to  be  most  charm- 
ing. 

That  his  advice  was  thoroughly  re- 
spected as  well  was  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  based  on  faith  in  a 
man's  better  self.  This  faith  always  un- 
derlay his  teaching.  Often  he  appealed 
to  a  higher  motive  and  succeeded,  where 
another  man  might  have  appealed  to  a 
lower  motive  and  failed.  An  odder  ex- 
ample of  this  method  could  hardly  be 
found  than  the  cure  he  administered  to  a 
young  girl  addicted  to  slang.  "  He  in- 
sisted," so  says  the  biography,  "  on  giving 


her  a  shilling  every  time  she  used  the  word 
1  awfully,'  and  so  shamed  her  out  of  the 
habit."  His  faith,  however,  was  reticent ; 
it  was  implied.  He  had  nothing  in;  com- 
mon with  those  gushing  optimists  who 
appeal  to  petty  vanities  in  the  guise  of 
something  higher,  and  then  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  play  upon  the  nobler 
motives  of  their  victims.  Gentle,  at  times 
almost  feminine  in  manner,  optimistic  in 
his  faith,  he  was  pre-eminently  virile,  un- 
demonstrative, well  poised. 

When,  in  1870,  Jowett  became  Master 
of  Balliol,  he  was  enabled  in  a  measure  to 
impress  his  personality  upon  the  general 
management  of  the  college,  as  before,  in 
his  teaching,  he  had  impressed  it  upon 
his  pupils  individually.  During  the  four 
years  in  which  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University — its  practical  head— he 
still  retained,  as  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  his  work,  a  certain  personal  and 
even  intimate  tone  and  feeling.  His  admin- 
istration both  of  the  college  and  of  the 
university  was,  like  his  teaching,  primarily 
stimulating,  only  secondarily  formative. 
Even  those  attempts  of  his  which  failed 
of  their  immediate  objects  served  as  well 
as  any  to  put  new  life  into  Oxford,  to 
broaden  its  horizon,  to  increase,  its  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  outer 
world.  In  matters  of  detail  he  often  tried 
to  include  within  one  plan  incompatible 
advantages,  to  reconcile  diverse  ideals 
which  no  man  could  reconcile  ;  but,  while 
he  often  puzzled  his  subordinates,  he 
never  disheartened  them.  His  tact  as 
Master  and  Vice-chancellor  had  the  same 
idiosyncratic  quality  which  in  his  per- 
sonal conversations  mystified  his  friends 
even  while  it  won  them.  His  administra- 
tion was  distinguished,  not  by  the  specific 
things  he  accomplished  for  the  university, 
though  they  were  many  and  significant, 
but  by  the  fact  that  he  inspired  Balliol  in 
large  measure,  and  Oxford  in  very  appre- 
ciable measure,  with  his  own  feeling  for 
life,  and  that  his  inspiration  was  perma- 
nent. To  come  under  his  influence  was 
always  to  remain  under  it.  As  one  of  his 
old  pupils  has  said,  "  While  he  lived,  one 
always  felt  that  a  little  of  the  undergradu- 
ate hung  about  one."  If  he  could  be 
characterized  in  one  word — and  that 
is,  indeed,  most  difficult — it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  term  than  "  Coun- 
selor." 


AMELIA  CHAPMAN   THORP 


From  the  pastel  portrait  by  Mr   Edward  Clifford,  of  London.    Mr.  Clifford  is  well  known  as  an  •""^'JJ* 
painter;  his  drawing  and  color  have  been  most  favorably  criticised  by  Mr.  Ruskin.    The  portrait  hangs  is  the  duw 
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for  The  Outlook  by  Messrs.  Pach  Brothers,  of  Cambridge, 
large  measure  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Thorp. 
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The  Cambridge  Conferences 


By  Mrs.  Ole  Bull 


IN  circular-letters  sent  out  last  year  to 
a  selected  list  of  university  professors, 
students,  and  others  interested,  in- 
vitations were  extended  for  membership 
in  conferences  to  be  held  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  ethics,  religion,  and 
philosophy  during  the  six  months  from 
November,  1896,  to  May,  1897,  in  my 
house  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  An  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  some  three  hundred 
resulted,  including'  eminent  professors  of 
the  vicinity  and  country,  clergymen,  divin- 
ity students,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe — the 
ablest  being  among  the  first  to  respond. 
No  fees  or  expenses  were  to  be  met  by 
professional  members,  and  no  work  on 
the  part  of  members  was  asked  or  pledged. 
Work  already  done  in  the  universities  and 
schools  was  not  trespassed  upon,  nor  was 
it  intended  to  compete  with  such  formal 
teaching.  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  then  and  for  fifteen  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ethical  Association  of  that 
city,  and  lecturer  for  the  School  of  Political 
Science  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  accepted  the 
direction  of  the  Conferences. 

It  was  delightful  that  the  good  friend 
of  the  Director,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
of  the  University  of  California,  who  had 
been  among  the  first  to  accept  member- 
ship, was  able  to  give  the  opening  one  of 
the  course  of  twenty-five  Sunday  after- 
noon lectures  before  the  Conferences. 
His  subject,  "  The  Relation  of  Biology  to 
Philosophy,"  but  faintly  suggests  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  his  lecture,  which 
will  be  ever  memorable  to  those  who  heard 
it,  for  its  philosophical  insight  and  lucid- 
ity. Southern  warmth,  Western  generos- 
ity, and  high  breeding  lent  to  his  winning 
personality  a  charm  that  seemed  to  pervade 
the  entire  series.  Professor  Le  Conte's 
address  set  the  keynote  of  the  season — a 
note  above  and  below  which  could  be 
ranged  all  the  deep,  immortal  question- 
ings of  humanity,  past  and  present 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  programme, 
twenty-one  Wednesday  afternoon  confer- 
ences, and  some  seventy  discussions,  class, 


and  special  evening  .  meetings,  were  ar- 
ranged in  response  to  the  call  of  members 
and  their  friends,  the  attendance  increas- 
ing as  the  season  advanced. 

Professors  and  students  shared  in  the 
discussions.  Intellectually  honest  expres- 
sions of  professional  and  personal  opin- 
ions, informally,  courteously,  but  always 
frankly  offered,  became  the  rule.  This 
was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fitness,  early 
demonstrated,  of  the  Director  for  the 
conduct  of  such  Conferences.  The  home 
atmosphere  proved  an  acceptable  setting 
to  the  Conference  members,  and  no 
unpleasant  advantage  was  taken  of  lit- 
erally open  doors,  and  hospitality  ex- 
tended, when  possible,  to  the  friends  of 
members. 

The  few  open  dates  of  the  formal 
programme  were  quickly  and  most  happily 
filled — in  two  instances  by  friends  and 
members  of  the  Conferences,  Colonel 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higgimon  and  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Royce,  through  the  desire 
awakened  to  present  views  called  out  by 
papers  already  given  early  in  the  season. 
They  appeared,  as  Colonel  Higginson 
characteristically  remarked,  "by  mutual 
invitation  of  speaker  and  Director." 

The  household,  adapted  somewhat  from 
an  experience  of  visits  to  college  settle- 
ments— that  is,  made  up  of  members 
interested  in  the  work — found  the  visits 
of  guests  from  a  distance  an  extremely 
pleasant  feature.  The  Oriental  guests, 
we  trust,  were  made  to  realize  the  sym- 
pathy that  lies  back  of  all  human  needs 
and  feeling,  behind  the  differentiations  of 
formal  thought  and  custom.  They  them- 
selves proved  of  value  to  the  home  life, 
enriching  it  mentally,  as  the  material 
comforts  and  artistic  products  of  the  East 
materially  enrich  the  average  modern 
home.  Letters  received  from  guests,  Jew, 
Heathen,  Christian — from  those  who  pre- 
sented the  various  cults  and  philosophies 
of  the  programme — assure  us  that  their 
brief  stay  and  sympathetic  audiences 
were  of  great  mutual  benefit  As  the 
acquirement  of  each  new  language  en- 
riches the  knowledge  of  one's  own,  so  we 
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of  the  household  came  to  feel  that  the 
eloquent,  earnest  presentation  of  each 
special  topic  either  threw  new  light  upon 
the  problems  treated,  correcting  pre- 
vious misunderstandings  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge,  or  lent,  by  means  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  respectful  courtesy  of  per- 
sonal contact,  a  fuller  significance  to  the 
settled  convictions  of  each  listener.  The 
perception  of  a  unity  back  of  all,  a  human 
dependence  on  the  Unsearchable,  was 
necessarily  the  final  outcome  to  which 
each  serious  topic  was  reduced  by  means 
of  the  discussions,  lasting  two  hours,  and 
held  on  Monday  evenings.  ,  Often  a 
happy  thrill  of  surprise  was  evident 
throughout  the  audience  as  new  mental 
furnishings  or  the  beautiful  products  of  a 
glorified  life  were  offered  in  the  exem- 
plars of  faiths  and  philosophies,  foreign 
still  to  many,  or  familiar  only  in  the  way 
of  unconscious  assimilation  through  such 
of  our  own  sympathetic  scholars  and 
divines  as  Emerson,  James  Freeman 
Clark,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  others.  The 
Director  acknowledged  the  faithful  and 
generous  cooperation  and  stimulus  of 
professors  and  students,  to  be  kindly 
extended  also  to  a  season  that  it  is  hoped 
will  follow : 

Of  the  valuable  papers  read,  it  is  in- 
tended to  publish  in  book  form  a  few 
given  to  us  and  especially  related  to  each 
other,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
season's  work. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  my  home — 
in  memory  of  its  former  members  now  in 
the  unseen  world — associated  with  a  sea- 
son of  work  and  intercourse  that  had 
nothing  to  mar  its  rare  unity  and  charm. 
This  result  was  brought  about  by  the 
friendly  co-operation  and  courtesy  of  all 
who  shared  the  bounty  of  our  best  and 
busiest  teachers,  men  and  women  who 
honored  us  by  their  hearty  faith  in  the 
undertaking,  thus  making  it  from  the 
beginning  an  assured  success.  The  ap- 
pended programme  will  show  the  wide 
scope  of  the  general  plan  and  the  variety  of 
subjects  treated  by  speakers  of  all  schools 
of  thought : 

SUNDAYS— 4  P.M. 

Nov.  8,  1896.  Opening  Meeting.  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of 
California.    "  Relation  of  Biology  to  Philosophy." 

Nov.  15.  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  M.A.,  Director 
of  the  Conferences.    ♦♦Origin  of  Ethical  Ideas," 


Nov.  22.  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  Ph-D-,  of 
Harvard  University.    "  The  Problem  of  Job." 

Nov.  29.  The  Swami  S&radananda,  of  India. 
"  Ethical  Ideas  of  the  Hindus." 

Dec.  6.  Rev.  William  Rounseville  Alger.  **  The 
Rational  Origin  of  the  Categorical  Imperative, 
and  Law  of  its  Distributive  Operation.0 

Dec.  13.  Mr.  Jehanghier  D.  Cola,  of  Bombay, 
India.    "  Ethics  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Parsis." 

Dec.  20.  Rev.  Charles  Carroll  Everett,  D.D-, 
Dean  of  Harvard  Divinity  School.  "  Reason  aad 
Instinct." 

Jan.  3,  1897.  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson.  MTke 
Problem  of  the  Prometheus,  and  Greek  Messianic 
Ideas." 

Jan.  10.  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgm- 
son,  President  of  the  Free  Religious  Association. 
"  A  World  Outside  of  Science :  An  Intuitional 
View  of  the  Basis  of  Ethics." 

Jan.  17.  Rev.  F.  1 1  liberty  James,  of  Englaad. 
"  Ethics  of  the  Chinese  Sages." 

Jan.  24.  Mr.  William  M.  Salter,  of  Philadelphia. 
"  The  Cause  of  Ethics  :  An  Interpretation  of  the 
*  Ethical  Movement.' " 

Jan.  31.  Professor  James  II.  Hyslop,  Ph.D.,  of 
Columbia  University.  "  Ethics  of  die  Greek 
Philosophers." 

Feb.  7.  The  Rev.  Merle  St  Croix  Wright,  of 
New  York.  "  Ethics  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans." 

Feb.  14.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  "  Hull  House," 
Chicago.  "  Ethical  Survivals  in  City  Immorality." 

Feb.  21.  Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  D.D.,  of 
Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York.  u  Ethics  of  the 
Jews." 

Feb.  28.  Professor  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Ph.D.,  of 
Tufts  College.    "  Relation  of  Phytics  to  Ethics." 

Mar.  7.  Mr.  Z.  Sidney  Sampson,  President  of 
the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.  "  Ethics  of 
the  Mohammedans." 

Mar.  14.  Mr.  George  D.  Ayers,  of  Boston. 
"  Ethical  Aspect  of  the  Theosophical  Movement." 

Mar.  21.  Professor  Crawford  Howell  Toy, 
D.D.,  of  Harvard  University.  "  Ethics  of  the 
New  Testament." 

Mar.  28.  Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson,  of 
Boston.    "  Ethics  of  the  German  School.** 

Apr.  4.  The  Anagarika  H.  Dhaxmapela,  of  Cey- 
lon.   "  Ethics  of  Buddhism." 

Apr.  11.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Underwood*  of  Chi- 
cago.   "Utilitarian  Ethics." 

Apr.  18.  Professor  Josiah  Royce*  Ph.D.,  of 
Harvard  University.  "  The  Philosophical  Inter- 
pretation of  Evolution." 

Apr.  25.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.    "  Ethics  of  Evolution.** 

WEDNESDAYS — 4  P.M. 

Dec.  2,  1896.  Mrs.  Ruth  Gibson,  Preskkat 
Medford  Women's  Club.  "  Swedenborg's  Coa- 
tributions  to  Science." 

Dec.  9.  Mr.  Charles  Malloy,  of  Waltham. 
<*  Emerson's  Conception  of  prayer.* 
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THE   NORWEGIAN    ROOM 
Adapted  from  the  None  peasant  living-rooms,  with  paneled  walls,  Ion?  bench,  and 
the  table  before  the  bench,  corner  fireplace,  old  carved  chairs,  corner  cupboard,  ham- 
mered iron-bound  chest,  old  brasses,  and  with  a  carved  inscription  in  Norse  from  the 
Psalms  over  the  door.  :W 


Dec.  16.  Mrs.  Lydia  Fuller  Dickinson,  of  St. 
Louis.    "  Swedenborg's  Philosophy  of  Duality." 

Dec  30.  Mrs.  Lydia  Fuller  Dickinson.  "  Swe- 
denborg's Philosophy  of  Marriage  and  Mother- 
hood." 

Jan.  6,  1897.  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Mitchell,  President 
of  "  The  Round  Table,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  "The 
Philosophy  of  Goethe." 

Jan.  13.  Mrs.  Sara  G.  Farwell,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.    "  Individuality." 

Jan.  20.  Mrs.  Ruth  Gibson.  "Swedenborg's 
Science  of  Correspondences  and  Degrees." 

Jan.  27.  Mrs.  Ednah  Dow  Cheney,  of  Jamaica 
Plain.    "Anne  Hutchinson,  and  the  Relation  of 
Her  Ideas  to  Later  New 
England  Thought." 

Feb.  3.  Dr.  Lewis  G. 
Janes.  "  Samuel  Gorton : 
A  Philosopher  of  Our  Col- 
onial Period." 

Feb.  10.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel M.  Crothers.  "  Shelley, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Revolt." 

Feb.  17.  Mr.H.E.Cush- 
man  (Harvard  University). 
"  Casuistry :  A  Study  in 
Ethics." 

Feb.  24.  Mr.  Frank  Rus- 
sell, of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum. "  Social  Life  and 
Customs  of  the  Athabas- 
can Indians." 

Mar.  3.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Henry  Allen,  D.D.  "Co- 
pernicus :  His  Relation  to 
Mediaeval     and     Modern 
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Mar.  10.  Swami  Siradl- 
nanda,  of  India.  M  Social 
Conditions  and  Needs  of 
Modern  India." 

Mar.  1 7.  The  Rev.  Theo- 
dore F.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  of 
Cambridge.  "  Swedenborg 
and  Evolution." 

Mar.  24.  Mr.  Leo  Wie- 
ner, Instructor  in  Rus- 
sian, Harvard  University. 
"  The  Russian  Spirit  of 
Revolt" 

Mar.  31.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Richard  Fuller,  of  Bos- 
ton. "  Hosea,  and  His 
Religion." 

April  7.  Professor 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  of 
Harvard  University.  **  The 
Practical  Teachings  of 
Buddha :  Their  Method 
and  Their  Contents." 

April  14.  Miss  Maria  L. 
Baldwin,  Principal  of  the 
Agassiz      School,     Cam- 
bridge.   "  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe." 

April  21.  The  Rev.  Kenneth  S.  Guthrie,  PbJX, 
of  Philadelphia.  "The  Ethics  of  Plotinic  Mys- 
ticism." 

April  28.  The  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D., 
Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge.   "  Christian  Socialism." 

Also  four  lectures  on  "  Poems  of  Emerson  and 
Browning,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Malloy,  of  Waltham. 
Mass.;  four  on  "Zoroaster:  His  Religion  and 
Influence,"  by  Mr.  Cola  and  Dr.  Janes ;  ten  on 
"Indian  Literature,"  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Potter,  of 
Harvard ;  a  number  on  "  Vedanta  Philosophy," 
by  the  Sw&mi  Sirdinanda;  and  four  on  "Bnd- 
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dhism,"  by  the  Anagdrika 
H.  Dhannap&la. 

It  is  expected  that 
the  work  for  the  com- 
ing season  will  be  in- 
augurated in  October 
by  an  allied  series  of 
Art  Conferences,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Gibson,  of  Med- 
ford,  Mass.  These 
Conferences  will  prob- 
ably include  sixteen 
public  lectures  on 
Poetry,  Music,  Dram- 
atic Art,  Gieek  Art, 
and  the  Ait  of  Expres- 
sion, to  which  will  be 
added  a  school  with 
numerous  classes. 

The  regular  work  of 
the  conferences  will  te 
continued  from  November  to  May  with  a 
varied  programme,  including  a  series  of 
Sunday  lectures  and  discussions  on  prac- 
tical problems  in  Applied  Ethics,  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  lectures  on  Social 
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THE   DINING-ROOM 

An  extension  of  the  Audience-Room.    The  rooms  offer  comfortable  seating:  capacity 
for  about  two  hundred  persons. 


Psychology  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce, 
Ph.D.,  of  Harvard  University,  class  lec- 
tures by  the  Sw&mi  S&rdinanda  on  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  and  classes  and  lec- 
tures on  many  other  topic?. 


Studying  the  Sun 

The   Amherst   Eclipse   Expedition   to  Japan   in    1896 
By  Professor  David  P.  Todd 


Chief  of  the  Expedition 


ANTECEDENT  to  our  century  as- 
tronomy was  purely  a  science  of 
celestial  motions.  Astrology  had 
taught  that  planetary  places  influenced 
men's  destinies.  How  important,  then, 
to  know  the  location  of  every  planet  in 
the  past,  and  to  be  able  to  divine  their 
conjunctions  in  the  future  ! 

Astrology,  the  parent  of  astronomy, 
was  utilitarian  to  this  end,  and  her  off- 
spring was  hardly  less  so.  For  upon  a 
knowledge  of  celestial  motions,  still  fur- 
ther refined  and  peifected,  was  founded  the 
difficult  but  very  practical  art  of  conduct- 
ing merchant  ships  from  port  to  port  in 
safety. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  came  the  brilliant  and 
imaginative  conceptions  of  the  elder 
Herschel  regarding  the  constitution  and 
physical    peculiarities    of   the   heavenly 


bodies,  based  upon  the  minutest  and  most 
painstaking  scrutiny;  for  he  thought  as 
well  as  observed.  But  it  did  not  so  much 
concern  him  where  these  bodies  were  as 
what  they  were.  With  him  originated 
the  study  of  the  physics  of  the  sun.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  century  he  wrote  these 
significant  words  (1801)  :  "  The  influence 
of  this  eminent  body  on  the  globe  we  in- 
habit is  so  great  and  so  widely  diffused 
that  it  becomes  almost  a  duty  to  study 
the  operations  which  are  carried  on  upon 
the  solar  surface." 

The  century  has  been  a  nearly  un- 
broken march  of  progress.  In  1802  Wol- 
laston  hit  upon  that  prime  and  simple  dis- 
covery, a  purely  mechanical  one,  which 
made  spectrum  analysis  a  possibility ;  for 
the  sun's  rays  must  pass  through,  not  a 
circular  aperture,  but  a  very  narrow  slit. 
He  actually  saw  the  dark  spectral  lines 
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r  which  held  as  a  secret  the  presence  of 
material  substances  composing  the  sun ; 
butFraunhoferin  1815  first  mapped  them. 
Schwabe  eleven  years  later  began   sys- 

» tematic  observations  of  sun-spots  which 

*  in  a  quarter-century  enabled  v.  Humboldt 
to  publish  an  established  fluctuation  in 
their  number.     Sir  John   Herschel  and 

*  Pouillet  in  1837  ascertained  the  power  of 
the  sun's  heat.  In  1842  (July  8)  occurred 
in  Europe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
which  the  prominences  and  the  solar 
corona  were  first  studied  as  phenomena 
of  importance.  Three  years  afterward 
the  sun's  disk  was  first  dagueneotyped, 
and  in  1851  the  corona  was  first  photo- 
graphed. About  this  time  v.  Helmholtz 
announced  the  contraction  theory  of  the 
sun  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
maintenance  of  its  vast  outlay  of  energy. 
In  1859  KirchhofT  showed  how  it  is  that 
the  definite  location  of  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  indicates  the  existence  of  va- 
porized metals  in  the  sun.  Three  years 
later  Angstrom  found  hydrogen  a  promi- 
nent element  of  its  constitution.  In  1868 
Janssen  and  Lockyer  first  saw  the  sun's 
hydrogen  protuberances  independently  of 
a  total  eclipse.  In  1870  Young  first 
photographed  a  solar  prominence,  and 
discovered  that  stratum  of  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere called  the  reversing  layer.  In 
1880  Langley  invented  the  bolometer, 
with  which  he  has  since  extended  the 
sun's  invisible  or  heat  spectrum  to  ten 
times  the  entire  length  of  the  spectral 
band  which  the  eye  can  detect  In  1885 
Rowland  published  his  photographic  map 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  as  the  basis  of  re- 
searches which  have  led  to  the  certain 
detection  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  of  about 
forty  elements  known  to  terrestrial  chem- 
istry. In  1891  began  systematic  photog- 
raphy of  the  sun's  chromosphere  and 
protuberances  by  Hale  at  Chicago  and 
Deslandres  at  Paris.  In  1893  the  latter 
discovered  (during  the  African  eclipse  of 
April  16)  that  the  corona  turns  round  on 
its  axis  at  the  same  rate  that  the  sun  does. 
In  1895  Ramsay  discovered  in  certain 
earthy  minerals  the  presence  of  helium, 
a  substance  long  recognized  as  gaseous 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 

Contemporaneous  with  all  this  advance- 
ment of  solar  learning  has  been  the  fur- 
ther development  of  our  knowledge  of 
sun-bestowed  benefits  in  all  matters  per- 
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taining  to  every-day  life.  "Cut  off  his 
rays  for  even  a  single  month,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Young,  at  the  fore  of  American 
students  of  the  sun,  "  and  the  earth  would 
die ;  all  life  upon  its  surface  would  cease." 
And  Norman  Lockyer  no  less  in  Eng- 
land : ."  It  is  because  the  secrets  of  the 
sun  include  the  cipher  in  which  the  light 
messages  from  external  nature  in  all  its 
vastness  are  written,  that  those  interested 
in  the  '  new  learning,'  as  the  chemistry  of 
space  may  certainly  be  considered,  are  so 
anxious  to  get  at  and  possess  them." 

But  even  more  significant  to  us  dwell- 
ers on  the  earth  are  the  heat-radiations  of 
the  sun,  because  they  are  determinant  in 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  are  the 
original  source  of  nearly  every  form  of 
terrestrial  energy  recognized  and  em- 
ployed by  mankind.  Coal  we  have  only 
because  of  the  action  of  these  rays  upon 
the  forests  of  a  palaeozoic  age ;  no  form 
of  vegetable  life  can  thrive  without  their 
benign  influence;  the  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere  in  producing  rain,  and  the 
trade-winds  of  commerce ;  the  energy  of 
water  in  stream  and  dam  and  fall,  are 
traceable  every  one  to  the  central  orb  of 
our  system  as  a  primal  source.  Even 
vaster  are  the  sun's  energies  in  large  part 
wasted  upon  the  cloudless  regions  and 
unresponding  deserts  of  our  globe;  for 
upon  so  slight  an  area  as  that  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  falls  noontide  heat  enough, 
could  it  all  be  advantageously  pressed 
into  service,  to  furnish  abundant  power 
for  every  requirement  of  the  whole  world. 
"Whoever,"  writes  Professor  Langley, 
facile  princeps  in  researches  of  this  char- 
acter, "  finds  the  way  to  make  industrially 
useful  the  vast  sun-power  now  wasted  on 
the  deserts  of  North  Africa  or  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  will  effect  a  greater 
change  in  men's  affairs  than  any  con- 
queror in  history  has  done ;  for  he  will 
once  more  people  those  waste  places  with 
the  life  that  swarmed  there  in  the  best  days 
of  Carthage  and  of  old  Egypt,  but  under 
another  civilization,  where  man  shall  no 
longer  worship  tbe  sun  as  a  god,  but 
shall  have  learned  to  make  it  his  servant" 

Most  significant  in  the  mechanism  of 
distribution  of  the  sun's  radiant  energy 
is  the  solar  corona.  Never  since  the 
Spanish  eclipse  of  1 860  has  its  essential 
and  intimate  connection  with  die  sun 
itself  been   questioned.    Repeated  have 
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been  the  attempts  to  see  it  when  the  sun 
was  not  eclipsed,  both  with  instruments 
and  without,  both  by  photography  and  by 
the  naked  eye,  both  at  ordinary  levels 
and  on  high  mountains;  still  with  no 
more  heartening  outcome  than  merely  en- 
couraging failure. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  gather  such  slen- 
der harvest  of  fact  as  is  afforded  by  the 
meager  opportunities  of  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun.  How  meager  is  evident  from 
their  infrequent  occurrence — only  sixty  or 
seventy  to  the  century ;  the  inaccessibility 
of  their  tracks  of  visibility  oftentimes, 


If  all  that  an  astronomer  had  to  do  in 
studying  eclipses  was  to  ensconce  himself 
snugly  in  his  home  observatory  and  wait 
for  the  outflashing  corona  to  reveal  itself, 
the  whole  matter  would  be  simple  enough. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  tracks  of  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  seem  to  have  a  strange 
disinclination  for  lying  over  places  which 
contain  observatories,  or  where  the  at- 
tendant phenomena  could  be  comfortably 
studied.  No  eclipse  has  been  total  at  a  fixed 
observatory  anywhere  on  the  earth  since 
1851,  nor  will  one  again  be  so  disposed 
for  nearly  a  quarter-century  to  come. 


THE  CORONET   IN    ACTION 


for  the  land  is  only  four-elevenths  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe ;  their  long,  narrow 
paths,  but  sparsely  dotted  with  observers ; 
and  the  accidents  of  cloud-interference, 
still  further  minimizing  available  oppor- 
tunity. Indeed,  the  time  that  the  corona 
is  actually  watched  or  photographed  by 
all  the  observers  of  all  the  expeditions  for 
all  the  eclipses  of  a  century  will  not  much 
exceed  a  continuous  half-day. 

What  need  of  further  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  utilizing  every  such' phe- 
nomenon to  the  utmost  ? 


When  actual  sunlight  is  shut  off  by 
the  moon,  the  delicate  coronal  rays  are 
seen  to  shoot  out  all  around  her  dark, 
interposing  screen,  as  in  the  picture  on 
page  858  of  the  Egyptian  totality  of  1882. 
Close  alongside,  a  small,  bright  comet 
appeared.  Not  only  are  these  rays  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  in  themselves,  but 
freighted  with  importance  as  holding  solar 
secrets  never  so  nearly  revealed  as  then. 
If  only  this  advantageous  celestial  aspect 
could  last  long  enough  for  thorough  in- 
vestigation, then  the  heart  of  the  astrono- 
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mer  would  be  made  glad.  But,  unhappily 
enough,  we  of  this  generation  know  not 
how  to  make  the  "  sun  stand  still,"  nor  even 
the  moon ;  both  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
seemingly  steady  old  earth  itself,  are 
speeding  through  space  at  rates  quite 
beyond  our  power  to  fully  apprehend.  So 
the  moments  when  sun  and  moon  are  to 
our  eyes  exactly  superimposed  are  very 
few ;  no  sooner  do  they  reach  this  posi- 
tion than  they  are  immediately  slipping 
past  and  off  again  with  the  same  rapidity. 
The  entire  darkness  may,  theoretically, 
last  seven  or  eight  minutes  at  the  outside, 
but  even  three  exceeds  the  average  length 
of  a  total  eclipse,  and  about  five  and  a 
half  is  the  longest  ever  really  observed. 

The  total  phase  is  the  most  impressive 
spectacle  in  all  nature,  as  the  outflashing 
glory  of  the  corona  is  the  most  mysterious. 
The  strange  poetry  of  a  world  in  ashy 
and  unnatural  shadow,  the  sudden  chill, 
the  pale  circle  of  undeciphered  light,  and 
the  unearthly  colors  often  flooding  the 
sky — all  are  fitted  to  unnerve  a  steadier 
brain  than  even  that  of  a  mathematical 
astronomer.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the 
past,  certain  important  parts  of  his  pre- 
scribed programme  have  been  forgotten 
at  the  crucial  moment,  and  alLhis  prepara- 
tion rendered  of  no  avail — owing  partly 
to  the  awful  beauty  of  the  spectacle,  and 
partly  to  the  consciousness  that  now  the 
two  or  three  especial  moments  so  long 
anticipated  have  come — that  they  are 
short  and  breathless  with  intensity.  At 
such  times  observers  have  been  known 
to  prepare,  adjust,  and '  exchange  their 
plates  for  coronal  pictures,  only  to  find 
on  the  return  of  sunlight  that  they  had 
neglected  to  remove  the  cap  of  the  cam- 
era. Some  have  looked  at  the  wrong 
side  of  the  sun  for  certain  expected  phe- 
nomena— doing  other  just  as  unaccount- 
able things  as  persons  not  astronom- 
ical might  in  moments  of  tension  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  Such  liability  was  clearly 
recognized  even  in  1852,  when  the  tre- 
mendous effect  of  the  total  eclipse  upon 
the  observer's  nerves,  and  its  power  to 
distract  and  confuse  the  best-laid  pro- 
grammes, were  thus  admirably  expressed 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  lately  Astron- 
omer Royal  for  Scotland : 

Although  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  some 
frigid  man  of  metal  nerve  may  be  found  ca- 
pable pf  resisting  the  temptation,  yet  certain  it 


is  that  no  man  of  ordinary  feelings  and  hu- 
man heart  and  soul  can  withstand  it.  In  the 
eclipse  of  1 842  it  was  not  only  the  volatile 
Frenchman  who  was  carried  away  in  the  im- 
pulses of  the  moment,  and  had  afterwards  to 
plead  his  being  no  more  than  a  man,  as  an 
excuse  for  his  unfulfilled  part  in  the  observa- 
tions, but  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
staid  Englishman  and  the  stolid  German.  .  .  . 
In  fact,  the  general  scene  of  a  total  eclipse  is 
a  potent  siren's  song,  which  no  human  mind 
can  withstand ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  its 
witcheries  can  be  guarded  against  is  that  by 
which  Ulysses  passed  the  fatal  shore  in  safety. 
Let,  then,  those  who,  on  a  future  occasion, 
have  to  make  the  more  accurate  telescopic 
observations,  surround  themselves  by  some 
high  wall,  which  shall  prevent  their  seeing 
anything  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sky 
round  about  sun  and  moon. 

And  so,  as  coronal  study  has  become 
during  these  latter  years  mainly  photo- 
graphic, it  has  seemed  desirable  to  invent 
something  which  should  make  and  record 
the  pictures  automatically — a  mere  ma- 
chine, nerveless  and  unmoved  by  emotion. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  to  lengthen  the  pre- 
cious three  minutes  of  totality,  as  well  as  to 
make  an  unimpeachable  record. 

If  one  man  can  take  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  photographs  of  the  corona,  ten  men 
can  take  ten  times  as  many;  and  each 
photograph,  if  taken  with  variant  exposure 
and  instrument,  will  have  slight  differ- 
ences from  all  the  others,  making  it  of 
value  independently.  If  ten  men  can 
make  sixty  photographs  of  the  corona,  it 
will  be  quite  the  same  in  the  given  three 
minutes  as  if  one  man  alone  had  been  able 
to  photograph  that  rare  sight  for  an  boor; 
and  one  man  plus  a  ton  of  telescopes  is 
easier  to  transport  to  the  furthest  regions 
of  the  world  than  ten. 

If,  however,  an  invention  could  render 
it  possible  for  one  man,  or  two  or  three, 
to  take  five  hundred  coronal  photographs 
of  one  eclipse,  not  only  eliminating  thas 
the  mischievous  element  of  personality, 
but  virtually  lengthening  the  three  i 
to  several  hours,  obviously  much 
tage  will  have  been  gained.  Thei 
of  the  unemotional  tool  will  then 
hand,  ready  for  months  of  future 
study.  So  large  a  number  of 
graphs  would  make  it  possible  to 
complete  sets  of  original  negatives  to  t  n*  j 
interested  student  of  the  corona,  for  no  re- 
production is  competent  to  exhibit  aD  the 
detail  of  the  original 
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The  idea  occurred  in  embryo  while  pre- 
paring for  the  Japan  eclipse  of  1887,  and 
was  roughly  carried  out  on  the  spot ;  more 
carefully  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes 
for  the  eclipse  of  1889  in  West  Africa; 
and  most  perfectly  of  all  by  electricity 
for  the  last  eclipse  of  1896,  visible  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire — 
the  Hokkaido,  as  the  island  of  Yezo  is 
officially  called. 

Having  had  meteorological  observa- 
tions made  at  a  series  of  possible  eclipse 
stations  through  its  track  for  three  years, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Imperial  Central 
Observatory,  Esashi  in  Kitami  province 
was  finally  selected — a  little  fishing  village 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  as 
the  place  least  liable  to  be  cloudy  on  the 
9th  of  August;  and  thither  was  our  appa- 
ratus transported. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1895  Mr.  D. 
Willis  James,  an  honored  trustee  and 
liberal  benefactor  of  Amherst  College,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  a  grad- 
uate in  the  class  of  1889,  member  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  an  enthusi- 


astic deep-sea  yachtsman,  generously  ten- 
dered their  splendid  schooner-yacht  Cor- 
onet to  convey  our  expedition  to  Japan. 
Also  their  wise  liberality  provided  abun- 
dantly for  all  other  expenses  of  the  instru- 
mental equipment  and  installation  of  the 
expedition. 

The  Coronet  proved  more  than  ample 
for  her  new  service.  Here  she  is,  under 
sail — 133  feet  over  all,  27  feet  beam,  and 
nearly  160  tons  burden.  Although  she 
has  no  auxiliary,  her  magnificent  sailing 
capacity  easily  maintains  her  at  twelve 
knots  in  a  favoring  breeze ;  and  so  great 
was  her  steadiness  on  the  high  seas  that 
the  expedition  lost  but  little  time  on  the 
cruise ;  some  of  the  instruments  were  even 
devised  and  built  at  sea. 

On  the  Sth  of  December,  1895,  the 
Coronet  set  sail  from  New  York,  with  her 
cargo  of  the  heavier  apparatus  made  fast 
in  the  hold.  The  cruise  of  117  days 
round  Cape  Horn  brought  her  to  San 
Francisco,  where,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1 896,  the  expedition  joined  her  and  started 
for  Yokohama.     Its  members  were  Mrs. 
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James  and  Mrs.  Todd,  Captain  James, 
P.A-Engineer  J.  Pemberton,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Arthur  W.  Francis,  E.  A.  Thompson, 
Willard  P.  Gerrish,  Vanderpoel  Adriance, 
M.D.,  and  Frank  Thompson.  All  winter 
long  the  novel  instruments  had  been  in 
process  of  construction  and  trial  in  the 
laboratories  and  workshops  of  Amherst 
College. 

A  fortnight's  cruise  brought  us  to 
Honolulu,  where  a  delightful  sojourn  of 
equal  length  was  made.  On  the  22d  of 
June  the  Coronet  reached  Yokohama. 
Every  courtesy  of  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  the  expedition. 
Among  them  were  free  transportation 
northward  over  the  railway  to  Aomori,  at 
the  further  end  of  Nippon,  and  a  special 
steamer  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
(Japanese  Steamship  Company)  to  convey 
the  expedition  and  its  material  round 
Cape  Soya,  the  "  Cape  Horn  of  Japan," 
to  Esashi  on  the  northeast  coast  This 
was  the  steamship  Suruga  Maru,  Captain 
Yagi  commanding.  Briefest  allusion  must 
suffice  here;  for  these  and  numerous 
other  facilities  accorded  us,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  officials  offering  them, 
find  abundant  mention  in  the  publications 
of  the  expedition. 

Esashi  was  reached  on  the  10th  of  July, 
a  month  before  the  eclipse.  The  old 
school-house,  our  headquarters,  formed 
an  ideal  station.  Here  were  in  all  per- 
haps a  score  of  people — besides  many  of 
those  before  mentioned,  a  body-guard  dis- 
patched by  the  Governor-General  of  Hok- 
kaido ;  Oshima,  from  the  Imperial  College 
of  Agriculture,  as  interpreter ;  Shirasaka, 
the  obliging  village  officer  and  his  wife  ; 
Berthold,  the  efficient  mate  of  the  Coronet ; 
and  Japanese  photographers,  mechani- 
cians, computer,  carpenter,  cook,  and 
'riksha-runner. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  our  temporary 
home  was  well  and  comfortably  established , 
regular  woik  upon  the  installation  begun, 
and  some  of  the  instruments  were  in  their 
final  position.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  K. 
Ogawa,  6f  Tokyo,  joined  us  as  chief  pho- 
tographer, accompanied  by  two  assistants ; 
and  it  is  to  his  skill  that  most  of  the  pic- 
tures in  this  article  are  due.  Much  of 
the  time  preceding  the  eclipse  the  weather 
was  very  favorable,  and,  through  the  con- 
stant and  faithful  exertions  of  all  members 
of  the  expedition,  our  preparations  pro- 


gressed rapidly  towards  the  eventful  cul- 
mination. Two  squares  distant  from  our 
station  was  M.  Deslandres,  in  charge  of 
the  French  expedition,  with  an  unusual 
outfit  of  spectroscopes;  and  a  half-mile 
away  was  Professor  Terao,  who  headed 
the  party  from  the  Government  observa- 
tory at  Tokyo. 

At  anchor  in  the  roadstead  off  Esashi, 
in  full  view  from  our  station,  lay  the 
sturdy  cruiser  Alger,  Captain  Boiitet  com- 
manding, by  whose  delightful  courtesy 
several  members  of  the  Amherst  Expedi- 
tion were  enabled  to  return  quickly  to 
Yokohama  after  the  eclipse  was  over,  and 
permitted  the  rare  and  highly  appreciated 
experience  of  a  three  days'  cruise  on  board 
a  French  man-of-war. 

To  return  to  the  automatic  instruments 
and  the  successive  steps  in  their  evolu- 
tion. My  attention  was  first  directed 
toward  eclipse  research  in  1878,  when  I 
was  sent  to  Texas  by  Admiral  Rodgers,  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  to 
conduct  a  search  for  intramercurian 
planets  during  the  memorable  eclipse  of 
that  year.  The  corona,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  was  a  complex  phenomenon  of  end- 
less detail,  which  no  photograph  of  that 
eclipse  or  of  any  other  has  yet  portrayed 
as  the  eye  sees  it.  Excellent  photographs 
had,  however,  been  obtained ;  but  the 
number  of  cameras  available  for  a  manual 
routine,  and  no  less  the  number  of  plates 
exposable  by  hand,  impressed  me  as  ex- 
ceedingly meager,  for  a  supreme  occasion 
when  the  money  value  of  a  single  second 
is  often  hundreds  of  dollars. 

A  multitude  of  considerations  all  indi- 
cated the  desirability  of  a  new  method 
of  dealing  comprehensively  with  the  ex- 
posure and  shifting  of  plates.  Clearly  an 
automatic  system  was  the  only  solution, 
for  the  following  reasons :  The  time  lost 
in  changing  plates  by  hand,  and  in  re- 
pointing  the  telescope  when  its  adjust- 
ment is  accidentally  disturbed ;  the  desira- 
bility of  a  greater  range  in  exposures,  so 
that  the  development  of  the  negatives  can 
be  varied ;  the  necessity  of  a  mulititude 
of  originals  for  distribution  among  astron- 
omers and  scientific  societies ;  the  lack  of 
information  on  several  important  points 
where  the  testimony  of  past  eclipses  is 
conflicting — whether  small  instruments 
may  not  be  equally  effective  with  large 
ones,  whether  reflectors  are  superior  to 
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AUTOMATIC   INSTRUMENT   FOR   PHOTOGRAPHING   THE    INNER  AND 
OUTER  CORONA   IN    RINGS  ON    A   SINGLE   PLATE 
Every  part  to  be  timed  correctly  for  the  proper  exposure. 


refractors,  the  sort  of  instrument  best 
fitted  to  depict  the  faint  outlying  streamers, 
the  length  of  exposure  most  likely  to  im- 
press them  upon  the  plate,  and  so  on ; 
also  whether  the  earlier  collodion  process 
may  not  possess  decided  advantages  over 
the  convenient  modern  dry  plate,  whether 
or thochromatic  screens  should  be  used,  and 
of  what  tint;  and  lastly,  of  prime  impor- 
tance, how  to  catch  the  exceedingly  faint 
outer  corona  on  the  same  plate  with  the  very 
bright  inner  corona,  each  with  its  appro- 
priate photographic  effect — a  result  never 
yet  attained.  If  this  highly  desirable  end 
can  be  reached,  some  at  least  of  the 
corona's  complex  filaments  may  be  satis- 
factorily studied  throughout  their  entire 
length ;  and  here  is  the  instrument  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  our  expedition 
for  this  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  exposure  three 
concentric  rings  and  one  central  disk  in- 
tercept all  rays  from  the  corona,  except 
those  of  the  outlying  streamers.  In  proper 
succession  the  rings,  followed  by  the  disk, 
rise  automatically  and  quickly  remove 
from  the  photographic  field,  thereby  allow- 
ing a  differential  exposure  of  the  inner 
corona  in  rings.  As  the  time  of  exposure 
of  each  ring  is  controlled  by  the  pins  in 
the  commutator-barrel,  it  is  expected  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  corona,  both 
outer  and  inner,  may  be  correctly  timed 
on  a  single  plate.  Preliminary  experi- 
ments were  first  made  to  this  end  by  our 


expedition  during  the 
totality  of  1889  in  West 
Africa.  Six  plates  on 
a  hexagonal  barrel, 
whose  turning  is  con- 
trolled by  an  electric 
escapement,  gave  a 
chance  to  vary  the 
relative  exposure  in  the 
different  rings,  one  of 
the  plates,  for  com- 
parison's sake,  being 
exposed  without  any 
rings.  But  this  ratt  er 
complicated  instru- 
ment, although  its  me- 
chanical movements 
were  perfect,  suffered 
a  like  rate  with  the 
others  from  the  acci- 
dent of  clouds ;  it  will, 
however,  be  just  as  in- 
teresting to  see  what  it  may  be  com- 
petent to  do  on  future  occasions. 

Numerous  devices  for  experimental 
shutters  have  been  tried,  but  the  type 
found  best  adapted  to  quick  automatic 
control  is  a  hollow  rotary  cylinder  with  a 
clear  space  cut  through  it,  as  shown  at 
the  left  in  the  illustration.  Alternate 
quarter-turns  open  and  close  it,  and  the 
rotation  is  under  the  precise,  speedy,  and 
effective  control  of  an  electric  escapement, 
permitting  only  a  single  quarter-turn  at 
each  time  the  circuit  is  closed  by  the  com- 
mutator. 

Even  greater  care  and  wider  variety  of 
experiment  was  bestowed  upon  the  devices 
for  automatic  shifting  of  the  sensitized 
glass  plates.  A  favorite  construction, 
especially  adapted  to  small  plates,  was  a 
simple,  thin  barrel,  multi-sided  in  construc- 
tion, to  each  face  of  which  was  attached 
a  deep-sided  box,  or  plate-holder,  effect- 
ually preventing  fog  or  flare  from  one 
plate  to  the  next.  Secured  to  the  side  of 
the  barrel  were  as  many  detent  pins  as 
there  were  plate-holders;  and  each  pin 
was  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  its  correspond- 
ing plate  squarely  to  the  rays  from  the 
photographic  lens. 

Another  type  of  construction,  even 
better  for  larger  plates,  was  a  square  bar- 
rel, over  which  rolled  an  endless  plate- 
chain  made  of  strips  of  heavy  linen,  drawn 
through  metallic  plate-holders.  One  of 
these  automatic  movements  made  nothing 
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of  Carrying  its  burden  of  a  chain  of  24 
glass  plates  8x  10  inches;  while  another 
was  loaded  with  150  smaller  plates,  one 
of  which  was  to  be  exposed  every  second 
of  the  total  eclipse. 

In  all,  twenty  photographic  instruments 
were  worked  into  the  automatic  system  ; 
and  the  completest  of  preparations,  but 
for  an  unhappy,  though  not  unforeseen, 
condition  of  the  Kitami  skies,  would  have 
given  us  over  400  exposures,  with  several 
types  of  reflecting  and  refracting  tele- 
scopes, photographic  doublets,  a  pair  of 
spectroscopes,  photometers,  and  polari- 
scopes;  together  with  a  sufficient  test  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  photographic 
processes  side  by  side. 

All  along  I  have  spoken  of  the  commu- 
tator as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  well-known 
instrument.  But  its  photograph  adjacent 
shows  it  to  be  quite  otherwise,  although 
in  part  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the 
familiar  music  -  box. 
Every  portion  of  it  had 
to  be  devised  anew, 
carefully  constructed, 
and  tentatively  tested 
for  its  novel  office ;  by 
it  the  electric  circuits 
of  all  the  instruments 
were  unerringly  con- 
trolled. 

The  basis  of  the 
commutator  is  an  old 
chronograph  with  a 
ten-inch  cylinder,  and 
it  was  charged  with  the 
important  duty  of  clos- 
ing the  multitude  of 
circuits  for  all  the  in- 
struments, each  and 
every  one  at  the  proper 
instant  and  accurate 
to  a  small  fraction  of 
a  second.  At  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  barrel 
is  a  coarse  feed-screw, 
and  held  rigidly  in 
gear  with  it  by  a  spring 
is  a  half-nut  attached 
to  the  bent  arm  leading 
upward  to  the  sliding 
board  to  which  the  con- 
tact-comb is  secured. 
The  number  of  con- 
tact-springs or  teeth  of 


this  comb  is  forty-eight.  The  barrel  re- 
volves like  that  of  an  ordinary  chronograph, 
once  in  sixty  seconds.  As  totality  was 
not  to  exceed  three  minutes,  the  contact- 
springs  or  teeth  of  the  comb  were  placed 
at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  three  threads 
of  the  feed-screw.  Small  brass  contact- 
pins  were  screwed  into  the  cylinder  wher- 
ever a  contact  was  required.  To  facili- 
tate placing  them,  the  barrel  was  mounted 
in  a  lathe,  and  a  delicate  spiral  traced 
over  its  entire  length,  using  the  same  feed 
employed  in  cutting  the  feed-screw  for 
the  contact-comb.  Exact  correspondence 
was  thus  secured.  At  ten-second  inter- 
vals fine  longitudinal  lines  were  drawn 
across  the  barrel,  and  the  number  of  each 
tenth-second  continuously  from  0  to  8640 
was  engraved  at  the  point  of  its  intersection 
with  the  spiral.  By  this  simple  device  it 
was  possible  to  locate  the  position  of  each 
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With  90,000  possibilities  of  operations  of  the  twenty  automatic  machines.  The  barrel 
revolves  once  a  minute.  Each  pin  comes  in  contact  with  appropriate  tooth  of  comb. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  exposures  with  all  the  instruments  in  two  and  a  half 
minutes. 
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pin  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  to  verify 
it  from  the  complete 
tabular  index  of 
contacts.  This  was 
carefully  calculated 
in  advance,  and 
embodied  the  full 
scheme  of  auto- 
matic movements 
for  each  instrument. 
As  the  number  of  in- 
dependent circuits 
was  forty-eight,  all 
capable  of  operation 
by  the  commutator 
for  180  seconds, 
and  any  pin  could 
be  placed  with  an 
accuracy  of  twenty 
to  the  second,  the 
ultimate  capacity  of 
the  instrument  is 
expressed  by  the  product  of  these  num- 
bers, or  rather  more  than  170,000  pos- 
sible automatic  movements  during  the 
three  minutes  of  total  eclipse. 

Above  the  commutator  is  shown  the 
switchboard ;  by  means  of  it  any  desired 
combination  of  instiuments  is  effected. 
It  was  especially  useful  in  the  preliminary 
experiments.  A  fillet  wound  found  the 
end  of  the  commutator-barrel  recorded  its 
running  by  means  of  a  pen  and  clock 
circuit  in  the  usual  manner.  Thereby  the 
commutator  performed  the  double  duty, 
not  only  of  making  the  exposures  them- 
selves, but  of  recording  with  exactness 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each. 

The  precision  of  this  complicated  sys- 
tem of  eclipse  apparatus,  in  all  its  final 
working,  has  abundantly  convinced  me  of 
its  absolute  practicability.  I  am  satisfied, 
too,  that  the  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved have  been  thought  out  and  experi- 
mented upon  with  sufficient  care  and 
completeness.  So  the  detailed  construc- 
tions are  embodied  ill  the  report  of  our 
expedition,  fully  elaborated  with  working 
drawings,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who 
may  desire  to  utilize  them  on  the  occasion 
of  future  total  eclipses. 

Three  such  occur  in  the  early  future : 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1898,  of  two  min- 
utes' duration  in  eastern  Africa,  and 
India  from  near  Bombay  to  the  Hima- 
layas; on  the  morning  of  the   28th   of 
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May,  1900,  of  a 
m  nute  and  a  half 
duration  from  New 
Orleans  to  Raleigh 
and  Norfolk,  and  in 
the  afternoon  in 
Portugal  and  Spain. 
Both  these  totalities, 
however,  important 
as  they  doubtless 
are,  must  be  re- 
garded as  merely 
tentative  rehearsals 
for  the  great  eclipse 
of  the  opening  year 
in  the  new  century, 
when  for  fully  six 
minutes  the  zenith 
sun  will  be  totally 
darkened  in  Suma- 
tra on  the  18th  of 
May,  1901,  The 
observer  of  eclipses, 
whatever  opportunity  clouds  may  have 
snatched  from  htm  in  the  past,  may  yet 
live  in  hopeful  anticipation,  for  so  long 
as  time  itself  shall  last  will 
The  same  eclipses  nm  their  steady  cycle. 

A  Friend 

By  Lucy  Larcom 

Life  offers  no  joy  like  a  friend ; 
Fulfillment  and  prophecy  blend 
In  the  throb  of  a  heart  with  its  own — 
A  heart  where  we  know  and  are  known. 

Yet  more  than  thy  friend  unto  thee, 
Is  the  friendship  hereafter  to  be, 
When  the  flower  of  thy  life  shall  unfold 
Out  of  hindering  and  darkness  and  cold. 

Love  mocks  thee,  whose  mounting  desire 
Doth  not  to  the  Perfect  aspire ; 
Nor  lovest  thou  the  soul  thou  wouldst  win 
To  shut  with  thine  emptiness  in. 

A  friend  !     Deep  is  calling  to  deep ! 
A  friend !  the  heart  wakes  from  its  sleep 
To  behold  the  world  lit  by  one  face ; 
With  one  heavenward  step  to  keep  pace. 

O  heart  wherein  all  hearts  are  known, 
Whose  infinite  throb  stirs  our  own ! 
O  friend  beyond  friends !  .what  are  we, 
Who  ask  so  much  less,  yet  have  Thee? 

—Selected. 
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The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life1 

By  Justin  McCarthy 
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CHAPTER  XXI. — THE  IRISH  STATE  CHURCH 
AND    LAND   TENURE   QUESTIONS 

"Gladstone  is  down  in  the  dust/'  said 
a  cheery  and  elated  Tory,  one  who  would 
have  been  cheery  under  all  conditions,  but 
was  elated  now — that  is  to  say,  just  after 
the  passing  of  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill. 
"  Dizzy  has  jockeyed  him  out  of  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  democrats,  and  we  sha'n't  hear 
of  him  as  Prime  Minister  in  our  t  me." 
Alas  I  how  easily  things  go  wrong !  The 
prediction  was  falsified  very  soon  after  its 
utterance.  The  crisis  arose  on  a  motion 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an 
Irish  member  condemning  the  existence  of 
the  Irish  State  Church.  About  the  Irish 
State  Church  I  need  not  say  much.  It 
was  a  Church  established  and  endowed  by 
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the  State,  and  its  teachings  were  utterly 
rejected  by  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people. 

That  is  almost  enough  to  proclaim  its 
absurdity  and  its  injustice. 

The  Irish  member  who  brought  forward 
the  motion,  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire, 
long  since  dead,  a  great  personal  friend 
of  my  own,  a  man  whose  high  character 
and  genuine  abilities  were  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  described  the 
State  Church  as  "a  scandalous  and  a 
monstrous  anomaly.1'  It  had  been  de- 
scribed in  even  harsher  terms  before  by 
great  English  Protestants  like  Sydney 
Smith.  Sydney  Smith  said,  in  his  amus- 
ing fashion,  a  blending  of  humor  and 
common  sense,  that  "there  is  no  abuse 
like  it  in  all  Europe,  in  all  Asia,  in  all  the 
discovered  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  all  we 
have  heard  of  Timbuctoo."  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  his 
speech  at  once  stamped  the  question  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  importance.  He 
condemned  the  Irish  State  Church  as 
strongly  as  Mr.  Maguire  had  done.  He 
admitted  that  grave  difficulties  of  detail 
were  yet  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement, but  in  solemn  and  thrilling 
tones  he  reminded  the  House  that "  to  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  dark- 
ness." It  was  on  the  fourth  night  of  the 
debate,  however,  that  the  reality  and  the 
gravity  of  the  subject  were  impressed 
upon  every  mind..  For  on  that  fourth 
night  of  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  up 
and  declared  that,  in  his  conviction,  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Irish  Church  as 
an  institution  maintained  by  the  State 
must  cease  to  exist.  There  was  only  one 
opinion  then  in  the  mind  of  every  reason- 
able man  in  the  House,  and  that  was  that  the 
days  of  the  Irish  State  Church  were  over, 
that  Gladstone  had  pronounced  its  doom. 
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One  immediate  and  very  impressive 
effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  that 
Mr.  Maguire  at  once  withdrew  his  motion. 
Only  too  gladly  he  left  the  whole  subject 
in  the  care  of  the  one  man  living  who  had 
most  power  to  carry  the  movement  against 
the  Irish  Church  to  a  full  success.  A  few 
days  after  the  debate  on  Mr.  Maguire's 
motion  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  condemning  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Irish  State  Church.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed his  resolution.  It  must  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  supporter  of  the 
English  State  Church.  But  then  every 
argument  in  favor  of  the  English  State 
Church  was  an  argument  against  the  Irish 
State  Church.  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
here  into  any  of  the  arguments  for  or 
against  the  maintenance  of  any  State 
Church  anywhere.  But  the  claim  made 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  all  those  who 
thought  with  him,  was  that  it  represented 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  people 
and  that  it  had  a  spiritual  work  to  do 
which  was  sympathized  with  and  accepted 
by  that  great  majority.  This,  the  one 
strong  defense  of  the  English  State 
Church,  is  the  very  strongest  condemna- 
tion of  the  Irish  State  Church.  As  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  "the  more  strongly 
an  Englishman  was  inclined  to  support 
his  own  Church,  the  more  anxious  he 
ought  to  have  been  to  repudiate  the  claim 
of  the  Irish  Church  to  a  similar  position. 
The  State  Church  in  Ireland  was  like 
a  mildewed  ear  blasting  its  wholesome 
brother.  If  the  two  institutions  had  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  there  could  but  one 
end  to  the  difficulty:  both  must  tall/' 
Mr.  Gladstone  carried  his  resolutions  by 
a  large  majority,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  would  dis- 
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solve  and  appeal  to  the  country.  We  have 
seen  already  that,  on  more  than  one  mo- 
mentous occasion,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the 
opportunity  of  some  motion  made  by  a 
private  member  to  announce  a  great  deter- 
mination of  his  own.  It  was  so  in  regard 
to  the  lowering  of  the  franchise ;  it  was  so 
in  regard  to  a  former  question  touching  the 
arrangements  of  the  Irish  State  Church. 
Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  established 
in  public  estimation  than  the  fact  that 
from  the  moment  he  proclaimed  his  con- 
viction the  country  saw  that  there  could  be 
only  one  result 

The  general  election  came  on,  and  the 
Liberals  came  back  to  power.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  was  defeated  in  his  Lan- 
cashire constituency.  This  was,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  almost  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, but  he  had  been  put  up  for  Green- 
wich, a  very  Radical  constituency,  and 
there  he  was  elected.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  the  Iristy  State  Church,  as  in  the  other 
instances  to  which  I  have  made 
allusion,  Mr.  Gladstone's  an- 
nouncement of  his  policy  was 
sudden,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  unexpected  by  most 
people.  Even  in  this  short 
biography  I  have  given  evid- 
ence enough  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  losing  for 
a  long  time  all  faith  in  the 
spiritual  ministry  of  the  Irish 
State  Church.  A  man  may  be 
a  perfect  devotee  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  State  Church,  and 
yet  may  be  conscientiously  un- 
able to  accept  the  idea  that  a 
certain  institution  is  a  State 
Church  merely  because  it  is 
authoritatively  allowed  to  call 
itself  a  State  Church,  and  to 
pocket  the  money  of  the  State. 
Most  people,  therefore,  must 
have  fully  understood  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  up 
his  mind  on  a  certain  principle, 
that  principle  was  very  likely 
to  be  expressed  in  strong  poli- 
tical action.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  had  given  out  his  ideas 
as  to  the  method  with  which 
Ireland  ought  to  be  governed. 
He  adopted  the  principle  an- 
nounced long  ago  by  Charles 


James  Fox,  that  Ireland  ought  to  be 
governed  according  to  Irish  ideas,  and 
that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Fox,  "the 
more  Ireland  is  under  Irish  government, 
the  more  she  will  be  bound  to  English  in- 
terests." Mr.  Gladstone  prepared  for  his 
new  task  on  this  principle.  He  made  it 
known  that,  according  to  his  opinion,  the 
three  great  troubles  of  Ireland — "  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  Upas-tree  " — 
were  the  State  Church,  the  land-tenure 
system,  and  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. He  formed  his  new  Cabinet  with  a 
view  to  this  career  of  reform — to  the  hew- 
ing down  of  these  three  branches.  Mr. 
Bright,  for  the  first  time,  accepted  politi- 
cal office.  It  should  be  said  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  acted  with  good  sense  and  dig- 
nity when  the  result  of  the  elections  be1 
came  known.  He  resigned  office  at  once, 
without  waiting,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  for  a  formal  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  tell  him  that  he  had  no 
longer  the  confidence  of  the  country.     I 
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need  not  go  into  the  events  of  the  session 
at  any  length.  Enough  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment carried  its  proposals  that  the 
Irish  Church  should  cease  to  exist  as  a 
State-supported  establishment,  and  should 
pass  into  the  condition  of  a  free  episcopal 
church.  The  first  great  reform  was  ac- 
complished in 
Ireland. 

Nor  did  Mr. 
Gladstone  wait 
long  to  set  about 
the  second  re- 
form. He  turn- 
ed his  attention 
at  once  to  the 
Irish  land  sys- 
tem. We  have 
heard  a  good 
deal  since  that 
time  of  the  Iri&h 
land  system, 
and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say 
that  as  it  then 
existed  it  has 
been  condemn- 
ed by  every  civ- 
ilized nation  in 
the  world.  Ire- 
land is  almost 
altogether  an 
agricultural 
country.  The 
demand  for  land 


was  in  most  cases  a  demand  for  the 
first  necessity  of  life,  and  the  Irish  land- 
lords had  it  almost  all  their  own  way, 
except  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and 
could  make  any  terms  they  liked.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  "  pay  whatever  the 
landlord  asks,  or  go  out  of  the  farm  and 
starve."  The  landlord  let  to  a  tenant 
his  farm  in  what  was  described  by  Mr. 
Bright  as  prairie  condition.  The  tenani 
hired  the  land  in  its  raw,  native  state.  By 
his  own  incessant  labor  and  the  labor  of 
his  whole  family  he  succeeded  in  con- 
verting some  patch  of  worthless  bog  into 
a  farm  capable  of  growing  food  for  his 
family.  Then  the  landlord  claimed  the 
right  to  raise  the  rent  because  of  the  im- 
provements which  the  tenant  himself  had 
made.  The  tenant  complained,  and  the 
landlord  simply  turned  him  out  and  let  at 
a  higher  price  the  land  to  another  bidder. 
In  the  province  of  Ulster  things  were 
somewhat  different  Over  the  greater 
part  of  Ulster  the  system  of  what  was 
called  tenant-right  prevailed.  This  sys- 
tem was,  indeed,  the  growth  of  a  custom 
merely,  but  it  had  gradually  come  to  ac- 
quire something  like  the  force  of  a  law. 
In  fact,  the  Ulster  population  are  a  sturdy, 
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half-Scottish  race,  and  in  Ulster  there  are 
a  great  many  manufactures  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  compel  the  people  of  Ulster  to  put  up 
'with  the  land-tenure  system — that  is  to 
say,  the  utter  supremacy  of  the  landlord — 
which  the  southern  and  western  popula- 
tions had  to  endure. 

The  principle  of  tenant-right  was  that  a 
tenant  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
possession  of  his  holding  so  long  as  he 
paid  the  rent  agreed  upon,  that  he  should 
be  entitled,  if  he  gave  up  the  land,  to 
compensation  for  the  value  of  any  yet  un- 
exhausted improvements  which  he  had 
himself  made.  If  in  the  meantime  he 
was  anxious  to  give  up  the  farm,  he  was 
free  to  do  what  a  man  who  has  a  long 
lease  of  a  tenancy  in  England  may  do — he 
might  sell  to  any  bidder,  whom  the  land- 
lord was  willing  to  accept  as  a  tenant,  the 
right  to  become  his  successor  in  the 
specified  occupation  of  the  holding.  Put 
in  few  words,  the  reform  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  make  was  to  de- 
clare the  tenant-right  custom  in  Ulster 
the  universal  law  in  Ireland.  Mr.  George 
Russell  observes  that  when  on  a  former 
occasion  agrarian  reformers  had  urged 
the  extension  of  the  tenant-right  system 
as  a  legal  institution  to  Ireland,  with  the 
view  of  allaying  Irish  discontent,  Lord 
Palmerston  merely  declared  that  tenant- 
right  was  landlord's  wrong,  and  "this 
imbecile  jest,"  as  Mr.  Russell  rightly 
calls  it,  had  been  meekly  accepted  as 
closing  the  controversy.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  do  exactly  that  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  ridiculed  as  impossible, 
unlawful,  and  unjust  From  the  very 
condition  of  things  it  is  plain  that  land  is 
entitled  to  come  under  the  authority  and 
arrangement  of  the  State,  just  as  well  as 
every  other  form  of  business.  There  is, 
indeed,  more  reason  that  it  should  come 
under  that  authority  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  enterprise  or  work.  Land 
cannot  be  increased  in  its  extent  by  any 
power  of  man.  The  whole  agricultural 
area  of  Ireland  might  be  submerged  in 
Lake  Michigan  and  hardly  noticed  there. 
If,  therefore,  you  leave  the  landlord  in 
such  a  country  absolutely  master  over  his 
tenantry,  to  do  with  them  what  he  will,  it 
is  plain  that  you  leave  him  master  of  their 
means  of  living  and  of  their  lives.  The 
more  industrious  in  such  a  case  the  ten- 


ant was,  the  more  hard-working,  the  more 
skillful,  the  more  successful,  the  worse  it 
was  with  him — for  all  that  he  had  done 
only  gave  the  landlord  a  better  chance  of 
letting  the  land  to  a  hew  tenant  at  a 
higher  price. 

There  was  great  talk  then  about  free- 
dom of  contract  and  about  the  right  of  the 
landlord  to  enter  into  a  bargain  with  his 
tenant  uncontrolled  by  any  interference  of 
the  State.  During  the  process  of  such 
arguments,  to  which  I  listened  for  many 
years,  I  was  often  reminded  of  the  chap- 
ters in  "Monte  Cristo"  by  Alexandre 
Dumas  the  elder,  which  described  the 
capture  of  a  Paris  millionaire  banker  by 
an  Italian  brigand.  The  millionaire  grows 
hungry  and  asks  for  something  to  eat. 
The  brigand  tells  the  millionaire  he  can 
have  anything  he  likes  within  reason — 
fowls,  mutton,  wine,  fruit,  pastry,  and  so 
forth,  but  they  must  be  paid  for.  The 
millionaire  says  he  should  like  a  fowl  with 
some  wine.  He  is  told  that  he  can  have 
them,  but  the  brigand  puts  on  them  some 
enormous  and  unapproachable  price.  The 
millionaire  storms,  the  brigand  is  calm. 
"  You  can  take  them  or  leave  them,  my 
dear  sir,"  he  says;  "there  is  no  compul- 
sion ;  here  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
tract." This  was  exactly  the  freedom  of 
contract  which  the  Irish  tenant-farmer 
enjoyed  under  the  landlord  system.  He 
was  not  compelled  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  because  of  the  improvements  his  own 
skill  and  labor  had  made,  but  if  he  did 
not  pay  he  had  to  pack  off  out  of  the  land, 
and  was  perfectly  free  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. The  real  question  was  whether 
there  was  anything  so  sacred  in  the 
property  right  of  the  Irish  landlord  as  to 
exempt  him  from  that  legislative  control 
which  is  always  interfering  with  the  prop- 
erty right  of  the  mine-owner,  the  mill- 
owner,  the  railway  company,  the  factory- 
owner,  the  shopkeeper,  the  right  of  the 
master  over  his  apprentice,  the  mistress 
over  the  hire  and  treatment  of  her  ser- 
vants, the  theatrical  manager  over  the 
conditions  under  which  his  theater  is 
worked.  Some  people  talked  at  the  time 
as  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  contained 
some  startling  innovation,  something  new 
and  audacious  in  the  making  of  laws. 
What  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  do  was 
simply  to  affirm  the  principle  that  the 
Irish  landlord  must  submit  himself  to  the 
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same  right  of  State  intervention  and  con- 
trol in  his  dealings  with  others  which  was 
established  and  acknowledged  by  every 
other  class  and  every  other  member  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  Gladstone  applied  himself  to  his 
task  with  an  energy  and  a  pertinacity 
which  can  only  not  be  called  surprising 
because  one  naturally  looks  for  wonders 
of  that  kind  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Noth- 
ing, we  should  have  thought,  could  have 
been  less  congenial  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
training  and  tastes  and  habitudes  than 
the  study  of  such  a  question,  so  dry,  so 
intricate,  so  localized,  so  foreign  to  all  his 
previous  interests,  as  that  of  the  Irish 
land  system.  We  have  seen  that,  until 
lately,  he  had  hardly  turned  his  attention 
to  Irish  questions  at  all.  The  position  of 
the  Irish  State  Church  would  naturally 
have  aroused  his  interest,  because  it  was 
part  of  the  subject  which  had  always 
occupied  his  attention ;  and  when  once  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  failure  of 
the  Irish  State  Church  system,  he  could 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  explaining 
to  any  audience  the  reason  which  con- 
vinced him  that  this  ought  not  to  be  and 
that  that  ought  to  be.  The  whole  subject 
of  churches  in  their  various  forms  had 


been  dear  and  familiar  to  him  from  bis 
earliest  days.  But  to  the  question  of  Irish 
land-tenure  he  h&d  up  to  his  mature  years 
never  given  any  attention  at  alL  He 
must  have  gone  to  the  study  of  that  Irish 
land-tenure  question  as  one  goes  to  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language,  yet  he  made 
himself  completely  its  master  in  what  for 
any  other  man  would  have  been  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  His  expla- 
nation of  his  bill  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  clearness,  of 
amplitude,  and  of  detail.  There  was 
something  positively  artistic  in  the  sym- 
metry with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  arranged 
his  outlines  and  his  details.  To  the 
ordinary  observer  it  nrght  have  seemed 
that  such  a  measure  must  be  necessarily 
all  made  up  of  details,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  any  clear  idea  of 
an  outline  and  a  form  through  their  mass 
and  their  complexity.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
drew  his  outline  with  the  firm  hand  of  a 
master,  so  that  every  one  fully  compre- 
hended what  it  meant  to  describe,  and 
then  he  touched  in  all  the  details,  laying 
light,  firm  hand  on  each,  and  giving  to 
each  its  place,  significance,  and  propor- 
tion. I  have  often  spoken  with  some  of 
the   Irish    law-officers  who  helped    Mr. 
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Gladstone  with  that  measure,  men  inti- 
icquainted  with  every  fact 
e  Irish  land-tenure  system, 
id  they  were  agreed  in  ex- 
pressing their  wonder  at 
the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  he 
had  made  himself  its 
master.  The  bill  was 
carried  through  both 
Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, not,  of  course, 
without  a  struggle, 
but,  on  the  whole, 
with  less  force  of 
resistance  than 
might  have  been 
expected.  It  did  not 
quite  succeed  in  its 
object.  It  was  a  first 
and  an  experimental 
measure,  and  no  first 
and  experimental  meas- 
ure ever  does  quite  suc- 
ceed in  its  object.  It 
has  had  to  be  amended 
and  expanded  over  and 
over  again.  It  has  been 
amended  and  expanded 
by  Tory  as  well  as  by 
Liberal  governments. 
The  whole  question  of 
Irish  land-tenure  is  even 
still  a  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  very  ses- 
sion in  which  I  am  writing  has  had  a  new  Irish  land  bill 
brought  in  by  a  Tory  administration.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's 
land  bill  of  1870  introduced  a  new  princip'e,  which  no 
one  since  has  ever  attempted  to  abolish.  That  new  prin- 
ciple was  that  the  Irish  tenant  was  entitled  to  some  share  and  property  in  the  im- 
provements which  he  himself  had  made  in  his  farm.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  revolutionary  measure.  It  created  a  new  principle,  and  that  prin- 
ciple has  since  been  settled.  It  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  showed  the  direction  in  which  legislation  ought  to  go,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  Ireland. 

CHAPTER    XXII. — NATIONAL    EDUCATION;    OTHER    REFORMS 

These  early  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  were  years  of  tremendous 
energy  in  reform.  It  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  to  recall  the  many  splendid 
reforming  enterprises  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ventured  with  a  courage  that  seemed 
never  to  be  daunted.  He  set  himself  to  work  to  establish  a  great  system  of  national 
education  for  England.  Strange  to  say,  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  public 
system  of  elementary  education  in  England.  The  State  had  doled  out  a  miserable 
grant  to  the  help  of  private  charity,  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
England  was  behind  most  of  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world  in  this  respect  She 
was  far  behind  Prussia  and  most  of  the  German  States,  she  was  far  behind  nearly  all, 
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if  not  all,  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  first 
time  when  the  principle  was  set  up 
that  the  State  ought  to  provide  for  and 
enforce  a  popular  elementary  education. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  measure,  and,  for  one  reason, 
because  it  was  not  put  into  form  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  personal  inspiration. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  parts  of  it  which 
did  not  commend  themselves  altogether 
to  his  feelings  or  his  judgment.  But  he 
adopted  it  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  scheme 
that  then  had  a  chance  of  success.  It,  too, 
like  the  Irish  land  measure,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  many 
schemes  of  alteration  and  improvement. 
But,  like  the  Irish  Land  Bill  also,  it  made 
a  new  departure  and  established  a  new 
principle.  A  measure  was  carried  in  1 87 1 
to  substitute  the  ballot  for  open  voting  in 
the  elections  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.Gladstone  had  at  one  time  been  opposed 


to  the  ballot,  as,  indeed, 
most  other  public  men 
in  England  had  been. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  began  as 
an  opponent  of  the  bal- 
lot, and  afterwards  be- 
came convinced  by  prac- 
tical experience  and  ob- 
servation that  the  secret 
vote,  on  the  whole,  was 
far  better  than  the  open 
system;  while  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  began 
as  an  advocate  of  the 
ballot,  had  ended  as  its 
opponent.  The  bill  went 
through  both  Houses, 
and  was  carried  into  law. 
Not  the  faintest  idea  now 
exists  in  the  mind  of  any 
English  public  man  of 
proposing  to  repeal  the 
measure.  The  immem- 
orial British  fashion  of 
recording  one's  vote  in 
public,  and  thereby  leav- 
ing the  tenant  at  the 
mercy  of  his  landlord, 
the  small  shopkeeper  at 
the  mercy  of  the  local 
magnate,  the  factory- 
worker  at  the  mercy  of 
the  factory- owner,  is  al- 
most forgotten  now  in  this  country.  Edu- 
cated young  people  of  the  present  gen- 
eration would  probably  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  such  a  system,  with  all  its 
glaring  and  monstrous  abuses,  could  ever 
have  existed  in  a  civilized  country. 

Another  great  abuse  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone abolished  was  the  system  of  pur- 
chase of  commissions  in  the  army — the 
system  under  which  a  young  man  with 
money  bought  himself  an  officer's  com- 
mission, and  bought,  step  by  step,  his  sub- 
sequent stages  of  promotion.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  no  such  system  was  known 
in  the  army  of  any  other  great  and  civil- 
ized State.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  deter- 
mined on  abolishing  it,  and  as  he  found 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  determined 
to  stand  in  the  way,  he  abolished  it  him- 
self by  what  I  may  call  a  constitutional 
coup  (Tktat.  It  came  about  in  this  man- 
ner. Purchase  in  the  army  was  allowed 
and  established  by  the  warrant   of   the 
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sovereign  alone.  The  whole  practice  was 
therefore  dependent  upon  royal  regula- 
tion. It  was  in  the  power  of  the  sover- 
eign at  any  moment  to  say  that  the  pur- 
chase of  commissions  should  cease.  Now, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Representa- 
tive Assembly,  had,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
inspiration,  pronounced  against  the  pur- 
chase system.  The  House  of  Lords  still 
held  out  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
therefore,  acting  on  his  constitutional  au- 
thority as  Prime  Minister,  advised  the 
Queen  to  cancel  the  royal  warrant  which 
authorized  the  buying  and  selling  of  com- 
missions in  the  army.  The  Queen,  who 
is  the  first  and  only  constitutional  sover- 
eign who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, acted  on  the  advice  of  her  Prime 
Minister.  A  new  royal  warrant  was  at 
once  issued,  declaring  that  all  purchase 
or  sale  of  commissions  in  the  army  must 
come  to  an  end.  This  step,  taken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy 
in  the  country.  Even  some  of  his  own 
followers,  some  of  the  most  advanced 
Radicals  in  Parliament,  were  strongly 
against  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  in  abolish- 
ing the  purchase  system  was  perfectly  con- 
stitutional. The  question  raised  was 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  was  justified 
in  thus  cutting  short  a  great  Parliamentary 


controversy  by  the  sudden  interposition  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  course  was  a 
bold  one,  bold  even  to  the  extent  of  audac- 
ity. Probably  if  he  had  been  content  to 
wait,  the  reform  would  have  been  carried 
in  the  following  session.  It  is  certain  that 
the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army  and 
the  principle  of  promotion  there  by  merit 
has  come  to  be  accepted  now  by  the  uni- 
versal public  opinion  of  England.  There 
again  is  a  reform  introduced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone which  nobody  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  trying  to  repeal.  But  this  is  just 
what  people  were  saying  who  condemned 
the  advice  which  brought  about  the  inter- 
vention of  the  royal  prerogative.  "  Why 
not  wait  ? "  they  said.  u  The  abolition  of 
purchase  is  certain  to  come  now  that  the 
House  of  Commons  and  public  opinion 
have  declared  against  the  practice.  Why 
give  any  excuse  for  the  argument  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  cut  short  public  con- 
troversy on  a  great  public  question  by  a 
course  of  action  which  is  absolutely  with- 
out precedent  ?"  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  urged  in  favor  of  this  argument.  I 
said  so  at  the  time  ;  I  put  my  opinions  on 
record  more  lately ;  and  I  am  ready  to  say 
the  same  thing  now.  But,  at  present,  the 
purchase  system  having  been  abolished 
forever,  one's  chief  interest  is  in  the  ac- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  It  was  a 
splendid  instance  of  political  intrepidity.  It 
carried  a  great  reform.  It  was  not  in  viola- 
tion of  any  constitutional  principle.  On 
the  contrary,  it  still  further  emphasized  the 
duty  of  the  sovereign  to  act  on  the  advice 
of  the  minister;  and  it  won  a  great  battle. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. — THE    IRISH     UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  likened  the  three  prin- 
cipal defects  in  the  system  of  governing 
Ireland  to  the  three  branches  of  the  upas- 
tree,  and  had  shown  how  these  defects 
belonged  to  the  State  Church  system,  the 
land  system,  and  the  system  of  university 
education.  The  time  had  now  come, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  view,  for 
dealing  with  the  question  of  university 
education  in  Ireland.     Ireland  had  two 
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universities,  that  of  Dublin — Trinity  Col- 
lege, as  it  is  commonly  called — which 
bestowed  its  honors  on  the  members  of 
the  Protestant  Church  only;  and  the 
Queen's  University,  a  lately  created  insti- 
tution, which  was  founded  on  a  purely 
secular  principle  and  was  therefore  con- 
demned by  the  heads  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Here,  then,  there  was,  in  a 
country  the  vast  majority  of  whose  peo- 
ple were  Roman  Catholics,  one  university 
which  would  not  accept  the  Catholics  on 
equal  terms  with  their  fellow-subjects,  and 
which,  indeed,  imposed  in  an  indirect  and 
negative  way  penalties  on  them  for  being 
Roman  Catholics,  and  another  university 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  as  such  could 
not  recognize  or  accept.  There  was  no 
other  university  in  the  country.  The 
Catholics  had  long  been  loud  and  earnest 
in  their  demands  for  a  chartered  Catholic 
university.  The  argument  em- 
ployed by  most  of  the  English 
statesmen  was  that  to  grant 
any  State  aid  to  a  Catholic 
university  would  be  to  endow 
a  sectarian  institution  out  of 
the  national  funds.  The  Catho- 
lics made  answer  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  in  fact  a 
State-endowed  institution,  and 
that  the  Queen's  University 
was  set  up  by  a  grant  from  the 
State. 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  brave 
effort  to  settle  the  question. 
His  proposal  was  to  make  the 
University  of  Dublin  the  one 
national  university  in  Ireland, 
and  to  make  it  a  teaching  as 
well  as  an  examining  body. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and 
Belfast,  the  existing  Catholic 
University  —  an  institution 
which  had  no  charter,  but  was 
supported  altogether  by  private 
funds — these  bodies  were  to 
become  affiliated  members  of 
the  new  university.  The  money 
to  sustain  the  university  was 
to  come  in  proportionate  allot- 
ments from  the  revenues  of 
Trinity  College,  a  very  wealthy 
institution;  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  the  fees  of  students, 
and  the  surplus  of  Irish  ecclesi- 
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astical  property.  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  each  of  the  other 
affiliated  colleges  would  be  al- 
lowed to  frame  schemes  for 
their  own  government  Thus, 
therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  Ireland 
one  central  university  in  which 
existing  colleges,  and  colleges 
to  exist  hereafter,  might  affiliate 
themselves  and  in  the  govern- 
ing of  which  they  would  have 
a  share,  while  each  college  could 
make  what  laws  it  pleased  for 
its  own  constitution,  and  might 
be  denominational  or  undenom- 
inational as  it  thought  fit.  The 
Legislature  would  give  an  open 
career  and  fair  play  to  all  alike, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  uni- 
versity equally  applicable  to 
every  sect  it  would  not  teach 
the  disputed  branches  of  knowl- 
edge or  allow  its  examinations 
for  prizes  to  include  any  of 
these  disputed  questions.  The 
colleges  could  act  for  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  theology,  moral  philos- 
ophy, and  modern  history.  The 
central  university  would  main- 
tain a  neutral  ground  so  far  as 
these  subjects  were  concerned, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them. 

That  is  a  description  of  the 
scheme  quite  full  enough  for  the 
readers  of  to-day.  With  regard  to  the 
provision  which  excluded  theology,  moral 
philosophy,  and  modern  history,  it  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Stuart  Mill  had  long 
been  endeavoring  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  teaching  of  history  is  not  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  national  university,  and 
had  better  be  left  to  private  education.  I 
only  mention  this  fact  in  passing  because 
some  of  the  severest  attacks  made  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bill  by  what  are  called  cultured 
people  were  made  on  the  ground  that  he 
excluded  those  great  subjects  from  the 
teaching  of  the  proposed  Irish  university. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to  observe  that  a 
man  of  the  culture  and  intellect  of  Stuart 
Mill  had  preached  the  doctrine  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  adopted  it,  and  tried  to  put  it 
into  practice.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
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Mr.  Mill ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  go  into  the  subject  here.  In  the  debate 
on  the  whole  question,  Mr.  Disraeli,  espe- 
cially, scoffed  at  the  notion  of  a  university 
which  was  not  to  be  "universal",  in  its 
teaching.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  as  far  as 
education  was  concerned,  was  far  below 
the  level  of  Gladstone  and  Mill,  had  evi- 
dently got  it  into  his  head  that  a  university 
was  so  called  because  it  taught  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  learned  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  scheme  had  a  great  deal  to 
recommend  it  if  philosophic  compromise 
could  be  made  the  principle  of  com- 
munities and  of  parties ;  but  it  had  one 
fatal  defect — it  pleased  nobody.  Nearly 
all  the  different  parties  in  the  State  found 
fault  with  it  The  English  Nonconform- 
ists cried  out  against  the  measure  which 
proposed  to  endow  a  distinctly  Catholic 
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university  out  of  national  funds.  The 
Irish  Protestants  were  furious  at  the  pro- 
posed breaking  up  of  the  long-established 
university  system  in  Dublin.  The  Cath- 
olics declared  that  it  did  not  in  any  sense 
meet  the  justice  of  their  claims  as  regards 
the  Catholic  university.  It  soon  became 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  the  Protest- 
ant Nonconformist  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  determined  to  oppose  it  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech  during  the  closing  debate 
was  full  of  brilliancy  and  triumphant  sar- 
casm. He  knew  what  the  end  was  to  be, 
and  he  exulted  in  the  already  certain 
defeat  of  his  great  opponent.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  in  reply  was  dignified, 
serene,  and  even  pathetic.  It  was  the 
speech  of  one  who  could  bear  anticipated 
defeat  without  bitterness,  without  despon- 
dency, "  rather  in  the  independence  of  a 
quiet  than  the  disdain  of  a  despairing 
heart,"  if  I  may  quote  some  almost  for- 
gotten words  of  Bulwer  Ly  tton.  I  listened 
to  that  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  with  an 
absorbed  interest  So,  indeed,  must  every 
one  have  done  who  had  the  privilege  to 
hear  it,  Especially  touching  were  the 
few  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  his  regret  for  his  inevitable 
severance  on  that  occasion  from  the  Irish 
National  Members  with  whom  he  had 
worked  so  happily  and  so  successfully  on 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Land  Tenure  scheme  for 
Ireland.  The  division  bell  rang,  and  the 
defeat  came.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  great 
defeat.  The  measure  wa*  thrown  out  by 
only  a  majority  of  three.  But,  as  Mercutio 
says  of  his  wound,  "  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a 
well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  'tis 
enough — 'twill  serve." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  resigned 
office  at  once,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  sent 
for  by  the  Queen.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however, 
prudently  declined  to  accept  office  under 
such  conditions.  He  pointed,  not  un- 
reasonably, to  the  fact  that  on  most  ques- 
tions there  would  be  a  majority  against 
him ;  and  he  drew,  in  a  subsequent  speech, 
an  amusing  picture  of  the  troubles  im- 
posed on  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  on 
various  great  public  questions  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  against  him. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  he  could 
have  dissolved  Parliament  and  called  for 
the  judgment  of  the  country  at  a  general 
election.     But,  as  he  once  more  not  un- 


reasonably put  it,  How  could  he  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  against  a  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  had  his 
thorough  approval?  Disraeli,  in  fact, 
knew  quite  well  that  the  time  was  not 
opportune  for  him,  and  he  also  knew  that 
the  opportune,  time  was  coming  mob. 
He  held  to  his  resolve ;  he  dedaflA  to 
undertake  office,  and  there  was  Mtthg 
for  it  but  that  Mr.  Gladstone  dMWd 
return,  not  indeed  to  power,  but  to  4ft*- 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between^  lp*g 
in  office  and  being  in  power,  as  Mfjff8*- 
raeli  had  pointed  out  in  the 
speech  to  which  I  have  lately 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  back,  not  to 
but  to  office.  It  must  have  been  i 
ful  thing  for  him  to  continue  stifllj 
Prime  Minister  under  such 
He  came  back  to  office  very  urn 
as  everybody  knew.  He  was  tiraljjd 
whole  business.  He  had  good 
feel  disappointed.  His  health 
severely  injured  by  the  excessive' 
of  the  work  to  which  he  had  de\ 
self  with  an  unsparing  and  almo4jfc^ 
less  self-sacrifice.  He  knew 
one  must  have  known,  that,  con 
to  office  under  such  conditions,  i 
come  back  with  a  diminished  an4 .1 
credited  influence.  Any  outside  i 
could  have  seen  all  that  It 
been  borne  keenly  into  Mr. 
knowledge.  A  man  with  a  less  1 
mous  nature  than  Mr.  Gladstone  J 
have  refused  point-blank  to  unc 
thankless,  so  disheartening,  and; 
a  task.  But  that  was  not 
way.  Sensitive  and  highly 
was  by  nature,  he  was  always  : 
ject  his  own  personal  feelings  to  i 
lie  good.  He  came  back  to  <  " 
as  everybody  must  have  seen, 
end  was  near. 

In  truth,  the  force  of  refo 
had  spent  itself  for  a  time, 
political  life  there  is  a  law  of 
reaction  so  palpable  in  its  woe 
almost  any  intelligent  observer  • 
undertake  to  issue  a  weather 
about  its  movements.  Mr.  GladstonVaad 
come  into  power  on  the  crest  of  the  third 
wave,  as  boatmen  say,  and  with  that  im- 
pulse he  had  accomplished  a  magnificent 
series  of  reforms  in  legislation.  Now, 
however,  the  force  was  spent  The  outer 
public  had  grown  tired  of  mere  reform. 
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Great  political  questions  in  England  are 
not  always  decided  by  the  men  who  take 
a  real  and  active  interest  in  them.  There 
is  an  outer  public  who  care  little  either 
way,  but  who  vote  all  the  same  and  whose 
general  inclination  is  to  be  let  alone  un- 
less when  something  is  in  the  air  which 
has  some  special  attraction  for  them. 
The  fate  of  a  great  administration  is  often 
decided  by  such  men  as  these.  They  mur- 
mur to  their  own  souls  that  they  are  rather 
tired  of  reforming  measures;  that  they 
are  rather  tired  of  Gladstone  and  his 
energy;  and  when  election  comes  they 
either  stay  at  home  and  do  not  vote  at  all 
or  they  vote  against  the  energetic  and 
wearisome  administration.  It  must  have 
been  quite  plain  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
that  turn  in  the  tide  had  come.  Still,  he 
had  no  inclination  to  embarrass  public 
life  and  Parliament  by  refusing  to  return 
to  office,  although  well  knowing  that  he 
was  only  to  be  a  stop  gap  there.  With  what 
Burke  would  have  called  a  "  proud  hu- 
mility," he  bowed  his  head  and  entered 
the  Prime  Minister's  room  again.  During 
his  short  career  of  renewed  office  he  en- 
abled the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  to  carry  a 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  religious 
tests  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  That 
was  all  that  he  could  do  just  then  for  that 
cause  of  university  education  in  Ireland 
which  he  had  so  generously  undertaken. 
He  did  the  best  he  could ;  as  he  could 
not  bring  in  a  great  reform,  he  brought 
in  a  reform  of  a  minor  degree,  but  still 
on  the  way  to  a  complete  scheme.  Better 
a  small  reform  than  nothing,  he  thought. 
His  nature  was  always  a  curious  com- 
pound of  the  thinker,  perhaps  even  of 
the  dreamer,  and  of  the  worker. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. THE  ALABAMA   QUESTION 

I  need  not  go  into  the  internal  troubles 
which,  according  to  public  conjecture, 
helped  towards  tine  speedy  overthrow  of 
the  Liberal  party.  There  was  some  talk 
of  dissensions,  talk  likely  enough  to  be 
true,  among  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Cabinet  Election  after  election  here  and 
there,  as  vacancies  were  made,  began  to 
be  lost  to  the  Liberals.  It  was  plain  that 
the  full  tide  of  reaction  was  in  force. 

The  Alabama  question  had  undoubtedly 
created  some  trouble  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  things 


Mr.  Gladstone  ever  did  was  his  accept- 
ance, and  I  might  even  say  his  enforce- 
ment, of  the  principle  of  arbitration  with 
regard  to  that  question.  The  Treaty  of 
Washington,  arranged  in  May,  1871,  pre- 
vented, in  all  human  probability,  the 
breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relationship, 
and  possibly  even  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  American  Government  had  done 
what  any  Englishman  with  any  brains  in 
his  head  would  have  known  they  would 
do,  and  were  entitled  to  do — they  insisted 
on  a  settlement  of  the  claims  arising  out 
of  the  damage  done  by  the  Alabama  and 
the  other  cruisers  of  the  Southern  States 
which  had  been  built  in  the  English  dock- 
yards and  had  sailed  from  English  ports 
and  were  sometimes  to  a  great  extent 
manned  by  English  sailors.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  English  statesmen  had  rather 
paltered  with  the  question  ;  they  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  willing  to  go  into  arbi- 
tration as  to  any  individual  claims  for 
personal  damage  done  which  a  few  Eng- 
lishmen might  have  to  present  on  the 
one  side  of  the  quarrel  and  a  few  Ameri- 
cans on  the  other  side.  But  this  was  not 
by  any  means  what  the  American  states- 
men required,  and  what,  as  everybody 
now  believes,  they  were  entitled  to  expect. 
Their  claim  was  made  as  a  nation  injured 
by  another  nation.  Such  a  claim  was 
not  to  be  met  by  merely  admitting  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  for  any  personal  damages 
that  this  or  that  American  citizen  might 
have  sustained.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, under  his  direct  inspiration,  finally 
agreed  to  accept  the  most  ample  and  com- 
plete terms  for  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
controversy.  They  declared  themselves 
willing  to  treat  the  subject  in  dispute  as  a 
national  and  not  merely  an  individual  law- 
suit. 

A  commission  was  sent  out  to  Wash- 
ington which  was  to  hold  conference  with 
an  American  commission,  and  to  enter 
upon  ail  the  different  subjects  of  dispute 
still  unsettled  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  Of  these  subjects  the 
principal  were  the  Alabama  question,  the 
San  Juan  boundary,  and  the  Canadian 
Fishery  question.  The  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada was  represented  on  this  commission. 
Of  the  English  commissioners,  one  is  still 
alive,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh,  who  was  then  Sir  Stafford  North- 
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cote,  and  Mr.  Montague  Bernard,  Profes- 
sor of  International  Law  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  are  dead.  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  who  represented  Canada,  is  also 
dead.  I  was  in  the  United  States  during 
the  whole  time  while  that  tribunal  held 
its  sittings,  and  I  need  hardly  say  how 
deep  was  the  interest  with  which  I  en- 
deavored to  follow  its  proceedings.  The 
result  we  all  know.  Out  of  the  Washing- 
ton treaty  came  the  Geneva  award.  It 
was  welcomed  with  satisfaction  by  all  rea- 
sonable men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  with  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land it  did  not  tend  to  make  the  Liberal 
administration  popular.  Especially  it  did 
not  tend  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  popular 
with  these  people.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the 
debate  on  the  address  on  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  1 872,  denounced,  not  exactly 
the  Alabama  treaty  itself,  but  the  formal 
paragraph  in  the  Queen's  speech  explain- 
ing it.  He  insisted  that  some  of  the 
claims  admitted  for  arbitration  amounted 
to  the  sort  of  tribute  that  might  be  ex- 
acted from  a  conquered  people. 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  in  reply  a  speech 
of  admirable  good  temper  and  sound  sense 
and  eloquence.  He  pointed  out  that  most 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  arguments  applied  only 
to  what  were  called  the  indirect  or  con- 
structive claims,  which  claims  had  never 
been  really  supported  or  sanctioned  by 
American  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was,  in  sub- 
stance, an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
the  good  feeling  of  the  English-speaking 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  All 
the  same  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  popu- 
larity in  England  was  diminished  by  the 
mere  fact  that  he  had  accepted  an  arbitra- 
tion which  told  heavily  against  England. 
"  We  have  caved  in  to  the  United  States," 
or,  indeed,  "  to  the  Yankees,'  was  the  com- 
mon phrase  used  in  certain  English  clubs, 
dining-rooms,  and  smoking-rooms.  One 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  colleagues,  Mr. 
Lowe,  entered  on  an  elaborate  defense  of 
the  treaty  which  was  more  likely  to  in- 
crease than  to  diminish  its  unpopularity 
among  certain  classes  of  Englishmen.  Mr. 
Lowe  went  on  to  argue  that  we  had  any- 
how saved  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the 
arrangement  He  was  at  the  pains  to 
point  out  that,  whether  we  were  right  or 
whether  we  were  wrong,  it  cost  us  much 
less  to  pay  up  the  claims  than  it  would 


have  cost  us  to  lose  or  even  to  win  in  a 
warlike  struggle  with  the  United  States. 
If  any  line  of  argument  might  have  turned 
sensible  and  reasonable  Englishmen 
against  the  treaty,  it  would  have  been  such 
a  line  of  argument  as  this.  It  exactly 
sustained  the  doctrines  the  Tories  always 
preached  about  what  was  then  called  the 
Manchester  school,  the  school  of  Cobden 
and  of  Bright,  that  the  men  of  that  school 
cared  nothing  for  the  honor  of  their  coun- 
try, but  only  balanced  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it  against  the  cheapness  of 
sacrificing  it  No  really  thoughtful  Tory 
could  ever  have  believed  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone felt  or  encouraged  such  sentiments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  Mr.  Cobden 
nor  Mr.  Bright  ever  expressed  or  encour- 
aged or  felt  them.  But  Cobden  and  Bright 
had  undoubtedly  said  things  now  and  again 
which  an  unscrupulous  enemy  might  twist 
into  an  expression  of  disregard  for  the 
national  honor.  Nothing  ever  said  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  be  perverted  into  any 
such  meaning.  Yet,  all  the  same,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Alabama  treaty  was  to  put  him 
into  the  position,  among  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar,  of  one  who  had,  in  homely  phrase, 
'knuckled  down  to  the  Yankees." 

[To   be    continued    in    the    Magazine    Number   for 
September] 

Like  a  Laverock  in  the  Lift 

It's  we  two,  it's  we  two  for  aye, 
All  the  world,  and  we  two.  and  Heaven  be  our  stay ! 
Like  a  laverock1  in  the  lift*,  sing,  O  bonny  bride! 
All  the  world  was  Adam  once,  with  Eve  by  his 

side. 

What's  the  world,  my  lass,  my  love  !  what  can  it 

do? 
I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine ;  life  is  sweet  and 

new. 
If  the  world  have  missed  the  mark,  let  it  stand 

by; 
For  we  two  have  gotten  leave,  and  once  more  wffl 

try. 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride  • 
It's  we  two,  its  we  two,  happy  side  by  side. 
Take  a  kiss  from  me,  thy  man ;  now  the  song 

begins : 
"  All  is  made  afresh  for  us,  and  the  brave  heart 

wins." 

When  the  darker  dajs  come,  and  no  son  wtl 

shine, 

Thou  shalt  dry  my  tears,  lass,  and  111  dry  thine. 

It's  we  two,  its  we  two,  while  the  world's  awiy. 

Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  our  wedding  day. 

—Jean  Ingel<rwy  diedjmly  jo,  ify 

»Lark.       * Cloud. 
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By  Helen  Marshall  North 
In  Two  Parts— II. 


SCULPTURE    AT 
LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL 

Abacus,  stiff  foliage,  and 

tooth-ornament 

between  the  shafts. 


There  are  just  one 
and  thirty  cathedral 
churches  in  England, 
which  stand  in  alpha- 
betical order  as  fol- 
lows :  Bath,  Bristol, 
Canterbury,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Chichester, 
Durham,  Ely,  Exeter, 
Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Liv- 
erpool, London,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle, 
Norwich,  Oxford,  Pe- 
terborough, Ripon, 
Rochester,  St.  Albans,  Salisbury,  South- 
well, Truro,  Wakefield,  Wells,  Winchester, 
Worcester,  and  York. 

Having  gained  an  abiding  knowledge 
of  the  plan  and  general  features  of  these 
from  a  prefatory  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  as  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paper,  we  come  to  the  second  division  of 
our  study,  namely,  the  detailed  history  of 
the  cathedral  life,  a  most  fascinating  and 
rewarding  branch  of  the  subject. 

"No  man  can  master  the  subject  of 
architecture,"  says  Freeman,  "  least  of  all 
the  architecture  of  the  Romanesque  age, 
unless  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  time." 

Three  periods  of  English  church  history 
should  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  English  cathedrals.  (The  inter- 
vening periods  are  so  fascinating  that  few 
students  will  care  to  omit  them.)  The 
first  period  includes  the  coming  of  Augus- 
tine and  his  monks  to  the  south,  and  of 
the  monks  of  Iona  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, bringing  with  them  that  Christian 
religion  which  was  known  to  the  early 
Britons,  but  had  not  spread  over  the 
island.  The  second  period,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  reigns  of  the 
four  Norman  kings,  when  so  many  grand 
cathedrals  were  built  by  the  invaders  and 
many  more  rebuilt  on  the  sites  of  old 
churches.  The  third  period  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  noted 


for  the  suppression  of  the  regular  clergy 
and  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  To 
this  we  might  well  add  the  story  of  the 
desecration  of  cathedrals  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Army  under  Cromwell  as  an  inter- 
esting record  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
as  assisting  the  modern  visitor  to  under- 
stand the  present  barrenness  of  certain 
grand  cathedral  structures  (as  in  the  case 
of  Canterbury),  the  prevalence  of  cracked 
and  mutilated  sculpture,  and  the  ab- 
sence from  most  cathedrals  of  that  beau- 
tiful stained  glass  which  added  so  mate- 
rially to  the  glories  of  mediaeval  churches. 
Some  manual  of  church  history  is  nec- 
essary to  the  student  at  this  point.  These 
manuals,  mostly  of  English  authorship 
and  publication,  are  as  numerous  as  the 
traditional  leaves  of  Vallombrosa,  and  of 
decidedly  various  excellence.  Two  of 
these,  moderate  in  size  and  price,  and  of 
merit,  are  "  Turning-Points  of  English 
Church  History,"  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts, 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  London  (the 
popularity  of  which  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  thou- 
sand), and  an  "  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,"  by 
Henry  O.  Wakeman,  published  in  this 
country  by  Macmillan.  Each  is  popular 
in  style,  and  aims  to  present  a  general 
rather  than  a  particular  view  of  the  sub- 
ject treated.  The  latter  is  more  inclusive 
than  the  former.  To  these  may  be  added 
two  excellent  volumes  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K., 
called  "Illustrated  Notes  on  English 
Church  History,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Arthur 
Lane.  These  are  special  rather  than  gen- 
eral, and  would  particularly  interest  young 
students,  for  whom  the  volumes  named 
above  might  prove  difficult  reading.  For 
detailed  history  of  the  religious  and  sec- 
ular life  of  each  cathedral,  I  know  of  no 
books  so  valuable  as  the  little  series  of 
Diocesan  Histories,  published  in  England, 
but  to  be  found  at  importing  houses  and 
in  most  large  libraries.  The  full  set  of 
these  volumes  is  not  yet  complete,  but  at 
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j  present  includes  Canterbury,  York,  Salis- 
:  bury,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  a  half- 
I  dozen  other  of  the  more  prominent  cathe- 
j  drals.     While  the  subjects  are  not  treated 
in  the  extreme  of  the  popular  style,  yet  the 
books  are  easily  read,  are  not  abstruse,  and 
do  not  weary  the  reader  by  minute  details. 
By  far  the  most  important  period   of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  English  cathedrals  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  the  years  just  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing.    Many  churches  and  not  a  few 
cathedrals  had  risen  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  island  before  the  coming  of 
|  William  from  Normandy.     Within  a  cen- 
1  tury  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  in  597, 
■  the  little  green  island  was  dotted  with 
I  churches       which 
I  were  generally   of 
[  simple,  even  rude 
I  construction.       In 
i  the   centuries    im- 
i  mediately  succeed- 
i  ing,  the  Saxon  built 
|  his     sturdy    struc- 
I  tures,    and     both 
cathedrals  and  ab- 
beys were   numer- 
ous.    The  general 
expectation,    how- 
ever, that  the  world 
would  come  to  an 
end  in  the  j  ear  one 
thousand  operated 
unfavorably  to  the 
rearing   of  elabor- 
ate   or    important 
architectural  work, 
could  last  but  a  few  years  ? 
mediaeval  bishop. 

Flourishing  church  organizations  exist- 
ed, when  William  came,  at  Durham,  York, 
Peterborough,  Winchester,  Exeter,  Canter- 
bury, and  elsewhere,  some  of  them  of  the 
>  monastic  or  regular,  and  others  of  the  sec- 
;  ular  foundation.  And  when  the  thousandth 
.year  had  passed,  and  the  sun  still  con- 
(tinued  its  steady  habit  of  rising  and  set- 
jting,  men  breathed  more  freely,  and  nat- 
urally inclined   towards  religious  works. 
Many  structures  of  great  size  and  beauty 
were  undertaken,  and  so  early  as  the  year 
1003  it  was  said  that  in  France  and  Italy 
the  number  of  churches  and  monasteries 
in  process  of  building  was  so  great  that 
"  the  world  appeared  to  be  putting  off  its 
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Why  build  that  which 
reasoned  the 


old,  dingy  attire,  and  putting  on  a  new 
white  robe." 

On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne 
in  1017,  Canute  began  to  repair  the 
ravages  made  in  churches  and  cathe- 
drals by  himself  and  his  father,  and  to 
put  up  new  buildings.  But  the  great 
monument  of  the  days  just  before  those 
of  William  was,  unquestionably,  the  noble 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  which  the  Norman- 
bred  Edward  built,  of  Norman  style,  and, 
it  is  said,  of  Norman  workmanship. 

The  most  powerful  reason  for  the  gen- 
eral upbuilding  of  churches  in  the  Nor- 
man days  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  who  had  accompanied  William 
from  Normandy  were  natural  builders. 
They  brought  with  them  traditions  of 
splendid  cathedrals 
in  their  own  land. 
At  Caen  rose  the 
stately,  grandly 
proportioned  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Steph- 
en, and  the  more 
delicate  but  sump- 
tuous little  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, reared  respect- 
ively by  William 
and  his  bride, 
Matilda  of  Flan- 
ders, by  order  of 
the  Pope,  in  pen- 
ance for  their  hasty 
marriage.  At  Le 
Mans  was  the  fa- 
mous Church  of  St. 
Julien,  stately  and  glorious,  in  which  Will- 
iam made  his  "Joyeuse  Entrde,"  a  few  years 
before  the  Conquest  The  year  of  1070 
was  called  the  year  of  peace  in  Normandy, 
because  so  many  churches,  among  them 
those  of  Evreux,  Bayeux,  and  Bee,  were 
consecrated.  The  incoming  Norman  nat- 
urally despised  the  work  of  the  Saxon 
builder,  just  as  the  later  Gothic  builder 
in  turn  despised  the  Norman,  each  deem- 
ing the  other  clumsy  and  rude. 

And  while  the  dispossessed  Saxon  was 
hunted  to  the  forests  or  cowered  in  the 
cities  before  the  invader,  the  old  Saxon 
bishops  were  being  replaced  by  Norman 
prelates,  and  the  newly  consecrated  Nor- 
man bishops  in  their  new  church  homes 
began  to  put  up  on  old  sites  and  new 
sites   those  magnificent  buildings,  many 
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portions  of  which  remain  to-day  as  wit- 
nesses of  their  skill.  Of  them  it  might 
be  said  that  they 

.  .  .  built  as  they 
Who  hoped  these  stones  should  see  the  day 
When  Christ  should  come;  and  that  these 

walls 
Might  stand  o'er  them  till  judgment  calls. 

Lanfranc  at  Canterbury ;  Gundulf,  archi- 
tect of  London's  mighty  Tower,  at  Roch- 
ester ;  thrifty  Herbert  Losinga  at  Norwich; 
Walkelin  at  Worcester,  and  Thomas  at 
York — these  were  some  of  the  names  of 
bishop-builders  of  the  Norman  days. 

For  a  lively  presentation  of  ecclesiastic- 
al life  in  the  Norman  period,  I  know  of 
no  better  authority  than  Freeman's  "  Nor- 
man Conquest,"  to  be  followed,  if  you 
please,  by  his  "  Wiliiam  Rufus,"  which 
vivify  the  lives  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
and  the  few  saints  of  these  stirring  times 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  numerous 
recorders  of  mere  facts  and  dates.  The 
size  of  the  five  volumes  of  the  "  Conquest " 
may  deter  the  busy  student  from  under- 
taking them,  but  so  richly  do  the  pages 
sparkle  with  light  and  color,  with  vivid 
incident  and  picturesque  character-paint- 
ing, that  none  but  a  duUard  could  fail  to 
enjoy  them. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  read  the  volumes  as 
a  whole,  selections  may  be  made.  From 
Volume  II.  take  Chapter  VIII.,  which 
introduces  one  to  William  the  King,  and 
assists  to  the  understanding  of  his  course 
of  action.  All  along  the  remaining  pages 
of  this  volume  are  interesting  allusions  to 
the  new  ecclesiastical  life  then  upspringing 
in  the  conquered  land.  In  Volume  IV., 
Chapter  XIX.,  named  "The  Ecclesias- 
tical Settlement  of  England  ;"  in  Volume 
V.,  Chapter  XXIII.,  "  The  Norman  Kings 
in  England."  In  Chapter  XXIV.  of  the 
same  volume,  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Effects 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  and  in  Chapter 
XXVI.  of  the  same  volume,  "  The  Effects 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  Art "  (which  in 
these  days  was  chiefly  architecture),  the 
student  will  find  excellent,  enlightening 
material  for  careful  reading. 

A  very  good  account  of  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  and  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  "  which  followed,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  illustrated  "  Notes  on  English  Church 
History"  and  the  " Turning-Points  of 
English  History  "  mentioned  above,  also 
in  any  extended  history  of  England.  That 


in  the  "Notes"  is  particularly  full  and 
vivid. 

Something  more  than  mere  memorizing 
of  facts  is  necessay  if  one  would  get  die 
rich  flavor  of  an  old  cathedral.  The  his- 
toric imagination  must  be  kindled  ;  bish- 
ops, abbots,  and  monks  must  become,  for 
us,  heroes ;  the  passing  events  of  the 
long-ago  centuries  must  become  real  and 
entrancing.  To  stimulate  the  imagination 
in  the  study  of  the  Norman  period  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  work  of  fiction  than  Kingsley's 
"Hereward,  the  Last  of  the  English.0 
The  blood  moves  swiftly  as  one  reads 
this  stirring  record,  closely  based  on  fact, 
of  the  daily  life  at  Peterborough,  Ely. 
and  Croyland ;  of  Hereward  watching  all 
night  long  in  the  dim  minster  in  prep- 
aration for  his  sword  of  knighthood, 
while  the  monks  droned  out  their  chant: 
and  of  how  he  flashed  out  into  the  fens. 
like  the  lightning,  when  the  sword  had 
been  bestowed  on  him,  "  while  all  the  sea- 
birds  on  the  mere  cried  nothing  hot 
*  Hereward  is  come  home  again !'  "  of  the 
last  brave  stand  made  by  Hereward  and 
the  monks  against  Norman  William ;  of 
the  flight  into  the  greenwood ;  of  the  base 
desertion  of  Hereward,  and  the  lonely  sor- 
rows of  good  Torfrida ;  of  days  at  Croy- 
land and  down  at  royal  Winchester  when 
the  hunted  Saxons  were  daily  coming  to 
place  their  hands  between  the  king's  hands 
and  become  "  the  king's  men.**  After 
reading  "  Hereward,"  one  never  quite 
loses  the  flavor  of  the  fenlands,  Md  his 
love  for  Peterborough  and  Eto^tr  his 
sympathy  for  the  poor  mutilated  flMKs— 
victims  of  William's  fury — as  thtywwed, 
in  pain  and  blindness,  through  At  sad 
wastes  of  the  fens. 

For  a  daily  record  of  quieter 
life,  take  the  novels  of  Trollop^-"  The 
Warden,"  "  Barchester  Towerm,6  "Irai^ 
ley  Parsonage,"  and  the  "  CbaMHes  dt 
Barset ;"  or  some  of  Mis.  OSUttMh  $&* 
rene  weavings  of  ecclesiasi 
cathedral  shadows,  such  as  ** 
icles  of  Caringford  "  and  "  Thft 
Curate." 

Only  a  little  space  remains  ifc-flBh  to 
speak  of  general  works  on  the 
of  England.  The  ideal,  compact,  Ikand; 
book  for  American  readers  has  not  jrt 
been  published.  Nearly  all  that  we  bart 
are  of  English  birth,  excellent  for  refer 
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ence,  but  expensive,  large,  and  cumber- 
some. Of  these,  the  latest  and  most  com- 
plete in  all  ways  is  "  Our  National  Cathe- 
drals," in  three  large  volumes,  in  part  a 
revision  of  the  extended  series  of  Win- 
kles's  "  Cathedrals,"  and  using  his  excel- 
lent illustrations.  This  is  up  to  date, 
and  almost  alone  in  that  respect.  Britton 
and  Willis  are  good  names,  and  suggest 
rows  of  volumes  giving  minute  particulars 
concerning  the  cathedrals,  with  elaborate 
notes  and  exquisite  illustrations;  but  the 
busy  reader  has  not  time  for  the  text. 
For  cold  statements  of  fact  and  ample 
illustration,  both  general  and  special, 
there  are  the  Murray  Handbooks,  in  sev- 
eral inexpensive  volumes  of  varying  inter- 
est. I  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in 
the  four  quaint  volumes  of  Storer's  "  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain,"  published 
in  London  in  1819,  to  be  had  at  the  Astor 
Library  in  New  York,  and  doubtless  in 
any  other  large  library,  but  I  find  no  trace 
of  it  in  modern  book-stores.  A  recent 
work  called,  in  its  American  reprint, 
"  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Cathedrals 
of  England,"  by  Canon  Farrar  and  others, 
is  misleading  in  its  title,  because  sketches 
of  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  cathedrals  are 
given ;  but  these  are  of  surpassing  inter- 
est, and  have  been  prepared  by  those  in- 
timately connected  with  the  life  of  which 
they  write.  The  S.  P.  C.  K.  mentioned 
above  publishes  a  very  good  pictorial 
popular  book  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Bishop, 
which,  while  not  handsome  typograph- 
ically, contains  many  excellent  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations.  The  choice  and 
scholarly  volume  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer,  "  Cathedral  Churches  of 
England  "  (The  Century  Company,  $3), 
contains  twelve  comprehensive  mono- 
graphs of  as  many  representative  cathe- 
drals, and  an  introductory  paper  of  great 
value.  The  beginner  in  the  study  of 
Gothic  architecture  and  cathedrals  will 
do  well  to  preface  this  with  some  element- 
ary work,  but  as  a  broad,  serious  study, 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  volume  has  no 
equal. 

Of  smaller  books,  take  the  little  volume 
of  W.  J.  Loftie,  which  supersedes  the  two 
volumes  of  Walcott's  "  English  Minsters." 
In  the  preface  Mr.  Loftie  explains  that 
he  attempted  to  revise  Walcott  and  bring 
it  to  date,  fcut  decided  to  write  a  new  vol- 


ume. This  is  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  book  contains  263  pages,  and  has 
twenty-nine  excellent  plans,  but  no  illus- 
trations. The  prefatory  descriptive  text 
is  quite  to  the  point,  and  though  it  lacks 
classification  and  has  too  much  to  say 
about  the  vandalism  of  modern  "re- 
storers,11 yet  it  is  highly  commendable  and 
useful.  The  exact  title  of  this  little  book 
is  "  The  Cathedral  Churches  of  England 
and  Wales." 

For  a  detailed  study  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, an  exceedingly  interesting  branch 
of  the  study  of  cathedrals,  and  too  seldom 
pursued,  there  is  an  excellent  book  pub- 
lished in  London  called  "Monumental 
Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," of  convenient  size  and  abundantly 
illustrated.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  Poole's  very  valuable  "  History  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture  in  England," 
which  gains  flavor  with  age,  and  is  to-day 
fresh  and  vital.  It  is  said  to  be  out  of 
print,  but  may  be  found  in  libraries.  Also 
of  a  recent  work  published  in  this  coun- 
try, "Animal  Symbolism  in  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,"  which  opens  one's  eyes  to 
the  significance  and  interest  of  the  numer- 
ous quaint  carvings  of  the  misereres  and 
other  parts  of  a  cathedral.  To  this  list 
we  may  add  for  more  extended  study 
Rickman's  delightful  "  Styles  of  Architec- 
ture in  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Reformation,"  which  is  a  mine  of  treas- 
ures; Bloxam's  "Principles  of  Gothic 
Architecture ;"  Moore's  "  Development 
and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  an 
American  book  published  by  Macmillan, 
which  contains  chapters  on  Painted  and 
Stained-Glass  Windows  ($4.50) ;  Corroy- 
er's  excellent  work  on  "Gothic  Architec- 
ture," translated  by  Florence  Simmonds 
and  published  by  Macmillan  ($2),  and 
"The  Principles  of  Glass-Making"  (im- 
ported), by  H.  J.  Powell,  which  contains 
two  chapters  about  mosaic  window-glass. 
For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  latter  see 
Winston's  elaborate  work. 

As  will  readily  be  seen,  only  the  popu- 
lar and  the  more  accessible  books  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  English 
cathedrals  have  been  named.  The  list 
might  be  greatly  extended,  but  the  inter 
ested  student  will  easily  make  his  way 
from  these  foundation  volumes  to  tho&e 
which  furnish  exhaustive  treatment  of  this 
fascinating  subject 


Salt  of  the  Earth 

By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe 


AND  so,  sister  dear,  you  want  to  hear 
the  whole  story  of  our  boy  Hal 
and  Wilhelmina  ?  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  not  tell  it  to  you,  as  the  years  when 
it  hurt  us  all  are  far  behind.  For  a  long 
while  I  couldn't  even  think  of  it  with  any 
composure,  but  now — if  I  had  known 
that  I  should  ever  feel  able  to  tell  the 
whole  history  to  you,  actually  smiling 
over  parts  of  it,  I  suppose  I  should  have 
felt  less  bitterly  at  the  time.  And  yet  I 
don't  know.  It  never  comforted  me  very 
much,  when  a  child,  to  be  told  that  a  cut 
finger  wouldn't  be  hurting  by  the  time  I 
was  twice  married.  Pain  is  pain.  While 
it  lasts  it  hurts,  even  if  you  do  forget 
some  of  the  pangs  by  to-morrow. 

In  the  case  of  Hal  and  Wilhelmina,  I 
was  doubly  distressed  by  the  miserable 
feeling  that  I  had,  as  it  were,  cut  my  own 
finger ;  and  you  know  to  be  suffering  with 
only  yourself  to  blame  makes  everything 
just  so  much  harder  to  bear. 

Of  course,  though  you  have  never 
heard  all  the  story,  you  know  that  Wil- 
helmina was,  at  one  period,  our  cook. 
Time  does  much  for  us,  my  dear,  but 
it  cannot  and  does  not  spare  me  a  pang 
as  I  make  this  plain  statement.  Yes,  she 
was  our  cook,  my  dear ;  and  while  my 
share  of  blame  came  later,  the  engaging 
of  Wilhelmina  Schroder  as  a  servant  of 
our  house  seemed  at  the  time  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It  came  about  in  this 
wise: 

Wilhelmina's  father  was  a  plain,  thrifty 
German  farmer.  He  lived  up  the  county 
road  on  his  own  farm  quite  prosper- 
ously until  he  indorsed  a  note  for  a  friend. 
The  friend  failed,  and  Schroder  was  called 
upon  to  pay  heavily.  The  first  thing  he 
did  on  hearing  this  bad  news  was  to  drive 
down  to  our  farm  and  ask  counsel  of  my 
dear  husband;  for,  as  you  know,  every- 
body in  the  county  comes  to  him  for  ad- 
vice when  in  trouble.  Schroder  wanted 
to  mortgage  his  farm  and  work  off  the 
claim  by  degrees,  but  my  husband  does 
not  believe  in  mortgages. 

"  Make  your  sacrifice  now,  Schroder," 
he  said;  "don't  think  of  mortgaging. 
You  will  never  catch  up  with  life  again  if 


you  do.  Sell,  and  buy  a  smaller  house 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  You  can 
then  hire  out  yourself  and  your  team  by 
the  day.  Don't  spend  the  little  capital 
you  have." 

I  was  afraid  he  might  have  offended 
Schroder  by  suggesting  that  he  should 
work  as  a  hired  man ;  but  my  husband 
said  that  Schroder  was  too  sensible  for 
that,  and  so  it  proved.  Within  a  week  he 
had  moved  into  a  little  house  not  far 
away  from  us,  and  not  only  was  he  at 
work  himself,  but  we  heard  that  his  three 
daughters  were  also  looking  for  what 
they  called  "service  places."  Schroder 
had  no  sons. 

As  it  happened,  shortly  after  Schroder's 
visit  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Mary, 
telling  me  that  she  and  her  children  were 
coming  to  stay  with  us  for  a  time ;  and 
the  very  day  the  letter  came  my  cook 
gave  warning. 

When  the  cook  gives  warning  in  the 
country,  you  know  what  that  means.  I 
felt  quite  distracted. 

Then  I  thought  of  Schroder's  girls,  and 
wondered  if  one  of  them  would  answer  as 
a  cook.  When  I  suggested  this  plan  to 
my  husband,  his  amendment  was  that  we 
should  take  all  three  of  them  into  our 
service. 

"  As  they  have  never  lived  out  before, 
it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  start  to- 
gether," he  said.  "  Our  second  girl  has 
been  unsatisfactory ;  send  her  away,  and 
turn  over  the  whole  establishment  to  the 
Schroders." 

"That  would  mean  taking  an  extra 
woman,"  I  said;  "can  you  spare  the 
money  ?" 

"  Better  than  Schroder  can,"  said  my 
husband,  laughing;  "and,  besides,  you 
won't  find  three  women  any  too  many 
alter  Mary's  children  come." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  my  husband 
drove  down  to  the  little  house,  engaging 
the  three  girls  that  same  afternoon.  They 
were  very  glad  to  come,  and  I  to  have 
them.  In  fact,  I  was  never  so  comforta- 
ble in  all  my  housekeeping  as  when  I  had 
those  girls  with  me — Wilhelmina  as  cook, 
and  her  sisters  working  about  the  house. 
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They  bad  been  splendidly  taught.  I 
really  had  to  raise  my  own  standards  of 
cleanliness  to  meet  theirs,  and  pretend 
that  I  was  used  to  the  furniture  being 
moved  out  and  swept  under,  in  place  of 
being  only  swept  up  to — you  know  what 
that  means.  My  husband  says  I  actually 
cried  when  Mr.  Schroder  came  over  some 
months  later  and  very  abruptly  took  his 
girls  away  from  me.  He  was  "on  his 
feet  again/'  he  said,  and  able  to  keep  his 
daughters  at  home,  where  their  mother, 
who  was  ill,  needed  their  services.  I  have 
never  seen  Mr.  Schroder  but  that  one 
tfme.  He  talked  with  a  strong  accent, 
and  was  a  round-faced,  honest-looking 
Dutchman,  with  large,  ruminating  blue 
eyes.  Withelmina  inherits  her  eyes  from 
her  father,  but  not  her  beauty — that  comes 
to  her  from  her  mother,  whom  I  never 
saw  but  onre  either.  She  chanced  to 
hear  one  day  that  Wilhelmina  had  hurt 
her  finger  and  so  could  not  milk  the  cows, 
which  was  one  of  her  duties,  and  her 
pleasure  as  well.  Neither  of  the  other 
girls  understood  milking.  Knowing  this, 
Mrs.  Schroder  cme  over,  very  kindly 
offering  to  help  us  by  undertaking  the 
milking  herself.  She  proved  a  beautiful 
milker,  my  husband  said,  and  I  could  see 
that  she  had  been  a  remarkably  pretty 
woman,  but  had  grown  stout  and  heavy 
and  stupid.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
saw  her  closely.  Even  then  I  was  glad 
to  note  that  Wilhelmina  had  not  the  same 
tendency  to  heaviness,  though  I  almost 
believed  her  beauty  could  stand  a  greater 
handicap. 

So  much  did  I  admire  her  that,  while 
she  was  with  me  in  the  capacity  of  cook, 
I  was  so  foolish  as  to  find  excuses  for 
myself  to  visit  the  kitchen.  She  did 
look  so  pretty  at  her  work.  You  know, 
dear,  what  a  weakness  I  have  always 
had  for  beauty.  You  remember  how  lc  ng 
I  bore  with  a  certain  other  cook,  the  one 
who  drank,  just  because  she  had  such  a 
pretty  face.  It  was  the  same  way  with 
Wilhelmina.  I  don't  mean  that  there  was 
any  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  her, 
for  she  was  a  treasure  in  every  way.  In- 
deed, she  bad  and  still  has  a  lighter  hand 
for  pastry  and  cake  than  I  myself.  I 
lpved  to  watch  he*  with  her  s'eeves  rolled 
up  to  her  pretty  ^hite  elbows  kneading 
plough  or  sweeping,  with  her  light  curly 
bair  twisting  gitf  from  und^r  h$r  mpb-cap, 


her  blue  eyes  earnest  as  if  she  were  always 
saying  her  prayers. 

I  shouldn't  have  felt  blameworthy  if  I 
had  kept  my  admiration  of  Wilhelmina  to 
myself,  but  my  old  tongue  was  so  long, 
what  must  I  do  but  prate  of  her  beauty  to 
others  1 

I  told  you  it  was  her  duty  to  milk  the 
cows;  and  she  had  a  healthy  farmer's- 
daughter  enjoyment  of  the  barnyard.  1 
used  to  note  the  little  added  spring  in 
her  gait  when  she  stepped  from  the 
kitchen  door-sill  to  walk  down  the  barn- 
yard path  to  the  open-air  work  she  loved. 
My  own  Mary  was  pretty  enough,  yet  I 
knew  that  she  could  not  compare  with 
Wilhelmina.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
girl's  face  was  beautiful,  but  her  lithe, 
noble  walk  was  something  that  to  see 
simply  delighted  your  eyes. 

The  barnyard  path  passes  near  our  old 
west  porch,  you  remember, where  we  used  to 
sit  together  an  hour  or  so  after  supper  to 
watch  the  sunset,  the  boys  and  my  hus- 
band smoking  and  all  of  us  chatting 
over  the  past  day.  Every  night  sitting 
there  I  used  to  watch  Wilhelmina's  feet 
tripping  by,  helping  to  wear  the  patbf 
and  see  her  figure  cross  the  setting  sub. 
Every  mght  I  used  to  say,  "  Ob, Mary,  my 
child,  I  do  wish  you  had  Wilhelmina's 
figure,"  and  then  they  would  all  laugh  at 
me. 

How  foolish  I  was  to  do  this  I  never 
awoke  to  realize  until  one  night,  only  a 
week  before  Schroder  came  so  unexpect- 
edly to  take  his  daughters  home,  I  looked 
up  to  see  Rowland  a' so  craning  his  neck 
around  a  porch  pillar  to  see  Wilhelmina 
pass.  Of  course  I  never  called  atten- 
tion to  her  after  that,  but  I  felt  vaguely 
troubled.  Hal  was  sitting  beside  Row- 
land on  the  night  I  speak  of.  I  noticed 
that  he  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes.  They 
rarely  do  the  same  thing,  my  two  dear 
boys ;  there  were  never  two  sons  born  of 
one  woman  so  unlike  as  mine. 

People  have  always  said  that  Hal  was 
my  husband's  favorite.  That  was  only 
because  he  was  so  little  a  favorite  with 
others.  He  has  ever  been  shy,  and  hated 
company  of  any  kind,  as  you  know.  "He  is 
inarticulate  only,"  my  dear  husband  used 
to  say.  and  he  always  reproved  our  Mary 
seriously  when  she  grew  vexed  with  her 
brother  or  called  him  stupid,  as  she 
would  at  times — girls  Ulink  sq  little 
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Hal's  greatest  joy  was  to  be  riding 
about  the  farm  with  his  father  ;  that  was 
enough  to  content  him. 

My  husband  used  to  say  laughingly 
that  I  loved  Rowland  best  because  he 
was  beautiful ;  but  you,  my  dear  sister, 
know  that  was  not  true.  Rowland  has 
always  been  a  great  favorite  with  every 
one  because  he  has  pleasant  ways,  and  is 
genial  and  undeniably  handsome ;  while 
my  dear  Hal  is  heavily  built  and  slow — 
yet  good-looking  enough  in  his  way. 

Rowland's  quickness  and  grace  have 
been  of  great  disadvantage  to  his  older 
bi  other,  by  reason  of  the  contrast.  You 
know  how  discouraged  you'd  feel  yourself 
-with  some  one  near  you  always  brighter 
and  gayer  and  mce  of  a  favorite,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  strove. 

But  to  go  back  to  Wilhelmina.  Before 
she  and  her  sisters  left  me,  something 
else  happened  which  again  made  me 
vaguely  uncomfortable. 

One  evening,  after  we  had  all  left  the 
sunset  porch,  I  thought  I  would  go  down 
to  the  barnyard  to  look  at  the  new  Alder- 
ney  calf,  which  I  had  not  seen.  Perhaps, 
too,  I  wanted  a  glimpse  of  Wilhelmina 
with  her  skirts  caught  up  from  her  pretty 
feet,  her  face  happy  and  flushed  as  it 
always  was  when  she  was  working  among 
the  farm  animals.  I  waited  until  the 
miiking  hour  was  over,  for  my  husband 
never  liked  any  one  but  Wilhelmina  about 
the  yard  then.  He  said  confusion  dis- 
tracted the  cows,  and  then  they  did  not 
give  milk  so  well.  Under  his  rules  ours 
certainly  do  give  a  great  quantity. 

When  I  reached  the  yard  I  thought  at 
first  I  was  too  late,  and  that  no  one  was 
there-;  then  I  saw  Wilhelmina  leaning 
against  the  closed  lower  half  of  the  stable 
door.  The  upper  half  of  the  door  was 
wide  open.  I  was  about  to  call  to  her 
when  I  realized  that  Wilhelmina  was 
speaking  to  some  one  just  inside  the 
stable.  Her  back  was  half  turned  from 
the  opening,  and  her  head  was  bent.  The 
moment  I  saw  Wilhelmina's  attitude  and 
her  drooping  face  I  recognized  something 
unmistakable.  I  said  to  myself  in  my 
sentimental  old  heart : 

"  I  am  going  to  lose  the  best  cook  I 
ever  had,  for  Wilhelmina  is  surely  listen- 
ing to  a  love  story,  and  she  does  look  too 
pretty  for  anything." 

Though  I  longed  to  know  who  was  the 


man,  and  hoped  it  was  not  our  second 
coachman,  for  he  was  unworthy  of  her, 
I  was  slipping  off  sof  dy  when  Wilhelmina 
caught  sight  of  me.  She  stepped  forward 
quite  quietly. 

"  Did  you  come  to  see  the  new  calf  ?" 
she  asked ;  and  before  I  could  answer, 
the  tower  half  of  the  door  swung  open 
and  my  Hal  walked  out  1 

Ohl  sister  dear,  I  suppose  Hal  showed 
me  the  calf;  but  when  I  got  back  to  the 
house  I  could  not  have  told  if  it  were  red 
or  white,  had  any  one  asked  me.  My  first 
thought  was  to  go  at  once  to  my  dear 
husband  and  tell  him  what  I  had  discov- 
ered ;  but  on  thinking  it  over  in  the  quiet 
of  my  room  I  soon  saw  that  I  had  discov- 
ered nothing.  Wilhelmina  had  stood  by, 
calm  and  just  like  herself,  while  Hal 
showed  me  that  wretched  calf.  He  had 
been  rather  silent,  to  be  sure ;  but  if  Hal 
had  been  garrulous,  that  would  have  been 
unusual  for  him.  Altogether,  the  only 
evidence  I  had  of  a  secret  between  those 
two  lay  in  the  look  of  conscious  happy 
listening  which  I  thought  I  had  caught 
on  Wilhelmina's  face.  This  was  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  fool- 
ish, sentimental  old  woman  like  myself. 
I  therefore  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but, 
watching  closely,  never  saw  a  word  or 
look  pass  between  Hal  and  Wilhelmina 
from  that  time  to  a  week  later,  when  her 
father  came  to  take  her  and  her  sisters 
home.  Their  abrupt  leaving  was  incon- 
venient to  me,  of  course,  and  under  other 
circumstances  I  should  have  resented  it. 
As  it  was,  far  from  crying,  as  my  dear 
husband  believed  (how  little  our  best- 
loved  know  us !),  it  was  the  greatest  relief 
to  me  to  see  the  Schroder  team  drive 
out  of  our  gate  with  Wilhelmina  on  the 
front  seat  by  her  father's  side. 

How  mistaken  I  was  to  rejoice  in  that 
sight ! 

Not  two  months  after,  as  I  was  sitting 
one  morning  placidly  sewing  in  my  bed- 
room, my  husband  came  in,  and,  taking  a 
chair  beside  me,  be*gan  turning  over  the 
contents  of  my  work-basket.  You  know 
that  he  is  not  what  one  could  call  a 
"  fidgety  "  man.  If  I  find  my  work-basket 
in  disorder,  I  know  something  has  sorely 
troubled  my  husband,  and  that  he  has 
been  turning  over  the  matter  in  his  mind, 
along  with  my  spools  and  scissors.  No 
one  else  ever  dares  touch  my  work  basket 
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"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  I  asked ;  and  he 
answered : 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  Hal  has  been 
much  away  from  home  of  late?" 

My  heart  sank  unaccountably.  *'  I 
thought  he  was  out  on  the  farm  with  you," 
I  said. 

My  husband  turned  over  my  spools  a 
little  more,  then  said  slowly  :  "  No,  he 
has  not  been  with  me.  Can  you  guess 
where  he  has  been  ?" 

I  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  as  I  answered, 
"With  Wilhelmina  Schroder.  Oh,  my 
dear  boy  1" 

"  Have  you  suspected  something 
there  ?"  asked  my  husband. 

And  then  I  told  him  of  the  scene  in  the 
barnyard,  saying  that  I  had  not  men- 
tioned it  before,  because  it  seemed  such  a 
straw  to  build  fears  upon. 

"I  am  afraid  your  straw  showed  the 
way  the  wind  was  blowing,"  said  my  hus- 
band, and  then  he  told  me  something 
which  he  in  turn  had  been  keeping  from 
me. 

A  few  days  before,  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors had  met  my  husband  and  mentioned 
to  him  seeing  Hal  at  Farmer  Schroder's. 

He  spoke  so  significantly  that  my  hus- 
band asked  him  outright,  "  Have  you  a 
motive  in  mentioning  this  ?" 

Our  neighbor,  who  is  also  an  old  friend, 
said  frankly  that  he  had,  and  added : 

"  Hal  visits  the  Schroders  frequently ; 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  it." 

My  husband  shook  his  head  when  I 
urged  that  Hal  might  have  been  consult- 
ing the  farmer  about  the  crops. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  hear  all,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  more  evidence  at  hand. 
To  day  I  learned  something  from  Schroder 
himself.  He  was  walking  on  the  road- 
side with  a  friend,  and  did  not  hear  my 
buggy- wheels  on  the  soft  earth.  He  was 
talking  loudly  of  his  good  prospects,  end- 
ing, as  I  came  up,  with :  *  An'  den,  t'ank 
Gott,  Wilhelmina  ish  besphoke  V  " 

My  husband  laughed  a  little  as  he 
quoted  this,  but  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  It  does  look  rather  badly,"  said  he. 

I  thought  it  looked  wretchedly,  yet, 
knowing  that  Hal  loved  his  father  as  he 
loved  no  one  else  on  earth,  I  did  not  feel 
hopeless,  and  implored  my  husband  to 
speak  to  the  boy.  "  If  you  forbid  it  he 
will  give  her  up,"  I  ciied.     "I  know  he 

will  r 


"  I  know  it,  too,"  answered  my  husband, 
"  but  I  cannot  forbid  this,  my  dear.  Once 
before  Hal  entangled  himself  in  a  love 
affair  of  this  same  kind,  and  I  interfered; 
he  has  never  been  happy  since." 

"  I  was  not  told  of  that,"  I  cried. 

"  It  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  you," 
said  my  dear  husband,  '*  for  Hal  was  very 
young  then.  The  girl  was  of  the  same 
rank  of  life  as  Wilhelmina  Schroder. 
Evidently  that  is  Hal's  taste,  and  he  is  a 
man  now,  he  should  be  able  to  decide.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  be  happy  with 
a  woman  of  his  own  rank  of  life.  Has 
he  ever  been  happy  with  his  sister  and 
her  friends  ?  They  are  all  too  cultivated, 
too  dainty,  for  him.  Hal  has  a  slow,  un- 
cultured nature.  He  is  frightened  by  the 
refinements  even  here  in  his  own  home. 
We  must  thank  God  that  the  boy's  tastes 
are  not  low,  as  they  well  might  be  in 
his  case.  Hal  wanted  to  honorably  marry 
the  first  girl;  nothing  else  occurred  to 
him.  We  can't  drive  him  too  far ;  he  is 
no  boy  now." 

My  dear  sister,  what  could  I  say? 
This  was  a  long,  long  speech  for  my  hus- 
band, and  he  was  right  in  every  particular; 
but  where  did  our  boy  get  a  nature  that 
only  a  Wilhelmina  Schroder  could  satisfy? 
I  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  a  cuckoo 
in  our  nest,  though  I  don't  believe  die 
mother  bird  ever  pushed  the  changeling 
out  of  the  home  tree  and  heart,  do  you? 
Some  father  birds  would,  I  know.  My 
husband  was  not  of  that  kind. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  Hal,"  I  urged ;  but 
no,  my  husband  would  not  consent  to 
that  either. 

"  I  dare  not  interfere,"  he  said ;  "  nor 
ought  you  to  do  so.  We  must  watch  and 
wait  and  be  silent.  The  boy  will  speak 
to  me  before  long;  and,  after  all,  he  might 
do  worse,  far  worse,  than  marry  Wilhel- 
mina Schroder." 

Of  course  I  cried  out  at  this,  as  any 
mother  would.  In  the  bitterness  of  my 
heart  I  said  a  wicked  thing ;  comparing 
my  two  boys,  and  crying : 

"Oh,  if  Hal  were  but  like  Rowland  1" 
My  husband  smiled. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  he  said,  «* Rowland 
may  be  more  like  Hal  than  you  know,  and 
Wilhelmina  must  have  great  natural  refine- 
ment, or  I  should  not  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to  Schroder  and  tell  him  he  must 
take   his  girls  home.     A  coarse  woman 
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would  not  have  attracted  Rowland.  It 
is  all  safely  over  now,  and  Schroder  came 
foi  his  girls,  as  you  know ;  but  you  did  not 
know,  did  you,  that  Rowland  came  to  me 
in  sore  distress,  entreating  that  Wilhel- 
mina  might  be  taken  out  of  his  sight 
before  it  was  too  late  ?  Like  Rowland, 
was  it  not  ?     Careful  as  Hal  is  careless." 

Sister  dear,  imagine  my  feelings ;  learn- 
ing in  the  same  hour  that  both  my  boys 
had  fallen  victim  to  my — to  Wilhelmina  f 

For  the  moment  I  was  very  angry;  and 
yet,  as  Rowland  had  honorably  spoken  to 
his  father,  stamping  out  his  passing  pas- 
sion, my  husband  was  right  in  telling  me 
of  this.  It  did  comfort  me  to  have  it  so 
proven  that  Wilhelmina  was  rot  wholly 
unrefined ;  for  Rowland  is  almost  too  fas- 
tidious. The  girl  he  has  since  married  is 
dainty  as  a  flower,  body  and  mind. 

It  must  have  been  Wilhelmina's  beauty 
that  first  singed  Rowland's  heart;  and 
then  she  did  have  a  wonderfully  quiet, 
queenly  manner. 

I  say  that  I  found  some  comfort  in  my 
husband's  argument ;  but  that  is  as  I  now 
look  back  on  it.  In  those  hard  days  it 
seems  to  me  I  found  comfort  in  nothing. 
I  could  only  sit  in  my  room,  weeping  and 
weeping  over  the  utter  sacrifice  of  my 
boy.  I  lost  the  power  of  thinking.  My 
judgment  quite  forsook  me.  I  could  only 
give  myself  up  into  my  dear  husband's 
hands  and  do  whatever  he  bade  me — 
which  was  to  do  nothing. 

As  his  father  had  prophesied,  Hal's 
confession  soon  came.  Perhaps  the  sight 
of  my  unexplained  sorrow  hastened  it. 
He  spoke  to  his  father  as  they  rode  over 
the  farm  together  one  morning,  and  was 
told  that,  while  it  was  impossible  for  his 
parents  to  approve  such  a  marriage,  noth- 
ing would  be  done  to  oppose  it. 

"  You  are  now  twenty-six  years  old," 
said  my  husband.  "  You  refused  the  yearly 
allowance  I  offered  you  on  your  coming 
of  age.  I  will  now  increase  that  sum,  and 
offer  it  again  to  you  on  your  marriage 
day,  with  the  one  provision  that  you  and 
Wilhelmina  make  a  home  for  yourselves." 

When  my  husband  repeated  this  speech 
to  me,  I  was  as  nearly  angry  with  him  as 
ever  in  our  married  life.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  simply  smoothing  the  way 
for  our  boy  to  run  down  hill. 

"  Do  you  want  Hal  and  his  wife  settling 
with  the  Schroders  ?"  asked  my  husband. 


"  Marry  they  will,  one  way  or  another. 
Do  you  want  our  grandchildren  brought 
up  as  a  part  of  that  family  ?" 

He  was  right,  as  always,  dear  sister; 
but  I  could  hardly  see  it  so  when  Hal 
came  to  my  room,  where  I  was  then 
spending  the  greater  part  of  my  days,  and 
told  me  that,  owing  to  his  father's  gener- 
osity, he  was  able  to  marry  at  once. 

"  I  won't  ask  you  or  father,"  he  said, 
"  or  any  of  our  family  to  be  present  at  my 
wedding.  You  wouldn't  want  to  come. 
It  is  to  be  as  quiet  as  can  be,  in  the  old 
church  where  you  and  father  were  mar- 
ried, and  where  we  children  have  all  been 
baptized." 

Oh,  what  memories  those  words  brought 
to  mel  This  was  a  long  speech  from 
Hal,  and  I  knew  to  have  made  it  he  must 
have  been  feeling  deeply ;  so  I  tried  to 
answer,  but  could  only  kiss  him  and  cry 
foolishly.  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
however,  and  this  was  all  he  told  us  of  his 
plans. 

Though  Hal  did  not  mention  when  his 
marriage  was  to  be,  we  knew  the  date,  as 
families  do  know  those  things  by  instinct 
We  learned  afterwards  that  at  Hal's  request 
none  of  the  Schroders  were  present  at  the 
ceremony  either.  In  all  but  the  one  vital 
point  he  proved  unusually  careful.  His 
only  witnesses  were  our  clergyman's  wife, 
the  sexton,  and — whom  do  you  think? 
—our  old,  old  coachman,  who  taught 
Hal  to  ride,  and  his  father  too,  for  that 
matter.  He  has  been  like  a  member  of 
the  family  so  long  that  he  had  the  same 
power  to  divine  the  day  and  hour  of  our 
boy's  marriage.  There  he  was  when  Hal 
reached  the  church,  a  wedding  favor  in 
his  buttonhole,  a  nosegay  in  his  hand ; 
ready  to  open  the  door,  bow  his  young 
master  through,  and  respectfully  follow 
him  and  Wilhelmina  up  the  aisle.  My 
husband  said  that  Hal  had  tears  in  his 
eyes  when  he  told  him  of  this.  We  were 
all  touched  by  it  But  to  think  that  our 
eldest  son  should  have  had  as  grooms- 
man only  a  faithful  servant  following 
himl 

Still,  it  was  best  so.  We  could  not  go 
to  that  wedding,  and  Rowland  would  not 
He  was  very  angry  with  his  brother.  I 
knew  he  had  yet  another  reason  for  this- 
than  family  pride  alone.  He  had  tram- 
pled out  that  same  fire,  and  believed  his. : 
brother  could  have  done  so  with  as  little  r 
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cost.  I  don't  know  myself.  Hal  has  few 
roots  ;  those  are  strong  and  go  deep. 

Rowland  was  married  before  the  half- 
year  was  out;  such  a  satisfactory  mar- 
riage in  every  way.  It  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  us  in  our  trouble  to  have  this  joy 
come  breaking  through ;  for  although  we 
thought  ourselves  unhappy  before  Hal's 
wedding,  it  was  after  its  accomplishment 
that  the  real  trials  began.  How  were  we 
to  meet  Wilhelmina,  and  she  us?  Re- 
member, my  dear  sister,  my  last  parting 
with  her  had  been  at  my  kitchen  door. 

Fortunately,  I  had  little  time  to  think  of 
the  meeting.  A  short  while  before  the 
marriage  my  husband  had  bought  a  little 
cottage  some  miles  down  the  road  which 
passes  our  farm.  He  asked  me  to  help 
him  in  furnishing  it  from  garret  to  cellar. 
I  knew,  of  course,  without  asking,  why 
this  cottage  was  bought,  and  for  whom ; 
but  my  husband  said  nothing,  and  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  open  speech.  We 
used  to  call  the  place  "  the  little  cottage  " 
when  we  talked  over  the  arrangements. 

I  think  if  I  had  not  had  the  furnishing 
of  that  cottage  to  distract  me  I  shouM 
have  lost  my  mind  during  the  interval 
between  Hal's  confession  and  his  wedding. 
Perhaps  my  dear  husband  knew  this ;  he 
understands  most  of  those  things  taught 
by  tenderness. 

It  was  hard  work  to  have  all  in  order 
by  the  date  my  husband  set,  Hal's  wed- 
ding day,  but  we  did ;  and  when  it  was 
done,  tired  as  I  was,  I  wished  I  had  it  all 
to  do  over  again,  carpentering,  furnishing, 
painting — so  restless  was  I. 

The  last  nail  was  driven,  the  last  cur- 
tain hung,  the  morning  of  the  marriage  ; 
and  that  night  for  the  first  time  my  hus- 
band called  the  "little  cottage"  by  its 
true  name. 

I  could  see  that  he,  too,  was  somewhat 
restless,  walking  from  window  to  window 
and  looking  out  into  the  moonlight. 

"Come,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  to 
me;  "it's  as  bright  as  day  outside  ;  sup- 
pose we  have  the  colt  harnessed  to  the 
buggy  and  drive  down  to  Hal's  cottage  to 
meet  them,  get  it  over,  and  go  to  sleep  in 
peace." 

We  did  not  talk  much  during  that 
drive;  the  colt  always  behaved  badly  in 
harness,  which  engrossed  us  both ;  I  knew 
my  husband  had  selected  the  colt  inten- 
tionally. 


I  don't  like  to  dwell  on  that  meeting, 
my  dear.  We  were  received  by  my  boy 
and  his  wife;  and  though  it  was  their 
home,  it  was  we  who  showed  them  through 
it,  opening  every  room  and  cupboard. 
When  we  came  to  the  store-closet,  which 
I  had  tilled  with  preserves  and  groceries 
from  my  own  stores,  Wilhelmina  turned 
gratefully  to  me ;  she  was  about  to  speak, 
but  either  I  shrank  back  or  she  faltered, 
so  not  one  direct  word  passed  between  us 
that  night.  My  husband  and  Hal  talked 
for  four. 

When  I  dared  look  at  Wilhelmina,  I 
could  see  that  she  had  been  crying. 
Her  eyelids  still  kept  swelling  with  un- 
shed tears  which  she  would  not  let  falL 
She  showed  great  self-control,  was  quiet 
and  subdued  in  manner,  yet  not  without 
dignity.  It  was  a  trying  half-hour  to  us 
all. 

When  we  left  them  at  last,  my  husband 
laid  his  hand  on  Wilhelmina's  shoulder, 
saying  what  I  had  been  trying  to  say  all 
the  while. 

"This  cottage  is  your  wedding  gift 
from  us,  my  child.  May  you  be  very 
happy  here,  and  God  bless  you." 

Wilhelmina  broke  down  then  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands.  I  liked 
her  for  it,  but  it  was  nonetheless  bitterly 
hard  to  see  my  boy,  so  undemonstrative 
with  his  very  own,  comforting  this  stranger 
as  I  never  would  have  dreamed  he  could. 

I  found  that  my  husband  felt  this  also. 

"  Hal  will  make  her  a  good  husband," 
he  said  with  a  sigh,  on  the  way  home. 
"  She  understands  him ;  perhaps  we  have 
been  to  blame  that  we  never  have," 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  bitterly ;  "  we  have  not 
been  Schroders,  and  our  friends  are  not  of 
that  kind." 

"  Our  friends,"  repeated  my  husband, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  had  not  considered 
them." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  u  I  suppose  not 
But  there  is  not  a  woman  in  this  county 
who  is  not  to-night  considering  whether 
she  shall  or  shall  not  call  on  Wilhelmina." 

"  It  is  for  us  to  settle  that,"  said  my 
husband,  still  more  thoughtfully;  and 
then  I  wished  heartily  that  I  had  held  my 
tongue.  But  if  I  wished  so  then,  I  wished 
it  again  and  more  strongly  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday. 

Hal  was  married  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  on  Sunday  morning  about  sun- 
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rise  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  some  one 
moving  stealthily  in  my  room.  Opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  my  husband  standing  by 
my  bed.  I  was  startled  for  a  moment, 
thinking  he  must  be  ill,  until  he  said, 
"There  is  nothing  wrong,"  and  added, 
"  I  have  been  lying  awake,  Mary,  think- 
ing over  the  social  question  you  mentioned 
last  night  I  am  now  about  to  ride  down 
to  Hal's  cottage,  and,  if  you  approve,  tell 
him  we  wish  him  to  biing  his  wife  to  our 
pew  to-day.  I  think  that  will  settle  every- 
thing in  the  eyes  of  the  neighborhood." 

I  knew  it  would,  and  I  knew,  too,  in  my 
wicked  old  heart,  that  I  did  not  want 
matters  so  settled.  1  suppose  I  think 
entirely  too  much  of  what  my  neighbors 
do  and  say.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
fore-hear  the  whispers  and  see  the  smiles 
of  our  best  friends — for  best  friends  wLl 
do  that — when  calling  upon  poor  Wil- 
helmina,  whose  manners  were  nil,  and 
whose  English  was  remarkable  at  times. 

I  did  not  urge  my  husband  against 
doing  what  he  suggested,  simply  because 
I  knew  it  would  be  useless  if  he  had  lain 
awale  and  decided  that  it  was  right. 
Also  I  knew  his  deferring  the  question  to 
me  was  but  a  matter  of  courtesy,  which  he 
never  forgets  or  omits.  Then,  too,  if  it 
were  really  right,  I  suppose  1  wanted  it 
done ;  but,  oh,  dear  sister,  when  Wilhelmina 
and  Hal  walked  up  the  aisle  to  our  pew 
that  Sunday  morning,  and  I  saw  the  bon- 
nets turning  and  moving  and  meeting  in 
every  pew  in  the  church,  I  thought  I 
should  die. 

I  noticed  gratefully  that  Wilhelmina 
was  dressed  simply.  She  was  quiet  and 
stately  in  appearance,  looking  rather  pale 
and  proud  with  her  lowered  lids.  She 
has  pretty  white  eyelids,  I  don't  think 
outsiders  would  have  suspected  anything 
wrong,  but  you  know  there  are  no  out- 
siders in  a  coun  ry  congregation. 

My  dear  husband  knew  the  world  better 
than  I.  He  was  again  proven  light  All 
the  old  county  families  called  on  Wil- 
helmina during  the  following  week,  and 
it  was  far  better  so. 

Wilhelmina  told  me  of  these  calls  sim- 
ply. She  astonished  me,  too,  by  saying, 
humbly,  that  she  had  refused  herself  1o 
every  one  of  her  visitors,  as  she  "  did  not 
feel  ready  yet" 

Touching,  was  it  not  ?  I  felt  so  sorry 
{or  her,  and  grateful,  tog.     Ste  die}  indeed 


have  much  to  learn  before  receiving  any 
one,  or  returning  calls  either.  All  that 
cou  d  wait  Wilhelmina  was  a  fine  sensi- 
ble woman  in  many  ways.  I  think  I 
should  have  admired  her  immensely  had 
she  been  married  to  somebody  else's  boy. 
She  was  clever,  too,  and  determined. 
When  she  found  that  she  was  a  little  old 
to  unlearn  the  poor  but  distinct  English 
she  spoke,  she  deliberately  dropped  into 
a  really  pretty  German  accent,  literally 
translated  idioms,  and  so  on.  It  covered 
a  multitude  of  sins.  One  forgives  so 
much  in  a  pretty  foreigner.  This  clever 
move  of  Wilhelmina 's  ought  to  have 
amused  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  but  the 
subject  was  a  little  too  tender.  I  had  not 
much  sense  of  humor  at  \  hat  time. 

"  She  is  wonderfully  plucky,"  said  my 
husband.  I  knew  she  was,  and  as  time 
went  on  and  I  found  in  her  other  virtues 
as  well,  I  was  at  the  cottage  more  fre- 
quently than  I  bad  ever  thought  it  pos- 
sible I  could  be. 

I  always  chose  hours  when  I  would 
not  meet  the  Schroders,  though  I  knew 
they  were  there  but  little,  as  they  were 
hard-working  people  and  lived  at  some 
distance.  And  yet,  with  all  my  care,  a 
meeting  there  was.  One  unfortunate  day 
I  came  in  unexpectedly  and  went  straight 
up  the  stairs  to  Wilhelmina's  bedroom, 
which  I  had  never  done  before.  As  I 
stood  on  the  threshold,  I  heard  a  little 
scurry  inside  the  room,  and,  opening  the 
door,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  heavy  figure 
hurrying  out  of  my  sight  by  another  door. 
I  recognized  Mrs.  Schroder's  broad  back. 

Wilhelmina  came  to  meet  me  with  an 
unusual  color  in  her  cheeks ;  she  was  sub- 
dued and  depressed  in  manner.  Some- 
how the  whole  episode  made  me  feel  sick, 
disgusted,  and  degraded.  When  I  went 
home,  which  was  soon  after,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  told  my  husband  of  my  encounter, 
with  tears  of  self-pity.  He  only  said, 
••  Poor  child  I"  and  at  first  I  thought  he 
was  speaking  of  me.  I  did  not  like  it 
when  I  found  that  it  was  Wilhelmina  he 
meant. 

*'  We  separate  her  from  her  own  kind, 
and  are  but  little  to  her  ourselves,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  feel  sincerely  sorry  for  her." 

I  tried  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  way, 
but  I  was  dreadfully  sorry  for  myself. 
The  only  comfort  I  could  see  was  that 
tb§   Schroders  were  soon  to  move  yet; 
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further  away,  and  that  Hal  was  really 
perfectly  happy  in  his  marriage.  He  still 
assisted  his  father  on  the  farm — a  busi- 
ness arrangement  it  had  become ;  and  as 
the  farming  season  grew  busy,  we  saw 
more  and  more  of  him  and  less  of  Wilhel- 
mina.  I  dreaded  visiting  my  daughter- 
in-law  after  that  chance  encounter  with 
her  mother,  and  Wilhelmina  came  to  see 
us  very  seldom.  I  am  afraid  I  liked  it 
thus ;  for  so  matters  stood,  and  had  been 
standing  for  weeks  (to  my  shame  I  say 
it),  when,  one  day,  in  the  height  of  the 
wheat  season,  my  husband  came  to  me 
looking  troubled. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "Hal  has  not 
complained  at  all,  but  something  he  has 
said— very  little,  though  evidently  from  a 
full  heart — has  made  me  realize  that  his 
duties  are  keeping  him  here  with  us  con- 
stantly, that  Mrs.  Schroder  now  lives  too 
far  away  to  be  anything  to  Wilhelmina, 
and  the  child  must  be  living  in  a  lonely 
cottage  on  an  unfrequented  roadside  by 
herself,  day  in  and  day  out,  except  for 
her  negro  servant  It  is  very  bad  for 
her.     When  did  you  see  her  last  ?" 

I  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  to  tell 
him,  but  I  did. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  I"  answered  my 
husband. 

Then  I  knew  that  he  was  almost  angry 
with  me,  for  that's  as  harsh  a  word  as  I 
ever  receive  from  him. 

In  the  same  afternoon  I  went  to  see 
Wilhelmina,  and  was  shocked  to  find  her 
looking  ill  and  depressed.  She  was  almost 
repellent  in  her  manner  to  me,  though 
perfectly  respectful.  She  was  "quite 
well,"  she  said.  You  know  the  proud 
way  a  woman  refuses  sympathy  some- 
times. 

I  could  not  blame  her,  for  I  had  not 
striven  to  win  her  confidence ;  but  I  went 
home  and  lay  awake  a  greater  part  of 
the  night  full  of  trouble.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  first  words  I  said  to  my  husband 
were: 

"  I  cannot  stand  this.  I  don't  know 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  yet  we  must  do 
something.  Wilhelmina  is  fretting  her 
heart  out." 

"You  can't  stand  what?"  asked  my 
husband :  "  having  Wilhelmina  so  far 
away,  or  bringing  her  nearer  ?  Have  you 
thought  of  the  old  Lodge  Cottage,  my 
dear?" 


"  Oh,  don't  1"  I  cried ;  "  oh,  don't  I  As 
if  that  Lodge  Cottage  has  not  been  haunt- 
ing me  all  night  1" 

"Well,  after  all,  it  is  a  gloomy  old 
place,"  said  my  husband. 

"  It  wouldn't  be,  if  you  sacrificed  a 
few  trees,"  I  answered ;  "  but  it  has  too 
few  windows." 

"  I  could  easily  have  a  few  more  eyes 
poked  in  it,"  my  husband  argued,  "  and 
run  up  a  porch  or  so.  But  the  Lodge  is 
very  near  the  house,  my  dear.  It  wou'd 
bring  Wilhelmina  and  our  boy  close  to 
us  in  every  way.  It  is  for  you  to  consider 
and  decide." 

I  did  not  need  to  ask  my  husband  what 
his  wish  was.  His  voice  told  me  when 
he  spoke  of  our  oldest  boy  being  close  to 
us.  Yet  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  or  my 
heart  to  consent  to  that  closeness  with 
Wilhelmina. 

"  I  dare  not  risk  it,"  I  said.  *;  We 
must  leave  matters  as  they  are,  and  I  will 
try  to  see  Wilhelmina  more  constantly 
where  she  is." 

So  we  arranged  to  drive  down  to  Hal's 
cottage  that  night  as  a  good  beginning. 
It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  evening,  al- 
most as  bright  as  the  night  when  we  first 
had  introduced  Hal  and  Wilhelmina  to 
their  new  home,  months  before.  I  was 
reminded  of  that  past  unhappy  time  in 
other  ways  also,  as  we  drove  rapidly  down 
the  familiar  road.  Wilhelmina  had  be- 
come again  as  a  stranger  to  me.  I  felt 
uneasily  that  I  was  to  meet  her  on  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  footing. 

Nothing  turns  out  just  as  we  expect, 
does  it,  my  dear?  Why  we  should  plan 
and  plan  as  we  do  I  cannot  imagine, 
when  but  one  little  touch  of  the  kalei- 
doscope changes  all  the  scene.  As  I 
imagined  things  were  to  be,  I  had  a  little 
speech  composed  to  repeat  to  Wilhelmina. 
It  was,  as  I  now  remember  it,  coldly 
kind,  a  little  reproachful,  and  all  that  it 
should  not  have  been.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened as  things  were  in  reality. 

Hal  met  us  in  the  road  as  we  turned 
into  his  gateway,  and  stopped  me  as  I 
held  out  my  hand  for  him  to  lift  me  to 
the  ground. 

"No,  mother,"  he  said,  gently;  "we 
heard  the  wheels  and  saw  you  coming. 
Wilhelmina  sent  me  out  to  meet  you. 
She  says  she  can't  see  you  to-night  Don't 
get  down,  mother,  don't  get  down.   WO- 
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helmina  is  far  from  well.  She  is  getting 
everything  ready  for  me  to  take  her  to 
her  mother's  house  to-morrow  for  a  long 
visit  Mis.  Schroder  was  here  yesterday, 
and  has  made  me  anxious.  Mother,  did 
you  think  my  wife  looked  so  very  ill  ?" 

What  a  jealous  old  woman  I  am  I  I 
looked  at  my  own  boy's  face,  flushed  and 
quivering,  and  my  first  thought  was  a 
deep  resentment  that  never  in  his  life 
with  us  had  I  seen  him  so  deeply  moved. 
Wilhelmina  alone  was  able  to  stir  those 
waters. 

I  have  always  been  very  grateful  to  my 
good  angel  that  at  least  my  second 
thought  was  for  Wilhelmina.  Absurd  as 
it  was,  I  resented  also  that  Mrs.  Schroder 
should  dare  to  claim  her. 

I  caught  the  hands  which  Hal  stretched 
out  to  restrain  me,  and  by  them  helped 
myself  to  the  ground.  Hal  was  ever  slow 
of  motion.  I  ran  straight  past  him  into 
the  house  and  up  the  stair  to  Wilhelmina's 
bedroom.  I  did  not  wait  to  knock,  but 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door.  It  was 
locked.  I  could  hear  a  step  pacing  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  inside.  It  was 
a  sound  that  made  me  anxious. 

"  Wilhelmina,"  I  said,  "  open  the  door. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you."  Then  I  real- 
ized, with  a  shock,  that  I  had  not  a  single 
familiar  endearing  name  by  which  to  call 
my  son's  wife  to  me.  What  I  had  said 
sounded  as  cold  as  death,  showing  the 
tones  with  which  I  must  always  have 
approached  her. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  child,"  I  cried  des- 
perately, "  open  the  door  to  me." 

There  was  no  answer,  but  I  could 
hear  choked  sobs,  and  the  footsteps 
ceased.  My  heart  was  in  actual  pain, 
what  with  sympathy  for  the  poor  lonely 
child  and  with  the  lashes  of  my  own  ac- 
cusing conscience. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  I  urged,  "at  least 
come  nearer  to  the  door  and  listen  to  me." 

But  only  the  sobs  answered,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  I  bur^t  into  tears  myself.  "I 
don't  blame  you,"  I  cried.  '•  I  have  been 
cruel  to  you,  Wilhelmina,  cruel;  but  I 
didn't  mean  to  be.  It  Las  been  terribly 
hard  on  us  both,  but  now — I  am  Hal's 
mother,  I  ought  to  be  with  you,  and  I 
can't  stand  being  locked  ou\" 

Then  the  key  turned  in  the  door,  and 
Wilhelmina  fell  forward  into  my  open  arms. 


Oh,  my  dear  sister,  it  was  not  only  the 
door  of  her  room  that  the  dear  child  then 
unlocked  to  me;  all  that  was  pent  up  in 
her  poor  proud  heart  came  rushing  out. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  when  I  could  speak, 
"you  must  come  home  with  me  to-night, 
and  stay  with  us  until  the  Lodge  Cottage 
is  made  ready.  You  and  Hal  are  to  live 
there  in  the  future.  This  is  too  far  away 
from  us ;  we  came  to-night  to  tell  )ou  so." 
Which  was  not  in  the  least  true,  my 
dear,  as  you  know ;  yet,  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  I  somehow  found  myself  honestly 
believing  that  it  was. 

Perhaps  you  don't  understand  my  sud- 
den change  toward  Wilhelmina;  I  could 
never  quite  account  for  it  myself.  I  only 
know  that  from  that  hour  to  this  Wil- 
helmina and  I  have  known  and  loved  each 
other.  Far  from  separating  me  from  my 
boy,  she  has  been  to  me  as  the  key  of  his 
heart,  which  I  could  never  unlock;  for 
Hal  never  loved  me,  save  as  a  kind  of 
matter  of  course,  until  his  wife  became  an 
interpreter  between  us.  Yes ;  I  am  very 
fond  of  Wilhelmina  (in  your  ear,  my  dear, 
fonder  than  of  Rowland's  wife,  who  is  a 
trifle  too  perfect  for  my  e  very-day  mind). 
She  is  a  dear  daughter  to  me,  a  sweet  wife 
to  my  son,  and  a  good  mother  to  his 
children.  The  little  ones  are  almost  over- 
flowing the  Lodge  Cottage,  which  is  not 
gloomy  at  all,  but  a  real  sun-trap.  There 
they  live  quietly  and  happily  under  our 
parent  wings,  the  only  ones  of  our  nest- 
lings building  near  us.  Wilhelmina  does 
not  care  for  society,  and  goes  out  very 
little,  though  she  might  if  she  wished,  as 
she  has  spent  much  time  and  labor  in 
learning  those  things  which  seemed  need- 
ful. She  was  pathetically  humble  over 
her  deficiencies,  yet  proud,  too,  in  a  nice 
way. 

After  that  first  peacemaker  baby  was 
born  in  the  Lodge  Cottage,  I  took  Wil- 
helmina with  me  to  return  all  the  county 
family  calls  which  she  had  allowed  to 
wait.  She  looked  charmingly  pretty,  and 
was  so  modest  and  shy  as  to  disarm  un- 
kind criticism. 

And  what  a  difference  dress  makes  1 
I  designed  Wilhelmina's  calling  costume 
myself.  In  fact,  on  that  night  when  she 
unlocked  to  me  her  door  and  her  heart  in 
one,  I  said  to  her:  "Take  the  worry  of 
the  sewing  off  your  mind,  my  dear ;  I  will 
attend  to  all  that  for  you,"  Then  I  added : 
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"  I  only  promise  for  this  one  time,  you 
know — just  to  start  you.  I  want  you  to 
learn  to  do  all  such  things  for  your- 
self." 

I  said  this  because  I  was  afraid  that  I 
might  spoil  her;  but  since  then,  though 
Wilhelmina  is  not  in  the  least  spoiled, 
she  hardly  knows  what  she  or  her  children 
are  to  wear  from  season  to  season. 

*'  Still  starting  Wilhelmina  ?"  says  my 
husband,  when  he  sees  me  absorbed  with 
the  seamstress ;  but  I  know  that  he  loves 
to  find  me  thus  happily  occupied.  It 
keeps  me  young. 

You  can  see  from  all  this,  dear,  what 
a  united  household  we  are,  and  also 
how  nearly  we  escaped  something  widely 
different.  When  I  think  that  these  dear 
little  grandchildren  of  ours  might  have 
grown  up  apart  from  us  and  in  surround- 
ings most  painful  to  us ;  that  our  eldest 


son  might  have  been  wholly  alienated 
from  us  and  our  old  age  have  found  us 
sorrowing,  I  am  filled  with  gratitude  for 
what  we  have  and  for  what  we  are  spared. 
I  don't  even  now  pretend  to  say  that  it 
was  not  a  hard,  hard  trial  that  we  passed 
through.  But  see  what  it  has  brought 
for  us.  I  have  gained  a  new-made  son, 
a  tender,  grateful  daughter,  and,  better 
than  all,  I  can  look  at  my  dear  husband 
and  know  I  owe  the  whole  to  him;  but 
for  his  kind  heart,  wise  head,  and  strong 
hand,  the  wrong  wou'.d  never  have  be- 
come the  right.  He  was  the  salt  that 
flavored  the  bread  of  bitterness  I  was 
forced  to  eat,  and  I  do  constantly  thank 
God  first  that  he  has  created  those  who 
are  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  next  that 
he  has  granted  such  an  one  to  me. 

And  now,  my  dear,  you  know  the  whole 
story. 


The  Kindergarten   Ideal 

By  Susan  E.  Blow 


THERE  are  spirits  seeking  embodi- 
ment, and  spirits  embodied,  and 
bodies  from  which  the  spirit  has 
departed.  The  kindergarten  belongs  to 
the  first  of  these  classes.  Hence  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  inspires  its  vota- 
ries. Hence,  too,  the  fact  that  no  eiist- 
ing  kindergarten  adequately  represents 
FroebePs  ideal. 

An  ideal  is  not  something  dead,  but 
something  very  much  alive.  It  does  not 
He  in  the  mind  inert  and  torpid ;  it 
moves  and  stirs;  it  clashes  with  other 
ideals ;  it  sets  up  a  strife  of  emotions ;  it 
utters  itself  in  novel  deeds.  Like  yeast, 
which  goes  on  fermenting  until  it  has 
altered  the  whole  mass  through  which  it 
has  been  mixed,  a  new  ideal  ferments 
in  our  minds  until  it  has  modified  all  our 
previous  ideas  and  emotions,  inspired 
new  actions,  and,  *f  it  be  a  powerful  ideal, 
a  whole  new  life. 

The  kindergarten  is  many-sided.  This 
is  its  greatest  merit.  Btt  it  has  the  defect 
of  its  merif.  Its  plays  aid  occupations 
interest  children,  and,  noticing  this,  many 
a  lukewarm  disciple  of  Froebel  is  content 
to  give  her  pupils  harmless  diversion. 
The  gifts  and  occupations  develop  indus- 
try, an4  fr^nce  the  philanthropist  seizes 


upon  the  kindergarten  as  a  reformatory 
agency.  The  gifts  lend  themselves  read- 
ily tD  exercises  :n  form,  color,  size,  rela- 
tion, direction,  and  position  ;  and  when 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
rather  a  teacher  than  a  kindergaitner, 
they  are  diverted  from  their  higher  pur- 
pose to  this  secondary  use.  The  occupa- 
tions give  flexibility  and  dexterity,  and 
the  merely  utilitarian  kindergartner  is 
satisfied  to  carry  on  an  easy  manual- 
training  school.  The  songs  and  games 
act  powerfully  upon  the  imagina*  ion,  and, 
observing  this,  the  moral  enthusiast  trans- 
forms the  kindergarten  into  an  every-day 
Sunday-school.  All  kindergarten  mate- 
rial may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  ideals  of 
organic  unity  and  continuity ;  and  when 
these  ideals  take  possession  of  a  kinder- 
gartner whose  soul  is  not  aflame  with  the 
higher  ideals  of  self-activity  and  freedom, 
her  practice  becomes  a  hideous  carica- 
ture of  the  teachings  of  the  master.  Many 
kindergaitens  of  each  of  these  types  exist 
in  every  section  of  our  country.  TKm 
true  kindergarten  includes,  harmonizes, 
and  transcends  them  all.  Such  a  kinder-. 
garten  can,  however,  be  created  only  by 
one*  who  has  consciously  grasped  the  idea, 
out  of  which  the  system  wa$  bqrnQ. 
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Froebel  had  been  for  many  years  a 
practical  teacher  before  he  founded  the 
kindergarten.  He  had  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  children  came  to  school 
with  unawakened  sympathies,  un  aroused 
intellects,  and  undisciplined  wills.  He 
had  contended  with  all  the  difficulties 
occasioned  by  this  threefold  inertia.  With 
the  hope  of  overcoming  it,  he  planned  an 
institution  whose  aim  should  be,  net  in- 
struction, but  development ;  where  nothing 
should  be  poured  into  or  through  the 
child,  but  where  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  pour  out  his  own  ebullient  life. 

It  is  said  that  long  after  the  plan  of 
such  an  institution  had  defined  itself  in 
Froebel's  mind  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  call  it  He  wanted  a  name  which 
should  be  what  all  names  were  originally 
— the  definition,  or  at  least  the  suggestion, 
of  an  idea.  One  afternoon,  with  mind 
intent  upon  this  problem,  he  bad  climbed 
with  a  chosen  friend  to  the  crest  of  a  high 
hill,  when  suddenly,  as  he  gazed  abroad 
upon  the  beautiful  Thuringian  landscape, 
a  gleam  came  into  his  eye,  a  flush  spread 
over  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Eureka  1 
Kindergarten  is  the  name  I  have  sought ; 
Kindergarten  shall  the  institution  I  wish 
to  found  be  called.'1 

Following  out  the  thoughts  suggested 
by  this  name,  we  shall  find  ourselves  on 
what  is  perhaps  the  path  of  most  rapid 
approach  to  the  Froebelian  ideal  of  early 
education.  Gardens  are  not  wild  nature, 
but  nature  mingled  with  man's  mind. 
They  are  places  where  plants  of  many 
kinds  grow  together.  They  are  spots 
where  die  struggle  for  life  is  so  far  miti- 
gated that  every  plant  which  puts  forth 
normal  energy  is  sure  of  victory.  Garden 
plants  are  not  weeds  left  to  grow  as  they 
may — neither  are  they  forced  hothouse 
plants ;  neither  are  they  plants  taken  out 
of  the  common  ground  and  away  from  the 
common  air,  and  kept  safe  in  some  sunny 
corner  of  the  parlor  or  conservatory. 
Garden  plants  are  products  of  nature 
modified  by  human  intelligence.  The 
gardener  recognizes  that  each  plant  is  a 
plastic  energy  which  obeys  an  inward 
though  unconscious  ideal,  and  that  ail 
efforts  to  improve  its  type  must  respect 
this  ideal.  He  can  modify  plants  only  as 
he  influences  them  to  modify  themselves. 
Planting  them  in  prepared  soil,  granting 
them  their  requisite  supply  of  sunlight, 


air,  and  moisture,  giving  them  plenty  of 
room  to  grow,  watching,  tending,  grafting, 
and,  if  need  be,  pruning  them,  he  aids 
them  to  vent  their  own  energies  in  such 
ways  as  to  secure  their  healthy  and  har- 
monious development.  To  give  them  this 
careful  nurture  he  needs  intelligence,  fore- 
sight, and  culture ;  and  thus  the  gardener, 
like  the  garden  and  the  garden  plant,  is  a 
product  of  civilization. 

Applying  these  insights  to  education, 
we  begin  to  understand  the  ideal  of  the 
kindergarten.  It  does  not  leave  the  child 
free  to  follow  his  own  wayward  impulses, 
neither  does  it  attempt  by  external  press- 
ure to  mold  him  into  any  prescribed 
form.  It  knows  that  only  living  things 
can  grow  and  develop,  and  that  life  works 
from  within  outwards.  It  has  insight  into 
the  truth  that  whatever  the  human  being 
can  become  exists  in  him  from  the  first  as 
potentiality,  and  its  great  maxim,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  child  shall  be  educated 
through  self  expression.  Pouring  out  what 
is  in  him,  he  shall  discover  and  develop 
what  he  is. 

Recognizing  that  the  kindergarten  ideal 
is  one  of  pouring  out  instead  of  pouring 
in,  the  next  question  which  arises  is, 
What  shall  be  poured  out?  Froebel 
solves  this  question  by  reflecting  that 
latent  in  each  child  is  generic  humanity, 
and  that  to  find  out  what  the  child  may 
do  we  must  study  what  man  has  done. 
The  typical  deeds  of  man  as  revealed  in 
history  are  the  erection  of  social  institu- 
tions, the  evolution  of  religion,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  practical  and  fine  arts,  and 
the  pursuit  of  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. If,  therefore,  the  child  is  to  pour 
out  what  is  in  him,  he  must  pour  out  these 
moving  impulses  of  the  human  soul.  With 
this  thought  in  his  mind  Froebel  began  to 
study  the  favorite  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments of  little  children,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  to  him  that  they  offered  parallels 
to  each  of  the  typical  forms  of  human 
activity.  In  the  love  of  pet  animals  and 
the  desire  to  plant  gardens  he  recognized 
the  impulses  of  pastoral  and  agricultural 
life.  He  found  sewing,  weaving,  building, 
molding,  drawing,  painting,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, all  practiced  by  little  children  and 
encouraged  by  wise  parents.  He  observed 
that  in  their  spontaneous  games  children 
imitated  family  and  social  life,  founded 
States,  and  in  their  own  way  reproduced 
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the  ideals  of  religion.  In  a  word,  he  dis- 
covered in  the  spontaneous  self-revela- 
tions of  childhood  the  embryonic  forms 
of  all  truly  human  activities,  and,  by 
simply  explaining  what  children  were  try- 
ing to  do  and  creating  instrumentalities 
through  which  their  efforts  might  be 
wisely  abetted,  he  transformed  play  into 
education. 

Child-study  is  now  attracting  general 
attention,  but  we  do  not  sufficiently  reflect 
that,  conducted  under  the  inspiration  of 
different  ideals,  it  will  yield  different  inter- 
pretations and  point  to  different  results. 
We  may,  for  example,  study  children  either 
with  the  purpose  of  tracing  their  emotions 
and  actions  back  to  a  brute  ancestry,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in  them 
prophecies  of  human  destiny.  The  truth 
is,  the  child  stands  on  a  stairway,  with 
steps  below  and  steps  above  him.  He 
has  come  from  below;  he  is  mounting 
towards  the  height,  and  the  step  on  which 
he  stands  is  related  both  to  those  beneath 
and  to  those  above  it  But  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  know  whither  he  is  going  than 
whence  he  has  come,  and  just  because 
Froebel  was  interested  in  prophecies 
rather  than  vestiges  he  is  thus  far  the 
greatest  of  child-students. 

While  most  kindergartners  have  under- 
stood that  the  gifts  and  occupations  give 
the  child  occasion  for  activities  which 
upon  his  plane  of  development  corre- 
spond with  man's  achievements  in  the 
practical  and  fine  arts,  comparatively  few 
have  realized  that  in  the  songs  and  games 
of  the  mother-play  we  find  the  embryonic 
parallels  of  those  higher  human  energies 
which  have  created  our  great  social  in- 
stitutions— the  family,  civil  society,  State 
and  Church — and  which  have  furnished  the 
themes  of  all  the  supreme  works  of  art 
and  literature.  In  my  judgment,  the  chief 
reason  that  the  kindergarten  system  has 
not  commended  itself  to  all  thoughtful 
persons  is  because  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions have  been  considered  as  embodying 
Froebel's  complete  idea.  The  gifts  and 
occupations  are  the  least  of  his  practical 
contributions  to  education.  His  supreme 
achievement  is  the  Mother-Play.  Where 
this  book  is  understood,  Froebel  is  known. 
Where  this  book  is  ignored,  the  kinder- 
garten must  lack  all  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic of  its  founder. 

I  wish  that  I   might  invite  the  most 


skeptical  of  Froebel's  conscientious  critics 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  visiting  with  me 
kindergartens  where  the  ideals  embodied 
in  the  Mother-Play  are  approximately  real- 
ized. In  such  kindergartens  he  would 
see  children  representing  not  only  the 
human  family,  but  its  lower  analogues  in 
plant  and  animal  life.  He  would  per- 
ceive for  himself  how,  through  picturing 
the  care  of  the  mother-bird  for  her  nest- 
lings, little  hearts  were  being  stirred  with 
premonitions  of  what  their  own  mothers 
were  to  them.  He  would  see  a  father's 
birthday  celebrated  by  weaving  for  him 
a  basket  and  filling  it  with  flowers.  He 
would  watch,  if  I  mistake  not  with  real 
astonishment,  a  number  of  little  ones  who, 
having  for  the  time  being  merged  their 
own  individuality  into  that  of  forth-flying 
and  home-coming  pigeons,  were  learning 
from  this  symbolic  experience  to  love  and 
value  their  own  dear  homes.  The  farmer, 
the  miller,  the  baker,  the  carpenter,  would 
pass  before  him,  and,  if  fortune  favored, 
he  would  be  shown  a  game  of  buying  and 
selling  which  would  convince  him  that  if 
all  education  in  political  economy  would 
follow  the  lines  it  indicates  he  need  have 
no  fear  for  the  American  citizen  of  the 
future.  He  would  watch  young  patriots 
flinging  high  in  the  air  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  I  think  his  own  pulses  would 
beat  with  new  love  of  native  land  as  he 
heard  the  childish  voices  loyally  cheering 
the  country  of  Washington.  He  would 
hear  songs  of  the  invisible  wind,  of  the 
waxing  and  waning  moon,  of  the  solemn 
stars,  of  the  life-giving  sun,  which  would 
convince  him  that  spiritual  aspiration 
was  being  wakened  in  these  children  of 
to-day  as  it  was  wakened  in  the  child- 
soul  of  humanity.  He  would  listen  to  a 
song  of  the  church,  which,  if  he  were  him- 
self a  Christian,  would  spur  him  to  a  new 
resolution  to  help  make  this  greatest  of 
institutions  all  that  it  should  be,  all  that 
it  must  be,  if  it  is  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
and  solve  the  problems  of  the  soul.  And 
when,  at  last,  the  meaning  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  one  beautiful  whole  stole  in- 
sensibly into  his  heart,  he  would  feel  a 
new  joy  in  life,  a  new  impulse  in  educa- 
tion, a  new  hope  for  the  world. 

Our  theories  of  moral  training  have 
been  vacillating  and  inconsistent  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  how  to  get 
the  child  to  do  what  he  ought,  while  at 
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the  same  time  respecting  his  right  to  do 
as  he  will.  It  is  every  day  growing  clearer 
that  children  who  are  forced  to  do  right 
tend  as  they  grow  older  to  revolt  from 
right-doing.  It  is  equally  clear  that  chil- 
dren left  to  do  as  they  please,  generally 
please  to  do  wrong.  But  who  has  traced 
the  almost  invisible  line  which  avoids 
both  the  extremes  of  coercion  and  ca- 
price ?  Who  has  shown  us  how  we  may 
strengthen  the  child's  will  by  calling  upon 
him  for  free  choices,  and  yet  so  sway  his 
will  by  consciously  perceived  ideals  and 
motives  that  he  shall  be  perpetually  allured 
towards  all  that  is  pure,  beautiful,  and  of 
good  report  ? 

It  would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say 
that  Froebel  has  solved  this  difficult  prob- 
lem ;  but  I,  for  one,  feel  sure  that  of  all 
educators  he  has  come  nearest  to  its  solu- 
tion. He  has  understood  that  only  what 
the  child  freely  chooses  to  do  has  a  per- 
manent influence  for  good  upon  his  char- 
acter. He  has  perceived  that  to  get  him 
to  choose  the  good  it  must  be  so  presented 
as  to  allure  the  imagination.  He  has 
realized  that  to  make  the  good  alluring 
we  must  present  it,  not  in  its  completely 
evolved  but  in  its  primitive  forms,  and 
hence  he  always  searches  for  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  mind  of  the  child 
and  the  truth  he  wishes  to  make  a  motive 
power  in  his  life.  His  Mother-Play  is 
simply  a  collection  of  games  for  little 
children,  accompanied  by  poetic  mottoes 
and  prose  commentaries  which  explain  to 
the  adult  student  the  object  of  each  play 
The  creative  ideal  of  the  play  is  embodied 
in  words,  music,  dramatic  representation, 
and  picture,  and  is  interpreted  by  conver- 
sation and  story.  Years  of  experience 
have  proved  that  through  this  varied 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  imagination 
the  thought  of  the  play  becomes  an  in- 
ward incitement,  and  acts  both  as  an  im- 
pelling and  a  deterrent  motive.  Learning 
to  guide  himself  by  ideals,  the  child  be- 
comes morally  self-directing,  and  inter- 
course between  parent  and  child,  teacher 
and  pupil,  becomes  one  of  sympathetic 
companionship. 

To  recapitulate :  Froebel  is  the  original 
pedagogic  exponent  of  the  idea  of  devel- 
opment through  self-expression.  The  first 
form  of  self-expression  is  that  through 
which  man  masters  and  transforms  the 
material    world.    The    second    is    that 


through  which  he  masters  and  transforms 
himself.  In  the  kindergarten  system  the 
one  form  of  self-expression  is  provided 
for  in  the  gifts  and  occupations,  the  other 
through  the  songs  and  dramatic  games. 

When  Virgil  had  conducted  Dante  to 
the  summit  of  the  Purgatorial  Mount,  he 
dismissed  his  pupil  with  words  which  ex- 
press the  inmost  longing  of  the  true  edu- 
cator : 

Pure  and  upright  and  sound  is  thy  free  will. 
Thee  o'er  thyself  I  therefore  crown  and  miter. 

It  is  because  more  clearly  than  any 
other  educator  Froebel  has  pointed  out 
the  ways  and  means  of  realizing  this 
ideal  that  he  claims  our  reverence,  our 
gratitude,  fluid  our  allegiance. 

The  history  of  the  kindergarten  justi- 
fies a  further  claim  for  its  founder.  As 
I  have  said,  FroebePs  experience  as  a 
teacher  led  him  to  establish  the  kinder- 
garten. His  experience  with  the  little 
children  showed  him  that  he  must  create 
the  child-gardener  as  well  as  the  child- 
garden,  and  the  last  peep  we  get  of  the 
old  man  at  work  he  is  standing  among 
the  eager  girl  students  to  whom  he  lec- 
tures on  the  Mother-Play,  and  in  whom 
he  strives  to  bring  to  consciousness  that 
ideal  of  nurture  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic mark  of  the  feminine  as  opposed  to 
the  masculine  type  of  humanity. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  pictures  of 
the  Madonna  in  the  great  galleries  of 
Europe  must  have  grown  conscious  of  the 
fact  (pointed  out  by  Mr.  Scudder)  that 
they  embody  several  distinct  and  indeed 
contradictory  ideas.  In  archaic  Madon- 
nas of  the  Byzantine  type  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  human  motherhood,  and  we 
cannot  look  at  them  without  realizing  that 
they  are  artificial  symbols  like  the  Isis 
and  Horns  of  Egyptian  mythology.  React- 
ing from  this  artificial  symbolism,  many 
of  the  early  painters  of  the  Renaissance 
portrayed  motherhood  in  its  merely  nat- 
ural aspect,  and  without  any  suggestion 
of  the  divine  ideal  of  which  it  is  the  high- 
est human  analogue.  Finally,  in  the 
greatest  Madonnas  of  Raphael  mother- 
hood is  truly  conceived  as  adumbrating 
within  human  limits  the  love  and  grace 
of  God.  But  God  is  infinite  wisdom  as 
well  as  infinite  love,  and  he  gives  himself 
freely  to  his  creatures  in  order  that  he 
may  produce  in   them  his  own   image. 
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The  Madonna  who  shall  reveal  this  no- 
blest conception  of  the  divine  love  fused 
with  the  divine  wisdom,  consecrated  to 
the  divine  work,  no  artist  has  yet  painted. 
When,  however,  we  study  carefully  the 
pictures  of  the  Mother-Play,  we  become 
inwardly  aware  that,  notwithstanding  their 
crudity  of  execution,  they  suggest  a  new 
ideal.  This  ideal  is  the  Madonna  as  edu- 
cator, the  glorified  Child-gardener,  who, 
knowing  well  the  nature  of  the  heavenly 
plant  she  rears,  is  able  to  give  it  the  nur- 
ture it  requires  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 


divine  destiny.  With  this  conception  of 
the  Madonna  as  educator,  Froebel  com- 
pletes his  work  and  proves  himself  not 
only  the  prophet  of  childhood,  but  also 
the  apostle  of  womanhood.  He  says  to 
the  young  woman :  Learn  all  you  can, 
be  all  you  can,  and  then  devote  all  you 
know  and  all  you  are  to  the  service  of 
childhood.  With  this  brief  but  timely 
message  he  meets  the  new  and  widely 
felt  craving  for  self-culture,  and  satisfies 
the  radical  feminine  need  of  self-conse- 
cration. 


Aids  to  the  Devout  Life 

I. — "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  the  Life  Divine 
By  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D. 

Minister  of  the  Bunyan  Church,  Bedford,  England 


THE  literary  charm  of  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim-story  has  been  long  and 
widely  recognized.  But  its  liter- 
ary charm  is  far  from  being  the  whole 
secret  of  its  marvelous  power.  This  comes 
rather  from  the  almost  perfect  union  of 
exquisite  literary  form  with  the  profound- 
est  insight  into  and  experience  of  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul.  Though  written  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  majestical 
with  the  prose  of  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the 
magnificent  English  of  that  golden  age  it 
holds  up  to  view  the  great  future  in  store 
for  humanity,  the  glorious  possibilities 
which  are  the  birthright  of  every  hu- 
man soul,  and  the  right  of  every  human 
spirit  to  rise  to  the  full  possession  of  its 
high  and  heaven-born  powers.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  Bunyan  is  the  only 
writer  of  his  time — Puritan  or  otherwise 
— who  was  filled  with  the  very  same  spirit 
that  stirred  the  Elizabethan  poets.  The 
spirit  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his  comrades 
had  passed  into  the  Bedford  Tinker. 
Their  genius  had  become  his.  Their  lux- 
uriant imagination,  their  versatility,  their 
gayety,  their  strong  dramatic  instincts, 
even  their  very  buoyancy  and  abandon, 
had  all  revived.  But  they  had  revived  in 
a  religious  form.  They  are  all  to  be  found 
in  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  No  writer  of 
the  time  had  so  much  of  the  humor,  the 
gladness,  the  wild,  unrestrained  imagina- 
tion, and  even  the  dramatic  genius  of 
whi<ph  Puritanism  was  so  jealous ;   and 


yet  no  man  among  the  Puritans  had  more 
of  that  sublime  earnestness,  that  profound 
religiousness,  that  massive  grandeur  of 
faith,  which  was  the  very  soul  of  Puritan- 
ism. Bunyan's  book  was  born  out  of 
Bunyan's  own  heart,  out  of  his  burning 
experience  of  eternal  things.  This  is  why 
it  goes  so  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  read- 
ers. As  of  that  other  prison  book  of  his, 
the  "  Grace  Abounding,"  he  could  say,  "  I 
have  sent  you  here  inclosed  a  drop  of 
that  honey  I  have  taken  out  of  the  carcass 
of  a  lion.  It  is  a  relation  of  the  work  of 
God  upon  my  own  soul,  wherein  you  may 
perceive  my  castings  down  and  risings  up; 
for  He  woundeth  and  His  hands  make 
whole.  Yea,  it  was  for  this  reason  I  lay 
so  long  at  Sinai  to  see  the  fire  and  the 
cloud  and  the  darkness,  that  I  might  fear 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  tell 
of  his  wondrous  works  to  my  children." 
The  innermost  secret  of  life  is  the  impene- 
trable mystery  of  life,  but  in  these  words 
we  come  as  near  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery as  we  ever  shall  in  this  world.  Life 
only  can  beget  life,  and  a  living  book  can 
come  only  out  of  a  living  soul. 

If  one  may  make  formal  division  of 
a  dream-story  which  is  one  indivisible 
whole,  we  may  say  that  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  first  makes  vivid  to  us  the  way 
in  which  many  a  man  makes  the  great 
transition  from  death  to  life ;  and  then, 
when  thus  born  from  above,  what  are  his 
spiritual   experiences  and  conflicts,  his 
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joys  and  sort  jws,  as  he  fares  forward 
through  stoim  and  sunshine  to  the  City 
of  God  ?  Thus  the  most  sacred  and  most 
inward  things  of  the  Spirit  are  made  con- 
crete for  us,  and  seem  to  move  before  us 
along  the  plain,  broad  highway  of  life  in 
forms  friendly  and  familiar.  The  boo^c 
brings  home  to  us  divine  certainties,  and 
shows  how  man,  the  plainest  and  the 
humblest,  can  fling  himself  forth  upon  the 
unseen  and  in  the  darkness  where  sense 
avails  no  longer,  can  touch  One  who  is  a 
real  person  like  himself,  and  can  ex- 
change personal  confidences  and  affec- 
tions with  Him.  It  seems  to  put  to  the 
test  of  blessed  experience  the  oneness  of 
personal  life  between  God  and  man,  and 
the  possibility  of  direct  relationship  be- 
tween creature  and  Creator. 

"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  an  "  Aid 
to  the  Devout  Life  "  by  showing  us  how 
real  may  be  ihe  growth  of  that  life  from 
stage  to  stage ;  how  the  man  who  steps 
before  us  at  first,  all  scared  and  trembling 
at  the  vision  of  eternal  things,  may  by 
and  by  come  to  live  in  their  very  midst 
with  calm  delight  and  with  growing  ad- 
miration, faith,  and  love.  As  we  read  we 
catch  the  contagion  of  the  great  hope  by 
which  the  Pilgrim  is  ever  animated  as  he 
urges  his  way  to  the  City  where  he  is  to 
be  crowned  with  life.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  never  suffered  to  lose  ourselves  in 
the  cloudland  of  mere  vague  emotion. 
We  are  made  to  feel  that  life,  with  its 
solemn  responsibilities,  is  too  stern  and 
real  for  that,  and  its  pathway  of  tempta- 
tion too  perilous.  The  most  watchful 
and  wary  walking  at  every  step  of  the 
journey  is  lovingly  urged  upon  us,  and 
the  most  tender  and  anxious  regard  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  enjoined  all  the 
way.  Words  which  Bunyan  wrote  in  an- 
other of  his  books  might  be  taken  as  the 
motto  for  this :  "  Wouldst  thou  be  faith- 
ful to  do  that  work  which  God  hath  ap- 
pointed thee  to  do  in  this  world  for  His 
name  ?  Then  make  much  of  a  trembling 
heart  and  conscience;  for  though  the 
Word  be  the  line  and  rule  whereby  we 
must  order  and  govern  all  our  actions, 
yet  a  breaking  heart  and  a  tender  con- 
science is  of  absolute  necessity  for  our  so 
doing.  A  hard  heart  can  do  nothing  with 
the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ.  Keep,  then, 
thy  conscience  awake  with  wrath  and 
grace,   with   heaven  and   hell;    but   let 


grace  and  heaven  bear  sway."  Place 
side  by  side  with  this  admonition  the 
sight  of  the  man,  spent  and  breathless, 
whom  Christian  saw  in  the  Iron  Cage, 
and  listen  to  the  heart-break  of  these 
words  of  his :  "  Once  I  was,  as  I  thought, 
fair  for  the  Celestial  City ,  and  had  even  joy 
at  the  thought  that  I  should  get  thither." 

"But  how  earnest  thou  in  this  condi- 
tion ?" 

"I  left  off  to  wat:h  and  be  sober;  1 
have  grieved  the  Spirit,  and  He  is  gone." 

Then,  too,  Bunyin  reminds  us  that  we 
must  not  only  watch  unto  prayer  in  great 
hours  of  temptation  and  in  the  great  crises 
of  life,  but  also  all  along  the  line  and 
right  on  to  the  end.  Here  is  marvelous 
wisdom  :  "  By  this  time  they  were  got  to 
the  Enchanted  Ground,  where  the  air 
naturally  tendeth  to  make  one  drowsy. 
This  Enchanted  Ground  is  one  of  the  last 
refuges  that  the  enemy  to  Pilgrims  has ; 
wherefore  it  is,  as  you  see,  placed  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  way,  and  so  it  standeth 
against  us  with  the  more  advantage.  For 
when,  thinks  the  enemy,  will  these  fools  be 
so  desirous  to  sit  down,  as  when  they  are 
weary ;  and  when  so  like  for  to  be  weary, 
as  when  almost  at  their  journey's  end  ?" 

The  first  stage  of  the  pilgrimage  may 
be  said  to  end  at  the  point  where  the  pil- 
grim's burden  falls  from  him  into  the  sep- 
ulcher,  at  which  he  looks  and  wonders, 
even  till  the  springs  that  were  in  his  head 
sent  the  waters  down  his  cheeks,  and  so 
he  passes  out  of  fear  into  love,  and  enters 
a  new  world  where  new  experiences 
await  him.  Putting  the  matter  briefly,  the 
book  shows  that  the  battle  of  life  takes  a 
threefold  form :  First  there  is  the  spirit- 
ual conflict  In  the  Valley  of  Humiliation 
Christian  meets  Apollyon  face  to  face,  and 
has  to  fight  with  him  for  dear  life,  during 
which  not  so  much  as  one  pleasant  look 
did  he  give,  and  not  till  the  two-edged 
sword  had  done  its  work  did  he  smile  and 
look  upward.  Then,  again,  not  long  has 
he  passed  out  of  this  valley  when  he  en- 
ters that  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  where 
weird  shapes  surround  him  and  doleful 
voices  fill  his  ears.  These  two  experi- 
ences may  be  taken  as  belonging  to  that 
region  of  the  inward  life  haunted  by  doubts 
as  to  the  truth,  and  harassed  by  fears  as 
to  what  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  life. 
Paul  went  through  this  valley:  "Our 
flesh  had  no  rest,  we  were  troubled  on 
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every  side  ;  without  were  fightings,  with- 
in were  fears."  Then,  besides  this  in- 
ward conflict,  there  is  the  conflict  with  the 
outside  world.  The  way  to  the  city  lies 
through  Vanity  Fair,  which  was  much  ac- 
counted of  by  some  people,  and  where 
were  exposed  for  sale  houses,  lands,  king- 
doms, honors,  pleasures,  sins,  lives,  souls 
and  bodies  of  men.  It  was  fitting  that 
soon  after  going  through  this  the  travelers 
should  meet  with  By-ends  with  his  fleshly 
wisdom,  his  worldly  policy,  his  habit  of 
never  going  against  wind  and  tide,  and 
his  preference  for  religion  when  she  goes 
in  silver  slippers,  walking  in  the  sunshine 
and  applauded  of  the  people.  Parting 
with  this  "subtle  evasive  knave,"  they 
find  it  no  great  way  to  the  silver-mine 
near  which  stood,  and  still  stands,  Demas 
(gentlemanlike),  calling  to  the  passer-by 
to  come  and  see.  Wiser  than  many,  one 
of  the  pilgrims  said  to  the  other,  "  Let  us 
not  stir  a  step,  but  still  keep  on  our  way." 
Finally,  there  is  not  only  the  battle  to  be 
fought  with  inward  spiritual  foes  and 
with  an  unfriendly  outside  world,  but  the 
Pilgrim  story  reminds  us  also  we  must 
maintain  unceasing  conflict  with  the  flesh. 
We  have  to  guard  against  that  softness 
and  love  of  ease  so  seductive,  and  also  so 
destructive  to  what  is  finest  and  noblest 
in  the  spirit.  We  have  to  learn  that 
though  By-path  Meadow  be  easier  to  feet 
that  are  tender  by  reason  of  their  travels, 
and  is  pleasanter  going  than  along  the 
rough,  stern  road  of  duty,  "  who  seek  to 
please  the  flesh  themselves  undo,"  and 
sooner  or  later  find  their  way  into  the 
dark  dungeons  of  Doubting  Castle  and 
know  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  grim  grasp  of 
Giant  Despair.  There  is  love  as  well  as 
wisdom  in  the  fact  that  the  delicate  plain 
called  Ease,  though  traveled  with  much 
content,  is  yet  but  narrow  and  quickly  got 
over. 

But  while  we  are  called  to  a  higher  life 
than  that  of  selfish  ease,  to  a  nobler  des- 
tiny than  that  of  stagnant  rest,  all  along 
the  road  there  is  refreshment  provided  by 
the  Lord  of  the  way.  The  road  runs  some- 
times by  the  side  of  the  River  of  the  Water 
of  Life,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  meadow 
curiously  beautified  with  lilies  green  all 
the  year  long,  and  wherein  we  may  lie 
down  safely.  The  Pilgrim  is  sometimes 
housed  in  the  stately  palace,  the  name  of 
which  was  Beautiful,  where  at   nightfall 


he  is  lodged  in  the  large  upper  chamber 
called  Peace,  the  window  of  which  opens 
towards  the  Sun-rising.  He  has  his 
Golden  Hours,  and  though  they  come  but 
seldom,  in  them  he  finds  those  things 
vanquished  which  at  other  times  were  his 
perplexity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney he  enters  the  country  of  Beulah, 
whose  air  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant, 
where  the  singing  of  birds  is  heard,  and 
the  flowers  appear,  and  the  Shining  Ones 
come  and  go,  for  it  is  on  the  borders  of 
Heaven.  Finally,  when  toils  and  travel 
are  passed,  and  the  river  is  crossed,  the 
Pilgrims  enter  in  at  the  Gate,  and,  lo !  as 
they  enter,  they  are  transfigured,  and  have 
raiment  put  on  that  shines  like  gold,  and 
all  the  bells  in  the  City  ring  again  for  joy. 
"  Now  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let 
in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them ;  and, 
behold,  the  city  shone  like  the  sun,  the 
streets  also  were  paved  with  gold,  and  in 
them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  palms  in  their  bands,  and 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal.  .  .  . 
Which  when  I  had  seen  I  wished  myself 
among  them." 

If  Men  Were  Wise 

By  Charles  Mackay 

What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 

What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 

Would  they  unite 

In  love  and  right, 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another  ? 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 

With  kindling  drops  of  loving  kindness ; 

And  knowledge  pour, 

From  shore  to  shore. 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies,  and  wrongs, 

All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together; 

And  wine  and  corn, 

To  each  man  born, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod, 

The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow, 
Might  stand  erect 
In  self  respect, 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done  ?    This  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  this,  my  suffering,  brother- 
More  than  the  tongue 
E'er  said  or  sung, 
If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 

— Sfitcttd- 
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Victor  Hugo's  Letters1 

The  publication  of  the  "Correspondence  de 
Victor  Hugo,    1815-1835,"  some  time  ago    in 
France,  was  an  event  of  much  moment  in  the 
literary  world  there  and  elsewhere,  but  the  publi- 
cation in  this  country  of  the  "Correspondence 
of  Victor  Hugo  "  is  for  two  reasons  not  so  great 
an  event.    In  the  first  place  we  miss  the  untrans- 
latable phrases  of  the  great  poet  and  romancer ; 
in  the  second,  we  have  already  learned  through 
the  original  that  these  letters  hardly  realize  one's 
expectations.    Say  what  we  will  about  the  self- 
conscious  posing,  the  melodramatic,  the  theatrical 
in  Hugo's  writings,  we  must  confess — as  we  do 
in  a  different  way  with   Ruskin— that  even  if 
nine-tenths  of  the  matter  be  unsatisfactory  the 
remaining  tenth  is  pure  genius.    Indeed,  there  is 
not  in  the  novels  or  the  poems  of  Victor  Hugo 
this  disproportion,  and  there  are  many  of  us  who 
find  only  one-tenth   of    unsatisfactoriness.    To 
such  Hugo-lovers,  these  letters,  especially  if  first 
read  in  the  translation,  cannot    fail,  in  many 
respects  to  fall  short  of  what  it  was  hoped  they 
might  be.    In  saying  this  we  have  not  in  mind 
those  mere  gossipers,  still  cackling  about  the 
recent  additional  disclosures  regarding  George 
Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset.    Such  gossipers, 
with  appetite  for  scandal  only  whetted,  have  been 
awaiting  the  Hugo  letters  with  contemptible  con- 
fidence.   We  may  say  at  once  that  there  is  in 
these  letters  an  admirable  paucity  of  scandal — the 
Sainte-Beuve  episode  of  course  being   meant. 
What  we  find,  however,  of  more  than  enough 
interest  to  make  up  for  any  lack  of  information 
regarding  a  matter  with  which  the  public  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do,  is  the  narration  of  the 
development  of  Hugo's  friendship  for  Sainte- 
Beuve.    The  volume  gives  us  quite  a  history  of 
that  friendship  and  we  are  carried  to  the  point 
where  the  relations  which  had  subsisted  so  satis- 
factorily for  so  many  years  were  broken  off.  There 
is  something  tragically  mournful  in  Hugo's  last 
lines  to   Sainte-Beuve,  in    1834:    "Any   friend 
of  mine  has  to  share  so  much  animosity  and  so 
much  despicable  persecution  nowadays  that  I 
can  quite  understand  the  most  tried  friendship 
shrinking  from  the  ordeal.     Farewell,  then,  my 
friend,  let  us  each  bury  in  silence  what  was 
already  dead  in  you  and  what  your  letter  kills  in 
me."     How  different  this  from  the  earlier  tone : 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  you  with  all  our 
friends.  Your  ears  must  have  tingled.  Not  a  line  has 
been  heard  in  my  hermit's  cell  but  has  made  me  long  for 
your  poetry.  .  .  .  You  have  not  known  how  your  absence 
has  filled  all  our  thoughts  here,  how  much  we  have 
talked  about  you,  thought  of  you,  that  there  have  been 
no  enjoyable  evenings  in  Notre-Dames-des-Champs  since 
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you  left.  .  .  .  If  you  only  knew  how  much  we  have  missed 
you  of  late— how  sad  and  empty  it  seemed  to  us  even 
amid  our  family  life,  even  with  our  children  around  us, 
to  move  into  this  deserted  town  of  Francis  I.  without 
you.  How  at  every  moment  we  missed  your  advice,  your 
help,  your  attentions,  and,  in  the  evenings,  your  conver- 
sation and  also  your  affection.  ...  I  may  have  said 
that  you  are  changeable  in  your  opinions  on  art  and 
such-like  trifling  matters,  but  not  in  your  affections. 
Do  not  let  us  bury  our  friendship  in  oblivion ;  let  us 
keep  it  pure  and  sacred  as  we  have  always  done  .  .  . 
you  are  still  the  friend  I  depend  on  most ;  and  every  day 
I  pray  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  part 
of  the  kindnesses  I  owe  you.  .  .  .  The  friendship  between 
you  and  me  is  too  firmly  and  durably  cemented  to  allow 
petty  personal  questions  to  divide  us  for  a  single 
moment.  We  are  real  friends.  .  .  .  Before  closing  this 
letter  I  wished  to  read  your  arcticle  again  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  my  impression  of  it  remains  the  same.  Victor 
Hugo  is  overwhelmed  with  praise  Victor  Hugo  thanks 
you ;  but  Victor,  your  old  friend  Victor,  is  grieved. 

Interesting  as  is  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
friends,  that  between  husband  and  wife,  father 
and  children,  is  not  less  interesting.  There  are 
some  letters  published  here  which,  with  bet- 
ter taste,  might  have  been  left  unpublished.  Yet 
the  impression  which  the  letters  as  a  whole  make 
upon  us  is  a  favorable  one.  It  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  our  estimate  of  Hugo  as  a  literary 
genius,  but  it  does  add  to  our  estimate  of  him  as 
a  man.  We  may  have  thought  that  the  creator 
of  "  Les  Miserable*  "  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
such  gigantic  endeavors  to  have  much  time  or 
strength  left  for  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  but 
these  letters  prove  to  us  that  the  Victor  Hugo  we 
have  known  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius,  but 
was  also  a  very  human  man,  an  affectionate  and 
faithful  son,  husband,  father,  friend.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  shortcomings,  we  can  the 
more  readily  forgive  one  who  writes  as  follows  to 
his  little  girl : 

I  have  seen  the  sea,  some  fine  churches,  and  some 
pretty  country.  The  sea  is  large,  the  churches  are 
handsome,  the  country  is  pretty.  But  the  country  is  not 
as  pretty  as  you,  the  churches  are  not  as  handsome  as 
your  mamma,  and  the  sea  is  not  as  great  as  my  love  for 
you  all.  ...  I  have  just  been  walking  on  the  beach  and 
thinking  of  you,  my  poor  little  darling.  I  gathered  this 
flower  for  you  on  the  sand-hills.  It  is  a  white  pansy 
which  has  been  often  watered  by  the  foam  of  the  ocean. 
Keep  it  for  daddy's  sake,  who  is  so  fond  of  you.  1  have 
already  sent  your  mother  a  flower  from  the  ruins,  the 
Ghent  poppy,  and  now  here  is  a  flower  from  the  sea, 
and  then,  my  darling,  I  wrote  your  name  on  the  sand, 
Didi.  To-night  the  rising  tide  will  obliterate  it,  but 
nothing  can  ever  obliterate  your  father's  love  for  you. 
.  .  .  See,  my  child,  how  great  God  is  and  how  small  we 
are ;  where  we  put  dots  of  ink  he  puts  suns.  These  are 
the  letters  with  which  he  writes.  The  sky  is  his  book. 
I  shall  bless  God,  my  Didine,  if  you  are  always  able  to 
read  it,  and  I  hope  you  may. 

One  might  expect  this,  however,  from  the 
author  of  "  L'Art  d'etre  Grandpere.*  The  book 
is  not  fuller,  however,  of  images,  like  the  above, 
which  remind  us  of  «  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer," 
and  of  •'  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  than  of  those  homelier 
things  of  e very-day  life,  the  pretty  chronicles 
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which,  for  the  most  part,  make  up  our  own  lives 
and  made  up  the  lives  of  the  Hugos.  There  are 
many  such  touches  in  the  dutiful  letters  to  his 
father  and  mother,  and  the  more  spontaneous 
letter  to  his  wife.  In  the  latter,  aside  from  the 
natural  Gallic  exuberance  of  expression,  there 
are  some  passages  which,  we  must  believe,  express 
the  inmost  self  and  the  real  Hugo  as  do  few 
others.  It  may  be  said,  with  much  truth,  that  it 
were  better  not  to  give  such  sacred  things  to  the 
world,  but  being  given,  we  may  at  least  appreci- 
ate them  as  they  should  be  appreciated.  Jn  the 
"  Letters  to  Various  Persons  "  there  is  more  than 
one  literary  judgment  which  seems  to  be  given 
with  greater  impulse  than  reason,  and  we,  therefore, 
suspect  that  Hugo  may  have  been  more  or  less 
amenable  to  log-rolling.  Perhaps  the  later  cor- 
respondence, when  it  is  published,  will  give  us 
more  of  the  exacter  literary  criticisms  which  we 
have  sought  in  this  volume. 

Two  Portraits1 

In  no  recently  published  book  of  reminiscences 
do  two  portrait-sketches  stand  out  more  clearly 
than  in  the  late  M.  Charles  Gavard's  "  Lettres  et 
Notes,"  now  translated  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Diplomat  in  London."  The  portraits 
are  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury. Though  made  twenty  odd  years  ago  (for 
M.  Gavard  was  a  member  of  the  French  Embassy 
in  London  from  1871  to  1877),  the  portraits  are 
sharp  and  fresh  enough  to  have  been  done  yes- 
terday.    Here  is  the  first  picture : 

Gladstone  was  there  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  As 
1  was  talking  with  the  great  man,  who  has  undergone 
such  a  fall  in  the  public  esteem,  our  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  press  about  us,  and  we  found  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  "an  old  fairy"— the  wife  and 
devoted  friend  of  Disraeli,  Viscountess  Beaconsfield. 
They  all  talked  together  like  the  best  of  friends,  though 
the  two  husbands  the  night  before  had  launched  at  one 
another  the  most  violent  and  bitterest  strokes  at  their 
command.  But  that  sort  of  thing  can't  last  much 
longer  even  here.  The  unhappy  Gladstone  squirms 
like  an  enraged  lion  under  the  icy  pleasantry  that  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  with  his  sepulchral 
face,  pelts  him  with.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  some  of 
them  uneasy  by  his  daring  spirit,  by  his  enthusiasm, 
and  imprudences  of  speech ;  he  offends  others  by  the 
haughtiness  or  the  clumsiness  of  his  proceedings,  and 
by  the  abuses  of  power  in  which  he  seems  to  delight.  I 
ought  to  add  thai  whenever  I  listen  to  him  I  fall  under 
the  spell  of  bis  easy,  rich,  undulating  eloquence,  of  his 
harmonious  voice,  of  his  beautiful  clear  enunciation,  of 
his  elccution  and  quick  eye  which  roves  among  his  audi- 
tors without  his  attention  to  what  he  is  saying  lapsing 
for  a  moment.  But  I  find  great  difficulty  in  following 
his  thought  through  all  its  wanderings,  its  incidents,  its 
obscurities ;  and  I  ask  myself  sometimes  if  he  is  always 
capable  of  following  it  himself.  .  .  .  Yesterday  we  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  dinner.  He  was  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  election  at  Greenwich.  He  was  magnificently 
tranquil,  either  as  being  certain  of  success  or  as  affect- 
ing the  resignation  of  a  sage  who  is  not  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  his  favorite  studies.  This  is  the  eighteenth 
time  he  has  been  before  the  electors,  and  he  told  me  it 
was  the  last.    He  was  charming,  or  at  least  he  possesses 
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always  the  art  of  charming  me,  with  his  openness  of 
mind  and  his  inexhaustible  store  of  recollections.  We 
passed  in  review  about  all  the  reforms  that  the  crotchet- 
mongers  are  peddling  nowadays  from  meeting  to 
meeting.  Gladstone  seems  to  feel  a  sincere  attrac- 
tion toward  everything  that  appeals  to  him  as  being 
generous. 

Here  is  the  second  portrait : 

M  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  a  fine  voice ;  his  deliv- 
ery is  easy  and  distinguished ;  he  adjusts  his  efforts  co 
the  importance  of  the  debate  in  hand,  .  .  .  yon  feel  that 
he  could  easily  do  better  than  he  does ;  he  is  an  orator. 
...  1  was  at  dinner  yesterday  with  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  The  house  is  a  vast  mansion  half -finished  ; 
you  reach  the  private  apartments  (I  suppose  yon  call 
them  private) ,  through  long  halls.  The  dinner  at  feast 
was  private.  Lord  Salisbury  has  a  kindly  face,  pleasant 
look,  and  generally  unassuming  air ;  but  his  large  figure 
and  his  head  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  brain 
reminded  me  of  poor  Verdet.  This  is  the  spirited  and 
ironic  orator !  My  first  impression  of  him  is  pleasing. 
We  had  a  most  interesting  conversation  about  English 
institutions  Singularly  enough  for  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion and  with  his  talents  he  gives  his  interlocutor  a 
chance  to  bean  inter locutoi.  .  .  .  There  are  two  persons 
in  Salisbury :  the  simple,  charming  gentleman  that 
even  one  finds  when  they  talk  to  him  in  tlU-h-tiU,  and 
the  violent,  bitter  orator  one  listens  to  in  every  assembly 
in  which  he  speaks.  Which  of  the  two  will  *it  at  the 
at  the  conference  in  Constantinople  ?  .  .  .  1  heard  Salis- 
bury, who  is  the  best  speaker  of  them  all ;  his  language  is 
effective  and  perfectly  natural,  and  imbued  with  passion, 
beaconsfield,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  naturalness ;  he  has  nothing  but  art,  possesses  as 
extreme  address,  plays  with  difficulties  .  .  .  without  the 
least  scruple  in  regard  to  fact  or  veracity.'' 

Some  strange  misprints  disfigure  the  book. 
Among  them  are  Kingslake  for  Kinglake  ;  Lady 
Herniintrude  for  Lady  Ermyntrude ;  Armin  for 
Arnim;  Gallery  des  Glaces  for  Gallerie  des 
Glaces  ;  Conningsby  for  Coningsby. 

Two  Epochs  of  Church  History ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  of  Chicago,  has  done  a 
creditable  pi<  ce  of  literary  work  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Great  Western  Schism."  His  style  is 
siagularly  clear  and  unembarrassed  with  manner- 
ism.  His  narrative  moves  steadily  on  fiom  the 
opening  to  the  closing  page  He  is  true  to  the 
full  title  of  his  book,  which  is  '*  The  Age  of  the 
Great  Western  Schism.'1  If  we  were  required  to 
point  out  the  chief  characteristic  of  Dr.  Locke's 
treatises,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should  name  it  the 
quality  of  sound  sense.  He  has  no  fine  span 
theories,  no  profound  philosophy  of  history,  nor 
does  he  aim  to  support  any  political  or  theological 
doctrines.  His  is  only  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale. 
Whoever  wishes  to  discover  the  undercurrents  of 
that  time  will  get  little  aid  from  Dr.  Locke*s 
book,  but  if  any  one  requires  a  plain  complete 
conspectus  of  the  events  of  the  age,  he  may  ac- 
quire it  from  these  pages.  It  is  not  profound;  it 
is  not  erudite;  but  it  is  intelligible,  clear,  and 
trustworthy.  This  is  the  first  of  the  "  Ten  Epochs 
of  Church  History  "  which  this  admirable  pub- 
lishing house  is  giving  to  students  and  the  read- 
ing public.    The  design  is  excellent,  and  the 
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eminent  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fulton,  a  man 
eminently  qualified  for  the  I  ask. 

The  volume  treating  of  The  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils *  has  been  prepared  by  W.  P.  Du  Bose,  S.T.D., 
of  the  University  of  the  South.  Dr.  Du  Bose  is  a 
thinker,  and  his  history  of  the  councils  is  deci- 
dedly a  contribution  to  the  histcry  of  Christian 
theology.  His  position  is  essen tially  candid,  while 
his  temper  is  conseivative.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  wrong  to  say  that  bis  purpose  is  to  show  the 
reasonableness  of  orthodox  doctrine.  He  ration- 
alizes but  within  limits.  It  is  not  only  a  history 
that  Dr.  DuBose  has  written  but  a  philosophy  of 
dogma.  From  these  pages  we  perceive  that 
Arhanasius  and  Leo  were  deep  thinkers,  not  hide- 
bound traditionalists.  This  is  important  to  re- 
member when  we  are  studying  the  account  of  the 
creed-making  age.  The  dogmas  that  look  dead 
and  dried  to-day  were  alive  with  intense  life  and 
purpose.  They  were  the  best  result  of  many 
minds.  A  creed  is  not  Catholic  because  a  coun- 
cil of  many  or  of  few  bishops  and  presbyters  de- 
creed it,  but  because  it  expresses  the  common 
conviction  of  thousands  and  of  generations  of  men 
and  women  who  turned  their  understanding  of 
the  New  Testament  into  those  forms  of  words. 
No  tyrant  ever  rules  long  when  his  people  are  not 
willing,  no  creed  was  ever  imposed  by  speculative 
or  traditionary  theologians  unless  the  people  al- 
ready believed.  Creeds  aiise  out  of  the  people, 
and  are  not  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  them.  The 
past  made  the  creeds ;  it  is  our  function  to  explain 
them  rationally.  Once  they  were  reasonable. 
They  could  be  so  again.  Any  one  who  reads  Dr. 
Du  Bose's  treatise  must  see  that  this  is  so.  He 
does  not  conceal  the  part  that  politics  and 
State-craft  had  in  framing  some  formularies. 
The  everlasting  Eastern  question  enters  a  large 
factor  into  this  history  of  doctrine,  as  it  did  in  the 
Great  Schism.  Also  the  strife  between  "  the 
masses  and  the  classes  "  left  its  mark  upon  the 
formation  of  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
formulation  of  creeds.  For  example,  the  emphasis 
upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  was  always  to  be 
found  with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  his  humanity.  This  neglect 
affected  humane  and  social  work.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  monarchial  theories  of  social  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Du  Bose  hints  at  all  this,  and  hints  are 
all  that  the  limitations  of  bis  volume  allow.  The 
liberal  theologian  will  admire  this  thoughtful 
book  even  when  he  sees  reasons  to  dissent  from 
some  of  the  posit  iocs  of  the  author. 

To  the  publishers  we  have  a  word  of  criticism 
to  utter.  It  is  this.  These  volumes  are  bound 
in  boards  with  muslin  backs,  stamped  to  imitate 
half-calf.  The  sham  is  unworthy  the  class  of 
books.  Besides  this  style  of  binding  is  probably 
not  durable.  In  a  little  while  the  book  will  look 
shabby,  but  however  that  may  be,  our  chief  griev- 
ance is  the  make-believe  half  calf  bindings. 

*  Ecumenical  Councils.  By  W.  P.  Du  Bose.  The 
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Talks  for  the  Times1 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crogman,  a  negro  professor  in  Clark 
University,  Atlanta,  Georgia  (he  has  filled  the 
chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  since  1880),  has  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  "  Talks  for  the  Times  " 
— a  selection  of  those  which  he  has  made  on 
various  occasions  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 
The  volume  ought  to  have  an  interest  for  all 
those  whose  attention  is  in  any  way  devoted  to 
racial  problems,  since  the  subjects  treated  are 
such  as  relate  to  the  race  with  which  Professor 
Crogman  is  identified.  The  essays  on  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Bishop  Haygod  are  interesting 
examples  of  the  author's  style.  Professor  Crog- 
man's  long  experience  as  an  educationist  gives  a 
double  weight  to  the  opinion  which  he  so  clearly 
expresses,  and  the  book  is  a  distinct  help  to  a 
better  understanding  both  of  the  colored  race  and 
of  present  educational  problems  in  the  South. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  tbis  bead  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  July  23.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

EDUCATIONAL 

The  ^ve  volumes  of  required  literature  for  the 
Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  during  the  coming 
year  deserve  the  warmest  commendation.  Their 
scholarship  is  thorough  and  their  style  attractive. 
The  giving  of  information  will  be  the  smaller 
part  of  their  work.  They  are  calculated  to  awaken 
and  stimulate  intellectual  interest— their  authors 
recognizing  that  intellectual  life  is  more  than 
intellectual  meat,  and  that  the  way  to  develop 
intellectual  life  is  not  by  treadmill  discipline,  but 
by  quickening  thought  upon  subjects  of  natural 
concern  to  humanity.  The  volumes  in  the  series 
are  :  Imperial  Germany ',  by  Sidney  Whitman,  The 
Social  Spirit  in  America,  by  Professor  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  Roman  Life  in  Pliny's  Time,  by  Mau- 
rice Pellison,  A  Short  History  of  Mediaeval 
Europe,  by  Professor  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  and 
Roman  and  Mediaval  Art,  by  William  H.  Good- 
year. '•  Imperial  Germany  "  is  the  work  of  an 
Englishman  who  has  lived  in  Germany,  and  tells 
of  conditions  as  they  really  affect  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  people.  The  chapter  on  the  German 
nobility,  for  example,  gives  the  reader  a  genuine 
insight  into  the  depressing  influence  upon  social 
and  business  life,  as  well  as  upon  political  develop- 
ment, exercised  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
noble  caste.  Professor  Henderson's  book  on 
"  The  Social  Spirit  in  America  "  deals  at  times 
with  what  seems  trivial,  but  is  nevertheless  full  of 
information  and  suggestion  concerning  the  phases 
of  natural  life,  which  are  the  most  important 
because  they  most  affect  the  every  day  concerns 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    The  author  is 
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fully  in  sympathy  with  the  religious  spirit  which 
makes  the  broadening  of  opportunities  for  all  the 
children  of  the  state  the  goal  of  social  reform, 
and  describes  with  enthusiasm  not  only  all  the 
many  institutions  for  popular  education  through 
schools  and  libraries  and  clubs,  but  also  urges 
the  political  reforms  such  as  the  referendum  and 
the  direct  primary,  which  aim  to  educate  the 
whole  people  by  giving  all  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Often  he  has  occasion  to  discuss  questions  of 
social  morality,  as  when  he  deals  with  luxury  or 
with  the  influence  of  the  theaters.  Here  he 
steadfastly  maintains  his  own  independence  of 
thought,  condemning  luxury  without  regard  to  the 
desire  of  the  rich  to  dignify  self-indulgence  with 
the  name  of  charity,  and  pleading  for  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  the  theaters  without  regard 
to  the  desire  of  the  middle  classes  to  make  a  tra- 
ditional asceticism  in  non-essentials  the  test  of  a 
conscientious  life.  The  three  remaining  volumes 
are  distinctively  historical,  but,  like  the  modern 
volumes,  lay  stress  on  those  things  which  interpret 
the  common  life  of  the  people.  Professor 
Thatcher's  **  Short  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe  " 
was  recently  commended  in  these  columns  upon 
its  publication  by  the  -Scribners.  "  Roman  and 
Mediaeval  Art "  is  not  indeed  a  work  revealing  so 
much  first  hand  investigation,  but  is  an  attractive 
popularization  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Maurice 
PeJlison's  "  Roman  Life  in  Pliny's  Time,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Maud  Wilkinson,  is  a 
truly  illustrating  picture  of  the  domestic,  social 
and  business  relationship  of  the  Roman  people. 
This  volume,  as  also  those  on  art  and  on  modern 
Germany,  is  capitally  illustrated.  The  great 
Chautauqua  Circle  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
uDon  the  selections  of  the  committee.  (Flood  and 
Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.) 

OUT-OF-DOORS 

The  bird  literature  is  large  enough  now  to  de- 
mand its  own  shelf  in  the  family  library.  It  is 
well  this  is  so,  when  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
tells  us  in  solemn  warning  that  there  are  speci- 
mens of  birds  peculiar  to  this  country  fast  becom- 
ing extinct,  due  to  the  misdirected  energies  of  egg 
and  bird  collectors,  and  the  aimless  cruelty  of 
men  who  call  themselves  sportsmen,  and  of  the 
thoughtless  or  wicked  small  boy.  The  time  has 
come  for  educating  the  "House  People,"  to 
quote  the  authors  of  Citizen  Bird,  by  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright  and  Elliott  Coues  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York),  to  appreciate  not  only 
the  beauty,  but  the  commercial  value  of  birds. 
"  Citizen  Bird  "  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
Two  city  children  go  to  visit  a  doctor-uncle  at 
an  old  farmhouse  that  has  been  closed  so  many 
years  that  the  birds  think  they  own  it,  and  resent 
the  appearance  of  "  House  People,"  who  are  their 
enemies.  The  uncle-doctor  is  a  scientific  author- 
ity on  birds;  he  begins  the  education  of  his 
-uece  and  nephew  and  a  lame  boy  of  the  neigh- 


bor, by  taking  with  him  a  field-glass  in  a  tree 
in  the  orchard,  and  continues  the  lessons  in  his 
study.  A  girl  of  seventeen,  a  daughter  of  die 
doctor,  is  the  mother,  or  leader  of  the  group. 
The  birds  are  divided  not  only  by  species  but  as 
"guilds,"  birds  following  the  same  occupation 
being  classified  as  members  of  certain  guilds: 
"Ground  Gleaners,"  "The  Trappers,"  "Sky 
Sweepers,"  "  Wise  Watchers,"  "  Seed  Sowers," 
«  Weed  Warriors,"  and  "  Sea  Sweepers."  The 
birds  are  classed  also  as  "  The  birds  that  sing," 
"  The  birds  that  croak  and  call,"  "  The  birds  that 
are  cannibals,"  "  The  birds  that  coo  and  scratch," 
"  The  birds  that  wade  and  paddle,"  "  The  birds 
that  swim  and  dive."  The  children  are  taught 
to  keep  note-books;  these  tell  the  prominent 
physical  characteristics  of  the  birds  noted  when 
the  bird  is  seen,  and  then  carefully  compared 
with  previous  notes  and  with  illustrations,  and 
with  the  bird  when  seen  through  the  field-glass. 
Both  of  the  authors  of  "  Citizen  Bird  "  are  recog- 
nized authorities  and  good  writers.  The  book  is 
carefully  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes.  It  is  a  book,  indeed,  for  the 
family  vacation  library. 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL 

Signora  Sofia  Bompiani  has  published  A  Skirt 
History  of  the  Italian  fValdenses,  and  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  given  to  it 
an  attractive  dress.  The  author  seems  at  home 
in  her  subject;  she  is  of  American  birth,  bat  her 
many  years  residence  at  Rome  well  fits  her  to  un- 
derstand the  habits  and  character  of  all  the  Italian 
people  as  well  as  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
Protestant  part  of  that  people.  The  statement 
of  present  conditions  in  the  first  pages  of  the 
volume  is  somewhat  impaired  by  unfortunate 
paragraphing.  The  information  concerning  VTgi- 
lantius  and  the  Albigenses  will  not  find  universal 
acceptance,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  extremely 
interesting  to  all  students  of  history  or  religion. 
We  regret  that  the  publishers  did  not  insert  larger 
maps  so  that  the  names  might  be  more  easily 
read.    The  illustrations  are  charming. 

Another  volume,  in  similar  binding  from  the 
same  publishers,  is  entitled  Annals  of  Switzerland, 
and  is  by  Julia  M.  Colton.  As  with  the  book  just 
spoken  of,  the  cartographical  value  of  this  might 
have  been  improved.  In  any  map  of  Switzerland 
the  various  cantons  should  be  put  in  different 
colors.  In  addition  to  its  depressing  monotony, 
however,  this  map  seems  wanting  in  many  of  the 
dots  for  towns.  One  reads  a  name  and  then 
searches  in  vain  in  its  immediate  vicinity  to  find 
the  corresponding  dot.  We  also  notice  some 
queer  misprints.  For  instance,  Char  for  Chnr 
and  Lansanne  for  Lausanne.  The  map  gives  us 
the  little  hamlet  Pf aefers  (which  is  calls  "  Pfeffer") 
but  does  not  give  the  large  and  important  water- 
ing place  of  Ragatz  close  by.  Other  names  having 
"  ae  "  are  changed  by  the  author  to  "  e,"  for  instance 
Rhaetia  to  Rhetia,  and  Zsehxingen  to  Zeringcn. 
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She  might  at  least  have  been  consistent  and  left 
out  the  "  h  "  in  the  first  word.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  spellings  used  of  a  familiar  name — 
Freiburg,  Freyburg,  and  Fribourg.  A  page  is 
devoted  to  the  cantonal  coats-of-arms,  well  col- 
ored, but  with  all  the  names  in  German.  Some 
of  these  names  have  been  Anglicized ;  it  seems  a 
pity  that  we  should  not  have  their  English  equi- 
valents. Throughout  the  book,  too,  we  have 
"Luzera"  instead  of  "Lucerne."  A  list  of 
authorities  prefaces  the  text,  and  is  not  only  man- 
ifestly incomplete,  but,  while  fifteen  authors  are 
quoted  the  most  important  of  all — Dandliker— is 
omitted.  When  we  come  to  the  text  itself,  how- 
ever, our  attention  is  quickly  and  continuously 
held  by  the  author's  clear  and  concise  description 
of  Swiss  history  from  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
time. 

Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  has  published  through 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  an  in- 
teresting volume  of  his  Impressions  of  Turkey 
during  his  wanderings  of  twelve  years  and  his 
studies  of  seventeen  years.  We  reserve  the  work 
for  later  notice. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

Mrs.  OHphant's  recent  death  will  direct  special 
attention  to  her  latest  published  stories — two  in 
number— called  jointly  The  Ways  of  Life.  They 
are  gentle,  thoughtful  tales,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  deal  with  life-problems  are  high-minded  and 
suggestive.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Macmillan  Company  publishes  Book  I.  of 
Edmund  Spenser's  The  Faerie  Qucene,  edited  by 
Kate  M.  Warren,  who  has  done  her  work  in  an 
acceptable  way.  The  type  is  a  trifle  small,  but 
is  so  leaded  as  to  be  reasonably  clear. 

Josephine  Curtis  Woodbury  in  Christian  Sci- 
ence Voices  includes  several  lectures  setting  forth 
quite  fully  the  doctrines  of  the  now  large  body 
believers  in  the  so-called  Christian  Science.  The 
last  chapter  deals  with  the  perplexing  question 
"Who  is  to  be  Mrs.  Eddy's  successor?"  but 
without  answering  it  (Press  of  Samuel  Usher, 
Boston.) 

Literary  Notes 

—Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "  The  Christian,"  will  be 
published  simultaneously  next  week  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England. 

— It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Barrie's  "  Margaret 
Ogilvie"  is  in  its  twentieth  thousand,  and  his 
"  Sentimental  Tommy"  in  its  thirty-fifth. 

— A  new  volume  of  verse  by  Mr.  Robert  Un- 
derwood Johnson,  the  associate-editor  of  the 
"  Century,"  will  appear  next  autumn,  The  tide 
is  to  be  "  Songs  of  Liberty  and  Other  Poems." 

— Madame  Blanc,  the  distinguished  French 
writer  and  the  author  of  a  story,  "Her  Only 
Love,"  in  The  Outlook  of  July  10,  has  received 


from  the  French  Academy  a  prize  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  ($300)  for  her  readable  book  on 
American  women. 

— The  tenth  volume  of  the  great  History  of 
France,  at  which  MM.  Lavisse  and  Rambaud 
have  been  at  work,  has  now  appeared.  The  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  Revolution  and  to  Napo- 
leon. 

— This  year  the  Schiller  Prize  was  divided  be- 
tween the  dramatists,  Herren  von  Wildenbruch 
and  Hauptmann.  As  this  prize  is  bestowed  in 
the  name  of  the  German  Emperor,  that  monarch 
decided  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  jury  and 
awarded  the  whole  prize  to  Herr  von  Wilden- 
bruch, the  author  of  dramas  which  glorify  the 
Hohenzollern  race.  The  eminent  literary  histo- 
rian, Professor  Erich  Schmidt,  was  one  of  the 
judges,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
the  Emperor's  arbitrariness. 

— Like  all  celebrities,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has 

been  besieged  by  autograph  hunters.  *  It  occurred 

to  him  that  he  might  make  his  correspondents 

contributors  to  a  pet  charity  of  his  up  in  Vermont, 

the  Fresh  Air  Fund.    The  following  is  one  of  his 

letters : 

Naulakha,  Waite,  Vermont. 

Dear ;  Your  order  of  the  22d  inst  has  been  filled, 

we  trust  to  your  satisfaction,  and  the  stuff  is  returned 
herewith. 

We  did  not  know  that  there  would  be  such  a  mass  of 
lumber  to  put  through  the  mill;  and  we  note  also,  that 
your  order  covers  at  least  two  supplementary  orders- 
fa)  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  aged  nineteen  (not  in 
original  contract) ,  and  ifi)  an  autograph-book  for  which 
we  have  supplied  an  original  hardwood  verse. 

Our  mills  are  running  full  time  at  present  in  spite  of 
business  depression ;  but  we  are  very  reluctant  to  turn 
away  any  job  that  offers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  making  allowance  for  time  consumed  in  unpacking, 
sorting,  packing,  crating,  and  returning  finished  goods, 
we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  could  see  your  way  to 
forward  an  additional  ten  dollars  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  Kipling  a  Co. 

P.  S.  Autographs  supplied  on  moderate  terms :  guar- 
anteed sentiments  to  order.  Verse  a  specialty.  No  dis- 
count for  cash.— Book-buyer. 
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The  Negro  Conference  at  Hampton 

From  a  Special  Correspondent 

The  Conference  of  the  colored  people  just 
closed  at  Hampton  Institute  has  been  a  notable 
one  in  the  history  of  this  people ;  and  as  no  class 
or  social  force  exists  apart,  our  entire  American 
well-being  may  be  said  to  have  inten  st  in  what 
was  done  and  said  there. 

The  full  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  this  Con- 
ference by  colored  people  from  all  the  walks  in 
life,  the  deep  earnestness  and  attention  manifested, 
the  unflinching  determination  to  hear  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  the  unsavory  truth,  no  less  than 
such  as  was  calculated  to  inflate  vainly  or  inspire 
pride,  and  also  the  brave  effort  to  shoulder  their 
responsibilities  and  address  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  their  people  as  they  were  shown  to  exist, 
do  credit  to  the  heads  as  well  as  to  the  hearts  of 
the  men  and  women  assembled  at  Hampton. 

The  discussions,  mostly  along  lines  of  sociologi- 
cal investigation,  or  of  direct  instruction  in  the 
practical  matters  of  living  and  working,  were  full 
of  point  and  suggestion  for  any  student  of  our 
social  problems.  Questions  of  scientific  farming, 
of  how  to  diminish  the  drudgery  and  increase  the 
profits  of  the  farm,  of  stemming  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration from  the  rural  districts  into  the  cities, 
negro  mortality  and  criminal  statistics,  sanitary 
measures,  amusements,  dress,  morals,  manners, 
all  were  presented  and  studied  with  an  eager 
interest  that  could  come  only  from  living  issues. 
The  Rev.  Francis  J.  Grimke\  of  the  Fifteenth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  Conference  when  he  said : 
"The  one  indispensable  condition  to  success 
for  the  negro  is  personal  fitness — the  ability 
to  do  well  what  is  to  be  done.  White  men 
cannot  help  us.  We  have  got  to  work  out  our 
own  destiny.  The  power  that  is  to  clear  the  path 
of  the  negro  in  this  country  lies  within  the  negio 
himself — in  his  own  intelligence  and  pluck,  fidel- 
ity and  conscientiousness,  his  high  resolve,  to 
make  himself  worthy  and  to  put  his  best  into 
whatever  he  does.  If  he  exercises  that  power,  he 
will  succeed ;  if  he  does  not,  he  will  fail  and  ought 
to  fail  1"  The  speaker  gathered  up  his  slender, 
well-knit  frame  as  if  to  throw  the  disk,  and  hurled 
his  maledictions  on  shoddy  work  and  pulpy  char- 
acter with  such  stern  intensity  that  a  visitor 
remarked  in  a  whisper :  "  That  man  is  the  Savo- 
narola of  his  people  I" 

An  interesting  figure  at  the  Conference  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Orra  Langhorne,  a  slaveholder  in 
the  days  of  "  Ole  Virginny,"  and  now  a  faithful 
friend  and  woiker  for  the  colored  people.  A 
touching  incident  occurred  on  the  third  day  of 
he  Conference,  at  once  characteristic  of  this 
'man  and  of  the  quick  sympathy  and  ready  re- 


sponsiveness of  her  audience.  A  reformatory 
for  youthful  criminals  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
was  being  urged  by  a  colored  member  of  the 
Conference,  when  Mrs.  Langhorne  came  forward 
and  related  an  incident  from  her  personal  obser- 
vation. A  little  colored  girl  from  the  country 
had  hired  out  in  a  certain  town.  The  temptation 
of  her  employer's  pocketbook,  left  lying  carelessly 
around,  proved  too  great  for  her  weak  will  and 
defective  training.  She  was  convicted  of  stealing, 
and,  there  being  no  house  of  correction  or  middle 
ground  for  the  punishment  of  such  an  offense 
without  the  moral  destruction  of  the  offender, 
she  was  thrown  into  jail,  in  a  cage  with  two  men, 
hardened  criminals,  separated  from  her  only  by 
the  iron  bars  of  the  partition.  Terrified  at  the 
consequences  of  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
dread  of  her  calamity  becoming  known  to  the 
folk  at  home,  the  child  tore  off  her  apron-string 
and  tried  to  hang  herself  from  the  cross-bar  of 
her  miserable  cell.  Her  neighbors  in  wretched- 
ness, seeing  what  was  going  on,  called  to  the 
jailer,  who,  however,  took  his  own  time  about 
coming,  as  he  was  quite  used  to  an  uproar  among 
the  prisoners.  When  he  did  arrive  the  little  one 
was  already  unconscious,  and  he  beat  her  with 
his  stick  to  bring  her  to.  "  I  saw  her,"  continued 
the  speaker,  in  her  well-modulated  Virginian 
tones,  "  lying  on  her  little  pallet,  with  the  string 
of  her  apron  still  around  her  neck,  and  the  marks 
of  the  beating  still  quivering  on  her  poor  little 
body.  I  witnessed  the  case  of  another  child,  a 
little  boy,  who  was  thrown  into  the  same  com- 
partment with  a  maniac,  who  bit  him  and  mangled 
him  terribly.  We  have  not  room  in  our  asylum 
for  all  the  insane,  and  some  of  them  have  to  be 
crowded  into  the  jails  with  prisoners,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex." 

Few  eyes  were  dry  as  she  concluded,  and  sub- 
scriptions for  the  prospective  reformatory  ran 
rapidly  up  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

Another  striking  figure  in  this  remarkable  Con- 
ference, a  woman  too,  and  in  picturesque  contrast 
with  the  quiet,  demure  little  form  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
horne, the  former  slave-owner,  was  Fannie  Jack- 
son Coppin,  once  a  slave.  Tall  and  powerful  ci 
frame,  with  a  voice  that  quivers  with  emotion,  her 
ready  wit  and  irresistible  logic,  above  all  her  irre- 
proachable character  and  her  long  life  of  service 
for  her  people,  well  known  to  all  present,  made 
Mrs.  Coppin  the  central  figure  of  the  Conference. 
For  many  years  principal  of  the  institute  estab- 
lished by  Quakers  for  the  higher  education  of 
colored  youth  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Coppin,  ia 
days  when  industrial  education  for  the  negro 
was  less  popular  than  to-day,  devoted  herself  to 
the  creation  of  an  industrial  department  in  that 
school.  To-day  ten  industries  are  taught  in  the 
school,  and  its    indefatigable  principal  is  now 
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preaching  a  crusade  to  establish  industrial  ex- 
changes where  the  products  of  their  labor  may 
be  bought  and  sold,  and  where  domestic  servants 
may  be  helped. 

The  Woman's  Exchange  on  South  Twelfth 
Street  is  known  among  the  worthy  charities  of 
Philadelphia,  and  many  a  piece  of  fine  needle- 
work or  millinery  or  hand-painting,  many  a  brand 
of  pickles  and  jellies  and  home-made  bread,  finds 
its  way  into  homes  which,  owing  to  the  exclusion 
of  this  class,  could  never,  perhaps,  but  for  this 
medium,  have  come  to  a  knowledge  that  colored 
people  were  producers  of  such  goods.  More 
than  all,  perhaps,  many  a  workingwoman  is 
taught  how  to  iron  a  shirt  and  ventilate  a  room 
or  wait  at  table,  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  en- 
couraged by  a  larger  social  life  and  the  feeling 
that  somebody  cares.  The  effect  of  Mrs.  Cop- 
pin's  presence  at  the  Conference  was  to  deepen 
the  purposes  of  those  who  heard  her  towards 
this  large  and  most  important  factor  in  the  home 
comfort  of  every  community,  and  working- 
women's  exchanges  were  projected  for  most  of 
the  large  cities  represented. 

Among  the  papers  presented  were  two  specially 
worthy  of  note,  by  Mr.  Kelly  Miller,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Howard  University,  and  Dr.  Du 
Bois,  of  the  staff  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  special  sociological  investigation. 

Professor  Miller  reviewed  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man's book  on  "  Race  Traits  and  Tendencies  of 
the  American  Negro."  Admitting  the  accuracy 
of  many  of  the  figures  used  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Miller  charged  fallacious  handling,  claiming  that 
proportions  and  percentages,  particularly  where 
the  numbers  investigated  are  small,  are  danger- 
ous and  misleading. 

To  disprove  the  proposition,  based  on  the 
high  percentage  of  deaths  in  negro  communities, 
that  the  negro  is  on  the  road  to  final  extinction, 
Mr.  Miller  compares  the  death-rate  of  negroes  in 
American  cities  with  the  death-rate  in  cities  of 
Mr.  Hoffman's  own  fatherland,  showing  as  great 
and  often  greater  mortality  among  the  Germans 
than  among  American  negroes.  Likewise  with 
reference  to  criminal  statistics,  Mr.  Miller  con- 
tends that  it  is  unscientific  to  show  merely  what 
per  cent,  the  black  criminals  of  a  community 
bear  to  the  entire  black  population  in  that  com- 
munity, but  that  also  a  cross  comparison  should 
be  made  between  criminal  ratios  in  different  com- 
munities where  the  negro  is  present  and  where  he 
is  absent,  as,  for  example,  between  New  York 
and  Alabama,  California  and  Georgia,  before 
concluding  that  the  negro  furnishes  the  highest 
criminal  record  in  the  country.  Finally,  he  holds 
that  the  negro's  great  mortality  and  high  criminal 
record,  so  far  as  true,  must  be  ascribed  to  con- 
dition and  circumstances,  rather  than  to  inherent 
race  traits  and  tendencies. 

In  his  paper  on  the  amusements  of  the  negro, 
Dr.  Du  Bois  remarked  the  unique  position  among 
the  colored  people  of  America  held  by  the  negro 


church.  "  Among  most  peoples,"  he  said,  the 
primitive  sociological  group  was  the  family  and 
the  clan.  Not  so  the  American  negro.  Here 
every  vestige  of  primitive  organization  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  slave  ship.  In  this  country  the 
first  distinct  voluntary  organization  of  the  negro 
was  the  negro  church.  The  negro  church  ante- 
dates the  negro  home,  and  stands  to-day  the 
fullest  and  broadest  expression  of  organized  negro 
life.  The  negro  church  is  not  simply  an  organism 
for  the  propagation  of  religion.  It  is  the  center 
of  social  and  intellectual  life  as  well,  the  organ 
for  amusement,  for  relaxation,  for  instruction, 
the  newspaper,  the  lyceum,  the  picnic,  the  tryst- 
ing-ground.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  when  the 
activities  of  the  negro  church  must  be  differen- 
tiated, when  it  must  surrender  to  the  school  and 
home  and  to  the  social  organization  those  func 
tions  which,  in  a  day  of  organic  poverty,  it  so  hero- 
ically sought  to  bear." 

The  discussions  and  projects  of  the  Conference 
crystallized  into  the  following  resolutions  and  com- 
mendations : 

The  Conference  heartily  commends  the  work  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  in  its  endeavor  to  study  the  sociological 
problems  of  American  negroes.  After  consideration  of 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  negro  people,  the  Conference 
recommends : 

First.  That  negroes  be  urged  to  become  landholders, 
and  we  suggest  as  the  best  means  to  this  end  the  forma- 
tion of  land  companies  to  purchase  large  tracts,  which 
may  be  subdivided  and  sold  on  terms  to  suit  the  masses. 

Second.  That  building  associations  and  savings- 
banks  are  the  best  means  of  securing  homes. 

Third.  That  our  people  establish  and  patronize  busi- 
ness enterprises  among  ourselves  for  supplying  our  own 
wants,  and  for  the  employment  of  our  own  labor. 

Fourth.  That  industrial  exchanges  be  established  in 
cities  for  the  encouragement  of  our  skilled  workmen  and 
workwomen. 

Fifth.  That  school  boards  in  our  large  cities  intro- 
duce industrial  training  into  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. 

Sixth.  ThU  the  people  be  urged  to  practice  more 
rigid  economy  in  their  expenditures ;  that  teachers  and 
others  in  positions  of  influence  impress  upon  our  girls 
the  idea  of  economy,  neatness,  and  simplicity  of  dress ; 
and  that  ministers  advise  their  congregations  against 
extravagant  expenditure  for  church  edifices,  and  against 
too  costly  funerals. 

Seventh.  The  distribution  from  time  to  time  of  sim- 
ple, pointed,  and  brief  tracts  for  the  people,  containing 
information  and  advice  on  agriculture,  domestic  econ- 
omy, hygiene,  and  other  questions  affecting  our  welfare. 

Eighth.  That  mothers'  meetings  and  fireside  schools 
be  carried  on  in  every  community ;  that  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  training  of  our  girls  in  domestic 
service  and  household  duties ;  and  that  in  cities  especial 
efforts  be  made  to  provide  for  the  proper  reception, 
assistance,  and  friendly  guidance  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  strangers  to  city  life. 

Ninth.  We  believe  that  we  need  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  welfare  of  our  own  people ;  to  impress 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice  upon  our  educated  and  professional 
classes ;  we  deeply  deplore  the  criminal  propensities  ot 
our  lowest  classes,  and  should  strive  by  all  honorable 
means  to  prevent  their  increase,  the  most  practicable 
means  to  this  end  being,  in  our  judgment,  the  establish- 
ment in  every  Southern  State  of  a  reformatory  for 
juvenile  offenders,  who  may  thus  be  reclaimed  from 
vice  and  made  useful  citizens. 

Tenth.  That  there  is  need  of  a  duly  authorized  per- 
son, who  is  qualified  by  special  preparation,  experience, 
and  zeal,  to  spread  among  our  people  by  lectures  and 
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personal  talks  a  knowledge  of  practical  methods  of 
social  regeneration  and  reform. 

Eleventh.  And,  finally,  after  a  conference  and  discus- 
sion, we  steadfastly  continue  in  our  belief  that  the 
negro  has  a  bright  future  in  this  country ;  and  that  by 
cultivating  peace  and  harmony  with  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  by  reliance  on  the  aid  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  for  its  realization. 


Signs  of  Progress  in  China 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  an  article  with 
this  caption  would  be  like  the  chapters  on  snakes 
in  Ireland,  or  on  owls  in  Iceland.  Amid  the 
multitudinous  differences  between  the  Occidental 
and  the  Oriental,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  lack  of  patience  in  the  former,  as  compared 
with  the  comparative  stolidity  of  the  latter.  What 
signify  the  few  years  of  a  single  century  upon  a 
national  dial-plate  the  fingers  of  which  point  to 
curves  that  take  in  four  thousand  or  more  years  ? 
It  is  our  perennial  error  to  expect  changes  in  brief 
spaces  of  time,  which,  if  they  come  at  all,  can  be 
rationally  expected  only  as  the  resultant  of  the 
composition  of  many  forces  operative  in  long 
periods.  When  the  war  with  Japan  closed  two 
years  ago,  we  were  full  of  the  hope  which  springs 
eternal,  that  now  an  era  of  reform  had  dawned 
for  China.  She  must  reform  or  perish,  and  she 
had  no  idea  of  perishing.  Not  a  single  one  of  all 
our  hopes  has  come  to  fact,  and  in  a  way  it  may 
be  said  that  we  knew  all  the  time  that  they  would 
not.  The  forces  at  work  in  obstruction  are  so 
numerous  as  almost  to  defy  analysis.  They  all 
have  for  their  basis  that  respect  for  the  established 
order  which  is  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the 
perpetuity  of  Chinese  institutions  for  uncounted 
ages. 

The  gigantic  work  of  enlightening  the  official 
mind  of  China,  or  even  that  minute  fraction  of  it 
which  is  at  all  accessible  to  foreigners,  is  the 
specialty  which  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  has  chosen 
for  himself,  on  lines  which  have  long  since  been 
put  before  your  readers.  No  more  important  or 
more  difficult  task  was  ever  set  even  in  China, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Reid  has 
shown  qualities  which  have  convinced  all  classes 
of  foreigners  in  China  that  he  is  the  man  to  do 
this  work.  But  Mr.  Reid  has  captured  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  as  well,  and  he  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  the  indorsement  of  many  of  the 
highest  officials  in  China,  of  the  Foreign  Office 
itself,  and  of  the  foreign  communities  of  Tientsin 
Peking,  and  Shanghai.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  also 
captured  Dr.  Martin,  the  most  distinguished  for- 
eign scholar  in  the  Empire  recently  returned,  and 
who  now  intends  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Reid 
in  whatever  ways  may  seem  wisest  for  the  end  in 
view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  well-wishers  of 
China  in  the  United  States  will  see  in  this  new 
opening  a  providential  opportunity  such  as  has 
never  occurred  before  and  may  never  occur  again. 
It  is  thirteen  years  since  the  first  Imperial  de- 


cree was  issued  authorizing  a  railway  from  Tien- 
tsin to  Peking,  an  extension  of  the  short  T*ang 
Shan  line,  then  the  only  one  in  China.  The  inner 
history  of  the  obstruction  which  this  small  ad- 
vance movement  encountered  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  plan  was  quietly  smothered.  Piles 
were  driven  for  a  bridge  across  the  Pei  Ho  at 
Tientsin,  but  the  Ningpo  junkmen  raised  a  tu- 
mult, and  the  piles  were  pulled  up  again.  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  when  foreign  en- 
gineers had  failed  to  get  them  up — like  the 
drummer-boy,  they  had  never  learned  to  sound  a 
retreat — the  Chinese  themselves  did  it  by  securely 
anchoring  some  of  their  broad-bottomed  boat*  to 
the  piles  at  low  water,  when  the  tide  did  the  work 
of  itself!  Just  thirteen  years  later,  the  railroad 
to  Peking  is  a  fact  accomplished,  and  trains  have 
been  running  for  some  weeks.  The  Peking  sta- 
tion is  outside  the  Yung  Ting  gate  of  the  south- 
ern city,  not  more  than  four  miles  from  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  the  cars  are  already  over- 
crowded before  the  road  is  fairly  in  operation.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  route  of  the  railway 
is  taken  through  a  back  country  as  free  as  possible 
from  towns,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  traffic  be- 
tween Tientsin  and  T'ung  Chou,  the  port  of  the 
capital.  It  seems  impossible  that  other  branch 
lines  should  not  soon  follow,  for  the  many  ad- 
vantages will  certainly  overcome  all  opposition. 
The  need  of  some  seaside  resort  for  the  residents 
of  the  Province  of  Chihli  has  long  been  felt,  and 
within  a  few  years  tracts  of  land  have  been 
bought  near  Shan  Hai  Kuan,  the  mountain  pass 
separating  this  province  from  Manchuria.  Two 
considerable  seaside  settlements  have  sprung  up, 
which  are  rapidly  growing.  They  are  about  150 
miles  from  Tientsin  by  rail,  and  furnish  that 
change  of  air  and  that  marine  view  for  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  necessary  to  go  at  least  to  dis- 
tant Chefoo,  or  to  still  more  distant  Japan. 

Under  the  energetic  lead  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter, the  Roman  Catholics  have  recently  secured 
the  right  to  rebuild  their  great  cathedral,  which 
was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Tientsin  massa- 
cre in  1890.  This  proceeding,  accompanied  with 
the  erection  of  a  pavilion  and  a  stone  tablet, 
standing  upon  a  huge  imperial  tortoise  and  cov- 
ered with  brilliant  yellow  Imperial  tiles,  has  been 
viewed  with  bitter  hatred  by  the  populace  of 
Tientsin.  Mutterings  have  been  heard  like  those 
which  preceded  the  massacre,  and  the  Coosa*) 
took  the  precaution  to  advise  their  countrymen 
Against  going  into  the  native  city.  After  thirty- 
seven  years  of  foreign  residence  in  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  northern  China,  this  certainly 
seems  a  humiliating  state  of  things,  but  it  is  very 
real.  A  missionary  party,  anchoring  for  the  night 
near  a  spot  where  rumors  of  M  kidnapping  n  had 
been  more  than  usually  violent,  were  recently  set 
upon  by  a  howling  horde  of  savages,  who  wouM 
have  torn  them  in  pieces  but  for  the  discharge  of 
a  rifle  and  the  speedy  arrival  of  soldiers  from  al 
the  principal  authorities  of  the  city. 
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Despite  these  strictly  local  eddies,  all  the  mis- 
sionary societies  report  doors  wide  open,  and 
more  intelligent  attention  to  preaching  than  ever 
before.  There  is  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
Christian  literature  of  the  best  sort,  and  all  the 
mission  presses  in  China  are  overworked.  Good 
books  are  numerous,  and  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number  and  improving  in  quality.  Christian 
education  is  greatly  advanced  as  compared  with 
ten  years  ago.  The  great  conventions  of  the 
past  year,  under  the  lead  especially  of  Mr.  Mott, 
have  resulted  in  a  wonderful  spiritual  harvest  of 
permanent  value.  If  we  look  at  external  phe- 
nomena, there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  which 
does  not  seem  to  spend  much  of  its  strength  in 
retrogression — perhaps  none  more  so  than  our 
own.  But  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface  to  the 
only  partially  visible  forces  which  control  human 
destiny,  even  China's  slow  motion  is  perceived 
to  have  a  meaning,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  to  result  in 
some  larger  good  than  we  have  as  yet  apprehended. 

Tientsin.  China. 

The  Bible  in  Russia 
The  American  Bible  Society,  which  has  aided 
the  St  Petersburg  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Russia,  has  received  a 
special  report,  expressing  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  generous  help  which  the  American  society  has 
accorded  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  This  help 
has  enabled  the  Russian  Bible  Society  to  extend 
considerably  its  sphere  of  action.  The  propaga- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  Asiatic  Russia  was  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  but 
the  want  of  means  prevented  its  accomplishment 
Now  this  has  b*en  attained.  The  colporteurs  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  have  borne  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  long  journeys  through  desert 
and  forest,  traveling  through  Siberia  on  horseback 
or  in  river  boats,  across  its  steppes  and  along 
its  mighty  rivers,  visiting  not  only  the  towns,  but 
also  the  settlements,  gold  diggings,  and  convict 
prisons.  In  this  manner  171,000  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  distributed  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia on  the  subsidy  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years.  The  Russian 
society  has  sold  at  a  very  low  price  or  gratui- 
tously distributed  Bibles  (to  the  amount  of  about 
$1,000  annually)  on  the  account  of  the  subsidy  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  In  this  manner  over 
500,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  sold  at  re- 
duced prices  and  given  away  in  the  period  above 
mentioned  in  both  Asiatic  and  European  Russia. 

An  Bra  of  Good  Peeling 
Among  the  most  pleasing  events  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Queen's  jubilee  was  the  improve- 
ment in  many  places  of  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  for  brotherly  demonstrations  between  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  pastors 
of  the  Free  Churches.    At  Worcester  and  Canter- 


bury Cathedrals,  for  instance,  the  Free  Church 
men  attended  the  services  by  invitation,  and 
occupied  conspicuous  positions.  In  a  number  of 
the  parish  churches  they  took  part  in  the  services. 
Several  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
attended  services  in  the  Free  churches,  and  took 
part  in  the  same,  by  preaching  or  otherwise. 
Here  and  there  it  was  not  so,  but  an  unseemly 
exclusiveness  appeared.  In  general,  however, 
the  day  afforded  a  better  exhibition  than  has  been 
seen  for  a  long  time  of  the  submergence  of  sec- 
tarian divisions  in  the  manifested  unity  of  a 
national  and  Christian  spirit. 

Notes 

The  New  Haven  "  Palladium "  announces  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  C.  Meserve,  pastor  of  the  Davenport 
Congregational  Church  in  that  city,  will  resign  soon  to  ' 
accept  a  call  to  a  church  in  London,  England.  Dr. 
Meserve  has  been  pastor  of  Davenport  Church  in  New 
Haven  for  twenty-three  years. 

The  Luther  League  of  America,  the  Lutheran  young 
people's  organization  in  this  country,  numbering  more 
than  60,000  members,  has  just  decided  to  hold  its  third 
biennial  national  convention  in  New  York  City.  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  19, 20,  and  21 
1898,  are  the  dates  of  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Chichester,  who  is  about  to  succeed 
Dr.  Barrows  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  tl>e  foremost  clergymen  on 
the  Pacific  coast ;  he  has  for  some  time  been  the  pastor 
of  Emmanuel  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  He 
is  a  Baltimorean  by  birth,  is  a  graduate  of  the  City  Col- 
lege there,  and  of  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary.  He 
also  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  Princeton. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  on  July 
30,  at  his  summer  residence  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  Dr.  Camp,  soon  after  entering  the  ministry, 
became  chaplain  of  a  colored  regiment  stationed  at  Port 
Hudson,  La.,  and  on  his  return  from  this  service  took 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Toledo,  O.  In  1869 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Brook- 
lyn.  He  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  several  weeks  ago. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  is 
being  enlarged  and  beautified,  will  probably  be  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese.  4*  It  is  to  be,"  says 
the  Hartford  "  Times,"  "  a  free  church  forever.  It  will 
have  neither  pews  nor  rented  seats.  For  those  who 
come  freely  to  worship  there  will  be  provided  chairs  in 
rows,  which  can  be  removed  in  case  it  is  desired.  Thus 
Hartford  will  have  an  episcopal  cathedral  of  noble 
dimensions,  to  which  the  new  coadjutor-bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Connecticut  will,  we  suppose,  naturally  desire 
to  attach  himself  when  it  shall  be  ready  for  use." 

The  Western  Secretarial  Institute  and  Trainlng- 
School,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  is  holding  its 
summer  sessions  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  special  conferences 
were  held  for  college  students,  and  later  for  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The  summer  school 
lasts  from  July  14  to  August  13 ;  and  a  special  Institute 
programme  is  held  August  1-13,  at  which  time  lead- 
ing instructors  are  to  give  instruction  in  Association 
work,  to  deliver  addresses,  and  to  conduct  special  con- 
ferences. Professor  H.  C.  King,  D.D.,  of  Obsrlln  Col- 
lege, has  charge  of  the  Bible  study  and  personal  life 
talks,  and  his  work  is  much  appreciated.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  school  and  institute  is  most  efficient  and 
satisfactory,  being  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  W.  Hansel, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Training-SchooL  The  attendr 
ance  this  season  has  been  good,  and  the  work  of  the  best 
kind. 
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An  evening  company  of  half  a  dozen  gentle- 
men is  usually  productive  of  jajings  worth  re- 
membering. On  one  such  evening  enjojed  by 
the  Spectator  recently  the  conversation  turned 
toward  extraordinary  coincidences.  No  more 
staitling  examples  of  these  have  occurred  than 
are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  death  and  crime. 
Only  a  year  or  two  ago  everybody  was  amazed 
by  the  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  a  >oung 
woman  found  drowned  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ;  the 
points  of  Tesemblancein  that  case  were  much  less 
exact,  however,  than  often  have  occurred.  In  a 
case  in  Scotland,  about  forty  years  ago,  an  old 
man  found  drowned  in  the  Dee  was  mourned  for 
by  family  and  friends  without  a  suspicion  of 
mistake,  for,  in  addition  to  the  familiar  figure 
and  face,  there  was  the  apparently  incontestable 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  the  left  ear  and  of  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  which,  every  one 
knew,  had  been  lost  by  their  friend  years  before. 
Yet  he  was  alive,  and  the  dead  body  was  that  of 
a  stranger— his  double,  even  to  the  mutilations. 
The  history  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  full  of 
such  instances,  and  many  an  unfortunate  has 
suffered  punishment,  even  to  death,  because  of 
an  unexplained  coincidence  that  placed  his  ap- 
pearance and  circumstances  parallel  to  those  of 
some  rogue.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  innocent 
Lesurques,  in  1794,  whose  misfortune  gave  the 
motif  lo  the  dramatist  of  "  The  Lyons  Mail." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  had  been  manager  of  a  large  hotel  in 
a  seaport  city,  and  related  a  curious  incident  from 
his  experience  there.     A  guest,  named  Andrew 
Rutherford  Gray,  upon  leaving  the  hotel  to  return 
to  his  home  in  Scotland,  gave  directions  as  to  the 
forwarding  of  any  letters  received  for  him,  and 
the  manager  promised  to  attend  to  the  matter 
personally.    Two  days  after  his  departure  a  pack- 
age of  letters  arrived  fiom  abroad,  superscribed 
with   the   name  of  the  man  who  had  departed, 
which  the  manager  immediately  re-addressed  and 
dropped  into  a  post-box.    About  two  hours  after 
doing  so  a  bustling  traveler  entered  the  hotel, 
and,  after  registering  his  name  as  "  A.  R.  Gray," 
asked  for  letters.    The  clerk  looked  through  the 
G's,  and    reported  none  for  any  person  of  that 
name.    The  stranger  insisted  that  surely  there 
must  be  something,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
manager,  who  turned  to  the  desk  and  asked  the 
stranger  to  repeat  his  name.    "Gray — Andrew 
Rutherford  Gray  !"    Here  was  a  state  of  things ! 
The  manager  explained  what  had  occurred,  and 
the  Briton  waxed  exceeding  wroth  ;  but  there  was 
no   time  for  waste  in  anger.    The  pair  rushed 
away  to  the  post-office,  where  the  British  mail 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  and  where  the  new 
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Mr.  Gray  presented  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
postmaster  that  the  mistake  described  had  really 
happened,  and  the  letters,  which  really  were  his, 
were  reclaimed.  Neither  Gray  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  other. 

The  way  in  which  paths  cross  in  this  wide 
world  is  sometimes  extraordinary.  A  friend  of 
the  Spectator  s  youth  was  a  scientific  man  who, 
several  years  ago,  became  identified  with  educa- 
tional work  in  Japan.  The  writer  had  not  seen 
him  or  heard  from  him  in  a  long  time,  when  he 
encountered  him  on  a  train  going  out  of  Chicago, 
en  route  for  Japan.  Four  years  later  the  Specta- 
tor was  sauntering  down  Kearney  Street,  in  San 
Francisco,  whiling  away  a  few  hours  before  em- 
barking for  British  Columbia,  when  he  met  this 
very  man  again  en  route  for  Japan  after  a  home 
visit.  Neither  had  been  in  California  since  the 
previous  encounter,  and  neither  was  staying  there 
beyond  that  one  day. 

Another  case  of  odd  crossing  of  paths :  Son»e 
years  ago  the  writer,  one  hot  day,  was  making 
that  most  slow  and  tiresome  of  journeys  by  rail 
from  Nashville  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  through 
a  district  which  can  hardly  be  equaled  in  the  whole 
country  for  flat  and  muddy  dreariness.     He  was 
standing  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  cars,  when 
a  pa  senger  came  from  another,  and,  sitting  down 
on  the  step,  began  to  sing  the  popular  ballad  of 
that  period—"  Grandfather's  Clock."     "  My  dear 
sir  1"  the  Spectator  exclaimed,  hurriedly  invent- 
ing something  in  pure  weariness  of  spirit,  "  yon 
have  ruined  me!    When  I  left  New  York,"  this 
fairy  tale  went  on,  "an  eccentric  friend  told  me 
that  if  I  could  travel  to  Denver  and  not  hear 
*  Grandfather's  Clock '  sung  once,  he  would  give 
me  a  thousand  dollars.     I  have  chosen  these  un- 
frequented ways  and  kept  aloof  from  my  fellow- 
men  in  hope  of  earning  that  money,  and  now  yon 
have  ruined  my  prospects."    Having  recited  this 
impromptu  fiction  with  the  utmost  gravity,  the 
Spectator  rolled  up  his  eyes  in  mock  despair  and 
returned  to  his  seat,  leaving  the  astonished  vocal- 
ist to  his  reflections.    Six  months   later,  on  a 
howling  snowy  night,  the  Spectator  paused  in 
Scollay  Square,  Boston,  waiting  for  a  Cambridge 
horse-car.    A  gentleman  tapped  his  shoulder  and 
remarked  :    "  I  am  the  man  whom  you  stopped 
warbling  in  Kentucky  last  summer.    I  am  gbd 
to  see  that  you  have  survived  your  disappoint- 
ment.   Good-evening !" 

Then  the  chat  of  the  circle  drif  ted  away  to  other 
topics,  bringing  out  here  and  there  a  good  ktory— 
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bright  crestings  on  the  current  of  talk.  One 
of  the  speakers  had  once  been  engaged  in  a  rail- 
way project  in  Florida,  which  led  him  to  travel 
widely  among  the  "  crackers  "  of  the  pine-lands. 
One  evening  he  drove  up  to  the  house  of  one  of 
these  natives,  and  arranged  to  spend  the  night 
there.  At  supper  the  mistress  of  the  family  was 
kindly  inquisitive  to  know  who  he  was,  where  he 


came  from,  and  so  forth,  which  curiosity  he  grati- 
fied to  the  best  of  his  ability,  telling  her  that  his 
home  was  in  Boston  and  adding  some  information 
as  to  the  situation  and  bigness  of  that,  to  her, 
unheard-of  town.  The  thing  which  seemed  to 
impress  her  most  forcibly  was  its  remoteness. 
"  Laws-a-massy  1"  she  cried.  "  How  kin  yo'  bear 
to  live  so  f-a-r  a-w-a-y  f  iom  folks  f  ' 
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Our  Expenses  for  War  and  Education 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  figures  you  quote  from  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Skinner's  address  at  Milwaukee  seem  to  me  a 
curious  study  of  statistics,  not  to  say  a  juggle 
with  figures.  He  starts  out  to  show  that  ours  is 
"  the  only  great  nation  in  the  world  which  expends 
more  for  education  than  for  war,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  cite  the  expenses  per  capita  annually  of 
leading  nations,  not  for  war,  but  for  the  "  army," 
which,  in  the  case  of  England  and  the  United 
States  at  least,  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  navy. 
The  expenditure  of  the  United  States  for  "war" 
in  this  year  1897  is  not  less,  but  more,  than  the 
$1.35  per  capita  spent  by  us  for  education.  We 
spend  $2  per  capita  per  year  in  pensions  on  the  war 
for  the  Union,  and  adding  Mr.  Skinner's  "  39  cents 
for  the  army,"  and  the  interest  on  war  debts  and 
our  great  naval  appropriations,  makes  our  war 
tax  considerably  more  than  Russia's  $2.04,  which 
is  the  largest  in  Europe.  Instead  of  spending 
four  times  as  much  in  this  country  for  education 
as  for  war,  we  are  spending  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1897  not  less  than  twice  as  much  for  war  as  for 
schools,  if  $1.35  be  the  correct  figure  for  the  lat- 
ter. In  a  year  when  only  half  the  children  of 
the  National  Capital  are  provided  with  school 
buildings,  and  when  thousands  are  in  similar 
case  in  the  metropolis  and  other  cities,  and  when 
politics  is  using  the  schools  for  spoils,  I  feel 
that  there  is  little  occasion  for  boasting  about  our 
expenditures  for  education. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
Superintendent  of  the  Reform  Bureau. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Unjust 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  July  17  (first  page)  is  this 
statement :  "  As  the  present  bill  puts  a  tax  of  two 
cents  a  pound  on  sugar.  ...  To  the  average 
family — a  family  with  about  $800  a  year  income — 
the  sugar  tax  alone  means  a  burden  of  $5  a  year." 
In  this  country  we  talk  of  "  the  average  family ;" 
but  relatively  few  such  families  exist.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  wealthy  class,  whose  in- 
come can  scarcely  be  estimated.  To  such  the 
tax  on  sugar  of  $5  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  is   unfelt.    On  the  other  hand  we 


have  thousands  of  families  whose  income  is  a 
small  fraction  of  $800  a  year ;  they  barely  subsist. 
Upon  such  the  same  tax  is  levied  for  support  of 
the  Government  as  upon  the  millionaire — unless 
they  are  willing  to  forego  the  necessaries  of  life. 
What  comparative  benefits  do  these  two  classes 
respectively  derive  from  the  Government  ?  If  the 
millionaire's  property  is  in  peril,  does  he  not  in- 
voke the  Government,  with  army  and  navy,  if 
need  be,  to  stand  guard  over  him  ?  Except  that 
life  be  made  reasonably  secure,  what  protection 
does  the  poor  man  receive  from  the  Government  ? 
Yet  each  is  assessed  alike  for  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Is  ours  a  Government  "  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  "?  or  "  of  the 
rich,  for  the  rich,  and  by  the  rich"?  I  am 
making  no  objection  to  wealth.  I  am  only  ask- 
ing why  it  should  not  pay  its  own  bills  !  If  there 
is  justice  in  this  law,  will  you  kindly  show  the 
justice?  W.  L.  N. 

President  Andrews's  Resignation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Permit  me  through  your  columns  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  sense  of  profound  humiliation  which, 
as  an  alumnus  of  Brown  University,  I  feel  at 
the  action  which  has  just  resulted  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Andrews. 

That  Brown  University  stands  disgraced  in  the 
sisterhood  of  colleges  through  the  action  of  those 
to  whom  her  highest  interests  have  been  intrusted 
must  be  the  sorrowful  conviction  of  many  of  her 
loyal  sons. 

When  a  combination  of  political  and  financial 
interests  can  bring  it  about  that  the  man  who  has 
done  more  than  "  gifts  and  legacies  "  can  ever  do 
to  promote  the  splendid  development  which 
Brown  has  attained  in  recent  years — when  such  a 
man  is  compelled  to  choose  between  freedom  of 
speech  and  his  position,  he  honors  himself  in  re- 
signing the  presidency,  no  less  than  his  critics 
dishonor  the  college  by  forcing  the  choice  upon 
him.  The  action  of  the  corporation  ought  to  de- 
feat its  own  purpose,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  self-respecting  man  of  wealth  can  intrust  his 
gifts  to  the  care  of  a  body  which  so  openly  adver- 
tises its  motive  as  the  committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion has  done.  Much  less  is  it  conceivable  that 
any  self-respecting  man  of  independent  thought 
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can  accept  the  presidency  of  the  college  with  so 
conspicuous  an  example  before  him  of  the  dan- 
ger of  independent  thinking. 

The  alumni  and  friends  of  Brown  University, 
wholly  regardless  of  political  or  of  economic 
preferences,  have  the  right,  as  they  have  the  duty, 
to  be  heard  upon  the  matter.  By  every  means 
worthy  of  the  cause  they  should  so  effectually 
repudiate  the  influences  which  have  led  to  the 
present  lamentable  state  of  affairs  that  it  may 
yet  be  known  that  the  city  of  Roger  Williams  is 
not  the  place  where  the  behest  of  partisanship  or 
of  wealth  can  avail  to  suppress  a  "  reasonable 
liberty  of  utterance  "  upon  any  topic  whatsoever. 

Alumnus. 

In  Unexpected  Places 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

"  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  !" 
has  become  an  axiom  in  this  day  of  wide-reach- 
ing philanthropies  from  tiny  beginnings.  It  is 
less  frequently  recognized,  however,  that  stray 
rays,  unneeded  by  him  who  lights  the  taper,  illu- 
mine many  a  dark  cranny.  We  lay  plans  care- 
fully, and  toil  to  carry  them  out ;  and,  lo,  success 
comes  upon  us  from  around  the  comer!  So 
often  is  this  the  case  as  to  be  in  itself  an  assur- 
ance of  an  Omnipotence  which  bends  the  effort 
of  each  human  atom  to  its  own  wise  ends.  A 
recent  incident  of  this  sort  concerning  The 
Outlook  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  its  readers. 

There  exists  in  Boston  and  in  other  cities, 
generally  as  a  department  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  a  work  known  as  "  Trav- 
elers' Aid."  When  an  incoming  steamer  docks, 
there  upon  the  Boston  wharf  stands  a  young 
woman  whose  blue  badge  is  marked  "Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  Travelers'  Aid." 
It  is  this  lady's  duty  to  render  needed  assistance 
to  every  unprotected  woman  who  encounters,  often 
for  the  first  time,  the  bewilderments  and  dangers  of 
a  great  city. 

When  a  young  girl  from  "  County  Corrk " 
wonders  why  her  brother  (to  whom  she  wrote 
*'  one  day,  ma'am,"  before  she  sailed)  is  not  there 
to  meet  her,  the  Travelers'  Aid  takes  her  te  the 
suburb  where  he  works.  But  he  left  his  place  at 
the  blacksmith's  six  weeks  ago,  and  hours  of  in- 
quiry and  search  elapse  before  Jim  Maguire  is 
unearthed. 

Or  this  perplexed  little  mother  needs  atten- 
tion. She  is  moving  from  the  Provinces  to  a 
Southern  city,  and  has  four  toddling  children, 
nine  boxes  of  household  goods,  a  trunk,  a  baby- 
carriage,  a  big  bundle,  a  carpetbag,  and  a  basket. 
Later  the  husband  writes,  "I  did  ask  a  kind 
Providence  to  bring  my  wife  and  little  ones  safely 
to  me,  and  I  think  you  must  have  been  sent  to 
their  aid." 

This  child  of  thirteen  has  ten  cents  and  her 
uncle's  address.  It  is  "  The  Dredge ;"  so  word 
must  be  sent  down  the  harbor  and  the  little  trav- 
eler consigned  to  the  care  of  the  stewardess  till 


Mr.  Campbell  can  transfer  his  energies  from  the 
mud  in  Boston  Bay  to  the  weeping  stranger  in 
the  cabin.  The  agent's  experiences,  varied  as 
they  are  amusing,  or  sometimes  pathetic,  would 
fill  volumes. 

Now  comes  The  Outlook's  share  in  the  matter. 
A  short  time  ago  it  published  an  account,  not  of 
the  "Travelers'  Aid,"  but  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society.  It  was  read  by  a  householder  in  a 
Massachusetts  town  from  whose  family  a  young 
girl  was  about  returning  to  England.  Hoping  to 
secure  from  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  protec- 
tion for  the  lonely  traveler,  this  gentleman  wrote 
to  Mrs.  L>man  Abbott;  and  she,  aware,  as  he 
was  not,  of  the  "  Travelers*  Aid,"  immediately 
communicated  with  the  Boston  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

The  episode  ends  happily,  of  course,  with  the 
young  girl  safely  started  on  her  journey  over 
seas;  and  all  because  The  Outlook  described 
what  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

E.  A. 

Star  of  Night 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  other  day  I  roamed  over  some  old  books 
which  I  used  in  my  Danish  school,  and  I  came 
across  a  simple  little  poem  (written  by  Christian 
Richardt,  a  Danish  minister),  which  affected  me 
very  much  when  I  was  a  boy.  Perhaps  the  ac 
companying  rendering  in  English  may  give  yon 
an  idea  of  what  a  beautiful  poem  it  is. 

C.  T.  C. 

Teach  me,  O  star  of  night. 
With  modest,  steady  light, 
Obedient,  glad,  to  go  the  way 
From  which  God  bids  me  not  to  stay ; 
Teach  me.  O  star  of  night ! 

Teach  me,  O  flowers  of  night, 
To  wait  for  summer  bright, 
And  in  the  midst  of  earth's  deep  woe 
To  sprout  beneath  the  winter's  snow 
Teach  me,  O  flowers  of  night ! 

Teach  me,  thou  verdant  wood. 
To  shelter  if  I  could 
Each  being,  friend  or  foe,  whose  face 
I  meet  in  treading  earth's  great  race ; 
Teach  me,  thou  verdant  wood  I 

Ye  ocean  waves  so  fair, 

T«ach  me  my  yoke  to  bear, 

And,  like  you,  when  day's  voices  cease 

Reflect  a  thought  of  heavenly  peace 

Teach  me,  ye  waves  so  fair ! 

O  sun,  at  cool  of  even 
Show  me  the  way  to  heaven ; 
Teach  roe  to  find  in  earth's  dark  night 
The  promise  of  eternal  light ; 
Teach  me,  O  sun,  at  even  1 

The  Texas  Charcoal-Burners 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Language  is  inadequate  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  above-named  people  for  the  phenom- 
enally liberal  response  to  the  appeal  made  is 
their  behalf  for  books,  magazines,  papers,  etc 
and  no  arithmetical  calculus  can  estimate  mt 
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amount  of  good  which  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. They  are  intensely  anxious  to  have  a 
neat  house  of  worship  in  which  all  denominations 
may  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  according 
to  the  dictates  of  each  conscience.  A  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  each  person  contributing  a  dollar 
each,  will  accomplish  this  commendable  object. 

Please  send  contributions  to  the  undersigned 
at  New  Birmingham,  Texas  (a  post-office  money- 
order  office),  and  acknowledgment  will  be  made 
through  the  columns  of  The  Outlook. 

(Rev.)  Thos.  Ward  White,  D.D., 

Evangelist  of  the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  Texas. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.— //  is  uldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope  %  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

Which  two  of  the  following  books  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  one  wishing  to  study  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
and  Mendus :  Legge's  translation  of  the  Chinese  clas- 
sics **  Confucius,"  **  Mendus ;"  or  ••  Conf udus,  the  Great 
Teacher,"  by  G.  G.  Alexander,  published  by  Kegan 
Paul ;  and  "  The  Mind  of  Mendus/'  by  E.  Faber,  in  the 
Foreign  Philosophical  Library  ?  Can  these  books  be 
obtained  in  New  York  City?  if  so,  where?  A.  C. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Blodget,  D.D.,  to  whom,  as  an 
expert  through  long  residence  as  a  missionary  in 
China,  we  referred  this  question,  has  kindly 
favored  us  with  the  following  answer : 

Let  the  student  of  Confudanism  by  all  means  avail 
himself  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Legge.  Dr.  Faber,  and  of 
other  sinologues,  English,  French,  and  German,  as  he 
may  be  able. 

It  would  be  well  for  him  at  the  outset  to  understand 
that,  from  the  time  of  Matthew  Ricci  to  the  present, 
students  of  the  Chinese  classics  have  been  divided  in 
their  opinion  as  to  the  theism  of  the  Chinese,  ancient  and 
modern. 

One  party  has  regarded  them  as  monotheists,  and  as 
having  handed  down  the  worship  of  the  true  God  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  day. 

Others  would  regard  the  religion  of  the  ancient  classics 
(which  is  continued  in  the  present  State  worship) ,  as  a 
pantheistic  nature-worship,  pervaded  by  the  dualism  of 
their  philosophy.  The  chief  object  of  their  worship, 
Heaven,  or  Heaven  and  Earth,  is  spoken  of  sometimes 
with  more,  at  others  with  less,  of  personality. 

In  the  writings  of  Dr.  Legge,  who  belongs  to  the  first 
class  mentioned,  he  will  find  the  word  "  God"  used  as  a 
translation  of  Shang  77,  while  most  writers,  even  of  that 
class,  have  used  **  Supreme  Ruler,"  or  some  similai 
expression. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  student  of  these  subjects  to  bear 
in  mind  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  whose  work  he 
has  in  hand,  and  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  dedd- 
lug  between  them. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  can 
import  all  the  books  you  name.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  have  published  Legge  in 
parts. 

Is  there  any  dictionary  of  the  Bible  that  contains 
what  is  known  of  Bible  characters  from  other  sources, 
such  as  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  etc,  or  any  book  that 
gives  account  of  gods  or  heroes  of  Assyria,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  sometimes  identified  with  Bible  characters ;  as. 


for  instance,  telling  where  the  idea  originated  tha 
Japhet  was  the  man  afterwards  worshiped  as  Jupiter 
All  the  Bible  dictionaries  I  have  seen  were  unsatisfac- 
tory in  giving  nothing  but  what  one  could  find  in  the 
Bible  itself,  or  at  least  very  little  else.  F. 

For  facts,  as  distinct  from  fictions,  about  Bible 
characters  there  is  not  much  material  outside  of 
the  Bible,  except  with  reference  to  a  few  great 
personages  in  secular  history  whom  it  mentions, 
e,  £.,  Cyrus.  That  Japhet  is  Jupiter  is,  of  course, 
fiction.  Archaeological  research  has  ascertained 
a  few  facts,  for  which  consult  especially  the  series 
of  little  books  entitled  "By-Paths  of  Biblical 
Knowledge  "  (Re veil  Company,  New  York) ;  also 
Professor  Sayce's  books,  as  "  The  Verdict  of  the 
Monuments  "  and  "  Social  Life  Among  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians." 

You  lately  showed  (p.  724)  that  we  had  last  year  a 
total  excess  of  exports  (including  gold  and  silver)  of 
three  hundred  millions.  Have  we  averaged  a  large 
annual  excess  for  the  last  twenty-five  years?  What 
becomes  of  this  continuous  excess  ?  Is  it  spent  in  for- 
eign travel,  etc?  Or  is  it  almost  wholly  used  to  pay  in- 
terest on  foreign  capital  invested  here  ?  Or  what  other 
large  demands  does  it  meet  ?  About  how  much  foreign 
capital  have  we  got,  and  how  much  interest  do  we  pay 
for  it?  P. 

Interest  on  American  securities  held  abroad  ac- 
counts for  about  $100,000,000,  and  foreign  travel 
for  possibly  as  much  more.  The  remainder  would 
seem  to  be  for  payment  for  securities  sent  here 
for  sale.  M.  Georges  Martin,  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris"  (April,  1891), 
estimated  the  aggregate  value  of  American  secu- 
rities held  abroad  at  from  $1,846,000,000  to 
$2,386,000,000.  The  aggregate  interest  he  esti- 
mated at  from  $91,700,000  to  $118,700,000. 

Be  good  enough  to  inform  me  on  the  following  points : 
1.  What  is  the  date  of  the  organization  of  each  of  the 
missions,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  operating  in 
Japan  ?  How  many  missionaries  were  sent  out  at  the 
first  ?  3.  What  is  the  present  number  of  church  mem- 
bers connected  with  each  ?  Querist. 

Partly  through  lack  of  accessible  statistics,  we 
cannot  undertake  to  answer.  There  are  twenty- 
five  Protestant  bodies,  besides  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, now  operating  in  Japan.  Their,  dates  and 
the  present  number  of  adherents  of  each,  are 
given  in  a  sheet  of  statistics  to  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  Bible  House, 
Yokohama.  Perhaps  he  could  also  inform  you 
about  the  Catholics. 

Please  suggest  a  good  and  interesting  method  of  Bible 
study,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  pursue  some  course  that 
will  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining.        A.  B.  S. 

The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  first  is  to  learn 
"How  to  Read  the  Bible."  A  most  valuable 
book,  so  entitled,  by  Professor  Adeney,  of  Eng- 
land, has  just  been  published  by  Thos.  Whittaker, 
Bible  House,  New  York  (price  50  cents).  Peruse 
it  thoughtfully,  and  you  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of 
your  special  needs.  Then,  If  you  are  disposed  to 
ask  further  advice,  we  will  give  it 

I  have  two  books  in  my  library— the  authors'  names 
not  given.   Could  you  give  me  their  names?   The 
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matter  is  of  some  interest  to  me.  The  books  are: 
I.  ••  Paul  of  Tarsus,"  by  4*  A  Graduate,"  published  in 
the  United  States  by  Roberts  Brothers,  1872.  2.  "  Who 
Was  Jesus?"  (N.  Tibbals  &  Co.,  1867.)  The  last  is  a 
very  peculiar  book.  J.  D.  V. 

The  publishers  inform  us  that,  as  they  think, 
the  authorship  of  the  first  has  never  been  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  and  they  can  give  no  definite 
answer  in  regard  to  it.  The  author  of  the  second, 
as  we  are  informed  by  its  publishers,  was  Mr. 
R.  A.  Watkinson,  now  deceased,  who  was  also 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  The  End  as  Fore- 
told in  Daniel." 

Who  was  "Samboscar,"  who,  according  to  rabbinical 
writings,  taught  Adam  wisdom?  Are  the  rabbinical 
books  accessible  ?    If  so,  who  publishes  them  ? 

E.  C.  B. 

A  creature  of  rabbinical  imagination.  They 
are  accessible.  Address  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

M.  R.  8. — The  significant  points  in  your  inter- 
esting letter  are  that  the  failing  of  physical 
powers  tends  to  weaken  faith  in  a  future  state 
.  .  .  that  life  cannot  exist  without  something  to 
be  alive  .  .  .  that  life  cannot  act  or  communicate 
without  physical  organs.  As  to  this,  observe 
that  life  appears  to  be  everywhere  a  body-builder. 
We  observe  it  even  in  the  material  world  passing 
from  an  old  body  into  a  new  one,  as  from  a  flower 
into  a  fruit,  and  from  a  grub  into  a  winged  insect. 
We  gave  our  reason  in  this  column,  July  1 7,  for 
believing  that  the  moral  life  does  not  end  at  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  passes  on  into  a  future 
state.  Doubtless  it  will  form  for  itself  a  body  there 
as  here.  The  failure  of  its  present  body  is  not 
arrest  of  development,  but  the  condition  of  fur- 
ther development. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  L.  Case  will  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  his  present  address  to  the  Editor  of 
Notes  and  Queries. 

Somebody  asked  in  Notes  and  Queries  in  The  Outlook 
a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  town  of  Nedington,  Conn., 
and  where  it  is  located.  It  should  appear  in  a  very 
complete  table  in  the  Hartford  City  Directory  of  obso- 
lete names  of  towns,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  so  ap- 
pear, and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  early 
(colonial)  days,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  never  ex- 
isted. However,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter  very 
carefully.  A  change  of  one  letter  would  make  Newing- 
ton,  a  town  not  far  from  Hartford,  but  this  is  not  an  old 
town.  C.  B. 

"  M.  H.  C."  asks  the  author  of  the  prayer,  "  Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep."  The  words  were  written  by 
John  Cotton,  an  early  Colonial  writer.  S.  J.  R. 

July  Necrology 

July  2.— The  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Langford. 

Born  1842.    Secretary  of  the  Domestic  and 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal 

Church.    See  page  660. 
July  3.— The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Augustine  F.  Hewit. 

Bora  1821.    Superior  of  the  Community  of 

Paulist  Fathers.     See  page  660. 


July  3. — John  Evans.    Born  1814.    Ex-Governor 

of  Colorado.    See  page  713. 
July  3.— William  S.  Groesbeck.    A  noted  Cin- 
cinnati lawyer  and  philanthropist.     See  page 
763. 
July  5.— Sir  John  Bennett.    Bora  1814.     A  fa- 
mous English  watchmaker.    See  page  713. 
July  7.— Joseph  Edouard  Dantan.     Born    1848. 

A  well-known  French  painter. 
July    8. — Isham    Green     Han  is.      Bora    1818. 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee.    See 
page  671. 
July  9.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Halliday.  Bom 
1812.    For  many  years  Mr.  Beechei's  assist- 
ant in  the  work  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn.   See  page  705. 
July   11. — Sir  Patrick  Alfred  Jennings.      Born 
1831.     Ex-Prime   Minister   of    New   Sooth 
Wales. 
July  12. — George  van  Ness  Lothrop.    Born  1817. 

Ex-Minister  to  Russia. 
July  12.— The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Mulcahey.    For 
twenty  years  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's   Chapel, 
Trinity  Parish,  New  York  City. 
July  12. — James  Barclay  Jermain.    Bora  1809. 
An  eminent    and   philanthropic  citizen    of 
Albany.    See  page  763. 
July  17. — Rosalie  Butler.    A  prominent  socio- 
logical worker  in  New  York  City.     Seepage 
776. 
July  18. — Edward  Charles   Baring,  first   Baron 
Revelstoke.    Bora  1828.    Senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  bankers.     See 
page  815. 
July   19.— Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer.     Born 
1817.    The  biographer  of  Beethoven.     See 
page  806. 
July  16.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Elwood  H.  Stokes.    Bora 
1815.    One  of  the  best-known    Methodist 
clergymen  in  this  country.    See  page  759. 
July  17.— Levin  Goldschmidt.     Bora  1829.     Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  great 
authority  upon  commercial  law.     See  page 
815. 
July  20.— Jean  Ingelow.     Bora   1820.    A  dis- 
tinguished English  poet  and  novelist.    See 
page  776. 
July  20.— Sir  John   Skelton.    Born   1831.    An 
English  author,  best  known  by  his  pseudo- 
nym "  Shirley."    See  page  805. 
July  21.— General  Daniel  W.  Caldwett.     Born 
1830.    President  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railway  Company. 
July  21.— The  Rt.  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Mundtlla, 
M.P.    Born  1825.    Twice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
July  24. — Clarence  Armstrong  Seward.     Bora 
1828.    A  well-known  lawyer  of  New  York 
City,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Secretary  Sew- 
ard. 
July   25.— The    Rev.    Dr.  Malcolm    McGregor 
Dana.    Born  1842.    A  prominent  Congre- 
gational clergyman.    See  page  810. 
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July  27 — James  Rood  Doolittle.     Bom  1815. 
Ex-United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

About  People 

— Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  who  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts of  '49,  and  a  miner  in  California  in  those 
days,  has  set  sail  with  one  of  the  Klondike  expe- 
ditions, and  will  write  on  the  new  mining  camps 
as  he  sees  them. 

— Miss  Bertha  Stoneman  (Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1896)  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  Huguenot  College,  Cape  Colony,  Africa. 
The  Huguenot  College  was  founded  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  daughters  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Huguenots  and  of  the  English  residents  of  South 
Africa. 

— Mr.  William  Henry  Doveton  Haggard,  a 
brother  of  the  novelist,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed British  Minister  to  Venezuela.  Mr. 
Dovelon  Haggard  has  had  nearly  thirty  years' ex- 
perience as  a  diplomat,  and  has  risen  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  in  that  service.  He  has  re- 
sided successively  at  Berne,  Madrid,  Washington, 
Teheran.  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Athens,  Quito,  and  Tunis. 

— Sunday  before  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
celebrated  the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  On  their  way  to  church  tbey  passed 
through  long  lines  of  villager?,  country-folk,  and 
many  strangers  who  had  come  to  Hawarden  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  old  couple.  An  on- 
looker said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  rarely  seemed 
in  better  health  ;  he  shook  hands  vigorously  right 
and  left,  and  spoke  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  man. 

— A  dispatch  from  Philadelphia  says  that  Mr. 
William  Duffy,  a  linotype  operator  employed  in 
the  composing-room  of  the  Philadelphia  "  In- 
quirer," set  in  six  days  last  week  the  enormous 
amount  of  469,300  ems  of  nonpareil  type. 

His  average  per  hour  was  9.192  ems.  He  worked  off 
the  hook,  ordinary  run  of  daily  copy,  principally  mar- 
kets and  summaries  of  sporting  contests;  leaded  his 
own  matter,  using  one-point  leads ;  did  all  his  own  cor- 
recting ;  passed  galley  proofs  to  next  operator  for  cor- 
rection, and  kept  no  account  of  waits  for  copy  or  breaks 
in  machine.  The  highest  average' for  six  days  hereto- 
fore was  8,700  ems  per  hour  and  410,000  ems  for  six  days, 
but  the  matter  was  leaded  for  the  operator,  and  all 
stoppage  of  machines  was  deducted.  The  measure  was 
also  considerably  wider  than  that  of  the  *'  Inquirer." 
On  the  same  basis  Mr.  Duffy  could,  however,  set  over 
500,000  ems.  Mr.  Duffy  has  set  11,900  ems  nonpareil,  14 
ems  pica  wide,  in  an  hour,  which  was  ten  lines  less  than 
the  machine  would  cast. 

— The  late  Anthony  J.  Mundella,  as  his  name 
indicates,  was  of  Italian  descent  on  his  father's 
side.  In  1859  he  organized  the  first  courts  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 
About  a  decade  later  he  entered  Parliament  as 
an  advanced  Liberal.  For  five  years  from  1880 
he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  Charity  Commissioner.    In  1 886  he 


accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Gladstone  Cabinet.  He  held 
the  same  position  in  the  next  Gladstone  Cabinet, 
that  of  1892.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Mundella 
established  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  founded  two  journals,  the  "  Labor 
Gazette "  and  the  •«  Board  of  Trade  Journal." 
During  his  Parliamentary  career  Mr.  Mundella 
was  a  leading  member  of  several  commissions  on 
labor,  education  of  the  blind,  and  poor  law 
schools. 
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It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  an  ac- 
cessory to  reform  after  the  fact. — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 

Dormant  talent  often  comes  to  the  surface  un- 
expectedly. Some  men  never  realize  what  expert 
sod-cutters  they  are  until  they  try  to  play  golf. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

An  Oxford  undergraduate  wrote  to  Dickens : 
"  Sir :  Seeing  that  you  insert  rhymes  in  your 
serial,  I  send  you  some."  The  reply  was :  "  Sir : 
We  don't  insert  rhymes  without  reason." — Tit- 
Bits. 

Small  Boy — How  much  does  this  pair  of  shoe- 
strings cost  ?  Clerk— Three  cents.  S.  B.— Well, 
how  much  does  this  one  cost  separate?  C. — Two 
cents.  S.  B.— Then  I'll  take  the  other.— Prince- 
ton  Tiger. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  assistant  in  a  chemist's  shop 
to  an  Irishman  who  pointed  to  a  pile  of  soap. 
"  I  want  a  lump  of  that,"  answered  the  Irishman. 
"  Thank  you.  Will  you  have  it  scented  or  un- 
scented  ?"    «•  111  take  it  wid  me." — Exchange. 

An  autograph-hunter,  begging  a  well-known 
journalist's  autograph,  wrote :  "  If  you  deem  the 
request  unwarranted  on  my  part,  send  the  refusal 
in  your  own  handwriting  and  with  your  own  sig- 
nature, that  I  may  know  it  is  authentic." — Tit- 
Bits, 

"Of  course  all  my  aunts  say  that  the  baby 
looks  like  me,"  said  the  blushing  young  man. 
"  What  does  your  wife  say  to  that  ?"  asked  the 
elder  man.  "  Well,  she  admits  that  perhaps  I 
may  resemble  the  baby  a  little." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

An  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  correspondent  tells  of  a 
dry-goods  firm  which  advertises  that  its  "store 
is  the  coolest  place  in  town,  as  the  trade-winds 
are  kept  constantly  circulating  from  aisle  to  aisle, 
and  there  is  such  an  air  of  polite  attention." — 
Printer's  Ink. 

Graduate  papers  in  a  Pennsylvania  grammar- 
school  contain  the  information  that  "Horatio 
Gates  was  a  general  in  the  Civil  War,"  that "  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  were  English  spies,"  that  "  James 
G.  Blaine  was  a  Republican  Vice-President,"  and 
that  "  Jeff  Davis  was  hanged." — Exchange. 
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The  Plant  that  Goes  to  Sleep 
By  Mary  Mann  Miller 
You  didn't  know  there  is  such  a  plant,  did  you  ? 
But  there  are  so  many  things  you  don't  know 
that  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  anything  new 
and  strange  of  which  you  may  hear.  You  might 
have  found  this  out  for  yourself,  however,  for  the 
plant  is  one  that  grows  in  almost  every  back  yard. 
And  it  probably  took  naps  within  a  few  steps  of 
your  own  kitchen  door  all  last  summer,  from  early 
in  the  spring  till  late  in  the  fall.  You  had  better 
go  right  out  now,  and  see  if  it  has  begun.  It 
grows  low  among  the  grass,  and  you  may  know 
it  by  its  sour-tasting,  clover-shaped  leaf,  and  its 
small  yellow  flower.  I  dare  say  you  have  often 
picked  it  for  your  canary-bird.  If  you  never  have, 
take  him  a  bit  now,  and  see  how  he  will  enjoy  the 
sour  leaves. 

It  is  the  leaf  that  sleeps,  and  you  can  see  in  the 
sketch  that  it  does  it  by  folding  the  little  leaflets 
down  against  the  stem.  In  the  daytime  it  lies  out 
flat  and  open.  Of 
course  you  wonder 
why  it  needs  to 
sleep,  and  I  shall  tell 
you,  for  I  think  you 
will  hardly  guess 
the  reason.  It  is  to 
keep  the  leaves  from 
getting  too  cold ;  or, 
as  the  books  say,  to 
prevent  the  radia- 
tion of  heat.  If 
they  were  not  folded 
down  in  this  way 
at  night,  the  leaves 
would  wither.  How 
do  I  know?  Some 
scientific  men  found 
it  out  for  me  by 
pinning  them  open  at  night  so  that  they  could  not 
close,  and  in  the  morning  the  leaves  were  brown 
and  withered. 

When  you  find  the  plant,  which  you  are  almost 
sure  to  do  sooner  or  later,  in  your  own  yard  or  in 
some  other,  watch  it  closely  at  night  and  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  you  can  catch 
it  going  to  sleep.  I  never  have  been  able  to  find 
it  in  the  act,  but  your  sharp  eyes  may  succeed 
where  mine  have  failed.  If  you  look  at  it  every 
day,  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  11  think  you've 
found  me  out  in  a  mistake.  Perhaps  some  morn- 
ing when  you  see  it  the  plant  will  be  wide  awake, 
with  the  leaves  not  withered  at  all,  and  then  you 
may  think  I  don't  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
But  please  notice  whether  the  night  was  cloudy 
or  dear.    Then,  if  you  have  ever  been  told  why 


there  is  no  dew  on  some  mornings,  yon  will  un- 
derstand why  the  sorrel  has  not  been  asleep. 
When  the  sky  is  cloudy,  plants  and  other  things 
on  the  earth  do  not  lose  so  much  heat  as  they  do 
when  it  is  clear,  so  that  no  dew  forms,  and  the 
sorrel  does  not  need  to  sleep.  The  clouds  seem 
to  be  something  like  a  great  blanket  spread  over 
all  the  earth  that  keeps  the  warmth  from  getting 
away. 

While  you  ate  noticing  all  these  things,  you 
may  discover  that  another  common  little  plant  in 
your  back  yard  sleeps  too.  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  it  is,  because  it  is  so  very  common  that  I'm 
sure  you'd  rather  find  it  out  for  yourself. 

Besides  its  curious  habit  of  going  to  sleep,  the 
sorrel  has  an  odd  way  of  starting  its  children  in 
life.  After  taking  very  tender  care  of  its  httle 
seeds,  giving  them  the  best  kind  of  food  to  eat 
and  a  pretty  house  to  live  in,  this  queer  mother- 
plant  does — what  do  you  think  ?  She  opens  the 
doors  and  throws  them  out  of  house  and  home! 

Why  do  jou  suppose  she  does  it  ?  I  believe  you 
can  tell  if  you  think  a  bit.  What  does  the  seed 
do  when  it  reaches  the  ground?  It  grows,  )oa 
say.  What  would  happen  if  all  the  seeds  one 
plant  bears  should  drop  down  under  the  mother- 
plant  ?  Just  think  how  many  seeds  one  sorrel 
may  have.  In  every  pod  there  are  at  least  as 
many  as  twenty-five,  and  the  plant  blooms  all 
summer  long.  But  suppose  we  say  that  only 
ten  pods  ripen.  That  would  make  two  hundred 
and  fifty  seeds,  and  if  all  dropped  under  the 
mother-plant  there  might  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
new  plants  all  in  the  space  of  six  inches  square ! 
So  you  can  very  easily  see  why  it  is  better  for  both 
the  plant  and  its  seeds  that  they  should  be  scat- 
tered as  far  away  as  possible,  and  in  as  many  di- 
rections as  possible. 

You  will  find  the  seed-pod  a  wonderful  thing 
when  you  look  at  it  closely.  It  has  five  slits  run- 
ning lengthwise,  and  behind  each  one  is  a  row  of 
tiny  shining  seeds.  When  they  begin  to  ripen,  these 
seeds  change  from  white  to  brown,  but  each  one 
has  a  thin  shining  skin  which  remains  white,  and 
through  which  can  be  seen  the  color  of  the  seed. 
This  skin,  I  believe,  plays  an  important  part  in 
starting  off  the  seed,  but  this  is  only  my  own  guess, 
for  I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  book. 

The  first  time  I  found  a  ripe  pod,  I  pressed  it 
gently  between  my  fingers,  and  the  seeds  at  oace 
popped  out  in  all  directions.  They  flew  gayly 
away,  but  the  white  skins  split  and  dropped  right 
down  into  my  hand — not  one  flew  away  with  its 
seed.  So  I  began  to  watch  more  carefully,  and 
I  soon  saw  that  the  skin  always  cracked  first,  and 
seemed  to  give  the  seed  its  start  So  I  believe 
it  is,  though  I  may  be  mistaken. 
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This  is  only  one  of  the  wonderful  ways  nature 
has  of  seeing  to  it  that  seeds  get  to  a  new  place 
to  grow.  The  more  I  know  about  them,  the 
more  amazed  I  am  that  she  has  so  many  different 
ways,  when  it  seems  as  if  one  way  might  do  for 
several  plants.  At  another  time  I  may  tell  you 
more  about  some  of  the  other  ways  of  seed  scat- 
tering. 

Punishment 
By  Tudor  Jenks 
I  know  she  said  I'd  break  the  cup ; 

Somehow  it  slipped,  and  down  it  fell. 
Then  Mamma  had  to  send  me  up 
Here — where  it  seems  like  a  prison  cell. 


I  hear  the  crickets  in  the  grass, 

Chirping  when  all  else  is  still. 
I  hear  the  puffing  engine  pass, 

And  now ! — that  was  the  whippoorwill  I 
Poor  Will — for  you  were  naughty,  too ; 

Or  else  why  should  poor  Will  be  whipped  ? 
Why  did  your  mother  punish  you  ? 

Was  it  another  cup  that  slipped  ? 
Poor  mother  1— for  she  really  cried. 

That  cup  was  different  from  the  rest ; 
Twas  brother  John's — the  one  that  died — 

The  boy  that  mother  loved  the  best. 
And  now  'tis  broken.     Why — she's  here ! 

May  I  come  down  ?    I'll  really  try — 
Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  mother  dear, 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  cry ! 

Master  Cub-Bear's  Adventures 

He  had  been  caught  out  in  the  woods,  and  nat- 
urally he  grew  very  restless  when  he  found  him- 
self tied  by  a  rope  in  a  small  back  yard  in  a  city. 
u  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  •«  if  they  think  they 
can  keep  me  in  such  a  spot  as  this,  they  are  mis 


taken."    He  was  very  clever,  this  Master  Cub- 
Bear;  he  appeared  to  be  quite  contented. 

One  night  the  moon  shone  brightly  and  all  was 
still.  M  Now  is  my  chance,"  said  he  to  himself, 
and  he  began- gnawing  at  the  rope.  You  would 
be  surprised  to  see  in  how  short  a  time  he  had 
gnawed  himself  loose.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  at  liberty  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  go  to  the  highest  point  attainable.  There 
wasn't  any  use  climbing  on  a  fence,  for  he  had 
seen  the  small  boy  who  owned  him  get  over  that 
fence  quicker  than  a  wink.  "  No,"  said  Master 
Cub-Bear  to  himself,  "  not  that  fence ;  probably 
there's  just  such  another  spot  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  1  might  not  be  able  to  get  out.  I  will 
go  to  the  very  highest  peak 
and  let  them  catch  me  if 
they  can."  So  he  began 
climbing  up  the  side  of  the 
house  and  up  the  shingle 
roof  to  the  very  peak,  and 
then  up  the  chimney.  But, 
alas  I  the  bricks  on  the 
top  were  loose,  and  no 
sooner  had  Master  Cub- 
Bear  reached  the  top  of 
the  chimney  than  he  found 
himself  going  down  the 
most  awful  hole,  nearly 
smothered  by  dust  and 
hearing  the  most  terrible 
shrieks  that  he  had  ever 
heard  in  his  life.  "  What 
has  happened  to  me  now  ?" 
he  thought.  "  I  wonder  if 
I  am  finding  Jules  Verne's 
world  ? "  He  knew  about 
Jules  Veme,  because  he 
had  heard  his  boy  master 
leading  Verne's  stories.  He  struck  the  bottom, 
and  began~clambering  and  clambering  up  again. 
Something  gave  way  before  his  nose  and  his 
fore  feet,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  "I  will 
go  right  through  here ;"  and  he  did.  Again  the 
most  awful  shrieks  that  he  ever  heard  assailed  his 
ears;  he  found  he  had  fallen  into  a  very  soft 
spot,  It  proved  to  be  a  bed  in  which  were 
two  children;  and  who  shrieked  the  loudest, 
the  mother  in  the  bed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  or  the  two  children,  will  never  be  known. 
Poor  Master  Cub-Bear  scrambled  out  of  the  soft 
spot  on  which  he  had  fallen  and  tried  to  get  out 
of  sight,  but  suddenly  there  were  lamps  and 
people,  and  he  found  himself  caught  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  brought  back  to  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  escape, 
only  this  time  a  heavy  iron  chain  was  around  his 
neck.  He  was  a  most  sorrowful  Master  Cub- 
Bear.  "  Why,  oh,  why  did  I  bring  this  misfor- 
tune upon  myself  1  Why  wasn't  I  contented!" 
he  muttered  over  and  over  again.  "A  rope  is 
lighter  than  a  chain."  But  the  neighbors  said  to 
Master  Cub's  master,  "  If  you  think  we  are  going 
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to  have  that  cub  waking  us  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  scaring  us  to  death,  you  are  mis- 
taken. You  can  just  take  that  cub  back  to  the 
woods/'  And  the  next  morning  Master  Cub-Bear, 
with  the  heavy  chain  still  around  his  neck,  was 


taken  away  back  to  the  woods,  'way  into  the  very 
center,  and  the  heavy  chain  taken  from  his  neck, 
and  he  was  told  to  go.  A  happier  cub-bear  never 
roamed  through  the  woods  of  California  than  this 
one  who  had  had  these  strange  adventures. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Doctors  and  the  Schools 
The  Monroe  County  (New  York)  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  appointed,  some  time  ago, 
a  committee  "  to  investigate  the  present  system 
of  instruction  and  the  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  county."  This  committee 
went  actively  to  work,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Society  presented  its  report,  open- 
ing it  by  the  statement  that  a  committee  of  the 
principals  of  the  schools  had  been  appointed  with 
a  view  to  consider  different  reforms  that  they 
felt  were  needed  in  the  public  schools.  This 
committee,  the  committee  of  the  Medical  Society 
believed,  relieved  them  of  any  responsibility  until 
such  time  as  conditions  might  develop  which 
should  again  need  the  attention  of  the  Medical 
Society.  The  committee  of  the  Medical  Society 
makes  a  favorable  report,  on  the  whole,  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  schools,  except  in  the  matter  of 
furnishing,  and  this  the  committee  found  very 
defective.  Though  in  the  grades  between  the 
third  and  the  ninth  children  vary  greatly  in  size, 
it  found  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  children 
were  sitting  in  seats  too  high  or  too  low  for  them, 
thereby  causing  not  only  discomfort,  but  a  strained 
physical  position.  The  committee  took  as  its 
standard  for  the  arrangements  of  the  seats  and 
desks  that  established  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Risley,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is : 

When  the  front  edge  of  the  seat  is  so  placed  that  a  line 
dropped  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  would  fall  in  front  of 
the  front  edge  of  the.  seat,  it  is  a  faulty  and  harmful 
arrangement,  for  in  order  to  work  at  a  desk  so  placed 
the  pupil  is  compelled  to  reach  forward ;  to  do  this  he 
perches  himself  on  the  front  of  the  seat  while  the  feet 
are  carried  backward  under  it.  The  trunk  falls  forward 
and  finds  support  upon  the  elbows,  one  or  both  of  which 
rest  upon  the  desk.  If  but  one  arm,  the  left,  is  used  for 
support,  while  the  right  hand  is  employed  as  in  writing, 
the  vertebral  column  is  partially  turned  on  the  long 
axis  and  the  entire  trunk  held  in  a  distorted  position, 
which  is  conducive  to  production  of  spinal  curvature  in 
growing  children.  If  the  body  is  supported  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  left  arm  alone,  the  head  falls  forward,  is  rotat- 
ed to  the  right,  the  face  is  brought  too  near  the  page  and 
the  left  eye  nearer  than  the  right.  The  normal  relation 
between  the  plane  of  the  face  and  the  work  is  thus  dis- 
turbed, which,  together  with  the  abnormal  near-point, 
adds  greatly  to  the  strain  upon  the  accommodation  and 
convergence  of  the  eyes.  If  the  seat  is  too  high  for  the 
desk,  the  pupil  must  stoop  over  while  at  work.  If  the 
desk  is  too  high,  the  arm  cannot  rest  upon  it  without 
forcing  the  shoulder  upward,  and  distortion  of  the  spine 
is  caused  in  either  case. 

This  committee  believes  that  the  adjustable 
school  furniture  is  the  only  furniture  that  is  ab- 
solutely safe  for  the  use  of  children  in  the  school- 
room.   The  committee  made  the  wise  suggestion 


that  even  when  the  cost  would  not  permit  of 
the  removal  of  the  old  stationary  desks  and  seats 
from  the  school-rooms,  every  class-room  from  the 
third  to  the  ninth  grade  should  have  seats  and 
desks  of  varying  sizes.  It  also  said  that  the  im- 
proper and  uncomfortable  seating  of  the  children, 
together  with  the  great  amount  of  writing  required, 
complicated  often  by  improper  light,  all  have  a 
tendency  not  only  to  cause  eye  troubles,  but 
also  to  aggravate  any  congenital  defect  that  may 
exist.  These  doctors  said  that  it  was  important 
that  every  child  who  complained  of  headaches, 
or  of  being  tired  after  school  work,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  systematic  examination  as  to  the  state 
of  vision  by  a  competent  oculist.  They  report 
that  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  children  in 
the  first  three  grades  of  the  graded  schools  visited 
assume  an  improper  position  by  getting  too  close  to 
their  work  when  writing ;  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent, 
in  the  sixth  and  ninth  grade.  They  recommend  the 
free- arm  muscular  movement  of  writing.  These 
doctors  state  what  every  observer  of  the  public- 
school  methods  of  any  intelligence  recognizes, 
that  the  place  to  begin  teaching  the  position,  the 
way  to  hold  the  pen  or  pencil,  and  the  distance 
of  the  work  from  the  eye,  is  in  the  primary 
class-rooms.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  when 
the  primary  class-rooms  are  those  that  are  over- 
crowded, and  those  where  the  inexperienced 
teachers  are  usually  placed?  The  next  thing 
against  which  these  doctors  protested  was  the 
long  periods  of  the  classes  in  the  primary  schools. 
Tbey  believe  that  nervousness  is  developed, 
and  recommend  that  an  intermission  between 
the  recitations  should  be  established  in  every 
primary  class-room.  They  acknowledge  that  a 
certain  good  is  derived  from  the  ten-minute  cal- 
isthenic  exercises,  which  are  now  almost  uniform 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  but,  as  con- 
ducted, these  calisthenics  become  really  another 
lesson,  and,  therefore,  the  good  is  very  greatly 
minimized.  They  think  that  what  the  children 
should  have  between  the  recitations  is  a  few 
minutes  of  absolute  freedom.  These  doctors  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  mothers  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  work  they  undertook,  and  on 
which  they  have  presented  so  intelligent  a  report 

Air  in  the  School-Room 

Marvelous  results  have  been  accomplished  in 

creating  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  minds  of 

hundreds  of  mothers  in  this  country  who  formerly 

handed  over  the  education  of  their  children  to 
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the  State  almpst  without  question.  Within  five 
years  this  has  been  very  greatly  changed,  and 
now  every  intelligent  mother  has  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility! and  seeks  to  know  something  of  the 
place  and  of  the  person  in  which  and  under 
whom  her  children  spend  on  an  average  five 
hours  a  day.  Many  of  these  mothers  would  like 
to  have  standards  fixed  in  their  own  minds  as  to 
the  proper  sanitary  conditions.  Superintendent 
of  Construction  Snyder,  of  New  York  City,  who 
is  an  authority  on  school  buildings,  has  an- 
swered the  following  questions,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Record  and  Guide  "  of  New 
York: 

A  correspondent  recently  asked  for  an  answer  through 
the  columns  of  this  paper  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air-space  are  allowed  by 
law  for  a  scholar  in  a  public  school  P 

2.  How  many  square  feet  of  seating  capacity  are  al- 
lowed to  each  scholar  P 

Believing  that  proper  answers  to  these  questions 
would  have  a  general  interest  to  our  readers,  we  sub- 
mitted these  questions  to  the  Architect  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  who  replies  as  follows : 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  fix  only  a 
minimum  allowance  of  floor-space  and  air-space  for 
pupils,  as  follows : 

In  the  three  lower  classes  of  Primary  Schools  and  De- 
partments, 5  sq.  ft.  and  70  cu.  ft. ; 

6  sq.  ft.  and  80  cu.  ft.  in  the  three  higher  grades ; 

7  sq.  ft.  and  90  cu.  ft.  in  the  four  lower  grammar 
grades. 

9  sq.  ft.  and  100  cu.  ft.  in  the  four  higher  grammar 
grades. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  By-Law  is  applicable  only  to 
the  older  buildings. 

The  average  size  of  the  class-rooms  of  schools  now 
building  is  23x28x14  feet  height  of  ceiling.  These  di- 
mensions afford  for  a  class  of  5G,  180  cubic  feet,  and 
about  13  square  feet  for  each  scholar. 

The  adoption  of  individual  desks  and  seats,  and  the 
issuing  of  rules  to  the  effect  that  the  sittings  placed  in 
a  room  must  not  exceed  such  a  number  as  will  allow  of 
an  aisle  between  each  row  of  desks  and  an  aisle  all 
around  the  room,  taken  in  connection  with  the  various 
widths  and  lengths  of  desks  for  the  various  grades,  and 
the  physical  characteristics  of  a  room,  such  as  columns, 
projections  of  flues,  etc.,  vary  the  number  of  desks 
placed  in  the  rooms  of  any  one  building.  No  room, 
however,  is  seated  for  more  than  sixty,  and  that  num- 
ber is  now  to  be  reduced  to  fifty,  perhaps  forty-five. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  that  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  which  is,  that  mechanical  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided in  all  the  new  schools,  whereby  each  pupil  is  fur- 
nished with  thirty  cubic  feet  of  warmed  or  tempered 
fresh  air  per  minute,  thus  insuring  fresh  air  to  crowded 
class-rooms. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  thirteen  square  feet  per 
pupil  does  not  correspond  very  favorably  with  some 
other  cities  where  they  allow  as  high  as  forty-five  square 
feet  to  each  pupil,  or  a  class-room  for  fifty  of  2,250 square 
feet. 

If  they  should  erect  a  school  building  similar  to  ours, 
five  stories  high,  fireproof  construction,  as  interpreted 
by  the  New  York  Building  Laws,  laid  out  for  sixteen 
classes  on  a  floor,  it  would  cost,  exclusive  of  any  allow- 
ance for  corridor  space,  wardrobes,  etc,  about  $575,000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  our  school  buildings  only 
cost  from  fifteen  cents  to  twenty  one  cents  per  cubic  foot 
—this  latter  price  including  a  roof  playground— we  can- 
not, I  think,  just  now  afford  to  allow  much  more  space 
than  we  now  plan  for. 

A  book  that  all  people  interested  in  the  phys- 
ical side  of  the  schools  should  own  is  Morrison's 
"  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  Buildings." 


The  Science  of  Home-Making 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  mild 
reaction  against  what  is  commonly  called  the  club 
movement  among  women.  Women  have  been 
withdrawing  from  many  organizations,  or  rather 
have  retained  connection  with  but  one,  giving  to 
this  one  the  portion  of  time  that  membership 
morally  required.  During  the  same  period  the 
attention  of  women  has  been  steadily  directed 
toward  home-making.  It  has  been  recognized  by 
trained  women  that  the  home-making  of  former 
generations,  the  principles  of  which  were  formed 
largely  on  family  traditions,  did  not  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  new  civilization  evolved  out  of  the 
scientific  development  of  this  century.  Part  of 
this  development  has  been  set  apart  as  Domestic 
Science,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  intelli- 
gent women  found,  was  necessary  if  they  would 
move  forward  with  the  thought  of  the  age ;  if  the 
homes  of  the  country  were  to  keep  pace  with  the 
commercial,  the  mechanical,  the  art  development 
of  the  world.  Institutions  of  learning  added,  for 
the  special  benefit  of  women  students,  depart- 
ments of  Domestic  Science.  This  met  the  needs 
of  those  who  were  still  free  to  train  for  the  future, 
but  what  was  to  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
woman  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  household, 
whose  education  did  not  include  this  department  of 
knowledge,  because  it  had  not  been  evolved  when 
she  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a  home-maker  ? 
Such  a  woman  finds  herself  struggling  with  prob- 
lems for  which  she  has  no  clue.  Invention,  the 
application  of  new  forces  of  nature  to  do  service 
in  the  home,  leaves  her  with  leisure,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  it  has  been  possible  for  her  to  exchange 
this  leisure  for  education. 

It  is  possible  for  a  housekeeper  to  enter  Do- 
mestic Science  classes,  and  equip  herself  to  meet 
the  new  opportunities  of  life  in  the  home ;  to 
increase  the  income  of  her  family,  by  purchasing 
and  cooking  foods  that  increase  the  vigor,  the 
working  power,  the  power  for  enjoyment  in  her 
family ;  to  increase  the  family  income  by  prevent- 
ing disease.  She  finds  that,  with  no  more  expendi- 
ture of  time,  thought,  or  money,  she  can  adminis- 
ter the  home  so  as  to  increase  its  value  to  each 
member,  and  therefore  to  the  community. 

The  result  of  this  new  science  of  home-making 
will  affect  not  only  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  side 
of  home  life,  but  also  the  aesthetic  and  educational. 
An  overcrowded  room  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
home  whose  mistress  is  a  woman  made  familiar 
with  the  canons  of  decoration  and  furnishing 
through  the  art  department  of  this  science  of 
home-making. 

Some  of  the  educational  institutions  which  have 
given  domestic  science  its  true  place  in  their  cur- 
riculum have  devised  a  course  covering  a  period 
of  one  year,  of  but  a  few  hours  each  morning,  for 
the  graduates  of  colleges  and  schools.  This 
special  course  will  meet  a  long-felt  want.  The 
girl  who,  for  almost  the  whole  period  of  her  con- 
scious life,  has  had  regular  hours  of  work,  finds 
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her  first  year  of  freedom  frequently  one  of  de- 
pression and  unrest  This  opportunity  to  take 
up  definite  studies  that  still  leaves  leisure  for 
home  and  social  life  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
hundreds  of  mothers  and  daughters,  and  when 
this  training  can  be  turned  to  immediate  use,  as 
the  training  in  domestic  science  often  can,  it 
gives  a  twofold  value,  that  of  acquiring  and  of 
giving — the  Gospel  value  of  blessedness. 

Careless  Buying  and  Giving 

Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  in  one  of  his  lectures 
delivered  in  New  York  last  winter,  used  one  sen- 
tence which  was  probably  burned  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  most  of  his  hearers,  "  We  create 
the  market  for  the  thing  we  buy."  This  is  so 
absolutely  true  that  all  who  heard  it  began 
wondering  at  once  why  they  had  not  been  con- 
scious of  this  great  truth.  It  is  equally  true  that 
we  create  the  kind  of  need  to  which  we  cater.  It 
is  very  certain  that  if  no  one  would  buy  from  the 
small  boy  who  is  found  selling  newspapers  at 
midnight  on  the  street,  the  small  boy  would  not 
be  found  there.  It  is  the  mistaken  pity,  the  en- 
tire misapprehension  of  the  best  way  to  alleviate 
industrial  conditions,  which  leads  one  to  buy  up 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  small  boy,  and  then  leave 
him  that  stock  in  trade  so  that  he  will  stay  out 
two  or  three  hours  later,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it 
a  second  time.  If  no  one  would  buy  from  the 
little  girl  who  boldly  and  aggressively  forces  news- 
papers upon  us,  we  should  not  have  that  sorrow- 
ful sight  thrust  on  our  attention.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  if  either  of  these  little  merchants  were 
followed  to  their  homes,  it  would  be  found  that 
they  were  supporting  depraved  or  drunken  par- 
ents. Probably  one  of  the  greatest  social  evils 
that  mistaken  philanthropy  has  established  and 
cultivated  among  children  in  recent  years  is  the 
encouraging  of  their  establishing  stands  on  the 
street  for  the  sale  of  lemonade,  candy,  and  drinks 
of  different  kinds,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  a  sick  babies'  fund.  A  little 
questioning  will  usually  develop  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  responsible  person  looking  out  for  the 
children,  or  caring  for  the  proceeds  of  these  sales. 
A  group  of  children  in  a  tenement-house  region 
were  watched  last  summer  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  These  children  began  about  the  middle 
of  July  selling  wish-wash  lemonade,  stick  candy, 
pinwheels,  pictures  mounted  on  bits  of  paper, 
vulgar  and  good  alike,  without  any  discrimina- 
tion. On  the  trunk  of  a  tree  near  this  stand  was 
a  sign,  "For  The  Sic  Babies'  Fund."  Each 
time  that  this  stand  appeared  on  the  street,  the 
writer  stopped  and  asked : 

"  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  ?" 

"  It  is  for  the  sick  babies." 

"  To  whom  do  you  give  it  ?" 

"  A  lady  down  the  street." 

"Well,  who  is  the  lady?" 

"  I  don't  know  her  name,  but  she  lives  down 
&e  street" 


"  Well,  in  what  house  ?" 

"  Well,  she  isn't  home  now." 

These  questions  and  answers  varied  very  little. 
This  summer  that  neighborhood  has  been  a  per- 
fect nuisance  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  these 
stands,  with  the  children  meeting  one  a  block 
away  from  them  begging  one  to  buy  something 
for  the  Sick  Babies'  Fund.  One  of  them  on  a 
corner  was  especially  elaborate,  and  the  children 
appeared  to  be  of  a  better  class.  A  small  boy 
came  rushing  up  the  street  and  said,  "  Say,  lady, 
won't  you  buy  something  from  us  ?  We  are  rais- 
ing money  for  a  lame  boy." 

"  Well,  where  does  the  lame  boy  live?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  he's  just  lame." 

"  Who  told  you  to  sell  the  things  for  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  lady  that  lives  'round  the  corner." 

"  Does,  the  little  boy  live  in  her  house  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  he  don't  live  in  her  house. 
She  just  knows  about  him." 

This  conversation  brought  us  in  front  of  the 
stand.  Here  a  whole  group  began,  "  Please  buy 
something  for  a  lame  boy  1"  The  eldest  girl  was 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen ;  she  seemed  to  be  the 
leader,  and  the  questions  were  directed  to  her. 

"  What  is  this  lame  boy's  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  his  name." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
him ;  he's  just  lame." 

"  Well,  who  advised  you  to  start  this  stand?" 

"A  lady  living  up  the  street.  She  said  she 
would  take  the  money  to  him." 

"  How  much  have  you  made  ?" 

"  We've  only  had  the  stand  two  days  and  we've 
made  seven  dollars." 

"  To  whom  did  you  take  the  seven  dollars  ?" 

Here  a  blush  crept  up  into  the  girl's  face : "  Well, 
my  mamma  has  got  the  seven  dollars,  but  we  are 
going  to  give  it  to  the  lady  when  we  get  through." 

"  When  are  you  going  to  get  through  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  keep  it  here  all  summer." 

«  Are  you  going  to  keep  the  money  until  you 
get  through  ?" 

"  Yes'm." 

"  How  is  the  little  lame  boy  supported  until  ho 
gets  this  money  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  if  the  seven  dollars  was 
given  to  you  for  the  lame  boy,  he  ought  to  have  it 
at  once  ?  Shouldn't  you  give  the  money  to  him 
each  day  as  it  comes  in  ?    Where  does  he  live  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  where  he  lives,  but  some- 
where over  in  New  York." 

Could  there  be  a  worse  education,  from  every 
point  of  view,  for  this  group  of  children  than  that 
which  the  careless  buyers  at  this  stand  were 
giving  them  ?  And  look  at  the  temptation  to  the 
children  1  Surely  by  such  giving  we  create  tempta- 
tions for  those  about  us  who  have  less  education 
and  less  money  than  we,  the  givers  or  the  pur- 
chasers, who  are  too  careless  to  know  whether  or 
not  what  we  give  is  to  be  legitimately  used. 
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N  Sunday  last  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Spain,  Seftor  Canovas 
del  Castillo,  was  assassinated 
by  an  Italian  Anarchist  who 
first  gave  his  name  as  Rinaldi, 
later  as  Golli.  Seftor  Canovas 
was  reading  a  newspaper  in  the  gallery  of 
the  public  baths  at  Santa  Agueda,  a 
Spanish  health  resort,  when  the  Anarchist 
approached  him  and  fired  three  shots 
directly  at  him,  all  of  which  took  effect. 
Seftor  Canovas  lived  hardly  an  hour.  The 
assassin  declared  that  he  had  no  personal 
motive  of  enmity  or  revenge,  but  that  he 
acted  as  the  agent  of  a  band  of  Anarchists 
who  had  long  determined  to  avenge  in 
this  way  the  execution  at  Barcelona  some 
time  ago  of  Anarchist  conspirators.  Golli's 
exclamation,  "I  have  avenged  my  friends 
ind  brothers  of  Montjuicb,"  referred  to  the 
fortress  near  Barcelona  where  a  year  ago 
he  Anarchists  who  threw  a  bomb  into  a 
religious  procession  were  executed.  Seftor 
Canovas  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
Spanish  public  life  for  over  forty  years,  and 
or  about  that  length  of  time  had  been  a 
nember  of  the  Cortes.  As  early  as  1865 
le  was  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet, 
md  at  that  time  he  showed  a  disposition 
o  establish  a  liberal  policy  in  colonial 
natters.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
novement  which  led  to  the  proclamation  of 
Uf onso  as  King  in  1 874,  and  had  ever  since 
>een  a  trusted  counselor  and  friend  of  the 
eigning  family.  He  immediately  became 
Premier,  and  held  office  until  1879,  again 
issuming  it  in  1881  ;  for  the  next  three 
ears  he  was  out  of  office,  but  in  1884 
gain  became  Premier  for  a  year ;  then 
or  a  short  time  supported  Sagasta  ;  but 
oon  joined  the  opposition,  and  did  not 
gain  assume  power  until  1 890 ;  from 
892  until  1895  he  was  again  out  of  office, 
»ut  in  March,  1895,  he  was  called  upon 
:>  conduct  the  troublous  political  affairs  of 
pain,  and  had  maintained  his  Premiership 


since,  although  more  than  once  he  had 
offered  his  resignation.  Seftor  Canovas 
is  believed  to  have  had  a  stronger  per- 
sonal influence  over  the  Queen  Regent 
than  Sagasta.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
will-power,  of  intense  determination,  a 
debater  and  orator  of  great  force,  and 
skilled  in  all  the  intricacies  of  political 
and  diplomatic  intrigue.  Personally  he 
was  honest  beyond  question,  quiet  and 
virtuous  in  his  private  life,  and  inclined  to 
literary  pursuits.  His  historical  writings 
are  of  a  high  order. 


The  atrocious  murder  of  this  great 
political  leader  falls  upon  Spain  at  a  time 
when  she  is  already  bearing  burdens 
almost  too  heavy  for  one  nation  to  carry. 
In  Cuba  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  is  at 
least  holding  its  own  ;  in  Spain  the  pub- 
lic disgust  at  the  enormous  expense  in- 
volved in  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  wars 
and  at  the  failure  to  establish  Spanish 
supremacy  is  constantly  increasing ;  mean- 
while there  are  repeated  and  increasing 
rumors  of  a  Carlist  conspiracy,  and  Re- 
publican plots  are  growing  in  importance. 
Exactly  what  will  be  the  political  sequel 
of  Canovas's  death  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Sagasta  may 
again  come  into  power.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  Queen  Regent  may  call 
upon  General  Campos  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. The  Minister  of  .  War,  General 
Azcarraga,  has  been  made  Premier  ad 
interim.  The  Cuban  insurgents  now  in 
this  country  have,  if  correctly  reported, 
committed  the  great  error  of  rejoicing 
in  Canovas's  death.  General  Sanguily, 
for  instance,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"  Canovas's  death  means  Cuba's  free- 
dom;" another  Cuban  leader  as  regret- 
ting that  the  assassin  was  not  a  Cuban 
rather  than  an  Italian  ;  while  others  have 
3aid  that  the  news  should  be   receive4 
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with  shouts  of  joy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  papers  point  out  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  act  may  arouse  all  the  forces 
of  reaction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  Canovas  Spain  loses  one  of  her  ablest 
statesmen.  The  difficulties  he  has  had 
to  contend  with  for  the  last  two  years  have 
been  encrmous.  He  has  been  called  a 
"  Spanish  Bismarck/1  but  the  phrase  is 
not  altogether  apt ;  if,  however,  he  has 
failed  where  Bismarck  succeeded,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  obstacles  he 
has  struggled  to  overcome  might  well  ap- 
pall even  a  greater  man  than  the  great 
German. 


It  was  probably  unconscious  humor 
that  led  a  Constantinople  press  corre- 
spondent to  cable  last  week  that  the 
peace  negotiations  were  progressing  finely, 
"  everything  having  been  arranged  except 
the  evacuation  of  Thessaly."  In  point 
of  fact,  as  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  shows, 
not  even  the  correspondent's  somewhat 
important  excep;  ion  i  s  the  on  ly  one.  The 
"  rectification "  of  the  Graeco-Turkish 
frontier  in  the  interest  of  Turke)-,  the 
security  for  the  money  indemnity,  and 
the  Cretan  question,  are  all  being  contin- 
uously but  languidly  discussed  by  the 
Ambassadors  and  the  Porte.  Lord  Salis- 
bury cynically  stated  that  he  should 
believe  positively  in  the  abandonment  of 
Thessaly  whf  n  the  Moslem  troops  were 
actually  moving,  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion by  saying  that  Turkey  was  "  inclined 
to  insist "  upon  holding  part  of  Thessaly 
until  the  indemnity  was  paid,  and  admitted 
that  the  negotiations  had  not  gone  beyond 
that  point.  What  the  Powers  on  their 
part  are  "  inclined  to  insist "  upon  Lord 
Salisbury  omitted  to  state.  Meanwhile  a 
sudden  flurry  sprang  up  in  regard  to 
Crete  during  the  week.  Several  Turkish 
war-ships  left  the  Dardanelles,  and  it  was 
reported  that  they  weie  bound  for  Crete. 
The  movement  was  certainly  suspicious 
in  its  suddenness.  What  the  real  inten- 
tion was  will  probably  never  be  known 
pos"tively,for  the  Powers  instantly  notified 
the  Sultan  that  the  admirals  of  the  inter- 
national fleet  at  Canea  would  not  permit 
the  Turkish  squadron  to  enter  Cretan 
waters,  and  thereupon  the  Porte  declared 
that  the  squadron  was  merely  going  to 
Mitylene  for  nayaj  evolutions.   In  this  one 


point  the  Powers  have  shown  promptness 
of  purpose,  and,  as  usual  when  met  by 
action  instead  of  words,  Turkey  has 
quickly  shown  obedience.  In  Crete  re- 
newed belligerency  between  the  two  native 
factions  is  feared.  In  Greece  the  situa- 
tion )'s  unaltered ;  rumors  that  the  King 
was  about  to  resign  have  been  denied  by 
authorit)'. 


Attention  has  been  so  closely  directed 
to  the  Graeco-Cretan-Turkish  situation 
and  to  the  action  of  the  Powers  thereon 
that  it  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  has  a  claim  against  Turkey 
which  our  present  Administration  stands 
pledged  to  enforce.  Dr.  Angell  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  with  a  special  view  to 
his  pressing  these  claims  for  damages 
and  outrages  at  Harpootand  Marash.  It 
is  said  that  the  United  States  has  been 
earnestly  urged  by  the  Powers  to  defer 
active  steps  until  the  present  peace  nego- 
tiations have  been  ended.  Other  countries 
have  similar  claims,  and  have  agreed  to 
postpone  them  in  order  not  to  still  further 
complicate  the  Turkish  question.  But 
these  other  countries  have  interests  and 
motives  in  the  peace  negotiations  which 
do  not  affect  this  country.  It  is  time  that 
the  Sultan  should  be  made  to  give  a  plain 
answer  to  the  charges  that  the  injuries 
sustained  by  Americans  were  committed 
under  the  eyes  of  Turkish  soldiers,  with 
their  consent,  and  even  with  their  aid 
The  Outlook  is  as  averse  to  bluster  or 
threat  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but  it  be- 
lieves that  Nat  onal  self-respect  requires 
us  to  maintain  firmly  the  position  taken 
in  this  matter,  and  to  make  the  Potte  un- 
derstand that  our  claims  are  not  to  be 
ignored  or  dismissed  lightly. 


Our  Bimetallist  Commission  last  week 
received  word  from  Sir  Michael  Hkks- 
Beacb,  the  English  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  reply  to 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Commission  and 
by  the  French  Ambassador.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  the  delay  were  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  the  length  of 
time  necessarily  occupied  in  communicat- 
ing with  the  Government  of  India.  The 
Chancellor  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
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Ministry  would  be  able  to  meet  the  Com- 
mission early  in  October.  This  reply, 
coupled  with  the  report  that  the  French 
Government  will  decline  to  be  a  party  to 
any  meetirjg  in  the  interest  of  bimetallism 
unless  Great  Britain  co-operates,  has,  of 
course,  lent  confidence  to  the  monometal- 
lists,  and  one  of  their  or^ns,  the  "  Westmin- 
ster Gazette,"  describes  the  entire  negotia- 
tion as  a  "  farce,"  on  the  ground  that  an 
unfavorable  response  to  our  proposition  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Our  Commission, 
however,  is  receiving  many  evidences  of 
the  growth  of  bimetallist  sentiment.  A 
memorial  signed  by  representatives  of  more 
than  350  labor  organizations  has  been  sent 
to  Lord  Salisbury  urging  the  Government 
to  co-operate  heartily  with  other  Powers  in 
the  present  effort  to  secure  an  internation- 
al agreement,  and  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  is  a  most  im- 
portant bimetallist  document  The  Com- 
mission, whose  inquiries  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  three  years,  finds  that  the  value 
of  agricultural  land  has  declined  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Debts  and  liens  which  twenty  years  ago 
represented  but  one-half  the  value  of 
agricultural  properties  now  represent  the 
whole.  The  great  landlords  in  England 
have  therefore  suffered  as  much  from  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  as  the  small 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  The  long- 
continued  fall  in  prices,  the  Commission 
reports,  is  sending  more  and  more  land 
out  of  cultivation  and  crowding  the  farm- 
ing population  into  the  towns.  Such  re- 
ports as  this  and  such  memorials  as  that 
of  the  English  trades-unionists  are  en- 
couraging to  bimetallists  as  regards  the 
remote  future,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
deferring  of  hope  respecting  concrete 
action  to  increase  the  coinage  of  silver 
has  sent  the  market  value  of  that  metal 
down  to  the*  lowest  point  ever  reached. 
The  bullion  value  of  silver  is  now  almost 
fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  prospective 
demand. 


Government  by  injunction  received  a 
further  extension  in  the  miners'  strike  last 
week.  Even  prior  to  last  week,  both  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
local  courts  granted  repeated  injunctions 
against  the  commission  of  acts  for  which 


the  common  law  was  until  recently  sup- 
posed to  provide  adequate  remedies. 
Injunctions,  however,  were  secured  to 
the  end  that  offenders  might  be  impris- 
oned for  contempt  of  court,  without  the 
uncertainties  or  delays  incident  to  trial  by 
jury.  Some  of  these  injunctions,  granted 
by  the  local  courts,  if  correctly  reported, 
went  to  unprecedented  limits  to  check  the 
agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  strike. 
The  strikers  in  Pennsylvania  were  even 
enjoined  from  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
miners  who  remained  at  work,  when  these 
homes  were  upon  the  property  of  the  De 
Armiit  Company.  It  was  only  by  send- 
ing their  wives  to  visit  these  homes  that 
the  strikers  were  able  peacefully  to  urge 
their  fellow- workmen  to  join  them  in  the 
struggle  to  better  the  condition  of  their 
entire  class.  All  these  injunctions  of  the 
local  courts,  however,  were  lost  thought 
of  before  the  end  of  last  week,  when  Judge 
Jackson,  of  the  Federal  Court  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, issued  an  order  which,  as  at  first 
reported,  justified  Mr.  Debs's  declaration 
that  he  and  his  associates  were  enjoined 
"  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 


It  was  at  first  stated  that  the  injunction 
restrained  these  men  from  "  trespassing 
upon  the  property  of  the  [Monongah 
Coke]  company,  or  the  approaches  thereto, 
or  in  any  way  inciting  its  employees  to 
strike."  As  the  roads  approaching  to 
every  property,  with  rare  exceptions,  be- 
long to  the  public,  and  as  it  is  not  illegal 
for  miners  to  strike,  and  therefore  not 
illegal  to  urge  others  to  do  so,  Judge 
Jackson's  reported  injunction  seemed  a 
grotesque  violation  of  the  immemorial 
rights  of  citizens.  It  was  later  announced 
that  the  order  contained  the  words  "  upon 
said  property,"  when  forbidding  assem- 
blage on  the  roads,  and  the  word  "  unlaw- 
fully" when  prohibiting  the  organizers 
from  "  inciting  "  employees  to  strike.  The 
exact  language  of  the  injunction  was  as 
follows : 

And  the  defendants  are  further  restrained  from 
assembling  in  the  paths,  approaches,  and  roads 
upon  said  property  leading  to  and  from  their 
homes  and  residences  to  the  mines,  along  which 
the  employees  of  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  are  compelled  to  travel  to  get  to 
them, . .  •  and  from  in  any  wise  interfering  with  the 
employees  of  said  company  in  their  mining  opera- 
tion, either  within  the  mines  or  in  passing  from 
their  homes  to  the  mines  and  upon  their  return 
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to  their  homes,  and  from  unlawfully  inciting  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  working  the  mines  from 
ceasing  to  work  in  the  mines. 

Even  in  this  form,  however,  the  injunc- 
tion puts  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Federal  Court  instead  of 
the  local  government,  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  organizers  of  the  miners'  union 
to  carry  on  a  peaceable  agitation  without 
danger  of  imprisonment  without  trial  by 
jury.  The  injunction  is  only  temporary, 
but  the  hearing  upon  it  is  set  for  Septem- 
ber 20,  when  the  strike  will  probably  be 
over. 

® 

Senator  McEnery,  of  Louisiana,  the  one 
Democrat  in  the  Senate  who  voted  for  the 
Dingley  Bill,  was  welcomed  back  to  New 
Orleans  by  an  ovation  which  stamps  the 
Democratic  party  of  that  city — if  not  of 
the  entire  State — as  a  protectionist  organ- 
ization. Among  the  four  hundred  Vice- 
Presidents  were  ex-Governor  Nichols, 
the  entire  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District 
■  ^  Courts,  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
;  cratic  State  Central  Committee,  and,  in 
short,  nearly  every  prominent  Democrat 
in  the  city  except  those  connected  with 
the  Palmer  movement  of  last  year.  Sev- 
eral of  these  men — notably  ex-Governor 
Nichols — were  leaders  in  the  anti-lottery 
movement  which  defeated  Senator  Mc- 
Enery for  Governor  in  1892.  But  appar- 
ently their  moral  antagonism  to  the  old 
leader  of  the  pro-lottery  faction  has  yielded 
to  their  gratitude  for  his  vote  for  the  high- 
est protective  tariff  ever  levied  in  this 
country.  This  demonstration,  however,  re- 
markable as  it  was,  does  not  indicate  an 
entirely  new  protectionist  sentiment.  The 
.  New  Orleans  Representatives  in  Congress 
time  and  again  have  voted  with  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  tariff  question,  and  the 
Dingley  Bill  favors  the  State  of  Louisiana 
more  than  any  other  tariff  bill  ever  passed. 
Of  the  three  important  agricultural  prod- 
ucts really  protected  in  the  bill — sugar,  rice, 
and  wool — two  are  produced  more  largely 
in  Louisiana  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
Union.  In  the  case  of  sugar  the  amount 
of  the  tax  collected  from  other  States  is 
easily  calculated ;  for  the  price  of  sugar, 
by  common  consent,  is  advanced  by 
the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed.  Louisi- 
ana produces  approximately  600,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  consumes  approxi- 
mately 60,000,000  pounds.'    The  remain- 


der of  the  product  is  sold  in  other  States 
at  an  advance  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or 
$5,000,000  a  year,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased duty.  In  the  case  of  rice  the 
protection  newly  accorded  to  Louisiana  is 
not  so  easily  reckoned,  because  the  finest 
grades  of  rice  are  as  cheap  in  this  coun- 
try as  abroad.  But  as  the  bulk  of  Louisi- 
ana's rice  will  be  advanced  in  price  nearly 
as  much  as  the  increase  in  the  tax  on  im- 
ported rice — half  a  cent  a  pound — the 
rice-producers  of  the  State  will  net  nearly 
another  $1,000,000  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
As  $6,000,000  a  year  means  an  average 
of  $30  for  every  family  in  the  State,  and 
nearly  all  goes  to  the  planters  of  the 
lower  counties,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Democracy  of  New  Orleans  should  favor 
the  new  bill. 


Two-thirds  of  the  Faculty  of  Brown 
University  have  joined  in  a  telling  remon- 
strance against  the  attitude  of  the  Corpo- 
ration toward  Piesident  Andrews,  Even 
"  on  the  lower  ground  of  pecuniary  ne- 
cessity and  advantage"  they  declare 
that  the  action  of  the  Trustees  was  inde- 
fensible. They  show  that  during  the  ten 
years  of  Dr.  Andrews's  presidency  the 
University's  annual  income  has  increased 
from  $67,000  to  $160,000.  "  If  income 
be  a  fit  criterion,  then  Dr.  Andrews  is  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  the  greatest  benefactor  Brown 
University  ever  had.  More  than  half  of 
its  income  is,  beyond  doubt,  due  to  him 
and  his  labors."  As  regards  the  number 
of  students,  the  protestants  point  out  that 
during  the  past  eight  years  Brown's  rate 
of  growth  has  been  three  times  larger  than 
"  the  general  rate  of  growth  of  the  other 
New  England  colleges."  Turning  to  the 
more  serious  aspects  of  the  case,  the 
twenty-four  members  of  the  Faculty  say 
very  justly  that  the  action  of  the  Trus- 
tees "rests  upon  a  theory  which,  if  ex- 
tensively acted  upon,  would  eat  the  heart 
out  of  our  educational  institutions — the 
theory  that  the  material  growth  of  a  uni- 
versity is  of  more  importance  than  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  expression  on 
the  part  of  its  president  and  professors." 
The  Trustees  are  respectfully  urged  to 
take  into  consideration  the  reproach 
brought  upon  their  University  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  public,  and  at  their  ensuing  meet- 
ing "  to  take  that  action  which  alone  can 
permanently  relieve  Browa  University  from 
all  suspicion  of  illiberality  and  bias."  In 
conclusion,  the  issue  presented  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  words : 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  problematical  or 
imaginary  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  dollars ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  throughout  the  whole 
intellectual  life  of  the  University  the  deadening 
influence  of  known  or  suspected  repression.  Our 
students  will  know  or  suspect  that  on  certain  sub- 
jects the  silence  of  their  President  has  been  pur- 
chased or  imposed.  If  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Andrews  is  accepted,  the  burden  and  the  stigma 
fall  on  his  successor.  It  would  stamp  the  insti- 
tution in  the  eyes  of  the  country  as  one  in  which 
freedom  of  thought  is  not  permitted,  when  it  runs 
counter  to  the  views  of  the  community  or  held  by 
those  from  whom  the  College  expects  financial 
support. 


For  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved  in  this  lamentable  episode,  our 
readers  are   referred  to   Dr.   Gladden's 
article    in    this   issue  of  The   Outlook. 
For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  have 
the  higher  interests  of  our  universities  at 
heart,  we  reprint  the  following  extract 
from  a  reported  interview  with  the  Hon. 
Oscar  Lapham,  of  Providence,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University :    "  The  most 
happy  outcome  of  this  affair  would  be  to 
have  Dr.  Andrews  retain  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  University,  and  go  on  achiev- 
ing for  the  institution  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess which  it  has  already  enjoyed  under 
his  management.     I  am  sure  that,  with 
perhaps  -two  exceptions,  all  members  of 
the    Corporation  want  the  President  to 
remain."     One  of  these  two  exceptions, 
however,  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Walker,  of 
Worcester,  in  an  interview  has  declared 
that  President  Andrews  must  go.     "It 
is,"  he  says,  "  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  that 
the  question  upon  which  Dr.  Andrews  is 
at  variance  with  it  is  far  more  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  country  than  were  the 
questions  upon  which  the  Civil  War  was 
fought;  in  fact,  that  this  question  is  fun- 
damental to  the  continued  progress  of 
Christian  civilization.,,     If  this    is    the 
unanimous  view  of  the  Corporation,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  outcome.     For- 
tunately, however,  Congressman  Walker 
is  not  a  man  who  owes  his  prominence  to 
the   judicial  quality  of  his  public  utter- 
ances.    Probably  not  another  Republican 


in  the  country  would  have  approved  of 
his  declaration  that  the  income  tax  violated 
"  the  law  of  Christ  that  'to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath ;' "  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  as- 
sociates in  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity believe  that  the  "  continued  prog- 
ress of  Christian  civilization  "  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  defeat  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 


Assessors  in  many  parts  of  New  York 
State,  and  particularly  along  the  Hudson 
River,  are  this  year  endeavoring  to  con- 
form with  the  law  requiring  all  property, 
real  and  personal,  to  be  assessed  at  its 
full  market  value.  In  the  town  of  Green- 
burg,  for  example,  which  includes  the 
villages  of  Tarrytown,  Irvington,  and 
Dobbs  Ferry,  and  contains  the  suburban 
residences  of  more  millionaires  than  any 
other  district  of  like  size  in  the  country, 
the  assessment  of  real  estate  has  been 
increased  from  $10,000,000  last  year  to 
$25,000,000  this,  and  the  assessment  of 
personalty  from  $  1 ,340,000  to  $  1 1 ,000,000. 
Messrs.  John  D.  and  William  Rockefeller, 
who  are  residents,  have  entered  a  suit  to 
set  aside  their  asse  ssments,  and  one  of  our 
metropolitan  dailies  has  denounced  the 
assessors  as  "  pirates."  These  taxpayers 
legally  owe  to  the  public  the  full  State  and 
local  rates  upon  all  the  property  they  pos- 
sess. When,  therefore,  the  Greenburg  as- 
sessors assessedlhem  at  $3,100,000,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  contem- 
plated any  injustice.  On  this  point  the  coun- 
sel for  the  assessors  says :  "  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  thought  of.  .  .  .  The  poor  man's 
property  has  been  increased  in  valuation 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rich  man's. 
The  difference  is  that  the  poor  men  haven't 
the  money  to  go  to  law."  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  if  the  Messrs.  Rockefeller  claim 
legal  residence  elsewhere,  they  can  show 
that  their  property  legally  within  the 
Greenburg  district  would  not  sell  for 
$3,100,000,  however  much  it  may  have 
cost  them.  The  "  selling  value  "  of  costly 
residences  is  always  relatively  small,  and 
the  courts  may  reduce  the  assessments. 
But  the  assessors  were  probably  trying  to 
obey  their  oaths  of  office ;  and  if  so,  they 
deserve  commendation.  As  a  rule,  the  real 
estate  that  is  assessed  disproportionately 
low  is  the  real  estate  of  those  able  to  fight 
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assessments,  and  the  personal  property 
that  escapes  taxation  is  notoriously  the 
personalty  of  those  able  to  change  their 
residence  or  hire  attorneys.  As  to  per- 
sonalty local  assessors  are  helpless.  The 
only  remedy  Is  the  one  employed  in 
Indiana,  and  sustained  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  last  winter.  Let  State 
Boards  assess  all  corporations  at  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  value  of  their  property 
indicated  by  the  State's  proportion  of  their 
aggregate  business.  If  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  property  is  worth  in  the 
market  $100,000,000,  and  one-tenth  of  its 
business  is  in  New  York,  the  New  York 
assessment  should  be  on  $10,000,000. 


Last  week  was  a  notable  one  in  prices. 
Wheat  in  New  York  rose  to  92  cents,  al- 
though it  is  now  somewhat  less.  A  year  ago 
it  was  64  cents.     Estimates  of  our  crop 
still  place  the  number  of  bushels  at  a  high 
figure,  and  the  shortages  in  Europe,  India, 
Australia,  and  Argentine  are  confirmed. 
On  the  first  of  this  month  the  total  amount 
of  wheat  available  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  afloat  for  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  store  there,  was,  according  to 
"  Bradstreet's,"  less  than  sixty-eight  million 
bushels — the  smallest  total  held  on  that 
date  for  the  past  nine  years.     The  price  of 
silver  dropped  to  its  lowest  record,  $$% 
cents  an  ounce,  last  week.     The  quotation 
for  Government  assay  bars  was  55  ^  cents, 
thus  making  the  value  of  the  silver  in  a 
United  States  standard  silver  dollar  43.21 
cents.     A  year  ago  the  price  of  silvei;  was 
63  cents  an  ounce.     All  grades  of  refined 
sugar  have  been  advanced  by  the  Sugar 
Trust.     Further  advances  are  anticipated, 
although  granulated  sugar  is  at  the  top 
price  for  this  year,  five  cents  a  pound. 
Last  year,  according  to  the   statement 
of  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  the   high 
price  was  5.02  cents  and  the  low  price 
3.86   cents,   against  the  low  price  this 
year  of   3.98  cents.     Prices  of  railway 
stocks    and   bonds  have   made  another 
advance,  and  there  has  been  a  prodigious 
amount  of  business  done,  the  dealings 
being  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  the 
average.    Three  months  ago  the  average 
of  the  stock  list  was  $46  ;  it  is  now  nearly 
$10  more.     The  most  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  in  the  stocks  of  the  grain- 
carrying  roads,  such  as  the  Burlington,  the 


St.  Paul,  and  the  Rock  Island  Companies. 
Quotations  have  been  advanced  twenty  to 
twenty-five  points  apiece.  Rates  for  call 
and  time  money  show  an  inclination  to 
stiffen,  owing  to  a  larger  inquiry— a  result 
of  the  activity  in  the  stock  and  bond 
market  The  price  of  foreign  exchange 
dropped  decidedly  last  week,  but  we  are 
not  sure  that  this  will  be  permanent. 


July  reports  are  of  uncommon  interest 
That  of  the  United  States  Treasury  shows 
a  deficit  of  eleven  million  dollars.     Re- 
ceipts during  July,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  1896,  were  in- 
creased by  about  ten  millions,  and  dis- 
bursements by  about  eight  millions.    Our 
debt,  both  interest-bearing  and  non-inter- 
est-bearing, is  now  about  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars.  The  month's  increase  in 
circulation  was  but  a  slight  one ;  however, 
it  emphasizes  the  difference  in  circulation 
between  this  year  and  the  corresponding 
time  in  1 896.     During  that  year  we  had  an 
estimated  increase  of  $131,500,000— an 
increase  of  $  1 .3  5  per  capita.     The  Treas- 
ury Department  also  submits  an  estimate 
of  the  loss  to  the  Government  on  account 
of  increased  imports  during  March,  Apr! 
May,  and  June  in  anticipation  of  the  in- 
crease of  duties  imposed  by  the  new  tariff. 
The  officials  declare  that  about  one-tenth 
of  the  increase  should  be  attributed  to  im 
provement  in  general  business  conditions. 
The  net  loss  to  the  Government  is  fixed 
at  nearly  $33,000,000,  or  about  a  fifth  d 
our  total  annual  collections  from  customs 
A  comparison  has  been  made  between 
the  rates  under  the  new  tariff  and  the  one 
.  which  it  has  superseded.    The  statement 
fixes  the  present  average  rate  of  duty  at 
54.66  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  against  an 
average  of  40.10  per  cent,  under  the  Wil 
son  Law.    This  estimate  is  based  on  th< 
supposition  that  the  volume  and  value  d 

imports  remain  the  same. 


The  most  encouraging  July  report  is 
that  of  business  failures.  According  to 
u  Dun's  Review,"  the  number  of  failure 
last  month  was  948,  as  against  1,136  b 
July,  1896.  Last  month's  liabilities  wtit 
less  than  half  those  in  the  correspond^ 
month  a  year  ago,  and  the  smallest  of  uf 
month  since  1 892.     July's  record  of  back 
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clearings  is  cheering,  the  gain  having  been 
one-tenth  over  the  same  month  last  year 
— the  largest  ratio  shown  in  any  monthly 
tabulation  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
month's  record  of  railway  earnings  is 
also  more  encouraging  than  for  a  long 
time.  The  gain  during  July  was  about 
six  per  cent  Railway  traffic,  especially 
on  the  Western  lines,  is  reported  to  be  the 
heaviest  summer  movement  on  record. 
Last  week's  receipts  of  freight  at  Chicago 
were  the  largest  for  any  week  in  years. 
Steamer  traffic  on  the  lakes  has  also  made 
a  new  record.  At  Buffalo  the  receipts  of 
grain  since  the  opening  of  navigation 
show  an  increase  as  compared  with  last 
year  of  fifteen  million  bushels,  and  at  this 
date  a  year  ago  the  lake  receipts  of  grain 
were  much  in  excess  of  any  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  the  port  A  contempo- 
rary's record  of  municipal  securities  sold 
during  July  shows  the  aggregate  to  be 
over  seventeen  million  dollars,  this  amount 
being  quite  independent  of  the  temporary 
loans  negotiated.  With  the  inclusion  of 
the  latter,  the  total  would  be  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions,  but  at  the  lower  figure  the 
month's  sales  have  been  rarely  exceeded. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
gives  a  total  of  receipts  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  its  various  sources  of  $146,- 
600,000 — a  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  receipts  from  spirits 
showed  an  increase ;  those  from  fermented 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  oleomargarine  a 
decrease.  There  were  increases  in  the 
amount  of  withdrawals  for  consumption 
during  the  last  year  in'whisky,  cigars, 
and  tobacco,  but  decreases  in  fruit  brandy, 
beer,  porter,  and  ale.  It  is  most  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  pensions  during  the  same  fiscal 
year  was  over  $141,000,000 — nearly  as 
much  as  the  entire  internal  revenue.  It 
is  a  startling  fact  that  more  than  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  all  the  revenue  raised  by 
internal  taxes  is  consumed  by  pension 
appropriations.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  President  Garfield  remarked:  "We 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  pensions  will  hereafter  steadily 
decrease,  unless  our  legislation  should 
be  unwarrantably  extravagant'1    At  that 


time  the  aggregate  expenditure  was  about 
thirty  millions  annually.  We  have  been 
getting  further  and  further  away  from  the 
war,  but  the  expenditure  is  now  nearly 
five  times  as  much  as  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

$ 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
New  York  "  Sun,"  there  is  more  activity 
in  railway-building  in  Mexico  than  in 
any  other  country.  Of  the  new  lines  the 
principal  one  will  connect  the  City  of 
Mexico  with  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  line,  with  that  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf,  will 
form  the  one  transcontinental  railway. 
There  is,  however,  already  a  road  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific — a  short  one, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
Acapulco  road  is  almost  completed.  An 
American  company  is  building  another 
important  line,  namely,  from  Ei  Paso  on 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Topolabampo  on  the 
Gulf  of  California,  a  road  which  will  prob- 
ably be  extended  southward  to  San  Bias. 
A  portion  of  this  road  is  already  in  opera- 
tion. The  Mexican  Navigation  and  Rail- 
way Company  is  about  to  construct  a  line 
to  bring  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  into 
connection  with  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 
There  is  also  to  be  a  line  from  Monterey 
to  Soto  de  la  Marina  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  another  one  from  San  Luis 
Potosi  to  the  coffee  districts  of  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  yet  another  one  running 
southward  from  Toluca.  The  road  in 
operation  from  Merida,  Yucatan,  to  Cam- 
peche,  is  to  be  extended  to  other  places ; 
and  the  new  line  from  Manzanillo,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  Colima  will  be  extended 
northward  to  Guadalajara.  In  connection 
with  these  facts,  the  "  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  "  refers  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  roads  already  in  operation ; 
it  compares  the  gross  earnings  of  eight  of 
the  larger  roads  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1897  with  those  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1896,  and  finds  that  the  improvement 
amounts  to  over  $3,000,000,  or  about 
twenty-six  per  cent. — the  figures,  of  course, 
being  given  in  Mexican  currency. 

The  desirability,  both  in  quality  and 
price,  of  some  American  manufactures  has 
recently  received  important  emphasis.  A 
fortnight  ago,  in  the  British  House  of 
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Commons,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  replying  to  a 
question  as  to  why  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
way, owned  by  the  Government,  had  pur- 
chased nearly  eight  thousand  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company, 
remarked  that  the  lowest  British  bid  was 
about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  higher 
than  the  American.  According  to  the 
London  "  Daily  Mail,"  English  firms  are 
indignant  because  the  contract  for  the 
traction  plant  of  the  London  Central 
Railway  (which  is  to  be  an  underground 
electric  line),  amounting  in  value  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds,  had  been 
given  to  Americans.  The  Secretary  of 
the  company  explains  that  these  con- 
tracts, which  include  the  items  of  car- 
riages, locomotives,  and  machinery,  were 
given  to  our  firms  on  the  advice  of  elec- 
trical experts.  These  experts  had  shown 
that  the  greater  use  of  electrical  traction 
here  has  brought  its  manufacture  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection  and  made  it 
far  less  expensive  than  in  England.  An- 
other notable  foreign  order  was  that 
from  Japan  last  week  with  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  for  twenty  locomo- 
tives, making  a  total  of  fifty  for  that 
empire  from  Philadelphia.  One  of 
the  officials  from  the  Baldwin  works 
reports  that  they  can  offer  lower  prices 
than  those  quoted  by  English,  German, 
or  French  manufacturers,  and  that  the 
reputation  of  our  locomotives  in  some 
countries,  especially  in  China  and  Japan, 
has  brought  about  a  competition  there 
among  our  own  manufacturers  so  strong 
that  prices  are  even  closer  than  on  loco- 
motives for  our  own  market 


Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  "Brooklyn 
Department  of  Charities  and  Correction 
and  the  Park  Department  to  provide  work 
for  the  idle  convicts  in  the  Kings  County 
Penitentiary,  on  public  lands.  Last  week 
fourteen  convicts  were  put  at  work  on 
the  East  Side  Park  lands.  The  men, 
according  to  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  two  departments,  will  be  under  the 
control  of  keepers  from  the  penitentiary, 
but  the  work  will  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Park  Department 
These  men  will  not  be  employed  on  any 
work  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been 
made,  nor  on  work  for  which  there  is  any 


prospect  of  any  appropriation  being  made 
in  the  near  future.  Picking  stones,  cut- 
ting paths,  making  macadamized  roads, 
cleaning  up  ground,  and  similar  work  will 
be  provided.  The  experiment  on  the 
East  Side  lands  began  with  the  building 
of  shelters  for  the  men.  The  men  worked 
cheerfully  and  well.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  striped  suits  to  indicate  that  they 
were  other  than  ordinary  laborers;  the 
keepers  did  not  force  themselves  on  the 
attention.  Since  the  new  law  went  into 
effect,  January  first,  nineteen  prisoners 
in  this  prison  have  been  transferred  to 
the  insane  asylum.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners declared  insane  in  former  years 
has  averaged  two  a  year.  What  made 
this  outbreak  of  insanity  the  more  re- 
markable is  that  the  insane  prisoners  were 
all  short-term  men.  The  authorities  are 
unable  to  provide  work  for  about  two 
hundred  of  the  male  inmates.  The  long- 
term  prisoners  are  employed  in  work 
in  which  skill  can  be  acquired  and  the 
prisoner's  work  become  of  more  value  to 
the  authorities,  and  to  himself  when  he  is 
a  free  man,  should  he  choose  to  use  his 
acquired  skill.  This  system  throws  the 
burden  of  idleness  on  the  short-term 
prisoner,  and  it  is  he  who  becomes  the 
problem  under  the  present  law. 


The  law  provides  that  the  city  depart- 
ments shall  purchase  the  products  of 
prison  labor  when  the  product  is  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  departments  purchas- 
ing. It  is  this  provision  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  accounts  for  the  failure  to 
dispose  of  the  goods  made  by  convicts 
The  Commissioners  of  Charities  have  now 
decided  to  get  samples  of  the  goods 
bought  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
city  government  These  samples,  which 
are  the  accepted  standard,  will  be  put  in  the 
workshops  of  the  penitentiary  as  models 
The  Commissioners  will  supply  the  heads 
of  every  department  with  a  list  of  the 
goods  manufactured  in  the  penitentiary 
and  the  price  at  which  they  will  be  sold 
that  there  may  be  no  reason  for  the  heads 
of  the  city  departments  purchasing  or 
ordering  the  goods  elsewhere.  Brooklyn 
has  a  number  of  parks  projected,  and 
the  utilizing  of  prison  labor  to  bring  the 
lands  up  to  the  point  where  skilled  labor 
is  required  will  make  these  parks  avail- 
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dble  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  The  sentiment  of 
the  citizens  is  aroused,  and  the  depart- 
ments have  the  support  of  this  sentiment 
in  favor  of  humanity  and  civilization.  To 
shut  a  man  in  a  cell  in  forced  idleness  when 
his  offense  may  be  slight  and  indirectly 
often  due  to  the  impossibility  of  getting 
work  for  wages,  is  a  serious  civic  crime. 


The  fate  of  Andrea  and  his  companions 
is  still  unknown.  It  is  now  £>ver  four 
weeks  since  his  balloon  ascenaed  from 
Spitzbergen  and  disappeared  in  the  north- 
ern sky,  going  almost  straight  toward  the 
Pole  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  miles  an 
hour.  If  this  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  wind  continued — a  hardly  probable 
supposition — a  day  and  a  half  would  have 
brought  the  balloon  almost  directly  over 
the  Pole.  It  would  be  extremely  interest- 
ing to  know  the  prevailing  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  at  Spitzbergen  for 
the  few  days  after  the  ascension,  but  no 
data  of  this  kind  have  been  published. 
The  officers  of  the  Swedish  gunboat  which 
went  to  Spitzbergen  to  help  Andrle  have 
returned  to  Sweden.  They  contradict 
the  reports  that  the  balloon  nearly  collided 
with  a  cliff  at  the  start,  and  that  there 
was  a  serious  loss  of  drag-ropes  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Andr&  will  descend  on  the  Siberian 
coast  or  in  Alaska.  The  various  ieports 
of  the  capture  of  carrier-pigeons  sent  out 
by  Andr^e  have  all  turned  out  to  be  mis- 
takes or  hoaxes  ;  he  did,  in  point  of  fact, 
take  twenty-five  pigeons,  but  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  reach  Spitzbergen 
than  the  Continent.  The  mere  fact  that 
Andr^e  has  been  gone  a  month  without 
being  heard  from  is  not  in  itself  sur- 
prising. He  was  provisioned  for  four 
months,  had  a  boat,  and  if  he  has 
abandoned  the  balloon  his  progress 
would  necessarily  be  slow.  There  are  so 
many  possible  things,  both  fortunate  and 
unfortunate,  that  may  have  happened  to 
the  bold  adventurers  that  conjecture 
as  to  their  fate  and  whereabouts  has  noth- 
ing to  base  itself  upon.  But  one  thing 
is  certain — that,  even  if  they  return  in 
safety,  they  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
add  very  little  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge.  Their  opportunities  for  scien- 
tific observation  in  the  rapid  flight  of  the 


balloon  must  have  been  slight ;  and  as  to 
whether  the  twelve  score  of  miles  between 
the  farthest  North  hitherto  attained  and 
the  Pole  are  covered  by  hummocky  ice,  as 
is  almost  certain,  or  contain  one  or  more 
ice-clad  rocks,  is  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance and  little  real  interest 


Mr.  C.  C.  Vermeule,  Consulting  Engi- 
neer to  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey, 
has  proposed  a  plan  of  reclaiming  the 
Hackensack  and  Newark  tide  marshes, 
which  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  scheme 
for  restoring  the  land  for  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  but  may  be  of  importance 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  If  these 
marshes  were  properly  reclaimed,  it  is 
believed  that  New  Jersey  would  become 
much  more  desirable  for  residential  pur- 
poses, by  reason  of  a  probable  lessening  of 
its  great  pest,  mosquitoes.  The  marshes, 
as  breeding-places  for  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects,  are  about  eighteen  miles 
long ;  they  extend  from  Elizabeth  to 
Englewood.  The  Hackensack  marshes 
have  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand acres,  while  the  Newark  meadows 
include  about  a  third  of  that  acreage. 
The  whole  area  is  unproductive  at  present. 
Mr.  Vermeule  -says : 

The  marshes  are  crossed  by  twelve  important 
lines  of  railway,  six  of  which  are  trunk  lines,  antl 
all  of  which  carry  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
suburban  passenger  business.  On  this  account 
these  unattractive-looking  and  neglected  marshy 
areas  are  continually  under  the  eye  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  undoubt- 
edly create  in  the  stranger's  mind  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  what  is  really  the  most  rapidly 
growing  and  desirable  residence  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  have  the  area 
improved  as  a  whole  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  governing  body ;  but,  to  meet 
possible  objections,  Mr.  Vermeule  thinks 
it  wise  to  outline  subdivisions  of  the  land 
to  be  improved  by  private  enterprise,  or 
by  communities  directly  affected.  The 
embanking  and  pumping  method  of  treat- 
ment is  recommended,  a  treatment  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  Holland  and  in  the  fenlands 
of  England.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  reclaiming  the  entire  acreage  would  be 
not  far  from  $1,250,000,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  land.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  great  tract  lying  so  close  to 
the  metropolis  should  not  have  long  since 
been  reclaimed. 
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The  Political  Situation 
in  England 

The  session  of  the  English  Parliament 
which  came  to  an  end  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust was  marked  by  the  passage  of  only 
two  measures  of  noteworthy  importance. 
One  was  the  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  vol- 
untary schools;  and  the  other  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  measure  establishing  a 
system  of  compensation  for  accidents  to 
workmen.  The  details  of  both  these 
measures  have  already  been  explained  in 
The  Outlook.  All  that  need  be  said 
about  them  now  is  that  each  Act  ends  for 
the  present  an  agitation  which  has  been 
waged  in  England  for  some  years.  The 
newest  of  these  agitations  was  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  voluntary  schools.  It 
began  only  in  1894,  and,  so  far  as  it  was 
an  aggressive  movement,  the  agitation 
was  confined  to  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  These  clergymen  wanted  •  more 
money  from  the  State  for  the  elementary 
day-schools  connected  with  their  respec- 
tive churches.  Early  in  the  agitation 
they  had  Lord  Salisbury  on  their  side. 
At  the  general  election  of  1895  they 
secured  the  support  of  Mr.  Balfour;  and 
after  a  failure  in  the  session  of  1896  the 
Government  has  in  the  late  session  fully 
made  good  the  pledges  which  its  leading 
members  gave  to  the  two  Churches  at  the 
general  election  two  years  ago.  The 
agitation  which  the  Chamberlain  Com- 
pensation Act  has  now  ended  was  much 
older  than  that  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  It  had  been  going  on  in  one 
form  or  another  ever  since  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1880  became  manifest  in  the  law  courts. 
Both  Liberal  and  Conservative  Govern- 
ments made  efforts  to  settle  the  question ; 
but  all  failed,  and  at  last  Mr.  Chamberlain 
showed  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  most  Tory  Ad- 
ministration since  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's day  to  carry  through  Parliament  a 
measure  inore  socialistic  in  its  character 
than  any  of  the  numerous  acts  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor  which  have  gone  on  the 
statute-books  since  1867,  when  the  artisan 
classes  first  began  to  exercise  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise. 

Of  more  world-wide  interest  than  these 


two  Acts  of  Parliament  is  the  position  of 
political  parties  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  1897.  A  study  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Liberals  in  Parliament,  in  the  constitu- 
encies, and  at  the  by-elections,  suggests 
that  for  the  present  the  Liberal  party  is 
doing  nothing  more  than  marking  time. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— almost  since  the  American  Revoln 
tion — there  is  no  political  party  in  England 
aggressively  pushing  any  measure  of  con- 
stitutional change  or  reform.  One  such 
measure,  it  is  true,  is  still  before  the  coun- 
try ;  bu|  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  Home 
Rule  is  now  engaging  no  serious  popular 
attention  in  England,  and  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  doing  nothing  to  keep  that  ques- 
tion before  the  constituencies.  The  Lib- 
erals have  not  dropped  it ;  they  have  not 
formally  broken  with  the  anti-Pamellite 
wing  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  But  the 
Liberals  might  as  well  have  taken  both 
these  steps  after  their  defeat  at  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1895,  for  any  aid  they 
have  since  given  to  the  Home  Rule  cause. 
Nowadays  it  is  not  canvassed  at  English 
by-elections ;  and  in  Liberal  newspapers 
it  is  seldom  discussed  in  the  editorial 
columns.  Nor  have  the  Liberals  as  yet 
attached  themselves  to  any  other  cause 
If  a  general  election  occurred  to-morrow, 
it  would  find  the  Liberals  practically 
without  a  legislative  programme. 

The  situation,  as  it  now  stands,  is  most 
remarkable.  It  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  era  of  constitutional  change 
which  held  Liberalism  together  and  made 
it  such  an  aggressive  force  in  English 
politics  is  for  the  present  at  an  end 
There  is,  of  course,  still  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  in  the  same  condition  con- 
stitutionally as  it  was  when  the  agitation 
for  Parliamentary  reform  began,  more  than 
a  century  ago.  As  little  is  heard  nowa- 
days, however,  of  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  of  Home  Rule  tor 
Ireland ;  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that, 
while  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  theory  as 
much  an  anachronism  as  ever  it  was,  it 
has  more  support  among  middle-class 
English  people  to-day  than  at  any  period 
since  the  middle  class  came  into  being. 
If  proof  were  wanting  that  England  is 
taking  a  rest  from  strenuous  and  disturb- 
ing home  politics,  it  is  forthcoming  in  the 
early  prorogation  of  Parliament.  Not- 
withstanding the  recess  in  June,  necesa* 
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tated  by  the  Jubilee  celebrations,  the  ses- 
sion was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  first 
week  in  August.  In  the  eighties  and  the 
early  nineties,  when  one  exciting  session 
followed  another,  the  session  was  usually 
extended  into  September,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  between  1886  and  1895 
the  press  of  Parliamentary  business  was 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  midwinter  ses- 
sions. 


The  Clothing  Workers 

The  conditions  of  the  clothing  industry 
of  New  York  are  important  to  the  whole 
country,  for  New  York  is  its  largest  base 
of  supply  for  ready-made  garments.  If 
the  conditions  under  which  these  gar- 
ments are  made  are  unsanitary,  the  whole 
country  is  threatened  with  any  and  every 
contagion  that  these  garments  may  carry. 
If  the  wages  earned  by  the  workers  make 
wholesome,  cleanly  living  impossible,  the 
burden  of  responsibility  rests  on  the 
whole  country  to  demand  some  sign  or 
signature  that  will  guarantee  that  the 
garment  purchased  was  not  made  under 
unwholesome  conditions,  and  that  an 
honest  price  was  paid  for  its  manufacture. 
As  we  noted  last  week,  when  the  "  knee- 
pants"  workers  of  New  York  struck 
recently,  one  of  the  grievances  was  the 
preponderance  of  the  sweat-shops  main- 
tained in  spite  of  the  law.  The  sweat- 
shop was  declared  to  be  the  largest 
factor  in  keeping  wages  below  the  living 
point.  That  this  acknowledgment  should 
come  from  the  workers  themselves,  many 
of  whom  but  a  short  time  ago  looked  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the 
sweat-shop  as  a  menace  to  personal  liberty, 
and  became  partners  in  the  effort  to  defy 
the  law,  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  civili- 
zation. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  unfamiliar  with 
this  industry  to  understand  the  awful  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  must  work 
and  live.  Going,  in  the  early  mornings, 
through  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City, 
where  thousands  of  these  woikers  live,  the 
stranger  is  puzzled  at  the  long  lines  of 
express-wagons  backed  against  the  curb 
for  blocks  in  every  direction.  The  wagons 
are  old  for  the  most  part,  the  horses  thin, 
and  the  harnesses  worn  and  poor.  The 
driver  is  usually  a  small  boy.     A  glance 


into  the  wagon  shows  bundles  of  ready- 
made  garments.  Men  come  out  of  the  door- 
ways of  houses  that  were  once  the  resi- 
dences of  the  well-to-do,  bent  un  der  a  load  of 
ready-made  garments  of  every  description. 
These  are  dumped  into  the  wagons,  to 
start  on  their  journey,  perhaps,  laden  with 
the  germs  of  disease  and  death  to  the 
whole  country.  Through  the  windows  of 
what  were  parlors  in  former  generations 
are  caught  glimpses  of  sullen,  white  faced 
men  and  women,  young  boys  and  girls, 
bending  over  heavy  machines,  never  rais- 
ing their  eyes,  for  every  minute  means  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  earned  or  lost.  The 
hours  of  work,  as  a  fact,  are  not  limited.  • 
While  a  man  and  his  wife  are  strong,  they 
work  until  they  fall  asleep. 

One  Sunday  recently  a  young  man  and 
woman  got  into  a  car  that  runs  through 
the  sweat-shop  district  from  the  City  Hall. 
The  man,  coatless  but  clean,  carried  a 
child  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The 
mother  would  have  been  pretty  if  she 
had  not  been  so  thin  and  worn.  She 
did  not  wear  a  hat.  As  soon  as  she 
got  in  the  car  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  window-frame,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  asleep,  the  picture  of 
exhausted  physical  powers.  Her  long, 
slim  ringers  rested  in  her  lap,  and  the 
picked,  blackened,  calloused  skin  told  the 
story  of  the  sweat-shop  worker.  The 
father  and  husband  leaned  against  the 
frame  of  the  next  window,  and  he,  too, 
fell  asleep.  The  baby  stood  between 
them,  perfectly  still,  all  the  natural  joy- 
ousness  of  babyhood  lacking.  She  evi- 
dently expected  no  attention.  The  car 
went  on  bearing  its  freight  of  human 
hopelessness  and  misery  through  the 
region  that  makes  and  fosters  it  because 
of  the  necessities  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
workers  it  shelters. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  community 
cannot  throw  off  this  burden  if  it  would. 
Neither  indifference  nor  pessimism  will 
protect  a  community  nor  a  country  from 
the  ultimate  results  of  such  conditions. 
That  the  leaders  are  frequently  injudi- 
cious and  often  work  for  personal  ends 
is  very  true.  But  the  leaders  are  the  men 
who  choose  to  take  up  the  fight ;  when 
men  and  women  of  high  intelligence 
choose  to  study  the  conditions  that  con- 
trol this  great  industry,  and  to  enlist  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  health,  this  particu- 
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lar  labor  problem  will  be  brought  nearer 
a  solution. 

What  are  these  conditions  producing? 
A  boy  of  fourteen  committed  suicide  re- 
cently— the  son  of  an  East  Side  tailor.  The 
boy  was  a  close  and  ambitious  student, 
and  evidently  studied  people  as  well  as 
books.  He  took  an  examination  for  en- 
trance to  the  City  College,  and  failed.  It 
was  known  in  his  family  and  among  his 
friends  that  the  boy  wanted  an  education 
to  help  his  people.  He  saw,  young  as  he 
was,  that  the  leaders  failed  because  they 
were  ignorant.  He  lived  in  the  center  of 
an  Anarchist  community,  and  believed 
that  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
affecting  his  people  was  to  be  found 
through  the  Socialist-Labor  party,  of  which 
his  father  and  relatives  were  members.  He 
left  a  letter  telling  the  reason  for  ending 
his  life.  He  could  not  enter  the  College. 
Without  an  education  he  could  not  help 
the  Socialist-Labor  party  to  which  he  and 
his  people  looked  for  help ;  and  life  was 
not  worth  living  at  fourteen/ 

For  this  boy  there  was  no  country.  It 
was  "  his  people  "  as  against  the  country. 
Probably  overworked  and  underfed,  he 
was  the  victim  of  half-thought-out  and 
dramatically  put  political  theories.  He 
was  the  constant  companion,  doubtless, 
of  men  who  could  not  see  that  they 
increased  their  burdens  by  sacrificing 
the  future  to  the  present.  The  boy 
was  but  one  of  thousands  growing  up 
under  these  abnormal  conditions,  easily 
led  by  any  demagogue  who  knows  how  to 
play  upon  the  emotions  of  an  emotional 
people,  who  feel  the  injustices  that  make  life 
slavery  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  strikes  in  the  clothing  trades  are 
the  symptoms  of  a  diseased  social  condi- 
tion. The  remedy  lies  largely  in  a  demand, 
by  those  who  reap  the  benefit  of  this 
underpaid  labor,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  to  protect  health,  a  demand  for 
proper  municipal  control  of  the  dwellings, 
the  streets,  the  opportunities  for  cleanli-. 
ness  and  fresh  air,  for  education  for  the 
children,  and  the  payment  of  just  wages 
for  the  labor  performed.  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?"  will  be  answered  by  a 
just  God  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was 
when  it  was  made  the  cowardly  excuse  of 
the  man  who  had  crushed  his  brother  to 
retain  power  when  the  race  was  in  its 
infancy. 


Juvenile  Lawlessness 

Judging  from  accounts  both  published 
and  unpublished,  the  Fourth  of  July  this 
year  showed  no  abatement  of  the  lawless 
Excesses  by  boys  and  young  men,  through 
which  our  chief  National  holiday  las 
obtained  an  evil  report  as  the  most  an- 
archic day  of  the  year.  But  this  simply 
accentuates  a  fact  which  has  been  under 
discussion  this  summer  among  teachers— 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  is  rife 
among  American  youth.  Self-conceit  is, 
no  doubt,  a  natural  failing  of  the  imma- 
ture, but  its  exorbitancy  in  irreverence 
and  contempt  for  legitimate  authority  is 
now  so  serious  that  it  has  become  an 
urgent  question  how  to  reduce  it  to  safe 
and  tolerable  limits. 

Of  course  the  observers  of  such  phe- 
nomena have  their  theories  as  to  the 
causes  of  them,  and  our  readers  have  no 
lack  that  we  need  here  supply  by  setting 
forth  our  own.  We  merely  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact,  which  students  of  social 
questions  are  now  bringing  into  promi- 
nence, that  the  prime  causes  of  social 
degeneracy  and  the  roots  of  social  regen- 
eration are  in  the  family  life.  Xenophon, 
in  his  account  of  the  education  of  young 
Persian  nobles  in  the  household  of  the 
king,  observes  that  there  "  from  their  boy- 
hood they  learn  both  to  obey  and  to  com- 
mand." It  is  for  lack  of  this  primary 
education  in  the  household  that  so  many 
American  boys  of  respectable  parentage, 
fairly  educated  in  other  respects,  are  a 
disgrace  to  their  parents,  a  nuisance  to 
their  neighbors,  and  a  menace  to  society. 

Dr.  Bushnell  said  that  the  impressions 
made  during  the  first  five  years  of  a  child's 
life  were  more  permanent  and  consequen- 
tial than  any  subsequently  made.  This 
period  of  the  greatest  influence  is  in 
many  cases  that  of  the  greatest  neglect 
The  primary  lesson  of  self-control  in  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  obedience,  prompt 
and  unquestioning,  to  law,  is  unlikely  to 
be  begun  or  learned  later,  if  untaught  in 
these  plastic  years.  The  uncontrolled 
pupil  graduates  from  the  family  into  the 
school,  and  then  the  trouble  comes. 

The  old  Puritan  family  was  doubtless 
too  austere  in  discipline.  Modern  fam- 
ilies are  in  danger  for  lack  of  a  whole- 
some and  necessary  austerity.  An  edu- 
cation in  which  there  is  nothing  austere 
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Is  unnatural.  "  Infinite  pity/'  said  Carlyle, 
"  and  yet  infinite  rigor  of  law ;  it  is  so 
Nature  is  made."  The  child  is  wronged 
who  is  educated  for  such  a  world  without 
learning  this  from  his  earliest  years.  The 
heavenly  Father  aids  us  to  work  out  our 
salvation  through  a  divine  method  of  ret- 
ribution, which  chastens  with  penal  con- 
sequence every  excess  and  every  defect. 
Coddling,  and  making  everything  soft 
and  easy,  simply  unnerves  and  debauches 
the  young  soul.  The  child  needs  early 
introduction  to  the  law  of  retributive  con- 
sequences which  God  has  inwrought  into 
the  nature  of  things.  Every  disobedience 
and  every  neglect  requires  correction  in 
some  proportionate  deprivation  of  the 
advantage  or  pleasure  which  is  the  desert 
of  obedience  alone.  A  day  of  judgment 
is  terrible,  but  more  terrible  is  a  day  of 
no  judgment.  Those  parents  at  least  see 
it  whose  sons  are  seiving  out  felons'  sen- 
tences. 

Churches  have  an  urgent  interest  in 
this  matter.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  even  the  Sunday-school,  through  laxity 
of  discipline,  is  sometimes  a  nursery  of 
evil  habits.  The  fact  deserves  reflection 
that  children  of  Jewish  families  are  said 
to  be,  as  a  class,  more  tractable  pupils 
than  others.  There  is  cause  to  suspect 
that  some  Christian  people  are  demoral- 
ized by  fancying  the  Gospel  to  be  in  con- 
trast to  law,  rather  than  inclusive  of  law. 
Among  the  interests  that  press  upon  the 
wise  pastor  none  is  more  fundamental  or 
consequential  than  the  inculcation  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  supreme  revelation  of  the 
moral  law — "full  of  grace  and  truth," 
indeed,  yet  not  without  the  austere  ele- 
ment of  judgment  and  retribution  insep- 
arable from  law  as  law. 

A  point  of  the  highest  importance  de- 
mands a  final  word.  The  evil  under  dis- 
cussion is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  a  false 
principle  which  is  involved  in  our  current 
theory  of  political  life.  According  to  this 
theory,  embalmed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  individual  rights  and  in- 
terests are  the  citizen's  prime  concern. 
But  this  inverts  and  upsets  the  order  of 
nature,  in  which  social  relations  and  func- 
tions come  first  into  being.  In  the  social 
as  in  the  physiological  body  the  primary 
interest  of  each  member  is  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  functions  of  a  member.  The 
welfare  of  the  whole  and  of  each  part  de- 


pends on  this.  Only  as  each  fulfills  his 
function  do  his  rights  emerge.  The  first 
right  of  each  member  is  that  each  other 
member  should  be  equally  doing  this  with 
him.  In  the  moral,  not  the  legal,  point 
of  view  rights  are  for  the  righteous.  This 
was  the  doctrine  held  by  John  Wycliffe. 
But  our  political  theory,  bequeathed  from 
centuries  of  struggle  against  a  tyranny 
now  past,  has  displaced  the  social  center 
of  gravity  by  a  false  and  anti-social  em- 
phasis on  individual  interests  and  rights 
as  prior  to  social  relations  and  functions. 
This  is  bearing  bitter  fruit  to-day  in  a 
widely  branching  experience.  We  can 
only  allude  to  it  now.  We  may  discuss 
it  more  fully  hereafter. 


The  Life  of  the  Spirit 

Repose  in  Work  and  Strife 

There  are  few  things  in  human  history 
more  pathetic  than  the  search  for  repose — 
that  well-nigh  universal  quest  which  has 
taken  many  forms  and  suffered  many  de- 
feats, but  has  never  been  abandoned.  In 
the  sense  in  which  most  men  have  im» 
aged  repose  to  themselves,  and  in  the 
places  in  which  they  have  looked  for  it 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  have 
sought  it,  this  search  has  been,  from  the 
first,  as  hopeless  as  the  search  for  the 
fabled  fountain  of  youth.  For  many  gen- 
erations to  imaginative  souls  that  foun- 
tain was  a  reality  beside  which  most 
things  at  hand  were  unsubstantial  and 
valueless.  The  sound  of  its  waters,  in 
ears  that  were  growing  dull  with  time,  was 
a  music  the  melody  ot  which  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  strings  and  keys.  The  ends 
of  the  earth  were  not  too  far  to  hush  the 
music  of  its  fall ;  nor  were  perils  of  un- 
known seas  and  dangers  of  untraveled 
continents  too  great  to  chill  the  heart  set 
on  the  recovery  of  the  perishable  bloom 
of  youth.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of 
that  hopeless  quest  without  feeling  anew 
the  penetrating  irony  of  life.  *  Those  mu- 
sical tones  were  always  falling  on  the  ear 
of  the  imagination,  which  never  grows 
old ;  but  to  the  body,  which  perishes  from 
the  hour  of  birth,  they  are  forever  sound- 
less. Sacrifice,  courage,  endurance,  suf- 
fering, and  death  could  not  bring  within 
the   reach  of  those  ardent  spirits  that 
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which  never  had  existed  and  never  could 
exist  It  was  a  quest  foredoomed  to  de- 
feat, and  the  more  eagerly  it  was  prose- 
cuted the  deeper  the  pathos  which  in- 
vested it. 

In  like  manner,  with  kindred  toil  and 
sotrow  and  self-denial,  men  have  sought 
for  the  repose  which  is  complete  rest, 
entire  cessation  from  struggle,  perfect 
harmony  between  the  spirit  and  its  pos- 
sessions, occupations,  and  achievements. 
In  the  throes  of  strife  they  have  expected 
the  calm  of  final  peace ;  in  the  heart  of  the 
storm  they  have  looked  for  the  fragrant  si- 
lence of  summer  fields  warm  under  summer 
skies ;  in  the  weariness  of  apprenticeship 
they  have  anticipated  the  poise  and  power 
of  the  master  ;  in  the  ignorance  of  the  pri- 
mary school  they  have  thought  to  find  the 
ripe  knowledge  of  the  scholar ;  in  the  long, 
painful,  unescapable  process  of  living  they 
have  tried  to  grasp  the  fruits  and  enjoy 
the  repose  which  will  lie  in  the  hand  only 
when  the  doors  of  the  school  have  been 
closed  forever.  The  repose  which  they 
might  have  had  they  have  often  passed 
by ;  the  repose  which  has  never  yet  come 
to  man — which  was  denied  even  to  Christ 
so  long  as  he  wore  the  form  and  lived  the 
life  of  man — they  have  sought  with  tears 
and  prayers,  with  fasting  and  scourging, 
with  evety  kind  of  penance  and  sacrifice. 

They  have  fancied  that  this  repose  was 
a  matter  of  conditions,  and  so  they  have 
separated  from  their  fellows  and  gone  out 
into  desolate  places,  seeking  peace  in  des- 
erts and  canons  and  solitudes.  And  when 
they  were  pursued  by  the  temptations 
which  beset  them  at  home,  they  renewed 
their  vigils  and  doubled  their  stripes  and 
cried  out  to  God  in  the  bitterness  of 
despair.  Few  figures  are  more  pathetic 
than  those  of  the  Saint  Anthonys  who 
have  found  no  place  too  remote  for  the 
tempter,  and  no  seclusion  too  closely 
guarded  for  those  temptations  which  may 
find  their  occasion  in  the  conditions  which 
surround  a  man,  but  which  find  their  op- 
portunity and  their  material  in  that  nature 
from  which  he  cannot  separate  himself. 
In  lonely  cells,  in  crowded  convents,  in 
pilgrimage  and  crusade,  in  the  quiet  of 
cathedral  close  and  in  the  rush  and  stir 
of  great  movements,  one  truth  grows  more 
and  more  clear :  that  the  repose  of  perfect 


haimony  between  the  spirit  and  the  things 
which  now  are  is  impossible,  and  that  the 
repose  into  which  men  may  now  enter  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  conditions,  but  in  heart  and 
character.  The  long,  pathetic  search  for 
repose  in  changed  conditions,  in  external 
penances,  in  outward  self- denials,  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure  from  the  beginning. 
But  it  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
sincere  ;  and,  like  all  sincere  effort,  it  has 
borne  its  fruit.  God  permits  nothing  to 
be  wasted  into  which  the  hearts  of  men 
are  poured,  or  in  which  the  aspiration  of 
struggling  spirit  shines ;  what  is  lost  in 
effort  is  constantly  sived  in  knowledge 
and  character.  The  vain  seeking  has 
brought  the  fruits  of  discipline  and  sorrow; 
and  it  has  brought  also  the  knowledge  of 
that  repose  which  God  offers  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  most  devoted  father  cannot,  by 
any  inspiration  of  love,  spare  his  child 
the  long  training  of  education;  the  ne- 
cessity for  that  training  lies  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  ir. 
More  than  this,  there  ought  to  be  no  es- 
cape from  it;  for  in  its  results  lie  the 
strength,  peace,  and  joy  of  the  perfected 
life.  There  is  no  way  to  the  writing  of 
the  great  book,  the  painting  of  the  great 
picture,  the  doing  of  the  great  deed,  save 
the  way  of  patient  learning,  of  honest 
drudgery,  of  long- continued  concentration 
of  time  and  toil  to  one  remote  end.  In  that 
long  discipline  the  spirit  often  faints  and 
the  heart  rebels  against  restrictions  which 
seem  to  be  a  hopeless  bondage.  To  young 
men  of  real  talent  there  often  comes  an 
unrest  which  is  like  the  bitterness  of 
death.  The  spirit  longs  for  free  expres- 
sion, and  finds  itself  shut  in  on  every  side 
by  enforced  tasks ;  the  imagination  is  in 
a  tumult  of  undirected  energy  and  passion, 
but  the  hand  is  tied  to  the  drudgery  of 
the  school.  It  seems  as  if  ease  and  re- 
pose were  to  be  had  by  breaking  through 
all  restrictions  and  bringing  one's  thoughts 
into  contact  with  the  material  which  must 
give  them  form.  Many  have  followed  this 
blind  impulse,  and  learned  too  late  that 
power  flies  out  of  the  window  when  rebel- 
lious desire  takes  the  place  of  self-denying 
discipline.  Repose  in  the  arts  comes  not 
to  him  who  seizes  it,  but  to  him  who 
grows  into  it  by  growing  into  mastery  of 
himself,  his  tools,  his  materials,  and  his 
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imagination.     The  splendid  freedom  of  a  have  been  learning  is  that  many  girls  among 

Rembrandt,  so  full  of  the  repose  which  is  the  tenement-house  poor  have  never   been 

born  of  the  consciousness  of  power,  was  separated  from  their  mothers,  and  the  thought 

won,  not  by  a  bold  dash,  but  by  infinite  t^^TZ^T^SS  iTa 

patience  and  toil.  housQ  near  New  York  for  girls  who  can  have 

only  short  vacations ;  for  girls  who  can  have 

The  repose  which  comes  from  perfect  only  from  Friday  until  Monday ;  and  for  timid 

achievement  was  never  yet  won  in  the  girls  who  have  not  been  away  from  home, 

struggle  of  life ;    but  there  is  a  repose  The  increase  of  the  interest  of  our  readers  in 

which  comes  from  adjustment  to  present  this  work  justifies  us  in  believing  that  this 

conditions,  acceptance  of  present  limita-  particular  need  of  a  particular  class  of  work- 

tions,  and  victorious  recognition  of  the  jng-girls  will  be  met     More  houses  we  must 

far-off  neace      That   renose  is  not  onlv  have,  and  these  we  can  have  only  through  gift 

tai-on  peace,     mat  repose  is  not  oniy  Qr  .     purchase_thislast  to  be  accomplished 

within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  strives  thro^  this  Vacation  Fun(L    The  working- 

for  it,  but  it  must  be  won  if  one  is  to  Girls,  Vacation  Society  is  doubtless  the  most 

secure  the   highest   results  of   the   long  experienced  organization  in  this  country  in  this 

struggle.     The  private  soldier  may  lose  particular  line  of  work ;  fourteen  years  of  ex- 

his  calmness  in  the  thick  of   the   fight  periment  and  experience,  beginning  in  a  small 

without   inviting   disaster,  but  the  com-  way,  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  gradu- 

roander  who  becomes  disturbed,  agitated,  ally  increasing,  until  to-day  it  doubtless  has 

anxious,  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  crush-  the  largest  and  best-equipped  plant  in  the 

ing  defeat     Absolute .coolness^f  temper  %gTjfc  S^za^ffit^n^ 

must   reinforce  the  highest  genius      In  dium  to  d  the  %         and  do  &t%wkm 

every  kind  of  work  which  exacts  the  high-  It  is  fitting  that>  on  the  birth  of  the  Greater 

est  energy  and  skill,  in  every  phase  of  New  York,  enlarged  opportunities   for  this 

experience  which  requires  clear  thought  work  should  be  given  the  Society.    Doubtless 

and  resolute  action,  in  every  moral  crisis  there  are  many  farms  and  country  places 

which  demands  sanity,  self-control,  and  within  short  distances  of  New  York  that  are 

self-restraint,  the  secret  of  a  victorious  of  no  ^  t0  the  owners.    While  direction  is 

deliverance  or  achievement  lies  in  a  spirit  given  only  in  regard  to  coats,  it  is  the  spirit 

of  repose.     To  have  a  quiet  mind  is  to  ?f  the  Gospel  message  that  he  who  hath  more 

vu.  i^yvoc.      aw  w«vt  «»  M^v  xx  houses  than  he  can  use  should  place  them  at 

possess  one's  mind  wholly;   to  have  a  the  d{sposzl  of  his  neighbor  who  hath  no 

calm  spint  is  to  command  one  s  self.    For  house.     This  is  the  gospel  that  The  Outlook 

action,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  peace,  for  preaches;  the  authority  for  this  teaching  is 

achievement  as  well  as  for  happiness,  a  given  by  the  One  Man  who  clearly  revealed 

man  must  learn  to  carry  repose  on  the  by  precept  and  example  what  is  our  duty  to 

march,  to  keep  it  in  the  struggle,  to  rest  our  neighbor,  and  who  is  our  neighbor. 
in  it  in  the  long  toil  of  life.     In  the  vision  the  vacation  fund 

of  spiritual  mastery  the  brave  fighter  and  special  gift 

the  patient  worker  Of  ten  Catches  a  glimpse  From  an  Unknown  Friend #5,000  00 

of  the  repose  of  a  gift  perfectly  trained,  a  .     ,      FOR  vacation  expenses 

work  entirely  done,  a  struggle  finally  won ;  ^^ys^2^:::::::::::::::::::::  *5a32  o? 

let  him  open  his.  spirit  to  its  reflection  ^|l^Ven»^, &  y  .V".":::::       *§  88 

in  the  hour  of  his  toil  and  temptation.  e.  b.  s.,  Moyian.  Pa 2  oo 

Cotocheset   C.   E.   Society,   Wianno,  Mass. 

ros  (second  contribution) 20  00 

m/  Inasmuch  Circle  of  King's  Daughters,  Middle- 

The  Vacation  Fund  &^v£E=E~     U 

R.  A.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 2  00 

The  pressure  on  the' vacation  houses  at  M.A.H.B..  Cottage  City, Mass 5  00 

x£  j     ,,  'U'i-a       r  —  Miss  A.  E.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 5  00 

present  far  exceeds  the  possibility  of  accom-  k.  F..  Weston,  Mass  ...  10  00 

modations  for  applicants.     We  must  have  M.  S.,  Paul  Smith's,  N.  Y 40  00 

more  houses,  and  nouses  within  easy  access  c.'  G.  W  *.  *. '.  "t  1  *  *.  * ".  *.  *. '. '. '. '. ".  *. ". ! ". ".  *. ".  *.!'.! '. ". '. ! '. ". '. ! '.  V.       25  00 

of  the  Greater  New  York,  so  that  if  one  girl  gjom. Mg^J^It....^......         1  00 

cannot  secure  her  vacation  at  the  appointed  in  Memory  H.  W.  D., "  Shanty " 5  00 

time,  and  is  told  the  night  before— a  common  K.H,,We9t  Falmouth.Mass 2  00 

7  ..i.  •  i  i.  i-    j        j  L.  H.  W.,  New  York  City 100 

occurrence — another  girl  can  be  reached  and  l.  M.  W 25  00 

sent  off  within  two  hours.    To  do  this  a  house  M.  B.  E.,  Cottage  City,  Mass *  <*> 

must  be  of  easy  access.    A  lesson  which  we  Total $10,329  99 
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BARON  MUNCHAUSEN  might 
well  have  been  glad  to  see  our 
day  and  go  to  the  Klondike.  At 
all  events,  the  men  who  have  recently 
returned  from  that  region  have  told  many 
a  wonderful  tale,  some  of  them  eclipsing 
those  told  in  '49.  Luckily,  however,  for 
the  amount  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
the  stories  of  '97,  the  miners  have  brought 
back  with  them  a  good  many  dollars' 
worth  of  proof  positive.  The  sight  pf  this 
in  gold  dust  and  gold  nuggets  was  enough 
to  set  old  and  young  miners  crazy.  There 
has  been,  consequently,  a  great  rush  to 
Alaska. 

The  first  authentic  news  of  the  Klon- 
dike discoveries  was  brought  to  Circle 
City  in  eastern  Alaska  last  autumn,  and 
resulted  in  an  immediate  exodus  from 
that  town  to  the  new  fields,  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away,  over  the  frontier  in 
British  territory.  Those  narrow  gulches 
now  known  as  the  Bonanza  and  Eldorado 
Creeks  (feeders  of  the  Klondike,  and  it 
of  the  Yukon)  were  instantly  parceled 
out,  and  a  town— Dawson — sprang  up  as 
if  by  magic  at  the  exit  of  the  Klondike 
into  the  Yukon.  The  place  has  already 
several  thousand  inhabitants,  and  within 
the  next  twelvemonth  is  bound  to  be  a 
thing  of  giant  growth ;  indeed,  the  Cana- 
dian Inspector,  Mr.  D'Arcy  Strickland, 
thinks  that  the  population  a  year  hence 
may  reach  twenty  thousand.  As  soon  as 
the  gold  tidings  reached  the  other  Alaskan 
settlements  there  was  a  consequent  de- 
population ;  for  instance,  Colonel  Sol  Rip- 
insky,  the  Postmaster  at  Chilkat,  writes 
to  The  Outlook:  "All  the  parties  that 
Received  The  Outlook  through  the  Chilkat 
pflice  have  left  for  the  new  gold  fields." 

What  the  Mississippi  River  is  to  the 
whole  country,  that  is  the  Yukon  to 
Alaska.  It  drains  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  is 
?aid  to  discharge  more  water  into  Behring 
Sea  than  does  the  Father  of  Waters  intp 
fh«  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Yukon's  source 
|9  in  the  J\o$ky  fountains,  but  the  riv^r 


is  known  as  the  Yukon  only  at  the  point 
where  the  Lewis  River  joins  the  Pdly. 
At  that  point  stands  Fort  Selkirk,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast  of  the 
Klondike.  From  Fort  Selkirk  the  Yukon 
flows  northwest  past  the  Klondike  for 
four  hundred  miles,  and  then  southwest 
for  sixteen  hundred.  During  eight  months 
of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over,  but  in  sum- 
mer its  banks  are  fringed  with  flowers, 
and  with  the  universal  moss  or  tundra. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  Yukon  spreads 
out  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  mUes  in 
width,  and  this  is  maintained  for  three 
hundred  miles  inland.  - 

The  Klondike  region  is  about  1,850 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
easiest  method  of  transportation  is  the 
longest,  namely,  by  steamer  from  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  or  Victoria 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  St.  Michael's  Island,  near  the  Yu- 
kon's mouth.  Passengers  are  transferred 
there  from  ocean  steamships  to  flat  bot- 
tomed steamers,  and  proceed  thence  to 
Circle  City,  1,5 SO  miles  up  stream.  Forty- 
Mile  Creek  is  about  1,800  miles  up,  Sixty- 
Mile  Creek  1,900,  and  Fort  Selkirk  2,000. 
Dawson  is  nearly  half-way  between  Forty- 
Mile  and  Sixty-Mile.  Parties  for  the 
Klondike  are  to  leave  the  lower  United 
States  coast  throughout  August,  but  the 
transportation  companies  do  not  guaran- 
tee a  through  passage  to  any  travelers 
leaving  after  the  first  of  the  month.  Long 
before  the  Yukon  is  frozen  solid,  the  huge 
floating  cakes  are  perilous  to  navigation. 
Late  expeditions  from  the  coast  for  Daw- 
son will  probably  be  ice-bound,  a  gloomy 
experience  in  any  event,  but  doubly  so 
when  hundreds  of  miles  from  one's  des- 
tination. Transportation  by  the  St.  Mi- 
chael's route  costs  from  $150  to  (200. 

The  other  approach  to  the  Klondike 
region  is  by  steamers  from  San  Francisco 
and  the  other  ports  to  Juneau  and  then  to 
Dyea  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  The 
cost  is  about  $40.  The  great  number  of 
passengers  who  have  signified  an  infcntigo 
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of  sailing  next  spring  by  these  routes 
has  given  a  welcome  impetus  to  the 
Pacific  ship-building  industry.  Back  of 
Dyea  three  passes  lead  over  the  high 
Alaskan  mountains  to  the  lakes  which 
are  the  head-waters  of  the  Lewis  River, 
one  of  the  confluents  forming  the  Yukon. 
The  crossing  of  these  passes  is  a  danger- 
ous undertaking.  For  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  outfits  have  to  be  packed  over  by 
men,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirty 
miles'  distance  pack-trains  are  used.  Once 
on  the  other  side,  the  trains  are  discarded, 
and  one  must  forage  about  for  proper 
wood  with  which  to  build  a  boat,  and 
then  trust  to  luck  to  get  down  the  lakes, 


Rapids,  between  Mud  Lake  and  Lake 
Lebarge,  and  at  Five  Fingers  on  the 
Lewis  River,  about  eighty  miles  south  of 
its  confluence  with  the  Pelly  River.  The 
White  Pass  route,  if  carried  out,  as  ex- 
pected, will  eliminate  the  first  of  these 
dangers.  The  starting-point  for  the  White 
Pass  is  at  Skaguay.  Several  hundred 
persons  are  already  encamped  there,  and 
at  Dyea  there  are  many  more.  The 
steamers  now  on  their  way  will  soon 
have  landed  fifteen  hundred  persons. 
Skaguay  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Dyea, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  more  accessible  land- 
ing-place than  the  latter  because  of  deep 
water.     The  British  Columbia  Develop- 
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through  the  rapids,  and  down  the  Lewis 
and  Yukon  Rivers  to  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds.  Many  miners  are  carrying  small 
boats  from  home,  boats  which  can  be 
taken  apart  and  packed  "  knock-down  " — 
/.  *.,  nearly  flat.  Fifty  such  boats  have 
been  built  at  San  Francisco  alone  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  journey  from 
Dyea  to  Dawson  requires  about  a  month. 
The  Chilkat  Pass  is  the  highest  and  is 
the  furthest  north ;  the  Chilkoot  Pass  has 
been  the  most  used,  but  the  White  Pass 
is  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  last 
named,  and  is  the  easiest  of  all.  The  trail 
on  the  first  two  passes  is  steep,  and  in 
the  lake  country  two  dangerous  rapids 
^rg  ^countered— namely,  Whitp   Horse 


ment  Association,  having  built  the  trail 
over  White  Pass,  acknowledges  that  this 
is  but  preliminary  to  the  construction  of 
a  railway;  it  is  even  said  that  by  this 
time  next  year  the  railway  will  be  com- 
pleted. If  this  comes  true,  there  must  be 
quick  work.  The  distances  by  the  passes 
are  as  follows:  From  the  sea  to  Lake 
Linderman,  about  thirty  miles;  then 
across  the  lake  about  six  miles;  after 
which  a  portage  of  a  mile  or  two  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  head-wafers  of  Lake 
Bennett,  thirty  miles  long.  A  short  over- 
land journey  is  then  required  to  the  Cari- 
bou River,  and  four  miles  down  this  river 
brings  one  to  Lake  Tagish.  The  lake  is 
about  twenty  miles  long.    Then  follows  a 
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journey  of  six  miles  to  Mud  Lake,  twenty 
miles  long ;  then  another  river  journey,  this 
time  of  fifty  miles  to  Lake  Lebarge,  with 
its  thirty  miles  of  navigable  water.  From 
this  point  there  is  a  reach  of  over  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  Lewis  River  to 
the  Yukon  at  Fort  Selkirk,  and  a  further 
reach  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along 
the  Yukon  to  Dawson. 

Packing  freights  across  from  Dyea  to 
Lake  Linderman  costs  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  but  the  great  rush 
has  raised  the  price  to  thirty  cents,  and  it 
is  expected  to  go  higher.  Top  prices 
will  operate  favorably  in  preventing  many 
of  the  miners  from  getting  through  to  the 
Klondike,  and  thus  saving  some  from 
freezing  and  starvation.  Snow  has  already 
fallen  on  the  passes,  and  every  one  attempt- 
ing the  journey  does  so  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Tne  passes  are  noted  for  their  ter- 
rible storms,  and  the  spring  thaw  is  cer- 
tain to  disclose  the  bodies  of  many  vic- 
tims. Travelers  thus  overtaken  have  been 
known  to  crawl  under  some  overhanging 
rock  and  remain  there  for  days  without  food 
until  the  danger  was  past.  Mrs.  Schwatka, 
the  widow  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  having 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Alaska, 
says  that  the  passes  are  strewn  with  the 
skeletons  of  unfortunate  miners  who  have 
been  overtaken  by  cold  and  hunger,  and 
that  a  like  fate  awaits  many  present 
travelers  to  the  gold  regions.  "  For  God's 
sake,"  telegraphs  an  Alaskan  expert, 
"  stop  the  mad  onrush  of  •  tenderfeet '  to 
the  Klondike  country.  Not  one-tenth  of 
those  now  on  the  way  can  possibly  get 
over  the  divide  into  the  lake  region,  where 
lumber  must  be  whipsawed  and  boats 
built.  This  season  there  will  be  more 
blood  on  the  Chilkoot  trail  than  gold  will 
wipe  up,  and  gaunt  want  will  beget  mur- 
der during  the  long,  dark  winter.  It  has 
become  almost  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  warn  people  away." 

Regarding  other  routes  to  the  Klon- 
dike, The  Outlook  has  already  referred 
to  the  ambitious  project  of  a  rail  and 
water  way  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  thence 
to  the  gold  fields.  Another  route  would 
start  from  Edmonton  on  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  proceed  three 
thousand  miles  over  land,  river,  and  lake 
to  the  Klondike.  Another  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Saskatch- 


ewan, who  have  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that,  in  the  interests 
of  the  entire  Dominion,  a  wagon  road  and 
telegraph  line  should  be  immediately  con- 
structed from  Fort  Saskatchewan  to  the 
upper  Yukon  by  way  of  Fort  Assiniboine, 
the  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  the  Peace  and 
the  Liard  River  Valleys.  It  would  be 
almost  an  air  line,  and  the  total  distance 
would  not  be  more  than  eleven  hundred 
miles.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
wagon  road  on  the  proposed  route  are 
now  about  ready  for  use.  In  his  "  Guide 
to  the  Yukon  Gold  Fields "  Mr.  Wilson 
speaks  of  yet  another  scheme  of  transpor- 
tation— a  delightful  dream,  and  one  which 
may  be  realized  some  day :  "  When  the 
Siberian  and  Arctic  Railroad  shall  be- 
come a  reality,  trains  can  leave  Chicago 
by  way  of  Winnipeg  and  reach  the  Yukon 
basin  in  three  days9  run.  This  road  could 
run  parallel  with  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  follow  the  high  tableland  all  the  way 
to  Yukon  without  encountering  any  ol> 
stacles  whatever  in  an  engineering  sense ; 
and  the  whole  distance  to  the  straits 
[Behring]  would  prove  no  more  difficult 
than  in  building  a  road  across  our  plain 
country."  Mr.  Wilson  believes  in  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  road  which  shall  connect  Asia 
with  America  by  the  way  of  Behring  Straits. 

The  Canadians  are  showing  much  en- 
ergy in  planning  improved  transportation, 
and  their  British  Yukon  Company  intends 
to  place  a  fleet  of  ten  to  twenty  steamers 
on  the  Yukon  River  at  the  opening  of 
navigation  next  spring.  The  boats  will 
be  flat-bottomed  and  stern-wheeled,  some- 
thing like  the  old  Mississippi  River  craft 
Half  of  the  fleet  will  ply  between  the 
White  Pass  trail  and  the  Klondike ;  the 
other  half  in  the  Alaskan  Yukon.  The 
Yukon  was  one  of  the  rivers  mentioned 
in  the  Washington  Treaty ;  by  that  treaty 
Canadians  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  erf 
that  part  of  the  river  which  flows  through 
Alaska. 

Intending  travelers  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  agents  of  various  lead- 
ing accident  and*  travelers'  insurance 
companies  have  instructions  from  their 
home  offices  not  to  insure  any  person  go- 
ing to  the  Klondike.  Not  only  is  the 
hazard  an  extreme  one,  but  when  death 
takes  place  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  proper  statement  of  facts  which 
may  establish  rightful  claims. 
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If  travelers  need  protection  on  the  way 
to  and  fro,  so  does  gold  itself.  Mr. 
Weare,  President  of  the  North  American 
Trading  and  Transportation  Company, 
recently  asked  our  Treasury  Department 
for  a  revenue  cutter  to  convoy  a  treasure 
steamer  out  of  Bearing  Sea.  He  has  now 
applied  for  a  Gatling  gun  to  be  placed  on 
that  vessel,  and  after  tie  Treasury  officials 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  an  attack  by 
a  gang  of  freebooters  was  likely,  the 
request  was  granted.  It  is  reported  that 
the  steamer,  which  will  leave  St.  Michael's 
shortly,  will  have  on  board  from  one  to 
two  million  dollars1  worth  of  gold-dust 
from  the  Klondike. 

At  important  points  along  the  Yukon 
there  are  stations  of  the  above-mentioned 
company  and  also  of  its  rival,  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  Unprecedented 
amounts  of  supplies  are  now  on  the  way 
north,  both  for  companies  and  individuals. 
At  Juneau  and  Dyea  there  is  such  an  ac- 
cumulation that  six  months  will  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  get  it  started.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  are  also  piled  up  along 
the  trails ;  in  places  the  piles  are  as  high  as 
two-story  houses.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  move  all  the  supplies  this  winter,  but 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  spoiling  of 
canned  goods  and  of  flour  in  stout  canvas 
sacks.  Supplies  are  carried  on  the  backs 
of  Indians,  horses,  or  by  Eskimo  dogs. 
A  hundred  pounds  is  a  load  for  a  pack- 
animal,  and  the  Indians  carry  from  seven- 
ty-five to  a  hundred  pound s  apiece.  Sledge- 
loads  of  supplies  are  pulled  by  dogs.  At 
the  present  time  about  two  hundred 
Indians  and  three  hundred  horses,  assisted 
by  a  thousand  miners,  are  engaged  in 
packing  over  the  trail.  Both  men  and 
horses  are  nearly  dead  with  fatigue,  they 
have  been  worked  so  hard. 

What  supplies  shall  be  taken,  and  what 
amounts  ?  are  questions  continually  asked. 
For 'an  eighteen  months'  sojourn  travelers 
should  take  as  many  hundred  pounds. 
Returning  miners  have  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing list : 

PROVISIONS 

Bacon,  200  pounds. 

Flour,  800  pounds. 

Assorted  dried  fruits,  150  pounds. 

Corn-meal,  200  pounds. 

Rice,  50  pounds. 

Coffee,  parched,  75  pounds. 

Tea,  40  pounds. 


Sugar,  75  pounds. 
Beans,  1 50  pounds. 
Condensed  milk,  one  case. 
Assortment  of  evaporated  vegetables  and 
meats. 

clothing  * 
Two  suits  of  corduroy. 
Three  pairs  rubber  boots. 
Three  pairs  heavy  shoes. 
Two  dozen  heavy  woolen  socks. 
One-half  dozen  woolen  mitts. 
Three  pairs  woolen  gloves. 
Three  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 
Two  hats. 

Two  suits  mackinaw. 
Four  heavy  woolen  shirts. 
One  heavy  coat. 
Three  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  blankets. 

In  addition,  tools,  cooking  utensils,  and 
medicines  will  bring  up  the  cost  of  the 
entire  outfit  to  about  two  hundred  dollars 

As  to  actual  livmgr  when  once  in  the 
Klondike,  Mr.  Dawson,  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  who  spent 
a  summer  there,  speaks  of  an  abundance 
of  white  spruce  in  the  Upper  Yukon  dis- 
trict admirably  adapted  to  construction 
purposes.  He  adds  that  there  are  no 
areas  of  frozen  morass,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  the  Lower  Yukon.  According 
to  him,  the  country  could  feed  a  large 
population ;  but  when  he  made  his  report 
game  was  more  abundant  than  now,  espe- 
cially the  caribou  and  moose.  Theriveis 
and  lakes  teem  with  fish.  As  to  crops, 
he  believes  that  rye,  barley,  flax,  and  tur- 
nips can  be  grown.  He  avers  that  there 
is  an  area  of  about  sixty  thousand  square 
miles  of  which  a  large  proportion  might 
be  utilized  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
crops,  and  where  cattle  and  horses  might 
be  maintained  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
local  purposes,  as  excellent  summer  graz- 
ing is  to  be  found  along  the  river  valleys, 
and  natural  hay-meadows  are  frequent 
This  district  is  compared  with  that  of 
Volovgda,  in  northern  Russia,  in  the  same 
latitude,  which  supports  a  population  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  although  it  has  no 
minerals. 

As  a  rejoinder  to  this  opinion,  a  recent 
writer  from  the  Klondike  declares  that 
the  only  way  in  which  turnips  can  be 
raised  is  on  the  housetops,  where  a  liberal 
coat  of  soil  is  put  on,  the  heat  from 
below  and  the  light  from  above  develop- 
ing the  vegetables. 

Of  course  it  is  hard  to  get  fresh  meat 
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in  the  Klondike,  especially  now  that  the 
game  is  not  so  plentiful ;  it  is  generally  a 
matter  of  canned  goods.  At  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  there  last  year  the  fresh  meat 
used  cost  $19.50  a  pound.  Fish  are 
frozen  eight  months  in  the  year.  Provis- 
ions are  high,  naturally,  a  dollar  a  pound 
for  flour  being  a  not  infrequent  rate. 

The  first  woman  who  went  to  the  Klon- 
dike camp  has  this  to  say : 

When  we  got  to  El  Dorado  Creek,  we  lived 
in  a  tent  until  Mr.  Lippy  got  our  log  cabin 
built.  It  is  twelve  feet  by  eighteen,  eight 
logs  high,  with  mud  and  moss  roof,  and  moss 
between  the  chinks,  and  has  a  door  and  win- 
dow. Mr.  Lippy  made  the  furniture — a  rough 
bed,  table,  and  some  stools.  We  had  a 
stove,  and  that  was  all  we  needed.  I  looked 
after  the  housekeeping  and  Mr.  Lippy  after 
the  mining. 

Everything  we  had  to  eat  was  canned. 
Things  were  canned  that  I  never  knew  could 
be  canned  before.  Of  course  we  missed 
fresh  food  dreadfully,  but  we  kept  well  and 
strong.  We  had  no  fresh  milk  or  meats  or 
fruits  or  eggs. 

Amuse  merits  ?  Well,  nobody  bothered  much 
about  amusement^.  Every  one  was  busy  and 
kept  busy  all  the  time.  I  did  my  work. 
Mining  is  hard  work — one  doesn't  pick  gold 
off  the  ground.  It  is  genuine  toil,  and  when 
Mr.  Lippy  finished  he  wanted  to  rest.  All 
men  were  about  alike  on  that  point 

A  returned  miner,  who  has  become  a 
cripple  for  life  by  reason  of  hardships 
endured  in  the  Klondike,  declares  that 
in  three  years  there  he  saw  over  two 
thousand  graves  made,  a  large  majority 
of  deaths  being  from  starvation.  He 
furthermore  claims  that  much  of  the  gold 
brought  into  this  country  does  not  repre- 
sent the  findings  of  returning  miners,  but 
has  been  confiscated  from  the  effects  of 
dead  miners. 

There  will  be  in  the  Klondike,  as 
everywhere  else,  provident  and  improvi- 
dent folk,  lucky  and  unlucky,  but  it  is 
hardly  a  hazard  to  prophesy  that  the  im- 
provident and  unlucky  will  far  outnum- 
ber the  others.  Yet  they  all  must  live, 
though  provisions  be  scarce.  Not  too 
soon,  therefore,  has  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  warning  that  it  will 
not  be  answerable  for  a  famine  in  the 
Klondike.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany declares  that  it  is  a  crime  to  en- 
courage men  to  go  to  the  Yukon  after 
the  first  of  August,  because  of  the  im- 


possibility of  obtaining  sufficient  provis- 
ions there  to  supply  the  demand.  Those 
best  informed  advise  no  one  to  go  who 
cannot  obtain  at  least  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
strong,  healthy  man  who  journeys  thither 
need  not  expect  to  return  in  like  vigor, 
let  alone  any  addition  to  his  wallet,  ex- 
cept he  be  without  tendencies  toward 
those  ills  peculiar  to  an  Arctic  climate 
and  to  a  miner's  life,  and  unless  he  have 
sufficitnt  supplies  to  carry  him  easily 
through  a  year  of  prospecting.  As  to 
the  prospecting  itself,  a  Chicago  girl  who 
went  to  Alaska  as  a  teacher  writes  that  ar- 
riving miners  will  find  every  foot  of  the  soil 
known  to  be  rich  in  gold  staked  off  and 
held  by  men  of  experience  who  have 
flocked  to  the  Klondike  from  other  min- 
ing points  ;  the  new  men  will  be  given  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  room  for  out- 
siders except  on  lands  yet  untried  or  in 
localities  which  the  old  hands  do  not  care 
to  work.  Again,  the  new  men  will  find 
the  weather  so  rigorous  as  to  prevent 
much  prospecting,  and  they  will  find  food 
and  lodging  so  scarce  and  so  high  that 
it  will  take  a  small  fortune  to  survive.  It 
seems  to  be  a  widespread  opinion  that 
many  of  the  new  men  will  have  paid 
the  price  of  their  gold  fever  to  the 
transportation  companies,  which  alone 
will  profit  by  the  misdirected  enterprise. 
Even  for  experienced  diggers  the  profits 
are  often  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses. 
True,  in  certain  claims  a  yield  from  a 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  pan  is 
obtained ;  but  the  metal  is  mined  slowly, 
in  a  small  way,  and  with  difficulty.  Our 
teacher  says:  "I  pity  the  people  who 
come  here  under  the  delusion  that  mining 
life  is  anything  comparable  with  what  it 
was  during  the  gold  excitement  in  Cali- 
fornia." During  the  brief  summer  in 
Alaska  the  ground  thaws  out  only  a  few 
inches,  while  the  rest  of  the  year  the  soil 
is  like  a  solid  rock — certainly  a  difference 
from  California.  Not  only  a  lack  of  sap- 
plies,  therefore,  but  also  climatic  con- 
ditions, forbid  the  Klondike  journey  to 
any  but  the  stoutest  and  strongest  Sum- 
mer is  almost  as  much  a  dreaded  season 
as  winter,  because  of  the  great  plague  of 
mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  horseflies.  These 
insects  are  huge  in  size  and  poignantly 
certain  in  bite.  Nets  and  gloves  are 
everywhere  in  evidence. 


Protestants  at  Providence 

By  Washington  Gladden 


IN  the  case  of  President  Andrews  the 
one  thing  to  be  desired  was  that  his 
associates  in  the  teaching  profession 
should  free  their  minds  about  it.  What 
the  opinion  of  high-minded  teachers  would 
be  could  scarcely  be  questioned.  If  the 
teaching  profession  is  to  ietain  its  rank 
and  influence,  such  performances  as  that 
lately  witnessed  at  Providence  must  be 
made  unpopular,  if  not  impossible.  The 
subject  is  one  on  which  teachers  cannot 
safely  be  silent.  Doubtless  there  are 
quarters  in  which  it  may  seem  hazardous 
for  them  to  lift  up  their  voices,  but  cour- 
ageous speaking  just  now  will  save  future 
trouble. 

It  was  not  essential  that  this  protest 
should  come  from  Brown  University ; 
but  it  could  come  from  no  better  place, 
and  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Brown  who  have  stood  up  to  chal- 
lenge the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  the 
policy  of  their  employers  and  governors 
have  put  the  whole  teaching  fraternity 
under  heavy  obligations.  It  is  beautiful 
to  see  how  a  plain  statement  like  theirs 
demolishes  at  one  stroke  the  defenses  be- 
hind which  the  unhappy  Board  of  Trustees 
had  taken  refuge.  The  revenues  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  handsomely  increased 
under  President  Andrews's  administration, 
and  if  they  are  now  inadequate  it  is  be- 
cause the  number  of  students  has  been 
nearly  trebled.  There  is  no  evidence, 
they  say,  that  gifts  to  the  University  have 
been  seriously  lessened  by  the  President's 
utterances;  the  University  has  always 
been  poor,  and  it  is  relatively  no  poorer 
now  than  it  always  has  been ;  nor  can  the 
unpopularity  of  Dr.  Andrews's  economic 
theories  have  had  any  extended  effect, 
since  it  was  only  a  year  ago  that  anybody 
knew  of  his  qualified  acceptance  of  what 
is  characterized  as  the  "  free-silver  heresy. " 
Other  causes  might  explain  the  meager 
benefactions  of  the  last  year. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  is  not  the  primary  ques- 
tion in  the  administration  of  a  college. 
There  have  been  colleges  that  were 
miserably  poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world, 
and  that  did  great  work  for  their  country 


and  humanity ;  but  there  has  never  been 
a  college  whose  teaching  was  dictated  by 
money  or  any  kind  of  material  power 
which  exerted  any  influence  or  kept  any- 
body's respect,  and  there  never  will  be. 
This  is  the  truth  which  the  protesting  pro- 
fessors drive  home  with  such  unflinching 
logic :  "  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
problematical  or  imaginary  addition  of  a 
certain  number  of  dollars ;  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  throughout  the  whole  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  University  the  deadening 
influence  of  known  or  suspected  repres- 
sion." No  wonder  these  honorable  men 
object  to  the  imputation  which  the  action 
of  their  governing  board  tends  to  fasten 
upon  every  one  of  them.  The  situation 
is  intolerable  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  forcing  that  fact 
upon  the  minds  of  their  employers.  Here 
are  words  which  should  be  memorable: 
"  Interested  in  the  most  obvious  manner 
in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion, more  anxious  than  any  others  can  be 
in  its  development  and  expansion,  we 
neveitheless  would  not  see  its  prosperity 
advanced,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  its 
real  prosperity  can  be  advanced,  by  pri- 
vate suppression  and  politic  compliance, 
for  we  are  convinced  that  the  life-blood  of 
a  university  is  not  money,  but  freedom." 

The  able  journalistic  apologists  of  the 
Trustees  appear  to  have  discovered  that 
this  contention  is  unanswerable,  for  they 
have  shifted  their  defense,  and  now  boldly 
assert  that  the  immorality  rather  than  the 
impolicy  of  the  President's  beliefs  is  the 
true  ground  of  his  enforced  resignation. 

The  doctrine  to  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  given  his  assent  involved,  it  is 
said,  a  frightful  spoliation  of  properties : 
the  Trustees  could  not  be  justified  in 
permitting  a  doctrine  to  be  taught  which 
must  result  in  wholesale  robbery.  Yet  it 
must  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  President 
Andrews,  in  common  with  most  of  the  six 
millions  of  American  citizens  who  voted  a 
year  ago  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  did 
not  intend  wholesale  robbery,  nor  believe 
that  it  would  be  the  result  of  the 
policy  they  approved.  They  did  net 
believe  that  debts  would  be  paid  in  fifty- 
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cent  dollars  ;  they  believed  that  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  this  nation  would  com- 
pel other  nations  to  adopt  the  same  policy, 
and  that  the  result  would  be  a  rapid  appre- 
ciation of  silver,  and  a  practical  restora- 
tion of  the  old  ratio.  That  may  have 
been  an  unfounded  expectation,  but  they 
are  entitled  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
belief,  when  we  pronounce  upon  the 
morality  of  their  teachings.  I  have  not 
been  convinced  of  the  validity  of  their 
reasoning,  nor  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
policy;  but  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
there  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  To  say  that  this  is  a  question 
upon  which  honest  men  cannot  differ  is 
to  indict  half  a  nation. 

It  is  not  upon  this  ground,  however, 
that  the  Trustees  of  Brown  University 
have  rested  their  case.    They  have  made 
it  entirely  clear  that  they  did  not  consider 
the  President's  beliefs  about  the  currency 
to  have  affected  his  character ;  they  did 
not  intimate  that  these  beliefs  were  neces- 
sarily harmful ;  they  only  represented  to 
him  that  the  effect  of  avowing  them  might 
be  to  lessen  the  gifts  to  the  University,  and 
therefore    desired  him  to   suppress  the 
utterance  of  them.     The  great  need  of 
the  University,  they   argue,   is  money ; 
money  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
hold  certain   opinions;  if  opinions  con- 
trary to  those  held  by  the  men  of  money 
are   expressed   by  the  President  of  the 
University,  we  shall  not  get  their  money  ; 
if,   therefore,   the   President   hold    such 
opinions,  let  him  keep  them  to  himself, 
for  the  University  must  have  money,  and 
the  duty  of  the  President  is  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  men  who  have  the  money  to  give. 
This  is  the  plea  ;  and  it  is  well  to  have 
it  so  clearly   made.    The  Trustees    of 
Brown  University  have  done  the  cause  of 
truth  a  great  service  in  bringing  this  issue 
so  distinctly  before  the  public  mind.  The 
question  is  one  that  must  be  confronted 
by  the  governing  board  of  every  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  this  land;  for  even 
institutions  supported  by  the  State  have 
the  same  problem,  in  a  little  different  form, 
to  face.     Especially,  however,  is  the  ques- 
tion urgent  in  all  institutions  which  depend 
upon  voluntary  gifts.     All  these  institu- 
tions need  money ;  their  trustees  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  need  it  very  badly ;  the 
question  which  they  must  now  consider  is 
just  how  much  they  are  willing  to  sacri- 


fice in  order  to  secure  it  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  question  for  college  trustees,  or 
college  presidents,  or  college  faculties  ;  it 
is  going  to  require  of  them  some  honest 
searchings  of  heart  and  some  careful  esti- 
mation of  the  values  committed  to  their 
charge.  For  if  this  country  is  to  be  safely 
guided  through  the  troublous  times  that 
are  now  directly  before  it,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  educated  men  to  say  a  good  many 
things  that  will  not  be  at  all  palatable  to 
some  of  those  who  have  money,  and  who 
are  quite  in  the  way  of  giving  it  to  col- 
leges. I  think  that  die  liberty  of  telling 
this  truth  is  worth  far  more  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  colleges,  than  all  the  possible 
endowments  of  the  multi-millionaires. 

It  is  not  the  colleges  alone  that  are 
affected  by  this  question.  The  churches 
are  touched  by  it  not  less  nearly.  The 
churches,  too,  are  supported  in  part  by 
many  men  who  do  not  like  to  have  all  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  applied  to  mod- 
ern industrial  and  social  conditions.  It 
is  easy  to  alienate  our  supporter.  And 
we  are  fain  to  think  much  of  the  good 
that  can  be  done  with  the  money  of  these 
men,  and  to  wonder  whether  we  should 
be  justified  in  offending  them.  A  little 
concession  and  compliance,  a  simple  will- 
ingness to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  when 
troublesome  responsibilities  thrust  them- 
selves before  us— is  not  this  the  wiser 
course  ?  Besides,  we  do  not  know  much 
about  these  questions — and  need  not 
know,  unless  we  choose!  And  by  just 
keeping  ourselves  in  proper  relations  with 
the  men  of  money,  and  putting  ourselves 
under  certain  slight  obligations  to  them, 
how  many  facilities  they  can  afford  us  of 
extending  our  work,  of  enlarging  our 
influence  1 

The  time  is  come  for  judgment  to  begin 
at  the  house  of  God.  Let  us  think  a 
little,  now  and  then,  dearly  beloved  breth- 
ren, of  the  good  that  we  can  do  by  being 
true  witnesses  for  God,  by  keeping  our 
souls  free  from  all  complicity  with  in- 
justice and  extortion.  Let  us  not  forget  • 
that  money  is  not  the  first  condition  of 
usefulness  in  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
Let  us  be  willing  to  see  church  revenues 
shrink  and  salaries  dwindle,  if  so  be  that 
the  weak  are  defended  against  the  strong 
and  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  is  es- 
tablished on  the  earth. 

Churches  and  colleges  are    standing 
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together  to-day  on  the  valley  of  decision. 
The  question  is  a  simple  one — whether 
the  things  of  the  spirit  are  worth  more 
than  the  things  of  sense ;  whether  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  pre- 
vail should  put  their  main  reliance  on  the 
weapons  that  are  carnal,  or  on  truth  and 
freedom.  We  know  what  the  Trustees  of 
Brown  University  think  about  it,  and 
what  twenty-four  men  of  the  Faculty  of 
that  University  think  about  it.  I  wish 
that  all  honest  men,  in  all  colleges,  and 
churches  too,  would  open  their  mouths 
and  tell  their  fellow-citizens  what  they 
think  about  it. 

I  am  going  to  hazard  my  reputation  as 
a  man  of  sane  mind  by  saying  that  to  me 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  college  should  fail, 
for  such  reasons  as  are  suggested  by  the 
Trustees  of  Brown  University,  of  secur- 
ing large  endowments,  that  it  should  be- 
come poorer,  relatively,  year  by  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  doing  more  and  more 
valiant  and  glorious  service  for  the  Nation 
and  for  humankind — drawing  to  itself  an 
increasing  number  of  the  best  students, 


awakening  in  them  a  higher  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm than  we  sometimes  see  in  our 
richest  colleges,  and  sending  them  forth 
to  take  up  a  kind  of  leadership  which  is 
greatly  needed  just  now  in  America. 
This  would  require,  of  course,  some  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  teaching  force ; 
but  there  are  men  to  whom  that  call  would 
not  be  unwelcome — men  who  clearly  un- 
derstand that  the  life  of  a  college  or  of  a 
church,  like  the  life  of  a  man,  "  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
[it]  possesseth  " — men  who  would  count 
it  all  joy  to  teach  in  the  plainest  rooms, 
and  to  live  as  frugally  as  German  pro- 
fessors live,  if-only  they  might  be  free  to 
speak  what  they  do  know  and  to  testify 
what  they  have  seen.  Perhaps  the  day 
is  coming  when  the  best  work  of  colleges 
can  be  done  only  by  those  which  are 
known  to  be  poor,  and  are  determined, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  to  keep  themselves 
poor.  If  that  day  should  come,  the  men 
who  would  have  the  least  reason  to  rejoice 
in  it  would  be  the  men  who  are  now  doing 
what  they  can  to  hasten  its  coming. 


The  Test  of  Character1 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you :  he  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous.— 
1  John  iiL,  7. 

SPIRITUAL  life  may  be  classified  in 
these  four  categories :  intellect,  sen- 
sibility, will,  and  conduct.  First, 
we  think  or  perceive;  secondly,  having 
perceived,  this  perception  arouses  certain 
motive  powers  within  us ;  thirdly,  under 
the  influence  of  these  motive  powers,  we 
resolve  what  we  shall  do;  and,  finally, 
under  this  resolution,  we  actually  do,  per- 
form, or  fulfill. 

A  boy  sees  an  apple  on  a  bough.  He 
says,  I  would  like  to  eat  that  apple;  I 
think  I  can ;  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  climb 
the  tree ;  and  finally  he  does  climb  the 
tree  and  get  the  apple.  Now,  he  cannot 
get  the  apple  unless  he  climbs  the  tree ; 
and  he  cannot  climb  the  tree  unless  he 
decides  to  climb  the  tree ;  and  he  cannot 
decide  to  climb  the  tree  unless  he  wants 
the  apple ;  and  he  cannot  want  the  apple 

1  Sermon  preached  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
Reported  stenoflraphically  by  Henry  Wlnans,  and  re- 
vised by  the  author. 


unless  he  knows  that  the  apple  is  there- 
First,  he  must  know ;  next,  he  must  feel ; 
thirdly,  he  must  resolve;  and,  finally,  he 
must  act ;  and  all  the  rest  goes  for  nothing 
unless  he  acts.  His  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  the  apple,  his  longing  to  eat  the 
apple,  his  courageous  resolve  that  he  will 
climb  the  tree  and  pluck  the  apple,  go 
for  nothing,  unless  he  actually  does  climb 
the  tree. 

We  all  recognize  this  in  the  general 
sphere  of  life.  Business  men  perceive  it 
in  business.  What  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  business  ?  First,  that  a  man  have 
good  business  judgment.  He  must  have 
what  men  call  a  business  head.  If  he 
has  not  that,  he  will  not  succeed.  But 
a  good  business  head  is  not  enough; 
he  must  have  interest  in  the  business. 
You  say  to  your  boy,  "  You  might  make  a 
good  business  man  if  you  would  only  be- 
stir yourself ;  you  have  the  capacity,  but 
you  do  not  care ;  you  are  indifferent."  A 
good  business  man  must  have  a  business 
enthusiasm.     But  he  may  have  these,  and 
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yet  he  may  have  a  weak  will  and  a  poor 
performance.  If  he  has  ever  so  good 
judgment,  and  if  when  he  is  talking  in 
the  parlor  he  has  ever  so  much  enthusi- 
asm for  business,  if  in  the  morning  he  is 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late  at 
the  office,  and  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  early  in  getting  away  in  the  after- 
noon, he  is  not  going  to  make  a  good 
business  man.  All  the  elements  must 
enter  in.  He  must  have  the  judgment  to 
perceive,  the  enthusiasm  to  inspire,  the 
will  to  resolve,  and  he  must  act  on  that 
will.  And,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  meas- 
ure every  one  by  the  act.  We  measure 
men,  not  by  what  they  say  they  believe, 
not  by  what  they  say  they*  feel,  not  by 
what  they  say  they  are  going  to  do,  but 
by  what  they  do.     That  is  the  test 

It  is  no  less  the  test  in  religion.  We 
must  have  the  intellect  to  perceive — that 
is  the  creed  ;  the  emotion  to  act — that  is 
the  sensibilities ;  the  resolve — that  is  the 
formulation  of  the  decision,  the  choice 
between  conflicting  desires  ;  and,  finally, 
we  must  act  We  measure  all  ethical  life 
in  this  way.  A  group  of  men  are  sitting 
before  a  fireplace,  and  one  reads  the  story 
of  the  horrible  atrocities  in  Turkey.  The 
first  man  says,  "  I  do  not  believe  it ;  the 
newspapers  are  great  liars  ;  these  are  sen- 
sational reports;  it  is  not  possible  that 
even  a  Turk  could  do  these  things."  And 
the  second  man  says, "  I  do  believe  it ;  the 
testimony  has  been  so  uniform,  it  has 
come  from  so  many  quarters,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  disbelieve  it  But 
what  is  the  use  of  harrowing  up  your  feel- 
ings about  it  ?  I  am  not  going  to  read  those 
accounts,  and  if  I  do  I  am  not  going  to 
disturb  myself  about  them ;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done."  The  third  man  says, 
"  Something  ought  to  be  done  "  (and  he  is 
very  clear  that  somebody  else  ought  to  do 
it) ;  "  Great  Britain  ought  to  interfere,  Rus- 
sia ought  to  interfere,  Congress  ought  to 
pass  some  resolutions,  a  relief  committee 
ought  to  be  organized,  the  churches 
ought  to  send  money."  And  meanwhile 
the  fourth  man  turns  around  to  the  table, 
and  without  saying  anything  he  writes 
a  letter  to  his  Congressman  :  •'  Dear  Sir : 
Cannot  you  introduce  some  resolutions 
expressive  of  American  sympathy  for  the 
distressed  Armenians  ?"  And  then  he  takes 
out  of  his  pocket  a  blank  check,  fills  it  up, 
an<J  ggnfls  it  off  to  the  Relief  Committee, 


Which  of  those  four  has  been  the  right 
man? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  truth  is  an  essential  part  of 
religious  life.  Those  of  us  who  are  ac- 
counted as  objecting  to  creeds  object  to 
them,  not  because  they  involve  a  clear 
conception  of  religion,  but  because  the 
creed  stops  thinking.  We  are  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  agnostic  who 
says  all  talk  about  God  is  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal.  We  hold  that  men 
ought  to  wrestle  with  the  great  problems 
of  the  divine  government ;  they  ought  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  questions, 
Who  is  God  ?  and  What  is  the  Bible  ?  and 
What  is  the  nature  of  Christ  ?  and  What 
is  the  nature  of  man  ?  But  they  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  to  take  anything  that 
men  thought  on  this  subject  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  in  the  fourth  century, 
or  in  the  first  century,  as  final  and  con- 
clusive. They  are  themselves  to  think 
upon  the  subject  This  thinking  is  vital 
and  essential;  men  are  made  by  their 
thoughts;  the  thoughts  are  the  founda- 
tions on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  life  is 
built  up.  Teach  men  that  God  leaves 
them  in  a  state  of  beatific,  unconscious 
existence,  indifferent  to  what  goes  on  in 
the  world,  and  that  heaven  is  a  state  of 
unconscious  existence,  with  all  passion, 
all  desire,  all  life  taken  out  of  it — in  other 
words,  put  Brahma  for  God  and  Nirvana 
for  heaven — and  you  will  rock  the  great 
Hindu  populations  into  a  sleep.  If  you 
would  awaken  them  from  that  sleep,  and 
put  in  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph 
and  the  railroad,  the  firsUthing  you  must 
do  is  to  put  God  in  place  of  Brahma,  and 
heaven  in  place  of  Nirvana,  and  eternal 
life  in  place  of  an  eternal  sleep.  Or, 
teach  men  that  God  is  an  Allah  who  does 
not  care  for  anything  except  his  own 
special  people ;  a  God  who  is  a  man  of 
war,  a  God  who  is  cruel  and  vengeful,  a 
God  who  has  made  laws  but  has  no  love, 
and  you  will  have  in  their  faith  for  the 
Deity  an  impersonated  fate,  and  in  prac- 
tice all  the  fanatical,  persecuting  spirit 
which  was  seen  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
that  was  the  conception  of  Jehovah,  which 
was  seen  in  Ireland  when  Cromwell  had 
that  conception  of  Jehovah,  which  was 
seen  in  Canaan  when  the  Israelites  had 
that  conception  of  Jehovah,  and  which  is 
§een  to-day  in  Turkey  with  {he  Kurds  fed 
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on  that  conception  of  Allah.  You  cannot 
have  a  people  under  a  cruel  God  and  have  a 
kindly  people.  The  creed  makes  the  man. 
According  as  he  thinks,  so  will  he  be. 

But  the  creed  alone  is  not  enough.  The 
perception  of  the  truth  must  be  followed 
with  a  love  for  the  truth.  When  the  truth 
has  been  seen,  the  will  must  pursue  it. 
That  is  the  difference  between  belief  and 
faith.  Belief,  theology  tells  us,  is  not 
intellectual;  it  is  belief  with  the  heart 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Why,  it  means 
that  kind  of  belief  which  has  taken  hold 
of  the  sensibilities  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
lect. You  belong,  I  will  suppose,  to  the 
modern  school  of  theology.  You  wonder 
at  the  old  Puritan  conception  of  a  hard 
and  rigorous  God.  You  are  half  inclined 
to  thank  God  that  you  are  not  as  other 
men  are,  and  especially  that  you  are  not 
as  those  old  Puritans  and  the  old  Phari- 
sees that  preceded  them.  For  your  part, 
you  believe  that  God  is  love.  You 
believe  that  he  is  infinite  in  mercy  ;  you 
believe  that  he  counts  all  men  his 
children  ;  you  believe  that  he  takes  them 
all  in  his  arms  to  bless  them ;  you  believe 
that  he  is  the  Father  of  the  whole  human 
race.  And  you  think,  perhaps,  that  you 
are  better  for  so  thinking.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  better  or  worse.  For 
to  believe  that  God  is  love  and  not  to  love 
him  is  worse  than  not  to  know  that  God 
is  love  and  not  to  love  him.  It  is  idle  for 
the  pulpit  to  present  a  God  that  is  unlov- 
ing and  unlovable,  and  then  insist  on  the 
duty  of  loving  him.  The  heart  cannot 
respond  to  an  unlovely  God.  But  if  you 
have  sat  in  these  pews  (and  some  of  you 
have  for  nearly  half  a  century),  and  have 
heard  the  love  of  God  presented  as  never 
before  since  the  days  of  Paul  was  that 
love  presented  by  human  lips,  and  have 
learned  to  believe  that  God  is  love  in 
your  heart  of  hearts — no,  in  your  head  of 
heads,  excuse  me — and  then  go  out  into 
life  not  loving  him,  what  judgment  will 
you  write  against  yourself  ?  We  believe 
that  we  are  immortal.  We  are  sorry  at 
least,  possibly  indignant,  with  the  agnos- 
tic who  does  not  believe  in  immortality. 
We  are  sorry,  perhaps  we  are  jndignant, 
with  the  philosophy  which  represents 
men  as  animals,  and  this  life  as  the  whole 
life,  and  the  coffin  the  end.  We  shrink 
back  with  horror  from  the  declaration  of 
Mjgh  ft  wan  as  John  Morley,  that  when 


the  body  drops  down  into  the  black  and 
horrible  grave  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
life  beyond.  But  are  we  living  as  though 
we  were  immortal?  Are  we  stirred  to  our 
depths  by  the  things  that  are  not  seen  and 
are  eternal,  or  stirred  to  our  depths  by  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  are  transitory  ? 
Are  we  seeking  after  righteousness  and 
peace  and  justice  and  goodness  and  truth, 
or  are  we  emulating  our  neighbors  and 
seeking  as  hard  as  they  after  dress  and 
society  and  money  and  position?  For 
our  beliefs  will  rise  up  in  the  Last  Day 
and  condemn  us  if  they  have  had  no 
power  to  awaken  our  sensibilities. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  men 
are  so  afraid  of  as  religious  enthusiasm. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  it  If  there  is 
an  election  pending,  all  those  who  have 
any  interest  in  the  election  set  to  work  to 
create  enthusiasm.  They  write  articles 
in  the  newspapers,  make  speeches  on  the 
platform,  organize  military  a,nd  semi- 
military  companies,  plan  barbecues,  scat- 
ter tracts.  Their  aim  is  to  make  one  half 
of  the  people  believe  that  if  the  other  half 
of  the  people  carry  the  election  the  United 
States  will  go  to  pieces.  They  want 
to  create  an  enthusiasm  of  fear  and  an 
enthusiasm  of  hope,  and  for  the  three  or 
four  days  before  the  election  if  you  read 
the  papers  on  either  side  you  are  sure  the 
other  side  has  not  a  chance.  For  the  aim 
in  politics  is  to  create  a  political  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  so  in  business.  For  my  own 
part,  in  my  business  relations,  I  would  a 
great  deal  rather  have  a  man  who  is 
enthusiastic  and  not  sound  in  judgment, 
than  a  man  who  is  sound  in  judgment  and 
has  not  any  enthusiasm.  And  I  will  tell 
you  why.  If  he  has  enthusiasm,  I  can 
educate  his  judgment ;  but  if  he  has  only 
judgment,  I  have  never  yet  found  a  way 
of  kindling  his  enthusiasm.  We  want 
enthusiasm  in  politics,  we  want  enthusi- 
asm in  business ;  but  we  are  afraid  of  it 
in  religion. 

Now  why  ?  I  wonder — I  will  not  say 
at  you,  I  will  not  say  at  the  church  at 
large — I  wonder  at  myself  that  I  can  really 
believe,  as,  God  helping  me,  I  do  believe, 
that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  in 
the  presence  of  which  we  all  are  standing, 
the  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  that  fills  all  this  universe 
with  Himself  and  manifests  Himself  in  a 
thousand  blazing  worlds  out  of  ft?  very 
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extremity,  and  far  beyond  the  extremity, 
of  our  vision — that  this  Being  is  a  Being 
whose  love  is  as  great  as  his  presence 
and  his  power  and  his  wisdom,  that  his 
pity  for  his  poor,  suffering,  sin-sick  chil- 
dren was  so  great  that  he  came  down  on 
the  earth  and  walked  in  human  form 
among  men,  that  he  wept  our  tears, 
shared  our  struggles,  took  on  him  our 
ignorance,  suffered  the  burden  of  our 
sins,  and  all  that  he  might  relieve  me 
from  sin  and  tears  and  suffering — I  won- 
der that  I  can  talk  of  it  without  having 
my  eyes  full  of  tears  and  my  heart  so  beat- 
ing that  my  lips  break  down  in  utterance. 
Oh,  if  we  did  believe  we  should  not  be 
coldi 

And  yet  this  creed  and  this  enthusiasm 
are  all  means  to  an  end,  and  come  to  noth- 
ing unless  they  lay  hold  on  the  will  and 
control  it.  For  the  citadel  of  the  soul  is 
in  the  will,  and  the  man  is  not  what  he 
thinks — for  he  may  stop  there ;  not  as  he 
feels — for  he  may  stop  there  ;  but  as  he 
purposes,  resolves,  and  does.  That  is  the 
consummation  and  the  completion  of  his 
life,  and  all  else  is  for  that,  leads  up  to 
that,  and  is  as  nothing  save  as  that  issues 
from  the  rest.  The  will  is  the  citadel. 
The  will  determines  the  course  and  cur- 
rent of  the  life.  The  will  makes  the  man 
what  he  is. 

So  it  is  to  the  will  that  Christ  always  ap- 
peals. When  the  rich  young  ruler  runs 
to  him,  kneeling,  eager,  earnest,  Christ 
says  to  him,  Wilt  thou  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ?  Go  sell  what  thou  hast,  sub- 
mit to  the  same  conditions  the  rest  of  us 
have  submitted  to,  be  poor  as  we  are  poor, 
then  join  our  fellowship.  Do  you  care 
enough  for  our  companionship  to  do  what 
we  have  done  ?  The  poor  Israelite  stands 
before  Him  in  the  synagogue.  He  says 
to  him,  Stretch  out  thy  hand.  If  the  man 
had  said,  I  cannot,  he  would  not  have 
been  cured.  He  meets  the  poor  man  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  fastens  his  eyes 
upon  him,  and  says,  Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole?  Every  miracle  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  is  co-operative  with  some 
act  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  cured.  That 
is  faith.  Faith,  not  merely  knowing; 
faith,  not  merely  feeling ;  faith  knowing 
and  feeling,  but  also  resolving  and  acting. 
The  will  is  the  citadel.  This  is  the  real 
measure  of  life.  "  Let  no  man  deceive 
you,"  says  John :  "  he  that  doeth  righteous- 


ness is  righteous."  As  though  men  were 
deceiving  1  And  in  very  truth  they  have 
been  deceiving  through  all  these  centu- 
ries; deceiving  others,  deceiving  them- 
selves. So  in  the  Old  Testament  time 
there  were  hundreds  of  men  teaching,  If 
you  go  to  the  temple,  if  you  support  the 
priest,  if  you  offer  sacrifice,  that  will  do 
in  lieu  of  righteousness ;  and  the  prophets 
had  to  say  over  and  over  again,  No,  it  is 
not  true.  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness 
is  righteous."  "  What  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee  ?  Do  justly,  love  mercy, 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God,  cease  to  do 
evil,  learn  to  do  well."  Over  and  over 
again  the  prophets  had  to  repeat  this  mes- 
sage. In  the  mediaeval  ages  came  again 
the  same  necessity.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  taught,  cer- 
tainly educated  and  intelligent  theologians 
never  taught,  that  men  could  buy  their  way 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  paying  for  in- 
dulgences ;  but  the  common  people  under- 
stood that  they  could  go  on  with  their  sin, 
their  pleasures,  their  life,  and  could  help  to 
build  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  and  that  would 
pass  them  into  heaven.  What  strange, 
ignorant  people  those  old  Jews  were  !  and 
what  a  superstition  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences was  !  But  have  you  never  heard 
the  same  in  a  Protestant  pulpit  ?  Have 
you  never  heard  it  said  substantially,  If  I 
simply  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  and 
suffered  for  me,  then  I  am  brought  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  I  can  do  as  I 
please  ?  Have  you  never  had  in  your  own 
thought  the  notion  that  we  are  saved,  not 
by  being  helped  to  be  righteous,  but  by 
having  something  that  takes  the  place  of 
righteousness?  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world,  suffered,  taught,  died,  not  that 
we  might  be  saved  without  righteousness, 
but  that  we  might  be  made  righteous  in 
thought,  in  sensibility,  in  will,  in  life 
"  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right- 
eous."   And  no  one  else. 

Men  in  the  church  hear  a  sermon,  and 
say,  Yes,  that  is  right  Reverence,  wilt 
thou  obey  God  ?  Reverence  says,  Yes,  I 
will  obey  God.  Faith,  wilt  thou  obey 
God  ?  Faith  says,  Yes,  I  will  obey  God 
Hope,  wilt  thou  obey  God?  Hope  says, 
Yes,  I  will  obey  God.  And  the  man  says, 
I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  Christ's  man;  and 
then  he  goes  out  But  on  Monday  morn- 
ing he  asks  Acquisitiveness,  Wilt  thou 
obey  God  ?  and  Acquisitiveness  says,  No, 
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I  will  not  obey  God;  and  he  goes  out 
into  society,  and  Approbativeness  says, 
Oh,  no,  I  am  going  to  obey  society ;  and 
he  says  to  Ambition  in  politics,  Wilt  thou 
obey  God  ?  and  Ambition  says,  Ob,  no,  I 
am  a  successful  politician,  I  am  going  to 
obey  the  machine.  The  man  is  not  a 
Christian  ;  he  has  not  got  yet  the  surren- 
der of  the  whole  soul  to  God ;  he  is  not 
Christ's  man. 

You  have  come  in  here,  perhaps,  this 
morning,  my  friend,  knowing  that  you  are 
a  sinner ;  perhaps  in  discouragement  and 
in  despair  of  yourself ;  perhaps  you  will 
say,  I  cannot  be  a  Christian,  I  do  not  "be- 
lieve in  the  Trinity,  I  do  not  believe  in 
Atonement,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  of  these  things — I  cannot 
be  a  Christian ;  or  perhaps  you  say,  I 
cannot  be  a  Christian,  I  have  no  feeling, 
my  heart  is  like  a  load  of  ice.  How  about 
that  will  of  yours?  Wilt  thou  be  made 
who!e  ?  Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
pride?     Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the 


passions,  of  the  approbativeness,  of  the 
selfishness  ?  If  you  do — how  much  ?  I 
can  help  you;  your  friends  can  help; 
your  God  can  help  you ;  but  neither  pas- 
tor, nor  friend,  nor  God  can  act  for  you. 
Rise  up,  take  a  grip  on  life,  say,  God 
helping  me,  I  will  do  the  thing  he  calls 
me  to  do,  I  will  be  the  man  he  calls  me 
to  be  ;  and  in  that  act  and  in  that  hour 
you  open  the  door  and  he  comes  in  to 
you.  Christ  never  once  measured  a  man 
by  what  he  thought  or  by  what  he  felt ; 
he  always  measured  men  by  what  they 
willed- and  purposed  and  by  what  they 
did.  Are  you  ready  to  say,  I  will  trans- 
act my  business  in  my  store  and  my 
office  as  Christ  would  if  he  were  in  my 
office  ?  You  have  a  quarrel  with  a  friend : 
are  you  ready  to  say,  I  will  look  in  the 
New  Testament  and  see  how  Christ  ad- 
vised men  to  settle  their  quarrels,  and  I 
will  settle  mine  in  that  way  if  I  can? 
That  is  the  question.  You  believe  in 
God — that  is  your  creed.  You  reverence 
God — that  is  your  worship.  Do  you  obey 
God  ?    The  answer  to  that  is  your  life. 
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THERE  have  recendy  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  articles  and  letters 
which  impress  me  as  invaluable 
both  in  subject  and  treatment.  They 
have  been  concerned  with  the  children  ; 
with  various  aspects  of  their  training, 
with  the  literature  best  fitted  to  their  high- 
est development  One  of  these  articles 
is  a  contribution  to  The  Home  Club, 
and  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  a 
paper  in  the  "  Journal  of  Pedagogy  "  for 
December,  189S,  written  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Thurber.  The  gist  of  this  paper  is  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  English  used  by 
our  children  does  not  rest  with  the  teach- 
ers of  the  schools,  bat  with  the  home. 

This  is  a  most  vital  truth,  too  apt  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  average  busy  Ameri- 
can. When  parents  send  their  children 
to  school,  they  often  expect  far  too  much 
of  the  teachers.  During  the  plastic  years 
of  infancy  and  childhood  the  children  have 
perhaps  lived  in  homes  where  grammati- 
cal rules  were  habitually  disregarded. 
They  have  no  sooner  learned  to  talk  than 


double  negatives,  words  such  as  '.'  ain't " 
or  "hain't,"  "hadn't  ought,"  " it  don't," 
"he  don't,"  "you  wasn't,"  etc.,  not  to 
mention  slang  words,  have  become  their 
stock  vocabulary.  Hours  out  of  school, 
evenings,  early  mornings,  are  subject  to 
the  same  influences.  What  can  the 
teacher  do  to  counteract  these  pernicious 
influences?  That  he  can  do  very  little  is 
proved  by  the  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  culture  and  education  have  never 
been  able  to  conquer  the  habits  acquired 
in  childhood.  How  often  we  hear  faults 
of  structure  and  of  abbreviation,  slipshod, 
careless  enunciation,  even  in  the  pulpit  1 
Only  this  last  winter  I  heard  a  famous 
Southern  orator  lecture,  and  make  use  of 
"  he  don't,"  and  many  other  inexcusable 
blunders.  When  these  blunders  are  so 
distressingly  common,  not  only  among 
those  of  the  mercantile  class,  or  among 
those  whose  advantages  of  culture  have 
been  limited,  but  even  among,  professional 
men,  men  who  have  enjoyed  collegiate 
training,  does  it  not  prove  that  there  is 
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urgent  need  of  reform  ?  Over  the  mis- 
takes of  a  man  of  little  or  no  education 
we  cast  the  mantle  of  a  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic charity;  but  the  offenses  against 
good  taste  which  the  man  of  culture  (?) 
commits  ought  to  be  viewed  with  impa- 
tience. In  a  country  peculiarly  favored 
with  the  best  schools  and  colleges,  every 
one  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  technicalities  of  English 
grammar;  failing  these  advantages,  he, 
by  means  of  the  books  ,  within  his  reach 
at  all  times,  has  companionship  with  the 
best  writers,  whose  style  is  the  surest  and 
safest  guide ;  why,  then,  is  the  language 
which  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  aver- 
age American  so  deplorable  an  example 
of  failure  to  regard  the  simplest  rules  of 
structure  and  abbreviation  ?  The  people 
of  the  United  States  lead  the  world  in  so 
many  ways ;  why,  then,  be  behind  other 
nations  in  the  use  of  that  glorious 
"  mother  tongue  "  which  is  our  most  pre- 
cious heritage  from  the  past  ? 

I  am  a  patriotic  American,  and  I  will 
strenuously  fight  against  much  of  the 
criticism  hurled  at  us  by  foreigners. 
There  is,  for  instance,  little  justice  in  the 
conventional  criticism  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  our  "  nasal  twang."  Some 
Canadians — many  of  them,  in  fact — have 
this  twang  far  more  and  in  a  much  more 
disagreeable  form  than  even  the  Down- 
East  Yankee.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fling 
back  any  criticism  on  the  different  dia- 
lects and  perversions  of  the  Queen's 
English  in  the  various  counties  of  Eng- 
land. But  my  point  is  this  :  Blunders  of 
speech  among  educated  people  are  far 
more  common  in  the  United  States  than 
they  should  be.  Dean  Alford  says :  "  The 
language  of  a  people  is  no  trifle.  The 
national  mind  is  reflected  in  the  national 
speech.  If  the  way  in  which  men  express 
their  thoughts  is  slipshod  and  mean,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  their  thoughts 
themselves  to  escape  being  the  same.  .  .  . 
Every  important  feature  in  a  people's 
language  is  reflected  in  its  character  and 
history." 

That  word  "  slipshod  "  expresses  so  well 
the  characteristics  of  our  national  speech. 
We  err,  not  because  we  do  not  know  bet- 
ter, but  because  we  are  careless  and  do 
not  stop  to  think. 

There  is  great  charm  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  words,  of  their  origin,  their 


different  changes  in  the  progress  of  time, 
of  the  subtle  and  delicate  shades  of  mean- 
ings in  them.  A  study  of  pronunciation, 
of  emphasis  and  stress  on  syllables,  is  also 
of  much  interest  and  value.  But  many 
people  who  take  pleasure  in  such  study 
find,  when  they  begin  to  talk,  that  they 
are  betrayed  into  many  mistakes  simply 
because  of  carelessness.  I  have  heard  a 
man  argue  for  half  an  hour  about  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place, and  of  the  word  " drama"  or 
"  Diana,"  who,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, was  twice  guilty  of  using  a  double 
negative  I  I  shall  never  forget  that  one 
of  my  teachers  once  called  me  up  to  his  \ 
desk  and  asked  me  to  read  aloud  from 
the  blackboard,  u  Did  you  or  did  you 
not  ?"  I  read  it,  puttiogin  the  •'  j "  as  many 
of  us  usually  do  when  we  speak  quickly, 
making  it  "did  jew  or  did  jew  not?*' 
That  teacher  was  an  expert  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  under  his  guidance  we  enjoyed 
many  fascinating  excursions  into  the  wide 
realms  of  words,  "  chasing  a  panting  syl- 
lable through  time  and  space,  starting  it 
at  home  and  hunting  it  in  the  dark,  to 
Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  Ark." 
And  yet  when  that  teacher  conversed  with 
us  upon  familiar  terms  he  was  guilty  of 
many  and  many  an  error  in  grammar 
which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
correct  in  writing.  O  consistency,  thou 
art  a  jewel ! 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  public  atten- 
tion is  being  called  more  and  more  to  the 
necessity  of  careful  and  correct  speech. 
Articles  in  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
The  Outlook,  and  elsewhere  are  favorable 
signs.  Reforms  must  begin  with  the  chil- 
dren. Vices  of  language  as  well  as  of 
conduct  can  be  uprooted  so  much  more 
easily  before  habits  become  established. 
If  the  home  life  is  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
child  hears  only  refined  and  correct  Eng- 
lish from  his  earliest  years,  there  is  little 
danger  that  any  one  outside  will  iofluence 
him  to  his  harm.  A  certain  little  boy  I 
know  had  never  heard  in  his  home  any 
abbreviation  but  "  isn't "  for  is  not, 
"  hasn't "  for  has  not,  "  doesn't "  for  does 
not,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  he  had 
been  even  warned  in  regard  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  incorrect  abbreviations.  One 
day  while  playing  with  a  friend  he  heard 
the  word  "  ain't"  (By  the  way,  our  Eng- 
lish critics  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
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word  came  to  us  directly  from  the  mother 
country,  and  is  still  in  u*e  there.)  Of« 
course  he  imitated  his  friend  when  he 
came  home.  Every  child  is  imitative. 
That  is  the  way  he  grows  and  develops. 
His  mother  simply  said,  "Never  use 
that  word."  "Why?"  And  she  tojd 
him.  The  next  day  the  mother  used  the 
word  hoping  he  would  notice  it.  Quick 
as  a  flash  he  exclaimed,  "You  said 
*  ain't '  then,  mamma."  "  Why,  so  I  did. 
I  mustn't  do  it  again,  must  I  ?"  A  few 
days  after  that  the  word  was  used  again 
by  the  boy.  But  when  his  mother  looked 
up,  ready  to  administer  a  reproof,  she 
caught  a  mischievous  look  in  the  boy's 
eyes.  Then  he  laughed  outright.  "I 
said  that  on  purpose,  mamma,  to  see  if 
you  would  notice  it." 

It  is  by  training  the  observing  faculty 
that  we  accomplish  wonders  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  If  a  child  once 
attains  to  the  point  of  noticing  mistakes  in 
others — not  at  all  in  the  critical,  carping 
spirit,  for  that  is  indeed  to  be  deplored,  but 
in  the  same  way  as  he  notices  the  shape  of 
a  man's  nose,  or  the  expression  of  his 
eyes,  or  sees  that  a  rose  is  red  and  a  dan- 
delion yellow-^-he  himself  is  safe.  I  re- 
member once  overhearing  a  talk  between 
a  lady  and  a  bright,  clever  girl,  who  at 
school  had  made  a  study  of  words,  and 
somewhat  prided  herself  on  her  freedom 
from  the  use  of  slipshod  English.  The 
lady  said :  "  What  a  strange  expression 
that  is, '  Thinks  says  I.'  "  "  Why,"  said  the 
young  girl,  "  I  never  heard  it.  It's  an 
impossible  expression." 

The  lady  did  not  say,  "  Why,  you  your- 
self sometimes  use  it,"  but  she  said, 
"  Listen  to  others  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  think." 

I  was  told  that  the  next  day  the  young 

girl  came  to  her  kind  critic.    "  Mrs, , 

I  not  only  heard  Edith  Parks  say  *  Thinks 
says  I,'  but  I  heard  myself  say  it !  I  was 
so  surprised." 

Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  she  never 
heard  herself  say  it  again  ? 

Let  us  cultivate  this  glorious  faculty  of 
observation  in  our  children.  Let  us  cul- 
tivate it  in  ourselves.  Not  in  the  critical, 
superior  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  of  enthusiasm  for  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  worthy.  Let  us  observe  not 
only  the  defects  of  speech  but  its  beau- 
ties, as  we  should  notice  the  hue  of  the 


flowers,  the  forms  of  trees,   the   sunset 
glow  in  the  western  sky. 

I  have  a  boy  of  eight  Of  course  I 
am  looking  forward  to  his  future — where 
he  will  be  educated,  what  career  will  be 
his  choice.  I  value  a  college  education 
very  highly.  I  value  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
treasures  of  thought  and  of  expression  in 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German,  the 
French,  can  never  be  fully  revealed  by 
even  the  best  translations.  But  I  say  in 
all  sincerity  that  I  would  prefer  that  my 
boy  should  never  know  a  word  of  Greek 
or  Latin  or  Italian  or  German,  that  he 
should  never  have  the  peculiar  joy  of  read- 
ing Homer  or  Dante  or  Goethe  or  Plato 
in  the  languages  which  they  used  with  so 
much  power  and  charm,  if  in  his  devotion 
to  these  fascinating  studies  he  should  be 
tempted  to  neglect  the  correct  speaking 
and  writing  of  English.  English  should 
stand  first  always. 

Though  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Thurber 
says,  that  "the  vast  complex  of  influences 
which  affect  the  character  environ  the 
child  before  his  school  age,"  I  think 
teachers' should  try  very  hard  indeed  to 
have  more  oversight  of  the  speech  of  the 
children  in  their  care.  If  the  home  influ- 
ences are  not  what  they  should  be,  it  is 
essential  that  the  school  influences  should 
be.  Even  if  it  take  time  to  correct  vul- 
garisms in  speech,  it  should  be  done.  Let 
there  be  fewer  recitations,  less  rage  of 
competition,  less  crowding  of  studies. 
Let  me  cite  an  instance  of  a  bright  little 
boy  of  my  acquaintance  whose  teacher 
evidently  had  never  corrected  him  when 
speaking,  and  evidently  the  home  influ- 
ences had  not  been  good.  Tnis  boy  of 
ten  was  playing  with  a  boy  of  seven 
whose  mother  did  not  think  him  physi- 
cally strong  enough  to  bear  as  yet  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  school  life. 
Finally  the  boy  of  ten  began  to  crow  over 
the  boy  of  seven,  saying :  "  Funny  you 
can't  spell  that  word  in  that  book !  You 
had  ought  to  go  to  school.  It  ain't  a 
hard  word  to  spell.  Why,  I  can  spell 
enough  sight  harder  words  'an  that.  I 
wish  you  could  hear  'urn.  I  study  gog- 
raphy  an'  grammer.  You  don't  know 
nothing  'bout  'rithmetic,  I  'spose.  You 
wasn't  ever  at  school."  And  so  on.  I 
heard  many  expressions  which  were  far 
from   being  good    English,     And    even 
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though  the  range  of  expression  on  the, 
lips  of  the  boy  of  seven  was  somewhat 
limited,  he  was  guilty  of  none  of  the  slips 
which  spoiled  the  speech  of  his  com- 
panion. Finally  he  himself  lost  patience 
and  exclaimed:  "Well,  even  if  I  don't 
know  about  arithmetic,  I  say  you  weren't 
instead  of  you  wasn't.  Why  do  you  say  it?" 

"Why  ain't  it  right?" 

"  Because  it  isn't." 

I  felt  tempted  to  tell  the  poor  neglected 
child  that  he  should  learn  a  few  things 
about  the  structure  of  his  own  language 
before  he  could  consider  himself  so  won- 
derful a  scholar  1  Much  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  daily  assails  our  ears  is  made 
up,  not  only  of  mistakes,  but  of  slang. 
This  is  a  subject  which  would  lead  us  far, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  But  I 
would  just  like  to  suggest  that  altogether 
too  much  of  the  fiction  of  the  day — that 
published  even  in  the  "  Century,"  in 
"  Harper's,"  in  the  "  Youth's  Companion," 
and  in  other  excellent  periodicals — is  far 
too  realistic.  At  least  it  gives  the  dialect 
of  the  common  people  too  exclusively. 
Many  youthful  readers  who  are  easily 
influenced  are  injured  very  much  by  this 
fiction.  The  antidote  to  much  of  the 
"  chatter  that  assails  "  is  to  be  found  in 


what  Matthew  Arnold  called  the  best  that 
has  been  said  and  thought  in  the  world. 
That  best  is  not  to  be  found  often  in  the 
stories  which  the  editors  publish  in  order 
to  be  popular  and  cater  to  the  crowd. 

Slang,  therefore,  should  be  noticed  and 
corrected  in  the  children. 

The  importance  of  distinct  enunciation 
should  also  receive  emphasis.  Let  us 
have  more  care,  not  only  in  the  selection 
of  words,  in  their  correct  pronunciation, 
but  also  in  giving  each  syllable  its  full 
sound.  It  is  not  only  the  small  boys  and 
girls  who  in  this  respect  are  careless  and 
hasty.  Older  people  leave  off  their  "g's," 
say  "um"  instead  of  "them,"  clip  off 
words  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  and  cut 
off  the  final  sounds.1  Then  the  beauty 
of  modulating  the  voice,  not  keeping  it 
always  upon  the  same  key  I  Let  the  con- 
tralto tones  occasionally  come  out  in  beau- 
tiful and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  soprano. 
Children  can  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
voice  without  making  them  self-conscious. 
Here,  as  in  every  case,  good  models  are 
essential.  Teachers  and  parents  should 
watch  themselves  and  watch  the  children. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  high  aims  of  life 
to  cultivate  refined,  correct,  and  beautiful 
speech. 


Robert  Jeffery :   A  Famous  Castaway 

By  Forrest  Crissey 


WHILE  no  hero  of  history  or 
fiction  will  ever  become  half  as 
dear  to  the  boyish  heart  as 
Robinson  Crusoe,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose 
strange  adventures  on  the  lonely  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez  furnished  Daniel 
Defoe  with  the  basis  of  his  wonderful 
romance,  was  the  only  castaway  who 
passed  through  similar  terrors  and  suffer- 
ings. Buried  in  the  musty  records  of 
England's  Admiralty  Office  are  many  nar- 
ratives which  are  scarcely  less  thrilling 
than  Defoe's  fascinating  account  of  poor 
Crusoe's  imaginary  experiences,  and  have 
the  additional  charm  of  actuality  to  com- 
mend them  to  the  interest  of  the  young 
reader.  Of  all  these  records  none  deal 
with  a  career  more  romantic  than  that  of 
Robert  Jeffery,  who  was  a  mere  lad,  little 
more  than  a  boy,  at  the  time  when  his 


remarkable  adventures  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  made  him  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Young  Jeffery,  who  lived  with  his 
mother  in  the  little  Cornwall  town  of  Pol- 
perro,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  "press- 
gang  "  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  put  into  service  upon  her  Majesty's 


1 1  have  heard  students  of  Yale  and  other  universities 
speak  in  such  a  slipshod,  choppy,  miserable  way  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  more  at- 
tention is  now  being  paid  to  English  at  Harvard,  and 
that  organized  effort  is  being  made  in  some  of  the  col- 
leges to  further  distinct  enunciation  and  correctness  in 
speech.  I  do  not  fear  that  students  will  not  write  welL 
with  ease,  finish,  and  often  elegance.  It  is  their  speech 
which  is  perilous.  Mr.  Hoekstra's  recent  address  at  the 
Rochester  commencement  was  a  forcible  argument  in 
favor  of  making  the  study  of  English  speech  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  higher  education.  He  said  that  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  lamentable  state  cf  speech  now 
prevalent  was  to  be  found  in  the  family  and  the  primary 
school ;  but "  since  they  do  not  do  the  work  properly, 
they  should  be  spurred  to  it  by  the  universities."  This 
is  most  encouraging ;  and  when  newspapers  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  emphasise  these 
things  by  excellent  editorials,  we  have  indeed  advanced 
a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  race ! 
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sloop-of-war,  the  Recruit.  Having  been 
a  blacksmith's  apprentice  in  his  native 
village,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
armorer's  mate.  The  voyage  went  well 
with  the  youth  until,  as  the  vessel  ap- 
proached the  West  Indies,  the  supply  of 
water  became  low.  He  had  good  cause 
to  remember  that  it  was  Saturday  even- 
ing, December  12,  1807,  when  they  drew 
near  to  what  appeared  to  be  an  island. 
Being  very  thirsty  because  of  short 
rations  of  water,  and  knowing  that  each 
member  of  the  crew  was  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain daily  allowance  of  spruce  beer,  he  had 
determined,  with  the  reckless  decision  of 
youth,  to  slake  his  thirst  On  his  own 
responsibility  he  drew  from  the  tap  two 
quarts  of  beer  and  drank  all  save  a  small 
but  tell-tale  remainder.  The  day  follow- 
ing the  captain  discovered  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  drank  heavily,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  went  on  deck  and 
inquired  of  the  first  officer  the  name  of 
the  barren  island  near  them. 

"  Sombrero,"  answered  the  mate.  Then 
he  demanded  to  be  informed  if  the  Recruit 
had  any  thieves  aboard.  He  was  told 
that  there  were  two  among  her  ciew. 
Upon  his  orders  his  pistols  were  brought 
to  him  and  the  ship's  painter  was  sum- 
moned to  his  presence  and  told  to  paint 
the  word  "  Thief "  upon  a  large  tarpaulin. 
Then  Jeffery  was  sent  for,  and  appeared 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  as  the  sum- 
mons had  found  him.  Next  came  the 
cruel  command  to  lower  the  ship's  boat, 
wrap  the  boy  in  the  tarpaulin,  and  imme- 
diately transport  him  to  the  desolate 
island,  there  to  be  left  without  food, 
water,  firearms,  tools,  tinder-box,  or  aught 
but  the  clothes  which  he  chanced  to  have 
on  at  the  moment 

The  men  who  unwillingly  executed  this 
brutal  order  gave  the  helpless  and  terror- 
stricken  lad  a  pocket-knife,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  a  handkerchief.  At  daybreak  a  glance 
showed  Jeffery  that  the  island  was  a  mass 
of  barren  rocks.  The  ship  was  still  in 
sight,  and  he  yet  hoped  the  captain  would 
relent  and  send  the  boat  to  take  him  on 
board.  He  did  not  know  that  one  of  the 
lesser  officers  had  interceded  for  him  and 
had  been  peremptorily  silenced ;  but,  as 
he  saw  the  Recruit  speeding  away,  he 
first  realized  the  terrible  situation  to  which 
he  had  been  abandoned. 

At  the  Barbadoes  the  relentless  captain 


joined  the  flagship  of  the  squadron.  His 
cruelty  was  secretly  reported  to  the  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  who  commanded  him  to 
return  immediately  to  Sombrero  and  leave 
nothing  undone  to  effect  the  rescue  of 
Jeffery.  Two  months  after  he  had  left  the 
lad  to  his  awful  doom,  the  captain  .and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Recruit's  crew  landed 
upon  the  island.  Although  every  rod  of 
its  surface  was  eagerly  searched,  all  that 
was  found  consisted  of  hosts  of  nesting 
sea-birds,  the  handle  of  a  tomahawk,  and 
a  pair  of  seaman's  trousers.  The  only 
vegetation  upon  the  vast  heap  of  rocks 
was  a  scant  growth  of  shriveled  grass,  and 
not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  discovered. 
The  tomahawk  and  the  tattered  garment 
suggested  that  the  youth  had  been  mur- 
dered by  visiting  savages  and  his  body 
carried  away  or  flung  into  the  sea. 

On  his  return  to  the  flagship  the  cap- 
tain reported  that  Jeffery  had  doubtless 
been  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel.  This 
explanation  was  accepted  by  the  easy- 
going admiral,  who  discontinued  all  pro- 
ceedings against  his  inferior  officer.  Two 
years  passed,  when  the  dark  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  captain  was  suddenly 
brought  to  light  by  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  Parliament,  from  a  person  who  con- 
sidered himself  the  victim  of  ill  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  admiral.  The  result 
was  a  thorough  Parliamentary  investiga- 
tion, a  court  martial  which  brought  out 
the  facts,  and  a  unanimous  verdict  dis- 
missing the  captain  from  the  service.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  in  his  famous  "  Weekly  Register," 
stirred  the  press  and  people  of  England 
to  an  intense  interest.  A  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  instruct  the  British  Minister  to  the 
United  States  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
case.  When  that  document  reached  London 
it  increased  the  popular  excitement  to  a  tre- 
mendous pitch,  for  it  contained  the  sworn 
statement  of  Robert  Jeffery  that  he  had 
been  rescued  by  an  American  vessel  and 
taken  to  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  he  had 
since  been  employed  and  was  then  living. 
He  gave,  with  absolute  correctness,  the  date 
and  place  of  the  missing  sailor's  birth, 
and  the  true  history  of  his  abandonment 
upon  the  island  of  Sombrero. 

In  his  statement  he  did  not,  however, 
enter  fully  into  the  details  of  his  deliver- 
ance.    This,  and  the  fact  that  the  affidavit 
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was  signed  with  a  cross,  indicating  that 
its  maker  was  unable  to  write  his  own 
name,  brought  a  most  startling  and  un- 
expected element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
case,  which  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
public  interest  in  the  romance.  This  came 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  mother  of 
Robert  Jeffery,  still  living  in  his  native 
village.  It  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  contained  the  statement  that 
she  feared  that  the  author  of  the  affidavit 
from  Marblehead  was  an  impostor,  and 
not  her  son,  for  the  reason  that  Robert  was 
able  both  to  read  and  write.  The  mother 
also  stated  that  the  outcome  of  the  affair 
was  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  to 
her,  as  the  disposition  of  certain  property 
depended  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  her  son  was  alive. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  realizing  the  popular  ad- 
miration of  the  navy,  continued  his  agita- 
tion, and  demanded  of  the  Government 
leaders  to  know  if  its  care  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  "  jolly  tars  "  should  be  allowed 
to  cease  with  the  discharge  of  the  captain 
from  the  service.  This  compelled  im- 
mediate action,  and  a  naval  captain  was 
sent  in  his  vessel  to  bring  the  lad  from 
Marblehead  to  Liverpool.  The  return  of 
the  ship  was  the  great  event  of  the  day, 
and  as  soon  as  the  youth  reached  London 
he  was  lionized  as  if  he  were  a  returning 
conqueror.  The  wealthy  lavished  gifts 
and  honors  upon  him,  and  the  humbler 
people  paid  him  the  homage  due  to  a 
hero  from  their  own  ranks. 

The  pressure  of  public  opinion  caused 
the  disgraced  captain,  who  had  so  con- 
temptuously abandoned  the  helpless  boy 
to  a  cruel  death,  to  send  his  agents  to 
Jeffery  and  settle  upon  the  latter  a  snug 
fortune.  This  was  done  upon  the  agree- 
ment that  the  youth  should  return  to 
Polperro  and  live  there  with  bis  mother. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  heartless  officer,  who  was 
compelled  to  witness  the  proud  return  of 
the  boy  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships, 
which  had  been  specially  dispatched  for 
him,  gave  Robert  Jeffery  as  much  satis- 
faction as  did  the  "  peace  money  "  which 
his  former  master  paid  to  him. 

Meantime  the  mother  of  the  lad  was 
eagerly  waiting  the  appearance  of  the 
hero  of  the  hour  in  her  little  village  home. 
Her  anxiety  was  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  she  had  not  yet  become  thoroughly 


convinced  that  the  returned  kobert  Jefrery 
was  indeed  her  son.  She  struggled  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  almost  dreading 
the  moment  when  she  would  look  upon 
his  face  and  at  last  know  the  truth  of  his 
identity.  On  his  journey  from  London 
to  Polperro  Jeffery  was  in  care  of  an 
attorney's  clerk.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Plymouth  they  were  met  by  Robert's 
stepfather,  who  instantly  perceived  that 
the  young  man  was  in  fact  the  lost 
Robert  of  his  own  household.  This  fore- 
runner immediately  turned  about  and  has- 
tened back  to  Jeffery's  native  village, 
leaving  the  young  man  and  his  companion 
to  follow  in  a  more  leisurely  manner. 

When,  at  last,  Robert  approached  the 
village  in  which  his  boyhood  had  been 
spent,  his  ears  weie  greeted  by  the 
clanging  of  church  bells  and  other  sounds 
of  demonstration  such  as  the  little  town 
had  never  before  heard.  For  a  moment 
he  was  unable  to  realize  that  this  tumult 
was  in  honor  of  his  own  return ;  but  as 
this  fact  dawned  upon  him  his  emotion 
was  almost  as  great  as  when  put  ashore 
on  Sombrero — but  of  how  different  a 
kind!  His  old  neighbors  gave  him  a 
splendid  welcome,  but  they  were  rilled 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  against  the 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  the  stranger  wouM 
undoubtedly  have  received  harsh  treat- 
ment had  not  Robert  vouched  for  his 
friendliness. 

The  meeting  between  the  mother  and 
her  rescued  sailor  boy  was  deeply  affect- 
ing. At  first  she  was  stunned  and  con- 
fused, and  appeared  momentarily  uncer- 
tain that  he  was  really  her  son.  Then, 
as  all  doubts  vanished,  she  became  well- 
nigh  wild  with  joy. 

Robert's  account  of  his  life  upon  the 
island  was  as  follows : 

As  the  Recruit  disappeared  from  view, 
the  morning  after  he  had  been  landed 
upon  the  island,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  despair ;  but  his  thirst  soon  aroused 
him  to  action,  and  he  set  out  in  search  of 
water.  Finding  several  pools  which  were 
clear  and  limpid,  he  unhesitatingly  began 
to  drink  from  them.  To  his  horror  he 
found  that  they  were  salty,  and  the  few 
swallows  of  their  brackish  water  greatly 
aggravated  his  thirst. 

Then  the  terrible  fear  Mashed  upon  him 
that  the  island  might  be  barren  of  streams 
or  even  pools  of  fresh  water.     Hour  after 
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hour  he  clambered  over  the  sharp  rocks, 
closely  scrutinizing  every  nook  and  crev- 
ice, but  to  no  avail.  Meantime  the  tor- 
tures of  thirst  increased  with  each  moment, 
and  the  most  awful  fate  seemed  surely  in 
store  for  him.  The  third  night,  however, 
brought  relief  from  an  unexpected  source. 
A  gentle  rain  fell,  and  as  soon  as  the 
light  was  sufficient  to  disclose  the  little 
pools  which  had  formed  in  the  shallow 
basins  in  the  surfaces  of  the  higher  rocks, 
he  crept  forth  and  eagerly  sipped  enough 
of  the  refreshing  rain  to  partially  relieve 
his  distress.  But  a  survey  of  the  field  by 
daylight  convinced  him  that  the  supply 
of  water  in  the  more  open  and  exposed 
places  would  become  quickly  evaporated, 
and  he  must  devise  some  means  of  secur- 
ing that  which  had  collected  in  the  deeper 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  fortunate 
finding  of  a  large  feather  dropped  by  one 
of  the  huge  gulls  with  which  the  island 
swarmed  immediately  solved  this  most 
important  difficulty.  With  the  pocket- 
knife  which  one  of  the  sailors  had  given 
him  when  he  was  put  ashore,  he  cut  the 
long  quill  from  the  feather  and  fashioned  a 
"  sucker,"  which  enabled  him  to  secure  a 
temporary  sufficiency  of  liquid  refresh- 
ment before  inaccessible  to  him. 

No  sooner  were  the  pangs  of  thirst 
appeased  than  hunger  pressed  its  demands. 
He  first  attempted  to  kill  one  of  the  gulls, 
but  all  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
futile.  Then  he  searched  the  shore  and 
rocks  for  their  nests.  The  one  egg  which 
he  found  was  so  thoroughly  decomposed 
that  he  was  unable,  even  in  his  famishing 
condition,  to  eat  it 

As  he  wandered  along  the  beach,  his 
limbs  trembling  from  extreme  exhaustion, 
he  came  upon  a  quantity  of  the  green  bark 
of  a  tree  which  had  been  washed  to  the 
shore.  This  he  chewed,  and  his  terrible 
cravings  were  relieved. 

One  morning,  while  indulging  in  this 
vegetarian  feast,  and  looking  wearily  out 
to  sea,  he  caught  sight  of  a  tiny  white 
speck  upon  the  horizon.  His  hopes  be- 
came instantly  excited,  and,  as  the  speck 
developed  into  the  distinct  outlines  of  a 
sail,  he  felt  sure  that  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  When  the  big  merchantman  ap- 
proached the  island,  Jeffery  flaunted  his 
handkerchief  with  all  the  energy  that  he 
could  command.  But  his  hope  was  turned 
to  bitterest  despair,  for  the  ship  passed 


on  and  disappeared  from  view.  Four 
times  was  this  cruel  experience  repeated, 
not  one  of  the  vessels  giving  the  slightest 
heed  to  his  frantic  signals. 

Finally  he  dropped  to  the  beach,  com- 
pletely overcome  with  exhaustion  and 
despair.  There  he  was  found  by  the  crew 
of  a  small  American  vessel.  The  vast 
flocks  of  gulls  which  hovered  about  the 
island  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
captain  of  the  craft. 

The  sailors  immediately  carried  Jeffery 
aboard  the  ship,  where  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for,  and  Anally  landed  at  Marble- 
head.  The  sympathetic  inhabitants  of 
the  famous  Massachusetts  coast  village 
gave  him  clothes  and  employment,  and 
he  remained  among  them  until  her  Maj- 
esty's ship  came  to  summon  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  received  the  honors  and 
good  fortune  which  have  already  been 
described. 

The  presence  upon  the  island  of  the 
tomahawk  handle  and  the  pair  of  trousers, 
found  by  the  captain  of  the  Recruit,  was 
never  explained.  They  weie  doubtless 
left  there  by  some  venturesome  fishermen 
who  visited  Sombrero  after  Jeffery  had 
been  rescued.  Jeffery s  signing  the  paper 
with  a  cross  was  merely  a  whim. 


Once  and  Forever 

By  Susan  Cool  id  ge 
Our  own  are  our  own  forever,  God  taketh  not 
back  his  gift; 
They  may  pass  beyond  our  vision,  but  our  souls 
shall  find  them  out, 
When  the  waiting  is  all  accomplished,  and  the 
deathly  shadows  lift, 
And  glory  is  given  for  grieving,  and  the  surety 
of  God  for  doubt. 

We  may  find  the  waiting  bitter,  and  count  the 
silence  long : 
God  knoweth  we  are  dust,  and  he  pitieth  our 
pain ; 
And  when  faith  has  grown  to  fullness,  and  the 
silence  changed  to  song, 
We  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  patience  and  shall 
hunger  not  again. 

So,  sorrowing  hearts,  who  humbly  in  darkness  and 
all  alone 
Sit  missing  the  dear  lost  presence  and  the  joy 
of  a  vanished  day, 
Be  comforted  with  this  message,  that  our  own  are 
forever  our  own, 
And  God,  who  gave  the  gracious  gift,  he  takes 
it  never  away.    — Sunday-School  limes. 
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Congregationalists  in  America * 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  revival  of 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Pilgrim  history 
and  the  Pilgrim  polity.  This  revival  probably 
dates  from  the  In'ernational  Congregational 
Council  in  London  in  1891.  Before  that,  of 
course,  great  scholars  like  the  late  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Dexter  had  devoted  their  lives  to  a  study  of  what 
may  be  called  'the  Congregational  Origins.  But 
since  then  the  number  who  have  written  on  this 
subject  has  largely  increased,  and  the  works  have 
been  of  a  more  popular  character. 

On  both  sides  of  the  water  this  interest  has 
been  growing.  Travelers  now  visit  Scrooby, 
Austerfield,  Boston,  and  the  other  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  places 
from  which  our  fathers  came  were  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  tourists.  The  places  where  the  Pil- 
grims dwelt  in  Holland  have  also  acquired  a  new 
fascination,  and  are  yearly  visited  by  their  children, 
as  the  old-time  shrines  have  long  been  visited  by 
those  of  other  faiths.  Among  recent  English 
writers  on  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  first  of 
all  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bedford,  whose  books, 
written  with  great  erudition  and  in  a  fascinating 
style,  are  unsurpassed ;  also  the  briefer  works  of 
Dr.  Mackennal  and  the  Rev.  J.  Gregory.  On 
this  side  of  the  water  the  chief  writers  on  this 
subject  have  been  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Byington,  D.D., 
the  Rev.  Morton  Dexter,  and  the  Rtv.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  D.D. 

The  most  scholarly  book  on  Congregationalism 
as  a  polity  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  that  of 
Professor  Williston  Walker,  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  most  popular  treatment 
of  theaAmerican  side  of  this  subject  is  the  work 
the  title  of  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article— 
"  Congregationalists  in  America,"  written  by  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D.,  the  editor  of  the 
*'  Congregationalism" 

Incomparably  the  greatest  American  authority 
on  the  Pilgrim  polity  was  the  late  Rev.  H.  M. 
Dexter,  D.D.,  Dr.  Dunning's  predecessor  as  editor. 
What  he  did  for  scholars  and  ministers  Dr.  Dun- 
ning has  tried  to  do  for  the  common  people.  As  a 
general  exposition  of  the  subject  which  he  treats, 
Dr.  Dunning's  book  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  is  popular  in  its  style,  clearly  written,  and 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  layman. 
It  does  not  profess  to  present  original  investiga- 
tions. The  scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters.  After  treating 
of  the  genesis  of  Congregationalism  in  England 
and  its  sojourn  in  Holland,  he  takes  up  among 
others  the    following    subjects :    "  Growth  and 

*  Congregationalists  in  America.    By  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D.   The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
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Awakening,"  "  The  Half- Way  Covenant,"  "  The 
Unitarian  Departure;"  then  in  successive  chap- 
ters he  shows  what  Congregationalism  has  done, 
in  Organized  Work,  Education,  Literature,  and 
for  the  newer  parts  of  the  country. 

The  book  is  well  adapted  for  popular  circula- 
tion. Those  who  desire  to  know  concerning  the 
organization  and  history  of  the  various  Congrega- 
tional benevolent  societies;  about  the  colleges 
which  have  been  started  by  Congregationalists ; 
of  the  theological  seminaries  under  their  direction, 
and  especially  what  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims 
have  done  in  the  West,  will  find  this  an  admi- 
rable compendium  of  facts  and  figures.  Some  of 
the  chapters  are  written  by  others  than  Dr.  Dun- 
ning. The  introductions  are  by  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  D.D.,  and  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard. 
"The Story  of  the  Young  People  "  is  written  by 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor ;  the  chapter  on 
"  Congregational  Literature  "  by  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bridgman,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Congrega- 
tion alist  ;"  the  chapter  on  M  Visible  Unity  n  by 
the  late  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  D  D.  Our  chief  criti- 
cism is  that  the  book  shows  signs  of  haste  and  is 
not  written  with  proper  accuracy.  One  illustra- 
tion we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  How 
so  well  informed  a  man  as  Dr.  Dunning  could 
have  confused  the  Rev.  George  N.  Board- 
man,  D.D.,  Professor  in  that  Seminary,  with  the 
Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  the  eminent 
Baptist  preacher  and  leader,  is  hard  to  explain 
except  on  the  score  of  carelessness.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  inaccuracy  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  book  in  some  places  has  the 
appearance  of  something  having  been  made  to 
order.  We  speak  thus  freely  because  Dr.  Dunning, 
both  by  natural  ability  and  training,  is  able  to  write 
on  the  Pilgrim  history  and  polity  as  are  few  men  in 
our  country.  Notwithstanding  these  criticisms, 
however,  it  must  be  granted  that  this  is  the  best 
resume"  of  the  subject  within  reach  of  the  Ameri- 
can reader. 

Dr.  Dunning  is  always  catholic  in  his  spirit 
and  generous  in  his  judgment.  His  outlook  is 
large,  and  his  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion 
accurate.  Ecclesiasticism  in  itself  is  always  an 
evil,  but  an  earnest  attempt  to  understand  the 
origins  and  the  working  of  any  faith  is  greatly  to 
be  commended.  Behind  every  creed  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  something  of  truth.  The  children  of 
the  Pilgrims  have  prided  themselves  on  their  ec- 
clesiastical flexibility;  this  has  been  carried  even 
to  the  neglect  of  their  history.  The  story  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  is  extremely  fascinating.  The 
Congregational  churches  of  the  New  World  have 
roots  running  back  to  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
and  to  a  long  period  before  that.    That  story  is 
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worthy  of  careful  study.  It  should  be  known  in 
the  churches  and  taught  to  the  children.  It  is  the 
outgrowth  of  what  Thomas  Carlyle,  has  called 
"  The  Last  of  the  Heroisms."  The  achievements 
of  Congregationalists  in  this  country  also  are 
worthy  of  being  more  widely  known,  for  they  are 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Republic.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrims  were  the  founders  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  Christian  college 
owes  its  existence  to  them.  They  were  also  the 
founders  of  American  missions.  The  greatest 
evangelist*  of  the  American  Church,  like  Ed- 
wards, Bellamy,  Finney,  Kirke,  and  Mills,  were 
or  are  Congregationalists.  To  this  day  the 
amount  that  they  raise  for  missionary  purposes 
in  proportion  to  their  membership  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  any  of  the  larger  denominations. 
They  not  only  lead  in  the  amount  which  they 
give  per  member,  but  also,  if  we  mistake  not, 
they  are  second  in  the  aggregate  amount.  They 
have  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  some  other  denomi- 
nations because  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  has  had 
a  smaller  place  among  them.  During  the  action  of 
what  is  called  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  of  which 
Dr.  Dunning  treats,  large  numbers  of  churches  in 
the  Middle  States  which  were  originally  Congre- 
gational became  Presbyterian.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  said  that  there  should  be  no  Presbyterian 
churches  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  no  Con- 
gregational west.  That  was  in  the  time  when  it 
was  supposed  that  the  westward  limit  of  the  Na- 
tion would  be  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Since 
then  all  has  changed,  and  the  denomination  has 
moved  swiftly  westward.  Its  members  often  say 
that  it  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  polity,  and  they 
point  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
are  taking  place  in  the  other  forms  of  polity  as 
an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  that  spirit.  Epis- 
copalian and  Methodist  Bishops  have  warned 
their  people  against  the  Congregationalizing  tend- 
encies in  their  respective  churches.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian body  is  essentially  Congregational  in  its 
spirit  and  its  methods.  One  large  church  in 
New  York  never  had  a  Presbyterian  pastor. 
Most  of  these  facts  are  admirably  stated  by  Dr. 
Dunning  in  his  book. 


Cicero  and  His  Friends1 

To  those  with  whom  M.  Boissier's  "  Ciceron  et 
ses  Amis  "  has  been  a  favorite  book  ever  since 
its  publication  it  has  seemed  strange  that  so  at- 
tractive and  instructive  a  volume  has  not  before 
been  translated  into  English.  This  book  takes 
Cicero  out  of  the  well-accustomed  niche  into 
which  school-boys  have  put  him,  out  of  the  eter- 
nal environment  of  orations  against  Catiline  and 
for  Archias,  and  put  him  before  us,  no  longer  a 

1  Cicero  and  His  Friends;  A  Study  of  Roman  Society 
in  the  ttme  of  Casar.  By  Gaston  Boissier,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Translated  by  Adnah  David  Jones.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.75. 


portentous  pedagogue,  but  a  human,  humane, 
erring,  vain,  sensitive,  fastidious,  philosophical, 
able,  real  man.  Cicero  was  perhaps  the  best 
type  of  Caesarian  society — perhaps  the  best  type 
of  Roman  society.  M.  Boissier  teaches  us  so  to 
think  of  him,  not  at  all  as  a  school-boy  drudge. 
In  the  brilliant  pages  of  '.'  Ciceron  et  ses  Amis," 
now  so  well  translated  and  published,  we  find  no 
dead  figures,  but  vital,  virile,  living  ones,  and 
among  them  none  more  living  than  Cicero's. 
There  is  a  gentleness,  almost  a  lovableness,  about 
him,  something  which  ought  to  belong  to  every 
philosopher.  If  it  belonged  to  one  who  was  at 
once  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman, 
it  must  infallibly  have  moved  the  society  in  which 
that  philosopher  and  orator  and  statesman  lived, 
to  create  an  indulgence  for  him  whenever  his 
judgment  was  found  warped,  not  to  say  wanting. 
Most  historians,  and  especially  Professor  Momm- 
sen,  seem  to  sum  up  Cicero's  character  in  the 
word  "vacillating;"  and  we  cannot  rid  ourselves 
of  the  impression  that  be  was  often  wanting  in 
true  nobleness.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
is  the  fact  with  regard  to  many  circumstances 
of  his  life;  but  there  are  circumstances,  too, 
in  which  genuine  bravery  and  high-mindedness 
showed  themselves — his  championing  of  Brutus, 
for  instance,  a  logical  outcome  of  his  first  great 
speech,  in  which  a  noble  temerity  was  displayed 
in  favor  of  Roscius. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  as  a  public  man 
that  we  find  the  Cicero  of  M.  Boissier.  It  is 
rather  on  his  private  character  that  the  learned 
and  brilliant  Frenchman  loves  to  dwell.  Perhaps 
we,  too,  prefer  to  see  Cicero  at  Tusculum  than  at 
Rome ;  perhaps,  after  all,  we  like  the  letter- 
writing  Cicero  best.  If  we  do,  and  have  ever  read 
those  letters  with  a  view  to  reproducing  their  col- 
loquialism into  other  Latin  letters  which  we  might 
write  ourselves,  we  find  that,  however  much 
Cicero  the  public  man  may  have  appealed  to  us 
as  a  Roman  of  the  Romans,  he  appeals  also  as  a 
contemporary,  struggling  with  us  amidst  present 
conditions  singularly  like  some  of  those  of  long 
ago.  Now,  from  M.  Boissier's  pages  there  comes 
also  the  knowledge  that  in  his  private  life  Cicero 
represents  many  qualities  which  we  have  recognized 
in  our  own  friends  of  to-day ;  he  embodies  these 
qualities,  when  he  chooses,  in  a  manner  so  natural 
that  we  can  no  longer  regard  him  as  anything  but 
a  living  entity,  speaking  to  us  from  his  letters  and 
essays  and  orations  in  a  far  different  voice  than  if 
we  had  never  read  M.  Boissier's  book. 

One  reason  for  this  conviction  is  the  fact  that 
here  we  have  not  only  a  biography  ;  we  have  bi- 
ographies. We  have  Cicero's  friends  as  well  as 
Cicero  himself,  and  so  have  a  sketch  of  Roman 
society.  Some  books  which  essay  to  describe  the 
life  of  a  notable  man  leave  upon  our  minds  the 
impression  of  a  clear-cut  but  cold  statue;  but 
this  is  no  such  work — this  work  has  atmosphere, 
livingness.  Not  only  do^s  Cicero  live,  but  so  do  his 
old  friend  Atticus  and  his  young  friend  Caelius — 
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the  two  just  as  genuine  types  as  Cicero  himself. 
His  better-known  contemporaries  and  friends, 
Caesar,  Octavius,  Brutus,  live  too.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  M.  Boissier  has  imag- 
ination as  well  as  erudition,  and  that  he  has  both 
in  a  high  degree.  His  subject  matter  is  uncom- 
monly attractive,  and  no  one  has  given  us  a  better 
picture  of  society  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  but  his 
manner  is  even  more  attractive.  By  it  he  has 
made  Rome,  the  Rome  of  Cicero,  a  thing  of  the 
present,  not  of  the  past ;  by  it,  too,  he  has  crys- 
tal] zed  our  vague  impressions  into  something  like 
proper  shape.  For  instance,  writing  of  Brutus, 
M.  Boissier  says : 

As  he  has  never  been  spoken  of  with  composure,  and 
as  political  parties  have  been  accustomed  to  screen  their 
hatred  or  their  hopes  under  his  name,  the  true  features 
of  his  character  were  early  effaced.  Amid  the  heated 
discussions  that  his  mere  name  raises,  while  some,  like 
Lucan,  exalt  him  almost  to  heaven,  and  others,  like 
Dante,  resolutely  place  him  in  hell,  it  was  not  long 
before  he.  became  a  sort  of  legendary  personage.  To 
read  Cicero  brings  us  back  to  the  reality.  Thanks  to 
him,  this  striking  but  indistinct  figure,  that  admiration 
or  terror  have  immoderately  enlarged,  becomes  more 
defined  and  takes  human  proportions.  If  it  loses  in 
grandeur  by  being  viewed  so  closely,  at  least  it  gains 
something  by  becoming  true  and  living. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  July  30.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Religion  for  To-Dayy  by  Minot  J.  Savajre,  is  a 
volume  of  sermons  preached  during  the  first  half- 
year  of  the  author's  ministry  at  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  in  this  city.  To  those  who  have 
thought  of  Dr.  Savage  as  a  mere  iconoclast  this 
volume  will  prove  an  agreeable  surprise.  There 
are,  indeed,  passages  where  his  wit  gets  the  better 
of  his  reverence,  and  where  he  shows  an  indispo- 
sition to  believe  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  have  been  known  in  his 
experience,  but  the  sermons  as  a  whole  are  full 
of  constructive  faith  and  strong  poetic  and  relig- 
ious feeling.  The  fact  that  he  accepts  only 
what  his  experiences  have  led  him  to  accept 
gives  a  freshness  and  force  to  his  testimony. 
Some  of  his  sermons,  such  as  those  on  "  God  In- 
side the  Universe,"  "  Is  God  Incarnate  in  One 
Man  Only?"  and  "Immortality,"  are  pervaded 
with  a  sense  of  the  immanence  of  God  worthy  of 
a  Quaker  mystic  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inward  Light.    (George  H.  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Philtp  Jacob  Spener ;  Augustus  Hermann 
prancke,  are  the  subjects  of  short  but  well-con- 
densed biographies  by  Maiie  E.  Richard.  (Lu- 
theran Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.)  We 
cordially  commend  the  small  volume  containing 
an  account  of  these  lives  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  historical  relations  of  the  Pieiistic  move- 
ment. We  notice  some  strange  errors  in  the 
dates  of  Francke's  life:    "The  year  following 


Neubauer's  death,  1625,  he  began  to  suffer  from 
the  painful  malady  which  resulted  in  his  death 
In  June,  1726,  he  was  able  to  take  a  journey  to 
Altenburg* ...  He  grew  to  feel  much  stronger, 
and  hoped  in  the  summer  semester  of  1827  to 
take  up  his  lectures  at  the  University  again.'* 
Truly  the  centuries  must  have  flown  by  Herr 
Francke  with  un-Teutonic  rapidity. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES 

A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison  (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  New  Yoik),  is  a 
tale  of  the  strenuous  days  in  Virginia  preceding 
the  Declaration  of  Independence*  There  is  a 
vivid  and  pleasant  picture  of  social  life  among 
the  great  families,  and  much  fighting  with  Indians 
keeps  the  leading  characters  busy  and  often 
bloody.  It  is  a  historical  novel,  but  the  history 
forms  the  background  rather  than  the  picture. 

The  stories  translated  from  the  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  and  other  languages,  by  various 
translators,  and  collected  in  a  volume  called 
Clever  Tales y  in  the  main  justify  the  title  chosen, 
although  they  are  of  different  degrees  of  merit. 
One  or  two  are  distinctly  dull,  but  most  of  them 
are  good  specimens  of  the  literatures  from  which 
they  are  chosen.  The  book  is  edited  by  Char- 
lotte Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  (Copeland  ft 
Day,  Boston.) 

Under  the  inviting  title  Old  Times  in  Middle 
Georgia  Mr.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  furnishes 
us  with  another  collection  of  short  stories  and 
character-sketches.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they 
universally  maintain  the  high  standard  of  humor 
set  by  Mr.  Johnston's  "  Dukesborough  Tales." 
Two  or  three  of  the  stories,  however,  do  reach 
that  standard,  and  all  show  a  sympathy  with  the 
common  life  of  the  common  people  in  Georgia  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  (The  MacmiUan  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

To  the  excellent  edition  of  Balzac's  novels 
made  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  and  published  in 
this  country  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  added  A  Distinguished  Provincial 
at  Paris.  This  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Balzac's  novels,  neither  is  it  one  of  the  least  read- 
able ;  it  occupies  a  middle  place  in  rank  among 
his  books  ;  in  story  quality  it  is  deficient,  but  in 
humor  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  it  is  by 
no  means  inferior. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford 
University,  United  States  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  Fur-Seal  Investigations,  has  published,  through 
the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco,  a 
notable  story,  or  rather  a  lay  sermon  in  the  form 
of  a  story,  entitled  Matka  and  Kotik,  Those 
who  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  "Black 
Beauty  "  and  the  Kipling  "  Jungle  Tales  "  cannot 
do  better  than  add  •'  Matka  and  Kotik  "  to  that 
list.  Matka  is  a  seal,  and  Kotik  is  her  son.  The 
book  comprises  the  story  of  their  adventures,  in- 
cluding the  tragic  fate  of  Matka,  who  was  killed 
by  a  spear  from  one  of  the  sealing  cruisers  in  the 
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open  sea.  President  Jordan's  instructive  and 
oppressive  report  to  our  Treasury  Department  on 
the  results  of  his  observations  at  our  sealing- 
grounds  last  year  has  given  us  much  food  for 
thought,  and,  we  hope,  a  decided  spur  to  recent 
diplomatic  action.  "  Matka  and  Kotik,"  though 
a  charming  popularizing  of  zoological  knowledge, 
ought  to  confirm  any  good  resolves  which  gov- 
ernments may  have  made  on  behalf  of  humanity. 
The  book  is  lavishly  supplied  with  illustrations, 
most  of  them  from  photographs  taken  for  the 
various  Behring  Sea  Commissions.  These  are 
supplemented  by  some  clever  drawings  which 
illustrate  the  life  of  the  beach-masters,  made  by 
Miss  Lesley,  a  student  in  zoology  at  the  Stanford 
University.  There  is  also  a  well-detailed  map  of 
St.  Paul  Island  in  the  Pribilof  group,  but  the 
most  interesting  of  all  aids  is  a  calendar  of  ap- 
proximate dates,  giving  on  a  single  page  a  year's 
events  among  the  seals. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Victorian  Era,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham, 
is  a  succinct  and  readable  review  of  the  progress 
of  England  during  the  present  reign.  It  is  a 
well-planned  and  well-executed  jubilee  volume. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

An  Outline  of  Method  in  History,  by  Professor 
Ell  wood  W.  Kemp,  of  the  Inciana  State  Normal 
School,  is  a  scholarly  and  suggestive  volume 
showing  how  to  teach  history  so  that  the  scholar 
shall  have  a  broad  view  of  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity and  shall,  as  much  as  may  be,  live  in 
the  different  epochs  whose  events  he  studies. 
(The  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.) 

The  tender,  loving  record  of  the  home  life  of 
Charles  Dickens,  My  Father  as  I  Recall  Him,  by 
Mamie  Dickens,  is  welcome  to  the  lovers  of 
Charles  Dickens.  The  book  merely  touches  the 
public  or  literary  life  of  this  great  author.  1 1  is  with 
the  father,  the  man,  in  the  home  he  loved,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children,  his  pets,  and  bis  friends, 
that  the  book  has  to  do.  The  larger' part  of  this 
record  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  family  at  Gad's 
Hill,  the  best-loved  home  of  Charles  Dickens, 
the  house  that  as  a  boy  his  father  suggested 
might  be  his.  Miss  Mamie  Dickens  died  before 
she  revised  the  proofs  of  the  book — a  work  done 
by  her  sister,  the  "  Katie  "  of  the  household.  The 
sadness  and  the  tragedy,  if  one  there  was,  in  the 
life  of  Charles  Dickens  do  not  mar  these  pages. 
The  daughter  pictures  only  the  father,  and  dwells 
longest  on  the  festivities  of  birthdays  and  holi- 
days, above  all  on  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the 
household,  where  the  father  was  the  leading  spiiit 
in  fun  and  frolic.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

LITERATURE 

The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  has  been  added 
to  the  delightful  series  called  "  The  Old  Dram- 
atists/' printed  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  of  London, 
with    their   widely    recognized    taste   in    book* 


making,  and  to  be  obtained  here  from  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  value  about  the  authorship  of  this  ancient 
comedy.  At  one  time  critics  were  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  Shakespeare,  but  only  because  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  rough  and  rather 
coarse  fun  to  that  found  in  Shakespeare's  "  Mercy 
Wives  of  Windsor  "  and  "  Henry  IV."  Other 
internal  evidence,  however,  very  strongly  weighs 
against  the  theory  of  Shakespeare's  authorship. 
The  play  is  clumsily  put  together,  and,  as  the 
editor  of  this  edition  points  out,  entirely  lacks  the 
quality  of  poetry  and  of  idealism  belonging  to 
Shakespeare's  genius. From  the  same  pub- 
lishers, and  printed  in  very  similar  form,  comes 
the  second  volume  of  the  neat  edition  of  Thomas 
Carljle's  The  French  Revolution, 

POKTRY 

Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin  has  published,  through  Messrs. 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  in  beautiful  form,  a  book 
of  sonnets  entitled  At  the  Gates  of  Song,  The 
sonnets  are  mostly  Mil  tonic  in  their  make-up. 
They  are  one  and  all  permeated  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  As  good  an  example  of  Mr. 
Mifflin's  manner  in  the  use  of  the  sonnet  as  any 
is  the  following: 

They  who  create  rob  death  of  half  its  stings ; 
They,  from  the  dim  inane  and  vague  opaque 
Of  nothingness,  build  with  their  thought,  and  make 
Enduring  entities  and  beauteous  things ; 

They  are  the  poets— they  give  airy  wings 
To  shapes  iLarmorean ;  or  they  overtake 
The  ideal  with  the  brush,  or,  soaring,  wake 
Far  in  the  rolling  clouds  their  glorious  strings. 

The  poet  is  the  only  potentate ; 

His  scepter  reaches  o'er  remotest  zones ; 
His  thought  remembered  and  his  golden  tones 

Shall,  in  the  ears  of  nations  uncreate, 
Roll  on  for  ages  and  reverberate 
When  kings  are  dust  beside  forgotten  thrones. 

The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions from  original  drawings  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Moran. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

That  every  woman,  beautiful  or  plain,  shrinks 
from  the  ravages  of  age  is  doubtless  true,  and 
this  is  not  wholly  vanity.  Every  thoughtful 
woman  realizes  the  power  of  beauty  ;  she  knows 
that  >outh  alone  is  a  power  that  appeals  to  the 
world,  and  she  may  have  a  thousand  reasons 
wholly  unselfish  for  wishing  to  influence  people 
about  her.  Because  of  her  love  of  the  power  of 
attraction  that  lies  in  youth  and  beauty,  every 
reader  wholly  alive  will  give  more  than  a  passing 
glance  at  a  book  bearing  the  title  The  Way  to 
Keep  Young,  She  may  never  be  seen  by  even  her 
own  family  scanning  its  pages,  but  it  will  be  a 
book  that  she  will  more  than  scan.  In  this  book 
Dorothy  Quigley  dots  not  deal  with  cosmetics. 
Her  magic  lor  holding  youth  is  exercise,  bathing, 
food,  intellectual  interest.  She  advises  study 
that  will  train  the  intellectual  powers  as  being  the 
greatest  enemy  of  age  and  the  closest  friend  of 
youth.  There  is  much  wisdom,  perhaps  not 
wholly  new,  and  very  little  nonsense  in  Dorothy 
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Quigley's  directions  for  keeping  young.    (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Next  to  beauty,  perhaps,  women  value  that 
quality  which  we  call  charm — that  subtile  quality 
which,  like  the  gift  of  poetry,  seems  to  be  a  gift 
at  birth,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
acquire.  Dorothy  Quigley  has  entitled  her  second 
book,  most  confidently,  Success  is  for  You,  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.)  She  believes  that  the 
power  of  success  lies  easily  within  the  grasp  of 
every  woman,  and  proceeds  to  prove  it,  by  essays 
in  chapters  on  "  The  Upbuilding  Process,"  "  Trust 
Thyself,"  "  To  Attract  Success,"  "  Whom  and 
What  to  Avoid,"  etc.  The  book  is  an  earnest 
effort  to  train  women  to  objective  instead  of 
subjective  thinking. 

Literary  Notes 

—Madame  Sarah  Grand,  the  author  of  "  The 
Heavenly  Twins,"  has  been  at  work  upon  a  new 
novel.  It  is  described  as  an  extraordinary  study 
of  a  woman's  psychological  evolution,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  largely  autobiographical. 

—The  New  York  "Tribune"  informs  us  that 
during  the  youthful  days  of  Zola  and  the  late 
Henri  Meilhac,  when  they  were  both  assistants 
to  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.,  the  work  of  Meilhac 
was  to  reach  down  the  volumes  from  the  shelves 
for  Zola  to  make  into  parcels. 

— It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  spent  months 
in  studying  what  may  be  termed  subterranean  Lon- 
don in  order  to  obtain  material  for  a  portion  of 
his  new  romance,  "  The  Christian."  The  titles  of 
the  four  parts  into  which  the  story  is  divided  are 
"  The  Outer  World,"  "  The  Religious  Life,  "  The 
Devil's  Ade,"  and  "  Sanctuary." 

— The  London  "Literary  World"  says  that 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  presenting  a  set  of  his  works 
to  a  friend,  wrote  various  comments  on  the  fly- 
leaves, which  have  a  personal  as  well  as  a  literary 
interest  In  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance  "  he  wrote, 
"The  book  that  made  me  most  friends;"  in 
"Venetian  Life,"  "The  book  that  made  friends 
with  fortune  for  me;"  in  "Indian  Summer," 
"  The  one  I  like  best ;"  and  in  "  Their  Wedding 
Journey,"  "  My  first  attempt  to  mingle  fiction  and 
travel— fiction  got  the  best  of  it." 

— Mr.  Stanley  Addleshaw,  writing  in  the  "  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine "  of  the  extraordinary  influx 
ence  of  the  late  Walter  Pater,  speaks  of  the 
remarkable  change  which  came  over  Pater  him- 
self: 

His  ideas,  from  being  purely  pagan  in  the  "  Renais- 
sance,11 became  in  the  greatest  and  most  thoughtful  of 
hit  books, "  Marius  the  Epicurean,"  actually  Christian. 
He  has  not  given  up  art ;  far  from  it,  but  only  art  for 
art's  sake.  The  beautiful,  the  pleasure-giving,  are  no 
longer  ends  in  themselves,  but  only  means  in  which  the 
ideal  may  be  reached.  The  greatest  art  has  always  been 
that  which  tries  to  elevate  men :  in  painting,  Fra  Angel- 
ico ;  in  poetry,  Dante ;  in  fiction,  Thackeray.  So  far  is 
art  from  curtailing  or  maiming  itself  when  it  has  a  pur- 
pose,  that  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  no  great  art 


was  ever  without  a  purpose.  The  art  done  for  its  own 
sake  is  the  mother  of  all  that  is  feeble  and  worthless  in 
every  domain  of  expression.  So  Mr.  Pater,  in  chancing 
his  theories,  did  not  lose  art,  but  rather  found  her  for 
-  the  first  time.  He  now  realized,  as  Browning  had  done. 
that  things  are  worthless,  however  beautiful,  unless  they 
make  for  righteousness. 

— In  his  department,  "  From  a  Cornish  Win- 
dow," in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine,"  Mr.  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch  offered  last  March  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  to  the  person  who  should  guess  the  name 
which  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  had  himself  selected  as 
that  of  the  master  of  the  best  style  in  Eng- 
lish prose.  The  result  of  the  voting  was  one 
vote  each  for  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Olive 
Schreiner,  Newman,  Jowett,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Hamerton,  Symonds,  William  Morris,  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  Mr.  Zangwill,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  Among  those  who  received  only  two 
votes  each  were  Messrs.  Birrell  and  Caine  and  the 
late  Professor  Huxley.  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
Dr.  Doyle  received  three  votes  each,  and  so  did 
those  grotesquely  joined  names,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Marie  Corelli.  Mr.  Henry  James  had  four 
votes,  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Kipling  six  each, 
Mr.  Barrie  and  the  late  Professor  Froude  seven 
each,  Mr.  Lang  nine,  Mr.  Ruskin  eleven,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  twelve,  Mr.  Hardy  thirteen,  and 
the  late  Walter  Pater  no  less  than  thirty-one. 
Mr.  Lang  was  Mr.  Quiller-C  ouch's  choice. 
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Christian  Co-operation 

The  New  York  Federation  cf  Churches 

By  the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  and 
Christian  Workers  in  New  York  City 

The  Fed  era  ion  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  in  New  York  City  is  not  New  York's 
first  attempt  at  Christian  co-operation,  and,  if  it 
does  not  succeed,  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  last. 
For  New  York  is  full  of  Christians  whose  sociol- 
ogy is  courageous  and  optimistic,  through  belief 
that  the  career  of  this  universe  embodies,  not 
drift,  but  thrift  of  a  divine  purpose.  Believers, 
as  many  New  York  Christians  are,  that  our 
Father  has  a  plan  for  the  world's  social  evolu- 
tion; believers  as  they  are  in  the  supernatural 
mission  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  believers,  as 
they  therefore  must  be,  that  His  prayer  for  co- 
operation will  be  heard — they  will  not  be  deterred 
from  attempting  to  establish  Christian  co-opera- 
tion because  of  any  of  its  past  failures. 

The  Federation's  aggressive  work  is  carried  on 
by  three  committees.  Its  Committee  on  Investi- 
gation induces  churches  and  charities  in  Assem- 
bly districts  of  the  city  to  make  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  their  territory,  with  a  view  to  acquaint- 
ing them,  and  the  city  at  large,  with  the  local 
social  conditions.  The  Federation  office  superin- 
tends this  canvass  and  tabulates  the  result — a 
work  of  detad  which  is  beyond  the  leisure  of  any 
pastor.  In  all  quarters  of  New  York  City  where 
population  is  dense,  conditions  are  such  that  a 
wider  public  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
discovered  needs,  in  order  to  the  reinforcement  of 
resident  forces  for  good ;  and  the  tabulation  of 
the  material  gathered  is,  therefore,  arranged  in 
the  Federation's  office  with  this  dynamic  purpose. 
The  Committee  on  Investigation,  for  this  reason, 
prepares  with  exceeding  care  the  form  of  canvass 
which  is  employed.  To  the  end  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  directive  information  may  be  secured, 
the  committee  embraces  the  heads  of  the  city's 
largest  charitable  organizations  and  its  prominent 
sociological  students  and  workers.  Wherever  the 
Federation's  attempts  are  imitated  this  same 
policy  should  be  pursued. 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation  takes  up  the 
work  in  an  investigated  district  after  the  issue  of 
an  investigation  report.  The  needs  of  all  dis- 
tricts hitherto  investigated  in  New  York  have 
been  shown  to  be  so  great  that  the  resident  work- 
ers have  clearly  seen  that  only  by  a  permanent 
co-operative  policy  can  the  social  evolution  of 
their  districts  be  effectively  advanced.  In  the 
Fifteenth  Assembly  District,  for  instance,  can- 
vassed last  year,  the  churches  and  charities 
plainly  saw  that,  unless  a  co-operative  policy  be 


pursued,  all  of  its  workers,  two  years  hence,  will 
be  as  unaware  as  they  were  last  year  of  the  dis- 
trict's actual  condition.    They  have,  therefore, 
adopted  a  policy  which  will  keep  them  measur- 
ably informed,  permanently,  of  the  condition  of 
the   locality,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
change  discouraging  conditions  into  more  hope- 
ful ones.    They  have  partitioned  the  whole  terri- 
tory among  themselves  on  a  co-operative  parish 
system,  dividing  the  territory  geographically,  and 
giving  to  each  church  one  or  more  blocks  as  a 
special  responsibility.     It   is   the    duty  of    the 
church  taking  charge  of  such  a  special  parish  to 
enter,  in   the  course  of  the  year,  every  home. 
This  visit  is  primarily  made,  of  course,  in  the  in- 
terest of  connecting  with  the  church — which  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  agency  for  social  evo- 
lution— all  families  that  have  no  church  connec- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  the  sole  object  of  a  church 
visitor's  call.    A  family  having  a  church  home 
may  be  unaware  of  the  existence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  circulating  library ;  the  church's  visitor 
may  thus  become  a  dynamic  force  in  the  interest 
of  the  New  York  Circulating  Library.    The  fam- 
ily may  be  helped  by  acquainting  it  with  the  ex- 
istence in  the  locality  of  Penny  Provident  Fund 
banks,  of  baths,  of  cooking-classes,  of  a  labor 
bureau.    The   Federation's  Committee  on  Co- 
operation is  to  acquaint  all  of  the  churches  enter- 
ing into  this  co-operative  parish  system,  minutely, 
with  the  existence  and  ideals  of  the  neighbor- 
hood agencies  of  social  evolution ;  and  it  will  be 
the  business  of  the  church  visitors  to  extend  the 
clientele,  and  deepen  the  impression  of  all  munic- 
ipal and  voluntary  agencies  of  social  uplift.    For 
the  use  of  the  visitors  in  the  Fifteenth  Assembly 
District  a  handsome  calendar,  with  minute  in- 
formation concerning  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
industrial  classes,  etc.,  is  now  going  through  the 
press.    Sufficient  copies  are  to  be  issued  to  place 
one  in  every  home  of  the  district. 

The  churches'  visitors,  moreover,  are  to  ad- 
vance sanitary  interests  in  their  parishes.  As  it 
is  now,  into  a  tenement-house  containing  twenty 
families,  representatives  of  four  different  churches 
may  pass  on  spiritual  errands.  Church  "  A's " 
pastor  climbs  to  the  top  floor  of  the  tenement,  < 
and  thinks  it  a  marvel  of  salubrity,  but  this  may 
be  due  to  the  favor  of  the  upper  air,  and  the  in- 
herent enmity  to  dirt  of  the  parishioner  visited. 
Pastor  "  B's  "  visit  is  on  the  third  floor,  and  he 
thinks  the  whole  house  in  need  of  disinfectants, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  the  squalid  habits  of  his 
parishioner.  So  both  pastors  depart  with  a  faulty 
induction  touching  the  character  of  the  tenement. 
In  the  co-operative  parish  system  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  a  church's  visitor  to  enter  every  one  of 
the  twenty  homes,  and  when  they  have  all  been 
visited  an  equation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
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the  whole  dwelling  can  be  inductively  formed. 
If  the  house  be  unhealthy,  it  will  be  listed,  and 
compliance  with  law  will  be  demanded,  not  through 
the  individual  church  visiting,  but  by  the  local 
sub-federation,  which  will  have  a  committee  to 
deal  with  the  tenement  question. 

The  parish  plan  of  the  Committee  on  Co-opera- 
tion, therefore,  promises  to  be  an  instrument  to 
assist  church,  school,  Health  Board,  library,  and 
every  other  agency  for  good ;  to  rebuild  in  New 
York  the  old  sense  of  neighborhood;  and  the 
co-operative  parish  system  cannot  but  secure  for 
the  united  churches  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  entire  community.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
the  Federation,  as  stated  in  my  article  of  the 
third  of  October  last,  to  "  parish  the  city  among 
a  cooperant  Christianity; "  and  already  the  whole 
region  west  of  Eighth  Avenue,  from  Forty-second 
to  Fifty-ninth  Streets,  embracing  a  population 
of  nearly  100,000,  has  been  parished  on  this  plan. 

The  Committee  on  Extension  concerns  itself 
with  the  creation  of  new  agencies  in  investigated 
districts.  The  recommendations  of  new  agencies 
for  districts  investigated  are  all  inductively  framed. 
If  they  concern  denominations,  they  are  directed 
toward  the  specific  denominations  whose  duty  to 
the  districts  investigated  seems  to  be  the  greatest. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Extension,  there- 
fore, is  of  a  most  important  and  delicate  nature, 
namely,  to  induce  the  denominations  concerned  to 
concur  with  the  Federation's  recommendations 
and  to  act  upon  them.  If  the  recommendations 
concern  charitable  or  educational  work,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  their  adoption  will  be  entire- 
ly devoid  of  difficulty,  for  church  people  and 
charity  workers  are  almost  identical,  and  the  same 
human  nature  is  shown  in  questions  concerning 
kindergarten  work  as  in  questions  concerning 
church  doctrine  or  polity.  The  Committee  on 
Extension  is  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Feder- 
ation. Happily,  however,  it  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  forward  movements  of  the 
prominent  denominations  in  the  city,  and  is,  there- 
fore, likely  itself  to  be  a  miniature  federation, 
with  the  co-operation  of  denominations  rather 
than  of  churches  for  its  object. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Federation's  work, 
therefore,  are  directive  investigation,  economic 
co-operation,  and  dynamic  extension;  and  the 
history  of  the  Federation  hitherto  has  shown  its 
directive,  economic,  and  dynamic  value.  It  has 
been  so  dynamic  that  every  agency  recommended 
in  the  report  upon  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict, issued  in  October  last,  was  in  existence  in 
March.  Our  report  pointed  out  the  need  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  St.  Cornelius 
Church — an  independent  parish— is  the  answer. 
The  Federation  pointed  out  the  need  of  more 
kindergartens,  Penny  Provident  Fund  stations, 
schools  of  domestic  economy,  and  baths ;  and  all 
of  these  features  of  work  obtain  in  Hartley  House, 
the  industrial  settlement  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the    Condition    of  the   Poor.     The 


Neighborhood  Club  carries  on  some  of  the  da 
recommended,  and  the  circulating  library.  The 
Free  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  its  work  west  of  Tenth  Ave- 
nue, and  while  this  enterprise  is  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  Federation's  work,  its  extension  may 
be  very  directly  stimulated  thereby.  AH  of  the 
new  agencies  which  have  entered  the  region  have 
expressed  their  indebtedness  to  the  directive  sta- 
tistics gathered  by  the  Federation,  and  other  tes- 
timonies to  the  worth  of  this  department  of  the 
work  are  on  file  in  abundance  in  the  Federation's 
office.  The  most  recent  result  of  this  branch  of 
the  work  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee,  in  response  to  the  Federation's  peti- 
tion and  argument,  that  a  small  park  be  located 
In  the  district  investigated. 

The  co-operative  parish  system  in  operation  m 
the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District  has  already  pro- 
duced fine  results.  Faith  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  entered  the  earliest  upon  it  and  is  caring  for 
a  population  numbering  6,400,  has  increased  the 
roll  of  its  parishioners  by  several  families,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  several  German  families, 
through  the  visitation  of  workers  of  Faith  Pres- 
byterian Church,  have  been  sent  into  the  German 
churches  of  the  district.  The  issue  of  the  co-op- 
perative  calendar  of  the  Federation  for  Auxiliary 
"A"  will  still  further  assist  this  practical  out- 
come. 

The  tenement  regions  of  the  Nineteenth  Assem- 
bly District  have  just  been  canvassed  by  the 
Federation,  and  the  statistics  accumulated  are 
full  of  surprises.  West  Side  residents  learn  that 
north  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  is  a  block  with  a  larger 
population  than  any  other  on  Manhattan  Island. 
It  is  not  the  largest  in  density  per  acre,  but  it  has 
the  largest  aggregate  population  within  four 
boundary  streets.  It  runs  from  Sixty-first  to 
Sixty-second  Streets,  between  Amsterdam  and 
West  End  Avenues,  and  has  a  population  of  3,580, 
or  974.6  people  to  an  acre.  Four  blocks  north  of 
this  is  another  with  3,232  people,  and  both  have 
nearly  twenty  nationalities. 

Evidently  the  problems  of  congestion  and  of 
foreign-born  population  cannot  be  considered  as 
confined  to  any  section  of  Manhattan  Island. 
They  are  more  intense  in  some  sections  than  in 
others,  but  they  exist  everywhere.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  church  in  the  city  to  flee  from  the 
presence  of  social  problems.  Within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  any  church  can  discover  regions 
repetitive — in  spirit,  if  not  on  scale— of  conditions 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  The  northward  dis- 
tribution along  the  avenues  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion makes  these  conditions  permanent.  North 
of  the  center  of  population  on  the  island,  namely, 
in  the  region  just  canvassed,  the  Federation's 
canvass  shows,  therefore,  the  need  of  the  inau- 
guration ot  a  co-operative  policy  for  the  social 
evolution  of  the  city.  This  is  a  valuable  element 
of  the  statistical  research,  and  it  is  a  value  which 
would  attach  probably  to  similar  investigation  is 
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any  section  of  the  country  where  the  church  is 
conceded  to  be  an  instrument  of  social  evolution, 
and  where,  if  she  is  to  continue  in  the  front  rank, 
she  must  apply  the  inductive  method  of  science 
to  find  out  what  is  to  be  done  and  who  should  do 
it,  and,  to  the  production  of  social  service,  the 
syndicate  methods  of  modern  commerce. 

One-third  of  the  Nineteenth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict's population  lives  in  the  part  of  it  canvassed — 
fifteen  blocks  out  of  125.  There  are  twenty-one 
churches  in  the  district,  but  only  two  in  the  part 
of  it  containing  one-third  of  the  population,  and 
these  two,  one  of  which  is  the  only  independent 
church  from  Forty-second  Street  to  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  in  a  population  of  60,000,  are  housed  in 
property  assessed  for  but  $40,000,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  district's  churches  are  assessed 
for  $1 ,01 6,000.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  the  district  canvassed  shows  the  results, 
in  its  population's  social  characteristics,  of  the 
inadequacy  of  local  evangelical  effort,  and  of  the 
social  sequestration  of  uplifting  agencies.  Out  of 
4,800  families  there  are  786  that  have  no  church 
home — a  population  as  large  as  that  of  many 
Western  towns  to  which  New  York  churches  of 
several  denominations  send  missionary  offerings ; 
and  there  are  1,353  families  that  have  no  church 
members.  There  are  three  blocks  with  over  one 
hundred  families  apiece  without  a  church  home, 
and  the  average  per  block  js  nearly  fifty.  The  per- 
centage of  children  out  of  Sunday-school  from 
three  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  from  eight  to  six- 
teen, is  larger  in  the  case  of  almost  every  nationality 
than  the  percentage  out  of  public  school ;  and  yet 
over  one-fifth  of  the  children  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  are  out  of  public  school,  and  more  than 
four-fifths  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age. 

The  church  relations  of  families  in  specific 
houses  show  that  methods  of  work  hitherto  in 
use  will  not  meet  the  situation.  In  one  house 
four  pastors  visit  thirteen  families,  but  there  are 
six  other  families  that  do  not  go  to  any  church. 
In  an  adjacent  house  three  pastors  visit  nine 
families,  but  there  are  six  other  families  in  that 
house,  of  three  other  denominations,  which  have 
no  church  home.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in 
scores  of  houses,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  church  or  denomination  to  go  through  the 
398  dwellings  visited  to  look  up  the  people.  The 
right  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  assign  all  the 
dwellings  in  a  specific  block  to  a  single  church, 
with  all  its  families,  and  to  make  the  church  an 
agent,  not  merely  of  evangelization,  but  of  educa- 
tion, good  citizenship,  and  all  else. 

The  present  article  has  not  concerned  itself 
minutely  with  the  educational,  religious,  housing, 
and  economic  statistics  accumulated  in  the  Fed- 
eration's last  canvass.  These  may  be  consulted 
in  its  report,  a  book  of  over  100  pages,  securable 
by  addressing  the  writer  at  No.  11  Broadway. 
Sufficient  facts  have  been  here  set  forth,  however, 
to  prove  that  cooperation  in  investigation,  save 
in  exceptional  communities,  is  almost  sure  to  lead 


to  co-operation  in  care.  When  a  case  of  sickness 
is  severe  and  complicated,  a  consultation  of  phy- 
sicians is  necessary;  social  diagnosis  is  almost 
sure  to  lead  to  socializing  co-operation. 

The  future  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  in 
New  York  City  is  to  induce  social  diagnosis  in  all 
assembly  districts  of  the  city,  and,  following  this, 
socializing  co-operation.  We  nope  to  create  Aux- 
iliary "  B  "  in  the  Nineteenth  Assembly  District, 
then  to  go  to  the  East  Side.  Gradually  we  shall 
cover  the  island  with  these  auxiliaries,  locally  ad- 
ministered, co-operative  sub- Federations.  It  may 
be  the  twentieth  century  before  the  Fifteenth  As- 
sembly District  is  submitted  to  another  house-to- 
house  investigation.  But  just  as  a  periodic  cen- 
sus is  necessary  for  the  State,  a  periodic  census 
is  necessary  for  the  Church,  and  the  Federation's 
work  in  Auxiliary  "  A,"  now  economic  merely,  . 
will  some  day  be  again  directive.  Our  last  can- 
vass has  shown  that  the  tenement  people  live 
nearly  three  years,  on  an  average,  in  the  same 
quarters,  and  a  recanvass  of  the  Fifteenth  As- 
sembly District  in  1900  a.d.  will  suffice  to  enable 
its  churches  to  work  in  the  light,  and  have  help- 
ful fellowship  one  with  another.  So  in  directive, 
economic,  dynamic  work — its  directive  studies 
periodically  made,  in  rotation,  in  the  assembly 
districts  of  the  city ;  its  economic  features  con- 
stant; its  dynamics,  growing  out  of  directive 
study,  sometimes  leading  to  the  transfer  of  an 
existing,  rather  than  the  installation  of  a  new, 
agency — the  Federation  sees  before  it  a  work 
which  will  honor  Him  wlio  desires  His  disciples 
to  co-operate,  and  who  will  sorrow  less  over  this 
city  if  they  do. 

The  Northfield  Conference 
The  Conference  of  Christian  Workers,  for  which 
Mr.  Moody's  institutions  at  East  Northfield, 
Mass.,  are  the  rallying-point,  has  been,  as  usual, 
largely  attended  this  year  from  July  29  to  August 
16,  and  conducted  at  the  rate,  generally,  of  six 
meetings  a  day.  The  co-operation  of  churches 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  has  contributed  much 
to  it,  and  able  speakers  from  abroad  have  been  in 
attendance.  Two  British  clergymen,  the  Revs. 
G.  H.  C.  MacGregor  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  have 
preached  from  day  to  day  as  representatives  of 
the  "  Keswick  teaching."  Keswick,  in  the  Lake 
District  of  England,  has  given  its  name  to  a  circle 
of  Christian  people  of  various  churches,  whose 
conferences  on  the  subject  of  sanctification  are 
annually  held  there.  Bishop  Newman  preached 
on  Sunday,  August  1,  setting  forth  the  realization 
of  salvation  through  the  incarnation  of  Christ  in 
the  heart  as  restoring  the  Edenic  harmony  of  the 
will  of  man  with  God.  The  Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbee, 
of  Chicopee,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  problems  of  to-day,  declared  that  Edward 
Bellamy's  new  book,  "  Equality,"  was  to  do  incal- 
culable good.  Mr.  Sankey,  as  heretofore,  was 
the  master  of  song.  Mr.  Moody  set  at  rest  the 
press  rumors  that  lie  was  to  retire  from  his  labors, 
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never  more  abundant  than  now.  His  Nor  thfield 
training-school  for  women  of  twenty  years  and 
upward  (not  the  same  as  the  Northfield  Seminary, 
which  fits  young  women  for  college),  with  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  Union,  has  just  com- 
pleted its  seventh  year. 

Presbyterian  Growth 

From  the  just  published  summary  of  Statisti- 
cal Reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North) 
we  find  that  during  the  last  six  years  the  number 
of  churches  has  increased  from  7,208  to  7,631,  of 
communicants  from  830,179  to  960,911,  and  of 
the  Sunday-school  membership  from  894,628  to 
1,024,462.  Fourteen  new  Presbyteries  and  two 
new  Synods  have  been  formed,  and  the  number  of 
ministers  has  advanced  from  6,331  to  7,129. 
•  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  total  of  contri- 
butions for  congregational  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses from  $14,298,271  to  $13,298,067.  In  the 
collections  for  home  missions,  however,  there  has 
been  an  increase  from  $998,101  to  $1,042,768. 
The  year  1894  shows  the  largest  number  of  mem- 
bers added  on  examination,  viz.,  74,826,  and  1897 
the  smallest,  viz.,  57,011.  The  largest  total  of 
contributions  appears  in  1893,  viz.,  $14,916,311- 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom 

Marlborough,  New  York,  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  vineyard  district 
above  the  Highlands,  has  been  for  some  years 
the  annual  resort  of  the  "  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom,"  a  group  of  Christian  Socialists,  includ- 
ing some  well-known  pastors  and  laymen.  Its  Con- 
ference (August  2-6)  was  attended  by  members 
of  some  six  denominations,  whose  discussions  in- 
cluded the  individual,  civic,  economic,  ethical, 
and  religious  aspects  of  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  men.  Those  present  came 
from  numerous  points  between  the  seaboard 
and  Michigan.  The  villa  of  Mrs.  William  R. 
Williams,  of  New  York,  with  a  spacious  tent 
adjacent,  on  a  broad,  tree-studded  hilltop  over- 
looking the  Hudson  Valley,  furnished  an  inspir- 
ing meeting-place.  Open-air  prayer-meetings  at 
twilight  pronounced  from  day  to  day  the  evening 
benediction.  An  outgrowth  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  reported  in  the  establishment  of  several 
branches  in  Great  Britain  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Richard  Heath,  of  Rugby,  England.  The 
following  resolutions  relating  to  the  resignation 
of  President  Andrews  were  unanimously  adopted : 

As  men  watchful  of  the  interests  of  higher  education 
and  of  social  and  religious  progress,  and  solicitous  for 
the  cause  of  the  academic  liberty  of  investigation  and  ot 
teaching,  we,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  would 
record  the  following  convictions : 

While  the  legal  right  of  the  governing  bodies  of  our 
universities  to  remove  any  employed  by  them  for  cause 
that  seems  to  be  sufficient  is  above  debate,  the  moral  jus- 
tification of  such  action  may  in  each  case  rightly  be  de- 
manded, not  only  by  all  persons  directly  connected  with 
the  institution,  but  by  the  people  at  large  as  well,  whose 
interests  are  vitally  concerned  and  whose  trustees  in  a 
very  real  sense  these  administrators  are.    Certain  self- 


limitations  are  unquestionably  imposed  by  every  i 
sible  position.  But  the  abdication  of  the  rights  of  cit- 
izenship cannot  be  justly  required  of  the  head  of  an 
institution  living  under  civil,  not  martial,  law. 

In  adopting  the  policy  to  be  followed,  the  governing 
body  should  consider  that  universities  depend  for  their 
efficiency  and  usefulness  upon  the  intellectual  endow- 
ment, integrity,  and  liberty  of  the  faculty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  confidence  of  the  community  on  the  other ; 
and  it  is  this  confidence  from  which  u'timately  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  university  must  flow.  Both 
these  agencies  are  undermined  when  the  search  for  truth 
is  discouraged  and  the  expression  of  conviction  is  pre- 
vented. 

In  view  of  the  recent  cases  indicative  of  a  strong  and 
dangerous  tendency  to  allow  corporate  interests  to  in- 
terfere with  one  most  important  means  of  shaping  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  we  are  prompted  to  extend 
particularly  to  President  £.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of 
Brown  University,  our  heartiest  sympathy  and  our  sin- 
cerest  esteem,  to  express  our  decided  disapproval  of  the 
action  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  as  stated 
and  explained  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  to  voice 
our  hope  that  the  principle  of  liberty  of  academic  teach- 
ing, so  essential  to  scholarly  integrity,  the  advancement 
of  science,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  may  find 
wider  recognition  in  the  universities  of  our  land. 

Dr.  Brown's  Case 
We  have  received  communications  both  from 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  relating  to  the  case 
of  Dr.  C.  O.  Brown,  referred  to  in  our  issue  of 
July  24.  There  is  some  conflict  of  statements, 
as  is  to  be  expected.  The  sifting  of  these  we 
must  leave  to  the  proper  tribunal.  Our  hope, 
expressed  when  last  referring  to  the  matter,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  settling  so  serious 
an  issue  between  two  Congregational  bodies, 
seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  The 
Bay  Conference  has  'notified  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation that  it  will  endeavor  to  seek  agreement 
on  the  questions  at  issue  by  an  orderly  procedure 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  present  difficulty 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  an  alleged  technical 
error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bay  Conference. 

An  Open  Letter 

To  those  planning  to  enter  Amherst  College  this 
/all,  or  having  friends  who  are  to  enter  : 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
College  wishes  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  sei 
vice  to  all  the  new  men  who  enter  Amherst.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  from  parents  or 
friends  any  suggestions  that  will  enable  us  to  be  of 
special  service  or  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  reach  us  before  college  opens. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  new  student  will  register 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Room  in  Williston  Hall  im- 
mediately on  arriving  in  Amherst,  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  General  Secretary  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  An  information  bureau 
will  be  open  there  at  the  opening  of  the  term  for 
the  benefit  of  all  newcomers,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  for  any 
needed  assistance  or  advice. 

Edward  H.  Smith, 
*98  President  of  the  Association. 
Hubert  L.  Clark, 

General  Secretary. 


Correspondence 


Hawaii  and  Reciprocity 

To  th*  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

You  have  printed  the  statement  that  "  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  the  United  States  and  in 
favor  of  Hawaii  is  about  eight  millions  of  dollars/' 
giving  this  as  a  reason  why  the  reciprocity  treaty 
has    worked  disadvantageous^  to  the    United 
States,  and,  incidentally,  for  the  islands'  being 
undesirable  for  annexation.    1  send  you  herewith 
a  careful  statement  of  the  Hon.  Lorin  A.  Thurs- 
ton, formerly  Minister  Resident  at  Washington, 
a  Hawaiian-born  son  of  a  missionary,  and  pre- 
eminent as  an  authority  on  matters  Hawaiian.    I 
have  yet  to  see  a  contradiction  of  the  statistics 
which  Mr.  Thurston  sets  forth  as  showing  that 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  has  been  financially  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States.    If  his  figures  are  not 
misleading — and  I  have  full  confidence  in  them — 
he  shows  that  the  $8,000,000  surplus  (difference 
between   exports  and  imports)  is  very   largely 
accounted  for  in  items  which  directly  inure  to  the 
interests  of  Americans.  The  amount  of  American 
shipping  engaged;   the  amount  of  employment 
that  is  furnished  in  San  Francisco  to  the  Ameri- 
can workmen ;  the  amount  of  commissions  dis- 
bursed to  the  American  merchants,  the  amount 
to  American  agents  for  insurance,  and  a  variety 
of  other  items,  go  to  reduce  the  eight  millions  so 
that  there  is  comparatively  a  small  margin  which 
is  net  to  the  planter  on  the  islands.    It  is  cer- 
tainly only  fair  m  an  argument,  if  the  islands  are  to 
be  charged  with  the  eight  millions,  for  them  also 
to  be  credited  with  the  offset 

The  question  of  annexation  may  be  too  large 
a  matter  to  be  discussed  in  this  communication. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  late  years,  also 
the  Secretaries  of  State  under  these  different  ad- 
ministrations, are  on  record  as  favoring  closer 
relations,  or,  in  other  words,  annexation.  -  It  is 
also  true  that  almost  every  naval  officer  of  rank 
and  experience  is  also  on  record  as  favoring  the 
same  plan. 

The  question  of  a  large  extraordinary  outlay 
by  the  United  States  for  fortifications  in  case  of 
annexation  is  an  entirely  mistaken  one,  and  is 
used  only  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
geographical  conditions.  The  ports  of  Honolulu 
and  Pearl  Harbor  could  be  fortified  and  kept 
ready  for  service  at  no  great  expense.  These  are 
the  only  real  ports  for  safety  for  all  the  year 
around  that  would  be  necessary  to  be  fortified, 
beyond  two  or  three  places  where  shore  batteries 
might  be  erected,  like  Hilo  on  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii, Kahului  on  Maui,  and  one  place  on  the 
island  of  Kauai.  None  of  these  latter  would 
require  any  large  outlay  for  fortifications  and  no 
permanent  force  of  occupancy  beyond  that  nec- 


essary for  the  ordinary  care  of  the  material.  A 
foreign  power  seeking  to  attack  the  island  to 
injure  property  might  land  forces  along  the  coast 
of  Hawaii  and  take  the  satisfaction  of  burning 
mill  property  and  cane-fields,  and  the  same  on 
the  other  islands,  but  this  would  simply  be  the 
same  destruction  of  property  to  which  our  coast 
of  the  United  States,  both  eastern  and  western, 
would  be  subject  to  in  case  of  war. 

The  value  of  the  national  property  on  the 
islands,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  probably  $2 
for  every  $1  indebtedness — certainly  this  is  not  an 
impecunious  nation,  but  abundantly  able  to  care 
for  the  expenses  of  all  the  internal  government. 

GORHAM  D.  GlLMAN, 
Hawaiian  Consul-Generalforthe  New  England  States. 
Boston,  Mass. 

[Our  editorial  statement  regarding  the  costli- 
ness of  admitting  Hawaiian  imports  free  referred 
exclusively  to  sugar.  We  import  from  the  islands 
upwards  of  400,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  annually, 
and  remit  a  tax  of  nearly  2  cents  a  pound  Our 
treasury  thus  loses  $8,000,000  a  year,  which  our 
taxpayers  give  as  a  bounty  to  the  Hawaiian 
sugar-producers.  The  Hawaiians  give  us  no 
corresponding  concession. — The  Editors.] 

A  Plea  for  the  Sparrow 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  just  read  with  much  pleasure  the  article 
"  Wild  Life  in  Town,"  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Skinner, 
in  the  last  number  of  The  Outlook,  July  31. 
The  Outlook  is  noted  for  fair  play,  and  1  want  to 
say  a  word  for  the  sparrow.  In  the  first  place, 
the  sparrow  does  not  drive  away  the  song-birds 
from  the  city.  The  city  is  responsible  for  that. 
The  sparrow  is  the  city  bird  par  excellence.  The 
city  has  become  his  habitat.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
survival  of  the  fittest.  I  live  in  a  town  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  my  house  is  near  a  large 
farm,  and  we  have  all  and  as  many  song-birds  as 
we  ever  had,  and  sparrows  ad  libitum.  Before 
the  sparrow  came,  a  lady  could  not  walk  Boston 
Common  without  caterpillars  dropping  on  her; 
to-day  the  insects  are  much  scarcer.  But  we  can- 
not blame  the  sparrow,  because  he  cannot  eat 
them  all.  The  sparrow  does  not  eat  as  many 
in  proportion  as  when  he  first  came.  He  was 
an  immigrant  then,  but  now,  with  more  genera- 
tions behind  him  than  any  descendant  of  the  Pil- 
grims, he  is  the  purest  American  of  anything  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  Is  it  not  about  time  we 
stopped  the  childish  vanity  of  claiming  everything 
as  American  if  it  turns  out  good,  and  disclaiming 
what  we  don't  like  by  tracing  a  remote  European 
ancestry?  We  talk  of  the  American  trotting- 
horse,  and  yet  the  horse  is  not  indigenous.  We 
talk  of  the  American  explorer  Stanley,  who  is  a 
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Welshman,  and  the  American  artist  Mr.  Bough  ton, 
who  is  an  Englishman.  One  more  criticism. 
Darwin  thought  the  earthworm  important  enough 
to  write  a  book  about  it.  Mr.  Skinner  says 
no  place  is  without  earthworms.  Now,  I  want 
to  say  that  there  are  no  earthworms  where  there 
are  no  settlements  of  men.  Forty  years  ago  you 
might  have  dug  all  day  in  the  Saginaw  Valley 
and  you  could  not  find  an  earthworm;  to-day 
one  spadeful  of  earth  has  enough  for  a  day's  fish- 
ing. When  I  lived  at  St.  Ignace,  people  used  to 
send  to  Petosky,  thirty  miles  away,  and  buy  angle- 
worms because  you  could  not  find  them  in  a  new 
settlement ;  and  in  southern  Michigan  you  could 
not  find  them  far  away  from  the  farm-house.  The 
earthworm  follows  man,  never  goes  before  him. 
This  may  seem  like  hypetcriticism,  but  it  is  just 
such  small  facts  taken  notice  of  that  wrote  the 
M  Origin  of  Species  "  and  «•  The  Descent  of  Man." 
W.  G.  Puddefoot. 
Cottage  City,  Mass. 

For  a  Good  Navy 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook; 

I  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  read  editoiials  in  The 
Outlook  very  seriously  deprecating  such  things 
as  the  development  of  our  navy  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  our  harbor  defenses,  on  the  twofold  ground 
that  they  are  (1)  expensive  and  (2)  unnecessary — 
unnecessary  because  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  be  at  peace.  Personally  1  have  not 
agreed  with  this  position  on  the  part  of  The 
Outlook,  and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
attention  to  a  passage  from  the  "  Personal  Mem- 
oirs of  U.  S.  Grant,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  547, 548.  Grant, 
I  believe,  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
great  advocate  for  peace;  and  his  judgment  both 
of  men  and  measures  in  military  matters,  as  is 
shown  by  his  book,  was  wonderfully  direct  and 
clear-sighted. 

He  says  in  the  passage  referred  to : 
To  maintain  peace  in  the  future  it  is  necessary  to  be 
prepared  for  war.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  possible 
chance  of  a  conflict,  such  as  the  last  one.  occurring 
among  our  own  people  again ;  but,  growing  as  we  are 
in  population,  wealth,  and  military  power,  we  may 
become  the  envy  of  nations  which  led  us  in  all  these 
particulars  only  a  tew  years  ago ;  and  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared for  it  we  may  be  in  danger  of  a  combined  move- 
ment being  some  day  made  to  crush  us  out.  Now, 
scarcely  twenty  years  after  the  war,  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  lessons  it  taught,  and  are  going  on  as  if  in  the 
greatest  security,  without  the  power  to  resist  an  invasion 
by  the  fleets  of  fourth-rate  European  powers  for  a  time, 
until  we  could  prepare  for  them. 

We  should  have  a  good  navy,  and  our  seacoast 
defenses  should  be  put  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 
Neither  of  these  cost  much  when  it  is  considered  where 
the  money  goes,  and  what  we  get  in  return.  Money 
expended  in  a  fine  navy  not  only  adds  to  our  security 
and  tends  to  prevent  war  in  the  future,  but  is  very 
material  aid  to  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations  in 
the  meantime.  Money  spent  upon  seacoast  defenses  is 
spent  among  our  own  people,  and  all  goes  back  again 
among  the  people.  The  work  accomplished,  too,  like 
that  oi  the  navy,  gives  us  a  feeling  of  security. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try, who  by  no  means  deserve  the  name  of  Jin- 


goes,   who    respond  with    a   deep  and  hearty 
"  Amen  "  to  this  view  of  General  Grant's. 

J.  F.  C. 


An  Attack  on  Missions 


^ 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  have  just  laid  down  *  Travels  in  West  Africa,"  by 
Mary  H.  Kingsley,  a  woman  with  an  intrepid  spirit  and 
a  facile  pen.  Indeed,  so  plausible  a  book  as  this  prod- 
uct of  her  "  seeing  and  thinking"  could  hardly  fail  of 
attracting  attention  and  exercising  influence,  for  it  is 
no  inconsiderable  task  for  a  woman  to  enter  upon  to 
try  the  hardships  of  a  tour  of, African  exploration. 
More  than  that,  our  knight-errantry  forbids  us  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  character  of  woman  a  perverse  and  mali- 
cious habit  of  misrepresentation ;  and  hence  we  feel 
bound,  if  from  no  other  than  chivalrous  considerations, 
to  abstain  from  telling  a  woman  she  lies.  But  I  doubt 
if  a  more  serious  blow  has  been  dealt  missions  in  Africa. 
—and  thus,  incidentally,  missions  in  general— than  that 
administered  by  the  book  referred  to.  It  may  dry  op 
the  streams  of  missionary  benevolence  to  some  extent. 
It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  that  Miss  Kingsley  is  con- 
fessedly not  in  sympathy  with  Christian  missions 
(p.  214),  and  this  fact  minimizes  the  vahie  of  her  con- 
clusions ;  but,  all  the  same,  a  disagreeable  nightmare  is 
the  result  of  her  book.  I  am  aware  that  a  prejudice 
against  "missions,-1  a  determination  to  suit  facts  to 
preconceived  theories,  and  a  short  residence  in  a  coon- 
try  where  missionary  movements  are  being  conducted 
might  lead  to  no  end  of  untruth ;  and  yet,  say  all  you 
will,  it  still  remains  true  that  this  traveler  may  weaken, 
or  rather  momentarily  shake,  confidence  in  the  abso- 
lute reliability  of  missionary  reports. 

For  example,  she  writes  (p.  207):  u  Most  of  the  tech- 
nical missions  confine  their  attention  to  teaching  car- 
pentering, bricklaying,  smith's  work,  tailoring,  book- 
binding, and  printing— trades  which,  save  the  two  first 
named,  Africa  is  not  yet  in  urgent  need  to  be  taught." 

Granting  that  there  is  a  semblance  of  philosophical 
analysis  in  the  statement  Miss  Kingsley  makes  that 
44  civilization  and  reformation  hasten  the  degeneration 
of  the  native  tribes"  (we  have  commonly  supposed  that 
this  was  due  to  the  vices  which  accompany,  as  a  shadow, 
the  oncoming  of  a  superior  order  of  civilization) ,  is  it 
quite  true  that  the  missionary  is  the  **  worst  enemy  to 
the  existence  of  the  African  tribe  "  (p.  403)  ? 

Listen  to  this  (p.  659) :  "  Protestant  English  mission- 
aries have  had  most  to  do  with  rendering  the  African 
useless;"  and  this  (p.  660):  " Those  Africans  who  are 
the  chief  mainstay  of  missionary  reports,  wherein  they 
are  described  as  *  converted,1  are  not  converted  in  the 
least.  The  missionary-made  man  is  the  curse  of  the 
West  Cpast  of  Africa  f  and  this  (p.  661) :  "  It  is  not  true 
that  the  white  trader  lures  pupils  of  these  missionary 
establishments  to  destruction ;"  and  this  (p.  662) :  "  The 
missionary  party  on  the  whole  have  greatly  exaggerated 
both  the  evil  and  the  extent  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  West 
Africa,  and  use  it  in  an  unjustifiable  way  because  it  has 
the  advantage  of  making  the  subscribers  at  home  regard 
the  African  as  an  innocent  creature  who  is  led  away  by 
bad  white  men,  and  therefore  still  more  in  need  of  sub- 
scriptions than  ever.  I  should  like  to  see  the  African 
lady  or  gentleman  who  could  be  *  led  away/  " 

Again  (p.  664):  "The  spirit  (gin)  sent  out  to  West 
Africa  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted, *  poisonous,'  and  is 
neither  more  nor  less  deleterious  to  health  than  that  pur- 
chased elsewhere." 

Again  (p.  662) :  M  Polygamy  is  not  an  unmixed  evil 
for  the  African ;  and  is  not  at  the  present  culture-ferel 
of  the  African  to  be  eliminated." 

Again  (p.  535) :  "  One  of  the  chief  murderers  was  a 
man  named  Jowe.  who  had  formerly  been  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  Sierra  Leone." 

I  could  multiply  quotations,  but  forbear. 

Would  you  kindly  reassure  the  Christian  world  that 
the  insinuations  which  are  contained  in  the  body  of 
Miss  Kingsley's  book  are  calumnies?    The  book  has 
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gone  into  many  libraries  (our  own,  for  example),  and 
needs  to  be  contradicted. 

R.  De  W.  Mallary. 
Lenox.  Mass. 

[The  following  comments  on  the  above  quota- 
tions from  the  book  in  question  have  been  kindly 
furnished  us  by  the  Rev.  £.  £.  Strong,  D.D.,  of 
Boston.  In  publishing  them  we  wish  that  wher- 
ever the  book  has  gone  they  might  go  also. — The 
Editors.] 

The  book  refers  to  West  Africa  alone,  as  its 
title  would  imply.  The  author  has  seen  just  the 
worst  section  of  Africa,  so  far  as  relates  to  Chris- 
tian missions.  For  some  reason,  I  know  not  just 
what,  missionary  work  has  not  prospered  in  that 
section  of  the  continent  as  in  the  east  or  south  or 
central  portions.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
has,  indeed,  an  excellent  mission  along  the  Niger 
River,  and  no  one  who  has  kept  track  of  its  work 
there  can  honestly  deny  that  it  has  had  a  vast 
and  beneficent  influence  in  the  reformation  of 
numberless  towns  and  villages  within  its  field; 
but  along  the  Gold  Coast  the  liquor  traffic  has 
wrought  ruin.  To  judge  of  missions  in  Africa 
by  the  section  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  would  be  like  describing  the  Christian 
civilization  of  New  York  City  by  what  may  be 
seen  on  the  East  Side.  The  work  which  Moffat 
and  Livingstone  began  in  South  Africa  is  bearing 
glorious  fruit  in  that  region.  The  French  mis- 
sion in  Basutoland,  our  own  in  Natal,  the  Scotch 
missions  on  Lake  Nyassa,  the  Universities'  mis- 
sion on  the  East  Coast,  and,  above  all,  the  work 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Uganda, 
ought  all  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  the 
alleged  failures  on  the  West  Coast,  when  mis- 
sions in  Africa  are  under  discussion.  Yet,  as  to 
this  West  Coast,  the  statements  quoted  from 
Miss  Kingsley's  book  are  most  of  them  grossly 
untrue ;  e.  g.y  the  charge  that  "  the  missionary 
parties  have  greatly  exaggerated  both  the  evil 
and  the  extent  of  the  liquor  traffic."  The  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  demoralization  caused  by 
this  traffic  has  not  come  chiefly  from  mission- 
aries. Joseph  Thomson,  the  well-known  Afri- 
can explorer,  gave  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  " 
for  March,  1890,  details  which  were  more  conclu- 
sive and  had  a  far  wider  influence  than  anything 
missionaries  ever  said.  The  speeches  at  the 
Brussels  Conference  (not  by  missionaries)  &nd 
the  action  of  that  Conference  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  no  exaggeration  in  this 
matter.  The  London  "Times"  has  depicted 
the  extent  and  curse  of  the  gin  traffic  in  the  most 
scathing  terms.  It  is  ludicrous  to  affirm  that  the 
missionaries  have  exaggeiated  these  matters  in 
order  to  stir  up  "  subscribers  at  home." 

Some  of  the  statements  which  Mr.  Mallary 
quotes  from  the  volume  may  be  true,  though 
doubtless  they  are  flings,  apparently  in  a  bad 
spirit.  That  a  chief  murderer  was  formerly  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher  in  Sierra  Leone  may  be  true. 
Guiteau  was  once  regarded  as  a  good  Christian ; 


and  no  doubt  there  are  many  men  now  in  jail  in 
the  United  States  who  have  been  church  mem- 
bers. The  quality  of  the  liquor  sent  to  West 
Africa  ma)  be  learned  from  its  price.  It  is  so 
cheap  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  pure.  I  am  told 
here  in  Bos 'on  that  only  the  vilest  stuff  is  ex- 
ported to  Africa. 

I  think  the  utterance  of  this  lady,  that  "  polyg- 
amy is  not  an  unmixed  evil  for  the  African,*'  will 
aid  those  who  read  the  book  to  judge  somewhat 
as  to  the  character  and  temper  of  the  author.  If 
she  thinks  that  the  harem  of  a  West  African  is  a 
good  thing  for  him,  we  get  an  inkling  as  to  what 
she  considers  good. 

I  suppose  that  all  our  mission  boards— our 
American  Presbyterian,  the  English  and  Wesley  an 
and  Church  Missionary  Societies — would  say  that 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  difficult  and  unremunerative  field  in 
which  they  work.  But  they  are  not  without  en- 
couragements. To  say  that  they  are  accomplishing 
nothing  is  wholly  false.  Amid  many  lights  and 
shadows  they  are  wprking  heroically  and  hope- 
fully for  the  elevation  of  the  African. 


Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
1o  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the  writer's 
name  and  address. 

Kindly  answer  the  following:  I.  How  is  the  phrase 
"  second  coming  of  Christ "  interpreted  by  modern  the 
ology  P  2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  higher  Biblical 
criticism  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 
3.  Am  I  not  correct  in  thinking  it  to  be  this:  That  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  in  its  present  form  by  St.  John, 
one  of  the  twelve  Apostles:  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  in  their  present  form  are 
elaborate  treatises  of  the  same  unknown  writer,  who  was 
probably  one  of  St.  John's  disciples,  who  had,  as  his  out. 
line  subject  matter,  papyri  which  this  Apostle  had 
written  as  memoranda  ?  4.  From  a  perusal  of  the  recent 
editorial  entitled  "  Resident  Forces,"  and  of  other  simi- 
lar ones,  I  am  le^  to  believe  that  the  u  New  Theology" 
denies  the  supernatural.  Can  one  deny  the  supernatural 
and  continue  to  believe  in  an  unseen  spiritual  world  of 
spiritual  laws  and  force,  distinct  from  the  natural  ?  Or 
does  the  New  Theology  teach,  as  the  editorial  referred  to 
implies,  that  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual  world 
are  identical,  that  spiritual  laws  are  the  same  as  natural 
laws,  and  that  what  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  natural 
forces,  moral  forces,  and  spiritual  forces  are  simply  dif- 
ferent phases  of  one  and  the  same  Great  Resident  Force  ? 
If  1  am  right,  does  not  the  New  Theology  teach  idealism  i 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative,  aside  from  mate- 
rialism and  pantheism,  which  the  editorial  denies  to  be 
its  teachings.  A.  W.  A. 

1.  So  far  as  "orthodox  "opinion,  in  its  modern 
varieties,  deals  with  this,  it  is  divided  between  a 
coming  in  visible  form  at  a  time  still  future,  and  a 
coming  in  spirit  that  has  been  and  still  is  in  prog- 
ress, as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  gains  ascendency  in 
the  world.  2.  It  is  undetermined,  though  the 
point  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  by  the  same 
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author  as  the  Gospel  seems  to  obtain  most  con- 
currence. The  larger  number  deny  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle.  Some 
of  great  weight  maintain  it.  This  is  our  own 
view,  while  admitting  its  editorship  by  another 
hand.  In  general,  see  Professor  Bacon's  article 
"Are  the  Critics  Come  to  Canossa?"  in  The 
Outlook  for  May  8.  4.  The  New  Theology  pre- 
fers the  term  "  spiritual "  instead  of  "  supernatu- 
ral." The  natural  and  the  spiritual  world  are  not 
identical,  nor  are  natural  laws  the  same  as  spirit- 
ual, though  there  are  analogies  between  them. 
The  forces  by  which  God  makes  a  plant  grow 
and  a  religion  grow  differ  as  the  forces  differ 
which  we  exert  in  mechanical  and  in  moral  work. 
The  generic  and  ultimate  force  resident  in  nature 
is  spiritual.  Its  modes  of  energizing  differ  as  its 
ends  differ.  Thus  far  is  the  New  Theology  from 
denying  the  supernatural.  It  denies  only  the 
notion  that  it  lies  outside  of  the  natural  and  oc- 
casionally interferes  with  it.  The  term  "  idealism  " 
is  applicable  to  various  schemes  of  philosophy,  of 
which  some  do  and  some  do  not  deny  the  reality 
of  the  material  world. 

1.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  powers  of  spirits  in 
the  other  world  ?  2.  Can  they  pass  from  place  to  place 
at  will?  3.  What  is  the  "  great  gulf  fixed,"  Luke  xviM 
26?  4.  Is  there  a  positive  separation  of  what  we  call 
good  and  bad?  5.  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  as 
goodness  is  only  comparative  ?  6.  What  are  their  pow- 
ers of  vision  and  of  discernment?  7.  Are  powers  of 
communication  greater  there  ?  8.  Are  choices  more  free 
there?  9.  Is  truth  plainer  there?  10.  Is  knowledge  more 
positive  there?  11.  Is  God  more  visible  and  tangible 
there?  12.  Are  right  choices  more  natural  and  volun- 
tary there?  13.  Does  character  continue  to  develop 
there?  14.  What  Scripture  speaks  most  clearly  on  these 
questions  ?  15.  Is  common  interpretation  of  Scripture 
the  voice  ot  God  ?  16.  What  consolation  can  you  give 
to  one  who  expects  to  remove  hence  soon  ? 

W.  H.  G. 

1.  Inconceivable,  except  as  probably  larger 
than  ours.  2.  Unknowable.  3.  Probably  a  dif- 
ference in  character ;  how  permanent  is  beyond 
knowledge.  4.  We  believe  so.  5.  Probably  a 
good  many  lines,  according  to  degree  of  good- 
ness or  badness.  6,  7.  Unknowable.  8.  Prob- 
ably not.  9.  Some  truth  doubtless.is.  10.  Doubt- 
less also  some  knowledge.  11.  Perhaps  so  in 
some  forms  of  manifestation,  but  not  otherwise 
than  under  the  veil  of  the  finite,  as  here.  12. 
Probably  not,  except  as  here,  through  progressive 
continuance  in  well-doing.  13.  Doubtless.  14. 
The  Scriptures,  as  the  above  answers  indicate, 
speak  with  reserve  on  many  points.  Such  partial 
conclusions  as  can  be  reached  depend  on  com- 
parison of  all  that  the  Scriptures  have  to  say 
with  observation  of  the  laws  of  chaiacter  and  of 
what  we  can  see  of  the  way  of  God  in  the  pres- 
ent world.  15.  It  certainly  is  not  the  voice  of 
God,  though  it  may  open  the  mind  to  hear  that 
voice  in  the  conscience.  16.  "All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 


this  sentence :  "  But  that  one  can  live  everlastingly  in 
this  condition  of  sin  and  misery  we  deem  impossible. 
Moral  chaos  cannot  endure  forever,  any  more  than 
physical  chaos."  1.  Can  you  explain  the  thought  a  lit- 
tle more  fully  ?  2.  Does  not  a  soul  in  the  place  of  per- 
dition live  on  everlastingly  in  misery,  or  are  we  to  believe 
in  annihilation  ?  3.  The  Scripture  references  given  seem 
to  refer  to  this  life,  while  the  question  phrase  seems  to 
refer  to  the  life  eternal.  4.  Is  the  orthodox  belief  an 
eternal  dying  in  contrast  with  eternal  life,  or  are  we  to 
believe  in  eternal  death,  or  annihilation  ? 

H.  F.  Q. 

1 .  For  many  millions  of  years  during  the  for- 
mation of  our  globe  it  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
conflict  of  elemental  forces — chaos,  long  since 
reduced  to  order.  Disorder  in  God's  universe,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  physical  or  moral,  cannot  be 
endless.  That  God  anywhere  maintains  a  mad- 
house forever,  such  as  hell,  is  inconceivable.  2. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abso- 
lute annihilation  of  anything  which  exists,  bat 
only  of  the  form  in  which  it  exists.  3.  The  words 
we  quoted  from  Jesus,  "  All  live  unto  him  "  (Lake 
xx.,  38),  cover  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 
4.  "  Orthodox  belief,"  not  as  defined  in  the  creeds, 
but  as  actually  held  by  a  considerable  number  of 
leading  minds  in  various  churches,  has  been  un- 
dergoing such  a  change  that  it  cannot  be  stated 
in  any  form  that  would  unite  all  opinions,  except 
that  the  ultimate  future  of  wicked  men  is  a  dark 
and  more  or  less  unhopeful  one.  The  present 
tendency  in  the  church  at  large  is  toward  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment  on  such  questions  as  seem  to 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  knowledge.  This 
tendency  has  been  developed  by  a  more  scholarly, 
thoughtful,  and  unbiased  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  St.  Luke  reads  at  xvl,  9, 
as  follows :  "  And  I  say  unto  jrou,  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  that,  when 
ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habita- 
tions." Is  the  significance  of  u  everlasting"  the  same 
in  original  Greek  text  as  in  oth#r  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation?  (I  emphasize  "they"  and 
"everlasting.")  W.  R.  R 

It  is.  But  the  Revised  Version  here,  as  else- 
where, substitutes  "  eternal  "  for  "  everlasting.'' 
The  two  words  are  not  strictly  identical  either  in 
Greek  or  English.  The  Greek  has  several  words 
with  the  specific  sense  of  "endless  "  (for  instance, 
see  Hebrews  vii.,  16),  but  the  word  regularly 
translated  in  the  Revised  Version  by  "  eternal " 
is  not  one  of  them.  "  Eternal "  denotes  a  thing 
simply  as  belonging  to  eternity,  or  as  in  the 
eternal  order  of  things.  Whether  that  thing  is 
one  that  endures  throughout  eternity  depends  on 
what  the  thing  is,  or  on  the  conditions  of  the 
case.  In  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  "  eter- 
nal tabernacles,"  U~,  tents,  means  simply  certain 
abodes  in  eternity.  Nothing  is  intimated  whether 
they  are  strictly  everlasting  or  not  In  fact,  the 
word  "  tabernacles,"  or  tents,  would,  if  pressed, 
seem  to  look,  the  other  way. 


July  10  the  question  was  asked,  '•  Can  a  soul  live  at 
any  time  apart  from  God  ?"    In  the  answer  given  occurs 


Kindly  inform  me  what  is  meant  by  the  M  Religion 
of  Humanity."    Was  it  George  Eliot's  religion  ?  What 
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books  would  it  be  necessary  to  study  in  order  to  learn 
her  religious  belief  ?  .  R.  F.  G. 

The  phrase  has  no  uniform  meaning.  As  used 
by  Positivists,  it  denotes  that  substitute  for  Chris- 
tianity, or  for  mere  theism,  which  they  find  in  a 
5  ore  of  deification  of  collective  humanity,  and 
devotion  to  its  service.  It  is  also  used  by  some 
Christian  writers  to  connote  the  special  character- 
istic of  Christianity,  as  a  faith  in  the  essential 
identity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature, 
which  aspires  to  realize  its  ideal  of  humanity  in 
realizing  the  voluntary  union  of  man  with  God, 
in  order  to  the  fullness  of  which  it  sacredly  cher- 
ishes every  human  interest  as  of  some  divine 
worth.  In  the  Positivist  sense  it  seems  to  have 
been  George  Eliot's  religion  in  her  later  years. 
You  will  find  a  good  account  of  her  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  others,  in  Mr.  Hutton's  "  Essays  on 
Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  to  English  Thought 
in  Matters  of  Faith." 

The  poem  for  which  "  W.  R.»  inquires,  beginning 

"  I  know  not  what  lies  before  me, 

God  hangs  a  mist  o'er  my  eyes," 

was  written  by  Mary  G.  Brainard.    It  is  entitled  "  God 

Knoweth,"  and  may  be  found  in  the  collection  "  Songs 

of  Three  Centuries,"  edited  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 

C.  I.  P. 

About  People 

-  —Canon  Knox-Little,  of  Liverpool,  England, 
recently  told  a  good  story  at  a  church  gathering. 
He  said  that  he  remembered  a  lych-gate  in  front 
of  a  beautiful  church,  which  had  been  restored 
and  made  very  nice.  There  was  painted  over  the 
door,  "  This  is  the  gate  of  heaven,"  and  under- 
neath was  the  large  notice, "  Go  round  the  other 
way." 

—Dr.  James  Hammond  Trumbull  died  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  scholars  in  the  country,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Philological  Society,  and  many  other  societies  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  He  was  Presi- 
dent  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society ;  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1861 
to  1865 ;  was  the  literary  executor  of  George  Brin- 
ley,  and  catalogued  the  famous  Brinley  Library. 

— It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the  most  start- 
ling genealogical  claim  is  that  of  the  Negus  of 
Abyssinia,  who  insists  that  bis  descent  has  been 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  union  of  Solomon  with 
the  Queen  of  Sheba;  but  some  one  has  discov- 
ered a  noble  family  in  France,  the  Counts  of  Noe\ 
who  not  only  claim  Noah  as  their  remote  ancestor, 
but  show  on  their  family  blazon  that  veteran  sea- 
man in  the  ark. 

— "  The  most  eloquent  speech  of  my  life,"  said 
the  late  Senator  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  a  few 
months  ago,  "  was  the  briefest  one  I  ever  made. 
It  was  upon  the  eve  of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 


for  the  second  term  of  his  Presidency.  A  num- 
ber of  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  been  called 
together  secretly  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  re- 
electing Lincoln.  They  were  much  disturbed 
over  the  question,  and  after  others  had  spoken 
called  upon  me,  as  I  happened  to  be  present,  to 
make  a  speech.  I  said :  '  Fellow-countrymen*— 
I  believe  in  God  Almighty ;  and,  so  believing,  I 
have  faith  in  Abraham  Lincoln.' " 

— The  centenary  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Bass,  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  celebrated 
last  week,  recalls  to  the  New  York  "  Tribune " 
some  anecdotes  of  the  Bishop.  He  refused  to 
live  in  Dorchester  because  the  brooks  there  were 
"  not  large  enough  for  Bass  to  swim  in."  His 
first  marriage  displeased  his  parishioners,  where- 
upon he  preached  to  them  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  "  They  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake." 
His  parishioners  would  often  get  in  arrears  with 
his  salary,  which  never  was  more  than  $500. 
When  the  treasury  was  so  low  as  to  become 
hopeless,  they  would  call  upon  him  and  ask  what 
they  should  do.  "Well,  well,"  he  would  say, 
"let  it  go;  111  release  you,  and  we  will  begin 
again." 

— That  the  missionary  work  of  the  Rev.  Gil- 
bert Reid  among  the  higher  classes  in  China  (re- 
ferred to  in  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Smith's  interesting 
letter  from  China  printed  in  The  Outlook  of 
August  7)  is  meeting  with  success  is  shown  by  a 
letter  which  he  has  recently  received  from  Li 
I  lung  Chang,  in  which  that  statesman  says: 

Unquestionably,  if  you  can  give  to  the  blind  leaders 
of  our  people  light  and  learning  enjoyed  in  the  West, 
they,  in  turn,  will  lead  our  people  out  of  their  darkness. 
I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  many  friends  in  the  United 
States  where  you  now  go.  The  cordial  reception  I  met 
with  wherever  I  went  there  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  heart,  and  has  greatly  endeared  your  people  to 
me.  If  it  would  interest  them  to  know  that  I  regard 
you  highly  and  giv<s  you  a  helping  hand  in  your  future 
efforts  to  bring  more  light  into  the  world  and  encourage 
higher  aims  for  human  aspirations,  you  may  use  for 
that  purpose  this  letter  from  your  friend 

(Signed  and  sealed)  Li  Hung  Chang, 

Senior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  Classical 
Reader  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  Senior  Grand 
Secretary  of  State,  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
Earl  of  the  First  Rank. 

Good  Deeds 

The  Washington  "  Post "  says  that  Mr.  George 
W.  Vanderbilt  proposes  to  build  near  his  North 
Carolina  estate  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
consumptives  and  persons  suffering  with  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  that  his  initial  gift  to  the  in- 
stitution will  be  $100,000. 

Nearly  a  million  dollars  was  left  to  his  em- 
ployees by  the  late  Henry  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston. 
Among  his  public  bequests  are  the  following : 

$50,000  each  to  Harvard  University,  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital;  $25,000  to  the 
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town  of  Stoughton,  his  birthplace,  for  a  free  library,  and 
$20,000  each  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  Boston  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
Boston  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Boston  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  Society  for  the 
Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  Bos- 
ton Lying-in  Hospital. 

On  Commencement  Day  President  Eliot  said 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Harvard  alumni  that  the 
gifts  to  the  University  during  the  past  year  amount 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Among 
these  gifts  was  a  bequest  of  $45,000  from  two 
women  who  recently  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
They  came  of  an  old  family,  whose  sons  always 
went  to  Harvard.  It  was  provided  that  the  in- 
come should  be  used  in  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory. "  They  knew  nothing  of  astronomy/*  said 
the  President.  "  Why  did  they  give  it  ?  Because, 
as  is  said  in  the  will,  of  a  brother  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  I 
looked  to  see  who  he  was.  He  died  fifty 
years  ago,  just  one  year  out  of  Harvard.  There 
is  a  sentiment  of  human  love  held  in  women's 
hearts  for  fifty  years." 

One  afternoon  last  week  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hum- 
phreys, of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  her  sod,  Willard 
Humphreys,  Professor  of  German  in  Princeton 
University,  went  rowing  on  Lake  George.  Near 
Long  Island  Mrs.  Humphreys  rose  hastily  in  the 
boat  just  as  the  swell  from  the  steamer  Ticon- 
deroga  struck  it.  The  craft  was  overturned,  and 
both  mother  and  son  were  thrown  into  the  water. 
A  dispatch  says  that  Professor  Humphreys 
managed  to  get  hold  of  his  mother  and  supported 
her  for  a  long  time,  occasionally  calling  for  help. 

His  cries  were  heard  by  Samuel  Hoadley,  a  man  sixty 
years  old,  who  has  charge  of  the  island.  He  ran  for  hah* 
a  mile  to  the  place  where  they  were.  Not  stopping  to 
undress,  he  kicked  off  his  shoes  and  sprang  into  the 
water.  Swimming  out  to  the  boat,  which  lay  right  side 
up,  but  filled  with  water,  six  or  seven  rods  from  shore, 
with  the  son  clinging  to  the  side  and  holding  fast  to  his 
mother,  Mr.  Hoadley  reached  over  the  boat  and  took 
hold  of  the  woman.  His  weight  sank  the  craft,  and  left 
all  three  unsupported  in  the  water.  After  a  hard  strug- 
gle Mr.  Hoadlev  got  the  boat  bottom  side  up,  and  the 
son's  arm  across  the  stern,  with  his  hand  fast  to  the 
collar  of  his  mother's  dress.  Mr.  Hoadley  then  swam 
ahead  with  the  painter  and  towed  them  to  shore.  Mrs. 
Humphreys  was  dead  when  they  reached  the  shore,  but 
her  son  was  saved. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ought  to  be  proud  of 
his  two  prize  collies,  who  have  just  saved  a 
human  life  and  brought  to  shore  a  boat  which 
was  fast  drifting  down  the  Hudson  River.  Mr. 
Robert  Armstrong,  the  superintendent  of  bis 
kennels,  with  his  wife,  their  baby,  a  woman  vis- 
itor, and  the  two  dogs,  filled  a  boat  pretty  well  for 
a  day's  excursion.  A  dog  sat  in  each  end. 
Something  on  shore  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  collie  whose  place  was  in  the  bow,  and  he 
made  a  bound  toward  his  companion  and  upset 
the  boat.    Mr.  Armstrong  seized  his  child  and 


swam  with  it  to  a  landing  only  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant. It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her 
visitor  could  do  to  keep  their  heads  above  water, 
and,  as  the  visitor  could  not  swim,  she  screamed 
for  help.  The  dogs  seemed  to  realize  that  she 
needed  assistance,  and  when  Mr.  Armstrong 
looked  around  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  collies, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  visitor,  towing  her  to 
shore.  Mr.  Armstrong  rescued  his  wife,  and  at 
his  command  the  dogs  swam  out  and  recovered 
the  boat.  Last  year  Mr.  Armstrong  had  taught 
the  collies  to  pull  him  ashore,  and  it  was  this 
instruction  which  saved  at  least  one  life  the  other 
day. 

Bits  of  Fun 

She — So  you  don't  like  the  hat  just  in  front  of 
us  ?  How  would  you  like  it  trimmed  ?  He  (sav- 
agely) — With  a  lawn  mower. — Tit-Bits, 

A  Medical  View. — "  Physicians,  as  a  rule,  are 
bitterly  down  on  the  hard  times."  "For  what 
special  reason  ?"  "  They  say  people  have  had  to 
eat  such  plain  food  that  the?  are  too  healthy  to 
be  interesting." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  political  speaker  accused  a  rival  of  "on- 
fathomable  meanness,"  and  then,  rising  to  the 
occasion,  said,  "  I  warn  him  not  to  persist  in  his 
disgraceful  course,  or  bell  find  that  two  of  us 
can  play  at  that  game!'' — Tit- Bits. 

Mexicans  are  not  very  fond  of  Spaniards,  and 
jokes  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  Mexico  illus- 
trative of  the  arrogance  of  the  Spanish  character. 
One  now  current  in  Mexico  runs  as  follows  :  A 
Spaniard  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  and  stepped  ashore 
just  as  an  earthquake  occurred.  Putting  on  a 
benign  smile,  he  said :  "  Tremble  not,  Earth,  I 
am  not  going  to  harm  thee." — $an  Francisco 
Argonaut. 

The  following  laconic  but  expressive  phrase 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  London  waiter. 
It  was  a  City  restaurant,  where  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  put  on  •«  style,"  and  where  the  waiters 
have  a  code  of  their  own.  A  guest  entered,  took 
his  seat,  and  modestly  asked  for  poached  eggs  on 
toast.  "  Adam  and  Eve  on  a  raft,"  yelled  the 
waiter.  The  guest  changed  his  order.  **  I  think 
I'll  have  those  eggs  scrambled,"  he  said.  "  Wreck 
'em,"  bawled  the  waiter.—  What  to  Eat. 

At  an  assize  court  the  late  Justice  Maule  was 
engaged  in  passing  sentence  on  a  prisoner,  when 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  annoyed  him  by 
crossing  the  gangway  beneath  him  with  papers 
for  members  of  the  bar.  "Don't  you  know," 
cried  the  judge,  severely  addressing  the  official 
culprit,  •'  that  you  ought  never  to  pass  between 
two  gentlemen  when  one  of  them  is  addressing  the 
other?"  Having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  the 
judge  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  of  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  on  the  other  gentleman.— Horns* 
hold  Words. 


For  the  Little  People 


The  Diary  of  a  Lonely  Rooster 

By  Nora  Archibald  Smith 

Monday,  October  i 

I  am  a  lonely  rooster.  I  am  alone,  all  alone 
in  the  world.  I  was  an  only  chicken,  and  my  only 
mother  is  with  me  no  longer.  I  may  have  had 
an  only  father,  too— I  do  not  know — but  he  is 
not  here,  either.  I  have  no  playmates  but  a  big 
horse  and  a  big  cow,  and  they  know  very  little 
about  nice  games. 

I  must  find  something  to  amuse  me,  or  my 
feathers  will  drop  out  for  sadness.  I  am  walking 
by  the  pond  and  writing  my  diary  in  the  soft 
mud.  I  must  talk  to  some  one,  if  it  is  only  to 
myself. 

Tuesday,  October  2 

I  was  right.  My  feathers  have  begun  to  fall. 
Half  my  tail  is  gone  this  morning.  My  master 
feeds  me  well,  but  I  cannot  eat  alone.  Even  the 
cow  pushed  me  away  when  I  strolled  into  her 
stall  just  now.  She  is  so  big  she  cannot  under- 
stand me. 

I  am  so  unhappy  I  Shall  I  wade  out  in  the 
pond  and  drown  ? 

Wednesday ',  October  3 

I  did  not  drown.  I  am  still  here.  Something 
has  happened.  Something  new  has  come  to  the 
farm.  It  is  smaller  than  I.  It  is  alive.  I  like  to 
watch  it. 

Thursday,  October  4 

They  say  it  is  a  kitten.  It  has  four  legs.  It 
can  run.  It  makes  a  little  bit  of  a  funny  noise, 
not  nearly  as  loud  as  my  best  crow.  I  feel  bet- 
ter. I  got  up  on  the  fence  this  morning  and 
crowed  so  loud  that  the  kitten  was  afraid.  But  I 
will  not  hurt  it.     I  am  kind. 

Saturday,  October  6 
The  kitten  can  play  nicely.     I  feel  quite  happy 
when  she  chases  her  tail.     I  forgot  to  write  my 
diary  yesterday,  it  was  so  gay  in  the  barn. 

Sunday,  October  7 
The  kitten  let  me  eat  out  of  her  saucer  this 
morning.    I  am  grateful.    I  brought  her  a  nice 
fat  worm  just  now.    She  will  like  it  so  much.    I 
will  take  her  to  the  pond  by  and  by. 

Monday,  October  8 

She  did  not  enjoy  the  pond,  after  all.  She 
says  she  does  not  like  to  wet  her  feet.  She 
thinks  it  is  better  fun  to  play  in  the  barn  with  me. 

What  sweet  things  kittens  are  ! 

Tuesday,  October  0 
I  am  so  happy.    The  kitten  cuddles  down  by 
my  side  and  purrs,  when  I  lie  on  the  barn  floor 
and  ruffle  out  my  feathers  in  the  sunshine.    I  am 


not  lonely  now.    I  shall  not  write  my  diary  any 
more.    I  have  a  friend. 

The  Moose  and  the  Boat 
In  the  State  of  Maine  there  axe  a  number  of 
beautiful  lakes,  some  of  them  so  large  that  small 
steamboats  carry  passengets  from  one  end  of  the 
lake  to  the  other.  This  summer,  while  crossing 
a  lake,  a  moose  was  seen  swimming  in  the 
same  direction  the  steamboat  was  going.  The 
captain  got  a  rope  ready,  and  when  alongside  the 
moose  threw  it  over  its  head.  The  moose  nat- 
urally was  frightened,  and  swam  faster,  towing 
the  boat.  He  suddenly  turned  about  and  almost 
upset  it.  The  moose  headed  for  the  woods  on  a 
low  point  of  land,  and  the  captain  saw  that  if  he 
did  not  cut  the  rope  the  moose  would  wreck  the 
boat.  The  rope  was  cut,  and  the  moose,  freed 
from  his  burden,  soon  struck  the  shore  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  woods. 

An  Island  and  a  Bridge 
Have  you  ever  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
and  watched  the  earth  build  up  against  a  stick  or 
a  stone,  or  seemingly  just  grow  up  from  the  bot- 
tom ?  It's  very  interesting,  and  if  you  have  never 
watched  this  making  of  land,  do  it  the  first  chance 
you  get.  You  will  see  it  at  the  seashore.  A 
wave  will  rush  up  and  deposit  a  lot  of  sand 
against  a  bottle  lying  on  the  shore ;  another  wave 
will  come,  and  more  sand  will  be  deposited,  or 
the  bottle  will  be  buried  from  sight.  This  will 
go  on  until  quite  a  ridge  is  formed,  and  then  a 
wave  will  rush  in  and  take  the  ridge,  bottle,  and 
all  with  it.  This  action  of  the  water  changes 
coast-lines  and  harbors — closing  harbors  or  mak- 
ing them  dangerous,  or  opening  new  harbors, 
making  new  land.  If  you  should  talk  with  men 
who  live  near  the  water,  you  will  hear  them  say, 
"  Yes,  when  I  *as  a  boy  big  vessels  could  come 
in  that  harbor,  but  a  boat  of  any  size  has  not  been 
able  to  come  in  here  for  years ;"  or,  "  When  I 
was  a  boy,  this  was  water.  This  land  has  been 
thrown  up  here  within  twenty-five  years."  Down 
at  Coney  Island,  which  lies  in  New  York  Harbor, 
every  winter  the  storms — that  is,  the  waves — beat 
down  land  in  one  place  and  build  it  up  in  another, 
so  that  you  have  to  learn  every  year  certain  parts 
of  the  island  over  again.  A  big  hotel  standing 
there,  when  it  was  built  was  built  where  is  now 
the  ocean.  The  water  undermined  it,  and  it  was 
moved  back.  Still,  last  winter,  during  a  storm  it 
looked  quite  possible  that  the  hotel  would  be 
undermined  again.  Where  is  now  a  channel  of 
water  was  a  broad  beach  that  permitted  people 
to  walk  from  one  hotel  to  another. 

When  you  read  of  harbor  improvements,  you 
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must  understand  that  they  are  attempts  to  make  the 
passage  of  vessels  easier  in  channels  that  have  . 
become  choked  up  by  this  constant  action  of  the 
water  and  the  deposit  that  follows.  The  Missouri 
River  will,  during  a  storm,  change  its  banks,  and 
the  farm  that  was  on  one  side  of  the  river  before 
the  storm  will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
after  the  storm.  You  can  understand  this  better 
if  you  will  mark  with  sticks  places  in  a  stream  that 
you  can  study,  or  even  watch  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  mark  the  difference  in  the  coast-line 
before  and  after  a  storm  that  raises  the  water  in 
the  stream.  When  you  do  this,  and  compare  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  stream,  you  will  have  a  faint 
conception  of  the  power  there  is  in  water. 

A  little  boy  and  girl  one  day  carried  large  stones 
and  heavy  sticks,  and  built  a  bridge  from  a  little 
island,  formed  by  eddies  in  the  stream,  to  the 
shore,  about  two  feet  away.  They  showed  a 
good  deal  of  engineering  skill  in  the  way  they 
built  the  bridge.  The  water  it  spanned  rushed 
along  with  a  good  dea!  of  force. 

It  took  two  or  three  days  to  build  the  bridge, 
which  was  finished  by  putting  four  cufls,  without 
handles,  in  which  some  ferns  were  planted,  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  bridge,  like  vases  of  plants. 

A  storm  came  up  in  the  night,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  visit  the  bridge  for  two  dajs.  Word 
had  come  that  the  water  in  the  stream  was  very 
high,  and  every  one  thought,  if  he  did  not  say, 
that  the  children's  bridge  would  be  destroyed. 
When  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  bridge  was 
visited,  there  was  no  water  under  it.  A  heavy 
limb  of  a  tree  had  lodged  in  the  stream  just 
above  the  bridge,  the  sand  and  earth  had  washed 
down,  and  the  bridge  stood  high  and  dry  on  an 
island,  its  beautiful  vases  of  flowers  somewhat 
beaten  down,  but  otherwise  uninjured.  The 
bridge  stood  there  until  late  September,  when  th  =re 
was  a  severe  wind  and  rain  storm,  lasting  four 
dajs.  When  the  bridge  was  visited  after  this 
storm,  theie  was  no  bridge,  island,  or  trunk  of 
tree,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  lower 
do  to,  was  a  point  of  land  that  had  not  been 
there  befo-e.  It  was  concluded  that  that  was 
the  island,  and  when  the  water  fell  a  cup  without 
a  handle  was  found  buried  in  the  sand. 


The  Occupant  of  the  Dol  -Carriage 

A  little  girl  was  wheeling  a  doll- carriage  on  the 
sidewalk.  She  wheeled  it  so  carefully  that  it  was 
evident  she  was  very  proud  of  the  doll.  Presently 
a  boy  turned  the  corner,  and  knocked  the  side  of 
the  carriage  with  his  foot.  "  Don't  you  touch  my 
cat  I"  exclaimed  the  little  girl  in  an  excited  tone. 
"  Cat !  Did  she  say  cat  ?"  thought  the  one  who 
heard  her.  Presently  the  little  boy  struck  the  car- 
riage again,  and  the  little  girl  in  evident  distress 
knelt  down  beside  it,  as  if  to  protect  it,  saving, 
"  Don't  touch  my  cat,  please  do  not !"  And  surely 
there  in  the  baby-carriage,  rolled  in  a  doll's  flannel 
blanket,  was  a  black  and  white  kitten,  with  its  fore 


paw  held  up  close  to  its  head,  like  a  tiny  baby,  lying 
on  its  back,  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  It 
blinked  its  blue  eyes,  as  if  to  say, "  Not  many 
kittens  receive  this  attention."  The  little  girl 
said  that  the  kitten  would  get  into  the  doll-car- 
riage herself  and  lie  down,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  motion  of  the  carriage.  An  hour  afterward 
the  kitten  was  still  in  the  carriage,  rolled  in  the 
blanket,  and  quite  content 

To  the  Sweet  Pea 

If  I  were  little  Sweet  Pea, 

With  my  wings  on,  seems  to  me 

I  wou'd  never  wait 

Out  there  so  late 

For  some  one  to  gather  me ; 

But  soon  as  the  day  was  through, 

And  the  stars  swam  in  the  blue, 

I  would  give  a  shake 

Of  my  wings,  and  I'd  take 

All  my  brothers  and  sisters,  too, 

And  up  and  away  I'd  fly, 

Oh,  s  raight  and  swift  and  high  ! 

And  I'd  go— I  think  I'd  go 
Where  the  lovely  star-worlds  grow, 
In  rows  and  squares, 
And  rings  and  pairs, 
All  pink  and  purple  and  snow. 
We'd  throng  the  aisles  of  the  sky, 
My  millions  of  mates  and  I ! 
And  the  star-folk  would  gaze 
In  great  amaze 
As  we'd  float  and  flutter  by ; 
And  they'd  watch  to  see  us  alight 
In  clouds  of  crimson  and  white. 

In  flocks  of  purple  and  pink 

We  would  light  on  a  star,  I  think ; 

The  yellowest  one— 

And  the  folks  would  all  run, 

And  bring  us  star-dew  to  drink. 

And  they'd  all  begin  to  cry, 

Now  How?  and  Whence?  and  Why? 

And  Whither?  and  Who? 

And  What  are  you  ? 

In  a  way  to  make  one  sigh ; 

And  they'd  ask  of  all  they'd  meet 

What  made  the  sky  so  sweet. 

But  we  never  would  tell  our  name 

Till  the  little  star-children  came 

With  their  Ahs!  and  Ohs ! 

For  I  suppose 

They're  in  stars  and  earth  the  same. 

Then  each  one  we  would  answer  clear, 

"  Why,  we  are  Earth-flowers,  dear ! 

We  are  just  Sweet  Peas, 

All  these — and  these ! 

And  we're  come  to  visit  here ; 

And  the  earth  looks  so  far  and  so  black, 

Perhaps  we  will  never  go  back." 

— Exckanft. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Reflection  of  the  Home 
That  children  reflect  with  painful  truth  the 
standards,  moral  and  social,  of  the  people  about 
them  is  accepted.  It  is  a  new  version  of  "  the 
stream  can  be  no  purer  than  its  source."  The 
child  who  grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  preten- 
sion and  deceit  will  carry  the  marks  always, 
though  a  new  spiritual  life  may  give  a  larger 
comprehension  of  life's  values.  The  snobbish- 
ness of  children  is  one  of  the  first  revelations 
they  make  of  their  home  training.  One  mother 
who  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband  had  to 
make  her  living  for  herself  and  her  child  by 
doing  personal  service  for  women  able  to  pay 
to  secure  comfort  and  beauty,  or  rather  me  ap- 
pearance of  daintiness.  This  worker,  by  her 
gentle,  quiet  dignity,  commanded  a  large  trade, 
principally  among  women  of  wealth.  The  deser- 
tion of  her  husband  had  been  duly  chronicled  by 
the  newspapers  whose  circulation  is  secured  by 
the  freedom  with  which  they  publish  private 
affairs,  and  the  little  mother  withdrew  her  child 
from  both  school  and  Sunday-school  lest  she 
should  hear  some  reference  to  her  father  and  his 
escapade.  To  the  child  her  father  had  gone 
West,  and  she  was  permitted  to  talk  about  his 
return.  The  mother  deeply  deplored  the  lonely 
life  forced  on  her  little  girl ;  but  the  child  was 
very  sensitive  and  proud.  One  of  the  mother's 
customers,  finding  out  that  the  child  had  been 
withdrawn  from  all  child  life,  insisted  that  she 
should  go  to  the  Sunday-school  and  into  the 
class  with  her  own  little  girl,  going  so  far  as 
to  offer  to  send  her  carriage  for  the  child. 
This  the  working  mother  forbade.  She  took 
the  child  to  the  Sunday-school,  which  was  in 
a  section  of  the  city  remote  from  her  home, 
and  asked  to  have  her  put  in  the  class  with  her 
supposed  friend's  child.  The  mother  waited. 
As  the  strange  little  girl  appeared,  she  was  looked 
at  with  the  frankest  curiosity  by  the  young  and 
fashionably  dressed  teacher  and  her  pupils.  One 
little  girl  gushed  and  fussed  over  the  little 
stranger,  and  did  it  with  very  evident  self-con- 
sciousness. At  last  she  settled  back,  and  one  of 
the  others  whispered  to  her.  The  mother  saw 
her  child's  face  grow  crimson,  and  then  saw  it 
fade  away  until  her  face  was  marble,  while  she 
half  rose  as  if  to  leave  the  class,  and  then  sat 
back.  The  young  teacher,  with  scarcely  concealed 
smile,  shook  her  finger  at  the  two  whisperers  as 
the  opening  exercises  began. 

The  mother  could  hardly  wait  for  the  white- 
faced  child  to  come  to  her.  She  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  when  they  were  on  the  street  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  The  child  could  not  speak, 
but  she  smiled.  The  mother  kept  still.  When 
inside  the  door  of  the  room  that  was  parlor  and 


workroom,  the  little  girl  sobbed  out :  "  Mamma, 

is  it  true  that  you  cut  Mrs. 's  corns  and  nails  ?" 

The  child  had  never  seen  her  mother  at  work. 
"  Her  little  girl  said  so,  and  asked  the  other  little 
girls  to  send  their  mammas,  'cause  we  were 
poor.  And  they  just  looked  and  did  not  speak 
to  me.    Mamma,"  after  a  long  pause,  "  did  papa 

run  away?    Mrs.  's  little  girl  said  he  did, 

with  somebody.    He  didn't,  did  he  ?" 

The  tragedy  the  mother  had  tried  to  keep  from 
her  child  was  no  longer  a  secret. 

"  I  don't  want  that  little  girl  to  be  good  to  me," 
with  a  drawing  up  of  her  little  head  and  a  throw- 
ing back  of  her  shoulders.  "  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  be  good  to  me.  I've  got  you.  Oh,  I 
wish  my  papa  had  not  runned  away  I" 

That  experience  changed  the  whole  attitude  of 
that  child  toward  life.  She  felt  herself  marked- 
somebody  on  whom  a  veil  of  separation  had 
fallen.  She  went  to  school  when  her  mother 
was  forced  to  give  up  educating  her  at  home. 
Through  her  entire  school  and  college  life  she 
shut  herself  out  from  the  girls  about  her,  and 
their  interests. 

44 1  shall  go  to  college,  mamma,  because  it  will 
enable  me  to  make  a  better  living  for  us  both. 
We  will  go  far  away  when  I  get  a  position." 

She  must  have  learned  the  truth  some  time, 
but  it  was  cruel  beyond  expression  to  have  it 
come  through  the  criminal  thoughtlessness  of  a 
vulgar  mother. 

The  social  standards  and  estimates  of  children 
are  the  measurements  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
homes  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

College-Trained  Women  and  the  Home 
Frequently  the  statement  is  made,  sometimes 
in  tones  of  sorrow,  sometimes  in  bitter  criticism, 
sometimes  in  righteous  self-congratulation,  that 
college  women  do  not  take  kindly  to  housekeep- 
ing, and,  therefore,  college  training  for  women 
is  extra-hazardous;  it  takes  from  woman  what 
nature  gave  her,  and  puts  nothing  sound  or  true 
in  its  place.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  statement  is 
ever  made  in  absolute  belief.  Let  any  fair-minded 
woman  stop  and  mentally  estimate  the  women 
she  knows,  and  she  probably  will  be  forced  to 
admit  that  the  college-trained  women  she  knows 
are  the  best  housekeepers,  secure  the  best  returns 
for  their  money,  run  their  houses  with  less  friction, 
have  more  leisure,  and  make  their  time  count  for 
more  in  their  homes  and  in  the  outside  world 
than  the  non-collegiate  woman.  The  college- 
trained  woman  has  learned  to  systematize  her 
time.  For  years  she  has  had  to  live  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  time;  she  has  been  compelled  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  others  in  the  use  of  time ; 
she  has  acquired  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a 
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sense  of  proportion,  and  she  does  not  distort  the 
business  of  life  out  of  all  relation  to  eternity. 
She  has  learned  that  life  is  cumulative,  and  that 
you  must  take  the  steps  toward  the  end;  that 
trying  to  do  two  years*  work  in  one  cripples  the 
possibility  of  the  completion  of  the  third  year 
in  good  condition.  Certainly  there  are  college 
women  of  whom  no  one  is  proud;  but  where 
would  they  be,  what  would  they  be,  without  the 
discipline  and  training  that  a  college  degree  com- 
pelled? The  college  cannot  supply  brains  or 
character ;  it  is  a  cultivator. 

College  education  makes  both  men  and  women 
better,  irrespective  of  the  ability  they  bring  to  the 
college.  Those  who  make  shipwreck  of  their 
lives  do  so  in  spite  of  their  education,  not  because 
of  it. 

That  college  education  naturally  leads  women 
to  think  of  a  professional  career  is  not  true;  it 
leads  to  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  period  of  col- 
lege life,  the  taste  or  necessity  of  the  student 
leads  to  a  specialty.  The  census  of  Massachu- 
setts reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  seventy  thou- 
sand more  women  than  men  in  the  State.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  seventy  thousand,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  them,  must  emigrate,  become  self-sup- 
porting, or  charges  on  friends  or  the  community. 
And  this  in  a  State  where  88  per  cent,  of  100  resi- 
dents live  in  homes.  Of  the  100,000  boarders 
in  Massachusetts  over  69,000  are  males;  less 
than  half  of  this  number  are  native-born,  while 
two-thirds  of  the  thirty-odd  thousand  female 
boarders  are  native-born. 

That  this  army  of  unattached  women  are 
largely  self-dependent  is  doubtless  true,  and  that 
their  value  to  themselves  and  their  community 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  they  are  trained 
is,  without  doubt,  true. 

The  woman  with  a  college  education  is  almost 
certain  to  earn  a  good  living  if  she  must  support 
herself,  which  by  no  means  debars  her  from  lov- 
ing and  being  loved ;  and  when  she  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  house  the  trained  mind  will  be  a 
giant  to  grapple  with  her  ignorance  of  the  facts 
she  faces.  The  same  habits  of  mind  that  enabled 
her  to  grapple  with  the  unknown  in  books,  that 
made  her  an  investigator  of  phenomena,  will  make 
her  the  mistress  indeed  of  her  house. 

The  following,  from  the  New  York  "Sun," 
could  never  be  said  of  the  college-trained  woman: 
" '  Very  nice,'  said  one  woman  of  another, '  but 
limited.  She's  bounded  on  the  north  by  her 
servants,  on  the  south  by  her  children,  on  the 
east  by  her  ailments,  and  on  the  west  by  her 
clothes.' " 

Children  and  Bicycles 
Physicians  for  some  time  have  been  urging 
great  care  in  the  fitting  of  bicycles  to  small  chil- 
dren. They  insist  that  the  possibilities  of  devel- 
oping hip  trouble  by  the  use  of  machines  too 
large  for  growing  boys  and  girls  are  very  great. 
The  protest,  with  which  every  sensible  person 


will  agree,  is  against  a  child  using  the  wheel  i 
the  saddle  is  so  far  out  of  reach  that  the  child 
can  use  the  wheel  only  by  standing  on  the  pedals. 
The  way  to  fit  a  bicycle  to  a  child  is  to  have  the 
wheel  at  first  small  enough  for  the  saddle  to  be 
raised  several  times  before  the  child  outgrows  the 
machine.  To  buy  a  wheel  on  the  principle  that  the 
child  will  grow  to  it  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  is 
fraught  with  every  danger  to  the  child  who  is  to 
use  it. 

Women  Offenders 
The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  bringing 
serious  charges  of  criminal  thoughtlessness  against 
women  because  of  the  wearing  of  birds  as  hat- 
trimmings.  Legislation  has  been  invoked  in 
some  States  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
birds  of  the  State.  Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  of  the 
Natuial  History  Museum,  New  York,  recendy 
stated  that  he  found  forty  different  kinds  of  birds 
worn  on  the  hats  of  the  women  he  saw  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  in  one  day.  "Garden 
and  Forest "  says  that  the  loss  to  the  country 
through  insects  and  fungi  that  destroy  plant  life 
amounts  to  $1,500,000  per  day.  Birds  destroy 
the  plant-destroying  insects. 

It  is  doubtiess  true,  as  stated  by  the  head  of 
a  firm  doing  a  large  importing  business  in  mil- 
liners' supplies,  that  many  of  the  birds,  wings, 
and  even  heads  of  birds  worn  are  manufactured 
from  the  feathers  of  domestic  fowls — duck,  tur- 
key, chicken,  and  game-bird  plumage  being  skill- 
fully made  to  closely  resemble  the  natural  bird. 
The  fact  remains  that  ornithologists  have  dis- 
covered the  decrease  in  bird  life  in  our  woods, 
and  that  certain  kinds  of  birds  are  becoming  ex- 
tinct. That  fashion  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
condition  cannot  be  denied,  and  that  women  are 
the  offenders  must  be  acknowledged. 

A  New  Use  for  Brownies 
One  of  the  most  sensible  fashions  of  recent 
years  is  that  of  putting  small  boys  into  blue  jeans 
overalls  as  play  garments.  What  could  be  better? 
The  garments  cost  little,  are  easily  washed,  and 
are  made  to  fit  loosely,  thus  allowing  the  greatest 
freedom  of  movement.  In  the  window  of  one 
of  the  small  thread-and-needle  stores  on  the  East 
Side  in  New  York  was  one  of  these  garments 
marked  by  a  card,  "Brownies,  25  cents."  The  little 
East  Side  boys*  mothers  have  discovered  the  use 
and  comfort  of  these  garments  made  like  a 
laborer's  overalls,  and  the  small  boy  is  fax  more 
comfortable  and  the  probabilities  for  cleanliness 
very  much  greater  than  ever  before.  Long  may 
the  mothers  of  small  boys  approve  of  the 
blue  "brownies"  which  were  used  one  morn- 
ing by  small  boys  all  along  the  East  River  front 
as  bathing  suits;  a  dry  pair  was  in  reamness 
when  the  small  boy  left  the  water;  two  boys 
wrung  them  after  they  had  served  their  purpose 
and  spread  them  on  the  string-piece  to  dry. 
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JAIN  last  week  the  history 
of  the  coal  strike,  at  least 
in  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  fields  where 
the  struggle  centers,  was 
little  more  than  a  record 
of  the  granting  and  serving  of  injunctions. 
In  Illinois,  however,  where  public  order 
was  also  believed  to  be  threatened  by 
crusading  strikers,  the  ordinary  processes 
of  law  proved  ample  to  preserve  it.  The 
Mayors  of  two  towns,  Coffeen  and  Deca- 
tur, issued  proclamations  forbidding  com- 
panies of  strangers  to  enter  their  precincts, 
and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  pre- 
venting such  assemblages  as  threatened 
riot  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  although 
the  Sheriff  preferred  to  deal  with  tie 
marching  strikers  under  State  law,  the 
officers  of  the  coal  companies,  according 
to  the  dispatches,  protested  that  the  action 
of  grand  and  petit  juries  was  too  uncer- 
tain; and  the  Sheriff,  acquiescing,  di*- 
persed  the  strikers  by  the  reading  of  a 
temporary  injunction  granted  by  local 
judges.  These  injunctions  of  the  local 
courts  were  relatively  well  received  by  the 
strikers.  They  noted  the  fact  that  they 
were  only  forbidden  to  march  "  in  proxim- 
ity to  the  mines  ...  for  the  purpose,  by 
intimidation,  menaces,  threats,  and  op- 
probrious words,  of  preventing  the  miners 
from  working."  The  leaders  of  the  miners 
said  that  they  too  had  enjoined  the  men 
not  to  use  any  of  the  forbidden  means  to 
keep  miners  from  working,  and  claimed 
that  they  had,  therefore,  a  perfect  right  to 
march  on  the  public  roads  "  in  proximity" 
to  the  De  Armitt  mines.  By  the  advice 
of  their  lawyer,  however,  they  gave  up 
their  marches  until  after  the  hearing  upon 
this  injunction,  which  was  reasonably  set 
for  Monday  of  this  week. 

In  West  Virginia,  however,  Judge  Jack- 
son's injunctions  continue  to  arouse  bad 
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feeling.  The  miners  naturally  did  not 
know  how  much  was  forbidden,  and  a 
public  meeting,  addressed  by  President 
Gompers,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  was 
held  at  Fairmount,  in  the  Monongah  dis- 
trict, to  ascertain  whether  such  an  assem- 
blage would  be  interfered  with  by  the 
officers  of  the  court  No  interference 
took  place,  and  the  men  felt  that  a  larger 
liberty  might  safely  be  assumed.  At  the 
close  of  the  week,  however,  Judge  Jack- 
son granted  six  more  injunctions  to  six 
more  coal  companies  forbidding  the  strik- 
ers "from  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  the  plaintiffs'  employees  while  they 
may  be  passing  to  and  from  their  work 
in  said  mines  on  and  near  plaintiffs' 
premises."  A  hearing  upon  this  injunction 
may  be  had  not  earlier  than  September  7 
— or  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  its 
issue.  Whether  it  is  dissolved  or  not,  the 
miners  and  their  sympathizers  all  over 
the  country  will  retain  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  Federal  Court  has  strained  its 
powers  against  them. 


Judge  Simonton,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  has  granted  another  injunc- 
tion most  obnoxious  to  the  temperance  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina.  Three  months  ago, 
it  will  be  recalled,  Judge  Simonton  startled 
the  intelligent  laity  of  the  country  by  de- 
claring that,  inasmuch  as  South  Carolina 
did  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  it  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  free  sale  of 
"  original  packages  "  imported  from  other 
States.  The  United  States  statute  which 
he  was  interpreting  runs  as  follows : 

All  intoxicating  liquors  transposed  into  any 
State  or  Territory  .  .  .  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such 
State  or  Territory,  be  subject  to  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory, 
enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  such  liquids  or  liquors  had  been  produced 
in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  not  be  ex- 
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empt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced 
therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 

The  device  through  which  Judge  Simon- 
ton  managed  to  declare  that  original 
packages  were  not  subject  to  the  Dispen- 
sary Law  was  a  novel  definition  of  "police 
powers."  The  Maine  and  Kansas  stat- 
utes, he  ruled,  were  "  enacted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  police  powers  "  because  they  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
but  the  South  Carolina  statute  was  not 
"  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  police  power  " 
because  it  merely  prohibited  saloons,  and 
secured  a  public  revenue  by  giving  State 
officials  an  exclusive  right  to  sell  liquor 
not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
® 

Under  this  decision  from  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  the  despairing  liquor- 
dealers  of  South  Carolina  opened  many 
"  original  package  "  saloons,  and  began  to 
sell  small  packages  of  liquor.  The  State 
officials,  while  protesting  vigorously  against 
the  fairness  of  Judge  Simonton's  decision, 
took  care  not  to  put  themselves  in  con- 
tempt by  disobeying  his  injunction  not  to 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  "  original  pack- 
ages." When,  however,  single  bottles 
were  sold  as  original  packages  though 
imported  by  the  car-load,  the  officials  felt 
that  they  had  a  right  to  interfere.  Again, 
however,  Judge  Simonton  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  liquor-sellers.  On  Tuesday 
of  last  week  he  ruled  that  where  "  each 
of  the  bottles  was  delivered  to  the  common 
carrier  singly,  sealed  and  marked,  and 
transported  in  a  car  of  the  carrier,  and  so 
received  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  was  shipped,  each  bottle 
is  an  original  package."  The  liquor- 
dealers  in  South  Carolina  are,  of  course, 
jubilant  Though  they  may  not  sell  single 
bottles  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  they 
expect  to  do  a  considerable  business  until 
Senator  Tillman's  bill,  already  passed  by 
the  Senate,  becomes  law,  and  the  Federal 
statute  relating  to  original  packages  ex- 
plicitly applies  to  South  Carolina  condi- 
tions. Tne  remarkable  success  of  the 
dispensary  system,  despite  the  violence 
of  partisan  opposition,  is  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Bacon's  article  on  another  page. 

Judge  Showalter,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  has  disappointed  the  people 
of  Indianapolis  by  refusing  to  dissolve  his 


injunction  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
three-cent  fare  law  passed  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.    Judge  Showalter,  it 
will  be  recalled,  originally  granted  the  in- 
junction on  the  ground  that  the  statute  in 
question  was  a  special  law,  and  there- 
fore in  violation  of  the  Indiana  Constitu- 
tion.   When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  unanimously  decided  against  him  on 
that  point,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
dissolve  his  injunction,  on  the  ground  that 
the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
was  final  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
State  Constitution.  Judge  Showalter  does 
not  expressly  repudiate  this  principle,  bat 
continues  his  injunction  upon  a  partially 
new  ground.    The  act  under  which  the 
street  railway  company  of  Indianapolis 
was  chartered  gave  the  directors  the  right 
to  fix  fares  within  certain  limits,  though 
retaining  for  the  State  the  right  to  amend 
or  repeal  "  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legis- 
lature."   Judge  Showalter  maintains  that 
the  Legislature  has  no  right  to  amend  this 
original  act  so  as  to  limit  fares  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  because   such    an 
amendment,  if  constitutional,  would  make 
the  original  law  as  amended  unconstitu- 
tional, because  special  legislation.     He 
does  not  on  that  account  declare  the 
original  law  unconstitutional  and  so  de- 
prive the  company  of  its  charter,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  declares  it  to  have  estab- 
lished a  contract  which  the  recent  legisla- 
tion violates.    The  company,  he  says,  is 
not  even  bound  to  show  that  three-cent 
fares  would  be   unreasonable.    It  may 
stand  upon  the  clause  in  the  original  act 
favorable  to  itself,  while  the  clause  favor- 
able to  the  public  is  practically  worthless. 
Naturally,  this  decision  has  still  further 
fanned  the  anti-monopoly  sentiment  in 
Indianapolis.    According  to  the  "  News  " 
of  that  city — a  conservative  paper — the 
condemnation  of  the   Court  is  general 
throughout  the  community.     As  the  city 
of  Indianapolis  has  likewise  just  reduced 
the  price  of  gas  to  seventy-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand— the  Cleveland  figure — and  the  gas 
company  contemplates  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,  the  "  News  "  fears  that  the  senti- 
ment against "  government  by  injunction1' 
will  grow  still  more  intense. 

The  Democratic  Convention  in  Virginia 
uncompromisingly  reaffirmed  the  Chicago 
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platform.  The  only  question  debated 
was  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  direct 
primaries  for  the  selection  of  United 
States  Senator.  This  system,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  is  already  in  successful 
operation  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  one 
of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Governor 
Tillman,  but  a  year  ago  was  the  means 
of  defeating  the  candidate  the  Tillman 
machine  favored.  The  names  of  all  can- 
didates are  submitted  to  all  the  voters  of 
the  party  at  the  primaries,  and  the  Legis- 
lature is  pledged  to  abide  by  the  decision 
rendered.  A  vote  at  the  primary  thus 
becomes  vastly  more  important  than  a 
vote  at  most  elections ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  various  candidates  are  virtually  obliged 
to  state  their  position  upon  important 
public  questions,  direct  popular  govern- 
ment is  secured.  In  Virginia  the  politi- 
cal managers  fought  against  the  adoption 
of  the  South  Carolina  system,  and  car- 
ried their  point  by  a  small  majority.  The 
only  other  noteworthy  action  taken  by  the 
Virginia  Convention  was  the  rejection  of 
the  Populist  demand  for  representation 
on  the  State  ticket  This  means  a  sepa- 
rate Populist  ticket  in  Virginia  also.  Less 
importance,  however,  is  attached  to  this 
because  of  the  disposition  recently  mani- 
fested by  the  more  moderate  Populists  to 
remain  with  the  Democrats.  In  the  Fourth 
Indiana  district  last  week,  where  the  late 
Congressman  Holman's  successor  was  to 
be  chosen,  the  Republicans  based  their 
predictions  of  success  entirely  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Populists  were  this  year  sup 
porting  a  candidate  of  their  own.  The 
Populist  vote,  however,  was  extremely 
small,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
chosen  by  an  increased  majority. 


Exceptional  importance  attached  to 
last  week's  Convention  of  the  Ohio  Popu- 
lists. In  1895,  with  "  General "  Coxey  as 
their  candidate  for  Governor,  they  polled 
over  fifty  thousand  votes.  Last  year 
they  fused  *ith  the  Democrats.  This 
year,  with  the  State  in  doubt  and  a 
United  States  Senatorship  dependent 
upon  the  result,  the  Republican  mana- 
gers were  extremely  anxious  to  prevent 
fusion,  and  the  Democratic  managers 
to  secure  it  At  last  week's  Convention 
there  was  a  fierce  wrangle  between  (he 
fujion  antf  anti-fusion  factions,  but  the 


an&fusionists  triumphed  by  a  decided 
majority,  and  a  full  State  t'cket  was  nom- 
inated, with  "  General "  Coxey  again  at 
its  head.  This  action  would  have  proven 
a  great  boon  to  the  Republicans  had  not 
charges  of  bribery  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Convention  led  to  the  appointment  of 
an  investigating  committee,  before  which 
two  Cleveland  delegates  declared  that 
they  had  been  given  money  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
to  work  against  fusion.  One  of  the  dele- 
gates produced  the  check  given  him. 
The  Republican  Chairman  denies  the 
bribery,  but  admits  having  had  inter- 
views with  the  two  delegates.  He  claims 
that  the  check  given  to  one  of  them  was 
merely  a  *'  personal  loan."  The  Kentucky 
Republican  Convention  was  a  discordant 
body.  At  one  time  there  was  danger  of 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  condemning 
Governor  Bradley's  administration,  and 
another  condemning  Civil  Service  Re- 
form. The  platform  finally  adopted 
made  no  mention  of  Governor  Bradley 
and  approved  of  Civil  Service  Reform, 
though  demanding  that  men  should  never 
be  in  office  for  more  than  four  years,  un- 
less reappointed  for  meritorious  services. 
Although  the  Populists  in  Kentucky  have 
a  ticket  of  their  own  this  year,  and  the 
gold  Democrats  are  conducting  a  sepa- 
rate campaign,  the  Kentucky  Republicans 
are  less  confident  of  victory  than  a  year 
ago.  Possession  of  the  offices  has  proved 
a  source  of  bad  feeling  within  the  party. 


Next  month  the  first  municipal  cam 
paign  of  the  Greater  New  York  will  fairly 
open.  The  Citizens'  Union  has  devoted 
its  energies  during  the  summer  to  the 
one  task  of  proving  that  there  exists  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  President  Low  for  the 
office  of  Mayor,  in  such  a  way  that  he 
shall  be  absolutely  unpledged  even  by 
the  remotest  implication  in  the  matter  of 
appointments,  and  on  a  platform  which 
means  eood  government,  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  public  interests,  and  the  ab- 
solute ignoring  of  partisan  politics.  Al- 
ready considerably  over  80,000  voters 
have  signified  their  desire  for  Mr.  Low's 
nomination  on  this  basis.  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  question  as  to  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  movement,  or  the  genuineness 
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of  its  character.  Its  supporters  include 
not  only  those  who  are  usually  classed  as 
"independents,"  but  very  many  who 
habitually  vote  either  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  National  and  Congressional 
tickets,  but  who  wish  to  see  a  municipal 
campaign  conducted  on  municipal  issues. 
The  question  remains,  Will  the  Republi- 
can organization  of  the  city  as  a  body 
join  the  movement  as  the  best  way  of 
defeating  Tammany  ?  Senator  Piatt  is  as 
yet  silent ;  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Quigg,  has 
lately  declared  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Low  by  the  Citizens'  Union  before 
the  Republican  Convention  is  held  "  will 
defeat  the  possibility  of  a  coalition." 
Other  Republican  politicians  have  made 
the  same  declaration,  though  the  date 
for  the  Republican  Convention  has  been 
fixed  almost  as  late  as  the  law  al- 
lows. The  issue  is  clearly  made.  There 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  possibility  of 
the  Republican  machine  nominating  Mr. 
Low  if  the  Citizens'  Union  will  wait 
its  pleasure  and  make  no  independent 
move.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  probability  of  its  entirely 
ignoring  the  movement  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Low  and  nominating  a  "  straight "  party 
ticket.  In  either  case,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Piatt  and  Mr.  Quigg  are  at  the  head 
of  the  Republican  machine,  there  is 
practically  no  likelihood  of  its  indorsing 
the  platform  upon  which  alone  he  is  will- 
ing to  stand.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  for  the 
Citizens'  Union  but  to  nominate  Mr. 
Low,  to  depend  on  the  aroused  public 
sentiment  and  the  justice  of  its  cause, 
and  to  make  a  fearless  campaign  for 
good  city  government,  welcoming  any 
sincere  support  it  may  receive  from 
either  individuals  or  organizations. 


It  is  quite  likely  that  before  the  year 
1900  a  round  million  of  persons  may  be 
drawing  pensions  from  the  United  States. 
Already  the  total  number  of  pensioners  is 
983,528,  and  the  remarkable  fact  is  now 
stated  that  the  increase  in  numbers  in  the 
year  which  closed  on  June  30,  1897,  was 
12,850.  This  is  surprising  in  the  ex- 
treme when  it  is  remembered  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  preceding  year  was  only 
1 54.  If  there  is  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  thif  sudden  leap  forward  in  the 


statistics,  we  have  not  seen  it  quoted. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  pensions 
rose  steadily  from  1865  to  1873 ;  then 
fell  off  gradually  and  slowly  for  five  years ; 
then,  as  new  pension  legislation  was 
passed,  rose  rapidly  from  1879  (when  it 
was  242,755)  to  1890  (537,944),  and 
vastly  more  rapidly  from  1890  to  1893 
(966,012) ;  then  began  a  slight  falling  of! 
in  the  rate  of  increase,  though  the  total 
was  yearly  larger,  until  last  year,  when,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  increase  was 
only  154.  Meanwhile,  as  we  noted  last 
week,  the  money  expenditure  is  five  times 
as  great  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  In  all,  two  billions  of  dollars 
($2,000,000,000)  have  been  paid  out  since 
the  war.  Twenty-six  years  ago,  when  we 
were  spending  for  pensions  one-fifth  of 
our  present  expenditure,  the  public  outcry 
against  carelessness,  fraud,  and  extrava- 
gance in  paying  pensions  was  led  by  so 
strong  a  patriot  and  brave  soldier  as 
President  Garfield.  What  would  he  say 
if  he  were  living  to  day  ? 


While  the  high-water  mark  has  been 
reached  in  pensions,  in  immigration  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  year  ending  with 
June  30,  1897,  has  230,832  immigrants 
recorded.  This  is  about  112,000  fewer 
than  for  the  preceding  year  (which  year 
had  the  lowest  record  of  immigration  since 
1887),  and  is  lower  than  in  any  year  since 
1879.  Comparing  it  with  years  of  espe- 
cially large  immigration,  we  find  the  total 
for  1897  less  than  a  third  of  that  for  1882, 
little  more  than  a  third  of  that  for  1892, 
and  less  than  half  of  that  for  nine 
out  of  the  fourteen  years  from  1880  to 
1893.  That  the  amount  of  immigration 
follows  closely  the  country's  business  pros- 
perity or  lack  of  prosperity  is  clearly  seen 
when  we  compare  the  average  yearly  total 
for  the  years  1880  to  1884  inclusive 
(607,000),  with  that  for  the  years  1885- 
1889  inclusive  (434,000),  with  that  for 
1890-1892  inclusive  (546,000),  and  finally 
with  that  for  1893-1897  inclusive  (334,- 
000).  Invariably  the  effect  of  good  or 
bad  times  is  seen  in  the  year  following 
that  of  the  first  real  pressure.  A  prosper- 
ous 1897  means  an  increased  immigration 
in  1898,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in 
the  fact  that  the  bad  condition  of  bus:ness 
in  1894,  1895,  and  1896  has  continued  to 
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exert  its  effect  on  immigration  up  to  this 
time  in  the  present  year.  Apart  from  its 
significance  as  a  business  barometer,  there 
is  little  to  regret  in  the  recent  decrease  of 
immigration.  This  country  has  long  passed 
the  point  where  it  needs  new  citizens  so 
urgently  that  it  has  no  choice  between 
the  idle  and  the  sturdy,  the  self-support- 
ing  and  the  helpless.  Motives  of  world- 
wide humanity  may  be  urged  against 
placing  too  close  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion, but  we  can  only  rejoice  when  the 
flood  of  indiscriminate  immigration  is 
voluntarily  stayed ;  and  the  fact  is  well 
known  that  as  the  number  of  incomers 
decreases  their  quality  becomes  corre- 
spondingly better.  Even  last  year,  how- 
ever, the  average  amount  of  money 
brought  to  this  country  was  made  small 
by  the  fact  that  about  sixty  thousand 
Italians  brought  only  an  average  of  $8 
each ;  this  was,  of  course,  the  lowest  aver- 
age by  nationality,  the  largest  being  that 
of  the  22,500  Germans,  who  brought  $38 
per  capita. 


Last  week  Secretary  Bliss,  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  issued  the  following 
timely  warning : 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

In  view  of  information  received  at  this  Depart- 
ment that  three  thousand  persons,  with  two  thou- 
sand tons  of  baggage  and  freight,  are  now  wait- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  White  Pass  in  Alaska  for 
an  opportunity  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the 
Yukon  River,  and  that  many  more  are  preparing 
to  join  them,  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  contemplate  making  the  trip  to  the 
exposure,  privation,  suffering,  and  danger  incident 
thereto  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season,  even 
if  they  should  succeed  in  crossing  the  mountains. 
To  reach  Dawson  City,  when  over  the  pass,  700 
miles  of  difficult  navigation  on  the  Yukon  River, 
without  adequate  means  of  transportation,  will 
still  be  before  them,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  jour- 
ney can  be  completed  before  the  river  is  closed  by 
ice.  I  am  moved  to  draw  public  notice  to  these 
conditions  by  the  gravity  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences to  people  detained  in  the  mountainous 
wilderness  during  five  or  six  months  of  an  Arctic 
winter,  where  no  relief  can  reach  them,  however 
great  the  need. 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Some  miners  are  already  returning 
southwards,  disgusted  at  the  present  pros- 
pect, and  will  remain  at  home  until 
spring.  Only  those  who  have  horses  and 
boats  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting 
through  to  the  Klondike  before  winter 
comes.    Our  postal  officials  are  corre- 


sponding with  the  Canadian  post-office  de- 
partment with  a  view  of  establishing  an 
office  at  Dawson  for  the  interchange  of 
mail.  After  the  closing  up  of  the  Yukon,  it 
is  necessary  to  send  the  mail  for  Circh  City 
and  other  points  in  our  own  territory  by 
means  of  dog-sledges  from  D)  ea  to  Daw- 
son, and  vice  versa.  Our  department  has 
also  given  permission  to  the  Yukon  steam- 
ers to  leave  mail  at  the  mission  posts 
on  the  way;  postmasters  are  being  ap- 
pointed to  these  places  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. With  the  increase  of  population 
and  trade,  it  is  expected  that  posts  will 
be  established  about  a  hundred  miles 
apart ;  relays  of  dogs  and  sledges  and  a 
stock  of  provisions  will  be  kept  at  these 
posts. 


In  reply  to  a  request  from  Secretary 
Gage,  Attorney-General  McKenna  has  re- 
plied that  the  tariff  law  imposes  an  addi- 
tional discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
upon  all  goods,  the  production  or  manu- 
facture of  any  foreign  country,  not  contig- 
uous to  the  United  States,  which  shall  tome 
here  from  such  contiguous  country  without 
being  imported  in  the  usual  course  of 
strictly  retail  trade.  This  does  not  apply 
to  countries  having  special  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury  Department  by  the  collector 
at  the  port  of  Detroit,  who  received  an 
invoice  of  diamonds  through  Canada. 
He  asked  whether  or  not  the  additional 
duty  was  to  be  levied  on  them.  The  im- 
position of  an  additional  ten  per  cent, 
duty  upon  all  goods  coming  into  the  coun- 
try over  Canadian  lines  may  more  than 
offset  any  advantage  in  rates  which  the 
roads  can  offer.  Not  only  will  these  lines 
suffer  somewhat,  but  also  the  connections 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  running  to  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  and  other  States.  The 
bonding  privilege  is  not  affected,  but 
direct  shipments  to  American  ports  will 
probably  be  encouraged. 


Last  week  another  low-record  price  was 
made  for  silver  and  another  high  price  for 
wheat.  The  cereal  advanced  until  its 
quotation  in  New  York  was  96  cents  a 
bushel  for  cash  wheat  and  90^  cents  for 
September  wheat  (wheat  delivered  in  Sep- 
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tember).  From  these  high  records  there 
has,  [however,  been  a  slight  fall.  The 
London  "Times"  estimates  that  at  least 
twelve  per  cent,  more  wheat  than  is  usually 
needed  by  Europe  will  be  wanted  this 
year.  Owing  to  the  short  Russian ,  French, 
and  Austro-Hungarian  crops,  this  country 
will  be  the  only  one  able  to  meet  such  an 
extra  demand.  As  to  general  prices,  ac- 
cording to  "  Bradstreet's,"  pork  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  important  product 
quoted  lower ;  coffee,  petroleum,  and  lard 
remain  unchanged ;  corn,  oats,  wool,  hides, 
steel,  lumber,  print-cloths,  and  sugar  are 
higher.  Rates  for  money,  both  on  call 
and  on  time,  have  advanced,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  offerings  of  mercantile  paper  is 
improving.  While  foreign  exchange  is 
fully  one  cent  higher  than  the  gold  im- 
port point,  the  decline  in  rates  has  occa- 
sioned much  comment  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean.  Regarding  the  stock  and 
bond  market,  last  week  saw  several  days 
when  the  record  for  heavy  dealings  was 
the  largest  since  the  great  transactions 
during  the  Venezuelan  panic  in  Decem- 
ber, 1895.  Prices  of  well-known  Granger 
railways  have  attracted  most  attention.  It 
maybe  added  that,  during  1897,  the  stock 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Company  has  advanced  from  69  to  98 ;  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  com- 
mon, from  69  to  94 — preferred,  from  130 
to  143 ;  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
common,  from  101  to  120 — preferred, 
from  151  to  165;  of  Chicago,  Rock  Isl- 
and, and  Pacific,  from  60  to  86 ;  and  of 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Oma- 
ha, common,  from  47  to  69 — preferred, 
from  133  to  148. 


The  establishment  of  a  fast  steamship 
service  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
is  an  event  of  importance.  The  arrange- 
ment already  made  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  Messrs.  Peterson,  Tate 
&  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  England,  has  re- 
ceived Imperial  sanction  in  a  practical 
way,  since,  in  addition  to  the  annual  sub- 
sidy of  $500,000  for  ten  years  from 
Canada,  the  British  Government  will  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $250,000.  The 
speed  of  the  steamers  must  equal  five 
hundred  knots  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  vessels  must  be  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard.    It  is  agreed  that  four  of  the  ships 


shall  be  ready  in  1898.  In  criticising 
the  contract,  the  Montreal  "  Star "  says 
that  the  long  Canadian  winter,  with  the 
distance  of  the  Canadian  seaport  from 
commercial  centers,  makes  the  question 
of  a  high-class  service  a  difficult  problem. 
Fast  steamers,  being  necessarily  small 
cargo-carriers,  depend  of  course  upon 
passenger  earnings  for  their  maintenance. 
It  is  reported  that  even  the  Lucania  lost 
more  on  one  January  voyage  than  she 
made  in  June  ;  if  so,  what  would  be  the 
losses  on  voyages  from  St.  John  or  Hali- 
fax during  the  winter  months?  After 
May,  1900,  the  contract  is  supposed  to 
provide  for  a  weekly  service  throughout 
the  year ;  and  for  failure  to  make  a  voyage 
the  contractors  are  to  be  liable  for  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  j£l,000,  and  the  proportion- 
ate part  of  the  subsidy  applicable  to  a 
single  voyage.  The  Montreal  journal  de- 
clares that,  as  these  winter  voyages  will 
probably  leave  a  net  loss  of  ,£5,000,  it 
may  be  readily  assumed  that  lapses  in  the 
winter  will  be  frequent.  As  a  profitable 
enterprise  in  the  summer,  however,  the 
new  line  ought  to  have  a  good  chance, 
since  the  speed  of  its  steamers  will  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  our  fastest  liners, 
and  the  actual  distance  from  Quebec  to 
Liverpool  is  about  four  hundred  miles 
less  than  that  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
Such  a  winter  port  as  Halifax  or  Sydney 
will  of  course  be  still  nearer  Liverpool, 
and  the  advantage  over  New  York  in 
point  of  sea  distance  will  be  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles. 


The  official  announcement  has  been 
made  that  Count  Posadowsky-Wehner, 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor  and  Imperial 
Foreign  Secretary,  is  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Chancellor  in  the  capacity  of 
supreme  head  of  the  Reichsbank  (the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany),  and  that 
Baron  von  Thielmann,  late  German  Am- 
bassador to  this  country,  is  appointed  to 
represent  the  Chancellor  in  all  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Empire.  The  President 
of  the  Reichsbank,  Dr.  Koch,  is  an  advo- 
cate of  a  gold  standard  only,  and  recently 
delivered  an  address  to  prove  that  its 
abolition  in  Germany  would  lead  to  dis- 
aster. On  the  other  hand,  Count  Posa- 
dowsky  has  more  than  once  pubSdy 
advocated    a   double    currency.      While 
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Baron  von  Thielmann  professes  to  be  an 
advocate  of  the  gold  standard,  he  has 
apparent  leanings  toward  bimetallism. 
His  brother  is  one  of  the  leading  Agrarians 
in  the  Reichstag  (the  German  Parliament). 
The  Agrarians  have  long  criticised  the 
administration  of  the  Reichsbank,  declar- 
ing that  it  fails  to  afford  credit  to  agri- 
culturists on  as  favorable  terms  as  they 
wish,  while  its  discount  rate  is  sometimes 
higher  than  that  of  the  Banks  of  England 
and  France.  It  is  now  surmised,  there- 
fore, that  Agrarian  influence  may  possibly 
effect  some  changes  in  the  policy  of  the 
bank,  and  German  bimetallists  believe 
that  the  recent  ministerial  changes  indi- 
cate at  least  a  temporary  ascendency  of 
an  Agrarian,  bimetallism  and  protectionist 
influence  with  the  Emperor.  The  Agra- 
rians advocate  vigorous  reprisals  in  con- 
nection with  the  renewal  of  the  German 
protest  against  the  Dingley  tariff.  They 
have  also  proposed  that  a  decree  be  issued 
temporarily  excluding  foreign  grain.  Ex- 
isting treaties  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
weight  with  them. 


Last  week  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops, 
after  an  eighteen  hours'  march  from 
Merawi,  captured  Abu-Hamed.  The  fight 
was  a  stubborn  one,  Abu-Hamed  being  a 
network  of  crowded  houses  and  twisting, 
narrow  alleys,  so  that  most  of  the  battle 
was  done  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
The  British  loss  was  twenty-one  killed  and 
sixty-one  wounded.  The  Dervish  loss 
was  enormous,  and  the  Nile  at  Merawi  is 
in  an  unpleasant  state  from  the  corpses 
floating  down.  A  large  number  of  pris- 
oners, arms,  standards,  camels,  and  horses 
were  taken  by  the  British.  At  ^bu-Hamed, 
as  elsewhere,  the  excesses  of  the  Dervish 
despot  had  so  alienated  the  natives  that 
they  showed  much  rejoicing  at  the  deliv- 
erance. This  victory  has  been  more  easily 
accomplished  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible during  the  last  English  march  up 
the  Nile.  When  Lord  Wolseley  made 
that  ineffectual  advance,  he  had  to  rely 
on  boat  brigades  to  transport  supplies 
around  the  cataracts ;  now  railway-build- 
ing has  followed  the  march  of  the  troops, 
communication  is  safe,  and  supplies  abun- 
dant The  English  occupation  of  Egypt 
since  1881  has  been  so  admirable  in  most 
respects  that  it  has  been  possible  to  or- 


ganize the  present  Nile  expedition  long 
in  advance,  and  with  the  surety  of  hearty 
Egyptian  co-operation.  For  instance,  be- 
fore that  occupation  the  State  used  to 
exact  taxes  amounting  to  nearly  $25  an 
acre;  now  the  taxes  are  under  $8.  Cor- 
poral punishment  and  forced  labor  have 
been  abolished.  As  to  irrigation,  the 
poorest  fellah  now  enjoys  the  same  right 
of  water  as  does  the  highest  State  digni- 
tary. The  advance  of  civilization  will  be 
pushed  forward  to  Khartum,  and  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  British  flag 
may  float  over  a  strip  of  land  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  great  African  lakes,  and 
thence  to  Cape  Town. 


Now  that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  has  been 
whitewashed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee,  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  persuade  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa 
that  the  British  Government  is  an  honest 
one.  Mr.  Rhodes's  victory  convinces 
the  Boers  that  he  not  only  had,  but  still 
has,  the  secret  approval  of  the  home  Gov- 
ernment in  all  his  doings.  That  this  is 
an  erroneous  opinion  may  be  believed, 
not  only  from  the  testimony  of  English 
officials,  but  from  the  declarations  of  the 
more  serious  English  journals,  which  un- 
doubtedly reflect  the  convictions  of  the 
best  element  among  the  people.  While 
Great  Britain  intends  to  maintain  her 
paramount  position  in  South  Africa,  it 
cannot  be  done  by  underhand  methods ; 
therefore  the  "  Speaker  "  and  the  "  Spec- 
tator" unite  in  regarding  Mr.  Rhodes's 
triumph  with  alarm  and  regret  The  latter 
journal  declares  this  regret  to  be  not  due 
to  any  desire  to  see  the  nation  revenged 
upon  Mr.  Rhodes ;  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  missed  an  op- 
portunity for  letting  Englishmen  all  over 
the  world  know  of  its  firm  objection  to 
be  served  by  means  such  as  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  adopted.  Even  when  their  ultimate 
aims  are  patriotic,  Great  Britain  ought  ^ 
not  to  have  use  for  men  who  deceive 
their  superiors  and  their  colleagues,  and 
induce  subordinate  Imperial  officers  to 
commit  grave  breaches  of  duty.  As  the 
"  Spectator  "  well  says,  provinces  procured 
by  such  means  are  not  worth  having. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Rhodes  procure  the  prov- 
inces by  his  breaches  of  duty;  he  may  be 
more  rightly  said  to  have  lost  them.   The 
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Matabele  revolt  was  the  result  both  of 
the  Jameson  raid  and  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
native  policy.  Matabeleland  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  lost  to  the  Empire 
had  not  an  Imperial  force  been  sent  to 
conquer  the  natives.  Not  only  have  Mr. 
Rhodes's  demoralizing  methods  misrepre- 
sented the  true  British  spirit,  but  he  has 
been  a  blunderer  in  the  bargain ;  he  has 
failed  in  treating  the  natives  justly,  in 
reconciling  English  and  Dutch  feeling, 
and  in  preventing  European  interference 
in  South  African  affairs. 


The  belief  that  the  recent  rising  of  the 
frontier  tribes  in  India  has  been  largely  due 
to  agitation  instigated  by  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key is  strengthened  by  the  action  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  The  Ameer  has  just 
recalled  to  Cabul  the  Afghan  Agents  at  the 
great  I  ndian  cities.  It  is  asserted  also  that 
he  has  been  sending  out  secretly  pamphlets 
urging  a  general  Moslem  "  Holy  War  " 
throughout  India.  There  are  indications 
that  Great  Britain  may  possibly  have  in 
the  near  future  another  Afghanistan  war 
on  its  hands.  The  Indian  Government 
is  sending  troops  rapidly  northward  to 
put  down  the  continued  insurrections  of  the 
tribes,  and  no  doubt  also  as  a  preparation 
for  a  possible  contest  with  the  Ameer. 


Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  was  on  Sun- 
day last  wounded  in  a  duel  with  the 
Count  of  Turin,  fought  at  the  Bois  des 
Marechaux,  not  far  from  Paris.  The 
duel  seems  to  have  been  -a  serious  one 
—a  rare  thing  in  recent  French  dueling 
records.  Contrary  to  the  general  cus- 
tom, real  secrecy  was  observed  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  fight,  and  only  the  seconds, 
the  witnesses,  and  the  doctors  were  pres- 
ent. Five  "assaults"  were  fought;  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fight  each  combat- 
ant received  a  slight  scratch ;  in  the  fifth 
"assault"  Prince  Henri  was  wounded 
in  the  abdomen,  rather  seriously,  it  is 
said,  but  probably  not  dangerously.  The 
duel  grew  out  of  published  remarks  by 
Prince  Henri  reflecting  on  the  honor, 
courage,  and  behavior  of  Italian  soldiers 
and  officers  in  the  recent  Abyssinian 
war.  He  declared  that  the  private  soldiers 
stole  and  begged,  and  that  he  had  heard 
Italian  officers,  when  prisoners,  propose 


toasts  in  honor  of  King  Menelek  and  fire 
salutes  to  Menelek  on  the  anniversary  of 
Italy's  defeat,  from  Italian  guns  captured 
by  the  Abyssinians.  Naturally  these 
statements  aroused  a  storm  of  wrath  in 
Italy,  and  more  than  one  Italian  officer 
and  nobleman  resented  the  insult  by  a 
challenge.  The  Count  of  Turin,  who  is  a 
nephew  of  King  Humbert,  was  given 
precedence,  and  both  France  and  Italy 
have  been  in  a  fever  of  excitement  for 
weeks  over  the  approaching  duel.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Count  of  Turin's  vic- 
tory was  received  in  Rome  with  wild 
public  enthusiasm;  that  the  city  was 
decorated  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  that 
mob  demonstrations  against  the  French 
consulate  were  feared.  Of  course  the 
only  result  of  this  rather  silly  quarrel  and 
mediaeval-like  appeal  to  arms  will  be  the 
embittering  of  the  feelings  of  the  peoples 
of  two  great  countrie's  toward  each  other. 


Some  time  since,  Anna  Szimon,  an 
Austrian  subject,  went  to  Sofia,  Bulgaria, 
where  she  met  Captain  Boitcheff,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  The  Cap- 
tain and  the  girl  fell  in  love ;  she  became 
his  mistress  and  the  mother  of  his  child. 
Boitcheff  was  in  debt;  he  engaged  to 
marry  an  heiress,  and  refused  to  keep  his 
promise  to  marry  Anna.  He  induced 
her  to  return  to  Austria,  but  she  went 
back  to  Sofia  and  made  such  scenes  at 
the  Palace  that  Boitcheff  determined  to 
kill  her.  He  made  an  appointment  with 
her  at  a  bridge,  where,  with  two  accom- 
plices, he  met  her.  The  three  men  seized 
the  girl,  stupefied  her  with  chloroform, 
and  Boitcheff  strangled  her;  then  her 
body  was  thrown  into  the  river.  The 
accomplices  were  arrested,  and  they  con- 
fessed that  the  girl  was  to  be  got  rid  of 
because  Prince  Ferdinand  desired  it 
Boitcheff's  arrest  then  followed,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  death,  a  sentence  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life.  This 
swift  justice  was  accomplished  only 
through  the  insistence  of  the  Austrian 
Consul,  the  Bulgarian  authorities  having 
determined  to  hush  the  matter  up  out  of 
consideration  for  Captain  Boitcheff's  high 
position.  The  defeat  of  this  intention 
did  not  improve  the  temper  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  his  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Stoiloff.    While    Prince    Ferdinand  d* 
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clined  to  be  interviewed,  he  said  that  M. 
Stoiloff' s  utterances  might  be  regarded  as 
his  own.  Accordingly  M.  Stoiloff  told  a 
reporter  that  Austria  had  meddled  with 
the  Boitcheff  affair  for  -political  reasons 
and  out  of  enmity  for  Bulgaria,  knowing 
that  Boitcheff  was  the  Prince's  aide-de- 
camp. He  added  that  Austria  need  not 
be  fastidious  if  she  remembered  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph's  death,  which  even  now 
has  not  been  explained. 


The  Austrian  Government  instructed 
its  Minister  to  Bulgaria  to  insist  that  M. 
Stoiloff  formally  declare  his  intention  not 
to  offend,  and  to  express  regret  for  having 
done  so ;  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  the 
Minister  was  to  demand  his  passport. 
M.  Stoiloff  refused,  and  the  Austrian  Min- 
ister has  left  Sofia.  It  is  said  that  one 
reason  for  M.  Stoiloff's  refusal  is  that  he 
wishes  to  place  Prince  Ferdinand  in  a 
difficult  position.  Another  reason  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  secret  support  from  the 
Sultan.  Prince  Ferdinand  made  a  sud- 
den visit  to  Constantinople  lately,  and 
has  returned  loaded  with  favors  and  gifts. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Sultan  has 
urged  Prince  Ferdinand  to  resist  Austria 
with  a  view  of  diverting  European  press- 
ure now  exercised  upon  Turkey  with 
reference  to  the  Grecian  treaty.  Since 
the  assassination  of  Stambuloff  Prince 
Ferdinand  has  been  under  a  cloud.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the 
Empire  is  reflected  in  these  words  from 
the  "  Pesther  Lloyd  :" 

If  the  politicians  of  Bulgaria,  where  the  offi- 
cially authorized  trade  of  murder  flourishes,  do 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  cessation  of 
diplomatic  relations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
stronger  measures,  of  which  we  have  plenty  at 
our  disposal.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
M.  Stoiloff  in  this  matter.  It  is  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's duty  to  atone  for  his  Premier's  abomina- 
ble conduct. 

$ 

Sir  Claud  MacDonald,  the  new  English 
envoy  to  Pekin,  has  exhibited  great  energy 
in  obtaining  from  Jtln  Chinese  Govern- 
ment concessions  which  had  been  refused 
to  his  predecessors.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  signing  of  a  new  Anglo- 
Chinese  treaty,  and  the  opening  to  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  great  West  River, 
which,  starting  in  the   rich  province  of 


Yunnan,  drains  southern  China.  Treaty 
rights  now  permit  foreign  merchants  to 
bring  goods  into  the  interior  on  the 
payment  thereon  of  2j^  cents  transit 
duty.  The  location  of  Canton,  and  espe- 
cially of  Hongkong  (the  latter  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river),  will  mean  much 
in  the  development  of  Anglo-Chinese 
commerce.  By  the  terms  of  the  new 
treaty  China  cedes  to  England  the  Shan 
State  of  Kokang,  gives  a  perpetual  lease 
of  another  large  territory,  permits  any 
number  of  British  trade  routes  between 
Burma  and  China  (only  two  exist  at  pres- 
ent), opens  other  provinces  to  British 
commerce,  and  finally  agrees  to  connect 
any  railroads  that  may  be  built  in  Yunnan 
with  the  Burmese  system. 


Washington -Corrington,  of  Peoria,  111., 
who  has  just  bequeathed  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  property  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  university  in  that  city,  appears  to 
be  a  most  original  character.  He  is  a 
man  of  almost  no  schooling,  but  an 
omnivorous  reader  along  certain  lines. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  tells  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  "  Times,"  started 
him  "  on  a  career  of  reading  "  whea  he 
was  forty-one  years  old.  "  It  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1856,"  says  Mr.  Corrington, 
"  I  asked  him  to  write  to  me,  and  tell  me 
what  to  read.  He  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  that  started  the  reading  habit."  Point- 
ing to  fifty  volumes  of  the  "Popular 
Science  Monthly,"  he  told  the  correspond- 
ent that  he  had  read  them  from  cover  to 
cover.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1844,  and 
bought  on  credit  the  farm  near  Peoria 
upon  which  he  still  resides.  He  cleared 
off  his  debt,  bought  more  land,  and  gradu- 
ally accumulated  a  great  fortune  in  real 
estate  and  real  estate  mortgages.  "  When 
my  children  grew  up,"  he  tells  the  "  Times- 
Herald's  "  correspondent,  "  I  was  anxious 
that  they  should  be  educated.  I  deter- 
mined that  others  should  have  a  chance  to 
get  educational  advantages,  and  I  have 
determined  to  devote  all  that  I  own 
to  the  establishment  of  a  university." 
The  proposed  institution  is  to  be  co- 
educational and  non-sectarian.  Educa- 
tors regret  that  Mr.  Corrington  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  devote  his  fortune  to 
strengthen  some  existing  institution  espe- 
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cially  as  &  new  institute  is  just  being 
established  in  Peoria  by  the  widow  of 
another  millionaire.  Nevertheless,  these 
local  colleges  educate  great  numbers  of 
students  who  would  not  go  to  distant 
universities.  Ohio  sends  more  students 
to  college  than  does  New  England. 


Ministerial  Problems 
I. — Pastoral  Work 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
minister  asking  us  certain  questions  re- 
specting ministerial  work.  As  we  think 
our  answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
useful  to  others  also,  we  give  both  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  three  successive 
editorials. 

1.  How  much  time,  proportionally,  should  a 
minister  spend  in  pastoral  visitation  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  specific  aim  of  his  pas- 
toral visits  ? 

3.  What  helpful  works  (first  and  second  choice) 
are  there  on  this  subject  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  categori- 
cally the  question,  What  proportion  of 
time  should  be  given  to  pastoral  visitation 
and  what  to  other  work?  The  most 
common  division  of  time,  probably,  is,  the 
morning  given  to  study,  the  afternoon  to 
pastoral  visitation,  the  evening  to  various 
meetings,  social  and  otherwise.  As  this 
is  the  method  of  division  upon  which  the 
ministry  have  hit  by  a  kind  of  common 
consent,  it  may  be  assumed  to  represent 
roughly  the  result  of  a  general  experience, 
and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  general 
guide. 

Pastoral  work  is  of  two  kinds,  execu- 
tive and  personal.  The  church  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  working  body, 
or,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  well  said,  "  the 
force,  not  the  field,  of  the  minister."  It 
should  be  the  ambition  of  the  pastor  to 
direct  this  working  force.  In  most  Prot- 
estant churches,  however,  he  must  direct 
it  by  influence,  not  by  authority.  Analo- 
gies drawn  from  commercial  and  mercan- 
tile organizations  are  delusive.  In  such 
organizations  the  incentive  to  activity  is 
the  wage  earned,  and  the  subordinate 
therefore  works  willingly  under  authority. 
In  the  church  the  incentive  is  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  minister  must  therefore  both 
create  this  enthusiasm  by  his  preaching 
and  his  personal  influence,  and  keep  it 


alive  by  his  wise  administration.  To 
this  end  he  must  necessarily  repose  large 
confidence  in  his  lay  workers,  put  upon 
them  large  responsibility,  give  them  large 
measure  of  leadership,  make  the  work 
their  work,  and  co-operate  with  them  in 
carrying  it  on  largely  in  their  way.  Only 
thus  can  he  secure  the  influence  which 
will  enable  him  to  guide  and  really  to 
control  without  seeming  to  do  so.  He 
who  is  wise  and  tactful  will  be  able,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  priestly  authority,  such 
as  is  common  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
perhaps  the  Anglican  communion,  to 
marshal  and  direct  the  forces  of  the 
church.  This,  at  least,  should  be  his 
pastoral  ambition. 

He  need  not  always  meet  with  the 
deacons,  but  he  should  know  about  and 
exercise  a  potent  influence  upon  the  chari- 
ties of  the  church ;  he  need  not  attend 
every  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  but  he 
should  be  ambitious  to  have  the  young 
people  look  up  to  him  as  their  guide, 
counselor,  and  friend ;  he  need  not  exer- 
cise any  official  supervision  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  but  its  teaching  should  be  perme- 
ated by  his  influence  and  guided  aloag 
lines  which  he,  directly  or  indirectly,  has 
prescribed.  He  would,  ordinarily,  better 
not  interfere  with  the  Board  of  Trustees ; 
yet  he  may  so  win  their  confidence  that 
they  will  look  to  him  for  advice  in  deal- 
ing with  those  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church  which  have  direct  relation  to  its 
spiritual  life  and  welfare.  How  much 
time  this  kind  of  supervision  and  direction 
will  require  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Much 
depends  on  the  pastor;  more,  perhaps, 
upon  the  church  and  its  circumstances. 
We  have  said  that  the  pastor  can  do  this 
if  he  is  wise  and  tactful.  If  he  is  not,  we 
do  not  know  how  to  advise  him.  It  is 
difficult  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  unwise  or 
tact  to  the  tactless ;  it  is  impossible  to  do 
so  in  an  editorial  paragraph. 

The  other  form  of  pastoral  work  is  per- 
sonal; and  this  personal  pastoral  work  is 
of  two  kinds  and  has  two  objects  in 
view. 

The  first  is  the  sjmple  establishment  of 
personal  friendly  relations  between  the 
preacher  and  his  people.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  men  in  the  pulpit  today 
who  can  mold  and  direct  the  life  of  their 
people  simply  by  their  pulpit  eloquence. 
The  provisions  made  for  almost  universal 
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education  have  brought  the  congregation 
up  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  clergy — 
a  level  which,  in  the  mediaeval  age,  they 
did  not  occupy.  The  minister  preaches 
to  men  and  women  as  intelligent,  as 
thoughtf ulj  and  many  of  them  as  scholarly 
as  himself.  His  influence  over  them 
must  be  rather  that  of  his  personality  than 
of  his  ideas  or  their  rhetorical  expression. 
For  this  purpose  he  must,  by  social 
methods,  establish  the  kind  of  personal 
relation  which  will  give  his  preaching 
influence.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
rightly  expresses  the  ideal  relation  be- 
tween a  pastor  and  his  flock  in  calling  the 
priest  a  Father.  The  father  gathers  his 
children  about  him  in  the  twilight,  and 
talks  to  them.  This  evening  hour  is  a 
sacred  one;  when  they  go  away  from 
home  to  business,  school,  or  college,  they 
look  back  to  it  with  grateful  remembrance. 
It  is  not  because  he  was  wiser,  certainly 
not  because  he  was  more  eloquent,  than 
other  men  ;  but  he  was  their  father.  It  is 
thus  the  congregation  learn  to  revere  the 
counsels  of  the  preacher  whom  they  love. 
To  love  him  they  must  know  him ;  and  it 
is  his  business  to  promote,  by  whatever 
means  lie  in  his  power,  such  acquaintance 
as  will  inspire  the  love  which  will  make 
commonplace  sermons  effective,  if  not 
eloquent. 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this : 
personal  calls ;  social  gatherings ;  neigh- 
borhood meetings ;  the  development  of 
social  interchange  before  or  after  the 
evening  meetings;  membership  in  some 
social  or  literary  club  where  the  minister 
mixes  with  men  unofficially ;  participation 
in  other  village  activities,  social  or  civic ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  recognizing 
every  member  of  the  parish  on  the  street, 
and  of  never  being  too  busy  to  stop  and 
exchange  a  few  words  of  friendly  greet- 
ing; the  keeping  of  a  record  of  every 
family,  so  as  to  know  who  are  the  absent 
ones,  and  be  able  to  inquire  after  the  boy 
at  college,  or  the  married  daughter  away 
from  home,  or  the  aged  and  perhaps  in- 
valid father  or  mother  in  ano.her  town  or 
State.  Of  these  various  methods  of  main- 
taining and  developing  personal  relations 
between  the  pastor  and  his  people,  mere 
pastoral  calling  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
least  important  elements,  though  one  not 
by  most  ministers  to  be  ignored. 

The  other  and  more  important  aspect 


of  pastoral  life  is  that  of  personal  confer- 
ence for  spiritual  and  practical  ends.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  furnishes  most  of 
his  counsels  in  this  way.  The  preaching 
is  an  insignificant  part  of  the  priest's 
work ;  much  more  important  is  that  part  9 
performed  through  the  confessional.  Com- 
pulsory confession  appears  to  us,  as  to 
all  Protestants,  morally  dangerous  and 
disadvantageous;  but  the  personal  con- 
ference of  a  religious  counselor  with  the 
troubled  or  inquiring  soul,  provided  for 
by  the  confessional,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  minister  is  compelled  to 
give  his  instruction  to  hundreds  at  a  time 
through  the  pulpit,  because  of  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  strength ;  but  if,  instead 
of  preaching  to  five  hundred,  each  one 
of  the  five  hundred  could  come  to  him 
personally  and  bring  his  doubt,  his  diffi- 
culty, his  sorrow,  his  trouble,  whatever 
it  is,  and  the  minister  could  give  counsel 
or  comfort  to  each,  as  each  one  needed  it, 
the  work  would  be  far  more  efficacious. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  minister  to 
establish  such  relations  between  himself 
and  his  people  as  to  secure  a  maximum 
amount  of  such  spiritual  conferences. 
How  to  do  this  is  the  always  unsolved 
problem  of  every  pastor;  for  however 
much  he  may  accomplish,  he  always 
laments  that  he  cannot  accomplish  more. 
Among  the  methods  which  he  may  pursue 
are  such  as  these :  Going  quickly  to  every 
house  in  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 
there  are  special  doubts,  difficulties,  or 
troubles  which  will  make  his-  presence 
welcome ;  fixing  some  hour  or  hours  when 
his  parishioners  may  call  on  him ;  the 
establishment  of  a  pastor's  class,  some- 
what analogous  to  the  confirmation  class 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the 
pastor  comes  into  closer  personal  contact 
with  his  people  than  he  can  in  the  public 
service,  or  even  in  the  prayer-meeting ; 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  men  and  women 
as  spiritual  beings  with  spiritual  wants, 
as  the  physician  thinks  of  them  as  patients, 
or  the  merchant  thinks  of  them  as  cus- 
tomers ;  the  habit  of  interesting  himself 
in  the  things  which  interest  them,  and  so 
establishing  that  kind  of  sympathy  which 
will  lead  them  in  time  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  higher  themes  which  interest, 
or  ought  to  interest,  him.  In  our  judg- 
ment, this  kind  of  personal,  pastoral  work 
should  take  a  first  place  in  the  minister's 
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thought ;  and  he  should  be  ready  to  lay 
aside  any  book,  essay,  or  sermon,  to  meet 
the  real  need  of  a  soul  seeking  counsel, 
comfort,  or  inspiration.  In  most  parishes 
it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  leave,  as  the 
saying  is,  the  latch-string  out,  and  not  to 
count  that  an  interruption  in  his  study 
which  calls  him  to  spiritual  conference 
with  an  individual  soul.  Even  if  he  be  in 
a  large  city  parish,  where  he  must  some- 
times shut  himself  up,  he  should  be  able 
to  .  depend  upon  wife,  a  daughter,  or  a 
private  secretary,  who  will  know  how 
wisely  to  sift  out  callers,  and  always  sum- 
mon him  when  one  of  his  own  parishion- 
ers is  in  difficulty  and  wants  a  friend. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  books  which  will 
give  much  help  to  the  minister  in  solving 
the  pastoral  problems  of  his  life.  The 
best  book  we  know  upon  this  subject  is 
the  one  edited  by  Washington  Gladden, 
entitled  "Parish  Problems,"  and  pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  pastor  must  work  out 
these  problems  for  himself,  and  learn  by 
experience. 


Negro  and  White  Labor 

The  experiment  of  substituting  negro 
for  white  labor  in  the  cotton-mills  in  the 
South  is  having  the  effect  of  building  up 
labor  organizations  among  the  white 
operatives.  A  letter  to  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Post "  from  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
says  that  the  successful  strike  in  the  Ful- 
ton Mills  in  that  city,  occasioned  by  the 
employment  of  negroes,  has  so  strength- 
ened the  Textile  Union  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  future  a  Southern  cotton- 
mill  can  employ  any  negro  labor  unless 
it  is  ready  to  employ  all  negro  labor.  The 
Southern  white  operatives,  says  this  letter 
very  justly,  are  extremely  illiterate,  and 
had  never  thought  of  organizing  until  the 
recent  importations  of  more  intelligent 
workmen  from  the  North.  This  Northern 
leaven  gradually  leavened  the  whole  lump 
with  their  trades-union  sentiment,  and 
when  white  workmen  were  dismissed  to 
make  way  for  negroes,  the  intense  South- 
ern feeling  against  equality  with  the  negro 
precipitated  definite  action.  At  a  single 
meeting  the  first  of  this  month  one  thou- 
sand names  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
Textile  Union.     The  concrete  object  of 


organization  being  social  more  than 
economic,  it  is  perhaps  not  singular  that 
the  head  of  the  new  movement  should  be 
a  woman,  and  her  chief  supporters  women. 
The  economic  object  of  the  organization, 
though  subordinate,  is,  however,  important 
If  negro  labor  can  successfully  be  intro- 
duced into  the  cotton-factories,  it  means 
an  immense  increase  in  the  competition 
for  such  positions ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
negroes  receive  such  low  wages  in  the  oc- 
cupations now  open  to  them  makes  their 
competition  all  the  more  dreaded. 

To  a  notable  degree  the  friends  of  indus- 
trial opportunities  for  the  negro  are  those 
who  most  fiercely  opposed  according  him 
political  opportunities.  The  Charleston 
"News and  Courier,"  probably  the  most 
reactionary  of  the  prominent  Southern 
papers,  warmly  indorses  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  negro  labor  into  a  large  Charles- 
ton factory,  and  praises  the  capacities  of 
the  negro  race  in  a  way  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  enthusiasm  of  an  old 
Abolitionist     In  a  recent  issue  it  said : 

One  of  the  most  capable  builders  and  contract- 
ors we  have  ever  known  was  George  Grier,  of 
Due  West,  Abbeville  County,  a  pure-blooded 
negro,  who,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  could  read  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Scott's  and  Henry's  compre- 
hensive commentaries  upon  the  Bible.  Why 
should  a  people  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
needle,  who  help  to  build  our  houses  and  till  our 
fields,  who  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  and  ride  the 
bicycle — why  should  such  a  people  not  be  able  to 
learn  to  mind  the  machinery  in  a  cotton-mill  ? 

The  working  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  appealing  to  the  reactionary  race  senti- 
ment which  upheld  slavery.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  their  public  appeal  in  Charles- 
ton: 

If  the  colored  man's  status  precludes  him  from 
competing  with  the  officeholder,  it  should  pre- 
clude him  from  competing  with  our  mothers, 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters  in  the  light  pursuits 
of  the  country.  If,  however,  his  services  are  of 
such  intrinsic  value  to  the  city's  industries  that 
he  must  be  put  in  dangerous  proximity  with  oar 
maidens,  or  they  be  deprived  of  opportunities  for 
his  benefit,  what  consistent  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  excluding  him  from  office  positions  ? 

Those  who  have  anticipated  the  realign- 
ment of  parties  in  the  South — the  richer 
class  of  whites  and  their  dependent  negro 
laborers  forming  the  strength  of  one 
party,  and  the  middle  classes  forming  the 
strength  of  the  other — will  find  a  new  basis 
for  their  anticipations  in  the  present  in- 
dustrial situation. 
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Wise  Mirth 

There  is  a  Baying  of  Chamfort's  which 
many  serious-minded  people,  under  the 
pressure  of  care  and  work,  would  do  well 
to  lay  to  heart:  "The  most  thoroughly 
wasted  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  one 
has  not  laughed."  It  has  often  been  said 
that  only  they  who  take  life  with  profound 
seriousness  can  be  really  humorous ;  for 
they  alone  perceive  those  fundamental 
contrasts  which  make  humor  possible. 
Mr.  Ford  has  laid  the  country  under  last- 
ing obligation  by  correcting  the  impres- 
sion that  Washington  never  laughed. 
Deeply  serious  as  he  was  by  nature,  and 
retired  and  non-communicative  as  he  was 
in  large  companies,  no  man  could  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  fun  of  any  good  kind 
more  thoroughly  than  the  great  leader 
when  with  his'  intimates.  It  is  true  Emer- 
son hated  to  laugh,  but  his  radiant  smile 
was  better  than  laughter.  Carlyle,  on  the 
contrary,  was  given  to  earth-shaking  laugh- 
ter— a  kind  of  Berserker  laughter,  not  with- 
out undertones  of  pathos  running  through 
it.  Lincoln's  love  of  stories,  both  in  the 
hearing  and  the  telling,  was  a  safety-valve 
for  one  whose  tremendous  burdens  fell  on 
a  temperament  deeply  tinged  with  sadness. 

As  a  rule,  strong  men  have  a  vein 
of  mirthfulness,  as  great  writers  disclose 
a  vein  of  humor;  for  humor  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  human  qualities — some- 
thing far  deeper  and  more  significant  than 
appears  to  those  who  have  not  looked 
into  it.  To  lack  the  power  of  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  things  is  to  lack  one  of 
the  safeguards  against  narrow  and  one- 
sided views  of  things.  A  well-developed 
sense  of  humor  would  protect  men  from 
those  blunders  of  taste,  those  fallings 
away  from  common  sense,  those  distorted 
and  eccentric  views,  which  weaken  the 
influence  of  many  excellent  and  able 
people.  The  ability  to  laugh  wisely  and 
heartily  is  quite  as  important  in  the  com- 
position of  a  strong  man  as  a  sense  of 
justice  or  the  habit  of  work.  A  man  may 
do  some  things  well  without  the  resource 
of  humor,  but  he  cannot  take  a  large,  sane, 
adequate  view  of  life  without  it.  Solem- 
nity and  seriousness  are  by  no  means  sy- 
nonymous; the  serious  man  is  the  only 
interesting  man,  but  the  man  who  is 
habitually  solemn  is  a  man  to  avoid.  Life 
has  many  sides,  and  the  wise  man  will 


miss  none  of  them.  He  will  mourn  with 
the  sorrowful,  but  he  will  also  laugh  with 
those  that  laugh.  To  forego  mirth  and 
laughter  as  out  of  place  in  a  world  so  full 
of  grief  is  a  kind  of  atheism.  Humor  is 
possible  because  there  is  a  God ;  if  there 
were  no  divine  side  to  man's  life,  there 
would  be  no  numor  in  it.  It  is  because 
we  are  the  children  of  God  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  a  wise  gayety,  the  freedom 
of  a  wholesome  mirth.  "Why  do  you 
smile  ?"  asked  the  frightened  children  in 
a  litde  school  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land during  a  tremendous  storm.  "  I  like 
to  think,"  answered  the  teacher,  "  that  it 
is  my  God  who  thunders." 


The  Shut  Church 

August  is  its  month.  Its  congregation 
has  mostly  flitted  to  the  seaside  or  the 
hillside.  The  few  left  behind  find  open 
doors  and  welcome  elsewhere.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  such  detachments  regiment 
themselves  together  and  keep  open  house 
by  turns  as  members  of  the  Church  Cath- 
olic. This  is  the  better  way  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  Christian  unity. 

The  experience  of  preaching  on  a  hot 
Sunday  to  less  than  two  score  people  in 
a  house  seating  1,200  suggests  bow  much 
better  it  is  for  the  thinned  ranks  to 
close  up.  There  is  economy  in  it,  and 
some  chance  of  inspiration.  "  Our  church 
never  closes  "  sounds  well,  but  doesn't 
always  work  well.  Churches  compete  all 
they  ought  to ;  they  should  combine  more. 
"The  sanctities  of  life,"  said  Dr.  Hedge, 
"  are  less  in  our  separations  than  in  our 
communications." 

The  superficial  observer  thinks  it  must 
mean  paralysis.  It  may  mean  metempsy- 
chosis. The  shut  house  need  not  bespeak 
less  of  life  in  the  living  church.  That  life 
appears  in  fuller  churches  elsewhere,  with 
increments  of  activity  and  gifts  in  many 
a  house  perhaps  of  humbler  type. 

"There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth."  The  scattered  wanderers 
return.  The  shut  church  reopens.  There 
is  quickened  love  for  the  spiritual  home, 
fresher  devotion  to  its  opportunities  and 
duties.  This  is  the  interest  which  the 
shut  church  had  been  earning  while  seem- 
ingly unproductive.  Shutting  it  may  have 
been  for  profit,  not  loss. 
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The  Spectator 

In  this  era,  when  so  many  women  must  de- 
pend upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood, 
they  seem  to  have  invaded  almost  every  field, 
and  to  compete  with  men  upon  terms  which 
year  by  year  become  more  equal.  The  Spec- 
tator has  heard  it  said,  and  fears  it  is  true, 
that  this  equality  of  compensation  between 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  same  kind 
of  work  is  being  reached  more  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  pay  of  the  men  than  by  the  in- 
creased wages  of  the  women.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  apart  from  what  the  Spectator 
started  out  to  write  about.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  women  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  and  doubtless  the  same  class  is  numer- 
ous in  the  other  cities,  who  earn  their  living 
by  one  employment  while  fitting  themselves 
for  another  kind  of  work,  or  trying  to  get 
established  in  it.  When  the  Spectator  kept 
bachelor  apartments,  his  linen  was  laundered 
by  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  see  during  the 
whole  of  his  tenancy.  The  work  was  admi- 
rably done,  but  the  soiled  clothes  were  always 
taken  away  when  the  Spectator  was  absent, 
and  so  also  returned.  Buttons  were  always 
renewed,  socks  were  darned,  and  every- 
thing looked  after  as  carefully  and  neatly 
as  any  housewife  could  have  done  it.  Once 
a  month  or  so — the  *ime  was  not  regular — 
the  Spectator  would  receive  a  note,  written 
in  irreproachable  terms,  and  with  that  easy 
skill  of  penmanship  which  we  have  become 
in  the  habit  of  calling  ladylike.  -What  is 
more,  the  note  was  addressed  to  "  Dear  Mr. 
Spectator,"  and  it  was  signed  "  very  sincerely 
yours."  The  body  stated  the  amount  of  the 
indebtedness,  and  asked  that  a  "  cheque  " — 
never  a  check — be  sent  at  convenience. 


The  Spectator's  curiosity  was  piqued  every 
time  he  received  one  of  these  little  notes,  but 
he  never  felt  that  he  had  any  right  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  one  who  worked  so  skillfully 
and  well,  and  took  such  care  to  protect  that 
privacy.  And  so  six  or  seven  years  passed. 
Then  the  Spectator  got  married  and  assumed 
other  cares,  and  the  laundress  of  the  ladylike 
notes  was  all  but  forgot.  Now  and  again, 
however,  when  he  draws  on  a  sock  and  his 
big  toe  protrudes  through  a  gaping  hole,  or 
when  he  finds  that  a  most  critical  and  neces- 
sary button  is  not  where  it  ought  to  be,  he 
recalls  this  laundress  of  his  youth,  and  regrets 
a  little  that  all  laundresses  and  other  women 
could  not  be  as  careful  as  she  was  held  to  be. 
The  other  day  the  mystery  of  this  laundress 
was  explained  to  the  Spectator  by  a  friend, 
who,  in  the  long  ago,  was  a  fellow-tenant 
This    friend,   it    must    be    remembered    to 


his  credit  and  in  his  defense,  had  been  as 
scrupulous  as  the  Spectator  in  not  trying  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  ladylike  laundress. 
But  he  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  know 
everything.  All  kinds  of  knowledge — useful, 
curious,  gossipy,  scandalous — come  to  him ; 
and  so  the  story  of  the  laundress  came. 


"Do  you  remember  our  mysterious  laun- 
dress ?"  he  asked  the  other  day.  "  Do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  imagine  her  a  fine 
lady  in  distress  ?  Well,  she  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  She  was  just  what  she  was — a 
washerwoman.  But,  as  we  know,  she  was  a 
superior  washerwoman,  and  if  she  did  not 
have  aspirations  for  other  things,  she  at  least 
had  tastes  beyond  her  calling.  Her  mother 
was  a  laundress,  and  she  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  washing  the  clothes  of  the  lodgers 
in  that  building.  The  daughter  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  cultivated  a  great 
fondness  for  reading.  She  read  and  read  all 
she  could  get  Hold  of,  and  finally  became  a 
member  of  one  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
librarian  she  read  better  and  better  books, 
until  now  she  is  one  of  the  best-informed 
women  in  the  country  on  English  literature. 
She  is  still  a  laundress ;  washing  is  to  her  no 
more  than  a  stroll  in  the  street  would  be  to 
the  ordinary  woman  not  brought  up  to  work — 
but  she  does  something  else  besides:  she 
writes  book  reviews  and  she  also  reads 
manuscripts  for  a  publishing  house.  The 
person  who  told  me  this  says  that  she  has 
been  urged  to  give  up  her  laundering,  but 
she  declines,  though  she  does  most  of  it  now 
by  proxy.  Literature,  she  maintains,  is  mon- 
strously uncertain,  while  washing  is  as  sure  as 
fate."  When  the  Spectator  had  heard  this 
he  could  not  help  wondering  how  he  would 
feel  if  in  his  professional  work  he  should  ever 
be  brought  in  contact  with  his  old  laundress. 
But  this  was  not  a  hard  conundrum.  He 
would  not  feel  at  all,  for  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  not  know  her ;  if  he  did,  he  would 
not  have  the  privilege  of  seeming  to  feel  any- 
thing unless  she  said  something  of  the  old- 
time  relation. 


This,  probably,  is  a  unique  case ;  singularly 
enough,  the  Spectator  had  the  fortune  to  come 
across  another  unique  woman  about  the  same 
time  that  the  laundress  mystery  was  cleared. 
The  great  corporations — banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  so  on — lend  large  sums  of 
money  on  real  estate..  It  is  necessary  to  have 
this  real  estate  appraised  by  a  person  of 
knowledge  and  integrity.  The  experts  of  the 
lending  company  as  frequently  as  not  appraise 
the  value  of  any  professed  security  at  a  pretty 
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low  rate,  while  the  owners,  on  the  other  hand, 
estimate  it  beyond  its  worth.  In  such  cases 
the  deal  is  in  danger  of  falling  through.  To 
prevent  this,  if  the  loan  be  a  desirable  one  for 
both  parties,  a  professional  appraiser  is  called 
in,  and  the  determination  of  this  expert  is  final. 
Now,  one  of  the  most  skillful  appraisers  of 
this  kind  in  New  York  at  this  time  is  a  woman. 
From  her  profession  she  makes  not  only  a  liv- 
ing, but  a  very  handsome  income,  and  enjoys 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  men  with 
whom  she  has  dealings.  Naturally,  she  could 
not  have  acquired  the  knowledge  she  has 
without  long  experience.  This  she  got  in  set- 
tling her  father's  business  and  estate,  and 
without  the  slightest  notion  of  ever  making 
the  appraisement  of  real  estate  her  profession. 
In  the  years  she  has  given  to  her  profession 
she  has  become  interested  in  it,  and  she  re- 
cently said  to  the  Spectator  that  she  did  not 
believe  she  would  be  happy  should  she  give 
it  up  and  devote  her  time  to  household  duties. 
44  But,"  she  added,  "  I  am  not  a  new  woman, 
nor  am  I  a  woman's  rights  woman.  Women 
have  more  rights  than  men  have,  and  if  in 
addition  to  them  they  had  civic  duties  thrust 
upon  them,  they  would  be  quite  undone.  The 
place  for  the  normal  woman  is  at  home  if  she 
have  one,  her  best  occupation  is  in  looking  after 
that  home  and  rearing  her  children,  if  she  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  them.  If  she  must 
earn  her  own  living,  that  is  another  matter ; 
but  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  any 
enlargement  of  her  civic  duties  would  make  it 
easier  for  her  to  earn  her  living.  Surely  the 
men  without  special  training  or  special  talents 
are  not  having  such  an  easy  time  just  now." 


The  Spectator  will  mention  one  more  in- 
stance. In  an  apartment  in  the  central  part 
of  town — an  apartment  that  would  be  called 
elegant  by  every  person  of  cultivated  taste — 
lives  a  spinster  a  trifle  past  forty,  but  still 
young  in  beauty,  in  feeling,  and  in  the  spon- 
taneous sympathy  which  adds  to  friendship 
its  greatest  charm.  This  lady,  to  most  of  her 
acquaintances,  is  merely  a  pleasant  woman 
with  some  means,  some  leisure,  and  of  more 
than  usually  studious  habits.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  has  no  means  save  what  comes  from 
her  invested  savings  and  from  the  steady  in- 
come which  she  derives  from  her  very  steady 
work.  She  is  at  her  desk  at  seven  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  stays  there  pretty  con- 
stantly until  three.  During  that  time  she 
has  usually  written  an  article,  sometimes  two, 
and  she  has  always  answered  a  large  number 
of  letters.  Articles  and  letters  are  always  on 
the  same  general  subject,  for  this  lady  is  an 
expert,  just  as  much  of  an  expert  as  the  non- 
women's  rights  appraiser  of  whom  the  Spec- 
tator just  spoke.     But  our  present  lady  is  an 


expert  in  agriculture.  Of  this  great  subject 
she  has  a  most  comprehensive  knowledge ;  of 
its  literature  the  Spectator  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  believes  that  she  knows 
more  than  any  other  person  he  has  ever  met. 
She  writes  for  papers  and  magazines  and 
associations,  and  she  gives  professional  ad- 
vice on  subjects  stated  to  her  in  writing.  Not 
one  of  her  correspondents  in  a  hundred  knows 
that  he  is  writing  to  a  woman.  Indeed,  many 
of  her  letters  are  addressed  to  "  Hon."  or 
"  Esq."  She  writes  with  equal  ease  on  land 
drainage,  rotation  of  crops,  insect  plagues, 
fence-building,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  special 
and  gene-al  fertilizers,  intense  tillage,  aera- 
tion of  soils,  good  roads,  and  so  on.  On  all 
these  subjects  and  a  hundred  others  she  is 
entirely  at  home,  though  she  lives  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  an  apartment-house,  and  gets 
into  the  country  only  on  rare  occasions.  Her 
knowledge  is  not  mere  pretense.  Were  it  so, 
she  would  have  been  found  out  long  ago. 
She  knows  what  is  being  done  by  all  the 
chief  expei  imenters  in  agriculture  all  over  the 
world,  and  she  has  the  rare  capacity  of  sep- 
arating practical  achievements  from  enthu- 
siastic statements;  and  so  she  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  with  rare  modesty,  but  fortu- 
nately with  some  immediate  profit  to  herself. 
In  thinking  over  this  case  the  Spectator  ven- 
tures to  predict  that  in  the  time  of  enlighten- 
ment towards  which  the  world  is  slowly 
moving,  agriculture  will  not  be  practiced  in 
the  haphazard  way  of  the  present,  but  that 
there  will  be  in  every  neighborhood  an  agri- 
cultural expert,  an  educated  scientist,  who 
will  analyze  the  soils  and  prescribe  the  ingre- 
dients needed  for  the  profitable  growth  of 
this  crop  and  that.  Now  most  of  our  farm- 
ers seem  to  guess  at  what  is  best  to  be  done ; 
and,  judging  by  the  loud  lamentations  they 
make,  most  of  them  seem  to  guess  wrong. 


The  Vacation  Fund 

About  a  year  ago  a  family  of  orphan  chil- 
dren were  discovered  in  New  York.  A  young 
man  of  nineteen,  a  hunchback  sister  of  seven- 
teen, were  wage-earners  of  the  family ;  a  boy 
of  twelve  and  a  girl  of  ten,  children  by  a  sec- 
ond'marriage  of  the  mother,  completed  the 
family.  The  little  children  did  the  house- 
work, except  the  washing  and  ironing,  which 
the  deformed  sister  did  at  night.  This  fam- 
ily of  independent,  self-respecting  children 
had  maintained  this  home  without  any  assist- 
ance for  four  years.  It  is  on  the  top  floor  of 
a  five-storied  tenement  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hebrew  quarter,  though  these  children  are 
Christians.  The  house  is  very  clean;  the 
two  rooms  occupied  by  the  children  have  good 
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light  and  air,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  western 
sky.  The  bedroom  occupied  by  the  brothers 
is  lighted  from  the  living-room,  which  is  the 
bedroom  of  the  sisters.  The  income  of  these 
wage-earners  kept  the  family  in  comfort,  and 
the  girl  of  seventeen,  in  her  habits  of  thrift 
and  care,  could  teach  many  married  women 
of  her  class  lessons.  All  were  well  dressed. 
One  neighbor  has  kept  a  watch  over  these 
children.  Last  Christmas  the  preparation 
for  a  family  reunion — her  children  are  mar- 
ried— drove  the  little  family  on  the  top  floor 
from  her  mind.  At  night  she  remembered 
them  and  went  upstairs.  She  found  them 
sitting  about  a  small  Christmas-tree  with 
twelve  lighted  candles.  They  did  not  dare 
buy  presents,  but  they  explained  that  their 
mother  always  had  a  Christmas-tree,  and  that 
they  felt  they  must  have  that. 

The  quiet  independence  of  this  little  family, 
and  their  deep  affection  and  confidence  in 
each  other,  commanded  the  respect  and  inter- 
est of  the  people  who  knew  of  them.  The 
boy  joined  a  little  boys'  club,  the  little  girl  a 
sewing-school,  and  the  same  quiet,  dignified 
manner  made  them  conspicuous  ,in  the,  to 
them,  new  relation  of  club  members. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  first  blow  fell.  The 
big  brother,  for  the  first  time  since  he  began 
working,  was  thrown  out  of  work.  A  death 
had  made  a  change  in  the  firm.  Last  week 
the  second  blow  fell.  The  little  deformed 
wage-earner  had  not  been  well  for  several 
weeks.  The  neighbor  took  her  to  a  hospital. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  an  operation  would 
be  necessary  at  once.  The  girl's  first  thought 
when  told  was  for  the  "  children  "  to  whom 
she  had  been  a  second  mother.  When  told  that 
a  friend  would  provide  for  the  boy  and  a  dis- 
tant relative  would  take  the  girl  for  the  month 
she  would  be  in  the  hospital,  a  burden  was 
lifted ;  but  a  heavy  cloud  settled  over  them 
all :  for  the  first  time  they  would  be  separated. 
A  check  came  last  Saturday  morning  to  a 
friend  with  the  message,  "  Disburse  this, 
please."  Word  was  sent  that  the  little  brother 
and  sister  could  go  together.  The  cloud  lifted. 
Monday  a  visit  brought  out  the  doctor's  latest 
decision.  An  operation  would  not  b.  ** 
formed ;  a  brace  would  be  fitted.  All  wc-k 
must  stop ;  a  visit  to  the  country  must  be  ar- 
ranged. The  period  of  four  weeks'  rest  and 
treatment  was  a  hopeful  experiment.  Let 
the  sufferer  tell  her  own  story : 

*«  The  doctor  said  that  if  my  mother  had 
got  me  a  brace  when  I  was  little  I  would  not 
be  so  bad,  I  would  not  have  this  new  trouble. 
I  was  put  in  plaster  of  Paris  once  when  I 
was  little,  but  I  could  not  move  about  My 
mother  had  to  wash,  and  there  were  the  chil- 
dren. I  could  not  do  anything.  My  mother 
worked  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night  The 
plaster  of  Paris  hurt,  and  I  could  not  sleep,  and 


I  got  sick.  A  private  doctor  took  it  off.  My 
mother  did  not  go  to  the  hospital  where  it 
was  put  on.  When  it  was  off,  I  helped  my 
mother.  My  stepfather  was  no  good,  and 
my  mother  had  us  all  to  support,  and  we  were 
all  little.  My  mother  did  the  best  she  could. 
She  said  herself  just  before  she  died,  4 1 
washr  d  twenty  years  for  other  people.  I  have 
nothing.' " 

She  left  the  world  a  legacy  of  four  self- 
reliant,  courageous  children,  with  a  passion 
for  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

This  Fund  makes  it  possible  to  send  this 
worker  with  the  "  children  "  to  the  country, 
so  near  New  York  that  the  sick  girl  can  come 
in  for  treatment.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
her  to  be  met  by  the  trained  nurse  of  the 
Working-Girls'  Vacation  Society,  secured 
through  this  Fund,  at  the  station,  who  will  take 
her  to  the  doctor,  and  if  necessary  take  her 
back  to  the  country  home.  When  this  brave 
girl  was  told  that  she  could  go  with  the  chil- 
dren to  the  country,  that  they  would  not  be 
separated,  she  broke  down,  for  the  first  time. 
The  little  sister  nestled  up  beside  her,  her 
eyes,  too,  full  of  tears.  Had  a  fortune  been 
given  them,  they  would  have  been  left  no  hap- 
pier. If  money  were  the  only  wealth,  how 
poor  these  brothers  and  sisters  would  be! 
There  is  love;  in  this  few  families  are 
more  wealthy.  The  brother  has  work,  and 
the  money  that  is  the  expression  of  man's 
brotherhood  makes  it  possible  to  do  what  the 
present  emergency  requires  for  this  family  of 
God's  poor. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 
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The  South  Carolina  Dispensary  System1 


By  John  H.  Bacon 


AS  a  means  of  getting  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  Dispensary  and 
its  workings,  the  writer  addressed 
letters  containing  several  questions  to 
subscribers  of  The  Outlook  in  more  than 
a  score  of  towns  in  South  Carolina. 

The  first  question  asked  had  reference 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  an- 
swers received  differ  considerably  from 
one  another.  In  some  places  they  indi- 
cate entire  success  in  enforcement ;  still, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  others 
violations  of  the  law  have  been  frequent 
and  open.  Almost  without  exception, 
however,  they  indicate  either  satisfac- 
tory enforcement  or  better  observance 
than  formerly.  The  greatest  difficulties 
have  been  met  in  that  part  of  the  State 
bordering  upon  North  Carolina,  and  in 
the  city  of  Charleston.  The  former 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  handy 
distilleries  of  North  Carolina  to  dispose  of 
their  goods,  and  the  State  constabulary 
are  kept  constantly  on  the  alert.  In 
Charleston  a  disgraceful  disregard  for  the 
law  has  obtained,  and  over  52  per  cent,  of 
the  illicit  traffic  has  centered  there.  How- 
ever, under  the  rigid  rule  of  Governor 
Evans,  and  his  equally  determined  succes- 
sor, Governor  Ellerbe,  a  marked  improve- 
ment is  evident.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
throughout  the  Slate  has  been  so  unques- 
tionably in  the  direction  of  strict  enforce- 
ment that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
hope  that  the  saloon  and  "  blind  tiger  " 
in  South  Carolina  will  soon  be  things  of 
the  past 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  enforce- 
ment comes  the  question  *'  .  "  »ir  -  ;ti- 
ment  In  reply  to  the  4IT  .eidJ  wc:  ^iic 
sentiment  in  your  town  iavoi<wic  10  the 
dispensary?"  conflicting  answers  were 
received,  but  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  opposition  to  the  dis- 
pensary is  disappearing,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral tide  of  public  favor  is  turning  toward 
the  proper  operation  of  the  system.  Al- 
though the  dispensary  system  was  not 
enacted  for  revenue  purposes,  it  has 
proven     satisfactory    to    the    taxpayers. 

1  Part  of  a  thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


In  1892-3,  with  sixty- nine  dispensaries, 
the  net  profits  amounted  to  $76,775.25. 
In  1895  the  volume  of  business  had 
greatly  increased,  the  sales  amounting 
to  nearly  a  million  dollars.  This  increase 
is  accounted  for  by  the  disappearance 
of  illegal  traffic,  and  is  taken  as  a  sign 
that  most  of  the  consumption  of  liquor 
in  the  State  comes  from  legitimate  sources. 
The  net  profits  accruing  to  the  State 
from  the  State  dispensary  for  eleven 
months  in  1895  amounted  to  $133,467.77. 
For  the  same  period,  the  net  profits  to 
towns  and  counties  from  the  operation 
of  sub-dispensaries  were  $106,101.  The 
total  accruing  to  State,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties was  $239,599.  The  heaviest  items  of 
expense  in  running  the  business  are  sup- 
plies, freight  charges,  and  cost  of  constab- 
ulary. The  latter  expense,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  value 
of  contraband  liquor  confiscated. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  practicability 
of  the  law,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
discuss  its  moral  value. 

The  chief  claims  for  the  dispensary 
system  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  consumption  of  liquor  is  less 
than  under  the  saloon  system. 

2.  Drunkenness  is  decreased. 

3.  The  worst  of  saloon  influences  are 
eliminated,  and  kindred  evils  are  largely 
done  away  with. 

4.  Law  and  order  are  improved,  public 
sentiment  is  educated,  and  politxal  purity 
is  better  established. 

In  addition  to  a  denial,  in  part  at  least, 
of  the  above  claims,  the  opponents  of  the 
me^-AiJS'urge  the  following : 

. .  Public  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  The  State  monop- 
oly is  a  virtual  sanction  to  the  practice  of 
drinking,  and  a  failure  to  recognize  and 
emphasize  it  as  an  evil.  It  is  detrimental 
to  public  morals  and  decency. 

2.  The  profits  of  the  liquor  traffic  are 
"  blood-money,"  and  the  State  lowers  itself 
by  receiving  benefits  from  such  sources. 

3.  Corruption  is  given  a  new  field. 

4.  Inability  to  have  complete  enforce- 
ment breeds  contempt  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 
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To  take  up  tbese  cla?ms  and  counter- 
claims in  order :  Is  the  consumption  of 
liquor  decreased?  Where  the  law  is  strictly 
enforced,  there  is  every  a  priori  reason  to 
believe  that  less  liquor  would  be  consumed 
than  under  a  saloon  regime.  (1)  The  ele- 
ment of  personal  profit  is  removed,  and 
there  is  no  incentive  on  the  part  of  dis- 
pensers to  decrease  their  sales.  (2)  No 
bottles  are  opened  on  the  premises,  and 
consequently  the  evil  of  treating  is  stopped. 
(3)  Dispensaries  close  at  night  and  on  Sun- 
days. Limited  hours  would  naturally  have 
the  effect  of  decreasing  sales.  (4)  The  con- 
comitants of  ice,  sugar,  lemons,  etc.,  being 
removed,  there  is  not  the  same  inclination 
to  drink  remaining.  (5)  Dispensary  liquor 
is  sold  only  for  cash.  The  saloon  slate 
has  always  been  a  recognized  factor  in 
encouraging  the  sale  of  liquor  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  its  removal  surely 
ought  to  lessen  opportunities  for  drink. 

In  the  abstract  it  would  seem  that  the 
dispensary  system  should  decrease  liquor 
consumption.  Let  us  see  from  statistics 
obtainable  if  our  conclusion  is  borne  out 
in  actual  practice. 

In  the  message  of  Governor  John  G. 
Evans  in  February,  1896,  are  printed  two 
tables,  compiled  from  answers  received 
in  reply  to  questions  relative  to  the  Dis- 
pensary Law,  sent  to  the  various  County 
Boards  of  the  State  and  to  the  Mayors  of 
the  principal  towns.  While  the  results 
are  not  entirely  reliable,  owing  to  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  some  of  the  authorities, 
yet  in  a  general  way  at  least  they  may  be 
presumed  to  show  the  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem. Copies  of  the  questions  were  sent 
to  both  County  Board  members  and 
Mayors,  and  the  replies  show  the  greatest 
diversity  in  figures,  though  practical 
agreement  in  the  statement  of  general 
results. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Has  the 
consumption  of  whisky  increased  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Dispensary  Law, 
$xA  by  what  per  cent.  ?"  with  but  few  ex- 
peptJoDs,  a  large  decrease  is  noted.  Two 
pr  three  state  that  no  change  is  seen, 
while  but  four  claim  an  increase.  These 
answers,  while  unreliable  for  exact  figures, 
seem  to  show  that  in  the  main  the  effect 
pf  the  dispensary  has  been  a  decrease  in 
liquor  consumption.  The  average  esti- 
mate puts  tjie  decrease  ^t  more  than  one- 
Wrd.  


The  answers  of  the  Outlook  subscribers 
practically  correspond  to  those  in  Gov- 
ernor Evans's  chart.  With  the  exception 
of  three — two  of  which  claim  an  in- 
crease in  former  prohibition  districts, 
while  conceding  a  diminution  in  other 
sections,  and  one  of  which  claims  an  in- 
crease in  Charleston — a  marked  decrease 
is  noted.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
in  explanation  oi  these  exceptions.  If 
prohibition  had  been  successfully  main- 
tained in  more  than  one  or  two  places, 
the  change  produced  by  the  dispensary 
would  be  of  some  moment ;  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  successful  operation  of 
strict  prohibition  was  comparatively  nil. 
In  regard  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  the 
-writer  states  that  "the  dispensary  has 
probably  increased  consumption  by  com- 
pelling larger  purchases."  An  exception, 
however,  might  fairly  be  taken  to  this 
conclusion.  A  half-pint  or  pint  bottle 
taken  home  is  apt  to  be  a  much  smaller 
purchase  than  that  which  individual 
drinks  over  the  bar  would  amount  to. 

Has  drunkenness  decreased?  Our 
sources  of  information  in  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion are  again  the  statements  of  the  May- 
ors, County  Board  members,  and  citizens. 
Governor  Evans's  charts  again  reveal  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  but,  as  before,  the 
majority  side  with  the  dispensary.  The 
County  Board  table  shows  a  decrease  of 
52 }&  per  cent  in  drunkenness,  and  63  # 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cases  of  "  plain 
drunk  "  tried  since  August  1,  1894.  The 
Mayors  are  less  sanguine,,  but  only  four 
claim  an  increase,  while  four  note  no 
change.  The  Outlook  subscribers'  re- 
port shows  a  general  decrease. 

The  claim  that  the  ideal  dispensary 
system  procures  the  elimination  of  the 
worst  of  saloon  influences  is  easily  sus- 
tained. Some  of  the  facts  already  cited 
clearly  show  tKs.  There  are  no  credit,  no 
treating,  and  no  rendezvous  for  drinking 
by  day  or  night.  In  the  same  category 
with  saloons  are  gambling-dens,  pool- 
rooms, and  lewd  houses,  all  of  which  for- 
merly sold  liquor  but  now  h  ave  their  patron- 
age reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  removal 
of  this  stimulus  to  vice.  A  priori  again, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  dispen- 
sary system  should  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  law  and  order  and  public  morals 
generally,  and  this  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  facts*    An  instance  in  point  is 
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the  successful  method  by  which  brawls 
and  disorderly  conduct  have  been  pre- 
vented on  holidays  and  during  circuses 
and  county  fairs — occasions  when  a  cer- 
tain class,  the  negroes  in  particular,  are 
apt  to  drink  to  excess.  By  simply  clos- 
ing the  dispensaries  on  such  days  (a  rule 
that  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce 
upon  saloon-keepers)  the  danger  has  been 
easily  averted.  Two  circuses  traversed 
the  State  in  1896,  and  only  one  or  two 
arrests  for  drunkenness  were  necessary 
during  the  entire  trip. 

In  Governor  Evans's  tables  the  general 
summary  in  answer  to  the  question  on 
this  phase  of  the  subject  is  favorable  to 
the  dispensary.  The  common  sentiment 
is  that  morals  have  been  bettered  and 
good  order  promoted.  Three  of  the 
Mayors  pronounce  the  effects  bad,  but 
the  rest  agree  with  the  County  Board 
members  in  pronouncing  the  results  bene- 
ficial. Among  the  Outlook  subscribers 
addressed  the  universal  sentiment  is  in 
agreement  with  such  a  conclusion. 

The  claims  of  the  opponents  of  the  law 
may  now  be  taken  up. 

The  point  that  State  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  gives  a  sanction  to  drinking, 
and  in  so  far  encourages  it,  is  in  a  way 
true.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the 
dispensary  is  opposed  to  the  theory  that 
liquor-selling  in  itself  is  sinful — a  theory, 
by  the  way,  which  many  would  be  inclined 
to  limit  before  agreeing  to.  But  when  we 
come  to  analyze  this  objection,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  purely  sentimental.  When 
people  begin  to  realize — and,  in  fact,  they 
are  already  doing  so — that  the  State's  aim 
in  carrying  on  the  dispensary  business  is 
not  to  make  money  and  hence  to  drive 
out  competitors,  but  to  limit  drinking  to 
its  legitimate  channels,  to  eliminate  its 
attendant  evils,  and,  consequently,  to  re- 
duce liquor  consumption,  as  far  as  can 
be  practically  done,  to  a  minimum,  there 
can  no  longer  be  grounds  for  the  slight- 
est contempt  for  such  a  State.  The  end 
is  certainly  worthy,  and  the  means  chosen 
are  surely  as  free  from  objection  as  any 
plan  with  such  a  monumental  object  in 
view  could  possibly  be. 

There  is  a  lack  of  consistency  in  the 
position  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
dispensary  and  yet  see  no  wrong  in 
license.  It  is  evident  that,  in  fundamental 
aspects,  the  profits  of  a  State  monopoly 


are  no  more  "blood- money"  than  is  the 
revenue  received  from  licenses  granting 
saloon  privileges  to  private  monopolies. 
A  little  thought  will  show  that  in  the  profit 
feature  the  dispensary  and  the  saloon  sys- 
tems are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  crit- 
icism. 

The  claim  of  the  dispensary's  oppo- 
nents that  political  corruption  secures  a 
new  field  is,  to  some  extent,  well  founded ; 
but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  at  the 
same  time  a  far  more  vicious  agent  of 
corruption  is  practically  destroyed  forever 
— I  refer  to  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
saloon-keeper.  The  powSr  wielded,  par- 
ticularly in  municipal  affairs,  by  the 
whisky  element  is  too  notorious  to  require 
more  than  mention.  I  doubt  if  any  one 
would  regret  the  exchange  of  this  evil  for 
the  deplorable  though  less  dangerous 
chance  of  corruption  in  creating  the  posi- 
tion of  dispenser  and  placing  it  upon  the 
basis  of  other  political  offices.  The  latter 
danger  may  be  greatly  averted  by  civil 
service  reform  and  pure  business  methods 
in  the  management  of  State  affairs.  The 
saloon  influence  in  politics  will  remain  a 
constantly  increasing  menace  as  long  as  it 
survives.  The  Outlook  subscribers  were 
asked  the  questions  whether  the  dispensary 
has  built  up  a  new  political  machine,  and 
whether  its  political  influence  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  saloon .  Opinions 
as  to  the  first  appear  to  be  about  evenly 
divided.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  a 
vast  public  enterprise  as  the  dispensary 
should  play  some  part  in  politics,  but  its 
influence  is  apparently  limited.  That,  in 
any  event,  the  dispensary  is  freer  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  political 
machinery  than  the  saloon  is  shown  by 
the  substantial  unanimity  of  judgment  in 
answer  to  the  second  question. 

The  most  valid  objection  to  the  dis- 
pensary system  is  that  failure  to  enforce 
it  everywhere  has  had  the  evil  effect  of 
breeding  contempt  for  law  and  order  and 
for  the  judiciary.  We  have  considered  the 
practicability  of  the  law,  and  have  seen 
that,  throughout  the  State,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Charleston,  the  tendency 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  strict  enforce- 
ment. If  enforcement  is  insured  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  objection  can  no 
longer  stand.  The  question,  then,  is,  Is  it 
probable  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
system  will  be  thoroughly  enforced  over 
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all  the  State  ?  As  far  as  towns  outside  of 
Charleston  are  concerned,  experience  of 
recent  years  justifies  such  an  expectation. 
In  regard  to  the  city  of  Charleston  there 
are  serious  doubts,  though  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  last  administration  is 
undeniable.  The  main  difficulties  seem 
to  be  the  methods  adopted  for  enforce- 


ment, and  the  general  prejudice  against 
the  leaders  of  the  movement.  A  few 
years'  more  trial  in  Charleston  will  decide 
whether  the  citizens  will  forget  their  nat- 
ural aversion  to  the  political  origin  of  the 
system  sufficiently  to  see  the  benefits  of 
the  dispensary  and  to  lend  it  the  support 
necessary  for  its  successful  existence. 


The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions1 

VI. — Christianity 
By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  object  of  this  series  of  articles 
is  to  point  out  what  is  distinctive 
in  each  one  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world.  What  is  thus  distinctive  in 
Christianity  is  Jesus  Christ.  Other  relig- 
ions are  greater  than  their  founders. 
Confucianism  is  greater  than  Confucius, 
Buddhism  than  Siddartha,  Judaism  than 
Moses,  Mohammedanism  than  Moham- 
med. But  Christ  is  greater  than  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  Founder  is  greater  than  the 
religion  which  he  founded.  Its  accretions 
are  corruptions ;  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  its  development  is  degeneracy.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  of  the  creeds ;  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  sublimer  in  its  simplicity  than  the  High 
Mass  in  its  elaboration ;  the  message  and 
ministry  of  the  twelve,  with  the  Master  as 
their  leader,  are  larger  events  in  history 
than  all  the  complicated  ecclesiasticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  clerical  orders 
and  sub-orders. 

I.  In  Christianity  the  principles  of  the 
religion  are  exemplified  and  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  is  embodied  in  a  Person.  The 
whole  duty  of  the  Christian  is  summed 
up  in  the  Master's  command,  Follow  me. 
The  whole  creed  of  the  Christian  is 
summed  up  in  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  me."  Confucius  gave  precepts 
whose  value  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
man  who  gave  them;  Siddartha  is  a 
shadow  cast  upon  the  clouds — no  one  can 
tell  how  much  it  resembles  any  historical 
original ;    Moses  is    avowedly  only   the 

1  This  article   closes  the  series.     Preceding  papers 
have  been:  "Judaism,"  by  Rabbi  Gottheil  (June  26): 


4  Buddhism  "by  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  (July  10}: 
*  Confucianism,"  bv  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Smith  (July  17) ; 
"Mohammedanism."  by  the  Rev.  George  Washburn, 
D.D.  (July  24):  "  Brahmanism,"  by  Professor  Charles 


R.  Lanman  (July  31). 


interpreter  of  a  law  whose  divine  authority 
derives  no  sanction  from  the  human  law- 
giver; Mohammed  is  a  true  prophet  of 
monotheism,  but  no  reader  of  these  pages 
would  wish  to  emulate  his  life.  But  Christ 
is  a  living  Person,  whose  historical  reality 
skepticism  itself  no  longer  doubts,  whose 
authoritative  declarations  as  a  faithful  and 
true  witness  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  whose  life  and  character 
are  both  greater  and  more  luminous  than 
any  report  of  his  precepts  which  his 
immediate  followers  have  preserved  for  us. 
Are  we  perplexed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  of  his  directions  ?  we  have  but  to  ask 
an  interpretation  of  his  life.  "  But  I  say 
unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."  "  If  one 
smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also."  His  own  treatment  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  his  own  endurance  of 
shame  and  insult  in  the  court  of  Caiaphas, 
make  the  enigma  clear  to  us. 

And  not  only  clear;  also  possible. 
" '  Love  your  enemies ;'  that  is  not  human 
nature" — this  protest  dies  away,  half 
uttered,  upon  our  lips  when  we  see  what 
this  Man  has  done  in  attestation  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature.  Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism,  Mosaism,  all  present 
splendid  ideals  of  life ;  Christianity  differs 
from  them  less  in  the  ideals  presented 
than  in  the  transcendent  fact  that  it  pre- 
sents them  realized.  The  divine  life  is 
no  longer  a  poet's  dream  or  a  prophet's 
ecstatic  vision  of  some  future  celestial 
glory.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  come 
down  to  earth.  The  highest  hope  of  the 
idealist  is  no  longer  an  impossible  hope ; 
it  is  a  realized  fact  in  human  history. 
Christ  is  the  ideal.  To  be  a  Christian  i? 
to  be  Christlike;  there  is  nothing  higher; 
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when,  if  ever,  all  humanity  becomes  Christ- 
like,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  have 
come  on  earth ;  there  is  nothing  beyond. 

Thus  Christianity  is  at  once  idealism 
and  realism  in  religion  combined.  It 
commends  nothing  which  it  does  not  dem- 
onstrate possible.  When  Christ  asks 
his  followers,  "  Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup 
that  I  drink  of,  and  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  I  am  baptized  with?"  inspired 
by  his  example,  and  still  more  by  his  per- 
suasive personality,  they  reply,  "  We  can ;" 
and  he  responds,  "  Ye  shall."  It  is  this 
quality  of  realism  in  the  religion  of  Christ 
— a  religion  presented  by  its  Founder,  not 
as  an  impossible  ideal,  but  as  a  reality, 
not  as  a  vision  of  a  hoped-for  future,  but 
as  the  record  of  undoubted  history — which 
constitutes  the  first  distinguishing  mark 
of  Christianity.  Confucianism,  summon- 
ing its  adherents  to  pay  veneration  to  an 
idealized  past,  Buddhism,  bidding  its  ad- 
herents dream  of  an  unrealized  future, 
keep  their  votaries  unchanged  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  Christ,  calling  the  Chris- 
tian to  an  ideal  which  he  has  realized  in 
his  own  life,  responds  to  every  failure  and 
every  consequent  discouragement,  You 
can,  for  I  have.  What  I  have  done  you 
can  do ;  what  I  am  you  can  become. 

The  followers  of  Christ,  thus  inspired 
by  an  ideal  realized  in  history,  rise  from 
every  defeat  with  a  new  hope  of  victory 
in  their  hearts,  and  go  forward  from  every 
victory  inspired  to  attempt  new  achieve- 
ment When  they  have  abolished  slavery, 
they  immediately  combine  to  fit  the  en- 
franchised for  industrial  freedom.  When 
they  have  abolished  private  war,  they  rest 
not,  but  gather  their  forces  together  to 
abolish  international  war.  They  are  not 
discouraged  in  the  first  case  because  the 
negro  population  grows  faster  than  the 
schools,  nor  in  the  second  because  impe- 
rial Europe,  with  fanatical  conservatism, 
persists  in  retaining  a  militarism  inherited 
from  pagan  Rome.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  minority,  even  in  the  com- 
munity which  calls  itself  Christian,  abate 
their  courage ;  for  they  look  back  and  see 
what  One  accomplished  with  but  twelve 
followers,  and  one  of  them  a  traitor.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  industrial  servitude 
in  our  workshops  as  well  as  in  the  fields 
of  China,  that  there  are  prostitutes  in 
Christian  as  well  as  in  Hindu  cities,  social 
caste  in  democratic  America  as  well  as  in 


Brahmanical  India,  the  spirit  of  militarism 
in  Christian  Europe  as  well  as  in  Moham- 
medan Turkey.  But  Christianity  has  abol- 
ished the  worst  forms  of  industrial  servi- 
tude and  is  ameliorating  such  as  remain ; 
there  are  no  consecrated  prostitutes  in 
Christendom ;  caste  exists  in  spite  of  relig- 
ion in  the  United  States,  because  of  religion 
in  India ;  the  spirit  of  the  Cross,  patiently 
if  peacefully,  opposes  itself  to  that  spirit 
of  militarism  which  the  Crescent  inspires 
and  glorifies. 

What  is  true  of  Christianity  as  a  social 
force  is  true  of  it  also  As  an  individual 
life.  Its  history  is  written  in  splendid 
lives.  It  is  the  record,  not  merely  of 
great  thoughts,  but  of  greater  deeds ;  it 
is  not  merely  the  vision  of  splendid  ideals, 
but  the  history  of  achievement,  marred 
indeed  by  many  a  failure  and  many  a 
blemish,  but  more  splendid  than  any  mere 
ideal,  because  deeds  are  always  more 
splendid  than  dreams.  Christianity  is  not 
a  history  of  ethical  rules,  theological 
doctrines,  or  ecclesiastical  systems  ;  it  is 
a  history  of  living  men  and  women  ;  not 
a  picture  of  piety,  but  the  biography  of 
saints ;  not  a  picture  of  heroism,  but  a 
biography  of  heroes;  not  a  picture  of 
patience,  but  a  biography  of  brave  men 
and  women  bearing  the  world's  burdens. 
It  is  not  the  history  of  Romanism  and 
Lutheranism  and  Puritanism  and  Wes- 
leyanism ;  it  is  the  biography  of  Augus- 
tine, and  William  of  Orange,  and  John 
Hampden,  and  the  Methodist  pioneers. 
No  other  religion  has  written  its  history 
in  such  achievements  and  such  biogra- 
phies. Christianity  is  an  ideal  realized 
in  the  one  Christ,  and  therefore  in  process 
of  realization  in  Christendom;  a  spirit 
incarnated  in  the  one  Man,  and  therefore 
in  the  process  of  becoming  incarnated  in 
Humanity. 

II.  This  realism  of  religion,  which  is  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
is  due  to  the  new  power  which  Christianity 
confers  upon  mankind,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  to  the  new  revelation  which  it 
affords  of  an  eternal  power. 

That  Christianity  claims  to  confer  such 
new  power  upon  man  is  evident  from  the 
most  casual  reading  of  the  primitive  doc- 
uments. It  is  implied  in  the  declaration 
of  Christ  defining  his  mission :  *'  I  have 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  might 
have  it  more  abundantly."     It  is  affirmed 
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by  Paul  in  his  definition  of  the  Gospel  as 
"  the  poivcr  of  God  unto  salvation."  It 
is  even  more  explicitly  declared  by  John : 
"  To  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name."  But  it  is  not  only  occa- 
sionally and  incidentally  claimed  for 
Christianity  by  its  first  evangelists ;  it  is 
the  theme  of  their  teaching.  They  are  not 
the  f ramers  of  a  new  code  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  conduct,  nor  the  teachers  of  a 
new  system  of  philosophy — though  their 
successors  in  the  ministry  have  often  been 
one  or  the  other ;  they  are  the  heralds  of 
a  Person.  To  understand  their  message 
we  must  remember  that  Christianity  came 
to  the  world  as  the  consummation  and 
fulfillment  of  a  precedent  religion.  One 
characteristic  of  the  Jewish  religion  was 
its  f orelooking  character.  From  the  prom- 
ise to  Eve  that  her  seed  should  crush  the 
serpent's  head  to  the  prophecy  of  the  great 
Unknown  Prophet  of  the  Exile  that  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord  should  re- 
deem Israel  out  of  all  his  troubles,  the 
Jewish  people  were  taught  by  their 
prophets  to  look  forward  to  a  Deliverer 
and  a  Deliverance  which  should  bring 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  What- 
ever interpretation  we  may  now  give  to 
these  promises,  there  is  no  question,  as 
matter  of  history,  that,  in  the  first  century 
of  this  era,  the  Jewish  people  were  univer- 
sally expecting  the  coming  of  a  Messiah, 
an  Anointed  One,  who  would  fulfill  the 
expectation  of  Israel,  and  redeem  the  na- 
tion, if  not  the  world,  from  its  sorrows. 
The  burden  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  is  that  the  Messiah  has  come, 
and  the  Day  of  Deliverance  is  at  hand.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  load  these  columns  with 
quotations  or  eyen  with  references.  The 
Apostolic  sermons  reported  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  are  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of 
primitive  preaching.  The  burden  of  these 
sermons  is  always  the  same,  that  the 
Messiah  has  come,  and  that  the  evidence 
of  his  Messiahship  is  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  prob- 
ably the  earliest  writings  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  burden  of  these  Epistles  is 
always  the  same,  that  "the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death," 
so  that  "we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us."  If  we  turn  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  find  the  same 


characteristic.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
he  reads  from  an  ancient  prophecy  the 
promise  of  One  to  come  who  will  proclaim 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  will  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  will  proclaim  deliverance 
to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  will  lead  forth  into  liberty 
those  that  are  crushed  by  oppression ;  and 
he  declares  that  he  has  come  to  fulfill  this 
promise.  At  the  close  of  his  ministry, 
put  under  solemn  judicial  oath  by  the 
high  priest,  and  asked  if  be  is  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  he  replies 
that  he  is,  and  seals  this  claim  with  the 
surrender  of  his  life.  Modern  discovery 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  written  and  published  early  in  the 
second  century,  if  not  late  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  it  contains,  in  all  probability,  a 
report  of  Christ's  life  and  mission  fur- 
nished by  the  Beloved  Disciple,  if  not 
actually  written  by  him.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  for  evidence 
that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Christ,  the 
Anointed  One,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
This  claim  is  wrought  into  his  teaching 
concerning  himself  as  recorded  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  into  the  Apostolic  herald- 
ing of  his  Person  as  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Acts,  into  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
earliest  churches  as  reflected  in  the  let- 
ters of  Paul.  The  post- Apostolic  writings 
and  the  very  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs 
illustrate  the  same  claim  of  primitive 
Christianity.  The  earliest  symbol  of  the 
Christians,  used  by  them  apparently  as  a 
sort  of  secret  sign  or  watchword,  was  a 
fish.  This  word  fish  is  formed  in  the 
Greek  of  the  five  letters  which  for  the 
English  reader  we  may  represent  thus: 
I,  Ch,  Th,  U,  S.  Each  letter  represents 
a  word  which  we  may  represent  in  Eng- 
lish characters  thus:  Jesous,  Christos, 
Theou,  Uios,  Soter — that  is,  Jesus, 
Christ,  of  God  the  Son,  Saviour.  This 
faith  in  a  Person  who  brought  a  new  life 
into  the  world,  a  new  power  to  men,  an 
emancipation,  an  enfranchisement,  a  de- 
liverance, was  the  creed  of  the  early 
Church.  However  skeptical  one  may  be 
concerning  the  truth  of  this  faith,  one  can- 
not doubt  that  the  faith  existed,  and  was 
the  secret  of  the  Church's  existence. 

As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
world  sorely  feels  the  need  of  such  t 
power.    Whatever  opinion    the   skeptic 
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may  entertain  concerning  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  there  are  few  skeptics 
who  will  doubt  the  seventh  chapter.  "  To 
will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good  I  find  not,"  is 
the  experience  of  all  men  who  possess 
noble  ideals.  It  is  only  the  hopelessly 
self-conceited  man  to  whom  this  declara- 
tion is  meaningless.  Much  is  said  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  revelation ;  but  we  do  not 
so  much  need  to  have  new  truth  revealed 
to  us  as  new  power  conferred  upon  us. 
It  is  easier  to  see  the  right  than  to  do  the 
right  as  we  see  it.  Our  ideals  may  be, 
and  often  are,  ignoble,  but  they  are  nobler 
than  our  lives.  To  transmute  dreams 
into  deeds  is  the  perpetually  unsolved 
problem  of  every  noble  nature.  That 
Christianity  has  conferred  on  all  its  vota- 
ries the  power  which  man  so  sorely  needs 
no  one  will  claim ;  but  that  it  has  con- 
ferred on  them  new  moral  power,  endow- 
ing with  life,  transforming  the  character, 
and  revealed  in  the  conduct,  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  its  history:  in  individual 
transformations  like  those  of  Paul  the 
persecutor  into  the  Apostle,  Augustine 
the  routf  into  the  saint,  Loyola  the 
soldier  into  the  churchman,  Lutber  the 
monk  into  the  emancipator,  Bunyan  the 
tinker  into  the  prophet,  Gough  the 
drunkard  into  the  temperance  reformer  ; 
on  a  large  scale,  in  the  transformation  of 
pagan  Rome  into  Christian  Europe,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  the  free- 
booters and  pirates  of  the  eighth  century 
into  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the 
nineteenth.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that 
the  progress  is  very  slow,  since  it  has 
taken  eighteen  centuries  to  make  out  of 
paganism  a  social  order  so  little  Chris- 
tianized as  that  of  modern  Europe.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
population  of  Europe  has  been  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  not  eighteen 
centuries,  but  one-third  of  a  century. 
Progress  is  necessarily  slow  in  a  world  in 
which  every  thirty-three  years  a  new  class 
comes  into  life  to  acquire  afresh  all  its 
knowledge  and  all  its  virtue. 

However  slow  that  progress  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  world-religion  which  is  characterized 
by  those  transformations  of  individual 
character  which  we  call  conversion,  or 
that  transformation  of  national  character 
which  we  call  progress.   We  hear  much  of 


the  progress  of  humanity ;  but  historically 
it  has  been  confined  to  Christendom ;  the 
nineteenth  century  is  much  glorified,  but 
in  China  and  India  the  nineteenth  century 
does  not  differ  from  the  first.  Christian- 
ity appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  world- 
religion  which  even  claims  ability  to  make 
such  transformations  of  character,  to  con- 
fer on  man  power  to  realize  his  ideals,  to 
convert  his  aspirations  into  achievement 
Neither  Confucianism,  Judaism,  nor  Mo- 
hammedanism can  be  said  even  to  offer  to 
man  an  addition  to  his  powers,  a  rein- 
forcement of  his  spirit,  and  an  emancipa- 
tion from  his  bondage.  Buddhism,  it  is 
true,  does  offer  a  deliverance ;  Buddha 
does  claim  to  be  a  Deliverer  from  the 
perpetual  disappointments  of  life.  But, 
as  Professor  Palmer  has  recently  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  Buddhism 
prescribes  as  the  secret  of  deliverance  the 
death  of  desire,  Christianity  proffers  the 
power  to  fulfill  aspiration.  The  rest  of 
the  one  is  the  rest  of  death,  that  of  the 
other  is  the  rest  of  triumphant  life. 

III.  I  have  said  that  this  power  to 
realize  ideals  which  Christianity  confers 
upon  its  adherents  is  not  really  new,  but 
only  a  new  realization  of  a  power  which 
is  eternal ;  but  this  is  equally  true  of  that 
increased  endowment  which  knowledge 
confers  in  the  physical  realm.  Electricity 
is  not  a  new  force  now  first  created,  but 
an  old  force  now  first  discovered  or 
revealed.  As  the  nature  of  electricity  is 
revealed  to  us  it  becomes  a  practical 
power  in  our  hands  to  be  employed  by  us. 
Thus  revelation  or  discovery,1  while  it 
does  not  add  to  the  powers  in  the  universe, 
increases  our  capacity  to  use  them.  The 
powers  in  the  universe  remain  unaltered, 
but  our  power  is  increased. 

In  the  moral  realm  the  greatest  of  all 
powers  is  that  of  a  great  personality — 
that  which  one  masterful  character  exer- 
cises over  another  character.  This  is  the 
power  of  the  great  orator,  who  sways  an 
audience  as  he  will,  not  by  acquired  arts 
of]  rhetoric  or  elocution — these  are  only 
his  instruments — but  by  the  personal 
character  which  employs  them  and  is  com- 
municated by  them.  It  is  this  which 
makes  him  what  we  call — concealing  our 
ignorance  by  the  meaningless  word — a 
magnetic  speaker.    This  is  the  secret  of 


1  Synonymous  words :  to  discover  is  to  uncover, 

weal  is  to  unveil. 


reveal  is  to  unveil. 
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the  great  musician.  More  than  the  flute- 
like  voice  of  the  singer,  more  than  the 
trained  ringers  of  the  violinist  or  the  pian- 
ist, is  the  man  or  woman  who  is  inter- 
preted by  voice  or  instrument.  If  this 
character  is  wanting,  we  may  admire  the 
technique,  but  go  away  untouched,  saying, 
But  he  had  no  soul.  This  is  the  power 
of  the  great  general — the  Little  Corporal 
seizing  the  flag  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and 
by  his  mere  presence  converting  his  hesitat- 
ing soldiers  into  an  irresistible  torrent  of 
brave  men ;  General  Sheridan  meeting 
his  panic-stricken  soldiers  fleeing  from  the 
field  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  calling  to 
them,  "Turn,  boys,  turni  we  are  going 
the  other  way,"  and,  by  the  power  of  his 
infectious  courage,  converting  their  panic 
into  an  enthusiasm  of  courage,  and  the 
rout  into  a  victory.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  mother's  power.  She  goes  down  in 
solemn  joy  to  that  door  which  swings 
both  ways  on  its  hinges,  not  knowing 
whether  she  will  go  out  into  the  unknown, 
or  out  of  the  unknown  a  new  life  will 
come  to  her ;  she  offers  her  life  in  that 
very  hour  in  which  she  welcomes  a  new 
life  to  her  keeping ;  all  her  motherhood  is 
one  lifelong  offering,  a  transmission  of 
her  life  to  the  child,  whom  she  endows 
with  courage,  truth,  purity,  love,  not  by 
her  skilled  teaching,  but  by  the  imparta- 
tion  of  herself ;  not  by  what  she  says,  nor 
yet  by  what  she  does,  but  by  what  she  is. 
Christianity,  recognizing  this  power  of 
a  great  personality,  brings  to  bear  upon 
humanity  the  personality  of  God.  It  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  other  world-religions 
in  the  ideals  of  human  life  and  character 
which  it  presents.  Yet  in  the  main  these 
agree;  for  the  aspirations  of  humanity 
are  ever  alike  in  their  trend,  though  not 
in  their  clearness  and  purity.  Christianity 
differs  more  from  other  world-religions  in 
its  doctrine  of  God.  Confucianism  deifies 
its  ancestors,  Buddhism  deifies  its  dreams, 
Mohammedanism  deifies  its  conscience 
and  its  self-will ;  Christianity  alone  deifies 
love.  But  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
Christianity  lies,  not  in  its  ideals — that 
is,  its  laws;  not  in  its  conception  of 
God — that  is,  in  its  theology ;  but  in  this, 
that  it  so  brings  God  down  to  earth,  so 
interprets  him  an  Immanuel,  a  God  with 
us,  that  it  discovers  or  reveals  to  man 
this  eternal  but  before  unknown  power, 
the  power  of  a  divine  personality  living 


among  men,  brooding  them,  and  by  direct 
personal  influence  transforming  them. 
God's  silent  voice  transcends  the  magnet- 
ism of  all  world-orators;  his  inspiring 
presence  summons  to  a  courage  unparal- 
leled on  any  field  of  battle ;  his  brooding 
care  is  more  life-giving  than  that  of  any 
mother. 

This  is,  to  us  who  follow  Christ  and 
believe  in  him,  the  meaning  of  the  Incar- 
nation. In  vain  our  imagination  en- 
deavors to  realize  an  "  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal Energy,"  or  a  "  Power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness."  But  in 
Christ  we  see  God  personified ;  brought 
within  our  vision ;  so  dwelling  among  us 
that  his  personality  touches  ours  and  we 
answer  to  the  contact  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
He  dwells  with  us  and  is  in  us,  his  Spirit 
so  mingling  with  our  spirit  that  all  our 
life  is  reinforced  by  his  presence,  and 
what  before  was  impossible  becomes  easy. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  atonement  He 
is  at  one  with  us  and  we  are  at  one  with 
him,  so  that  his  life  flows  into  us  and  we 
live  by  him.  This  is  what  the  Psalmist 
means  when  he  says,  "  By  my  God  I  have 
run  through  a  troop,  and  by  my  God  I 
have  leaped  over  a  wall."  This  is  what 
Paul  means  when  he  says,  "  I  can  do  all 
things  through  him  that  strengtheneth 
me."  This  is  what  he  means  by  saying 
that  we  are  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  Jesus  Christ  We  inherit  God  him- 
self, become  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, like  Christ  are  sons  of  God,  our  life 
is  begotten  of  God  and  proceeds  from 
him.  This  is  what  he  means  by  saying  that 
our  righteousness  is  of  God  by  faith ;  as 
the  listener  enters  into  sympathy  with  the 
orator,  the  soldier  with  die  hero,  the  child 
with  the  mother,  so  we  enter  into  sym- 
pathy with  God — that  is  faith.  As  life 
passes  from  orator  to  audience,  from  hero 
to  soldier,  from  mother  to  child,  so  it 
passes  from  God  to  the  human  soul — that 
is  grace.  And  this  faith  which  receives 
and  this  grace  which  gives  find,  possibly 
analogies,  certainly  no  parallel,  in  any 
other  world-religion. 

To  sum  all  up :  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity  is  Christ ;  by  Christ 
God  is  brought  to  earth,  made  visible, 
tangible,  comprehensible  to  us;  by  this 
contact  the  divine  personality  comes  in 
touch  with   us,   reinforces  our  spiritual 
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nature,  endows  us  with  new  power,  in-  before  impossible  ideals  into  realities,  our 
spires,  recreates,  transforms;  thus  em-  dreams  into  deeds,  our  aspirations  into 
powered,  we  are  able  to  translate  our    achievements. 


Some  Mornings  in  the  Public  Schools 


By  Lillian  W.  Betts 


ONE  of  the  first  dangers  that  threaten 
any  success  in  reform  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  public  to  feel  that  all 
has  been  accomplished.  A  few  new  pieces 
of  machinery  have  been  put  in,  there  is 
the  oiling  of  public  enthusiasm,  and  of 
course  everything  will  now  move  in  the 
right  direction!  That  this  danger  was 
one  that  threatened  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  when  the  Reform  School  Bill 
became  a  law  has  been  realized  by  its 
most  thoughtful  friends.  Much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  it  will  take  twenty  years 
of  constant,  energetic  work  to  overcome 
the  years  of  neglect,  the  false  standards, 
and  the  consequent  dropping  into  ruts  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  teachers.  The 
misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  many 
good  people  as  to  the  qualities  demanded 
in  public-school  teachers,  the  still  greater 
misapprehension  which  so  often  finds  ex- 
pression in  pleading  for  the  retention  of 
teachers  because  they  have  served  so 
many  years,  or  because  they  are  poor,  or 
because  it  is  so  cruel  to  discharge  even  an 
inefficient  woman,  must  be  overcome  by 
education  of  the  public. 

What  the  citizens  of  New  York  need  to 
know  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  influences 
dominant  to-day  in  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  educated  at  public  expense. 
The  first  fact  that  they  must  face  is  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  children  who  enter 
the  primary  grades  never  pass  beyond 
those  grades,  and  that  only  about  one- 
third  more  pass  beyond  the  first  three 
grammar  grades.  For  this  reason  the 
kind  of  teaching  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions that  control  the  lives  of  this  great 
army  of  children  in  the  primary  schools 
are  most  important.  Recently  eleven 
schools  were  visited  by  the  present  writer. 
These  schools  were  chosen  because  they 
were  in  the  crowded  districts  of  the  city, 
where  the  whole  trend  of  life  is  downward ; 
where  overcrowding,  dirt,  noise,  poverty, 
are  the  first  factors  in  the  child's  life. 

The  first  school  visited  was  one  of  the 


lower  East  Side,  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
crowded  regions  in  New  York  City.  The 
principal  is  a  woman  past  middle  life, 
whose  brows  come  together  in  a  constant 
frown,  whose  teeth  shut  with  a  snap  when 
she  speaks.  Her  manner  clearly  indicated 
that  she  resented  a  visitor's  appearance ; 
but  the  day  has  passed  in  New  York  when 
its  public-school  doors  are  closed  against 
visitors.  The  principal  gave  permission 
to  the  visitor  to  go  from  room  to  room, 
introducing  her  to  one  division  of  the 
sixth  grade.  This  room  was  separated 
from  the  next  room  by  a  wooden  partition 
that  stopped  about  three  feet  below  the 
ceiling/  It  could  not  be  carried  higher, 
for  a  skylight  opened  into  both  rooms  to 
give  air  and  light  There  were  seventy- 
six  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  seven  and  a  half  years,  in  this  room. 
The  teacher  was  young,  neither  well  nor 
carefully  dressed.  The  first  impression 
made  on  the  visitor  was  one  of  great  phys- 
ical discomfort.  There  were  two  aisles  in 
the  room.  The  seats,  intended  for  two 
children,  held  three.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  the  seats  were  pushed  together 
and  screwed  fast  to  the  floor.  This  en- 
abled five  and  six  to  sit  in  spaces  intended 
for  four.  The  children  seated  in  the . 
middle  were  so  uncomfortable  on  this  hot 
morning  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
sit  still. 

The  exercise  or  recitation  in  progress 
was  arithmetic.  The  rapidity  with  which 
these  children  added  was  astonishing: 
Children  of  six  and  a  half  years  would  rise 
to  their  feet  and  add  columns  of  figures 
that  amounted  to  forty-five  as  rapid jy  as 
they  could  speak.  Several  children  stood 
up  and  added  a  column  of  figures  on  the 
blackboard  who  did  not  know  how  to 
write  the  amounts  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 
This  condition  was  found  in  several  other 
classes  of  this  and  the  higher  grade.  Fre- 
quently in  the  higher  grades  of  the  pri- 
mary department  children  were  found  who 
could  do  problems  in  subtraction,  multipii- 
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cation,  and  division — that  is,  who  could 
get  the  right  answers — but  who  were 
wholly  unable  to  explain  the  process. 
The  blackboards  in  the  primary  school- 
rooms of  the  eleven  schools  visited  were 
all  from  eight  to  ten  inches  higher  from 
the  floor  than  they  should  be.  Many 
children  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  use 
the  blackboards,  and  all  had  to  stretch 
their  arms.  It  is  impossible,  because  of 
the  height  of  the  board  from  the  floor,  for 
the  children  in  the  primary  class-rooms  to 
use  the  blackboards  with  either  comfort  or 
freedom ;  nor  are  there  blackboards  enough 
for  the  number  of  children  in  the  room.  In 
this  sixth-grade  class  the  children  would 
add  rapidly  "  Tree  and  t'ree  is  six,  and 
five  is  'leven,  and  t'ree  is  fo'teen,"  etc., 
and  the  teacher  nod  approval.  The  mis- 
takes in  grammar  and  pronunciation  were 
unnoticed ;  this  was  an  arithmetic  lesson. 
The  figures  on  the  blackboard  were  erased, 
and  the  teacher's  pointer  drew  attention 
to  columns  of  words — "big,"  "good," 
"pony,"  "fast,"  "horse,"  "girl,"  etc. 
Evidently  this  was  not  a  new  lesson.  The 
words  were  pronounced  in  concert  with  a 
volume  and  vigor  that  was  deafening. 
Then  the  bright  ones  were  called  upon  to 
spell,  each  a  word,  and  give  a  definition. 
At  this  point,  as  if  in  revenge,  the  other 
half  of  this  grade  in  the  other  class-room 
broke  out  in  what  the  teacher  would  doubt- 
less call  song.  Now  began  the  struggle, 
the  war  of  voices :  "  I  cannot  hear,  Johnny," 
would  be  the  teacher's  comment  to  some 
small  straggler,  who  would  shout  again 
the  word  which  he  was  expected  to  know. 
The  definition  followed  the  words  orally. 
"Well,  what  does  b-i-g  spell?"  "Are 
you  that  ?"  "  No  ?  Well,  what  are  you  ?" 
This  question  seemed  to  stun  any  child 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  it  was  the 
question  put  to  every  child  who  hesitated 
over  the  definition  of  the  word  big. 

"  Girl  ?"  "  Don't  know  what  g-i-r-1  spells  ? 
What  thing  plays  with  dolls  ?"  This  ques- 
tion, it  was-  evident,  rended  the  veil  of 
obscurity.  Every  child  knew  what  "thing  " 
played  with  dolls.  "  Pony  ?"  "  Well,  is 
it  a  big  horse  ?"  "  Well,  if  it's  not  a  big 
horse,  what  is  it  ?"  This  went  on  about 
thirty  minutes.  Fully  one-third  of  that 
time  was  spent  in  guessing  by  the  chil- 
dren. Some  of  them  seemed  to  count 
from  the  top  of  the  column  and  knew  the 
worfj  by  its  position 


A  reading-chart  was  now  brought  for- 
ward. This  was  printed  on  paper  with 
an  oilcloth  surface  or  finish.  The  light 
struck  the  shining  surface  so  that  it  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  some 
children  to  see  the  sentences  ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  some  failed  because  they  could 
not  see.  Boy  in  the  front  row  follows 
the  teacher's  pointer,  under  the  directions, 
"  Read  first  with  your  lips  closed,"  "  All 
read  with  lips  closed."  Boy  on  his  feet, 
"  De  horse  can  run." 

"  That's  right,  Willie ;  very  good." 

"Fanny!"  Fanny  stands  up,  a  tiny 
little  mite  who  has  to  lean  way  forward' 
and  strain  her  eyes  to  see  the  line  on  the 
reading-chart.  Slowly  and  laboriously 
come  the  words,  "  Da  is  de  girl."  "  Very 
good,  Fanny,  for  a  little  girl."  The  vis- 
itor found  herself  saying  for  "  a  thing  that 
plays  with  dolls." 

The  noise  in  the  other  room  had  now 
dwindled  down  to  a  rattle  of  slates  and  a 
quick,  sharp  voice  ordering  Jimmys  and 
Johnnys  and  Annies  to  "Sit  straight," 
"  Put  your  arms  behind  you,"  "  Stop  pull- 
ing Jenny's  hair." 

"Now  we  will  sing  for  our  visitor," 
said  the  little  teacher,  with  a  most  hospi- 
table smile.  She  took  from  her  desk  a 
pitch-pipe  which  gave  the  key,  and  the 
children  sang  well  some  perfectly  senseless 
doggerel  about  a  dolly.  The  visitor 
bowed  herself  out  into  the  large  assembly- 
room. 

In  the  corner  of  this  room,  on  the 
lighter  side  of  the  building,  was  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls  occupying  six  rows  of 
seats,  fifteen  in  a  row.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  room,  three  were  sitting  in  spaces 
designed  for  two.  The  average  age  was 
about  nine  years.  The  teacher,  a  young 
colored  girl,  recently  appointed,  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  evidently  knew  that  every  pupil 
present  intended  to  make  life  as  uncom- 
fortable for  her  as  it  was  possible  ;  and 
doubtless  every  child  would  be  supported 
in  this  effort  at  home.  A  portable  black- 
board was  in  the  front  of  the  room,  with 
some  examples  in  multiplication  and  di- 
vision written  on  it  The  pupils  held 
slates  in  their  arms  at  any  and  every 
angle.  The  two  classes,  separated  from 
the  assembly-room  by  glass  folding  doors, 
were  each  having  a  concert  exercise,  the 
one  in  singing,  the  other  in  arithmetic,  and 
eaph  at  the  top  of  its  seventy-six  lungs' 
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power.  Ten  minutes  was  spent  in  giving 
out  pencils,  getting  the  attention,  settling 
disputes,  and  securing  the  standard  of 
quiet.  Then  examples  were  given  out. 
The  children  were  so  close  together  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  seeing 
each  other's  slates.  The  six  rows  of 
seats  were  separated  by  an  aisle  secured 
by  dropping  the  desks  and  seats  of  one 
row.  The  teacher  passed  through  this 
aisle,  reaching  forward  and  backward  to 
see  the  slates.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
"Why  do  these  children  not  use  the 
desks  ?"  the  teacher  said  that  they  made 
so  much  noise  raising  and  lowering  them 
that  she  did  not  have  them  used.  Some 
of  the  children  could  hold  the  slates  only 
by  pressing  the  corner  into  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ;  others  held  them  so  that  their 
little  noses  almost  touched  the  slate. 
One-third  of  the  class  got  the  answer  in 
the  required  time.  Two-thirds  did  not. 
Sitting  back  of  this  class,  the  visitor 
thought  that  about  one-third  made  net 
the  slightest  effort  to  do  the  work.  Teach- 
ing was  not  attempted.  If  the  middle 
child  in  the  row  wished  to  leave  the  room, 
seven  children  had  to  rise  up,  hold  the 
seat  back,  and  stand  until  the  child 
passed,  repeating  this  when  the  child  re- 
turned. Teaching  under  the  physical  con- 
ditions imposed  was  impossible.  When  one 
added  to  this  the  race  prejudice  against 
the  teacher,  one  realized  the  waste  of  time, 
of  money,  of  life  itself,  that  this  class 
represented. 

Slates  were  used  in  every  class-room 
in  this  school.  They  were  cleaned  with 
jacket  or  coat  sleeves,  skirts  of  dresses, 
petticoats,  or  aprons.  The  air  in  every 
room  was  sickening.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  school  visited  but  one,  the  children 
were  allowed  paper  but  once  a  week. 
One  of  the  ten  principals  who  insist  on 
the  use  of  slates  allowed  the  use  of  paper 
twice  each  week.  Down  one  flight  to  the 
right,  into  a  room,  dark,  ugly,  most  for- 
bidding, was  the  visitor's  next  stopping- 
place.  Two  windows  on  one  side  looked 
into  the  family  living-room  of  a  tenement- 
house  family.  Outside  these  windows,  in 
various  stages  of  dilapidation,  came  the 
family  wash  of  two  families,  so  close  to 
the  schoolroom  windows  that  touching 
them  was  an  easy  matter.  It  was  bright 
and  sunshiny  out-of-doors,  but  so  dark  in 
tfeis  room  that  the  children  in  the  seats 


near  the  wall  could  not  see  to  read  with- 
out artificial  light.  The  reading-lesson 
was  one  that  contained  no  information. 
It  was  the  mere  putting  together  of  words 
of  the  same  number  of  letters,  and  putting 
them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
of  the  use  of  certain  punctuation  marks. 

Here  is  a  specimen  lesson  from  a  pop- 
ular book  used  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  indorsed  by  three  teachers.  In  the 
higher  reader  of  this  series  the  teachers 
are  requested  to  have  these  questions  an- 
swered by  the  pupils  in  writing. 

LESSON  XIV. 

sto'ry        dq'ing        pie         put 

[Let  the  children  answer  each  question.} 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story 
of  little  Jack  Horner? 

Where  did  he  sit? 

What  was  he  doing? 

What  did  he  put  in  the  pie? 

What  did  he  get? 

What  did  he  say  then? 

Now  who  can  tell  me  the 
story  of  little  Jack  Horner? 

To  make  any  intelligent  child  read  from 
this  book  is  a  bit  of  educational  barbarism. 
One  teacher  in  a  fifth  grade  on  the  East 
Side,  a  girl  of  charming  manners  and 
elegant  appearance,  who  gave  a  most 
careful  drill  in  her  reading-lesson  in  the 
pronunciation  of  th  and  wh,  d  and  r,  was 
asked  what  she  thought  of  this  reader, 
and  she  replied,  "  It  is  splendid !  The 
words  are  so  beautifully  arranged."  She 
had  just  compelled  a  class  of  fifty-six  to 
read  a  lesson  composed  of  a  conversation 
between  a  mother  and  her  small  son. 
The  small  boy  had  seen  a  tame  bear. 
His  announcement  that  he  had  seen  a 
bear  terrified  the  mother.  Then  followed 
question,  comment,  and  answer  with  a 
single  quotation  mark.  Doubtless  the 
class  had  not  reached  that  stage  in  punc- 
tuation. This  was  the  only  teacher  who 
insisted  on  modulation  in  using  the  voice. 
"  Close  your  books.  Attention  1  Put  your 
arms  behind  you.  Heads  erect.  The 
one  who  holds  her  head  in  the  best 
position  will  get  home  first."  Here  the 
visitor's  neck  ached  in  sympathy,  the 
angle  at  which  the  children  held  their 
heads  was  so  uncomfortable,  so  unnatural, 
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"  What  is  the  window  made  of  ?" 

Class  in  concert,  shrieking,  "  Glass." 

"What  is  glass?"  "Transparent." 
"  Mary,  spell  transparent."  The  child, 
who  had  stumbled  in  reading  words  of 
five  letters,  spelled  transparent  glibly. 

"What  are  your  slates?"  Class, 
"  Opaque." 

"Yes;  spell  opaque."  Task  accom- 
plished by  about  six  out  of  fifty-six. 

"Well,  there  is  something  between 
transparent'  and  opaque.  What  is  that  ?" 
Long  silence. 

Teacher,  "  Trans — "  Class  in  concert, 
"  Transparent." 

Teacher,  in  disgust, "  We  just  had  that." 
Bright  boy  in  back  of  room,  "Trans- 
lucent." "Right;  James  remembers." 
"  What  is  that  ?"  "  What  you  can't  see 
through."  Teacher,  "Why,  that's  opaque." 
Bright  girl  in  corner,  "  What  you  see 
through  a  little."  "  Yes,  that's  right" 
The  teacher  turned  to  the  visitor  and  ex- 
plained that  she  was  not  required  to  do 
this  work  in  her  grade,  but  she  thought 
she  would  try  it.  Visitor,  wickedly, "  What 
do  you  call  it?"  Teacher,  proudly, 
"  Science  work." 

The  visitor  went  out  into  the  sunshine. 
This  was  one  public  school  in  New  York 
City,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
She  walked  through  these  crowded  streets 
with  the  picture  of  a  class  of  fifty-six 
children  doing  the  required  calisthenic 
work  burning  on  her  heart  and  brain: 
"Stand."  "Face."  "Right  face." 
"Right  face."  "Right  face."  "Right 
face."  "  Take  distance."  There  was  not 
space  in  that  room  for  any  child  to  ex- 
tend his  arms  straight  without  putting 
them  against  his  neighbor,  nor  was 
there  room  for  the  larger  ones  to  make 
these  movements  easily  in  the  allotted 
space  between  desks.  In  every  class  in" 
that  building  three  children  are  seated  in 
seats  designed  for  two,  or  five  in  seats 
designed  for  four.  The  slates  are  in  a 
pocket  underneath  the  desk.  The  space 
between  the  seat  and  desk  is  so  narrow 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  children 
to  move  in  their  seats  without  touching 
the  slates,  which  of  course  adds  to  the 
noise  and  confusion.  One  teacher  com- 
pelled a  class  of  sixty-three  to  put  their 
slates  in  and  out  of  this  pocket  ten  times. 
Some  of  them  had  grown  so  nervous  that 
it  was  an  impossibility  for  them  to  put 


the  slates  back  softly.  The  children  are 
dirty;  their  clothes  are  dirty,  especially 
the  boys'  clothing.  The  boys'  trousers 
and  waists  are  connected  by  two  buttons. 
The  boy  with  three  buttons  is  fortunate. 
The  girls,  many  of  them,  bristle  with  pins. 
The  hair  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  all  the 
classes  from  highest  to  lowest  is  in  many 
cases  uncombed,  and  suggestive  of  other 
troubles.  The  whole  level  of  life  in  this 
school  is  degraded.  For  much  that  exists 
the  teachers  are  not  responsible.  How 
long  will  the  people  of  New  York  tolerate 
such  conditions  ? 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  one 
school  on  the  day  visited  was  the  distri- 
bution of  the  pupils  from  an  absent 
teacher's  class  in  several  class-rooms 
where  seats  could  be  secured  for  them. 
There  sat  the  child  or  the  children,  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  lessons.  Why 
they  were  not  sent  home  was  a  mystery. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  forget  that  they 
were  intruders.  One  principal,  a  woman  full 
of  enthusiasm,  ambitious,  cultured,  patient, 
has  over  one  thousand  children  under  her 
care,  in  a  building  four  stories  high,  that 
is  not  fire-proof.  These  children  are 
seated  in  rooms  overcrowded,  poorly 
lighted,  and  still  more  poorly  venti'ated. 
On  two  floors  the  class-rooms  are  formed 
by  dividing  the  former  assembly-rooms 
by  wooden  partitions,  with  glass  transoms. 
These  rooms  open  into  a  hall  four  feet 
wide.  Down  the  center  of  this  hall  is  a 
row  of  supporting  iron  columns.  These 
halls  enter  a  traverse  hall  with  class-rooms 
opening  from  the  front  The  stairs  for 
the  pupils  are  at  the  extreme  ends  of  this 
hall.  A  similar  arrangement  is  at  the 
back.  Some  rooms  in  this  building  have 
been  painted  recently — probably  during 
the  last  vacation.  In  some  of  the  rooms 
the  inside  blinds  have  been  painted.  In 
others  the  walls  are  a  clean  bright  yeHow, 
the  inside  blinds  a  dingy,  dirty  green  of 
the  previous  year's  prevailing  ugliness. 
An  addition  is  being  made  to  this  school 
building  which  will  relieve  the  pressure 
on  space  a  little  and  make  wardrobes 
possible  in  some  of  the  rooms.  In  most 
of  the  class-rooms  there  are  two  rows  of 
hooks  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  room 
for  the  outer  garments  worn  by  the  girls. 
These  hooks  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
children  standing  on  the  back  row  of  seats. 

Every  one  who  attempts  any   social 
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woik  among  the  people  of  New  York  of 
limited  opportunities  is  discouraged,  often 
appalled,  by  the  lack  of  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs;  by  the  kind  of  newspapers 
which  are  read  by  these  people ;  by  the 
emptiness  of  mind,  and  by  the  absence  of 
ambition  or  a  desire  for  knowledge.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  whole  pri- 
mary school  work  is  a  mere  matter  of  drill 
in  letters,  words,  figures  ?  The  primary 
school  training  represents  the  school  life, 
the  whole  educational  life,  of  at  least  half 
of  the  native-born  children,  and  even  this 
short  period  is  interrupted.  When  the 
men  who  control  our  municipal  life  realize 
fully  how  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
education  that  is  given  to  the  children 
who  must  become  wage-earners  at  four- 
teen, and  see  to  it  that  this  education  is 
of  the  kind  and  character  that  meet  their 
need ;  when  they  are  provided  in  school 
with  light  that  they  may  see,  space  to  move 
and  sit  comfortably,  with  the  opportunity 
for  cleanliness,  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
every  day  in  the  year,  we  shall  cease  to 
have  an  enormous  army  of  voters  whose 
ignorance  makes  them  an  easy  prey  of  the 


man  who  makes  his  living,  if  not  his  for- 
tune, by  selling  his  country.  The  respon- 
sibility laid  upon  the  men  of  New  York 
to-day  is  great.  The  men  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  municipal  government  for 
the  next  twenty  years  should  be  men  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  education  in  the 
making  of  character ;  they  should  be  men 
who  see  that  only  as  the  poorest  child  in 
our  city  is  educated  can  we  hope  to  raise 
the  level  of  intelligence ;  who  recognize 
the  value  of  character  in  the  men  to  whom 
they  trust  the  administration  of  munici- 
pal affairs.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Greater 
New  York,  the  citizens  should  combine  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  municipality  men 
who  will  protect  the  public-school  system 
from  the  damning  effects  of  political 
control  and  influence  ;  men  who  value 
education,  and  who  will  maintain  high 
standards.  New  York  has  been  a  victim 
to  the  indifference  and  criminal  negli- 
gence of  her  citizens.  She  has  broken 
some  of  the  bonds  that  controlled  her 
schools ;  she  has  not  secured  perfect 
freedom.     Shall  she  ? 
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PROFESSOR  HARNACK  is  well 
known  as  the  foremost  scholar  in 
early  Chi  istian  history  and  at  the 
same  time %  as  the  ablest  advocate  of 
Ritschlianism.  He  is  at  present  publish- 
ing a  new  work  on  the  History  of  Ancient 
Christian  Literature  to  the  Times  of 
Eusebius.  The  second  volume  of  this 
monumental  work,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  deals  with  the  chronology  of 
ancient  Christian  literature,  and  is  there- 
fore of  greatest  interest  to  all  students 
of  New  Testament  criticism.  Professor 
Harnack  does  not  enter  upon  an  independ- 
ent investigation  of  all  the  various  prob- 
lems presented  by  our  New  Testament 
literature,  but  aims  at  giving  the  results 
of  modern  critical  study  wherever  a  con- 
sensus of  scholarly  opinion  exists.  In 
his  preface  to  Volume  II.  he  states  his 
own  position  with  regard  to  the  present 
tendency  of  New  Testament  criticism, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  hear  this 
leading  liberal  scholar  say  that  the  most 


recent  criticism  is  undoubtedly  tending 
back  to  the  traditional  positions  of  the 
Church.  In  Holtzmann's  New  Testament 
Introduction  he  criticises  a  tendency,  the 
remaining  influence  of  Baur's  school,  to- 
wards a  skepticism  that  does  not  distin- 
guish sufficiently  between  the  probable  and 
the  improbable,  and  an  endeavor  at  tracing 
out  (aufspuren)  all  kinds  of  "tenden- 
cies "  and  at  proving  all  kinds  of  extended 
interpolations.  Professor  Juelicher's  work, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  praises  for  deline- 
ating frankly  the  retrogressive  movement 
of  modern  criticism,  and  he  adds  :  "  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  word '  retrogressive  * 
(rueklaufig) ;  for  we  should  call  tilings  by 
their  right  names,  and  in  the  criticism 
of  the  sources  of  primitive  Christianity 
we  are  without  question  moving  back  to- 
wards tradition."  The  fundamental  posi- 
tions of  the  Tubingen  school  he  declares 
to  be  generally  abandoned,  the  critical 
theses  of  the  latest  Dutch  school  he  pro- 
nounces as  "  simply  incomprehensible  " 
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and  as  "  involved  in  manifest  contradic- 
tions;" the  "chronological  outline  in  which 
tradition  has  arranged  the  records  is  cor- 
rect in  all  its  principal  points,  from  the  Paul- 
ine epistles  to  Irenaeus,  and  compels  the 
historian  to  look  away  from  all  hypotheses 
regarding  the  historical  course  of  things 
that  deny  the  correctness  of  this  outline." 
Certainly  these  are  words  full  of  encour- 
agement to  every  devout  student  of  our 
sacred  records;  brave  words,  for  which 
the  distinguished  scholar  that  speaks 
them  is  deserving  of  unstinted  praise. 

In  endeavoring  to  fix  the  date  of  our  va- 
rious New  Testament  writings,  Professor 
Harnack  takes,  on  the  whole,  the  position 
occupied  by  the  more  conservative  scholars 
of  the  so-called  "middle  school."  He 
believes  there  is  only  one  really  pseudony- 
mous writing  in  our  New  Testament,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  This  he  dates 
from  about  160  (150?)-175  a.d.,  think- 
ing that  it  originated  in  Egypt.  The  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  he  considers  to  have  been 
written  by  a  disciple  of  Paul  between  83 
and  93  a.d.,  perhaps  one  or  two  decades 
earlier,  believing  that  the  ascriptions  to 
Peter  (i.,  1,  and  v.,  11-14)  are  later  addi- 
tions, the  real  author  nowhere  intending 
to  appear  as  an  Apostle.  So,  also,  the 
Epistle  of  Jude ;  the  author  probably  was 
some  otherwise  unknown  Jude,  who,  be- 
tween 100  and  130  a.d.,  wrote  this  epistle 
to  warn  the  Palestinian  churches  against 
Gnostic  heresies,  and  only  later,  between 
150  and  180  a.d.,  the  words  "  and  brother 
of  James  "  were  added,  in  order  to  place 
the  otherwise  unknown  author  in  the 
Apostolic  time,  clothing  him  with  greater 
authority.  The  Epistle  of  James  also  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  considers,  in  its  present 
form,  as  neither  a  genuine  nor  as  a  strictly 
pseudonymous  writing,  but  as  a  kaleido- 
scopic collection  of  sententious  sayings 
gathered  from  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Christian 
sources,  gathered  about  130  a.d.,  and 
ascribed  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
'century  to  "  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  The  long  and 
labored  argumentations  by  which  Professor 
Harnack  seeks  to  establish  his  position  with 
regard  to  these  writings  show  that  there  is 
at  present  no  "consensus"  of  scholarship 
regarding  them,  and  it  may  be  well  for  stu- 
dents of  the  New  Testament  in  humbler 
paths  to  consider  the  problems  presented 
by  these  epistles  as  still  unsolved.     Some 


of  Professor  Harnack's  arguments  are  cer* 
tainly  far  from  convincing. 

The  Johannine  question  he  considers 
on  twenty-three  solid  pages,  weighing 
both  the  external  and  internal  proofs, 
coming  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that 
our  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  "  Gospel  of  John 
(the  Presbyter)  according  to  John  (the  son 
of  Zebedee),  written  not  later  than  about 
110  a.d."  In  the  Gospel  he  finds  no 
internal  indication  of  authorship  by  the 
Apostle  John,  nor  by  an  eye-witness ;  xix., 
35,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  it ;  and  L,  14 
and  18,  also  first  Epistle  L,  If.,  are  the 
expressions  of  a  mystic.  The  testimony 
to  Apostolic  authorship  in  xxi ,  24,  is  from 
the  hands  of  some  who  overlooked  that 
xxi.,  20-23,  presupposes  the  death  of  the 
disciple  whom  the  Lord  loved,  but  who 
were  intent  on  ascribing  the  whole  Gospel 
to  the  Apostle  John.  But  the  author  stood 
inclose  relation  to  the  Apostle,  and  desired 
to  express  this  in  his  writing.  Thus  our 
fourth  Gospel  rests  in  a  very  real  sense 
upon  the  Apostle  John.  Papias  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  Gospel,  but  leaves  us 
in  ignorance  regarding  its  author.  Ire- 
naeus and  other  writers  from  the  close 
of  the  second  century  fully  believed  the 
Apostle  John  to  be  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  having  confounded  the  Apostle  John 
with  the  Presbyter  John,  of  whom  Papias 
speaks  as  a  person  of  considerable  influ- 
ence. Unsatisfactory  as  Harnack's  treat- 
ment, especially  of  the  external  testimony 
to  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  our  Fourth 
Gospel,  is,  he  certainly  has  taken  a  long 
step  backward  from  the  position  taken  by 
the  former  Tubingen  school.  The  three 
epistles  bearing  the  name  of  John,  Profes- 
sor Harnack  ascribes  to  the  same  "  pres- 
byter," for  he  sees  no  reason  for  separat- 
ing the  second  and  third  epistles  from  the 
first.  With  regard  to  the  Apocalypse  he 
confesses  his  adherence  to  the  "critical 
heresy"  which  traces  both  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  same 
author,  but  with  the  condition  that  our 
present  Book  of  Revelation  is  a  Christian 
revision  of  one  or  more  underlying  Jew- 
ish apocalypses,  following  here,  in  the 
main,  Vischer's  hypothesis.  The  last  years 
of  Domitian's  reign  (93-96)  he  considers 
as  the  most  probable  date  of  the  origin  of 
our  present  Apocalypse. 

Turning  to  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  we 
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find  Professor  Harnack,  on  the  whole, 
occupying  a  conservative  position.  Our 
second  Gospel  he  considers  the  oldest,  writ- 
ten by  Mark,  the  "  interpreter  "  of  Peter, 
after  the  latter's  death  and  before  85  a.d., 
most  probably  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Our  present  first  Gospel  rests 
upon  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  a  second 
source,  perhaps  a  Gospel  written  by  Mat- 
thew in  Hebrew ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  later 
origin.  On  account  of  xxii.,  7,  it  must  have 
been  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  xxiv.,  29,  shows  that  it  was  written 
soon  after  this  event,  probably  about  75 
a.d.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  likewise  presup- 
poses the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  on 
account  of  the  statement  in  its  prologue, 
must  be  considered  as  the  latest  of  our 
Synoptical  Gospels.  The  years  between 
78  and  93  a.d.  Professor  Harnack  con- 
siders as  the  most  probable  for  the  origin 
of  this  Gospel  Thus  our  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  written  before  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  and  even  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel  our  author  allows  the  broad  mar- 
gin from  80  to  110  ad.  Regarding  the 
historical  value  of  the  Book  of  Acts  no 
judgment  is  expressed,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  a  "  tendency^writing."  On  account  of 
all  absence  of  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  Jersusalem,  the  book  must  date  from  a 
time  when  this  event  stood  no  longer  in 
the  forefront — about  80  a.d.  The  fact 
that  the  author,  although  acquainted  with 
Paul's  preaching,  does  not  use  any  of 
Paul's  epistles,  and  the  "  naive  "  relation 
between  Church  and  State  depicted  in 
Acts,  forbid  a  date  below  the  last  years  of 
Domitian,  leaving  the  years  80  to  93  a.d. 
as  the  most  probable.  It  is  interesting 
here  to  note  the  general  agreement 
between  Professor  Harnack  and  such  a 
conservative  scholar  as  Professor  Sanday, 
who  does  not  wish  to  depart  far  from  80 
a.d.;  while  Professor  Ramsay,  in  his  "  St. 
Paul  the  Traveler  "  (p.  387),  places  Luke's 
first  writing  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  Titus's  reign  as  sole  emperor 
(79-81  a.d.),  and  the  composition  of  the 
second  book  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

Of  great  interest  is  Professor  Harnack's 
position  with  regard  to  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles. These  were,  so  to  speak,  the  cita- 
del of  the  Tubingen  criticism  ;  and  here, 
too,  the  movement  back  to  the  traditional 
position  gi  the  Churph  is  evident,  Not  only 


are  the  four  "homologoumena"  of  New 
Testament  criticism  freely  credited  to  the 
Apostle  Paul,  but  also  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  which  are  placed  in 
48-9  (47-8)  a.d.,  followed  by  1  Corinthi- 
ans and  probably  Galatians  in  53  (52), 
while  2  Corinthians  is  from  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year;  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans trom  the  winter  of  53-4.  The  Epis- 
tles to  the  Philippians  and  to  Philemon, 
which  the  later  Tubingen  school  has 
mostly  defended  against  the  adverse  criti- 
cism of  its  founder,  Professor  Harnack 
also  accepts  as  genuine,  and  places  in  the 
times  of  Paul's  first  captivity  in  Rome, 
57  (56)  to  59  (58).  With  approval  he 
mentions  the  tendency  of  modern  criticism 
towards  acknowledging  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  thus 
feels  naturally  inclined  towards  granting 
the  Church's  position  regarding  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians,  "as  a  circular-letter 
to  churches  in  Asia  not  founded  by  Paul ;" 
but,  together  with  Juelicher,  he  finds  diffi- 
culties in  passages  speaking  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  third  person  (iv.,  1 1 ;  ii.,  20 ;  iii.,  5). 
Thus  we  have  nine,  perhaps  ten,  genuine 
epistles  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  all  dating 
from  before  59  (58)  a.d. — a  testimony  of 
modern  criticism  of  greatest  importance 
for  the  history  of  early  Christianity.  The 
death  of  Paul  Professor  Harnack  places 
in  the  days  of  the  Neronian  persecution, 
in  the  summer  of  64  a.d.,  about  the  same 
time  tl^at  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  also 
in  Rome.  Paul  was,  therefore,  liberated 
from  his  imprisonment  recorded  in  Acts, 
continued  his  missionary  caieer,  probably 
traveled  as  far  as  Spain,  and  suffered  a 
second  captivity  which  ended  with  his 
martyrdom.  During  these  five  years  Paul 
wrote  some  letters  which  have  not  been 
preserved,  except  in  a  few  fragments 
which  we  find  embodied  in  the  otherwise 
spurious  Pastoral  Epistles.  In  their 
present  form  they  cannot  have  existed 
prior  to  about  90-1 10  a.d.,  while  still  later 
additions,  or  interpolations,  are  probable. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  probably 
written  between  65  and  95  a.d  ,  as  a  letter 
addressed  to  Christians  (not  Jewish  Chris- 
tians), to  strengthen  and  to  establish 
them.  The  author  perhaps  was  Barna- 
bas, the  addressees  Christians  in  Rome ; 
for  the  present  address  "  to  the  Hebrews  " 
cannot  have  been  the  original  one. 
The  positions  taken  by  Professor  Har* 
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nack  are,  on  the  whole,  reassuring  to 
conservative  students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. As  he  says  himself,  "the  time  in 
which  our  ancient  Christian  literature, 
the  New  Testament  included,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  web  of  delusions  and  falsifi- 
cations is  past."  "  The  oldest  literature 
of  the  Church  is  in  its  main  points  and  in 
most  of  its  details  true  and  trustworthy." 

Kyoto,  Japan. 


Some  Devices  of  Nature 

By  C.  F.  Holder 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  must 
be  impressed  with  the  many  artifices  of 
delicate  and  inoffensive  animals  tot  escape 
the  common  enemy.  This  is  illustrated  in 
a  marked  degree  in  the  squids,  from  one 
of  which  comes  the  cuttlefish-bone  of  com- 
merce. All  this  singular  family  have  a 
chameleon-like  power  of  changing  color 
and  adapting  it  to  that  of  their  surround- 
ings ;  but  in  one,  the  Cranchia,  this  fac- 
ulty is  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  animal  is  not  usually  over  two  inches 
in  length ;  the  body  is  balloon-shaped,  the 
head  very  small,  and  the  tentacles  ex- 
tremely short.  The  body  is  dotted  over 
its  entire  surface  with  little  points  or  dots 
of  color,  and  when  the  animal  is  alive  it 
is  constantly  changing — now  being  suf- 
fused with  red,  fading  suddenly  to  yellow, 
then  purple,  and  an  array  of  tints  follow- 
ing one  another  in  quick  succession,  mak- 
ing it  a  most  interesting  object. 

That  this  power  is  used  as  a  defense 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  as  when  the 
squid  is  swimming  or  poising  over  sandy 
bottom  its  color  is  white.  Let  the  same 
animal  now  dart  forward  by  the  action  of 
the  jet  of  water  from  its  siphon,  and 
hover  over  a  patch  of  weed,  and  the  spec- 
tral form  grows  darker,  soon  merging 
into  the  prevailing  tint  of  its  environment, 
and  disappearing  from  the  view  of  a 
possible  enemy. 

In  this  instance  and  many  others  the 
disguise  is  not  premeditated  or  especially 
designed,  the  result  being  the  effect  of 
certain  colors  upon  the  nerves  which 
reach  the  color-cells,  causing  them  to 
retract  or  expand  at  will. 

Many  of  the  simplest  animals  have  re- 
markable devices  to  aid  in  their  protection. 


Thus,  one  of  the  marine  worms  burrows 
in  the  ground,  forming  a  long  smooth  tun- 
nel several  inches  into  the  mud.  The 
entrance  of  the  home  is  in  the  form  of  a 
chimney,  built  up  of  delicate  pieces  of 
coral  and  glued  together  so  that  a  perfect 
piece  of  masonry  is  the  result  The  en- 
trance at  the  top  of  the  chimney  would 
easily  attract  attention,  but  over  this  the 
worm  arranges  a  door,  by  selecting  a  bit 
of  marine  weed  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  iength.  This  it  glues  to  the  entrance 
so  that  the  tip  falls  over  and  covers  it, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  plant  At  night  this  very 
clever  builder  and  dissembler  comes  out 
of  its  den,  lifts  the  trap-door,  and  glides 
to  the  surface,  where  it  swims  about,  mak- 
ing a  marvelous  display,  as  it  possesses, 
with  others,  the  power  of  emitting  a  vivid 
light,  and  gleams  in  the  water  like  a  gem 
or  mimic  electric  light.  Returning,  it  lifts 
the  cunningly  devised  door  and  glides  in. 
So  cleverly  arranged  are  these  doors,  and 
so  marked  is  the  resemblance  of  the  whole 
nest  to  a  leaf,  that  the  sharpest-eyed  col- 
lector often  passes  them  by. 

The  sea-anemones  which  line  many  a 
pool — the  animal  flowers  of  the  sea — fre- 
quently cover  themselves  with  stones  and 
shells  until  they  look  as  though  a  mosaic 
had  been  built  upon  their  sides,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gorgeous,  flower-like  animal 
being  unsuspected. 

The  instinct  to  disguise  their  homes  is 
pronounced  among  certain  spiders.  Some 
form  burrows,  covering  the  hole  with  a 
trap-door  which  opens  and  shuts  with  a 
perfect  adjustment  To  render  conceal- 
ment perfect,  the  spider  collects  small 
plants  and  mosses,  which  he  deposits 
upon  the  newly  formed  door  until  it  re- 
sembles the  immediate  surroundings  and 
is  lost  to  view.  When  the  spider  ascends 
and  pushes  the  trap  up,  the  miniature 
forest  upon  it  is  seen  to  rise  into  the  air 
in  a  manner  surprising  to  the  observer 
who  does  not  suspect  the  cause. 

Nature  comes  to  the  rescue  of  a  multi- 
tude of  animals  which  are  practically 
defenseless,  enabling  them  to  assume 
disguises  that  are  remarkably  effective  in 
concealing  them  from  their  enemies. 
This  is  true  of  the  so-called  pelagic  ani- 
mals which  drift  about  in  the  gulfwecd 
that  forms  the  Sargasso  S£a.  The  sar- 
gassum    is    supported    by    innumerable 
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bubbles,  and  constitutes  the  home  of 
many  singular  creatures — all  protected  by 
some  device  of  nature.  Following  a  sug- 
gestion of  evolution,  we  may  imagine  this 
weed  peopled  ages  ago  by  crabs,  fishes, 
and  shells  of  all  colors,  affording  sharp 
contrasts.  Birds  in  flying  over  the  weed 
naturally  saw  those  which  were  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  devoured  them;  the 
others  not  so  noticeable  escaping.  This 
process  of  weeding  out  the  animals  which 
were  especially  noticeable  must  in  ages 
have  produced  a  colony  of  inconspicuous- 
creatures  as  the  result  of  the  escape  of 
those  which  resembled  the  weed.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  animals  of  to-day  in 
the  sargassum  resemble  it  so  closely  that 
it  requires  the  closest  search  to  discover 
them. 

The  most  remarkable  protection  is 
afforded  some  of  the  shell-less  mollusks 
which  crawl  over  the  weed.  They  are  of 
the  exact  tint  of  the  sargassum — a  delicate 
olive  green ;  besides  which  they  are  cov- 
ered with  tentacles  or  barbels  of  flesh 
which  make  them  perfect  mimics  of  the 
weed.  These  interesting  creatures  cling 
to  the  fronds  of  the  sargassum,  and  are, 
apparently,  a  portion  of  it,  defying  the 
most  active  enemies. 

Several  kinds  of  fish  find  equal  protec- 
tion in  the  weed  mass ;  one  in  particular, 
the  antennarias,  a  very  flat  fish,  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  which  is 
found  lying  prone  upon  the  weed  .so  near 
the  surface  that  when  it  raises  its  tail  it 
is  elevated  above  the  water.  Nature  has 
painted  this  curious  little  creature  the 
exact  tint  of  the  weed,  often  giving  it  a 
marbled  color  in  several  shades  of  green, 
so  that  it  offers  little  or  no  contrast.  To 
supplement  this  protection,  the  outline  of 
the  fish  is  apparently  distorted  in  a  re- 
markable way,  cut  up  into  branches  and 
barbels,  so  that  the  impression  is  con- 
veyed that  plants  or  bits  of  weed  are 
growing  upon  it.  So  perfect  is  this  de- 
vice of  nature  that  the  writer,  in  looking 
for  this  fish,  has  failed  to  see  it  at  a  dis- 
tance of  but  a  foot,  only  discovering  the 
dissembler  when  it  moved  or  raised  its 
tail. 

Myriads  of  crabs  and  their  allies  roam 
through  this  floating  forest,  all  en  masque^ 
following  closely  the  tint  or  hue  of  the 
prevailing  weed.  Some  are  dotted  with 
white,  thus  imitating  the  white  incrusting 


^bryozoons  which  cover  the  weed  in  deli- 
cate patches. 

So  the  entire  range  of  pelagic  animals 
might  be  followed.  The  purple  ianthina 
finds  protection  in  its  color  on  the  open 
sea.  The  delicate  fishes  found  beneath 
jellyfishes  imitate  the  tentacular  parts  of 
their  host  in  pink  and  white,  while  the 
fishes  beneath  the  physalia  are  of  the  same 
tint  of  purple  as  the  deadly  tentacles. 

Equally  interesting,  suggesting  the 
boundless  resources  of  nature,  are  the 
animals  which  decorate  themselves ;  as 
the  crabs,  one  of  which,  commonly  called 
the  stone-crab,  is  always  found  bearing  a 
miniature  forest  upon  its  back,  becoming 
in  this  way,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
one  of  the  stones  among  which  it  lives. 
That  this  is  not  an  accident  the  writer  has 
ascertained  by  cleaning  the  back  of  one  of 
these  crabs  and  placing  it  in  an  aquarium, 
where  it  at  once  manifested  its  uneasiness 
and  began  to  redecorate  its  back.  This 
was  accomplished  by  snipping  off  bits  of 
weed  with  the  large  biting  claw,  pressing 
the  severed  portion  to  the  mouth,  where  it 
obtained  some  glutinous  secretion,  then 
raising  it  over  the  back  and  placing  it 
upon  the  shell,  where  it  remained,  and  ulti- 
mately grew.  In  two  or  three  hours  one 
of  these  crabs  fairly  covered  itself  with  a 
mimic  forest,  and  seemed  gradually  to 
disappear  from  view  among  the  rocks. 
The  hermit-crabs,  especially  those  in  deep 
water,  often  secure  a  disguise  by  permit- 
ting a  sponge  to  cover  the  shell.  In  one 
instance  observed  by  the  writer  the  shell 
had  disappeared  entirely  beneath  a  mass 
of  sponge,  at  one  side  of  which  the  claws 
of  the  crab  were  seen  when  it  moved 
along  carrying  its  strange  burden. 


If  you  really  have  a  sounder  religious  experi- 
ence than  your  neighbor,  the  way  to  show  it  is  by 
leading  a  better  life. — American  Friend. 

The  shortness  of  life  is  bound  up  with  its  full- 
ness. It  is  to  him  who  is  roost  active,  always 
thinking,  feeling,  working,  caring  for  people  and 
for  things,  that  life  seems  short.  Strip  a  life 
empty,  and  it  will  seem  long  enough. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

Mother  of  marvels,  mysterious  and  tender  Na- 
ture, why  do  we  not  live  more  in  thee  ?  We  are 
too  busy,  too  encumbered,  too  much  occupied, 
too  active  !  The  one  thing  needful  is  to  throw 
off  all  one's  load  of  cares,  of  preocupation,  of 
pedantry,  and  to  become  again  young,  simple, 
childlike,  living  happily  and  gratefully  in  the  pres- 
ent hour. — Amiel. 
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Two  Powerful  NcWels* 

The  present  year  has  not  been  prolific  in  fic- 
tion of  the  first  order.  With  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Steel's  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,"  Mr. 
Allen's  "The Choir  Invisible," and  (perhaps)  Mr. 
Du  Maimer's  "  The  Martian,"  it  would  be  hard 
to  name  novels  which  any  large  body  of  critical 
readers  would  so  class.  Now,  however,  come 
forth  in  a  single  week  two  stories — one  of  Eng- 
lish, the  other  of  American  authorship— which 
must  be  universally  recognized  as  of  prime  inter- 
est. Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "Christian"  and  Miss 
W  ilk  ins 's  "  Jerome"  are  quite  unlike  in  subject 
and  style,  but  they  have  this  in  common,  that 
each  will  be  read  by  practically  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-reading world  of  novel-lovers,  for  Miss  Wil- 
kins's  vogue  in  England  is  as  great  as  is  Mr. 
Caine's  popularity  in  America. 

Mr.  Caine  has,  it  is  understood,  put  his  main 
work  for  the  last  three  years  upon  this  book.  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  striven  to  make  it  a  thorough 
study  of  social  conditions  in  London,  and  of  the 
efforts  to  do  good  among  the  distressed  and  op- 
pressed. He  has  succeeded  in  giving  many  vivid 
impressions  of  scenes  of  vice,  poverty,  and  suf- 
fering, each  conveyed  by  means  of  a  few  quick, 
sharp  touches  of  realistic  art.  He  has  studied 
the  gilded  vice  of  the  clubs,  and  the  sordid  and 
repellent  vice  of  the  East  End.  But  all  this  Mr. 
Gissing  and  Mr.  Moore  and  others  have  done  as 
faithfully ;  what  Mr.  Caine  has  added  is  a  feeling 
of  the  burning  sense  of  shame  that  such  things 
should  be,  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  each 
individual  for  the  sin,  of  the  absolute  need  of  real 
Christian  brotherhood.  When  the  author  comes 
to  describe  the  existing  attempts  to  carry  out  this 
brotherhood —the  settlements,  clubs,  sisterhoods, 
schools,  and  the  like — his  account  is  slight  and 
incidental,  and  the  reader  does  not  quite  feel  (hat 
the  aim  defined  in  the  author's  note  at  the  end 
has  been  altogether  fulfilled. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  every  side  of 
this  great  subject  were  equally  developed  and  the 
novel  still  remain  a  novel.  Mr.  Caine  is  here, 
as  in  his  former  works,  first  and  foremost  a  stu- 
dent of  human  passion  and  a  creator  of  individ- 
ual characters.  The  play  of  temperament  and 
tendency  upon  life  always  exercises  his  highest 
powers.  His  best  creations  here  are  not  types,  but 
persons.  Even  though  he  tells  us  that  he  means 
to  present  "  types  of  mind  and  character,  of  creed 
and  culture,  of  social  effort  and  religious  pur- 
pose," he  succeeds  best  when  he  clings  least 
closely  to  the  text.     His  John  Storm  is  not  a 

1  The  Christian.  By  Hall  Caine.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Jerome,  a  Poor  Man.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.    Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.    #1.50. 
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typical  Christian*  ndr  a  typical  worker  among 
the  London  slums,  nor  a  typical  priest — he  is 
just  John  Storm,  a  man  of  immense  earnestness, 
eager  love  for  mankind,  strong  in  faith  but  often 
weak  in  judgment,  rendered  the  more  human 
because  his  love  for  Glory  Quayle  is  ineradi- 
cable and  at  bottom  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
heart.  In  the  end  the  conflict  within  him*  and 
the  weight  of  others'  sins  constantly  oppressing 
him,  make  John  Storm  mystically  fanatical  and 
at  a  supreme  moment  really  insane.  For  Gloria 
Quayle,  too,  we  care  all  the  more  because  she  u 
not  a  type,  but  a  live,  witty,  brihiant  Manx  girl, 
who  frankly  loves  the  world  and  the  vanities 
thereof,  and  does  not  leap  with  joy  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  missionary  to  lepers  or  a 
slum-worker.  At  heart  she  is  pure  and  un- 
selfish, and  while  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Caine 
can  make  her  so  facile  in  accepting  the  com- 
panionship of  persons  like  Sir  Robert  Ure, 
whom  she  knows  to  be  in  every  way  base,  we 
still  feel  that  Glory  is  as  true  to  life  as  if  George 
Eliot  had  drawn  her.  So,  too,  with  the  delight- 
ful Mrs.  Callender  and  other  minor  characters. 
In  short,  Mr.  Caine  is  essentially  a  novelist,  and 
it  is  just  because  his  art  is  paramount  that  such 
a  book  as  this  has  the  power  to  set  people  think- 
ing, and/  we  hope,  to  stir  their  blood  so  as  to 
make  them  attack  in  earnest  the  problems  which 
here  serve  as  background  for  living  actors.  Of 
Mr.  Caine's  power  as  a  writer,  of  his  skill  in 
handling  dramatic  situations,  of  his  art  in  holding 
and  raising  the  reader's  interest,  we  have  often 
spoken.  As  always,  he  is  intense  to  the  point  of 
feverishness ;  and  his  humor  is,  here  again  as  in 
his  other  novels,  skillfully  used  as  a  relief  to  die 
strain  of  that  intensity  upon  the  reader's  mind. 

Miss  Wilkins's  "  Jerome,  a  Poor  Man  "  seems 
to  us  to  make  a  very  distinct  and  positive  advance 
in  her  literary  work.  There  has  always  been  a 
little  hardness  in  the  realism  of  her  stories  of 
New  England  life.  "Pembroke"  and  "Jane 
Field,"  as  well  as  the  many  familiar  short  stories, 
are  true,  absolutely  true.  They  have  character, 
humor,  originality ;  they  have  deserved  all  their 
great  popularity  to  the  full ;  and  yet  they  have 
lacked  an  .indefinable  something.  "Madefon" 
was  an  experiment,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment.  In  "  Jerome  "  at  last  we 
have,  with  all  the  merits  of  Miss  Wilkins's  earlier 
work,  the  indefinable  something  added.  And  it 
is  the  charm  and  grace  of  a  simple,  sweet  love- 
story.  Lucina  is  an  altogether  dainty  and  maid- 
enly creaticn,  as  true  to  one  New  England  type 
as  is  Jerome  to  another.  The  story  is  a  slight 
one,  and  the  plot  is  not  at  the  end  worked  out 
with  great  skill,  though  we  are  sure  that  in  this 
case  all  readers  will  prefer  a  happy  and  inartistic 
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ending  to  one  painful  and  realistic.  Jerome 
himself  is  as  strong  a  character  as  Miss  Wilkins 
ever  drew — sensitive,  self-reliant,  proud,  reserved 
because  resentful  of  patronage,  ambitious  yet 
ready  to  sacrifice  a  fortune  rather  than  to  break 
a  promise.  Such  a  boy,  thrown  early  upon  his 
own  resources  and  made  the  responsible  head  of 
a  poor  family  upon  a  run-down  New  England 
farm,  presents  under  Miss  Wilkins's  skillful  hand 
a  fascinating  study  of  character  and  race  traits. 
The  contrast  between  Jerome  and  Lucina  is 
emphasized  cleverly  and  constantly.  The  pic- 
.  tures  of  New  England  village  life  are  as  keen  and 
photograph-like  as  all  the  author's  work  in  this 
direction.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  novel 
will  add  to  the  author's  fame,  and  that  it  will 
please  many  thousands  of  readers. 

The  "New"  Psychology1 

Professor  Seth  has  done  a  timely  work  of  criti- 
cism upon  some  of  the  more  significant  contribu- 
tions to  philosophy  which  have  come  forward 
during  the  last  six  years.  He  deals  with  the 
fundamental  problems  of  thought  in  an  incisive 
and  luminous  way.  His  title  is  that  of  his  open- 
ing essay,  a  critique  of  Professor  Huxley's  view  of 
Nature  and  Man  as  given  in  his  Romanes  Lec- 
ture on  "  Evolution  and  Ethics.'1  Following  this 
is  his  Inaugural  Lecture  before  the  University 
upon  "  The  Present  Position  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences."  Perhaps  we  shall  best  serve  our 
author  and  our  readers  by  dwelling  mainly  on  his 
third  essay,  a  critique  of  "  The  '  New '  Psychology 
and  Automatism." 

Professor  Mttnsterberg,  of  Freiburg,  whose  brill- 
iant work  in  psychological  researches  at  Harvard 
has  elicited  the  enthusiasm  of  advanced  students 
there,  is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  views 
criticised  by  Professor  Seth.  Munsterberg  says : 
"  A  theory  of  the  soul  does  justice  to  the  whole 
field  of  psychological  phenomena  if  it  assumes, 
as  the  only  function  of  the  soul,  sensation  char- 
acterized by  quality,  intensity,  and  tone  of  feeling ; 
a  definite  group  of  sensations  we  call  will.1'  But 
the  soul  thus  nominally  recognized  is,  in  Miin- 
sterberg's  account,  no  real  subject  of  these  sensa- 
tions ;  the  sensations  are  all  the  soul  there  is ;  there 
is  no  unity  of  consciousness;  there  is  complex 
physiological  machinery,  but  no  motor  force. 
We  are  told  the  machinery  is  self-acting ;  but  a 
really  self-acting  machine  is  not  a  machine.  The 
motor  force  that  Munsterberg  has  to  find  some- 
where he  suggests  may  be  what  Schopenhauer 
conceives  as  unitary,  unconscious  Will.  But  in 
his  living  person  ideas  come  and  go ;  an  endless 
train  of  happenings,  driven  by  a  Schopenhauerian 
dynamo  in  the  background, moves  on;  there  is 
nothing  but  phenomena,  no  real  spectator  of 

1  Mans  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  and  other  Essays.  By 
Andrew  Seth,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $2. 


them.  But  this  was  substantially  Hume's 
thought,  as  hit  off  in  his  proposed  epitaph : 

Within  this  circular  Idea, 

Called  vulgarly  a  tomb, 
The  impressions  and  ideas  rest, 

Which  constituted  Hume. 

"  If,"  says  Professor  Seth,  "  in  deference  to  a 
quasi-Kantian  theory  of  Knowledge,  the  Self,  or 
Subject,  is  apparently  retained,  this  seeming  dif- 
ference from  Hume  is  only  skin-deep.  For,  as 
Munsterberg  tells  us  twice  over, '  the  subject  in 
question  is  entirely  impersonal.'"  This  sheer 
automatism  of  a  physiological  mechanism  is  the 
sum  of  the  new  psychology ;  in  Lange's  words, 
accepted  by  its  exponents,  it  is  "  psychology  with- 
out a  soul." 

And  yet,  inconsequently  enough,  Munsterberg 
admits  that  there  is  an  aspect  of  sensation  to 
which  there  is  no  material  counterpart,  viz.,  "  a 
tone  of  feeling,"  something  emotional.  Here  we 
come  on  the  track  of  reality.  This  tone  or  tinge 
of  feeling  is  the  experience  of  a  living  subject, 
and  to  objectify  the  subjective  as  such  is  impossi- 
ble; material  counterpart  there  can  be  none. 
Strictly  speaking,  what  we  know,  as  distinct 
from  what  we  feel,  is  always  objective ;  there  is 
some  note  of  foreignness  in  it ;  it  •'  is  always  some- 
thing different  from  ourselves,"  or  at  least  from 
ourselves  at  the  time  of  knowing.  When  we  re- 
call as  an  object  of  knowledge  a  past  state  of 
feeling,  it  is  a  sort  of  post-mortem  examination. 
The  nerve  of  present  reality  is  in  the  activity  of 
feeling  which  courses  through  the  cognitive  act  as 
the  driving  power  of  life.  Thus  it  is  in  feeling, 
not  in  knowing,  that  the  conscious  self  realizes  its 
own  existence  as  a  unity,  with  its  own  specific 
individuality  distinguishing  it  from  its  fellows. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  out  of  the  skepticism 
which  ensues  upon  identifying  knowing  with 
being.  Tne  primal  reality  of  being  is  not  that 
I  know,  or,  as  Descartes  put  it,  that  I  think. 
What  I  know  or  think  may  be  an  illusion,  and 
the  thinker,  as  distinguished  from  his  physiologi- 
cal mechanism,  may  be  likewise  an  illusion.  It 
is  rather  that  I  am  acting  in  the  living  present 
with  an  end  in  view,  as  drawn  one  way  or  another 
by  living  feeling.  About  this  there  can  be  no 
illusion. 

The  new  psychology,  however,  has  done  much 
for  science,  as  distinct  from  the  philosophy  whose 
office  it  is  to  pronounce  upon  the  achievements 
of  science.  Our  mental  life  is  physiologically 
conditioned.  These  conditions  have  been  labori- 
ously investigated,  both  the  normal  and  the  ab- 
normal. Btain  functions  have  been  localized, 
the  phenomena  of  nerve<action  and  reaction  ex- 
amined in  the  minutest  detail,  with  a  patience 
that  has  accumulated  a  treasury  of  physiological 
facts.  For  all  this  Professor  Seth  bestows  un- 
stinted praise.  His  just  criticism  is  that  upon 
all  this  wealth  of  new  material  there  has  simply 
been  rebuilt  Hume's  old  theory,  with  a  supple- 
ment from  Schopenhauer.    Because  in  all  the 
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living  mechanism  science  discovers  only  actions, 
but  no  actor,  it  says  there  is  no  actor,  no  psycho- 
logical reality,  such  as  a  mind,  or  spirit,  or  individ- 
ual will  that  acts.  This  resurrection  of  a  theory 
often  slain  by  philosophy  upon  the  basis  of  some 
fresh  discoveries  in  the  nervous  mechanism  re- 
minds us  of  the  Homeric  fable  that  when  Ulysses 
had  given  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  heroes  some 
fresh  blood  to  drink,  they  revived  enough  to 
speak  to  him  as  of  old. 

The  remaining  essays  deal  with  "A  New 
Theory  of  the  Absolute,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley, 
of  Meiton  College,  Oxford,  and"  Mr.  Balfour  and 
his  Critics."  We  have  space  only  for  the  briefest 
reference  to  the  latter,  which  will  be  attractive  to 
those  who  have  read  the  "  Foundations  of  Belief  " 
and  discrepant  criticisms  thereon.  The  majority 
of  the  critics,  as  Professor  Seth  thinks,  have  not 
caught  the  true  perspective  of  the  argument. 
Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  him  to  have  accomplished 
"  a  remarkable  feat "  in  working  from  a  different 
starting-point,  and  largely  by  a  different  route, 
but  after  the  transcendental  method  of  Kant,  to 
conclusions  in  accord  with  those  of  Kant's  idealis- 
tic successors,  Hegel  especially.  "  What  distin- 
guishes all  three  alike  is  the  unwavering  human- 
ism of  their  point  of  view,  as  opposed  to  the 
naturalism  of  those  who  would  crush  the  spirit  of 
man  by  thrusting  upon  it  the  immensities  of  phys- 
ical nature,  of  infinite  space  and  endless  time." 
This  is  also  the  characteristic  note  of  Professor 
Seth.  His  contention  throughout  these  essays  is 
that  "man  as  rational,  and  in  virtue  of  self- 
conscious  reason  the  free  shaper  of  his  own 
destiny,  furnishes  us  with  our  only  indefeasible 
standard  of  value,  and  our  clearest  light  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  divine." 


rather  we  should  say  avoiding,  publicity,  he  U 
yet  recognized  throughout  the  universal  Church  in 
America  as  a  leader  of  religious  thought  Bat  in 
all  his  work  we  do  not  think  he  has  either  dealt 
with  a  more  difficult  problem,  or  dealt  with  it  in 
a  spirit  at  once  more  profound,  more  radical,  and 
more  re-creative,  than  in  this  volume.  It  is  based 
upon  an  assumption  of  the  truth  of  evolution  as 
a  theory  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  physical  life.  It 
undertakes  to  show  that  in  the  light  of  evolution 
the  indications  of  science  point  to  immortality, 
that  death  is  indeed  not  the  end  but  rather  the 
beginning  of  life,  its  precursor  and  prophet 
"  Death  breaks  up  the  crust  of  nature,  so  that  the 
germinant  life  may  spring  up  and  grow  into  the 
light."  "  We  owe  our  human  birth  to  death  in 
nature." 

Dr.  Smyth's  volume,  however,  really  covers  a 
wider  range  than  its  title  indicates.  He  considers 
the  place  of  suffering  in  a  beneficently  ordered  uni- 
verse, and  considers  it  from  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  philosophical  and  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  The  notes  and  the  appendix  afford  cumu- 
lative evidence  of  the  wide  range  of  scientific  study 
which  Dr.  Smyth  had  pursued  before  the  thought 
of  this  volume  ripened  and  the  volume  itself  was 
given  to  the  press.  And  the  book  itself  affords 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  reconciliation  of 
science  and  religion,  because  its  author  is  one  of 
the  few  harbingers  who  give  promise  of  the  day 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  considered  sufficient  to 
say  of  a  scientist  or  a  philosopher,  contempt- 
uously, that  he  is  a  poet,  as  though  vision  were 
inconsistent  with  observation,  as  though  the 
truest  philosopher  were  not  always  a  poet,  and 
the  truest  scientist  also  a  man  both  of  imagination 
and  of  feeling. 


The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution 1 

Dr.  Newman  Smyth  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  growth  in  the  ministry, 
which  unhappily  furnishes  so  many  illustrations 
of  arrested  development.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  remember  when  he  first  appeared  before  the 
public,  as,  we  believe,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  West,  under  suspicion,  if  not  under  positive 
charges,  of  heresy,  because  he  ventured  to  see  "  old 
faiths  in  a  new  light."  He  has  since  that  time 
carried  on  a  quietly  successful  work  as  pastor  and 
preacher  in  one  of  the  literary  and  scholarly 
centers  of  the  Nation,  has  vivified  an  ancient 
church,  which  under  his  inspiring  leadership  has 
proved  how  possible  it  is  for  a  wise  minister  to 
respect  the  spiritual  conservatism  of  a  conserva- 
tive church  and  yet  lead  it  steadily  along  in  the 
movement  of  advancing  thought.  He  has  not, 
however,  confined  his  ministry  to  his  parish.  His 
teaching  has  gone  beyond  the  confines  of  either 
his  city  or  his  denomination.    Never  seeking, 

l  The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution,  By  Newman 
Smyth,  D.D.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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NOVELS  AND  TALKS 

The  Touchstone  of  Life,  by  Ella  MacMahon,  is 
a  melodramatic  story  of  a  commonplace  type, 
but  more  than  ordinarily  interesting.  Its  hero  is 
an  English  earl's  illegitimate  son,  who  has  in- 
herited none  but  chivalric  qualities,  and  whose 
fate  it  is  to  be  perpetually  in  conflict  with  his 
half-brother*  the  heir  to  the  title.  As  novel- 
readers — even  American  novel-readers — seem  to 
like  nothing  better  than  that  the  number  of  the 
English  nobility  should  be  as  extended  in  fiction 
as  the  number  of  the  working  people  is  in  real 
life,  there  is  no  reason,  aside  from  the  illustrations, 
why  this  book  should  not  be  widely  read.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  S.  Levett- Yeats,  in  his  novel  called  Tht 
Chevalier  (TAuriacy  challenges  comparison  witk 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  by  choosing  as  his  subject 
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a  period  in  French  history  upon  which  the  latter 
novelist  loves  to  dwell,  and  by  closely  follow- 
ing Mr.  Weyman's  methods  of  construction  and 
of  dealing  with  characters.  We  do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  the  present  author  is  guilty  of  any 
improper  use  of  his  model ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
mention  the  fact  as  making,  more  notable  the 
really  high  degree  of  excellence  this  novel  pos- 
sesses in  a  field  already  so  well  occupied  by 
another  writer.  The  story  is  laid  just  before  the 
assassination  of  Henry  of  Navarre ;  the  plot  is 
concerned  with  war,  intrigue,  and  love,  and  is 
admirably  handled.  The  historical  setting  is  fairly 
good,  although  the  author  jauntily  disowns  any 
very  careful  study  of  the  period,  and  admits  having 
been  guilty  of  some  anachronisms.  As  a  story 
of  adventure,  pure  and  simple,  after  the  type 
originally  seen  in  Dumas 's  "  Three  Musketeers," 
the  book  is  worthy  of  bigh  praise.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co ,  New  York  ) 

Camp  and  Lamp  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
sketches,  and  poems  by  Samuel  M.  Baylis.  Many 
of  these  deal  w'.th  Canadian  outdoor  sports,  and 
here  we  find  the  most  interesting  pages.  Of  the 
poems  we  cannot  speak  in  praise.  (William 
Drysdale  &  Co.,  Montreal.) 

Mrs,  Crichton's  Creditor,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
(The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Pniladelphia),  is 
a  short,  unwholesome  story.  A  boy  friend,  on  his 
return  from  India,  becomes  the  unrecognized 
lover  of  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man  who  keeps  his 
wife  a  pauper.  She  pawns  her  jewels  to  secure 
money  to  help  an  invalid  sister.  An  invitation  to 
the  Lord  Mayor's  ball,  to  which  her  husband 
would  expect  her  to  wear  all  her  jewels,  makes 
discovery  of  what  she  had  done  seem  certain. 
The  secret  lover  is  appealed  to,  lends  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  mere  trifle  to  him,  and  the  jewels 
are  redeemed.  The  superficial  thinker  would 
call  the  book  moral.  It  is  immoral,  for  its  teach- 
ings are  false. 

LITERATURE 

The  small  volumes,  clear  type,  and  pleasing 
outward  appearance  of  the  new  six -volume  edi- 
tion of  BoswelVs  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  will 
commend  it  to  all  readers.  The  first  volume  is 
just  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  who  send  us  also  in  much  the  same  form 
Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal. 

In  the  Track  of  the  Bookworm  i  by  Mr.  Irving 
Browne,  has  been  issued  in  unique  and  beautiful 
form  by  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard,  at  the  Roycroft 
Printing  Shop,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Book-collect- 
ors and  book-makers  as  well  as  book- readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  appearance  of  this  charming 
volume.  Mr.  Browne's  "  thoughts,  fancies,  and 
gentle  gibes  on  Collecting  and  Collectors  "  ought 
to  be  appreciated  by  bookworms  both  of  high 
and  low  degree;  amid  much  whimsicality  they 
may  read  of  books,  their  size,  binding,  print,  and 
paper,  of  illustration  and  book-plates,  of  booksell- 
ers and  auctioneers,  and  of  the  arrangement  and 
companionship  of  books. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

A  notable  volume  in  "  The  Modern  Reader's 
Bible"  is  Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.)  This  series 
is  of  increasing  service  to  all  Bible  readers  and 
Bible  students  in  presenting  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
in  modern  literary  form.  The  Scriptures  in- 
cluded in  this  volume,  as  Dr.  Moulton  says  in 
his  introduction,  are  "  minor "  only  in  length ; 
for  the  rest,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  collection  of 
miscellaneous  literature  has  ever  brought  to- 
gether so  many  writers  of  such  surpassing 
interest 

Mr.  H.  G.  Archer,  organist  of  the  First  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Rev.  L.  V.  Reed, 
pastor  of  Emanuel  Church,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
have  edited  an  interesting  Psalter  and  Canticles, 
pointed  for  chanting  to  the  Gregorian  psalm- 
tones,  with  a  plain-song  setting  for  the  order  of 
matins  and  vespers,  with  accompanying  harmo- 
nies and  tables  of  proper  psalms.  The  book  has 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  evangelical  Lutheran 
congregations.  It  will  lead  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  the  musical  treasures  of  the 
early  Church  ;  for  all  Christians,  Lutherans  or  not, 
will  probably  agree  that  Gregorian  music  is  gen- 
uinely devotional  and  elevating.  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  work  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geissinger  says : 
"  With  the  restoration  of  a  pure  liturgical  service 
there  has  been  awakened  a  deep  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  a  pure  style  of  church  music."  We 
hail  the  appearance  of  this  volume  as  being  in 
the  line  of  true  churchly  development. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

A  series  of  lectures  on  penmanship,  profusely 
illustrated,  designed  to  teach  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  penmanship  to  large  classes,  has  been 
written  and  illustrated  by  Henry  W.  Ellsworth, 
and  published  by  the  Ellsworth  Company,  of 
New  York.  Just  now,  when  vertical  writing  is 
advocated  by  so  many  experts  on  education,  this 
book  has  peculiar  interest.  The  author  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  business  colleges. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  has 
just  published  a  practical  elementary  book  on 
Physics,  by  Charles  L.  Harrington,  M.A.  The 
book  is  designed  for  experiment,  and  the  noting 
of  results  by  the  students.  It  is  arranged  to  give 
two  hours  a  week  for  a  period  of  forty  weeks. 
The  text  and  experiment  are  based  on  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  and  Columbia 
Universities. 

A  Study  of  English  Words,  by  Jessie  Macmil- 
lan Anderson  (The  American  Book  Company, 
New  York),  is  a  capital  summary  of  important 
facts  relating  to  our  language.  The  work  is 
adapted  to  young  and  old  readers,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  the  first  effort  to  embody  in  an 
elementary  school-book  the  latest  discoveries  of 
students  concerning  the  English  tongue.  This 
"  study "  is  a  stepping-stone  from  grammar  to 
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rhetoric.  Its  plan  is  simple,  and  this  simplicity 
ought  to  result  in  a  correspondingly  clear  dis- 
crimination among  its  readers  in  the  use  of 
words. 

Literary  Notes 

—A  new  biography  of  Charles  Dickens  is 
announced.  It  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
Gissing. 

— "  Munsey's  Magazine  "  is  to  appear  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  said  that  there  will  be  fifty  pages 
devoted  entirely  to  English  matter  in  the  foreign 
edition. 

— The  interesting  announcement  is  made  that 
Captain  Mahan  will  write  a  summary  of  naval 
history  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges.  It 
will  be  a  welcome  volume. 

— Another  fragment  of  the  celebrated  Parian 
Chronicle  has  been  found  at  Paros.  The  frag- 
ment includes  the  period  of  Alexander  and  the 
Diadochi,  336  to  299  B.C.,  with  a  chronology  of 
those  years. 

— The  last  book  published  by  the  novelist 
Herr  Paul  Heyse  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
entitled  "  Das  Rathsel  des  Lebens  und  andere 
Novellen  " — analyses  of  those  pitiable  persons  who 
possess  the  desire  but  not  the  will  to  succeed. 

—Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  he  of  the  "  Stickit  Min- 
ister," is  a  Scotch  giant,  six  feet  five  inches  tall. 
He  is  a  great  user  of  the  typewriter;  he  writes 
himself,  and  is  said  to  turn  out  fifteen  thousand 
words  a  day.  It  is  rumored  that  his  new  stoiy, 
now  on  the  stocks,  is  to  be  largely  autobiograph- 
ical. 

— The  publishers  of  "  Congregationalists  in 
America,"  which  was  reviewed  in  our  last  issue, 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  errors 
pointed  out  by  The  Outlook  are  corrected  on 
page  xxxi.  of  the  book.  Its  price  is  $2.  (Con- 
gregational and  Sunday-School  Publishing  Com* 
pany,  Boston.) 

— The  granite  cross,  over  thirty  feet  high,  which 
has  been  reared  on  the  summit  of  Freshwater 
Down,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  memory  of  Tenny- 
son, was  unveiled  on  August  6  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
offered  a  prayer.  The  cost  of  the  memorial  was 
met  with  a  fund  subscribed  by  English  and 
American  friends  and  admirers  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son. 

— A  dispatch  to  the  London  "  Daily  Mail  "  from 
Vienna  reports  that  the  Bulgarian  poet,  M.  Con- 
stantinoff,  has  been  assassinated.  It  appears 
that  he  was  making  a  political  tour  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Taker?,  who  is  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  present  Cabinet  and  of  the  Government  of 
Prince  Ferdinand.  According  to  the  dispatch, 
the  Bulgarian  authorities  gave  orders  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Takeff,  and  the  miscreants  who 


were  hired  to  carry  out  the  instructions  mistook 
the  poet  for  their  intended  victim* 

— Mr.  Gladstone  has  sent  the  following  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Gen- 
eral James  Grant  Wilson's  " General  Grant"  in 
Appletons'  Great  Commander  Series :  "  I  thank 
you  for  the  welcome  gift  of  your  most  interesting 
life  of  General  Grant.  America  is  a  happy  conn- 
try  if  she  can  produce  even  a  few  men  worthy  to 
be  named  as  approaching  to  the  excellence  of 
Washington."  The  reference  is  to  a  comparison 
drawn  by  the  author  between  Grant  and  Wash- 
ington. 

—The  other  day  "  Anthony  Hope"  (Mr.  An- 
thony Hope  Hawkins)  was  asked  if  he  would 
write  a  book  about  his  impressions  of  America 
after  his  coming  visit.  He  replied :  "  I  shall  be 
there  too  long  to  write  my  impressions.  I  under- 
stand that  no  traveler  ever  writes  a  book  who 
stays  in  a  country  more  than  a  week,  and  I  shall 
be  in  America  three  months  at  least."  Mr.  Haw- 
kins has  already  left  for  the  United  States,  and 
while  here  will  be  Major  Pond's  captive,  his 
"  own  particular '  prisoner  of  Zenda.' " 

— In  a  recent  number  of  "  Harper's  Weekly  " 
Mr.  Howells  uses  this  forceful  language  concern- 
ing Byron : 

His  birth,  his  place,  his  experience,  bred  in  him  a 
youthful  egotism  which  he  never  could  put  from  him  in 
his  relations  with  others.  He  was  not  a  judge  of  men 
or  books,  and  his  rash  and  coarse  estimate  of  Keats  was 
ot  the  same  quality  as  his  estimate  of  Hunt  The  text- 
ure of  his  strenuous  mind  was  loose  and  rough ;  his 
work,  except  in  rare  and  fortunate  moments,  had  de- 
fects such  as  mark  that  of  no  other  eminent  poet ;  in  his 
most  magnificent  passages  he  had  touches  of  astonish- 
ing cheapness ;  he  wore  stage  jewelry  over  his  doth  of 
gold.  But  he  had  bursts  of  true  feeling  amid  his  taw- 
driest declamation,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  real  thinking 
in  conditions  which  were  alien  even  to  any  appearance 
of  thinking. 
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A  Great  Service  in  St  Paul's 

[Editorial  Correspondence] 

The  great  Cathedral  which  stands  in  the  heart 
of  the  busiest  city  in  the  world  has  seen  many 
impressive  services,  but  none  more  beautiful  in 
its  way  or  more  significant  than  that  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 
It  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  first  Monday  of 
August — the  holiday  par  iminence  of  the  London 
workers  in  every  trade  and  profession.  On  any  one 
of  the  four  Bank  Holidays  London  wears  a  festive 
aspect ;  but  on  the  midsummer  holiday  its  vast 
population  streams  into  the  country  through 
a  hundred  avenues  of  egress.  On  this  August 
day  the  sky  was  clear  and  soft,  and  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  people  with  thin  faces  set 
toward  the  parks  and  the  suburbs.  The  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  which  dominates  the  city  from  so 
many  points  of  view,  rose  against  the  blue  heaven 
with  that  spacious  lightness  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  architecture. 

Under  its  noble  arch,  flooded  with  sunlight,  a 
vast  congregation  assembled  before  two  o'clock ; 
although  there  was  room  to  spare  in  the  immen- 
sity of  that  interior.  At  two  o'clock  the  first  notes 
of  the  organ  made  one  aware  that  the  hand  of 
Sir  George  Martin  was  on  the  keys,  and  that  the 
musical  resources  of  the  great  choir  would  be 
fully  disclosed.  If  one  cared  for  nothing  else, 
the  handling  of  the  organ  at  the  Abbey  by  Dr. 
Bridge,  at  the  Temple  Church  by  Dr.  Gilbert, 
and  at  St.  Paul's  by  Sir  George  Martin  would 
amply  repay  the  music-loving  American  for  the 
discomforts  of  the  Northern  Atlantic.  It  is 
doubtful  if  church  music  is  heard  anywhere,  out- 
side the  Roman  Church,  to  better  advantage  than 
in  St.  Paul's.  Westminster  Abbey  has  a  peculiar 
quality  which  imparts  such  depth  and  richness  of 
tone  that  the  great  structure  becomes  for  the 
time  being  apart  of  the  organ  itself;  but  at  St. 
Paul's  the  size  of  the  choir  gives  the  singing  a 
volume  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere — a  volume 
which  floods  the  cathedral  with  a  cadenced  sea  of 
sound. 

To  the  sound  of  the  organ  the  choir  advanced 
up  the  aisle,  singing  as  a  processional : 

Blessed  city,  heavenly  Salem, 

Vision  dear  of  peace  and  love, 
Who  of  living  stones  are  builded 
In  the  height  of  heaven  above. 
'  And,  with  angel  hosts  encircled, 

As  a  bride  dost  earthward  move. 

After  the  choir  came  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
thedral chapter;  then  representatives  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Convocation;  then  the  long  line  of 
Bishops,  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  English, 
'  American,  and  Colonial ;  the  American  Bishops 
easily  distinguished  by  their  black  robes  amid 
the  scarlet  robes  of  the  English  Bishops.    The 


long  procession,  brilliant  with  college  hoods, 
moved  slowly  towards  the  choir,  the  congregation 
standing  many  minutes  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  his 
right  and  the  Bishop  of  London  on  his  left, 
passed  to  their  places  between  the  ranks  of  as- 
sembled Bishops. 

The  choir  of  St.  Paul's  was  certainly  never 
more  splendid  than  at  this  moment,  when  its  rich 
decoration  was  supplemented  by  the  great  throng 
of  clergy  in  white  and  scarlet  in  the  stalls.  The 
Communion  was  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  venerable  and 
benignant  face  of  Bishop  Whipple,  upon  which 
the  devotion  of  a  long  and  noble  life  has  left  its 
record,  fitly  represented,  in  that  historic  place 
and  moment,  the  trials  and  aspirations  of  the 
great  new  world  beyond  the  sea.  The  service 
was  impressively  simple  and  dignified,  utterly  de- 
void of  that  over-elaboration  of  ritual  which  in 
more  pretentious  places  often  belittles  the  maj- 
esty of  the  great  truths  which  it  strives  to  sym- 
bolize; but  it  had,  for  that  very  reason,  a  touch 
of  splendor.  The  scene  when  the  Archbishops 
of  England,  Ireland,  Ontario,  and  Rupert's  Land, 
with  the  Metropolitans,  stood  before  the  beauti- 
ful altar,  the  sunlight  striking  down  on  their  scarlet 
robes,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 

The  sermon  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canteibury 
was  notably  simple,  direct,  and  spiritual.  As  Dr. 
Temple  stood  in  the  pulpit  facing  a  congregation 
of  Bishops  in  the  choir,  and  a  vaster  congrega- 
tion in  the  nave,  the  mind  went  back  to  the  old 
days  when  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  first  saw  the 
light,  and  a  mighty  tumult  arose  about  the  con- 
tributors to  that  much-discussed  volume.  On 
this  day,  in  the  splendor  of  the  great  Metropol- 
itan Cathedral,  with  Bishops  from  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  before  him,  one  of  the 
most  violently  abused  of  those  writers  was 
speaking  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  1  There  was  a  sermon  in  that  simple 
fact — a  sermon  preached  in  every  generation, 
mainly  to  the  clergy,  but  which  a  certain  type  of 
clergyman  seems  never  able  to  understand. 

Dr.  Temple  is  not  an  agreeable  speaker ;  his 
voice  is  powerful,  but  harsh  and  unmusical ;  his 
manner  is  forcible,  but  awkward.  He  is  an  old 
man  and  almost  blind,  but  he  speaks  with  au- 
thority, energy,  and  earnestness.  There  is  no 
sign  of  failing  power  in  him.  The  sermon  might 
be  spoken  in  anyplace  of  worship,  so  direct,  sim- 
ple, and  Scriptural  is  it.  Its  closing  words  will  be 
read  with  especial  interest : 

My  brothers,  we  have  lately  come  together  and  we  are 
about  to  part.  We  have  come  together  with  the  desire 
to  do  our  Master's  service  better.  We  have  been  think- 
ing of  that  service ;  we  have  been  consulting  how  best  we 
may  go  on  in  the  path  that  he  has  tracked  out  before  us ; 
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and,  now  that  we  have  done  our  work  as  well  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  feeble  beings  like  ourselves  to  do  it,  we  are 
to  part.  What  is  it  above  all  else  that  shall  hold  our 
hearts  together  ?  What  is  it  that  shall  still  make  us  feel, 
though  parted  by  broad  seas  and  vast  extents  of  land, 
though  our  chance  of  hearing  each  other's  voices  is  far 
away,  our  seeing  each  other's  faces  is  no  longer  possible, 
and  the  intercourse  between  us  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of 
that  which  has  penetrated  our  hearts  and  souls  during 
the  last  month— what  is  it  that  shall  still  hold  us  to- 
gether ?  Will  it  not  be  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  abide 
in  Christ,  and  we  know  that  he  will  abide  in  us  ?  Will  it 
not  be  that  every  man,  when  he  thinks  of  any  other, 
will  feel  "  he,  too,  is  following  the  Master  whom  1  am 
endeavoring  to  follow ;  he,  too,  is  endeavoring  to  live  in 
that  Lord  to  whom  I  endeavor  to  give  my  life ;  he,  too, 
though  far  away,  is  under  the  dominion  of  that  great 
thought  that  the  Christian  everywhere  abides  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  abides  in  him."  When  we  think  of  each 
other  in  our  separation,  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
the  duty  that  the  Lord  has  given  us  to  do,  shall  it  not  en- 
courage us  to  remember  always  that  there  were  so  many  of 
us  gathered  together  to  speak  of  the  things  of  Heaven  and 
of  the  service  of  the  Lord  i  There  were  so  many  gathered 
together,  they  have  gone  away,  and  we  are  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the  one  spirit  remains  within 
their  hearts  and  ours.  We  shall  find  a  unity  with  them 
in  the  endeavor  to  abide  in  Christ,  and  they,  we  know, 
will  find  a  unity  with  us  in  the  endeavor  to  abide  in 
Christ.  All  of  us  alike  should  feel  through  our  hearts 
and  souls  that  Christ  abides  in  us,  that  we  are  not  work- 
ing alone,  that  we  have  many  and  many  a  brother  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  whose  heart  is  with  us  still,  and  each 
one  will  feel  the  support  of  all  the  rest,  and  each  one 
will  pray  for  the  Lord's  abundant  blessing  on  all  those 
with  whom  he  once  joined  in  solemn  conference.  It  is 
with  this  thought  that  I  would  desire  to  break  up  the 
assembly  of  Bishops  of  all  our  Communion ;  with  this 
thought  we  go  away  pledged  to  endeavor  to  abide  in 
Christ,  certain  of  the  great  principle  that  Christ  will 
abide  in  us. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Sir  George  Martin's 
magnificent  Jubilee  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  a 
beauty  of  phrasing  and  a  richness  of  tone  quite 
beyond  praise.  The  composition  has  a  striking 
breadth  of  treatment,  with  passages  of  rare  lyri- 
cal sweetness.  This  was  for  many  present  the 
climax  of  the  ceremonial.  The  great  church  was 
streaming  with  light,  dusky  splendor  hid  itself 
in  the  dome,  the  choir  was  radiant  with  color 
and  the  great  hymn  rose  and  fell  through  the 
long  reaches  of  the  Cathedral  like  a  jubilant  sea 
of  worshipful  sound.  There  were  many,  doubtless, 
to  whom  in  that  moment  there  came  also  a 
vision  of  that  reunion  of  Christendom  which  shall 
bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  the  fellowship  of 
one  worship  and  one  service.  H.  W.  M. 

London. 

Shall  the  Missions  be  Crippled  ? 
In  common  with  other  religious  and  philan- 
thropic agencies,  the  American  Board  has  been 
seriously  hampered  in  its  work  by  the  falling  off 
of  funds  consequent  on  the  long-prevailing  busi- 
ness depression.  A  point  has  now  been  reached 
where  relief  must  be  had  at  once  unless  actual 
disaster  is  %to  befall  missionary  endeavor  in  for- 
eign lands.  The  Prudential  Committee  has  ac- 
cordingly issued  an  appeal  of  great  urgency.  This 
appeal  says: 

The  gradual  falling  off  in  receipts  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  has  been  a  keen  disappointment,  but 


the  uplift  in  June  gave  the  hope  of  a  turn  in  the  tide. 
Instead  of  the  continued  increase,  the  donations  from 
churches  and  individuals  for  July  are  nearly  $  17,000  less 
than  in  July  1896,  thus  creating  a  total  loss  of  about  $65,- 
000.  Every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year,  even  to 
crippling  of  the  missions,  to  reduce  expenditures  to  the 
probable  income.  The  Committee  could  not  have  antici- 
pated such  a  decrease  in  revenue  as  it  is  now  compelled  to 
face.  Unless  help  comes  at  once  the  result  must  be  a 
burdensome  debt  at  home,  as  well  as  a  further  crippling 
of  the  work  abroad. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  working  marvelously  in  many  of 
our  missions,  but  the  financial  supplies  are  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  churches,  upon  which  responsibility  rests,  must 
know  the  facts.  The  situation  calls  for  prayer  and  deep 
heart-eearching  on  the  part  of  the  constituency  of  the 
Board.  In  the  few  remaining  days  there  is  time  to 
change  apparent  disaster  into  inspiring  success.  Remit- 
tances received  by  September  6  will  be  entered  into  the 
accounts  of  this  fiscal  year. 

It  thus  appears  that,  with  opportunities  constantly 
widening  in  scope;  with  results  commensurate 
with  the  hopes  of  all ;  with  a  splendid  corps  of 
workers  eager  to  extend  these  results — with  all  this 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  there  exists  a  pitiful 
pressure  of  debt  and  insufficient  funds,  which  has 
already  crippled  missionary  extension,  and  most 
still  further  cripple  it  in  the  future.  Our  readers 
have  often  responded  to  such  appeal  in  the  past ; 
there  is  now  a  pressing  necessity  for  immediate 
and  generous  help. 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  Conference 
From  time  to  time  during  recent  years  individ- 
ual members  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
churches,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  which  were 
sundered  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  have 
given  expression  to  their  desire  that  the  schism 
might  be  healed — a  desire  not  attended  with  much 
expectation.  Of  rather  more  significance  than 
any  previous  expressions  of  this  sort  is  the  spe- 
cially arranged  Conference  recently  held  at  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  where  Drs.  Moxom  and  W.  £. 
Barton  spoke  for  the  Trinitarian  Congregation- 
alists,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Batchelor  and 
Chaney  for  the  Unitarians.  The  addresses  of  all 
these  brethren  dwelt  mainly  on  their  common 
heritage  and  mutual  agreement  in  the  principles 
and  traditions  of  Congregationalism.  On  the 
Unitarian  side  there  was  a  frank  admission  that 
"  our  present  differences  are  chiefly  manifest  in 
our  thought  and  speech  about  Jesus."  With 
this,  however,  it  was  claimed  that  "while  our 
creeds  differ,  we  are  united  by  the  essentials  of 
faith,  divided  by  the  non-essentials.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  see  how  far  we  can  work  together  in 
educational,  philanthropic,  social,  and  political 
lines."  On  the  Trinitarian  side  this  was  cordially 
assented  to,  without  endeavor  to  state  or  to  at- 
tenuate the  admitted  differences.  The  utmost 
length  of  expression  on  this  side  was  reached  in 
a  letter  read  from  Dr.  Munger,  as  follows:  "I 
sympathize  with  the  objects  of  your  Conference, 
and  rejoice  in  everything  that  brings  our  two 
bodies  into  closer  relations.  I  feel  sure  that  re- 
union will  come  in  time.  It  will  not  come  at 
once,  but  time  and  change  of  opinion  on 
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side,  and  charity,  will  bring  it  about  It  will  not 
be  by  capitulation,  nor  can  it  be  effected  by  man- 
agement; it  will  come  by  development,  and 
because  we  have  grown  toward  each  other."  The 
inaugural  address  of  the  late  Professor  S  teams 
at  Bangor  Seminary,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  its 
fraternal  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Unitarian 
churches  since  the  schism,  marked  a  distinct 
turning-point  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  bodies. 
Since  then  their  former  polemic  attitude  has 
been  exchanged  tor  a  better  mutual  understand- 
ing in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The  issue  of  this  tend- 
ency, now  more  strongly  marked  than  ever,  is 
still  uncertain,  but  is  still  hopeful. 

Good  News  from  China 
Advices  received  at  Washington  lately  from 
Mr.  Denby,  the  United  States  Minister  to  China, 
announce  that  recent  demands  of  the   United 
States  upon  the  Chinese  Government  are  about 
to  be  complied  with,  and  that  hereafter  American 
missionaries  can  enter  into  China  with  assurance 
of  protection.    Mr.  Denby,  the  dispatches  say, 
acting  under  instructions  from  his  Government, 
has    communicated  to  the   Tsung-Li-Yamen   a 
demand  that  this  decree  be  issued,  and  that  Chi- 
nese officials  hereafter  be  punished  when  they  fail 
to  protect  the    Americans.    The   Minister    de- 
manded that  missionaries  have  the  privilege  of 
going  as  far  into  China  as  they  wish ;  that  they 
may  be  privileged  to  purchase  lands,  which  privi- 
lege has  been  heretofore  refused  them,  and  that 
the  Governors  of  provinces  be  not  only  removed, 
but    adequately  punished,  for    any  disturbance 
against  the  missionaries  in  their  territory.    China 
has  answered  previous  demands  of  the  United 
States  for  punishment  to  the  officials  when  mis- 
sionary property  has  been  damaged  by  simply  re- 
moving them  and  sometimes  paying  a  money 
indemnity.    Assistant  Secretary  Adee,  of  the  de- 
partment, is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  believes 
the  decree  will  soon  be  issued,  and  that  in  future 
all  missionaries  will  be  comparatively  safe  even 
in  the  remote  regions  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Death  of  Bishop  How 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Walsham  How,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Wakefield,  who  has  just  died,  was  not 
only  a  popular  English  prelate,  but  was  the  author 
of  well-liked  theological  and  devotional  books. 
Among  them  are :  "  Plain  Words,"  four  series ; 
u  Practical  Sermons,"  "  Lent  Lectures  on  Psalm 
LI.,"  "Daily  Family  Prayer  for  Churchmen," 
"  Pastor  in  Parochia,"  "  Plain  Words  to  Chil- 
dren," u  The  Parish  Priest,"  "  Cambridge  Pastoral 
Lectures,"  "  Words  of  Good  Cheer,"  and 
"  Poems ;"  also  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Four 
Gospels  "  and  "  Holy  Communion."  Dr.  How's 
greatest  claim  on  posterity,  however,  is  his  excel- 
lence as  a  hymnologist.  Few  hymns  express 
more  simply  and  directly  the  united  voice  of 
Christendom  than  "  O  Jesus,  Thou  Art  Standing," 


or  "  For  All  the  Saints  who  from  their  Labors 
Rest"  Dr.  How's  latest  work  was  his  Jubilee 
Hymn,  written  at  the  Queen's  request  and  set  to 
music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  One  verse  of  this 
hymn  was  printed  in  The  Outlook  for  June  26. 

A  Catholic  Parish  House 
Last  Sunday  afternoon  a  most  interesting  dedi- 
catory ceremony  took  place  in  Brooklyn.  The 
day  commemorated  the  fifty-third  anniversary  of 
the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  the 
rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  (R. 
C),  and  was  honored  by  a  wealthy  parishioner  by 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  parish  house  that 
will  cost  $1 50,000.  This  is  the  first  building  of  the 
kind  to  be  elected  in  Brooklyn  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  church  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parish. 
Father  Malone,  who  has  identified  himself  with 
the  city  in  which  he  has  spent  so  many  years  of 
his  life,  has  felt  the  need  of  such  a  building  to 
meet  the  new  methods  of  church  work,  especially 
among  the  young.  The  building  will  be  perfect  of 
its  kind.  Baths,  swimming-pool,  library,  class- 
rooms, rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  religious 
societies  connected  with  the  parish,  and  a  large 
audience-room  capable  of  seating  one  thousand 
persons,  are  provided  for  in  the  plans.  The 
building  will  be  fireproof.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  Henry  McCadden  Memorial. 

Notes 

The  International  Council  of  Congregationalists  for 
1899  is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  and  a  sub-committee  on  pro- 
gramme, of  which  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  is 
chairman,  has  been  appointed.  An  outline  of  subjects 
for  discussion  has  been  prepared,  and  they  will  include 
modern  theology  and  sociology,  with  various  Congrega- 
tional problems. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  of  London,  whose  recent  book, 
"  The  Spirit  on  the  Waters,"  while  representing  Chris- 
tianity as  non-miraculous,  inculcates  the  worship  of 
Christ  as  a  true  worship  of  God  the  Father,  writes  to  an 
American  friend  that  he  holds  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  be  "  grounded  in  the  personality  of  Christ/'  Those 
have  misunderstood  him,  he  says,  who  represent  him  as 
ascribing  it  "  mainly  to  Christ's  works  of  healing  for 
sufferers  and  words  of  peace  for  sinners." 

Tames  Crawford  Embry,  Bishop  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia on  August  11,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  From 
1862  until  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  Mr.  Embry  served  on  a 
supply-boat,  carrying  provisions  for  the  army  under 
General  Grant.  In  August,  1863,  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  in  1876  was  elected  by  the  General  Conference,  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Finance  and  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Fund.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1884,  and  in  last  May  was  elected 
Bishop  of  the  South  Carolina  District. 

All  students  intending  to  enter  Oberlin  College  or 
Academy  this  fall  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  provided  by  the  College  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  for  making  acquaintances 
and  getting  settled.  The  trains  will  be  met  by  com- 
mittees of  students,  from  all  the  classes  of  college  and 
academy,  anxious  to  guide  the  newcomers,  to  introduce 
them  to  classmates,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  search  for 
lodgings  and  boarding-houses.  A  complete  boarding- 
house  register  will  be  found  at  the  college  chapel,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  corps  of  guides.  Men  are  invited  to  go 
thither  at  once  from  the  train,  and  to  make  it  their 
headquarters  till  they  becomelsettted. 
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Religion  and  Science 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  current  number  of  The  Outlook  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Lane,  entitled  "  Religion 
among  Men  of  Science,"  which  in  its  closing  para- 
graph declares :  "  A  warfare  between  theology  and 
science  never  has  existed  nor  will  exist."  For 
one,  I  cannot  understand  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Lane  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion.  Some  four 
hundred  years  ago  science  said  the  earth  was 
round  and  that  it  revolved.  Theology  denied  this 
and  proved  to  its  own  satisfaction  from  the  Bible 
that  the  assertions  of  science  were  impossible.  So 
grand  a  man  as  Luther  said  that  "  the  question 
was  a  test  between  religion  and  science,  and  if 
science  was  correct,  religion  would  be  lost."  Sci- 
ence demonstrated  the  correctness  of  its  theories 
— theology  was  defeated,  but  religion  survived. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  announced  his  theory 
of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  men  who  were 
eatly  to  accept  it  were  called  "gravitationists" 
in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  theology  has 
called  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Darwin  "  evolution- 
ists." Gravitation  was  established,  and  theology 
again  defeated.  To-day  Darwin  and  Haeckel  are 
believed  in  by  all  advanced  students  and  thinkers. 
Theology  denied  and  protested  at  first,  and  now 
only  half  accepts  evolution. 

There  have  been  many  conflicts  between  the- 
ology and  science.  If  Mr.  Lane  would  say  there 
is  no  warfare  between  religion  and  science,  I 
could  agree  with  him.  Theology  is  very  fond  of 
confounding  itself  with  religion,  but  to  my  mind 
there  is  a  very  important  distinction. 

J.  S.  H. 

The  Sparrow  Question  Again 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

No  man  should  apologize  for  a  truth  as  hyper- 
criticism,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Puddefoot  for 
his  note  anent  my  "  Wild  Life  inrTown,"  because 
he  states  what  are  facts  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  service  of  the  English  sparrow  in  ridding 
our  trees  of  cankerworms  is  conceded,  but  the 
cankerworm  has  left  our  trees  to  be  the  prey  of 
other  caterpillars  less  nasty  though  more  destruc- 
tive. Some  of  our  trees  in  Brooklyn  have  been 
nearly  stripped  by  these  pests,  and  last  fall  I  saw 
a  horse-chestnut  recovering  itself,  and  not  only 
putting  out  fresh  leaves,  but  a  fresh  crop  of  blos- 
soms. Of  course  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for 
the  tree  to  ripen  its  fruit  As  to  the  driving 
away  of  native  birds  by  the  sparrows,  has  Mr. 
Puddefoot  never  seen  the  little  scamps  tearing 
his  food  from  the  mouth  of  a  robin  ?  Well,  I 
have.  And  no  robin  can  stand  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  sparrow  is  graminivorous ;  he  lives  on  crumbs 
and  droppings;  therefore  he  lets  most  of  the  in- 
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sects  alone.  We  have  sparrows  by  the  thousand 
in  our  neighborhood,  yet  the  only  way  I  can 
bring  the  plants  to  flower  in  my  yard  is  to  go  out 
with  a  hardened  heart  and  crush  the  myriad 
grubs  and  worms  that  are  preying  upon  them. 
If  report  is  true,  die  sparrows  have  completely 
stripped  some  of  the  Western  wheat-fields. 

Charles  M.  Skinnb*. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  Scandalous  Appointment 
A  Minnesota  correspondent  protests  against 
our  praise  of  President  McKinley*s  record  as  a 
Civil  Service  Reformer,  and  among  other  things 
directs  our  attention  to  the  character  of  the  Min- 
neapolis politician  appointed  to  the  important 
position  of  Consul-General  at  Shanghai  The  evi- 
dence presented  is  so  conclusive  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  appointment  unfit  The 
charges  of  financial  irregularities  brought  against 
the  appointee  have  not  been  judicially  passed 
upon,  but  the  following  extract  from  the  Minne- 
apolis "  Times  "  (Independent  Republican)  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
our  missionaries  must  look  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  their  Government : 

John  Goodnow  and  his  mistress,  the  Gordon  woman, 
left  yesterday  for  Shanghai.  It  is  understood  that  they 
will  stop  at  Tacoma  long  enough  to  be  married,  and 
then  continue  their  journey  to  the  important  ilirLmw*^- 
post  to  which  Goodnow  has  been  appointed.  . .  .  The 
objections  to  Goodnow  were  not  based  upon  any  current 
gossip,  nor  upon  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  but  upon 
the  findings  of  Judge  Russell,  of  the  District  Court  of 
Hennepin  County,  before  whom  the  Goodnow  salt  was 
tried.  The  Judge  found  as  facts  that  John  Goodnow 
and  Flora  £.  Powers  were  married  at  Milwaukee,  July 
9,  1893;  that  Goodnow  had  maintained  an  adulterous 
connection  with  the  Gordon  woman  between  April  17, 
1896.  and  the  commencement  of  the  divorce  action ;  that 
the  "  allegations  ot  the  plaintiff  (Goodnow's  wife)  aUeg- 
ing  and  charging  the  defendant  (Goodnow)  are  found  to 
be  true,  as  alleged  in  said  complaint.  That  the  allega- 
tions of  the  defendant  (Goodnow)  charging  the  plaintiff 
with  divers  acts  of  adultery  are  each  and  all  of  them 
found  to  be  untrue."  The  conclusions  of  law  were: 
"  That  th*  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  judgment  aad 
decree  of  the  court  forever  and  absolutely  dissolving  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  existing  between  her  and  said 
defendant,  and  that  she  be  allowed  to  resume  her  former 
nauMt.  That  the  defendant  Is  not  entitled  to  any  relief 
in  this  action,  and  that  his  cross  bill  be  *ii«i«Sm4  Let 
judgment  be  entered  accordingly." 

The  article  above  quoted  closes  by  pointing  oat 
that  President  McKinley  was  fully  informed,  by 
letters,  petitions,  and  personal  statements  to  him, 
of  all  the  facts  in  this  case— The  Editors. 


In  memory  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Alfred  Corn- 
ing Clark  is  about  to  spend  fully  half  a  million 
dollars  in  erecting  and  maintaining  a  model  kin- 
dergarten in  a  crowded  tenement  district  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  to  be  at  die  corner  of  Cannon 
and  Riyington  Streets,    Tift  kindergarten  wiU 
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have  the  additional  and  novel  attraction  of  a  roof 
garden,  a  welcome  breathing-spot  indeed  on  the 
hot  summer  evenings.  The  New  York  Kinder- 
garten Association  will  take  charge  of  the  school. 
It  is  said  that  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  next  summer. 


Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Coxxhspondhnts.— It  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
These  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming'  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited 
space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the  writer's 
name  and  address. 

Some  months  ago  the  idea  was  suggested  of  applying 
the  principles  contained  in  Christ's  parables  in  the  work 
of  legislation  in  municipal  and  national  governments. 
I  have  to  some  extent  made  a  study  of  it.  ...  In  Lake 
xvL,  9,  be  says, u  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  that,  when  it  shall 
fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  eternal  tabernacles." 
This  to  specialty  applicable  to  those  who  have  wealth. 
It  states  that  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  wealth 
consists  in  making  friends.  What  kind  of  friends? 
Evidently  powerful  friends,  because  it  is  stated  that  they 
can  secure  for  you  an  eternal  home.  Is  not  that  selfish- 
ness ?  Yes,  in  a  large  way.  It  is  the  selfishness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  consists  in  securing  bless- 
ings by  blessing  others.  But  who  is  the  friend  above  all 
others  who  can  receive  people  "into  eternal  taberna- 
cles"? It  is  Christ,  for  u  he  shall  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead,"  and  he  said  to  his  followers, u  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you."  But  how  can  my  wealth  serve  Jesus 
Christ  ?  By  helping  his  brethren.  He  says,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  But 
does  this  exhortation  apply  to  private  charity  alone  ? 
By  no  means.  It  puts  upon  every  one  who  has  a  vote, 
or  anything  else  that  he  can  give,  the  responsibility  of 
discovering  and  practicing  every  means  by  which  he  can 
help  his  brethren— the  children  of  God— whether  those 
means  are  private  charity,  or  municipal  or  national 
Influence  or  service.  H.  J.  S. 

This  needs  some  correction.  1.  Jesus*s  saying 
was  addressed  to  disciples  who  were  poor.  It 
applies  to  men  of  little  wealth  as  well  as  great. 
2.  It  is  not  the  power  of  friends  thus  won  to  do 
us  good  hereafter  that  Jesus  teaches,  but  rather 
the  blessedness  of  being  welcomed  by  them  at  our 
entrance  into  the  future  home.  3.  Self-love  is  of 
two  kinds,  right  and  wrong.  The  duty  of  loving 
one's  neighbor,  as  one's  self  implies  that  right 
self-love  is  the  standard  of  right  neighborly  love. 
Right  self-love  is  the  love  of  the  true  self,  which 
is  a  social  self,  and  seeks  the  neighbor's  good  as 
one  with  its  own.  Selfishness,  on  the  other  hand, 
denotes  only  a  wrong  self-love,  wrong  because  its 
idea  of  self  as  isolated  from  other  selves,  with 
contrary  intern's  to  theirs,  is  both  false  and 
wrong. 

In  your  reply  to  "  C.  M.,w  July  31,  you  reiterate  a  pre* 
viously  expressed  opinion  that  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
Apostles  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  resurrec- 
tion and  second  coming  of  Christ  would  occur  in  their 
own  generation.  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  also  was  thus 
mistaken  ?  Was  not  this  expectation  of  the  Apostles 
based  solely  upon  his  words,  such  as—1'  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  There  be  some  standing  here  which  thai)  not  taste 


of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  king- 
dom"? lam  in  a  dilemma.  To  suppose  that  Jesus  taught 
that  which  be  did  not  believe  would  make  him  in- 
sincere ;  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  mistaken  would 
make  him  unreliable.   Can  you  help  me  ? 

N.  W.  R. 

For  full  answer  to  this  question,  and  a  series 
of  others,  the  answer  to  any  one  of  which  calls 
out  fresh  interrogations  till  the  whole  ground  has 
been  covered,  we  refer  you,  as  we  have  frequently 
referred  others,  to  a  book  in  which  you  will  find 
all  the  New  Testament  utterances  on  the  subject 
compactly  and  clearly  discussed,  viz.,  "  Beyond 
the  Shadow  "  (Thomas  Whittaker,  Bible  House, 
New  York.  $1.25).  We  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  Jesus  was  either  mistaken  or  insincere.  Alle- 
gations of  that  sort  connected  with  this  subject 
have  been  refuted  in  an  article  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  "  New  World,"  "  Jesus  the  Ideal  Man  " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston).  But  we  be- 
lieve that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  mistaken, 
and  that  by  his  "  coming  "  he  meant  something 
more  spiritual  than  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  fancies 
with  which  their  minds  were  prepossessed,  and 
which  still  survive  in  popular  notions  of  the 
4  second  advent" 

Is  the  unconscious  conversion  of  childhood  the  highest 
form  of  conversion,  giving  richer  results  than  the  catas- 
trophic forms  of  later  life?  Does  the  denial  of  this 
involve  the  moral  fallacy  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  ?  What  light  do  ethics  and  history  shed  on  the 
question  ?  J.  G.  M. 

What  is  normal  to  an  unperverted  nature  is 
certainly  preferable  to  what  is  corrective  to  a  per- 
verted nature.  It  is  always  better  to  start  right 
than  to  start  wrong.  For  the  development  of  the 
idea  that  catastrophic  beginnings  of  holy  life  will  in 
time  give  place  to  evolutionary  beginnings  of  it  in 
infancy,  see  Dr.  Bushnell's  classic  work, "  Chris- 
tian Nurture."    See  also  "  In  Memoriam,"  LIII. 

Kindly  answer  the  question  whether  in  this  age  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  tending  towards 
Unitarianism  or  Catholicism.  E.  T.  B. 

Statistics  show  that  Protestant  church-mem- 
bership is  increasing  faster  than  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Also  that  the  membership  of  ortho- 
dox churches  is  increasing  faster  than  that  of 
Unitarian.  At  the  same  time,  some  Unitarian 
beliefs  of  one  kind  and  another  have  gained  more 
or  less  hold  in  the  orthodox  churches,  and  Uni- 
tarian thought  has  decidedly  modified  orthodox 
theology  during  the  present  century. 

Your  correspondent  M  Querist"  can  finds  clear  and 
concise  account  of  Catholic  mission  work  in  Japan  from 
the  year  1549,  when  St.  Francis  Xavier  founded  in  that 
country  the  church  which  no  persecutions  ever  extin- 
guished* through  1894)  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Casartelli's  pam- 
phlet* "  The  Catholic  Church  in  Japan."  This  book  is 
published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  England, 
but  can  be  procured  from  the  Catholic  Book  Exchange. 
120  West  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York.  Its  price,  includ- 
ing postage,  is  eight  cents.  S.  T.  S. 

If  "  F.w  desires  a  work  which  will  give  u  account  of 
gods  or  heroes  of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  etc.,"  he 
will  ftnd  mud)  exceedingly  valuable   information  in 
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"  The  Two  Babylons,"  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hyslop, 
published  by  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  London. 

C.  C.  B. 

Where  can  I  find  this  quotation  ? 
"  So  I  live,  you  see, 

Pass  through  the  world,  try,  prove,  reject,  prefer ; 
Still  struggling  to  perfect  my  warfare, 
Happy  that  1  can  be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a  man." 

It  sounds  like  Browning,  but  I  fail  to  find  it  in  the 
"  Browning  Phrase-Book."  E.  W. 

If  "  W.  R."  will  send  her  address  to  (Miss)  Annie 
E.  Potter,  Greenfield.  Mass.,  she  will  copy  the  poem 
asked  for  in  The  Outlook  of  July  31,  and  send  the  same 
to  her.    The  author  is  M.  G.  Brainard. 

Have  any  of  your  subscribers  either  of  the  books  "  My 
Boyhood  Days  "  or  "  The  Glorious  Fourth  in  Boston  " 
which  they  are  willing  to  sell  ?  M.  R.  B., 

Avalon,  Pa. 

I  think  your  correspondent  **  A.  W.  P."  will  find  the 
lines  quoted  in  one  of  the  later  poems  of  Shelley. 

J.R. 


About  People 

— Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  the  Tus- 
kegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  and  Miss  Maria  Baldwin,  the  colored 
principal  of  the  Agassiz  School  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  were  recently  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

— The  New  York  "  Evening  Post  "  quotes  a 
Ruskin  story  as  told  by  Sir  Arthur  Arnold : 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  architecture  and  art 
Ruskin  took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  drew  some  vine  leaves 
for  the  capital  of  a  column,  remarking:  ••  A  man  who 
cannot  draw  like  that,  at  all  events,  should  not  think  of 
being  an  architect."  This  was  somewhat  of  a  damper  to 
Sir  Arthur,  but  a  lady  who  was  present,  wishing  to  bring 
herself  under  Ruskin's  notice,  thereupon  asked  him  how 
long  it  would  take  her  to  paint  a  plum  like  one  of  Will- 
iam Hunt's.  Mr.  Ruskin's  reply  was  memorable: 
"About  eight  hours  a  day  for  forty  years,  madam." 

— Mr.  Turley,  the  new  United  States  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  is  a  small  man  of  dark  complex- 
ion— indeed,  he  is  almost  as  dark-skinned  as  an 
Italian.  He  is  about  fifty-four  years  old,  but 
looks  twenty  years  younger.  He  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  man  in  this  country  to 
file  a  petition  in  court  praying  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  for  a  municipality.  The 
receiver  was  appointed  and  took  charge  of  the 
city  of  Memphis. 

— The  late  James  Rood  Doolittle  was  one  of 
the  nineteen  United  States  Senators  who  voted 
"  Not  guilty "  at  the  impeachment  trial  of  An- 
drew Johnson.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
vote  stood:  Guilty,  35;  Not  guilty,  19.  The 
proceedings  failed  by  one  vote,  a  two-thirds  vote 
being  necessary  to  convict.  During  the  war 
Mr.  Doolittle's  attitude  was  in  general  that  of 
the  Democrats  of  the  agricultural  North,  who 
were  compelled  to  choose  between  standing  for 
slavery  and  joining  the  Abolitionists.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  so-called  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
appointed  in  I860  to  arrange  for  some  mode  of 


conciliation  with  the  Southern  States.  Other 
prominent  members  of  that  Committee  were 
Seward,  Douglas,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Robert 
Toombs. 

— Mr.  Edward  Marsden,  a  full-blooded  Eskimo 
from  Alaska,  is  among  the  students  in  the  summer 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
has  the  typical  features  and  build  of  an  Eskimo. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Sitka  Industrial  School. 
For  three  years  he  served  as  a  steamboat  hand 
on  the  North  Pacific,  and  from  this  service  saved 
enough  money  to  come  to  the  United  States  and 
obtain  a  professional  education.  He  will  use  his 
knowledge  of  law  to  help  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  his  race. 

— In  an  English  magazine  Dean  Fanar  tells 
some  anecdotes  of  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  and 
Charles  Kingsley.  The  Archbishop's  instruc- 
tions to  his  chaplain  in  regard  to  answering  the 
letters  of  foolish  correspondents  were  usually 
couched  in  the  words :  "  Tell  him  he  is  an  ass — 
but  say  so  kindly."  Kingsley  confided  to  a 
friend  his  feelings  about  preaching  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  said,  with  a  slight  stammer: 
"  Whenever  I  walk  up  to  the  pulpit  in  the  Ab- 
bey I  wish  myself  d-d-dead;  and  whenever  I 
walk  back  I  wish  myself  more  d-d-d-dead." 

— Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  only  young-old  man 
in  the  world.  On  his  way  to  the  baths  of  Monte 
Catini  the  other  day,  the  great  composer  Signer 
Verdi  stopped  over  in  Milan  and  went  to  an  even- 
ing party  given  in  his  honor  by  his  publisher, 
Signor  Ricordi.  The  distinguished  guest  sang 
there  with  Madame  Stolz  the  love-duet  from 
"  Otello,"  imitating  the  poses  and  mannerisms  of 
Signor  Tamagno,  the  celebrated  tenor.  Madame 
Stolz  was  the  original  "  Ai'tfa."  It  is  announced 
that  several  opera-houses  in  Italy  will  celebrate 
the  composer's  eighty-fifth  birthday  (October  13) 
by  a  performance  of  his  first  work,  "  II  Conte  di 
Bonifacio." 

— "  Up  two  flights  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bedford 
Street,  past  the  door  leading  to  the  Noonday 
Rest,  an  organization  for  workingwomen  and  one 
of  the  many  institutions  that  owe  their  existence 
to  him," says  the  Boston  "Transcript,"  "is  the 
down-town  office  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  attends  to  innumerable  matters 
that  come  to  his  attention.  It  is  the  central 
office  of  the  Lend-a-Hand  Clubs,  now  the  Ten 
Times  One  Corporation— a  light,  pleasant  apart- 
ment, lacking,  it  is  true,  the  window  views  that 
made  the  old  offices'  in  Hamilton  Place  so  at- 
tractive, but  having  many  advantages  that  were 
wanting  in  the  former  place.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  desks  at  which  the  assistants  do 
their  work,  and  for  the  numberless  visitors  who 
call  on  every  imaginable  errand,  merely  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  author  of  '  The  Man  Without  a 
Country,'  and,  incidentally,  to  ask  for  an  auto- 
graph, perhaps." 


For  the  Little  People 


Family  Cares 
By  Edgar  Wade  Abbot 
(A  Recitation  for  a  Small  Girl) 
I  am  just  as  tired  as  I  can  be ! 

To  wash  and  iron  and  sweep  and  bake 
And  care  for  six  in  the  family 

Is  enough  to  do ;  for  goodness'  sake ! 

There's  Isabel  Maud,  she's  eight  weeks  old, 
I  don't  know  what  she's  crying  about ! 

But  there !  it  isn't  worth  while  to  scold ; 
She's  getting  her  teeth,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Algernon  Alfred !  you  just  sit  still ! 

That  boy  is  so  full  of  fits  and  jumps ! 
But  then  he  has  really  been  quite  01 

With  a  sort  of  intermittent  mumps. 

They've  all  had  the  measles  and  whooping-cough ! 

And  Sarah  Eliza,  the  blue-eyed  one, 
She  pulled  Seraphina's  leg  right  off  I 

And  told  me  she  did  it  "  just  for  fun !" 

That  Seraphina's  a  dreadful  care  I 

She's  failed  herself  out  of  her  carriage  twice, 
And  broken  two  heads.    It's  hard  to  bear, 

When  you  try  to  keep  your  children  nice. 

Angelica's  had  the  scarlet  croup, 

And  half  of  her  sawdust  came  right  out ; 

I'm  feeding  her  cracker  and  water  soup, 

And  I'm  sure  shell  soon  be  strong  and  stout. 

Children8  is  worries,  but  still  I  guess 

They're  kind  of  comforts,  when  all  is  said. 

Come,  darlings,  it's  time  now  to  undress 
And  each  one  go  to  your  little  bed. 

Felix,  the  Fox- Terrier 
By  Ernest  Ingersoil 
I  have  been  reading  the  story  of  a  dear,  brave 
little  dog  whose  name  was  Felix,  which  means 
"  happy."  He  was  a  young  fox-terrier  taken  into 
wild  East  Africa  by  Mr.  William  Chanler,  the 
American  explorer.  One  of  his  earlier  lessons  in 
jungle  life  was  an  encounter  with  apes.  The 
expedition  was  marching  along,  Mr.  Chanler  and 
Felix  in  advance,  as  usual,  when  a  company  of 
ugly*  dog-faced  baboons  was  heard  barking  in 
the  thickets,  and  Felix  and  two  puppies  in  his 
care  were  interested  at  once.  It  was  something 
new,  and  they  dashed  off  at  once  to  investigate 
and  conquer  it  But  the  nearer  they  got  to  the 
shaggy  old  fellows,  who  calmly  waited  for  them, 
the  lets  they  liked  it ;  and  after  barking  at  a  safe 
distance  they  turned  tail  and  came  back  I  But 
Felix  was  not  always  as  cautious  as  this. 


One  day  the  men  saw  several  hippopotamuses 
in  a  pool,  and  prepared  to  shoot  some  of  them 
for  food.  "  In  a  short  time,"  writes  Mr.  Chanler 
in  his  interesting  book,  "  we  killed  rive.  Know- 
ing the  courageous  nature  of  Felix,  the  fox- 
terrier,  we  had  tied  him  to  a  tree  while  engaged 
in  shooting ;  but  in  some  manner  he  managed  to 
escape  from  his  bonds,  and  plunged  into  the  river 
in  the  midst  of  the  wounded  hippopotamuses. 
He  swam  from  one  to  the  other,  barking  all  the 
time.  Now  and  again  the  swift  current  dashed 
him  against  the  rocks,  and  his  barks  were  drowned 
by  the  roar  of  the  stream ;  but  he  invariably  re- 
appeared, and  continued  as  before.  On  one 
occasion  Felix  pursued  a  wounded  bull  hippopot- 
amus until  near  the  shore,  where  the  water  was 
shallower,  and  the  beast  stood  at  bay.  Felix 
leaped  upon  his  back  and  barked  paeans  of  victory, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  wounded  animal." 

Another  morning  Mr.  Chanler,  at  the  head  of 
the  line  of  porters,  surprised  a  fine  large  red  ante- 
lope, the  waterbuck,  and  planted  a  bullet  in  its 
hip,  but  did  not  disable  it.  Instantly  Felix  and 
his  two  pupils  bounded  after  the  fleeing  animal 
in  full  cry,  and  not  only  chased  it  into  the  river, 
but  swam  after  it  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  they 
kept  it  busy,  despite  its  sharp  hoofs  and  horns, 
till  the  hunter  came  up. 

It  was  only  in  the  early  morning  or  late  after- 
noon, however,  that  the  dogs  cared  for  hunting. 
In  the  middle  of  the  African  day  they  were  too 
hot  and  languid  to  take  much  interest  in  game, 
no  matter  how  near  it  came.  Once,  just  at  sun- 
rise, they  caught  sight  of  a  rhinoceros  not  far 
from  the  path,  and  were  after  him  at  once  at  full 
speed,  barking  and  snapping  at  his  legs.  The 
big  beast  knew  not  what  to  do  to  escape  his  tor- 
mentors, and  so  kept  turning  round  and  round. 
There  is  no  wild  animal  in  those  plains  in  the 
least  like  a  white  fox-terrier,  and  the  rhino  was 
evidently  puzzled  and  frightened  at  this  unknown 
little  fury.  At  length  Felix  managed  to  seize  one 
of  the  rhino's  pig-like  ears,  to  which  he  clung  like 
a  buckle  to  a  strap.  The  rhinoceros  began 
whirling  round  and  round,  trying  to  shake  the 
terrier  off,  but  Felix's  teeth  were  strong,  and  his 
jaws  held  on  like  grim  death,  even  when  his  body 
was  swung  clear  over  the  rhino's  head ;  and  this 
lasted  until  the  hunter  came  up  and  put  a  rifle- 
ball  through  the  beast's  heart. 

Then  one  day  came  the  crowning  moment  of 
this  little  dog's  life,  when  he  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  as  truly  as  any  of  the  other  heroes  who 
wear  that  precious  badge  of  bravery. 

Mr.  Chanler  was  shooting  elephants  in  a 
region  very  dangerous  for  that  sport,  and  fired  at 
a  large  tusker  close  by  him.    "  The  sound  of  the 
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report  had  scarcely  died  away,"  he  relates, "  when 
a  dreadful  crashing  and  trumpeting  were  heard, 
and  straight  at  me,  through  the  bush,  came — I 
knew  not  what.  I  turned  a  moment  to  see  Felix, 
fired  with  ardor  for  the  cbase,  dash  straight  at 
the  foremost  elephant,  and,  leaping  upon  him, 
bite  vigorously  at  some  portion  of  his  body,  all 
the  while  barking  in  the  most  vigorous  manner. 
The  brutes  at  once  halted,  and,  with  a  scream  of 
fright,  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and — I  was 
saved  I" 

Now,  I  think  it  is  not  half  enough  to  say  that 
this  small  dog  was  "  fired  with  the  ardor  of  the 
chase  "  when  he  dashed  at  that  huge  and  angry 
elephant  I  believe  Felix  plainly  saw  that  his 
master  had  got  the  worst  of  it — that  he  was  in 
danger,  and  knew  that  it  was  his  business  to  do 
what  he  could  to  help  him.  I  believe  it  was 
sheer  courage  and  sense  of  duty — what  we  call 
doggtd  pluck  ;  and  that  he  was  truly  a  hero. 

But  as  this  was  the  most  glorious,  so  was  it  the 
last  of  that  bright  little  dog's  adventures.  A  few 
days  later  he  came  to  a  sad  end. 

Those  East  African  rivers  are  full  of  crocodiles 
that  lurk  near  the  shore  to  snatch  at  anything 
that  comes  to  the  water  to  drink.  For  fear  of 
some  such  accident,  Felix  had  been  kept  as  far 
away  from  the  river-bank  as  possible;  but  one 
day  he  got  loose,  and,  being  very  warm  and 
thirsty,  darted  down  a  game-path  toward  the 
water,  paying  no  heed  to  calls  and  commands. 
A  moment  later  an  almost  human  scream  came 
to  the  men's  ears,  and  his  master  rushed  to  his 
help ;  but  a  few  reddened  ripples  upon  the  dark 
surface  of  the  Fana  alone  remained  to  tell  how 
this  dear,  brave  little  dog  had  met  an  explorer's 
fate. 

The  Cattle  and  the  Cowboy* 
Cattle  for  beef  are  raised  out  on  the  great  cattle 
ranges  and  ranches  of  the  West  This  is  a  busi- 
ness that  gives  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  and  employs  thousands  of  dollars  in  money. 
The  cattle  must  be  owned,  the  land  on  which 
they  graze  must  be  owned,  and  men  must  be  em- 
ployed to  care  for  them.  These  men  are  called 
cowboys.  The  life  of  the  cowboy  is  hard,  for  the 
cattle  are  not  always  easily  controlled,  and  the 
summers  are  very  hot,  the  winters  very  cold,  and 
the  cowboy  must  always  be  on  duty.  He  sleeps 
out-of-doors,  and  when  the  weather  compels  him 
to  sleep  indoors  he  has  to  sleep  in  a  bunk,  usually ; 
and  he  does  not  always  have  water  to  use  freely 
for  bathing  purposes.  Sometimes  he  lives  miles 
away  from  any  village  for  months  at  a  time,  and 
he  often  becomes  rough  and  careless.  The  cow* 
boy  loves  his  horse,  which  knows  him  as  well 
as  he  knows  himself.  There  is  a  touch  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  poetry  in  the  life  of  the 
cowboy.  It  is  said  that  the  cattle  are  fond 
of  music,  and  that  sometimes,  when  there  are 
many  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  on  the  great 
plains,   and   the    cowboys    want  to    get  them 


quiet  at  night,  so  that  they  can  rest,  they  sing 
to  them.  The  cowboys  get  outside  the  great 
herds,  and  then,  making  a  circle  large  enough  for 
the  herd  to  lie  down  and  rest  inside  it,  they  ride 
slowly  around  singing.  The  herd  rock  to  and  fro 
on  their  feet,  and  finally  one  drops  down  to  sleep, 
another  follows,  and  another,  and  soon  all  are  at 
rest  Then  the  cowboys  take  turns  in  watching, 
while  others  get  into  their  sleeping-bags  and  go 
to  sleep.  Now,  the  chief  object  is  to  keep  the 
cattle  quiet  Any  sudden  sound,  the  cracking  of 
a  whip,  the  stumble  of  a  horse,  might  frighten 
them  so  that  they  would  all  rush  away,  or  stam- 
pede, as  the  cowboys  say,  and  kill  each  other. 
When  they  stampede  they  will  run  until  they 
come  to  some  object  that  will  stop  them,  and 
the  oncoming  hundreds  of  cattle  just  crush  to 
death  those  in  front  This  is  the  whole  business 
of  the  cattlemen  and  cowboys— to  keep  the 
cattle  quiet,  happy,  and  comfortable.  When  the 
cattle  are  sold,  they  are  put  on  trains  for  the 
Eastern  or  Western  coast  trade,  or  to  be  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  Boats  are  built  especially 
for  the  transportation  of  cattle,  and  men  are 
trained  to  care  for  them  on  shipboard. 

They  seem  to  like  the  motion  of  the  ship  very 
much  better  than  the  motion  of  the  cars,  and  are 
never  seasick.  Years  ago  men  did  not  know 
how  to  care  for  the  cattle  on  the  plains,  and  there 
was  much  suffering.  But  now  they  are  housed  and 
fed  in  winter,  and  not  left  on  the  plains  living  on 
the  thin  grass,  exposed  to  blizzards,  or  driven 
thousands  of  miles  south  in  winter  and  north  in 
summer,  suffering  from  thirst  and  often  from 
hunger.  Cattle-cars  are  better,  and  the  law  com- 
pels the  cattlemen  to  release  the  animals  from 
the  cars  after  so  many  hours  of  confinement  The 
cattle  on  shipboard  travel  on  deck,  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  have  light,  air,  and  water. 

It  is  said  that  the  cattle  know  when  the  ship  is 
nearing  land ;  that  sometimes,  when  the  cattle- 
ship  is  a  hundred  miles  from  land,  the  sensitive 
animals  will  show  restlessness  and  make  a  pecu- 
liar noise. 

A  Load  of  Old  Saws 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  nntlrm ■  looking 
object  than  an  old  rusty  saw,  with  its  broken 
teeth.  You  would  not  think  that  it  could  be 
made  useful.  In  New  York  is  a  factory  where 
every  day  big  trucks  drive  up  and  deliver  their 
loads  of  old  saws.  These  are  sorted  into  differ- 
ent piles,  according  to  their  quality  and  condition. 
Saws  are  usually  made  of  die  best  tempered  steel, 
and  this  is  the  quality  of  steel  that  most  be  need 
in  the  manufacture  of  doctors'  instruments,  the 
delicate  instruments  used  by  engineers,  nautical 
instruments,  compasses,  sextants,  and  quadrants. 
AU  tools  needed  in  fine  work  or  in  exact  calcula- 
tions  must  be  made  perfect  in  quality  and  finish* 
These  old  saws  aie  put  through  a  process  that 
permits  -of  their  remaking  in  instruments  of  a 
higher  quality  and  for  finer  work. 
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Railway  Manners 

The  women  of  Massachusetts  may  be  gratified 
by  the  order  recently  issued  to  the  conductors  of 
a  certain  railroad  to  address  all  the  women  pas- 
sengers as  "  madam."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  this  acme  of  politeness  was  reached  a 
few  orders — minor  it  may  be  to  road  direct- 
ors, but  major  to  the  women  passengers — have 
been  not  only  given,  but  enforced ;  such  as  put- 
ting the  conductors  in  uniforms,  and  compelling 
them  to  be  neat ;  forbidding  the  conductors  to 
put  their  hands  in  the  middle  of  a  passenger's 
back  and  pushing  her  into  the  car,  or  ordering 
her  to  more  up  in  front  when  there  is  no  room 
anywhere ;  telling  her  to  hurry  when  she  is  getting 
on  or  off  the  car  as  quickly  as  possible.  Of 
course  in  Massachusetts  one  would  never  hear  a 
conductor  tell  a  woman  passenger  to  "move 
lively."  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  a  commu- 
nity where  courtesy  of  address  is  demanded 
the  conductors  do  not  make  a  personal  attack  on 
a  woman  passenger  who  asks  for  a  transfer  out 
of  season— from  the  conductor's  standpoint— or 
who,  having  a  few  thousand  affairs  on  her  mind, 
does  not  hear  the  gentleman  when  he  mutters 
"  Transfer  "  at  the  back  of  the  car.  In  New  York 
there  is  a  bare  possibility  of  the  people  regaining 
the  liberty  wrenched  from  them  by  the  street 
cable-car  companies.  The  reason  for  this  hope  is 
the  application  of  the  new  grip,  which  reduces 
the  number  of  tumbles,  wrenches,  throws,  and 
flings,  not  to  mention  dislocations  and  deaths,  that 
were  the  natural  result  of  the  old  system.  When 
their  liberty  returns  to  the  people,  they  will  not 
be  jerked  and  pushed  across  the  curves  by  an 
exceedingly  dirty  and  greasy  employee,  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  people  of  Brooklyn  have  a  modicum  of 
liberty  left  even  after  their  surrender  to  the  trolley 
victors,  for  at  the  dangerous  crossings  and  in 
front  of  large  stores  a  man  in  uniform,  in  white 
cotton  gloves,  assists  women  and  children  on  and 
off  the  cars  and  across  the  streets.  This  small 
concession  may  be  demanded  and  in  the  course 
of  time  may  be  secured  by  the  people  of  New 
York. 

The  advertisements,  while  objectionable  to 
people  of  artistic  taste,  seem  to  be  used  as  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  spell  by  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are,  perhaps,  a  good  substitute  for  the 
freak  newspaper.  We  may  come  to  the  point  of 
making  our  street-cars  perambulating  "  Familiar 
Quotations,"  thus  increasing  the  vocabularies  of 
the  people.  But  that  is  a  far-distant  day.  For 
the  present  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  slow  grip 
that  enables  us  to  remain  upright,  standing  or 
sitting,  and  hope  that  the  example  of  cotton 
gloves  and  uniforms  in  Brooklyn  and  the  elegance 
of  the  vocabulary  standard  of  Massachusetts  will 


arouse  the  ambition  of  the  street-car  tyrants  of 
New  York,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the  cowed 
victims  they  transport  and  throw  off  their  cars. 

In  Front  of  and  Behind  the  Counters 
The  grace  of  tact  is  a  gift  that  oils  the  whole 
machinery  of  life  for  the  possessor,  and  all  those 
who  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  her  influ- 
ence. Nowhere  does  this  grace  count  for  more 
than  among  the  poor,  whether  they  are  dependent 
or  independent.  Among  the  sufferers  because  of 
the  tactless  are  the  saleswomen  in  our  large  stores. 
We  have  passed  the  period  when  reports  are 
made  to  organizations  of  an  exchange  of  the  time 
of  day  with  a  saleswoman  as  an  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian virtue  and  forbearance.  That  Christian  for- 
bearance is  a  virtue  greatly  and  often  taxed  when 
shopping,  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  sales- 
women, and  their  failure  to  recognize  and  act 
upon  their  obligations  to  their  employers,  even  in 
establishments  maintained  up  to  and  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  the  treatment  of  em- 
ployees, is  too  true. 

The  saleswomen  who 'are  businesslike,  and 
best  serve  the  interests  of  employers  and  custom- 
ers, resent  the  intrusion  of  sympathy  and  per- 
sonal interest.  The  woman  who  shows  her 
interest  in  the  saleswoman  with  whom  she  is 
dealing  by  being  businesslike,  avoiding  giving 
unnecessary  trouble,  knowing  her  own  mind,  is 
the  one  who  is  the  true  sympathizer  with  labor. 
A  woman  need  not  ask  a  girl  whether  she  is 
well  treated.  By  using  her  eyes,  after  she  has 
made  herself  familiar  with  the  law  governing  the 
mercantile  employers,  she  can  see  whether  there 
are  seats;  whether  the  girls  carry  themselves 
with  an  air  of  self-respect,  or  whether  they  cringe 
before  the  floorwalker.  The  question  of  sanita- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  investigation  of  those 
who  know  something  of  it,  and  are  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Consumers'  League,  or  like  organiza- 
tions, wearing  the  badge  the  employers  recognize 
as  the  one  representing  a  body  of  women  who 
act  intelligently,  not  sentimentally ;  who  realize 
that  the  ideal  lies  always  just  beyond.  In  a  store 
in  Brooklyn  recently,  where  the  conditions  are 
not  ideal,  but  come  within  the  measure  of  the  law, 
a  number  of  women  stood  on  a  warm  Saturday 
morning,  some  two  or  three  conscience-stricken 
that  they  shopped  at  all  at  that  hour  on  a  half- 
holiday.  Among  the  group  of  waiting  buyers  was 
a  fussy-looking  woman  who  leaned  forward  and 
said  to  a  saleswoman,  •«  I'm  so  glad  you  have  a 
half-holiday  I"  The  girl  herself  saw  how  ill-timed 
and  out  of  place  the  remark  was,  when  it  was  within 
ten  minutes  of  the  advertised  closing  time.  She 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  a  ripple  of  a  smile  played 
around  her  mouth  as  she  gave  a  sweeping  glance 
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at  the  rows  of  women  waiting  to  be  served.  She 
passed  around  the  corner  to  a  group  of  other  girls, 
and  called  their  attention  to  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion. When  she  came  back  with  a  box  of  veiling, 
she  put  it  down,  and,  without  looking  at  any  one, 
said,  "  If  the  angels  wear  veils,  I  hope  I  shall 
always  be  out  of  a  job.1'  The  sarcasm  was  lost 
on  the  woman  who  drew  out  the  remark,  but  it 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  a  Consumers' 
League  who  heard  it.  It  is  a  fair  exposition  of 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  girl  in  the  relation  she 
bears  to  the  woman  she  serves. 

The  Government's  Aid  to  Housekeepers 
References  have  been  made  in  this  column  fre- 
quently as  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  both 
the  farmer  and  the  housekeeper.  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  29,  on  "  Souring  of  Milk,"  is  a  simple, 
direct  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  milk,  devoid  of 
technical  terms  that  confuse  the  lay  mind.  The 
gist  of  the  treatise  is  cleanliness,  but  it  convey  s 
to  the  housekeeper  much  information  that  will 
not  only  show  her  how  to  decide  on  the  quality 
of  the  milk  she  buys  for  her  family,  but  what 
should  be  her  standard  of  care  for  the  milk  before 
and  after  it  comes  into  the  house.  The  treatise 
disposes  of  some  popular  errors  as  to  the  dangers 
that  threaten  the  user  of  milk,  and  as  to  the 
causes  of  milk  souring,  and  the  other  changes 
that  make  it  a  dangerous  food  supply. 

Another  bulletin  issued  by  the  Government 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  34,  "  Meats :  Composition  and 
Cooking,"  by  Charles  D.  Woods.  Like  the  bul- 
letin on  milk,  the  author  puts  clearly  and  simply 
before  the  reader  the  values  of  meats  in  produc- 
ing energy,  heat,  stimulus,  strength,  and  has  in  a 
few  paragraphs  laid  down  the  principles  in  the 
cooking  of  meats,  so  simply  that  any  woman  who 
can  read  can  comprehend  them.  The  trouble  has 
been  in  the  past  that  the  experts  in  food  investi- 
gations and  cooking  have  used  a  professional 
vocabulary  in  presenting  the  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations. This  vocabulary  was  not  understood 
except  by  the  professional.  Besides,  there  was 
a  mystery  about  the  investigations.  The  ordinary 
housekeeper  felt  that  this  was  holy  ground,  to  be 
trod  only  by  the  high  priest.  But  a  new  impulse 
has  been  given  these  investigations  by  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  Marion  Talbot, 
and  others,  and  the  intelligent  housekeeper  has 
learned  the  few  terms  that  must  be  understood ; 
they  no  longer  are  a  bugaboo  standing  over  the 
kitchen  range  so  that  the  housekeeper  leaves 
it  to  the  management  of  a  woman  who  is  blind  to 
the  dangers  because  of  her  ignorance.  A  ther- 
mometer in  the  kitchen  and  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  it ;  a  pair  of  scales,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  exactness  and  of  the  measuring-cup, 
have  displaced  the  old  haphazard  methods  of 
cooking. 


These  bulletins  cost  only  the  stamp  needed  to 
send  the  request  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Government  has  also  been  maintaining  a 
course  in  domestic  science  which  costs  only  the 
postage-stamps  necessary  to  send  a  request  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  all  the  bulletins 
issued  on  the  sources,  treatment,  and  cooking  of 
food  supplies.  This  work  of  the  Government  is 
due  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  Professor 
W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  this  series  of  bulletins 
for  the  housekeeper  is  No.  23, "  Foods :  Nutritive 
Value  and  Cost,"  by  Professor  Atwater.  The 
housekeeper  has  food  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  dollars  and  cents ;  she  has  dearly  pat  before 
her  the  kinds  of  food  that  make  the  best  returns 
for  the  money  she  expends.  Another  bulletin  is- 
sued by  this  Department  is  "  Suggestions  Regard- 
ing the  Cooking  of  Food,"  by  Edward  Atkinson, 
with  an  introduction  "  Regarding  the  Nutritive 
Value  of  Common  Food  Materials,"  by  Ellen  H. 
Richards.  This  bulletin  is  an  argument  for  and 
an  explanation  of  the  Aladdin  Cooker,  which  has 
simplified  the  housekeeping  of  many  women,  and 
is  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  century  that 
marks  the  progress  of  the  science  of  domestic 
economy.  Housekeeping  under  scientific  direc- 
tion and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  values  of  foods 
requires  no  more  time  than  does  the  housekeep- 
ing which  is  done  merely  to  provide  against 
hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness.  To  so  clothe  a 
family  as  to  protect  the  bodies  of  its  members 
properly,  and  in  the  best  way  to  resist  disease, 
does  not  mean  to  make  them  ugly  or  unattract- 
ive. To  feed  them  so  as  to  repair  the  waste 
of  each  day  and  fortify  them  against  necessary 
and  unnecessary  demands  of  life  does  not  mean 
an  unattractive  table  or  a  limited  supply  of 
foods. 

Science  and  beauty  are  not  antagonistic  terms ; 
in  truth,  they  are'  the  halves  of  a  circle  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  housekeeper. 

A  New  School 
Hampton  Institute  will  open  this  fall  a  school 
of  Domestic  Science.  While  housework  has 
been  taught  at  Hampton,  this  department,  which 
is  in  truth  the  higher  education  for  women,  has 
not  existed  as  a  school.  The  establishment  of 
this  school  will  win  many  friends  for  Hampton, 
and  arouse  the  interest  of  those  who  look 
upon  education  under  and  for  philanthropic 
purposes  as  a  doubtful  good,  because  it  is  so 
rarely  pedagogical,  usually  unscientific.  This 
charge  cannot  be  brought  against  Hampton. 
The  training  of  women  in  the  arts  of  housewifery 
and  home-making  is  meeting  the  greatest  need  of 
American  women  to-day.  To  educate  a  woman 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  any  department  of  domes- 
tic science  or  art  is  to  equip  her  for  a  field  of 
employment  that  is  almost  unoccupied. 
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HE  injunction  trials  last 
week  both  ended  in  decis- 
ions against  the  miners. 
In    Pennsylvania,    how- 
ever, where  the  temporary 
injunction  restraining  the 
miners  from  marching  in 
the  vicinity  of   the   De 
Armitt  mines  was  made  permanent,  the 
court  called  attention  to  the  fact,  noted  in 
these  columns  last  week,  that  such  march- 
ing was  forbidden  only  when  it  had  for 
its   purpose  the  intimidation  of  miners 
still  at  work.     As  intimidation  is  clearly 
unlawful,  the  only  complaint  made  by  con- 
servative labor  sympathizers  against  this 
injunction  is  that  it  suspends  the  ordinary 
processes  of  law  and  substitutes  govern- 
ment by  the  judiciary.     As  the  Springfield 
"  Republican  "  well  says,  if  a  judge  can 
enjoin  a  great  body  of  citizens  from  vio- 
lating certain  laws,  why  may  he  not  en- 
join all  citizens  from  violating  all  laws,  and 
take  the  Government  into  his  own  hands  ? 
In  the   West  Virginia   cases,   however, 
the   miners  had  a  more  serious  griev- 
ance.   About  one  hundred  of  them  were 
arrested  when  endeavoring  to  dissuade 
the  men  employed  in  the  Montana  mine 
from  returning  to  work.    There  had  been 
no  violence,  but    the   deputy  marshals 
naturally  held  that  the  strikers  had  vio- 
lated Judge  Jackson's  sweeping  injunc- 
tion restraining  them  "  from  in  any  man- 
ner interfering "  with  employees4' passing 
to  and  from  their  work."    The  strikers 
made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  Federal 
officers,  but  submitted  quietly  to  arrest. 
Fortunately  for  good  feeling  among  the 
miners,  Judge  Jackson  did  not  preside  at 
the  trial  for  violating  his  injunction,  and 
thus  avoided  the  scandal  of  serving  as 
"  judge,  plaintiff,  party  injured,  and  jury  " 
in  a  case  based  upon  the  observance  of 
his  own  decrees.    His  associate,  Judge 
Goff,  wl*o  gfal  preside,  dt:  ided  that  the 


strikers  were  guilty  of  contempt  of  court, 
since  by  marching  they  gave  a  show  of 
force  that  might  be  construed  as  intimi- 
dation. The  punishment  he  ordered  was 
only  three  days'  imprisonment,  but  the 
principle  was  upheld  that  the  miners 
might  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  for  violating  Judge  Jackson's 
order. 


List  week,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  strike,  definite  steps  were 
taken  looking  toward  a  settlement.  The 
"uniformity  agreement"  proposed  by 
President  De  Armitt  is  nowhere  regarded 
as  such  a  step.  It  was  to  be  binding  only 
when  signed  by  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
operators,  and  yet  at  the  conference  held' 
at  Cleveland  last  week  only  three  of  the 
twenty-five  operators  present  had  signed  it. 
It  was  this  conference  which  took  the  first 
action  expressing  a  determination  that 
the  strike  should  end.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  offering  the  miners  an  advance  of 
ten  cents  a  ton  (sixty-four  cents),  but  stipu- 
lating that  all  present  contracts  entered 
into  on  the  fifty-four-cent  basis  should 
be  performed  by  miners  receiving  that 
rate  of  pay.  In  case  the  miners  refused 
to  accept  these  terms,  it  was  further 
agreed  that  certain  of  the  mines  should 
be  opened  with  non-union  men,  the  own- 
ers of  the  rest  helping  to  defray  the 
exceptional  running  expenses  of  these 
mines.  Senator  Hanna  declined  to  be  a 
party  to  the  latter  portion  of  this  agree- 
ment The  officials  of  the  miners'  uaion 
declined  to  accept  the  proffered  terms, 
and  three  of  the  operators  unofficially 
asked  for  a  conference,  expressing  a  readi- 
ness to  arbitrate.  After  some  negotiations 
a  conference  was  agreed  upon,  but  the 
prospect  of  arbitration  was  very  much 
lessened  by  the  apparent  insistence  of  the 
operators  that  the  men  should  return  to 
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work  at  the  fifty- four-cent  rate  pending  a 
decision  of  tbe  arbitrators,  and  the  insist- 
ence of  the  miners'  union  that  the  old 
sixty-nine-cent  rate  should  be  restored 
while  the  case  was  pending.  The  con- 
ference was  set  for  the  first  part  of  the 
present  week.  The  miners  profess  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  strike  for  a  much 
longer  period.  In  Pittsburg  contributions 
to  aid  them  are  being  systematically  raised. 
As  usual,  the  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light,  and  the  heaviest  contributors  are 
the  brewers.  In  Cincinnati,  however, 
we  are  glad  to  notice  that  a  public  meeting 
has  been  called  at  which  Dr.  David  H. 
Moore,  of  the  Western  "  Christian  Advo- 
cate/' is  to  preside,  and  other  ministers 
with  strong  labor  sympathies  are  to  speak 
for  the  cause  of  the  miners. 


The  Iowa  Republican  Convention  at 
the  time  of  its  assembling  seemed  to  be 
divided  as  to  candidates  and  platform 
between  elements  favoring  and  opposing 
what  are  known  as  the  railway  interests. 
The  most  important  question  to  be  decided 
was  whether  or  not  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, like  the  Democratic,  should  explic- 
itly demand  a  return  to  the  old  law  forbid- 
ding railroads  to  make  contracts  exempt- 
ing themselves  from  damages  for  accidents 
to  their  employees.  The  faction  favored 
by  the  "railway  interests"  wished  to 
avoid  any  declaration  upon  this  question, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Convention  sup- 
ported it  on  tbe  ground  that  a  declaration 
would  create  divisions  in  the  party 
ranks.  Many  of  the  party  managers  took 
a  similar  position,  but  the  popular  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  reform  was  so  strong 
that  a  mild  indorsement  of  it  was  finally 
made  a  part  of  the  platform.  As  to  can- 
didates, the  man  regarded  as  the  favorite 
of  tbe  railroads  led  upon  the  first  ballot, 
but  upon  the  fourth  a  candidate  without 
a  legislative  record,  but  acceptable  to  the 
anti-monopolists,  was  nominated.  On  Na- 
tional issues  the  platform  reaffirmed  the 
St.  Louis  declarations  of  last  year.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  nothing 
whatever  was  said  in  favor  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism.  On  the  contrary,  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  again  and 
again  declared  that  Iowa  Republicanism 
stood  for  the  maintenance  of  "  the  gold 


standard."  The  "  middle-of-the-road  "  or 
anti-fusion  Populists  of  the  same  State 
likewise  held  a  convention  last  week,  and 
nominated  an  independent  ticket  Both 
in  the  platform  adopted  and  in  the  speeches 
made  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  treated 
as  a  minor  measure,  which  could  accom- 
plish nothing  except  a  slight  increase  of 
the  currency  and  corresponding  rise  of 
prices.  The  platform  declared  in  favor 
of  the  public  employment  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  public  ownership  of  monop- 
olized industries,  and  direct  legislation. 

The  discussion  of  President  Andrews's 
resignation  has  continued  to  gather  in 
volume  and  gain  in  seriousness.  In  the 
academic  world,  we  believe,  no  note  of 
dissent  has  yet  been  heard  from  the 
position  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
Brown  Faculty  who  protested  againit  the 
action  of  the  Trustees.  The  "  Yale  Re- 
view "  feels  keenly  the  blow  that  has  been 
given  to  the  authority  of  university  teach- 
ers of  political  science.  "The  evil  of 
such  a  course,"  it  says,  "  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  fact  that  it  would  discour- 
age first-rate  men  from  aspiring  to  a  uni- 
versity career.  .  .  .  Utterances,  especially 
on  questions  of  the  day,  made  by  scholars 
would  be  universally  suspected  of  being, 
not  the  real  opinion  of  an  honest  and 
intelligent  thinker,  but  tbe  cautious  deliv- 
erance of  a  toady."  Harvard  publishes 
no  journal  in  which  the  collective  senti- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  Faculty  would 
naturally  be  expressed,  but  Professor 
Royce  writes  to  the  Boston  "  Transcript " 
a  letter  that  fairly  rings  with  righteous 
indignation.  Professor  Royce  does  not 
maintain  that  no  limit  should  be  set  to 
a  professor's  liberty  of  teaching,  but  the 
declaration  of  the  Trustees'  committee  at 
Brown,  that  President  Andrews  should 
be  silenced  because  of  the  harm  he  did  to 
the  cash-box  of  the  University,  is  resented 
as  "  an  insult  to  every  academic  teacher 
in  the  country."  "  The  committee,"  says 
Professor  Royce,  "have  announced  a 
principle  which,  if  accepted,  would  render 
the  whole  struggle  for  academic  health 
and  honesty  and  influence  a  vain  dream 
and  a  bad  one."  The  alumni  of  Brown 
are  generally  taking  this  view,  and  nearly 
all  realize  the  harm  done  to  their  college. 
At  a  meeting  of  Brown  alumni  at  Chicago 
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a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimously  indorsed.  One 
of  the  recent  classes  has  taken  collective 
action  in  support  of  President  Andrews, 
and  a  memorial  asking  the  Trustees  to 
reconsider  their  apparent  position  is 
being  circulated  among  all  the* alumni. 
Meanwhile  President  Andrews  has  tenta- 
tively accepted  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  University — a  scheme 
of  university  extension  work  through  cor- 
respondence which  shall  direct  students  in 
their  reading  on  special  themes. 


Doubt  as  to  the  future  and  suspicion 
as  to  the  past  continue  to  envelop  the 
question  whether  the  Dingley  Bill  levies 
a  ten  per  cent,  additional  tax  upon  foreign 
goods  shipped  "  in  bond  "  through  Can- 
ada into  this  country.  If  this  tax  is 
levied,  it  is,  of  course,  prohibitory,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  can  no  longer  com- 
pete with  our  own  transcontinental  lines  in 
shipping  imports  from  the  Pacific  to  our 
North  Central  and  New  England  States. 
The  clause  which  seems  to  prohibit  such 
competition  declares  that  the  discriminat- 
ing duty  shall  apply  to  goods  "  which, 
being  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
any  foreign  country  not  contiguous  to  the 
United  States,  shall  come  into  the  United 
States  from  a  contiguous  country."  If 
Congress  had  intended  to  deny  to  Ameri- 
can shippers  the  right  to  import  goods 
over  Canadian  railways,  it  could  not  have 
worded  a  clause  better  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  But — and  here  lies  the  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  matter — Congress 
had  no  such  conscious  intention.  As 
the  Dingley  Bill  passed  the  House  it  con- 
tained no  such  clause,  and  it  contained 
nothing  of  the  sort  when  it  passed  the 
Senate.  The  clause  to  prevent  competi- 
tion with  our  Pacific  roads  was  quietly 
inserted  in  the  Conference  Committee, 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  it  when  the 
bill  was  reported  back  to  the  two  houses 
for  formal  acceptance.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Member  after  member  of  the  Conference 
Committee  denies  all  knowledge  of  the 
introduction  of  this  clause ;  Mr.  Reed  and 
Mr.  Dingley  say  they  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  everybody  believes  them  because  their 
State  is  one  of  those  most  injured  by  the 
clause.  One  or  two  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  likewise  deny  all  knowl- 


edge of  it,  and  no  one  as  yet  admits  that 
his  hand  served  as  catspaw  for  our  Pacific 
railroad  monopolies.  The  situation  is 
scandalous  in  a  high  degree,  and  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Attorney-General 
McKenna  has  a  right  to  declare  the  clause 
inoperative  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
never  intended  to  accept  it,  he  is  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  his  indisposition  to 
permit  trickery  to  succeed.  The  fact 
that  Canada  may  retaliate  and  prevent 
importations  through  New  England  is  the 
least  important  consideration.  If  we  are 
going  to  protect  particular  railroads,  it 
should  be  done  in  the  open. 

Last  week  the  price  of  silver  fell  to  52 
cents  an  ounce,  or  40  cents  for  the  bullion 
in  a  silver  dollar.  This  price  is  less  than 
half  that  of  seven  years  ago,  when  the 
United  States  was  converting  into  cur- 
rency about  $50,000,000  worth  of  silver 
a  year,  and  India  and  Japan  were  coining 
about  $30,000,000  more.  Now  the  market 
value  of  the  silver  product  of  the  whole 
world  is  barely  $80,000,000.  This  de- 
cline in  the  relative  value  of  silver  has 
taken  place  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in 
the  relative  supply  of  gold,  thus  com- 
pletely destroying  the  monometaliist  po- 
sition that  silver  has  fallen  because  of 
the  increase  in  its  production,  and  estab- 
lishing the  bimetallist  position  that  it  has 
fallen  entirely  through  the  decrease  in 
the  currency  demand.  This  decline  in 
price  of  course  affects  the  bullion  value 
of  all  the  silver  in  the  world,  though  the 
great  bulk  of  it  was  mined  when  silver 
was  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.30  an 
ounce.  The  silver  currency  of  the  world, 
the  bullion  value  of  which  was  reckoned 
at  about  $3,000,000,000  seven  years  ago, 
is  now  worth  as  bullion  less  than  $1,500,- 
000,000.  In  India  the  effects  of  the  fall 
have  been  peculiarly  severe,  for  the  Hindus 
have  for  generations  put  their  savings 
into  hoards  of  silver.  Indian  officials  re- 
port to-day  that  the  inability  of  the  natives 
to  sell  their  silver  at  anything  like  the 
old  price  adds  greatly  to  the  distress 
caused  by  the  present  famine.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  native  stores  are  not  in  ru- 
pees, but  in  silver  ornaments,  and  the 
value  of  these  in  rupees  is  but  little  more 
than  one-half  what  it  was  when  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed  in  June,  1893.    In  the 
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United  States,  France,  and  other  countries 
on  a  mixed  standard,  the  silver  currency, 
being  insufficient  to  supply  the  currency 
needs,  is  of  course  on  a  par  with  gold — 
the  value  of  both  being  determined  by 
the  supply  and  demand  for  currency.  In 
Mexico,  however,  where  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  has  been  continued,  the 
value  of  silver  coins  has  fallen  with  that 
of  silver  bullion.  This  has,  of  course, 
led  to  a  great  rise  in  prices,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  during  the  last 
year  upon  articles  exported  to  or  imported 
from  gold-using  countries.  The  natural 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  stimulate  exports 
and  check  imports.  In  domestic  trade 
prices  change  more  slowly,  but  have  risen 
very  much.  The  marvelous  increase  in 
the  receipts  of  Mexican  railroads,  reported 
recently  in  these  columns,  was,  of  course, 
measured  in  silver  currency. 

Again  last  week  there  was  a  new  high 
record  for  wheat  as  well  as  a  new  low 
record  for  silver.  The  price  of  cash  wheat 
in  New  York  advanced  to  $1.11  abushel, 
and  September  wheat  (wheat  delivered  in 
September)  to  $1.05}£.  Such  an  up- 
ward price  movement  has  not  occurred 
for  six  years.  While  the  advance  is 
welcomed  as  promising  a  relief  from 
"  hard  times,"  the  words  of  a  contempo- 
rary should  be  borne  in  mind :  "  Under 
excitement  the  advance  may  be  carried 
too  far  and  be  overdone ;  if  so,  the  result 
would  work  harm  to  all  interests  affected. 
We  have  a  large  crop  to  sell.  Piling  it 
up  in  sight  would  be  an  unsafe  experi- 
ment— one  we  have  tried  several  times  in 
the  past,  and  lost  money  at  it  every  time." 
The  piling  up  does  not  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether true,  however,  of  last  week,  as  its 
wheat  exports  were  the  largest  for  four 
years.  Adverse  reports  from  the  North- 
west started  lower  quotations  for  railway 
stocks,  the  loss  being  about  seventy- 
five  cents  a  share.  According  to  the 
"Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle," 
during  the  first  half  of  1897  there  was 
a  decline  of  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  in  railway  gross  earnings  and  an 
increase  of  nearly  six  per  cent  in  net. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  improve- 
ment in  the  railway  situation  has  had  ap- 
parent proof  in  the  enlargement  of  divi- 
dend distribution.    The  Canadian  Pacific 


has  increased  its  semi-annual  dividend 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent ;  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Pittsburg  has 
declared  a  dividend  on  its  preferred  stock 
for  the  first  time  since  1893 ;  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Danville  has  begun  pay- 
ments. General  prices  were  higher  last 
week,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  wool, 
print-cloths,  and  petroleum,  which  are  un- 
changed, and  cotton  and  coffee,  which  are 
lower. 


The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  has  made 
General  Azcarraga,  who,  as  we  have  be- 
fore noted,  was  appointed  to  hold  Sefior 
Canovas's  place  temporarily,  Prime  Min- 
ister by  regular  appointment  General 
Azcarraga  was  Minister  of  War  under 
Canovas,  and  represents  the  hitter's  pol- 
icy. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he 
will  continue  to  carry  on  that  policy, 
which  is,  as  relates  to  Cuba,  marked  by 
the  fixed  intention  of  conquering  the  in- 
surgents. After  the  assassination  of  Sefior 
Canovas  there  was  a  general  hope  among 
Spanish  Liberals  that  Sagasta  might  be 
called  to  the  Premiership,  but  no  move 
has  been  made  in  that  direction.  It  is 
well  known  that  Sagasta  has  earnestly 
advocated  a  policy  of  conciliation  with 
Cuba,  and  of  home  rule  for  the  Cubans. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  making  such  a  pol- 
icy practical  is  that  the  Cuban  insurgents 
show  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  ac- 
cept anything  but  complete  and  absolute 
independence.  The  same  difficulty  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  much-talked  of  friendly 
interference  by  the  United  States  with 
Spain.  There  is  at  present  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  the  Cuban  lead- 
ers will  even  consider  anything  short  of 
complete  freedom  from  Spanish  rale; 
any  form  of  local  autonomy  which  can  be 
suggested  would,  they  say,  be  easily  per- 
verted by  Spain  in  actual  practice,  and  of 
Spanish  promises  Cuba  in  the  past  has 
had  much  experience.  Many  friends  of 
Spain  hoped  that  General  Campos  would 
be  made  Prime  Minister ;  and  that  not  so 
much  because  he  represents  a  clear  and 
distinct  policy  as  because  his  personal 
character  and  fairness  of  mind  and  tem- 
perament would  make  him  a  trusted  polit- 
ical leader.  But  General  Campos  has 
just  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  no  foundation  for  the  be- 
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lief  that  he  would  be  willing  to  form  a 
new  Cabinet  in  place  of  Sagasta ;  and  if 
the  Ministry  about  to  be  instituted  under 
the  leadership  of  Azcarraga  should  prove 
a  failure,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  to  Sagasta  that  Spain  must  look  as  the 
Conservative  leader.  On  Friday  of  last 
week  the  assassin  of  Canovas,  the  An- 
archist Anglolillo — at  first  called  Golli — 
was  executed.  The  promptness  of  Span- 
ish law  in  dealing  with  such  offenses  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  his  execution  took 
place  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  date 
of  the  murder. 


Several  news  items  of  considerable  im- 
portance have  come  from  South  America 
lately.  In  Brazil  the  embers  of  rebellion, 
which  are  periodically  reported  to  be 
extinguished,  are  as  often  rekindled.  A 
leader  called  familiarly  "  Antonio  the 
Counselor  "  has  rallied  several  thousand 
extreme  anti-Government  fanatics  near 
Canudos ;  they  have  defeated  the  regular 
troops  in  one  battle,  and  an  army  of  some 
size  has  been  sent  against  them  by 
President  Moraes.  Outbreaks  also  occur 
from  month  to  month  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  along  the  border  of 
Uruguay.  What  with  monarchists,  fanat- 
ics, financial  difficulties,  and  a  President 
in  wretched  health,  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
is  much  to  be  commiserated.  Meanwhile 
the  so-called  Greater  Republic — the  union 
of  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua — 
is  threatened  with  disunion,  as  the  three 
States  have  become  involved  in  a  ridiculous 
quarrel  about  the  reception  of  the  United 
States  Minister,  Captain  Merry.  It  seems 
that  while  Nicaragua  finds  him  acceptable, 
the  other  two  countries,  without  any  seri- 
ous reason  being  given,  declare  him  non 
grata  ;  the  probability  that  on  this  purely 
personal  question  the  Union  will  be 
broken  into  pieces  shows  how  much  sta- 
bility there  has  been  in  it  No  wonder  that 
Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  have  declined 
to  enter  the  Union  1  From  Peru  the 
news  comes  that  the  coinage  of  silver  has 
been  temporarily  suspended,  and  that  the 
establishing  of  the  gold  standard  is  under 
discussion.  In  both  Argentina  and  Ven- 
ezuela Presidential  campaigns  are  in 
progress,  and  in  both  countries  the  con- 
servative candidate  seems  to  feel  confident 
of  election ;  in  Argentina  the  main  issue 


has  been  that  of  financial  reform  and 
economy.  In  Uruguay  war  is  still  going 
on  in  a  feeble  kind  of  way.  In  Chili  a 
struggle  exists  between  President  Erra- 
zuriz  and  Congress  over  the  question 
whether  the  latter  shall  have  the  power 
to  force  the  President  to  disrniss  his 
Cabinet  and  forai  a  new  one — in  other 
words,  whether  the  Cabinet  shall  hold 
office  under  the  same  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  Great  Britain,  or  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  a  purely  personal  one. 
In  Ecuador  Alfaro  continues  to  hold 
power,  and  is  making  a  bitter  attack  on 
ecclesiasticism ;  the  conservatives,  his 
enemies,  rely  strongly  upon  Church  influ- 
ence to  aid  them  in  ous  ing  Alfaro. 

$ 
Although  Lord  Roberts,  the  famous 
British  General,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India,  has  stated  his  belief  that  the  war. 
with  the  tribesmen  will  soon  be  brought 
to  a  close — and  that,  too,  by  native  troops 
— the  situation  still  remains  serious.  About 
thirty-five  thousand  British  troops  have 
been  massed  on  the  border  under  the 
command  of  General  Blood.  A  state 
of  war  exists  through  the  Swat  Valley, 
and  the  most  dangerous  source  of  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  the 
several  tribes  of  the  Afridis  have  risen ; 
these  tribes  have  usually  been  friendly, 
and  they  aided  the  British  during  the  last 
Afghan  war  by  guarding  the  Khyber 
Pass.  Our  readers  know  (from  Kipling's 
stories  if  from  no  other  source)  that  the 
fierce  tribes  between  Afghanistan  and 
Peshawur  are  constantly  breaking  out  in 
small  insurrections.  The  present  war  is 
of  consequence  because  there  has  been 
concerted  action  among  them,  and  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, very  likely  prompted  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  has  bad  a  hand  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  Afridis  alone  are  said  to  be 
able  to  muster  twenty-five  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  When  Great  Britain  undertook 
to  hold  permanently  the  border  line  of 
Chitral,  she  knew  that  a  warfare  of  this 
kind  would  be  constantly  threatened.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  she  advanced  to 
this  line  for  the  purpose  of  surveys. 

There  have  been,  of  late,  no  further 
open  proofs  in  the  southern  part  of  India 
and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  disaffection 
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which  undoubtedly  exists.  That  is  to  say, 
there  have  been  remonstrances  and 
grumbling,  but  no  outbreaks.  Some  one 
lately  summed  up  the  situation,  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny, 
by  saying  that  in  1857  there  was  silence 
and  murder,  to-day  there  is  bluster  and 
obedience.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  vast  problems  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  India, 
which  Great  Britain  must  sooner  or  later 
take  up  in  earnest.  The  taxes  are  enor- 
mous in  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  race  and  caste  questions 
are  constantly  giving  trouble  ;  the  cost  of 
administration  is  excessive;  the  natives 
have  practically  no  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  no  share  in  the 
offices  and  patronage,  and  they  are  natu- 
rally more  and  more  dissatisfied ;  mean- 
while, to  cope  with  famine  and  plague  is 
taxing  to  the  utmost  the  skill  and  strength 
of  the  Indian  Government. 


Some  recent  statistics  throw  light  on  the 
actual  condition  of  things;  thus,  while 
the  average  income  of  a  unit  of  popula- 
tion in  England  is  $2 10,  in  India  it  is  $10: 
the  average  income  of  the  Indian  native 
agricultural  laborer  is  $32,  while  even  in 
Russia  the  peasant  has  an  average  income 
of  $50 ;  it  is  estimated  that  $15  is  neces- 
sary in  India  to  merely  support  life  in 
one  person,  but  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  the  actual  income  per  capita  is  as 
low  as  $1 1 — so  that  the  peasant  is  spoken 
of  as  having  a  minus  income.  Add  to 
these  facts  the  knowledge  that  in  India 
the  average  of  life  is  twenty-three  £nd  a 
half  years  as  against  forty  years  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  from  fever  and  starvation  alone 
in  the  seven  years  ending  in  1888, 4,349,- 
922  deaths  took  place — nearly  as  many 
as  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
wars  of  a  hundred  years ;  that  in  India  86 
per  cent,  of  the  people  work  on  the  land, 
while  in  England  only  14.6  are  so  engaged ; 
and  that  the  total  Government  expendi- 
ture for  India  is  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  the  entire  annual  land  rent — and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  problems  relating 
to  Great  Britain's  vast  and  unwieldy  de- 
pendency are  not  to  be  settled  by  tempo- 
rary expedients,  nor  are  they  such  as  will 
disappear  of  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  statesmanship. 


That  precious  social  institution  in 
Europe  called  a  morganatic  marriage  has 
just  received  its  presumable  death-blow. 
This  has  come  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  venerable  King  of  Saxony,  dean 
of  all  the  sovereigns  comprised  in  the 
Federation  which  forms  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  President  of  a  specially  organ- 
ized tribunal  consisting  of  the  most  em- 
inent judges.  "  Ex-AttacW,"  writing  in 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  informs  us 
that,  according  to  the  decision  of  this 
court  (the  decrees  of  which,  by  previous 
arrangement,  are  binding  upon  all  the 
States  of  the  Empire)  in  the  Lippe-Det- 
mold  controversy,  morganatic  unions  on 
the  part  of  parents  or  of  more  remote  an- 
cestors are  no  longer  to  constitute  any 
bar  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Will- 
iam II.  excited  this  controversy  hoping 
for  very  different  results.  Some  time  since 
he  induced  the  reigning  prince  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  (who  was  in  poor  physical  and 
mental  health,  and  had  no  heir  but  his 
insane  brother)  to  draw  up  a  will,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  regency  of  the  throne 
during  its  occupancy  by  the  lunatic  prince 
was  to  be  vested,  not  in  the  nearest  agnate 
relative,  namely,  Count  Ernest  of  Lippe, 
but  in  a  much  more  remote  kinsman, 
Prince  Adolphus  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 
The  last  named  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
Emperor.  William  II.  also  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  expression  in  the  will  of  a 
hope  that  the  regency  should  be  only 
preparatory  to  the  succession  of  Prince 
Adolphus  to  the  throne. 


When  the  old  prince  died,  Prince  Adol- 
phus at  once  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  Emperor  took  care  that  the 
principality  was  occupied  by  such  a  strong 
detachment  of  Prussian  troops  as  to  quell 
resistance  by  the  indignant  people.  Count 
Ernest,  as  the  nearest  surviving  kinsman, 
arrived  to  attend  the  funeral,  but  Prince 
Adolphus  had  the  doors  of  the  palace 
closed  to  him.  The  President  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  principality,  however,  re- 
quested Count  Ernest  to  walk  at  the  head 
of  the  representatives  from  that  body  at 
the  funeral.  The  legislature  then  warmly 
indorsed  Count  Ernest's  right  to  the 
throne ;  the  municipality  of  Detmold  did 
the  same,  and  so  did  all  the  non-Prussian 
States  of  the  German  Empire.    The  Em- 
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peror  and  his  brother-in-law,  however, 
contested  this,  claiming  that  Count  Ernest, 
his  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews,  were  de- 
barred, being  descended  from  a  great- 
great-grandfather  who  had  contracted  a 
morganatic  alliance  with  a  non-princely 
ancestress,  and  that  the  more  distantly 
related  family  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  must 
take  their  place  in  the  succession.  Even 
if  that  were  admitted,  the  "Tribune's" 
correspondent  points  out,  Prince  Adol- 
phus  is  merely  the  youngest  of  five  sons 
of  the  reigning  prince  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe.  The  South  German  newspapers 
took  up  the  affair,  and  declared  that  if 
such  things  were  tolerated  none  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Federation  would 
be  safe  from  analogous  encroachments. 
Such  a  hue  and  cry  was  made  that  finally 
the  Kaiser  submitted  the  question  to  the 
tribunal  described  above.  The  verdict 
was  entirely  in  favor  of  Count  Ernest,  and 
morganatic  marriages  have  now  become 
identical  with  ordinary  marriages,  at  least 
so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  recounts  in  glowing 
terms  the  success  of  the  borough  of  Shore- 
ditch  in  utilizing  the  dust  of  its  streets  to 
furnish  electricity  to  its  people.  Five 
years  ago  the  borough — which  is  part  of 
London — obtained  the  right  to  furnish 
electricity  both  for  public  and  private 
purposes,  and  determined  to  combine  this 
function  with  the  burning  of  the  waste 
from  the  streets.  It  economically  estab- 
lished its  "  Combined  Electricity  and  Dust- 
Destruction  Undertaking"  in  the  same 
building  with  its  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  central  library  and  museum,  thus 
reducing  the  outlay  of  capital.  The  dust 
is  collected  in  carts — almost  sixty  tons  a 
day — and  by  means  of  elevators  emptied 
into  bins  from  which  the  furnaces  are  fed. 
As  dust  and  refuse  will  not  burn  as  coal 
burns,  electric  fans  are  used  to  keep  a 
strong  current  of  air  circulating  through 
the  novel  fuel.  Lord  Kelvin,  the  first  of 
English  scientists,  says,  in  extolling  the 
Shoreditch  experiment,  that  from  five  to 
ten  tons  of  dust  are  equal  to  one  ton  of 
good  steam  coal.  The  dust  burning  under 
the  boilers  produces  steam,  and  the  steam 
is  used  to  drive  a  great  high-tension  en- 
gine producing  electricity.     The  clerk  of 


the  borough  calculates  that,  in  view  of 
the  large  sum  formerly  paid  for  carrying 
the  dust  away  on  barges,  and  the  saving 
of  fuel  for  the  baths  and  wash-houses, 
the  net  profits  of  the  undertaking  will  be 
quite  large  upon  the  investment.  "  Every 
day,"  says  the  "Post's"*  correspondent, 
"  visitors  come  from  the  most  remote  local 
bodies,  and  depart  determined  to  do  like- 
wise." This  electric-lighting  station  sup- 
plies the  light  for  the  streets  and  several 
of  the  public  buildings,  ventilates  the 
sewers,  furnishes  electric  motor  power  to 
cabinetmakers,  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Electric  Cab  Company,  and 
provides  workingmen's  dwellings  with 
penny-in-the-slot  meters,  so  that  the 
poorest  may  have  an  eight-candle-power 
light  for  six  hours  for  two  cents.  Al- 
together the  experiment  furnishes  a  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  various  branches  of  public  work 
may  be  co-ordinated  so  as  to  promote  the 
public  welfare. 


This  week  witnesses  the  closing  of  the 
Vacation  Schools  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New  York. 
When  these  schools  were  opened,  the  idea 
met  violent  opposition  from  many  quar- 
ters. Now,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  season, 
the  Association  not  only  finds  this  de- 
partment of  its  work  indorsed  by  public 
sentiment,  but  has  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  Board  of  Education  will  at  least 
seriously  consider  adopting  the  work  next 
year.  These  schools  have  shown  their 
popularity  by  the  attendance.  Every 
school  opened  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  With  the  wisdom  born  of 
knowledge  of  the  civic  conditions  govern- 
ing New  York,  this  year  civic  work  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  form  of  object- 
lessons.  In  one  school  a  School  City  has 
been  formed.  This  School  City  govern- 
ment is  modeled  after  that  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  Every  department  is  repre- 
sented. The  officers  who  are  elected  in 
the  greater  municipality  are  elected  in  the 
School  City,  and  the  officers  whom  the 
head  of  the  Greater  New  York  would 
appoint  to  office  are  appointed.  The  most 
popular  department  of  the  School  City,  and 
that  which  has  done  the  greatest  amount  of 
work,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
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has  been  the  Street-Cleaning  Department. 
Manual  training  and  some  work  in  prac- 
tical mathematics  have  made  up  the  regu- 
lar school  work  aside  from  this  civic  work, 
which  is,  of  course,  as  yet  largely  experi- 
mental. Molding,  drawing,  sewing  for 
boys  and  girls,  story-telling,  with  the  story 
retold  in  text  or  in  picture — these  have 
been  the  principal  things  attempted  by 
these  pupils.  The  sessions  are  but  three 
hours,  from  nine  until  twelve.  Some  of 
the  work  placed  on  exhibition  is  astonish- 
ing when  one  realizes  that  six  weeks  was 
the  term  of  the  Vacation  Schools.  Mayor 
Strong  opened  the  final  exercises  at 
one  of  these  Vacation  Schools  with  a 
speech,  part  of  which  was  addressed  to 
the  larger  audience  that  would  read  it  in 
the  next  morning's  papers.  He  pledged 
himself  to  the  idea  of  the  Vacation 
Schools  and  their  adoption  by  the  city. 
Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  taken  part  in  the  exercises  at 
different  schools,  and  all  have  expressed 
themselves  favorably  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Vacation  Schools  and  their  relation 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  Brooklyn 
has  had  one  Vacation  School,  established 
and  maintained,  as  the  New  York  schools 
have  been,  by  private  subscription.  This 
school  would  doubtless  be  accepted  as  a 
model  by  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  teachers  of  drawing  and  model- 
ing have  been  art  students  and  art  teach- 
ers wholly.  The  sewing  teachers  have 
been  graduates  of  the  domestic  art  de- 
partments of  established  institutions  of 
manual  training.  The  boys  have  been 
taught,  in  addition  to  sewing,  drawing, 
the  use  of  color  and  of  clay,  carpentery, 
cobbling,  cane-seating  of  chairs,  and 
basket-work.  The  boys  have  mended 
their  own  shoes  and  those  of  their  families, 
and  have  made  leather  belts.  Patriotism 
has  been  taught  in  the  songs,  the  saluting 
of  the  flag,  and  in  the  addresses  to  which 
the  children  have  listened.  The  Vacation 
Schools  represent  a  progressive  idea  in 
its  first  stages. 

$ 

The  passion  for  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  the  working  people  which  character- 
izes our  day  receives  striking  expression 
in  the  series  of  articles  by  Walter  A. 
Wyckoff,  of  Princeton,  now  appearing  in 
"Scribner's   Magazine."     A    few    years 


ago  Mr.  Wyckoff,  nettled  by  the  charge 
that  his  conceptions  of  workingmen  were 
mere  theories,  entered  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor,  determined  to  know  the 
lives  of  workmen  at  first  hand  and  from 
their  side.  The  graphic  but  never  over- 
colored  articles  in  "Scribner's"  were 
written  during  his  years  of  wandering  as  a 
casual  workman.  The  current  issue  gives 
his  experiences  as  a  day  laborer  at  West 
Point.  The  first  paragraph  of  it  brings 
out,  in  a  way  to  be  remembered,  a  socio- 
logical truth  continually  ignored,  not  only 
by  newspaper  statisticians,  but  even  by 
professional  sociologists.  At  the  end  of 
five  days'  work  clearing  off  the  debris  of 
an  old  building,  "No.  6  was  paid  the 
five  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  which 
were  due  him.  ...  I  had  calculated 
upon  a  balance  far  in  excess  of  that ;  for 
when  I  went  to  work  on  Tuesday  five 
full  working  days  were  before  me,  and  at 
a  wage  of  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  they 
were  to  yield  an  income  of  eight  dollars. 
My  reckoning  left  out  the  chance  of  rain. 
For  three  days  passing  showers  drove  us 
to  cover,  and  the  '  called  time '  was  as 
closely  noted  by  the  boss  as  it  is  by  the 
referee  in  a  football  game."  Princeton 
students  are  not  likely  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Wyckoff  the  assumption  that  workmen 
are  paid  for  every  hour  in  the  day,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  flagrant  but  only  less 
frequent  assumption  that  they  are  paid 
for  eveiy  day  in  the  year.  His  articles, 
however,  are  the  furthest  removed  from 
statistical.  They  picture  the  life  and 
conversation  and  spirit  of  the  unskilled 
workmen  about  him.  Only  toward  the 
close  of  the  article  does  Mr.  Wyckoff  give 
his  own  philosophical  observations,  and 
when  he  gives  them  we  feel  that  here  is  a 
man  who  speaks  with  authority,  and  not 
as  the  bookish  writers  on  sociology. 
What  could  be  better  than  the  following : 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply 
to  our  labor  with  the  same  freedom  as  to  other 
merchandise.  We  are  human  beings,  and  some 
of  us  have  social  ties  which  bricks  and  iron  hare 
not,  and  we  do  not  therefore  move  to  favorable 
markets  with  the  same  ease  and  certain  :j  as 
these.  Besides,  we  are  ignorant  men,  and  behind 
what  we  have  to  sell  is  no  trained  intelligence,  or 
a  knowledge  of  prices  and  of  the  best  means  of 
reaching  the  best  markets.  And  then  we  are 
poor  men,  who  must  sell  when  we  find  a  pur 
chaser,  for  no  "  reserve  price  "  is  possible  to  os. 

The  publishers  of  "  Scribner's "  and 
the   Faculty  at  Princeton  are   alike  to 
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be    congratulated    upon   Mr.   WyckofFs 
work. 


The  Lambeth  Encyclical 

"  To  the  Faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  Greet- 
ing." The  interest  which  all  Christian 
people  take  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  the  "  Archbishops, 
Bishops  Metropolitan,  and  other  Bishops 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England  "  is 
fraternally  recognized  by  these  words  of 
salutation,  with  which  the  announcement 
of  the  result  of  the  proceedings  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large 
in  an  Encyclical  Letter,  signed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops 
of  Gloucester  and  Winchester.  Such  are 
the  learning,  the  character,  and  the  social 
standing  of  the  men  composing  these 
decennial  conferences  at  Lambeth,  the 
fourth  of  which  has  now  risen,  after  oc- 
cupying the  entire  month  of  July  with  its 
deliberations,  that  the  utterances  of  no 
Christian  council  are  awaited  with  more 
respectful  interest. 

That  it  sits  behind  closed  doors,  unlike 
other  Protestant  assemblies,  deprives  the 
general  public  of  what  it  is  keenly  inter- 
ested to  know — the  opposing  views  through 
debate  of  which  a  unanimity  is  reached 
in  which  all  appearance  of  divergent 
opinions  is  smoothed  out  in  the  published 
result.  As  compared  with  assemblies 
where  discussions  are  public,  in  which 
leaders  of  opinion  stand  for  various  views 
of  important  questions,  the  total  impres- 
sion is  like  that  of  a  level  or  gently  undu- 
lating country  rather  than  of  one  impress- 
ively diversified  by  highland  and  lowland. 
With  the  suppression  of  all  eccentric  or 
unbalanced  utterances  goes  also,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  voices  of  some  lonely  pro- 
phetic souls,  and  in  the  silence  of  indi- 
viduals it  is  less  easy  to  discern  the  for- 
ward reaching  of  thought  and  the  trend 
of  advancing  opinion  from  period  to 
period. 

Some  details  of  the  Encyclical  will  be 
found  in  our  Religious  World  columns.  Of 
especial  note  is  what  concerns  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church,  the  only  point  in 
which  any  change  is  proposed.  Speaking 
here  only  of  what  concerns  all  Christian 


people,  we  note  with  especial  satisfaction 
the  testimony  borne  for  the  critical  study 
of  the  Bible.  That  this  be  carried  on  by 
competent  scholars  is  declared  "  essential 
to  the  maintenance  in  the  Church  of  a 
healthy  faith."  It  is  admitted  that  this 
study  has  its  peril.  For  its  safeguard  we 
are  pointed  to  "  that  deep  reverence  which 
never  fails  to  accompany  real  faith.  The 
central  object  of  Christian  faith  must 
always  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self." Let  the  Bible  only  be  studied  in 
that  spirit  which  reveres  Jesus  as  Lord, 
and  its  power  over  the  soul  "  will  never 
really  be  affected  by  any  critical  study 
whatever." 

As  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the 
Chicago-Lambeth  propositions  having 
failed  to  obtain  favorable  response  from 
any  quarter,  a  policy  of  active  waiting  for 
further  developments  is  recommended : 

That  every  opportunity  be  taken  to  emphasize 
the  divine  purpose  of  visible  unity  amongst 
Christians  as  a  fact  of  revelation.  We  recom- 
mend that  committees  of  Bishops  be  appointed 
everywhere  to  watch  for  and  originate  opportuni- 
ties of  united  prayer  and  mutual  conference 
between  representatives  of  different  Christian 
bodies,  and  to  give  counsel  where  counsel  may  be 
asked — these  committees  to  report  to  the  next 
Lambeth  Conference  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  matter. 

Meanwhile  correspondence  is  to  be 
opened  with  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
with  a  view  to  clearer  understanding  and 
closer  relations.  And  as  to  missionary 
fields  the  Letter  says  : 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  in  the 
foreign  mission  field,  where  signal  spiritual  bless- 
ings have  attended  the  labors  of  missionaries  not 
connected  with  our  communion,  a  special  obliga- 
tion has  arisen  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out compromise  of  principle,  whatever  tends  to 
prevent  the  due  growth  and  manifestation  of  that 
«'  unity  of  the  spirit  "  which  should  ever  mark  the 
Church  of  Christ 

This  statement  should  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  some  offensive  cases  of  intrusion 
into  the  field  of  other  churches. 

This  great  international  parliament  of 
English-speaking  Christians,  with  others 
of  the  same  kind,  is  of  more  than  a  relig- 
ious significance.  While  statesmen  are 
dreaming  of  Anglo-Saxon  federation, 
churchmen  are  working  toward  it,  and  in 
their  international  councils  have  given 
partial  embodiment  to  the  idea.  What- 
ever temporary  impediments  beset  politi- 
cal attempts  for  a  closer  union  of  the  kin- 
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drcd  peoples,  one  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  settled.  Their  allied  churches  have 
become  sufficient  sponsors  for  their  per- 
petual peace. 


Ministerial  Problems 

II. — Study  and  Reading 

1.  How  much  time  should  a  minister  spend 
daily  in  his  study  ? 

2.  What  lines  of  study  should  he  pursue  ? 

3.  When  there  are  so  many  books  coming  out 
constantly  that  one  has  neither  time  to  read  nor 
money  to  buy  them,  what  principle  shbuld  guide 
one  in  the  selection  and  reading  of  books  ? 

4.  Another  problem  is  presented  by  the  multi- 
tude of  magazines  and  newspapers.  I  have  cut 
down  my  list  as  low  as  I  can,  yet  if  I  should  read 
the  major  contents  of  all  the  periodicals  I  get,  I 
could  do  little  else.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  that  too 
much  time — time  that  perhaps  should  be  spent 
on  current  standard  books—  could  be  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  periodicals  contain  such  ex- 
cellent matter  that  there  is  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion to  read  all.  How  much  time  should  be 
given  to  this  class  of  reading  ? 

The  minister  should  distinguish  care- 
fully between  reading  and  study.  Many 
ministers  give  too  much  time  to  reading 
and  too  little  to  study.  Reading  interests, 
entertains,  and  may  inform  and  equip,  but 
it  does  not  make  strong.  On  the  con- 
trary, much  magazine  and  newspaper 
reading  is  liable  to  enervate. 

By  study  we  mean  taking  some  theme 
and  pursuing  it  regularly,  carefully,  sys- 
tematically, until  a  conclusion  is  reached 
and  formulated.  No  man  studies  unless 
he  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  on  the 
subject  of  his  study.  No  man  studies 
unless,  as  the  result,  of  his  study,  he 
reaches  some  conclusion,  even  though  it 
be  the  conclusion  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  reached.  The  minister  should  lay  out 
for  himself  some  course  or  courses  of 
study,  and  pursue  them  with  as  much 
inflexibility  as  if  he  were  at  a  university 
or  a  theological  seminary.  He  should 
take  up,  for  instance,  a  book  of  the  Bible, 
say  Job  or  Galatians,  and  study  it  until 
he  has  become  something  of  a  master 
in  it;  or  some  problem  in  theology,  as, 
Who  is  Christ  ?  and  study  that  until  he 
is  able  to  formulate  to  himself  a  definite 
theory  of  Christ  and  his  place  in  the 
world's  history ;  or  some  practical  prob- 
lem, such  as  Socialism  and  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  Socialism,  pursuing  it 


until  he  can  answer  definitely  to  himself 
such  questions  as  these :  What  is  Social- 
ism? What  is  there  good  in  it?  What 
is  there  evil  in  it?  How  does  it  stand 
related  to  Christianity  ?  In  what  respects 
are  they  parallel?  In  what  respects 
antagonistic  ?  When  these  conclusions 
are  reached,  they  should  berwritten  down 
in  some  note-book,  or  engraved  in  the 
memory,  and  so  fixed  as  a  part  of  the  ma- 
terial of  knowledge  and  a  vantage-ground 
of  position  for  the  minister's  future  work. 
If  he  has  not  time  both  for  reading  and 
for  pursuing  such  a  course  or  courses  as 
these,  let  him  sacrifice  the  reading,  not 
the  study. 

Most  ministers  will  do  well  to  take  one 
such  course  at  a  time,  and  probably  not 
more  than  one,  lightening  their  study  by 
their  reading.  This  reading  also  should 
not  be  desultory.  At  least,  it  is  well  for 
the  minister  to  fix  some  theme  or  themes 
upon  which  his  reading  for  the  time  may 
be  concentrated.  Thus,  if  he  is  study- 
ing one  of  Paul's  Epistles,  let  him  take, 
for  his  reading,  books  which  will  give  him 
light  on  the  life  of  the  Roman  world  in 
the  age  of  Paul ;  if  he  is  studying  Job,  let 
him  take  books  which  will  give  him  light 
on  the  great  epics  of  other  literatures. 
Thus  the  results  of  his  reading  will  classify 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  results 
of  his  study,  and  he  will  get  a  maximum 
of  product  for  the  time  employed. 

The  minister's  main  work  in  his  study 
should  not  be  given  to  the  mere  prepara- 
tion of  sermons;  it  should  be  given  to 
enrichment  of  his  mind.  If  two  ministers 
start  together,  graduates  of  a  theological 
seminary,  and  one  gives  his  mornings  to 
writing  sermons,  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
he  will  have,  let  us  say,  five  hundred 
sermons,  but  he  will  know  very  little  more 
than  when  he  graduated  from  the  semi- 
nary. If  the  other  gives  the  main  hours 
in  his  study  to  the  systematic  and  thorough 
pursuit  of  courses  which  enlarge  his 
intellectual  equipment ;  if  he  gives  one 
year  to  the  study  of  Biblical  criticism, 
another  to  the  study  of  sociological  prob-  * 
lems,  a  third  to  the  study  of  theological 
problems,  and  writes  or  speaks  his  sermons 
out  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  treas- 
ures which  he  is  constantly  increasing,  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  he  will  have  prac- 
tically no  sermons  he  will  wish  to  preach 
again,  for  he  will  have  outgrown  them, 
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but  he  will  be  ten  years  wiser  and  stronger 
than  his  companion. 

In  reading — not  in  study — be  governed 
by  two  principles :  first,  read  what  inter- 
ests you,  not  what  you  think  .ought  to 
interest  you  (often  die  reverse  principle 
applies  in  selecting  a  theme  for  study) ; 
second,  read  what  your  congregation 
are  not  reading.  The  results  of  your 
reading  will  come  out  in  your  preach- 
ing. If  you  are  reading  what  they  are 
reading,  they  will  have  gotten  your 
thoughts  before  you  give  them;  if  you 
are  reading  what  they  are  not  reading, 
the  product  of  your  thinking  will  be 
to  them  original.  Some  little  reading  of 
what  the  congregation  are  familiar  with 
may  be  desirable  for  social  purposes; 
very  little  is  desirable  for  pulpit  prepara- 
tion. 

As  to  the  lines  of  study,  they  are  rings, 
not  straight,  and  they  all  circle  about  two 
centers — the  Bible  and  human  nature.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  cure 
sick  men  and  feed  hungry  men.  He 
must,  therefore,  know  human  nature,  that 
he  may  know  what  its  hunger  is  and  wjiat 
its  disease.  Of  course  his  parish  is  the 
great  book  in  which  to  study  this  theme, 
but  the  great  masters  in  literature  are 
also  to  be  studied  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  he  must  not  only  know  human  nature  ; 
he  must  know  what  is  the  medicine  for  its 
disease  and  the  food  for  its  hunger.  This 
he  will  find,  not  exclusively,  indeed,  in  the 
Bible,  but  in  the  Bible  as  nowhere  else. 
His  second  circle  of  studies,  therefore, 
will  be  devoted  to  an  understanding  of 
the  Bible — its  real,  its  deep,  its  spiritual 
meaning.  As  Shakespeare  is  an  interpret- 
er of  human  nature,  and  the  true  student 
of  Shakespeare  studies  human  nature  as 
interpreted  by  the  great  dramatist,  so  the 
Bible  is  an  interpreter  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  laws  of  life,  and  the  true  student 
of  the  Bible  seeks  to  understand,  not 
merely  such  questions  as  the  date  and 
authorship  of  its  various  books,  and  the 
grammatical  and  philological  laws  govern- 
ing its  language  but  its  interpretation  of 
spiritual  life,  its  answer  to  the  three  great 
questions,  Who  is  God  ?  What  am  I  ?  and 
How  can  I  live  the  life  of  God  in  this 
world  of  men  ?  The  minister  who  looks 
most  to  the  Bible  for  his  answer  to  these 
questions — not  to  commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  but  to  the  Bible  itself— will  be  the 


most  original  and  the  most  effective 
preacher.  It  is  in  this  book  that  all  the 
great  preachers,  from  Augustine  to 
Phillips  Brooks,  have  found  their  chief 
resource. 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit 

The  World  of  Divine  Chance 

Nothing  in  human  experience  is  more 
significant  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
gradual  transformation  of  things,  persons, 
and  experiences  at  first  slighted  or  passed 
by  as  common  and  uninteresting  into 
things,  persons,  and  experiences  noble  and 
inspiring.  The  young  world  dreamed  of 
its  Christ  as  coming  in  majesty  of  form 
and  clothed  with  all  the  visible  signs  of 
sovereignty ;  but  the  Christ  came  in  guise 
so  humble  and  in  conditions  so  obscure 
that  only  they  discerned  the  divinity  who 
had  caught  at  the  great  truth  that  in  the 
human  the  divine  is  veiled  and  hidden. 
The  young  soul,  ardent,  generous,  and 
aspiring,  dreams  of  the  great  tasks  and 
the  noble  opportunities  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  or  on  some  splendid  stage;  and 
finds,  years  after,  that  the  task  was  close 
at  hand,  and  garbed  so  meanly  that  it 
seemed  but  another  of  the  weary  common- 
places of  daily  life,  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was,  at  the  moment  it  presented 
itself,  only  a  homely  and  familiar  chance 
to  work.  The  man  of  experience  learns 
to  judge  nothing  by  its  outward  show ; 
he  has  seen  the  bravest  promise  of  great- 
ness turn  to  bitter  disappointment,  and  he 
has  seen  the  poor,  shabby  door  swing 
open  upon  a  noble  career  and  a  rich  and 
bountiful  life. 

No  stories  are  so  enchanting  to  the 
young  imagination,  dreaming  of  things  to 
come,  as  those  which  narrate  the  swift 
or  slow  advancement  to  fortune,  position, 
and  reputation  from  meager  and  unprom- 
ising beginnings.  Every  man  who,  un- 
aided by  family  influence  or  fortune, 
makes  his  way  to  the  front  by  honorable 
industry  and  well-directed  ability,  is  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  youth ;  a  hero  who 
has  sustained  the  test  of  manhood,  met 
the  conditions  of  worthy  success,  and 
passed  victoriously  the  obstacles  which 
lie  in  every  path  to  fortune.  Whenever 
such  a  man  tells  the  story  of  his  success. 
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he  reveals  the  qualities  which  have  brought 
him  influence,  reputation,  and  prosperity, 
and  demonstrates  again  the  familiar  truth 
that  a  man's  fate  lies  in  his  character  and 
not  in  his  conditions ;  that  heroic  resolve, 
unshakable  purpose,  and  courageous  de- 
votion are  not  at  the  mercy  of  accident 
and  the  caprice  of  circumstances,  but 
work  their  way  and  their  will  to  the  vic- 
torious end.  When  the  story  of  such  a 
life  is  told,  the  eternal  romance  of  all 
noble  striving  pervades  it ;  that  romance 
which  shines  upon  the  world  in  the  eyes 
of  each  succeeding  generation  of  youth, 
and  which  draws  every  ardent  spirit  with 
irresistible  insistence.  For  the  promise 
of  life,  intelligently  understood,  is  never 
broken  to  those  who  are  willing  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  its  fulfillment;  it  is 
broken  only  to  those  who  misread  it  or 
who  fail  to  stand  the  tests  which  it  im- 
poses. The  romance  of  the  successful 
career  lies  in  the  contrast  between  its 
meager  promise  and  its  noble  achieve- 
ment ;  between  the  materials  with  which 
it  had  to  deal  and  the  imperishable  uses 
to  which  those  materials  have  been  put. 

The  old  stories  which,  like  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Tales,"  dealt  with  magical 
forms  and  magical  effects  wrought  by 
the  swiftest  means,  have  not  only  en- 
chanted the  children  of  the  world,  but 
have  crudely  illustrated  the  truth  that 
man  is  greater  than  his  conditions  and 
has  a  magical  power  of  transforming 
them.  For  the  secret  of  magic  lies  in 
the  disparity  of  the  means  used  and  the 
ends  attained.  Investigation  of  universal 
elements  has  released  more  genii  than 
ancient  magicians  ever  set  free,  and 
modern  study  of  nature  has  made  the  old 
wonder  tales,  which  were  fashioned  in  the 
world's  childhood,  tame  and  commonplace. 
But  the  magic  used  by  intelligence  in 
dealing  with  things  is  not  so  impressive 
as  the  magic  with  which  intelligence 
transforms  conditions  in  the  working  out 
of  human  lives.  The  story  of  such  a 
career  as  Edison's  is  more  wonderful  than 
the  story  of  his  discoveries  and  inventions, 
although  the  latter  are  an  authentic 
modern  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment  ; 
while  the  career  of  Lincoln,  when  one 
compares  the  poverty  of  his  youth  with 
the  majesty  of  his  service  to  the  race  and 
the  splendor  of  his  world-wide  fame,  is 


more  marvelous  than  any  tale  of  magic 
ever  recited  to  eager  listeners  in  Bagdad 
or  Damascus. 

So  manifold  is  opportunity,  so  open  is 
the  road  of  the  higher  success  to  ability, 
industry,  and  character,  that  human  life 
may    be   fairly    described    as  a  divine 
chance  to  do  and  to  be  that  which  lies  in 
the  imagination  of  youth.     God  does  not 
deceive  the  fresh,  instinctive  faith  of  child- 
hood ;  life  does  not  lie  to  those  who  trust 
its  promises.     It  is  commonplace   only 
to  those  whose  natures,  tastes,  and  aims 
are  commonplace.     To  those  who  have 
eyes  for  what  Carlyle  so  well  called  "the 
open  secret,"  life  is  often  severe,  painful, 
and  even  tragical  in  its  happenings ;  but 
it  is  never  less  than  great,  and  that  it 
shall  be  great  in  its  ultimate  possibilities 
is  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  it     If 
the  world  was  fashioned  by  intelligence 
and  the  conditions  of  life  were  divinely 
ordered,  the  element  of  magic,  of  chance 
in  the  noble  sense,  ought  to  play  through 
human  experience  ;  doors  ought  to  open 
on  all  sides ;  paths  ought  to  lead  from  all 
points.     So  Edison  finds  his  way  from 
the  selling  of  newspapers  to  the  study  of 
the    most    wonderful    and    elusive    of 
natural  forces,  Lincoln  rises  out  of  the 
hard  surroundings  of  the  old  frontier  life 
to  one  of  the  loftiest  places  to  which  the 
foot  of  modern  man  has  climbed,  and  the 
peasant  boy  goes  from  the  dull  village 
life  to  that  watching  of  morning  skies 
which  left  its  imperishable  record  on  the 
canvases  which  bear  the  name  of  Corot. 
It  is  a  veritable  magical  world  in  which 
we  live,  because  such  tremendous  conse- 
quences are  folded  up  in  such  apparently 
unimportant  acts,  such  wonderful  growths 
are  hidden  in  such  tiny  and  insignificant 
seeds,  such  splendid  opportunities  con- 
stantly present  themselves  in  garbs  so 
mean.    The  real  value  of  things  lies  in 
their  spiritual  possibilities,  and  these  pos- 
sibilities are  hidden  even  from  the  wise 
and  prudent.      The  children   are,  after 
all,  wiser  than  their  elders,  because  they 
are  willing  to  take  God  at  his  word  and 
accept  the  world  as  something  magical 
and  divine — a  true  wonderland   of  the 
soul,  in  which  all  manner  of  transforma- 
tions of  the  ignoble  into  the  noble  and  of 
the  humble  into  the  great  are  constantly 
taking  place. 
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There  is  something  square-set  about  a 
Briton  and  about  a  British  assemblage.  There 
is  a  general  sense  of  heavy  jaw,  big  bones, 
solid  settling  down  in  chairs,  firm  planting  of 
firm  feet  on  floor,  and  an  absence  of  flutter 
and  frills.  The  impression  is  one  of  direct- 
ness, simplicity,  genuineness ;  it  is  a  grateful 
impression.  Just  as  in  this  city  of  Toronto  brick 
almost  entirely  replaces  wood  in  building,  and 
there  are  few  excrescences  in  the  admirably 
simple  architecture,  so,  in  a  Torontonian  as 
in  every  British  assemblage,  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  one  is  the  solidity  and  simplic- 
ity in  the  people's  appearance  and  manner. 

All  this  is  pleasant  enough  and  character- 
istic enough,  and  we  like  to  meet  it  and  greet 
it.  However,  in  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
now  in  progress  the  two  most  prominent  mem- 
bers have  not  only  these  Anglo-Saxon  dis- 
tinctions, but  also  more  than  a  suspicion  of 
Gallic  vivacity.  In  looking  upon  the  faces 
of  Lords  Kelvin  and  Lister  one  feels  that,  as 
their  discoveries  have  been  for  all  men  and 
for  all  the  world,  so  their  appearance  seems 
not  so  much  that  of  a  particular  people  as  a 
more  world-wide  type.  Lord  Kelvin  is  an 
Irish-Scotchman,  and  when  he  opens  his 
mouth  it  is  the  quaint,  canny  Scot  who 
speaks.  Lord  Lister  is  an  Englishman,  and 
recalls  portraits  of  Benjamin  Jowett — but 
Jowett's  was  a  head  which  might  have  be- 
longed anywhere.  Without  taking  into  ac- 
count, hbwever,  all  the  emphasis  which,  in 
speech,  Lord  Kelvin  gives  to  the  Scot,  and 
which  Lord  Lister  gives  to  the  Englishman, 
it  would  be  difficult  at  first  to  pronounce  upon 
their  nationality,  whether  Scotch,  English, 
American,  French,  German.  They  have  an 
appearance  and  manner  uniting  Anglo-Teu- 
ton solidity  and  simplicity  with  a  dash  of 
Latin  alertness  and  agility.  This  was  evident 
to-day  at  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  when  both  scientists  received  LL.D. 
degrees.  It  was  noticed  also  last  night  at 
the  reception  given  by  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Aberdeen  at  the  Parliamentary  Buildings, 
when  the  venerable  men  took  their  places  on 
the  dais  with  the  Viceregal  party  in  front 
of  the  throne.  In  showy  uniforms,  orders, 
sashes,  robes,  evidences  of  militarism,  power, 
and  administration  were  everywhere  present, 
but  everywhere  as  well  a  mightier  force  in  the 
unshowiness  of  the  modest  men  who  are 
kings  and  princes  in  a  greater  than  any  merely 
political  domain. 

A  noticeable  feature  about  the  two  best 
known  of  these  potentates  is  their  gentleness 
of  voice.     Even  when  speaking  scornfully,  as 


Lord  Kelvin  did  in  a  lecture  this  morning 
about  the  British  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, causticity  seemed  doubly  effective  be- 
cause of  a  gentle,  whimsical  way  of  putting 
things,  because  of  a  kindly  sympathetic  eye  in 
no  fine  frenzy  rolling,  because  of  expressive, 
un-pump-handle  gestures,  above  all  because 
of  an  unshrill  voice.  The  seats  were  fully 
filled,  and  men,  young  and  old,  occupied  all 
the  aisles  and  doorways ;  they  even  sat  about 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  lecturer's  desk, 
like  so  many  Pauls  at  the  feet  of  a  Gamaliel. 

Lord  Lister's  voice  was  even  more  impress- 
ive in  restfulness.  At  the  Convocation  this 
afternoon  he  said  quietly :  "  I  cannot  consider 
myself  worthy  to  unloose  the  shoes  of  men 
like  Lord  Kelvin."  There  was  noihing  forced 
or  theatrical  about  the  tone ;  there  was  instead 
a  calm  assurance  as  from  lifelong  conviction, 
though  from  one  whose  discoveries  have  bene- 
fited mankind  more  than  those  of  a  Kelvin. 
We  could  survive  without  the  cable,  but  thou- 
sands would  die,  and  die  horribly,  but  for 
antisepsis.  1 1  was  undoubtedly  the  wonderful 
and  unimpaired  mental  absorption  and  crea- 
tion to  which  Lord  Lister  referred  in  the  case 
of  his  great  colleague ;  at  all  events,  it  was 
the  splendid  and  sincere  tribute  of  one  old 
man  of  science  to  another.  Ripe  in  years  and 
honors,  it  seems  as  if  they  might  soon  be 
making  the  journey  to  the  Beyond.  Their 
words  had  the  ring  of  a  Morituri  Salutamus. 

There  is  no  more  inspiring  presence  at 
Toronto  than  Lord  Lister's.  His  face  is  a 
beacon-light,  but  it  is  a  benison  too.  Its  in- 
telligence is  that  of  the  keen  specialist, 
and  of  the  man  of  general  culture  too; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  he  allows  no  day  to  pass 
without  a  dip  into  his  favorite  Greek  trage- 
dians. More  than  this,  however,  his  is  a  face 
of  happiness — of  that  deep  and  just  sort 
which  ought  to  come  to  one  who  said  to-day : 
"  Scientific  investigation  has  always  been  to 
me  an  unmixed  joy,  and  when  I  see  the 
results  work  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the 
joy  is  increased  a  thousandfold."' 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  eminent  men 
whose  lectures  are  eagerly  heard.  Yesterday, 
in  the  Economics  and  Statistics  section,  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  the  historian 
and,  statesman,  spoke  on  the  difficulties  of 
labor  problems,  and  also  on  municipal  govern- 
ment. His  incisive  manner  as  well  as  his 
incisive  words  impressed  all.  No  one  of  us 
will  henceforth  take  up  "  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  or  "  The  American  Commonwealth  n 
without  calling  to  the  mind's  eye  the  quick, 
quite  American  looking  and  acting  English- 
man, whose  white  hair    and    beard    seem 
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almost  misplaced,  so  piercing  is  his  eye,  so 
youthful  his  energy,  so  vital  and  virile  the 
mental  atmosphere  with  which  we  were 
speedily  enveloped.  Here  again  the  Latin 
and  the  Saxon  seem  to  meet.  The  utter- 
ances of  no  Englishman  command  greater 
respect  with  us  than  do  those  of  Mr.  Bryce ; 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  him  the  present  is 
never  lost  in  the  past;  on  the  contrary,  "  His- 
tory is  but  past  politics,  and  is  of  little  avail 
except  it  bear  on  actual  conditions." 

Night  before  last  the  opening  address  was 
delivered  by  Sir  John  Evans,  who  succeeds 
Lord  Lister  as  President  of  the  Association. 
Sir  John  is  an  interesting  character,  for  he  is 
what  might  be  called  a  self-made  scientist. 
Lord  Kelvin,  for  instance,  has  always  been — 
as  he  himself  said  in  a  reminiscent  mood 
to-day — "  a  university  child.  I  was  born  in 
College  Square,  Belfast;  I  early  went  to 
Glasgow  and  lived  in  my  father's  house  as  a 
university  child.  I  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge,  and  my  continued  connection  with 
my  college  there  proves  that  I  am  congeni- 
tally  a  child  of  universities.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  colleague  of  my  father,  a  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  am  still  a  Professor  there."  On 
the  other  hand,  Sir  John  Evans  never  had 
a  university  training.  He  became  a  paper- 
manufacturer,  but  his  strong  bent  for  archae- 
ological research  early  manifested  itself,  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  he  emancipated  himself 
from  commerce  in  order  to  give  his  whole 
time  and  thought  to  science.  In  telling  us 
to-day  about  this  he  struck  an  answering  chord 
in  the  heart  of  many  another  hearer  who  may 
have  chafed  at  bread-and-butterism  in  his 
chosen  path. 

Other  famous  men  are  here — Professor 
Ramsay,  the  chemist;  Sir  George  Turner, 
the  anthropologist;  Sir  George  Robertson, 
the  intrepid  defender  of  Chitral ;  Dr.  Keltie, 
the  geographer ;  Mr.  Selous,  the  African  ex- 
plorer ;  Professor  Mi  all,  he  of  the  delightful 
"  Round  the  Year;"  and,  among  many  other 
well-known  names,ourown  Presidents  Harper, 
Patton,  and  Stanley  Hall;  Professors  New- 
comb,  Remsen,  Sumner,  Osbora,  Hadley, 
Lowell,  atfd  Todd.  Despite  Dingleyism  and 
all  its  works,  men  from  the  States  have  had  a 
special  welcome,  and  an  LL.D.  was  ready  wait- 
ing for  Professor  Gibbs  to-day,  along  with 
those  for  Lords  Kelvin,  Lister,  and  Rayleigh, 
Sir  John  Evans,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  Premier  of  Ontario. 

This  letter  is  far  removed  from  a  con- 
ventional report ;  these  words  record  impres- 
sions of  men,  not  of  their  discussions.  S  uffice 
it  to  say  that  there  were  few  even  of  extremely 
technical  discussions  in  which  one  did  not 
find  something  of  interest  The  greater  the 
man,  the  simpler  seems  his  lecture,  the  more 


easily  comprehended  even  by  the  veriest 
tyro.  On  every  hand  are  scholars  whose  un- 
assumingness  gives  no  indication  that  they 
bear  famous  names.  With  the  honesty  and 
earnestness  of  painstaking  seekers  after  truth, 
they  would  convey  the  feeling  that  they  are 
only  just  beginning  to  find  out  about  things. 
The  architectural  and  landscape  environ- 
ment of  Toronto  University  counts  for  much. 
Here  we  are  in  a  practical,  every-day  town 
(one  of  the  most  exemplary  municipalities  on 
this  continent,  by  the  way),  and  yet  in  the 
midst  there  is  an  oasis  of  wide  green  lawn 
bordered  and  intersected  by  superb  shrubbery 
and  trees,  out  of  which  tower  admirable  aca- 
demic buildings  here  and  there.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  singularly  complete.  All 
information  has  been  quickly  accessible  and 
courteously  given.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
and  post  offices  have  been  established ;  a  great 
hall  has  been  devoted  to  lunch,  and  one  is 
taken  back  to  such  commons  as  exist  at 
Harvard  and  Oxford.  The  last-named  place 
comes  to  mind  more  than  once  in  strofliog 
across  the  exquisite  turf  here. 

E.  F.  B. 
Toronto,  August  20. 

.    ft 

The  Spectator 

"  And  this,"  said  the  hostess  of  the  Spec- 
tator, who  had  been  showing  him  the  sights 
of  her  fair  inland  city,  "is  our  Home  for 
the  Friendless."  The  carriage  turned  into 
an  elm-shaded  drive  winding  through  park- 
like grounds.  On  the  arch  of  the  gateway 
the  Spectator  had  noted  the  name  given 
with  so  much  pride.  What  a  sad  assemblage 
it  must  be,  mused  the  Spectator,  if  that  name 
is  not  a  misnomer !  He  wondered  if  the  name 
had  become  as  nothing  to  the  inmates — if 
they  were  content  to  be  classified  as  friendless 
— to  be  called  so  by  their  benefactors.  If 
friendless  before  coming  there,  had  they  not 
ceased  to  be  such  ?  Was  it  kind,  that  con- 
stant reminder  of  bitter  experience  ? 

ft 
It  was  indeed  a  home  of  which  its  founders 
might  be  proud — an  old  Colonial  mansion 
crowning  a  woodland  height,  the  extensive 
additions  made  to  the  original  building 
detracting  nothing  from  its  homelike  appear- 
ance. It  did  not  have  an  institutional  air.  The 
broad  piazzas  were  really  gay  with  groups  of 
old  ladies  chatting  over  their  knitting  and 
sewing,  old  men  playing  checkers,  a  con- 
siderable company  of  both  sexes  gathered 
around  the  reader  of  a  newspaper — a  retired 
preacher  evidently,  his  pulpit  that  sheltered 
chair.  In  the  upper  windows  and  baloooies 
the  feeble  could  be  seen  pillowed  in  *$0J 
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chairs,  white-capped  nurses  in  attendance. 
Several  carriages  were  drawn  up  near  the 
house,  waiting  their  turn  to  pass  into  the 
j>orte-coch}re  and  be  filled  with  old  folks  for 
a  morning  drive. 


"  This  is  Board  day,"  said  the  Spectator's 
escort,  who  was  one  of  the  Managers.  "  Dur- 
ing the  meeting  our  carriages  are  at  the 
service  of  the  family.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  sweet  to 
know  that  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  have  but 
a  small  income  or  none  at  all,  there  is  for  us 
such  a  sure  haven  of  refuge  ?  Our  old  folks 
need  not  be  lonely  here,  and  they  can  be  as 
secluded  as  they  please. .  .  .  Are  they  happy? 
Well,  yes,  as  a  rule — that  is,  happier  than 
they  would  be  elsewhere.  ...  It  takes  a  world 
of  tact  to  preserve  harmony.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  matron ;  and  we  have  the 
ideal  matron.  She  knows  how  to  oil  the  ma- 
chinery, how  to  regulate  the  difficult  cases. 
For  a  study  of  the  unique  in  individuality — 
the  misfits  of  family  life,  and  that  largely  in 
the  line  of  saints — this,  before  all  others,  is 
the  place." 


"  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families,"  the 
Spectator  was  repeating  to  himself.  Did  it 
mean  that  the  solitary  old  man  or  woman  would 
be  happier  in  a  family  where  he  or  she  alone 
was  the  aged  one,  or  that  it  was  the  divine  intent 
that  the  aged  should  be  gathered  into  families 
by  themselves,  old  age  the  common  bond — 
a  kingdom  of  the  aged,  where  youth  and  vigor 
did  not  dominate,  where  the  will  of  the  aged 
had  precedence  ?  "  Old  age  is  loneliness,"  he 
had  been  taught  to  believe  by  the  aged  them- 
selves, and  by  those  who  were  far  from  friend- 
less. Really,  there  was  nothing  depressing 
in  the  Spectator's  first  impression  of  his  first 
visit  to  a  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  that  of 
those  designated  friendless  as  well. 


"  Verily,"  pondered  the  Spectator,  following 
the  cheery  matron  through  the  house,  his 
escort  having  joined  the  Managers  in  com- 
mittee, "when  all  this  befalleth  the  friendless 
in  their  old  age,  then  that  word  friendless  hath 
gone  astray  from  its  meaning."  The  house 
had  a  large  library ;  and  the  books  had  not 
been  in  the  main  selected  for  the  old  folks, 
but  had  been  chosen  by  them — an  odd  collec- 
tion, interesting  the  Spectator  greatly,  con- 
vincing him  that  the  literary  taste  of  the  aged 
is  not  generally  understood  by  those  who 
would  provide  for  it.  There  were  no  long 
tables  in  the  pleasant  dining-room,  the  chapel 
had  an  abundance  of  easy  chairs  and  couches, 
each  inmate  a  separate  room ;  each  room  was 
a  home  by  itself —a  castle.     The  rooms  were 


furnished  largely  by  the  inmates,  and  with 
their  own  belongings — the  pictures  on  the 
walls  revealing  much.  Surely  nothing  was 
lacking  that  Christian  friendliness  could  be- 
stow. The  social  life,  the  Spectator  was  glad 
to  hear,  had  special  consideration,  lectures, 
concerts,  and  even  dances  being  given  for  the 
inmates,  and  picnics  of  various  kinds  during 
the  summer. 


"A  prevailing  misconception  concerning 
Homes  like  this,"  said  the  matron,  "  is  that 
they  are  intended  for  the  aged  who  can  pay 
nothing,  as  well  as  for  those  who  can  pay 
the  life  admission,  if  not  something  besides. 
The  majority  have  been  sent  here  by  friends 
— relatives  usually — often  children,  who  have 
paid  the  life  admission  in  full,  at  least  The 
expenses  of  the  institution  are  barely  met, 
liberal  as  are  the  donations,  and  watchful  as 
is  the  Finance  Committee  of  expenditures. 
We  cannot  open  our  doors  in  pity  as  often 
as  we  must  close  them  because  of  limita- 
tions. Applicants  are  first  admitted  upon  six 
months'  probation,  during  which  three  dollars 
a  week  is  charged  for  board.  Our  list  of  ap- 
plicants for  probation  is  always  a  long  one, 
and  vacancies  do  not  occur  so  frequently  by 
death  as  you  would  suppose,  release  from 
anxiety  prolonging  the  life  of  those  who  come 
here.  Our  terms  for  life  admission  are  the 
same  as  in  most  homes  for  the  aged — $250 
for  those  between  sixty-five  and  seventy; 
$200  between  seventy  and  seventy-five; 
$100  over  seventy-five.  The  payment  cov- 
ers all  necessary  expenses  for  the  rest  of  the 
lifetime,  and  includes  funeral  and  burial. 
Any  property  owned  by  the  applicant  must 
be  deeded  to  the  Horn*  before  admission  is 
granted.  Whatever  falls  to  the  inmate  af- 
terwards by  legacy  or  otherwise  belongs  to 
the  Home.  The  small  sum  which  gives  so 
much  in  return  when  invested  in  a  life  ad- 
mission would  produce  almost  nothing  in  an 
annuity.  The  most  of  our  inmates  have  turned 
over  to  the  Home  a  small  amount  of  securi- 
ties upon  which  they  receive  interest,  giving 
them  a  little  spending  money.  Some  earn  a 
small  income.  One  old  gentleman  is  writiog 
a  series  of  sermons  which  he  delights  in  be- 
lieving will  yet  place  the  institution  on  a 
sound  financial  basis." 


The  Spectator  was  naturally  interested  to 
know  something  of  the  past  history  of  lives 
anchored  at  last  in  snug  harbor,  after  long 
and  perilous  voyage.  There  were  several 
clergymen  and  their  wives  in  the  family — ben- 
eficiaries of  former  congregations;  a  teacher 
or  two;  a  preponderance  of  widows  and 
spinsters \  and,  most  interesting  to  the  Spec* 
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tator,  an  old  beau  of  fashionable  life — a 
stranded  pleasure-craft,  declared  to  be  the 
life  of  the  house — his  idealization  of  his  sur- 
roundings an  unfailing  entertainment.  His 
only  grievance  was  the  name  of  what  he  called 
his  "hermitage,"  his  retreat  for  declining 
years ;  against  that  name  he  made  unceasing 
protest.  Why  should  he  be  branded  as 
friendless,  when  friends  had  placed  him  there, 
friends  visited  him  there,  and  he  had 
made  friends  there  dear  as  any  he  had  ever 
known?  Why  should  he  be  forced  into 
evasive  explanations  in  giving  his  address — 
mistaken  as  a  species  of  pauper  by  the  gen- 
erality of  the  community,  who  were  misled  by 
the  name  on  the  gateway  ? 


It  was  a  surprise  to  the  Spectator  to  find  an 
old  friend  of  his  mother's  in  the  house,  a 
woman  who  had  seen — but  after  talking  with 
her  a  while  he  could  not  say,  better  days. 
The  deaf  old  gentlewoman  was  eager  to  tell 
him  how  she  happened  to  be  there,  how  con- 
tented she  was,  with  little  to  trouble  her  any 
more.  She  had  lost  everything,  save  barely 
enough  to  pay  the  life  admission,  and  she 
was  seventy-five.  She  had  turned  over  a 
mortgage  on  a  California  fruit  farm  ;  it  might 
be  worthless,  it  might  be  valuable  some  day 
— she  didn't  know,  she  didn't  care — she  had 
found  a  haven  of  peace.  .  .  .  "Living  with 
relatives  who  meant  to  be  kind  was  wearing 
me  out — them  too,  perhaps.  Somehow  I 
couldn't  find  my  place  in  their  world,  and  they 
didn't  understand  mine.  I  was  one  too  many 
in  the  house — couldn't  help  seeing  the  long 
strain  on  their  patience ;  and  then  I  had  to 
be  alone  so  much ;  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
young  folks  must  live  their  life — it's  right 
they  should."  .  .  .  Had  the  Spectator  ever 
thought  how  much  the  bicycle  had  added  to 
the  loneliness  of  the  aged  ?  How  much  they 
sit  alone  into  the  late  twilight  seeing  the  world 
flyjpast — a  world  of  enjoyment  which  they  may 
never  enter?  How  can  they  help  wishing 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  wheel  something 
might  be  provided  for  them !  .  .  .  And  the 
cooped-up,  crowded  flats — bad  enough  for 
children — but,  oh,  so  hard  on  the  old  folks ! 
...  "  We  are  always  forgetting,  you  know, 
we  old  folks,  that  we  have  had  our  spin,  our 
day.  Yes,  it  is  best  to  give  us  a  world  by 
ourselves — like  this — and  we  should  not  be 
pitied  for  having  to  come  here." 


Waiting  for  the  committee  to  adjourn,  the 
Spectator  joined  a  group  of  aged  men  sitting 
near  the  vestibule,  and  was  greatly  entertained 
|t>y  the  reminiscences  at  once  called  forth 
frhen  his  name  was  given,  at  the  rather  abrupt 
request  of  one  of  the  circle.    Every  one  bad 


something  to  tell  about  some  one  he  had  once 
known  by  that  surname,  the  talk  soon  sub- 
siding into  what  was  clearly  an  automatic 
crooning  over  of  old  stories;  but  no  one 
chilled  the  outflow  by  criticism  or  comment. 
This  confirmed  what  the  matron  had  said, 
"  Here  they  can  tell  the  same  old  stories  over 
and  over,  and  ask  daily  the  same  old  ques- 
tions ;  and  that  is  a  privilege  the  aged  are  not 
granted  everywhere,  you  know."  Yes,  it  was 
the  kingdom  of  the  aged ;  beyond  that  gate- 
way was  another  world.  When  the  Specta- 
tor's escort  appeared,  it  was  with  many  re- 
grets for  having  detained  him  so  long.  The 
Spectator  thanked  her  for  the  detention,  and 
for  calling  him  back  to  reality — to  a  sense  of 
his  /'^eligibility  for  admission  to  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless.  "We  had  such  a  long 
session.  An  important  question  was  before 
the  Board.  We  are  thinking  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  institution,  and  of  giving  the 
inmates  a  voice  in  the  matter." 


The  Outlook  Vacation 
Fund 

The  need  of  this  Fund  was  never  greater. 
The  fact  of  its  existence  has  spread  into 
every  condition  and  every  level  of  society, 
and  each  day  some  one  who  had  given  up 
hope  sees  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  a  new 
lease  of  life  for  herself  or  one  she  loves. 
The  summer  does  not  end  the  work.  It 
changes ;  it  becomes  then,  for  (he  most  part, 
a  fight  with  death,  with  ill  the  possibilities 
in  favor  of  victor^ ;  for  this  Fund  makes  it 
possible  to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  science — 
skill,  food,  care,  and  the  air  God  made — against 
the  disease  that  is  the  working-girls'  greatest 
enemy.  The  only  limit  of  the  work  is  the  limit 
of  money.  If  "  No  "  is  said  to  one  girl,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  money  to  do  for  her  what 
should  be  done. 

THE  VACATION  FUND 
SPECIAL   GIFT 

From  an  Unknown  Friend #5,000  CD 

FOR  VACATION  EXPENSES 

Previously  acknowledged $5,614  26 

Inwood-on-Hudson 1  00 

In  Memoriam 40  00 

W.  M.K.,  New  York,  N.Y 25  00 

A  Birthday  Gift 5  00 

A.  G.  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn 10  00 

T.  J.  M.,  New  London,  Conn 5  00 

M.T.H.,  Rutland,  Vt 2  00 

Rochester,  N.  Y 2  00 

K.  E.  B.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 100 

A.  A.  R., Springfield,  Mass. WOO 

Cotocheset     Christian    Endeavor     Society, 

Wianno,  Mass. 107  00 

E.  M.,  Pepperell,  Mass. 2  00 

H.E.  A..  Springfield,  Mass. 2  00 

A  Friend,  Newburyport,  Mass. 6  00 

H.  B.  B.,  Northampton,  Mass. 2  00 

Total #1<188* 
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By  B.  L.  T. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Grand 
Army  Post  in  Nebraska  resolu- 
tions were  passed  condemning 
school  histories  of  the  United  States  for 
praising  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers.  On  the  other  band, 
several  school  histories  lately  published 
in  the  South,  notably  Lee's,  Jones's,  and 
even  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  excellent 
"  Stories  of  Georgia,"  complain  bitterly  of 
the  prejudice  shown  by  Northern  histo- 
rians in  their  treatment  of  the  War  of 
Secession.  This  dissatisfaction  on  both 
sides  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  historians.  It  may 
simply  imply  that  they  attain  that  golden 
mean  distasteful  to  all  who  favor  ex- 
tremes. Yet  it  has  seemed  well  to  look 
thoroughly  into  the  matter  and  see  if  there 
is,  on  either  side,  any  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

So  far  as  the  claims  of  the  Grand  Army 
Post  go,  this  examination  may  be  very 
brief.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  shall  see, 
many  Northern  writers  have  been  gener- 
ous in  praises  of  their  adversaries,  but 
nowhere  do  these  praises  become  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  "  insult "  any  one  but  an 
old  soldier  who  is  determined  that  the 
Union  whose  wound  he  healed  shall  for- 
ever bear  the  scar. 

The  real  question  is,  not,  "Has  the 
North  been  too  fair  ?"  but,  "  Has  it  been 
fair  enough  ?"  Have  our  histories,  written 
by  men  who  took  part  in  the  conflict  they 
describe,  retained  something  of  the  ani- 
mosity felt  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  ? 
Have  fears  of  the  condemnation  of  Posts 
with  a  "  pull "  kept  publishers  from  a  jus- 
tice which  might  mean  a  decreased  de- 
mand for  their  publications?  Is  the 
North  fair  to  the  South  ?  and,  secondly,  is 
the  South  fair  to  the  North?  Do  the 
school-children  of  Massachusetts  and  of 
South  Carolina  now  see  the  war  in  the 
same  light,  in  the  same  aspect  ? 

It  is  with  this  question  in  mind  that 
the  writer  has  examined  a  number  of  the 
most  popular  school  histories  of  the  United 
States.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Barnes's,  Higginson's  "  Young 
Folks'   History/'   Scudder's,  Johnston's, 


Fiske's,  Sheldon-Barnes's,  Lemmon's, 
Mowry's,  Eggleston's,  the  u  Eclectic."  Of 
Southern  histories  Jones's  and  Lee's  have 
seemed  the  most  significant  The  object 
has  been  not  so  much  to  detect  petty 
error  as  to  observe  the  general  impression, 
the  choice  of  terms,  the  dwelling  upon' 
significant  incident — all  that  would  appeal 
to  the  young  reader  and  identify  him  with 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  conflict  Do 
the  Northern  historians  do  justice  to  the 
bravery  of  the  Southern  soldiers  ?  Do 
they  do  justice  to  their  loyal  devotion  to 
their  States  ?  Do  they  set  fairly  before 
the  student  the  great  principle  which  was 
at  stake  ? 

Possibly  all  do  not  agree  that  a  history 
of  the  Civil  War  should  be  impartial. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be 
doubted.  If  there  be  anything  in  the 
principle  that  the  North  contended  for  in 
the  sixties — that  the  Union  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  section — then  a  North- 
ern history  has  no  right  to  be  Northern,  a 
Southern  history  no  right  to  be  Southern* 
American  history  should  be  just  to  all 
sections,  all  States,  without  regard  to 
prejudice.  It  is  with  this  ideal  of  the 
function  of  an  American  history  that  the 
writer  has  conducted  his  examination. 

In  all  the  histories,  violence  of  lan- 
guage is  avoided.  Higginson's  history,  it 
is  true,  uses  the  word  "  rebellion,"  and 
contains  this  sentence :  "  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, possible  that  those  who  had  fought 
for  the  flag  of  their  country  could  do 
equal  honor  to  those  who  tried  to  strike 
it  down."  In  that  last  phrase,  "  tried  to 
strike  it  down,"  there  lurks  an  element  of 
hostility  out  of  place  in  the  school-book 
of  a  reunited  country.  And  in  the  same 
book  we  find,  "  For  the  cruelties  inflicted 
by  the  Confederates  on  Union  prisoners 
during  the  war  no  excuse  at  all  is  to  be 
made  " — certainly  an  uncompromising 
statement,  to  be  paralleled  only  in  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis's  comments  on  his  own 
captivity.  Yet  language  of  this  sort  is 
singularly  rare.  The  term  "rebel"  isi 
generally  carefully  avoided,  even  though 
sometimes  implied.  The  injustice  of  the 
Northern  history  lies  not  in  its  words,  but 
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in  its  silence,  and  this  one  cannot  easily 
exemplify  by  quotation. 

Most  historians  have  dealt  fairly  with 
the  courage  of  the  Southern  soldiers. 
Evidently,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  they 
realize  the  folly  of  celebrating  a  triumph 
over  opponents  of  one's  own  race  and 
kindred.  Most  warriors  realize  that  to 
declare  one's  antagonist  a  coward  is  not 
materially  to  enhance  one's  own  exploits 
against  him.  And  Colonel  Higginson 
and  other  warrior  historians — unlike  their 
fellow-veterans  of  Nebraska — have  real- 
ized this  and  given  the  "  deluded  men  " 
their  due.  But  they  have  stopped  there. 
They  have  made  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  "delusion,"  have  failed  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  principle  for  which  the 
South  fought  was  one  for  which  any  sane 
gentleman  might  conscientiously  have 
done  battle. 

Such  silence  is  unfair.  In  history  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
feated nation.  The  presumption  is  natu- 
rally that  the  South  was  utterly  and  will- 
fully wrong.  Most  histories  say  only  that 
the  South  fought  for  slavery  and  for  State 
sovereignty.  This  latter  is  merely  men- 
tioned. And  it  is  mentioned  incidentally 
only  as  a  cause  of  dispute  that  originated 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  not  as  a 
source  of  contention  from  the  very  pro- 
posal of  the  Constitution. 

The  main  question  of  our  early  history 
— State  versus  Union — is  strangely  sub- 
ordinated, whereas  it  should  be  the  one 
thing  to  stand  out  clearly.  In  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution,  in  the  War  of 
1812,  in  the  quarrel  over  Nullification,  it 
should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  So,  and 
so  only,  will  the  Civil  War  be  adequately 
explained. 

A  few  histories  do  approximate  justice 
to  this  subject.  Johnston's  is  unusually 
full.     It  says : 

It  was  the  general  belief  in  the  South  that 
the  Union  rested  entirely  on  the  support  of 
the  States ;  that  each  State  was  altogether 
its  own  master;  and  that  each  State  stayed 
in  the  Union  only  because  it  chose  to  do  so. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty. 
Of  course  it  followed  from  the  doctrine  of 
State  Sovereignty  that  if  any  State  believed 
its  people  to  be  unbearably  wronged  by  the 
Union,  it  had  the  right  to  secede,  or  withdraw 
from  the  Union.  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
Secession.  It  was  upheld  by  most  men  in 
the  South,  even  by  those  who  had  not  the 


slightest  desire  to  put  it  into  force.  ...  If 
their  State  should  vote  to  secede,  they  would 
have  admitted  the  right  to  do  so,  and  would 
have  felt  bound  to  "  follow  their  State." 

This  gives  what  most  school-books  fail 
to  give — a  clear  statement  of  the  conten- 
tion of  the  South.  Such  a  statement  is 
necessary.  The  child  of  to-day  has  been 
brought  up  under  a  Union  that  is  one  and 
indivisible.  Secession  now  would  be  a 
proclamation  of  rebellion.  It  is  necessary 
to  show  that,  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
question  was  still  open  to  dispute.  The 
Southerner,  it  should  be  made  clear,  was 
not  disloyal.  He  did  not  fire  on  the  flag 
of  his  country.  He  followed  the  flag  of 
his  country,  that  is  the  flag  of  his  Sover- 
eign State,  against  the  flag  of  a  coalition 
from  which  that  State  had  withdrawn. 
This  was  his  point  of  view — a  point  of 
view  that  no  fair  history  should  neglect  to 
make  obvious.  The  result  of  the  failure 
of  histories  to  accomplish  this  is  that  the 
Southerner,  who  holds  that  his  father  was 
as  much  bound  to  his  State  as  he,  the 
son,  is  to  the  Union,  is  naturally  aggrieved, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  retorts  in  kind. 

All  the  Northern  histories — with  the 
exception  of  Fiske's — fail  to  make  clear  the 
reasons  that  led  the  South  to  lay  claim  to 
the  Union  forts  in  Southern  territory. 
These  claims  may  have  been  unfounded, 
but  they  were  claims.  Fiske  says  :  "  If 
the  Union  was  at  an  end,  Fort  Sumter 
belonged  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  it  was  President  Buchanan's  duty  to 
surrender  it."  But  most  histories  say 
simply  that  the  South  "seized"  these 
forts,  apparently  as  an  act  of  pure  aggres- 
sion and  dishonesty.  At  least  that  is 
the  impression  the  bare  statement  makes 
on  the  young  reader  who  has  heard  his 
father  talk  about  rebels.  And  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the  "  old  flag  "  is 
no  less  unfairly  treated.  The  books  tell 
very  fully  about  slavery,  very  fully  about 
all  the  strong  points  in  the  case  of  the 
North,  and  are  amazingly  reticent  on  the 
weaker  points  of  this  case.  In  conse- 
quence, the  young  reader  gets  a  very  one- 
sided impression.  The  Southern  States,  he 
learns,  wanted  to  keep  slaves.  The  North 
objected.  Thereupon  these  Southern 
States,  under  a  "  delusion,"  seceded  and 
tried  to  break  up  the  Union,  firing  upon 
the  flag  of  their  country.     Finally  oar 
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brave  boys  in  blue  subdued  them,  and 
the  slaves  were  free. 

This  is  the  general  impression  received 
from  the  average  history,  and  it  is  just 
true  enough  to  be  irritating  to  the  South- 
ern reader,  who  feels  that  his  father  was 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave. 

The  same  policy  of  silence  is  carried 
into  lesser  matters.  We  learn  that  North- 
ern prisoners  suffered  in  Confederate 
prisons,  but  hear  nothing  of  the  similar 
sufferings  of  Confederates  in  the  North. 
We  are  given  no  chance  to  suspect  that 
the  Monitor  did  not  overwhelmingly  defeat 
the  Merrimac.  (Northern  histories  never 
call  her  the  Virginia.)  We  find  only 
silence  with  regard  to  the  suffering  entailed 
in  Sherman's  "  March  to  the  Sea ;"  these 
points,  and  others  like  them,  are  slighted 
or  ignored. 

They  are  not  significant.  In  telling 
the  story  of  a  war  against  the  Patagonians 
or  the  Greenlanders,  they  might  make  little 
difference.  Until  all  nations  are  confed- 
erated, we  may  be  justified  in  extolling  our 
common  country  at  the  expense  of  an 
external  enemy.  For  such  extolment  might 
promote  patriotism.  But  one  part  of  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  exalt  itself  at 
the  expense  of  another.  We  cannot  for- 
get the  war.  History  requires  one  to  pre- 
sent the  main  facts,  but  it  does  not  require 
one  to  teach  only  those  facts  that  favor 
one's  own  section. 

The  Northern  histories,  telling  all  that 
is  good  of  the  North,  omitting  all  that  is 
good — and  most  that  is  bad — with  regard 
to  the  South,  do  little  direct  injury,  so 
far  as  the  Northern  reader  is  concerned. 
They  leave  him  merely  ignorant  where  he 
should  be  informed,  unsympathetic  where 
he  should  be  appreciative.  But  they  do 
not  rouse  in  him  any  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  South.  Read  by  Southerners,  how- 
ever, their  effect  is  very  different.  Their 
supercilious  dismissal  of  the  whole  case  is 
rasping  to  the  man  whose  father  died  for 
the  principles  which  these  books  do  not 
think  worth  a  presentation.  No  wonder 
that  he  will  not  use  such  books,  that  he 
calls  for  Southern  histories,  sectional  his- 
tories. 

These  are  the  fruit  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Northern  histories.  On  the  North- 
ern histories  lies  the  responsibility  for 
their  existence,  and  on  them  may  lie  the 
burden  of  no  little  distension  to  come. 


For  these  Southern  histories,  published 
in  indignation,  are  recriminative,  vindic- 
tive, even  vituperative.  They  tell  much 
truth  that  the  Northern  histories  omit. 
But  in  their  ill  temper  they  grossly  exag- 
gerate— with  the  heated  rhetoric  of  the 
South — and  mention  many  details  with 
regard  to  which  silence  would  be  wiser 
and  more  dignified.  One  cannot  but  be 
sorry  for  the  Southern  boy  who  reads 
them,  for  so  intense  is  their  animus,  so 
bitter  their  language,  that  one  cannot  but 
fear  lest  the  boys  who  study  them  may 
become  more  sectional  than  their  fathers. 
Such  passages  as  the  following  might 
occur  in  books  addressed  to  the  general 
reader.  They  should  never  be  permitted 
in  the  pages  of  a  school-book : 

New  Orleans  was  then  taken  possession  of 
by  General  Butler,  who  exercised  his  power 
in  so  brutal  a  manner  that  he  received  the 
title  of  "  Beast  Butler,"  which  never  left  him. 

The  North,  with  ample  resources  to  provide 
for  its  armies  and  its  captives,  rarely  per- 
mitted exchanges,  and  congregated  the  South- 
ern prisoners  in  various  forts  and  prison 
camps,  where  hardships,  privations,  and 
cruelty  either  tortured  or  destroyed  them. 

The  town  was  burned,  if  not  actually  by 
the  order  of  General  Sherman,  certainly  with- 
out hindrance  from  him.  When  the  fire- 
engines  came  to  do  what  was  possible  to 
check  the  fire,  the  soldiers  cut  the  hose  and 
rendered  them  useless. 

Davis  was  at  once  taken  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, where  the  vile  charge  against  him  was 
made  the  pretext  for  inhuman  cruelty.  .  .  . 
Heavy  irons  were  chained  on  his  ankles.  .  .  . 
His  coarse  and  miserable  food  was  served  in 
a  dirty,  disgusting  manner,  and  neither  knife 
nor  fork  were  allowed  him.  All  his  own  pos- 
sessions were  seized.  Outsiders  were  allowed 
to  come  and  gaze  at  him  as  at  a  wild  beast  in 
a  cage. 

The  Northern  States  held  slaves  as  long  as 
they  found  them  profitable,  and  then,  instead 
of  setting  them  at  liberty,  they  sold  them  to 
the  South,  put  the  money  into  their  pockets, 
and  afterwards  began  a  bitter,  persistent,  and 
relentless  crusade  against  slavery  and  slave- 
holders. 

The  gallant  Buckner  surrendered  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army  on  the  ungallant,  unchivalric 
terms  proposed  by  the  victor. 

Such  is  the  tone  of  the  Southern  his- 
tories— irritated,  aggressively  defensive. 
The  spectacle  is  pathetic.  On  one  side 
the  North  slights,  ignores,  snubs;  while 
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od  the  other  the  South,  more  excitably, 
retaliates  by  abuse  and  brutal  plain-speak- 
ing. Both  are  wrong,  and,  what  is  far 
worse,  both  are  likely  to  provoke  each 
other  to  more  extreme  utterances.  Time 
will  undoubtedly  help.  But  time,  if  it  is 
to  prove  a  sufficient  remedy,  must  be 
aided  by  discretion  in  those  who  write  of 
the  events  of  the  past. 

The  record  of  the  war  is  bad.  In  part 
it  is  disgraceful.  So  is  the  record  of  any 
war.  Both  North  and  South  undoubtedly 
committed  enormities  unmentionable. 
Both  sides,  no  less,  can  boast  deeds  of 
gallantry.  Is  it  not  wisest,  now* that  the 
family  is  reunited,  to  speak  only  of  the 
nobler  deeds  of  the  past,  to  refrain  from 
exposing  to  the  outer  world  each  other's 
weaknesses  and  petulancies?  Let  the 
North  do  justice  to  the  principles  and 
courage  of  the  South,  let  the  South  respond 
by  doing  honor  to  the  nobler  motives  of 
the  North,  and  our  school-books  will  sow, 
not  dissension,  but  union  and  patriotism. 
Each  section,  North  and  South,  can  bet- 


ter afford  to  be  unfair  to  itself  than  to  the 
other.  The  Northern  boy  will  be  willing 
enough  to  believe  good  of  the  North. 
Education  should  teach  him  a  larger  and 
more  inclusive  patriotism.  Indeed,  if  the 
books  must  remain  as  they  now  are,  the 
Northern  boy  might  well  read  the  South- 
ern histories,  the  Southern  boy  those 
written  in  the  North. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  ask  publishers 
to  regard  principles  before  profit  We 
may  fairly,  however,  expect  a  higher 
standard  of  teachers,  who  can  do  much 
to  neutralize  the  teachings  of  unfit  text- 
books and  the  sectionalism  of  a  partisan 
press.  Let  every  Northern  teacher  read 
carefully  the  Southern  story  of  the  war ; 
let  every  Southern  teacher  study  the 
Northern  side,  and  consider  how  desira- 
ble it  is  that,  under  the  Union,  ideals  of 
disunion  be  not  encouraged.  From  sym- 
pathy and  investigation  on  the  one  side, 
and  forbearance  on  the  other,  we  should 
at  last  attain  the  perfect  understanding 
that  marks  a  united  nation. 


The  Educational  Function  of  the  Church 

By  E.  A.  Ross 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  at  Stanford  University 


WHAT,  from  the  standpoint  of 
sociology,  is  the  prime  function 
of  the  church? 

The  church  is  servant  either  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  society.  So  far  as  it  min- 
isters to  the  welfare  of  individuals  without 
in  a  lasting  way  modifying  their  relations 
to  one  another,  it  is  the  former.  But  so 
far  as  it  creates,  maintains,  or  strength- 
ens relations  between  people,  it  is  the 
latter,  and  therefore  the  proper  concern 
of  the  sociologist.  In  our  quest  for  the 
social  mission  of  the  church,  let  us,  there- 
fore, leave  to  one  side  what  it  does  for 
the  individual — its  offer  of  consolation  in 
the  black  moments  of  life,  its  power  to 
relieve  commonplace  lives  with  the  beauty 
of  its  visions  and  its  music,  its  power  to 
open  grand  thought-horizons  to  the  ordi- 
nary man.  These  give  it  worth,  but  not 
social  worth. 

The  fruits  of  its  work  come  to  ripeness 
either  in  this  life  or  in  a  life  to  come.  As 
society  is  confined  to  the  green  rind  of 
this  planet,  we  must  put  to  one  side,  as 


beyond  the  province  of  sociology,  the 
bearings  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  on 
man's  state  in  another  life.  They  are  the 
concern  of  theology. 

Looking  only  to  its  worth  to  society 
here  and  now,  what  appear  to  be  the  dis- 
tinct social  tasks  of  the  church  ? 

The  church  is  a  brotherhood  of  morally 
elite  and  congenial  persons,  in  which  the 
strong  help  those  who  are  weak,  and  the 
prosperous  uphold  the  unfortunate.  Its 
ideal  is  the  "community."  Fraternal 
orders  and  associations,  though  devoid  of 
religious  spirit,  have  much<he  same  aim. 

The  church  is  an  organization  for  phi- 
lanthropy, whereby  a  body  of  generous 
people  apply  their  efforts  or  their  means 
in  a  systematic  and  intelligent  way  to 
various  charitable  tasks.  It  is  a  kind  of 
charity  organization  society,  providing  the 
machinery  for  effectively  harmonizing  the 
charitable  services  or  outlay  of  people. 
In  Mr.  Stead's  phrase,  it  is  "  the  union  of 
all  who  love  in  the  service  of  all  who 
suffer."     It    differs    from   the  religious 
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community  in  that  its  energies  are  not  all 
spent  within  the  group  itself,  but  are 
shared  with  the  rest  of  society. 

Again,  the  church  is  a  lens  by  which 
the  enlightened  opinion  of  a  body  of  ear- 
nest people  is  focused  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  moral  and  social  problems 
that  vex  us.  By  means  of  its  ordinances 
and  utterances  the  influence  of  many 
righteous  can  be  promptly  directed  against 
a  menacing  form  of  evil,  such  as  the 
saloon,  the  prize-ring,  a  lottery  scheme,  or 
a  lax  police.  The  church  here  marshals 
men  in  the  warfare  against  evil. 

At  times  the  church  appears  as  the 
center  of  a  cluster  of  associations  for  cul- 
ture or  social  intercourse.  Itself  a  mere 
segregation  of  like  with  like,  it  is  valu- 
able chiefly  as  the  parent  of  numerous 
special  purposive  associations  carrying  on 
all  manner  of  praiseworthy  activities. 
Gymnasia,  reading-rooms,  athletic  clubs, 
drawing  classes,  Browning  clubs,  guilds, 
sewing  circles,  sociables,  picnics,  parties, 
exhibitions,  and  other  features  of  the  "  in- 
stitutional "  church  are  its  offshoots. 

That  these  are  among  the  social  tasks 
of  the  church,  and  that  they  are  fit  and 
proper,  no  one  will  deny.  But  all  of  them 
are  tasks  that  can  be  quite  well  taken 
care  of  by  other  associations.  If  we  are 
to  understand  the  historic  greatness  of 
the  church,  or  justify  the  expectations 
which  social  thinkers  have  formed  of  it, 
we  must  find  some  other  work  devolving 
upon  it  much  more  vital  to  society. 

For  light  upon  the  part  played  by  the 
church  in  society  let  us  not  ignore  its 
critics. 

To  the  cynic  the  church  is  an  organi- 
zation of  parasites  using  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  men  as  means  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment It  exists  for  the  priests,  and  at 
the  expense  of  society. 

To  the  naturalist  the  church  appears 
as  an  organization  for  propagating  and 
binding  upon  the  heart  and  brain  of  men 
certain  dogmas  regarding  human  life  and 
destiny  which  are  cruel,  false,  and  super- 
stitious. 

To  the  socialist  the  church  seems  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  privileged,  possess- 
ing, and  exploiting  classes  against  the 
righteous  revolt  of  the  victimized  masses, 
offering  them  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  recon- 
cile them  to  their  exclusion  from  the  right- 
ful enjoyment  of  this  earth. 


Undoubtedly  at  certain  times  and  in 
certain  countries  the  church  has  been 
each  or  all  of  these  things.  But  if  it  has 
never  been  anything  else,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  it  should  last  so  long  and  be  able, 
age  after  age,  to  ally  with  itself  so  much 
of  the  best  element  in  society.  If  the 
church  be  merely  a  harbor  of  exploded 
dogmas,  how  can  it  endure  in  this  critical 
age?  If  it  be  the  screen  or  shield  of 
parasitism,  how  can  it  last  on  into  an  era 
of  humanitarian  thought  ?  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  marshal  facts  showing  the  decay 
of  the  church.  It  is  equally  easy  to  cite 
data  proving  an  impressive  growth  in 
influence.  Both  are  true.  On  some  sides 
the  church  is  decaying ;  on  other  sides  it 
is  growing.  Certainly  rite  and  dogma, 
authority  and  ecclesiastical  machinery,  are 
obsolescent,  But,  beyond  all  doubt,  in 
active  membership,  in  moral  effectiveness, 
in  charities  and  philanthropy,  in  educa- 
tional and  social  work,  the  church  is  gain- 
ing. Combine  these  and  we  have  the 
indisputable  fact  that  the  church  is  chang- 
ing; and  it  is  by  this  insensible  change 
that  it  is  adapting  itself  to  the  temper  and 
needs  of  the  age,  and  preparing  to  out- 
live those  who  are  weaving  its  shroud. 

To  the  sociologist,  what  keeps  the 
church  most  alive  is  its  power  to  fit  human 
beings  for  harmonious  social  life.  The 
church  is  a  brotherhood,  but  it  is  some- 
thing more.  It  is  a  union  for  service,  a 
bit  of  philanthropic  machinery,  a  trans- 
mitter of  opinion,  but  it  is  more  even  than 
these.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  re- 
pository of  certain  related  ideas,  convic- 
tions, ideals,  symbols,  and  appeals  which 
are  admitted  to  have  more  efficacy  in 
socializing  the  human  heart  than  any 
other  group  of  influences  known  to  West- 
ern civilization. 

Does  the  human  heart  need  socializing? 
Moralists  and  reformers  from  the  days  of 
Rousseau  and  Godwin  have  insisted  on  the 
goodness  of  human  nature,  and  found  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  bad  social  institutions. 
But  the  sociologist  can  take  no  such  rosy 
view.  Whatever  his  origin,  man  has  un- 
doubtedly come  up.  Social  order,  instead 
of  being  spontaneous,  is  the  formation  of 
thousands  of  years.  The  self-restraints 
implied  in  social  life  have  been  slowly 
acquired.  It  is  the  social,  not  unsocial,  in 
character  that  needs  explaining;  not  evil, 
but  goodness,  presents  the  greater  prob- 
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lem.  Rejecting,  of  course,  the  dogma  of 
total  depravity,  we  must  still  recognize 
that  man  brought  to  the  beginnings  of 
society  only  the  feeble  altruism  developed 
in  the  relation  of  parents  to  offspring,  and 
that  even  to-day  social  character  is  pain- 
fully dependent  on  influences  which  are 
unnoticed  simply  because  so  unfamiliar. 
People  need  to  be  trained  or  developed 
to  die  self-restraints,  sacrifices,  unselfish- 
ness, and  helpfulness  that  must  abound 
in  the  members  of  society  if  social  life  is 
to  go  on  smoothly.  Without  space  to 
prove,  we  can  only  lay  down  the  propo- 
sition that  the  harmony  we  actually  enjoy 
is  for  the  most  part  due  neither  to  the 
coercion  of  law  or  public  opinion,  nor  to 
the  inborn  goodness  of  men,  but  to  ex- 
tensive changes  wrought  in  character, 
especially  during  the  early  years. 

The  task  of  socializing  men  will  always 
be  with  us.  The  wicked  are  cut  off — but 
not  always  and  not  rapidly  enough  to 
raise  very  much  our  level  of  moral  hered- 
ity. We  dare  not  rest  the  future  on  a 
flabby  faith  that  goodness  once  acquired 
is  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  offspring. 
We  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  most  of 
those  constantly  coming  into  our  slowly 
built  up  social  order  would,  if  left  to 
themselves,  be  utterly  unable  to  keep  up 
the  moral  tension  it  implies.  That  the 
mere  contacts  and  intercourse  of  human 
beings  will  breed  a  certain  mutual  regard 
is  true ;  but  those  abstract  virtues,  such 
as  honesty,  chastity,  loyalty,  fidelity  to 
imposed  tasks,  and  obedience  to  law, 
which  underlie  a  highly  differentiated 
society,  do  not  spring  up  so  spontane- 
ously. 

The  great  institutions  for  building 
character  are  the  family  and  the  church. 
The  family  implants  the  germ  of  the 
social  virtues,  but  the  bringing  of  them  to 
full  maturity  needs  stimuli  and  influences 
which  the  ordinary  family  cannot  supply. 
To  provide  these  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  church.  I  hope  to  establish  that 
this  is  the  social  function  of  the  church — 
its  chief  mission  in  society — by  showing 
that  no  other  association'  has  such  an 
equipment  for  this  great  task,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the  church 
in  mutual  aid,  philanthropy,  reform,  cul- 
ture, and  social  intercourse  could,  without 
great  loss,  be  assumed  by  other  associa- 
tions. 


Let  us*  inventory  the  means  of  the 
church  for  leading  men  and  women  away 
from  a  life  of  self-assertion.  • 

There  is,  first  of  all,  religion.  Religion, 
as  available  for  socializing  purposes,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  conviction  that,  how- 
ever separate  we  may  seem  in  nature, 
life,  and  destiny,  we  are  in  fact  united  by 
unseen  bonds.  The  native  sense  of  dis- 
tinctness is  declared  an  illusion.  Re- 
ligious idealism  asserts  that  we  are 
members  of  one  living  whole,  that  our 
souls  are  not  so  sundered  as  are  our 
bodies,  that,  despite  our  different  ances- 
tries, our  souls  have  but  one  Father,  and 
that  we  are  in  very  truth  brothers.  The 
brotherhood  of  man,  as  understood  through 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  is  thus  the  cen- 
tral ethical  affirmation  of  religion  as  we 
know  it.  If  this  be  true,  he  alone  is  sane, 
natural,  and  normal  who  is  in  unison  with 
his  fellows.  Selfishness  is  abnormal  and 
degenerate,  shutting  us  out  from  the  full- 
ness of  life.  The  natural  fruit  of  such 
convictions  is  to  inspire  sympathy  for  all 
human  beings,  and,  indirectly,  to  fortify 
the  social  side  of  our  nature  in  its 
struggle  with  selfishness  by  declaring  its 
supremacy  to  be  right,  reasonable,  and 
natural. 

There  is,  next,  a  group  of  ideals.     The 
church  has  a  heritage  of  ethical  types  so 
nobly  conceived   and  so  graciously  put 
as  to  have  wonderful  power  of  exciting 
love  and  admiration.     But  whatever   in 
conduct  or  character  we  admire  we  strive 
to  become.    The  admired  becomes  the 
ideal — the  goal  toward  which  we  press. 
Now,   the  church  is  the    custodian   of 
many  fragrant  and  precious  ideals  framed 
to  the  idea  of  fraternity.    There  are  col- 
lective ideals,  such  as  the  transfigured 
society  designated  as  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;"  abstract  ideals,  such  as  that  of 
purity  or  forgiveness ;  specific  ideals,  such 
as  Paul's  portrait  of  the  Christian ;  con- 
crete ideals,  such  as  the  transcendent  fig- 
ure of  Jesus.    The  effect  of  holding  up 
such  pattern  lives,  characters,  qualities, 
or  virtues,  as  they  are  embedded  in  the 
tradition  of  the  church  and  set  forth  so 
entrancingly  in  narrative,  example,  para- 
ble, and  saying,  is  to  inspire  for  them  a 
love  and   admiration  that  may  becose 
the  formative  force  of  a  life. 

Union  in  worship  is  part  of  the  nonl 
equipment    of    the    church.    We  oow 
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believe  that  the  mere  assemblage  of 
masses  of  men,  provided  that  all  do  or 
feel  something  together \  is  of  great  power 
in  overriding  petty  calculating  egoism  and 
stimulating  the  latent  germs  of  the  social 
nature.  Nearly  all  societies  have  had 
great  periodical  assemblies  —  religious 
or  patriotic — to  honor  deities,  glorify 
heroes,  or  commemorate  triumphs.  In 
each  case  people  are  brought  to  feel  for  a 
time  in  the  same  way — to  become  infected 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  admiration, 
reverence,  or  pride.  From  the  perception 
of  this  unison  flows  a  sentiment  of  sympa- 
thy— secondary,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps 
the  more  important  So  the  unison 
implied  in  a  common  and  genuine  wor- 
ship has,  apart  from  its  uplift,  a  distinct 
socializing  value.  It  enlarges  the  "  con- 
sciousness of  kind,"  and,  when  there  are 
discords,  private  enmities,  scorns,  envies, 
jealousies,  and  other  moral  oppositions, 
overrules  and  obliterates  them  in  a  larger 
concord. 

Ceremony  is  another  resource.  People 
occupied  in  the  practical  round  of  every- 
day life  degenerate  in  the  direction  of 
self-seeking  prudence  and  calculation.  It 
is  the  mission  of  ceremony,  by  its  power- 
ful symbolism,  to  jolt  men  out  of  this  petty 
round  and  to  fling  them  into  an  idea  or 
vision  vaster  than  they  are  used  to.  Cere- 
mony calls  up  the  conception  of  some- 
thing greater  in  power,  life,  or  numbers 
than  the  individual.  It  brings  to  mind 
the  absent,  the  dead,  the  unborn.  Now, 
the  church,  besides  some  mummery,  has 
much  good  ceremony  which  has  just  this 
power.  How  full  of  meaning  may  become 
the  sacraments,  the  responses,  the  recep- 
tion of  new  members  or  the  initiation  of  the 
young  1  There  is  in  the  pursuit  of  an  aus- 
tere ideal  no  help  like  fellowship,  and 
much  of  the  symbolism  of  the  church  is 
fitted  to  give  the  beginner  in  the  moral 
life  a  sense  of  fellowship,  not  only  with 
others  who  are  under  the  same  vows,  but 
also  with  an  "  innumerable  company  "  of 
good  men  and  women  of  all  the  ages  who 
have  aspired  as  he  aspires. 

Music  is  another  influence.  Music  is 
softening  and  mellowing  in  its  effects  on 
the  feelings,  and  beyond  all  question  pro- 
motes kindness  and  sympathy.  Church 
music  especially  is  suited  to  melt  the  hard 
crust  of  selfishness  that  forms  around  the 
heart  in  business  or  in  daily  life,  and  will 


certainly  be  used  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

These,  then — religion,  ideals,  common 
worship,  ceremony,  music — are  some  of 
the  possessions  of  the  church  which  fit 
it  to  develop  social  disposition.  And  the 
very  rareness  of  such  a  combination 
should  make  clear  why  this  mighty  task 
should  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  church. 
By  books,  schools,  personal  example,  or 
ethical  associations,  social  character  may 
be  built  up,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  so  surely 
.as  by  a  church  that  knows  how  to  wield 
these  influences.  There  is  no  other 
single  environment  which  collects  within 
itself  so  much  that  has  proven  efficacious 
in  the  regeneration  of  men  and  women  as 
the  church.  Its  peculiar  fitness,  there- 
fore, points  to  its  peculiar  task. 

If  this  view  be  sound,  the  church  is  not 
primarily  organ  of  philanthropy,  but  pre- 
parer of  the  soil  from  which  philanthropy 
springs  ;  not  fighting  organization,  grap- 
pling with  dive  or  lottery,  but  nourisher 
of  that  hatred  of  evil  which  is  the  soul  of 
every  good  cause ;  not  reform  club,  but 
cherisher  of  that  sense  of  a  common  life 
which  is  the  tap-root  of  social  betterment. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  church  is  to  be 
barred  by  strict  construction  from  its  ut- 
most usefulness  to  society.  But  I  insist 
that  when  the  church  turns  law-enforcer 
or  social  agitator,  it  takes  up  a  task  that 
might  perhaps  be  equally  well  done  by  a 
Citizens'  Committee,  a  Reform  League, 
or  a  Children's  Aid  Society.  As  the 
"  eternal  salvation  "  motive  becomes  fee- 
bler, and  as  the  problems  of  the  age 
press  ever  more  strenuously,  too  many  of 
its  leaders,  eager  to  vindicate  its  social 
usefulness,  hurry  the  church  forward  into 
the  dusty  arena  of  social  discussion. 
Verily  it  would  be  better  to  put  off 
Paul's  armor  and  resume  the  shepherd's 
sling. 

The  church  is  the  inheritor  of  convic- 
tions, ideas,  and  sayings  which  are  noth- 
ing less  than  regenerating  because  they 
are  a  well-spring  of  social  impulse.  For 
the  church,  hotfoot  for  social  reform,  to 
neglect  individual  regeneration  would  be 
a  mistake.  Special  ephemeral  societies 
without  root,  history,  or  prestige  can  push 
a  reform.  But  in  morally  polarizing  the 
lives  of  individuals,  an  organism  like  the 
church,  having  the  great  background  of 
the  past  for  its  symbols,  its  teachings, 
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and  its  examples,  and  offering  admission 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  men  of  neaily 
twenty  centuries,  has  no  mean  advantage. 
Whatever  else  be  undertaken,  this  work 
should  not  be  slighted. 

As  the  creation  of  a  right  heart  is 
usually  a  matter  of  growth  rather  than  of 
crisis,  the  church  must  begin  with  the 
young  and  attain  its  ends  by  a  prolonged 
process  of  influencing.  Its  task  is  there- 
fore educational,  but  yet  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Most  of  us  identify  education  with  in- 
struction— the  imparting  of  facts  and  laws.  * 
And  of  course  there  is  need  of  instruction 
in  the  content  of  ethics — of  showing  how 
the  social  being  will  act  in  this  situation 
or  that  contingency.  But  what  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Fairchild  has  happily  called  "  the 
educational  church  "  is  not  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  this  easy  work.  Its  main 
task  is  the  development  of  a  social  dis- 
position— the  preparing  of  a  clean  heart 
and  right  aim.  Such  a  change  in  feel- 
ings about  actions,  qualities,  and  people 
requires  a  discipline  all  its  own.  The 
schoolmaster,  with  his  psychology,  his 
object-lessons,  his  methods,  and  his  drills, 
cannot  help  much  here.  Out  of  her  cen- 
turies of  experience  with  souls,  out  of  her 
world-wide  dealings  with  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  vice  and  crime,  out  of  these 
as  cautiously  adapted  to  modern  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  must  the  church 
draw  her  means.  The  discipline  outlined 
in  the  remarkable  article  of  Mr.  Fairchild, 
published  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Sociology"  for  September,  1896,  and  en- 
titled "  The  Educational  Church,"  shows 
not  only  a  clear  idea  of  the  social  purpose 
of  the  church,  but  an  admirable  insight 
into  the  methods  of  achieving  that  pur- 
pose.1 

Certainly  much  mummery,  crude  in- 
doctrination, mawkish  sentiment,  and  anti- 
quarian rubbish,  needs  to  be  brushed 
aside  ere  the  current  of  regenerative  influ- 
ences shall  flow  clear.  The  numerous 
societies  for  Imposing  the  Jewish  Cos- 
mogony, Inculcating  Mediaeval  Theology, 
or  Torturing  all  manner  of  Moral  Lessons 
from  the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs, 
fulfill  no  social  mission  except  when  they 
die.  We  must  come  to  a  catholicity 
that  gathers  inspiration  wherever  it  can 

1  Reprints  of  the  article  on  the  Function  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  present  article,  can  be  secured  of  the  Educa- 
tional Church  Board,  No.  139  5,  Pipe  Avenue,  AlbanF, 
N.  Y.    Price,  each,  25  cents. 


be  found,  whether  from  Paul  or  from 
Marcus  Aurelius,  St  Francis  or  Gautama, 
Baxter  or  Mencius,  Bishop  Wilson  or 
Carlyle. 

The  sociologist  expects  no  Pentecost. 
The  failures  of  the  church  to  touch  die 
heart  are  as  conspicuous  as  its  successes. 
We  know  society  contains  unworkable 
clay — men  inaccessible  to  any  socializing 
influences  the  world  has  yet  discovered. 
For  such  we  must  look  to  law  and  public 
opinion  and  perhaps  the  vision  of  divine 
wrath.  But  there  is  room  for  much  gain. 
Many  even  now  grow  up  quite  apart  from 
the  influences  of  the  church,  while  many 
others  remain  untouched  because  these 
influences  have  been  perverted  or  dead- 
ened or  misapplied.  While  the  socializing 
influences  of  the  church  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  enriched  by  drawing  truths  and 
illustrations  and  winged  words  from  allied 
faiths,  or  from  natural  science,  or  from 
the  discoveries  of  sociology,  or  from  the 
masters  of  literature  like  Emerson  or  Hugo 
or  Tolstoi  or  Browning,  her  main  hope  for 
usefulness  lies  in  reaching  more  people 
and  applying  her  distinctive  influences 
more  wisely. 


Three  Interviews  with 
Fate 

By  Madeleine  Yale  Wynne 

Fate  looked  into  my  door  one  day  when 
I  was  young.  "  How  does  thy  life  suit 
thee  ?"  she  asked.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  I. 
"  It  is  too  narrow,  too  restricted,  too 
monotonous.  I  like  it  not  I  need  oppor- 
tunity. I  crave  large  freedom.  I  am  too 
pent  up,  my  bounds  are  inelastic,  and  my 
life  suits  me  not.  My  spirit  is  greater 
than  its  house;  it  is  suited  for  higher 
flights.  I  beg  of  thee,  Fate,  to  change  it" 
Fate  nodded  and  said:  "Wait;  thy  life 
will  yet  be  big  enough  for  thee ;  wait" 

Fate  looked  in  at  my  door  a  second 
time  ;  I  was  then  in  the  stress  and  toil  of 
middle  life.  "  How  does  thy  life  $uit  thee 
now  ?"  asked  she. 

"  It  (does  not  fit  at  all,"  I  answered. 
*•  It  is  too  large,  altogether  too  large  for 
my  small  measure ;  it  bags  and  flaps  in 
the  wind ;  if  suits  me  not  I  find  myself 
lost  in  the  magnitude  of  its  too  ample  pro- 
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portions.  I  cannot  fill  it ;  there  are  great 
empty  spaces,  and  though  I  hurry  hither 
and  thither,  I  can  never  quite  reach  its 
bounds.  Sometimes  I  think  there  are  no 
bounds,  and  I  tremble  in  my  too  great 
freedom.  I  am  too  small  for  my  life,  too 
inadequate,  too  immeasurably  inferior  in 
view  of  its  opportunities.  I  pray  thee, 
Fate,  bound  me,  hedge  me  in,  let  me  at 
least  fill  a  smaller  life  to  its  utmost  pro- 
portions. I  am  grotesquely  small  for  my 
garment  of  life :  canst  thou  not  fit  it  to 
me?"  Fate  nodded  and  said:  "Thou 
wilt  yet  find  that  thy  life  will  fit  thee ;  wait 
a  while  longer." 

Fate  came  a  third  time,  and,  putting 
her  head  well  within  my  door,  she  said : 


"  How  does  thy  life  suit  thee  now  ?"  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  knitting.  I  smiled 
and  said :  "  Life  fits  me  well  now ;  it  is 
neither  too  small  nor  too  big.  Its  folds 
are  warm,  and  they  cover  me  satisfactorily. 
I  can  move  easily  within  my  life,  and  it 
does  not  hamper  me.  I  have  become 
habituated  to  it.  I  can  grasp  it  and  con- 
trol it  Other  lives  pass  by,  but  they  do 
not  conflict  with  mine,  or  much  trouble 
me.  I  am  content.  I  ask  nothing  of 
thee,  Fate."  Fate  nodded.  "  Come  with 
me,"  she  said.  "  Thou  needest  a  change  " 
And  forthwith  she  boxed  up  my  life  in  a 
long  and  narrow  receptacle  and  put  it 
away  from  me,  saying,  "  Come ;"  and, 
much  wondering,  I  followed  her. 
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By  Sophie  Swett 


FIVE  Chinese  laundries  already  at 
Jericho  Junction  !  After  a  week's 
effort  to  compete  with  them,  Sam 
Lee  packed  up  his  soda  and  starch  and 
flat-irons,  and  went  by  the  first  trip  of  the 
new  railroad  to  North  Jericho.  Mary 
Olive  Perkins,  leaning  over  the  gate  in 
the  September  twilight,  first  heard  the 
news  from  Mrs.  Abiel  Treat,  who  was 
going,  with  her  shawl  over  her  head,  to 
see  if  Pa  had  gone  to  sleep  and  was  ob- 
livions of  the  fact  that  it  was  time  to  close 
the  store. 

"  Have  you  heard  who  has  hired  Lem- 
uel's old  place?"  asked  Mrs.  Treat, 
breathlessly,  with  a  nod  towards  the  red 
cottage,  whose  small  old-fashioned  gar- 
den adjoined  Mary  Olive's  aunt's  large 
old-fashioned  one.  "  A  Chinee  I  a  real, 
yellow-faced,  pigtailed  Chinaman  I  I  saw 
him  aboard  the  cars,  and,  thinks  I, '  the 
heathen  in  his  blindness  bows  down  to 
wood  and  stone.'  I  was  beat  when  he 
got  off  at  North  Jericho  and  I  heard  he'd 
hired  the  Lemuel  Treat  place  to  set  up  a 
laundry !  Right  next  to  your  Aunt  Cyrilla, 
of  all  things  1  I  should  'most  think  she'd 
move  away." 

u  Aunt  Cyrilla  is  particular,"  said  Mary 
Olive ;  and  she  heaved  a  little  sigh.  (Some 
people  thought  that  if  Miss  Cyrilla  had  not 
been  so  particular — that  is,  so  suspicious 
and  so  severe — little  Jeff,  Mary  Olive's 
brother,  would  never  have  run  away  to 


sea.)  "  But  I  don't  think  she  would  feel  that 
she  could  move  away  from  the  old  home- 
stead.    I  don't  know  what  she  will  do." 

"  Oh,  well,  maybe  he  isn't  the  kind  that 
worships  idols,"  said  Mrs.  Treat,  consol- 
ingly. "  Down  at  the  Junction  they've 
got  some  of  'em  to  Sunday-school.  I 
wonder  if  it's  true  that  they  eat  cats  and 
dogs.  I  guess  your  Aunt  Cyrilla  had 
better  keep  her  old  Fanny  shut  up  I" 

"  Because  of  the  Simpkins  boys  ?"  asked 
an  anxious  voice  out  of  the  dusk,  and  in 
the  road  appeared  Miss  Cyrilla.  "  I  have 
just  been  speaking  firmly  to  Dr.  Simpkins 
about  Tommy's  having  a  gun." 

Mrs.  Treat  was  silent,  in  obedience  to 
imperative  signs  from  Mary  Olive. 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  know  till  Mon- 
day. It  would  spoil  her  Sunday,"  she  said, 
aside.  But,  lo  1  the  next  morning  (Sunday) 
there  hung  shades,  stiffly  starched  and 
spotlessly  white,  in  the  windows  of  the 
red  cottage.  Sam  Lee  had  come  like  a 
thief  in  the  night. 

Miss  Cyrilla,  pausing  on  her  way  to 
church,  read  the  sign  in  a  tangle  of  de- 
cayed hop-vines  over  the  front  door. 

"  Sam  Lee  ?  One  of  the  Lees  from  the 
north  village  ?  Mary  Olive,  what  does  it 
mean  ?     A  laundry  ?     Not  a  Chinaman !" 

"I  suppose  we  must  expect  such  things, 
living  on  the  main  street.  And  he  may 
not  be  a  troublesome  neighbor,"  said 
Mary  Olive,  hopefully.     "  Mrs.  Treat  said 
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that  at  the  Junction  some  of  them  go  to 
Sunday-school." 

Miss  Cyrilla  hesitated  but  a  moment, 
then  walked  firmly  up  to  the  laundryman's 
door  and  lifted  the  ancient  knocker. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  a  melan- 
choly Mongolian  face  looked  unsmilingly 
out  upon  them. 

"  We  called  to  invite  you  to  go  to  church 
with  us,"  said  Miss  Cyrilla,  the  more 
stiffly  that  she  tried  to  be  suave. 

"No  go  churchee;  namee  all  samee 
Melic&n  man  " — a  trace  of  emotion  (was 
it  pride  ?)  appeared  upon  the  inscrutable 
yellow  face  as  he  pointed  to  his  sign — 
"  but  churchee  no  samee  Melican  man." 
Miss  Cyrilla  tried  to  nerve  herself  for 
missionary  effort,  but  her  courage  failed  ; 
this  gentle,  placid  being  was  so  relent- 
lessly unresponsive. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  she  murmured,  after 
the  door  had  closed  gently,  resolutely, 
upon  her,  "  that  if  it  were  not  for  you 
and  Jeff  I  should  go  as  a  missionary  to 
foreign  lands.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
reach  them,  with  their  strange  habits  and 
customs.     I  wonder  what  he  eats." 

Miss  Cyrilla  stood  still,  suddenly,  upon 
the  sidewalk.  The  faint  pink  in  her  cheeks 
actually  flickered  away.  She  called  to 
Viola,  her  maid-of-all-work,  who  followed 
behind  them. 

"Are  you  sure,  Viola,  that  you  shut 
Fanny  into  the  shed  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  the  very  last  thing,"  an- 
swered Viola,  confidently. 

But  when  they  returned  from  church 
Fanny  was  not  in  the  shed.  The  doors 
were  shut,  but  the  great  wooden  button 
upon  the  door  that  led  into  the  orchard 
was  not  turned. 

"Seeing  that  door  almost  always  is 
fastened,  I  don't  know  as  I  looked  at  it!" 
confessed  Viola,  with  tears. 

Miss  Cyrilla  went  in  one  direction, 
Mary  Olive  in  another,  and  Viola  in  yet 
another,  all  calling  "Fanny,  Fanny!" 
Miss  Cyrilla  saw  the  Chinaman  watching 
them,  his  yellow  face  flattened  against  the 
pane. 

Fanny  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  The  Simpkins  boys  ?"  murmured  Mary 
Olive,  as  she  looked  into  her  aunt's  face. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Cyrilla,  solemnly, 
"  not  the  Simpkins  boys.  They  were  at 
church  and  Sunday-school."  Suddenly 
Miss  Cyrilla  burst  into  tears. 


"  I  suppose  it  is  a  weakness,  but  one 
does  become  attached  to  a  dumb  creature 
so  intelligent  as  Fanny;  and  she  was  little 
Jeff's  kitten." 

Mary  Olive  turned  towards  the  door, 
with  stern  resolution  in  her  face. 

"I  will  go  and  ask  Sam  Lee  if  he  has 
seen  Fanny!"  she  said.  "It  may  be  that 
he  has  not  yet — " 

"  I  will  send  him  some  food — wait,  Mary 
Olive,"  said  Miss  Cyrilla,  "  and  we  will 
all  go ;  that  will  be  safer." 

Viola  went  ahead  with  a  tray ;  it  had 
upon  it  the  cold  roast  chicken  intended 
for  their  own  Sunday  dinner,  with  the 
proper'  garnishings,  and  a  dainty  dessert 
The  Chinaman  shook  his  head  over  it 
gently,  and  with  apparently  genuine  grat- 
itude. He  could  not  eat  like  Melican 
man,  he  explained ;  he  knew  how  to  cook 
all  those  things,  he  remarked,  with  evident 
pride,  but  he  ate  only  rice. 

Miss  Cyrilla  permitted  herself  to  sniff 
delicately ;  there  was  an  odor  of  cooking 
rice ;  other  and  unfamiliar  odors  mingled 
with  it.  Miss  Cyrilla's  cheek  was  pale 
when  she  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  her 
cat. 

He  shook  his  head  slowly ;  his  yellow 
face  was  a  riddle.  He  had  been  asleep ; 
he  had  seen  nothing,  he  said. 

"Worshipee?"  he  called  after  them, 
earnestly. 

"  He  means  to  ask  if  we  worship  the 
cat,"  interpreted  Mary  Olive,  whose  per- 
ceptions were  quicker  than  her  aunt's. 

"Mercy,  how  dreadful!  But,  thinking 
that,  would  he — eat  her?"  said  Miss 
Cyrilla. 

Mary  Olive  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
give  Sam  Lee  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
But  Fanny,  alas !  returned  not 

Within  the  week  the  neighbor  made  a 
journey  to  the  Junction,  and,  returning, 
appeared  at  Miss  Cyrilla's  door  with  a 
small  china  image  of  a  cat,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Cyrilla  with  a  benevolent 
smile. 

"  Allee  samee  cat  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  you — you  are  kind,"  stammered 
poor  Miss  Cyrilla,  "  but  you  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  Chinaman  likee,  too.  Sam  Lee  likee 
smallee-furree."  He  lowered  his  hand  to 
within  a  little  distance  of  the  floor  and 
pointed  to  the  china  cat  to  explain  his 
meaning. 
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"But — but  how  do  you  like  them?" 
asked  Miss  Cyrilla,  with  a  volume  of  re- 
proach in  her  tone. 

"  Likee  velly  well,  velly  well,"  he  re- 
peated, earnestly.  His  face  was  so  hon- 
est that  Miss  Cyrilla  wavered.  But  what 
could  have  caused  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Fanny,  a  cat  of  irreproach- 
ably regular  habits  ? 

Yet  if  he  had  eaten  Fanny  she  still  had 
a  duty  to  perform,  thought  Miss  Cyrilla. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  to  church  and 
Sunday-school  and  learn  the  principles  of 
our  Christian  religion,"  she  said,  coldly 
and  stiffly,  although  her  heart  yearned 
over  him,  a  poor  heathen — and  almost  a 
cannibal  1 

"Chinaman  'ligion  no  samee  Melican 
'ligion.  Sam  Lee  no  likee  Melican  'lig- 
ion," he  said,  and  walked  away. 

"  I  shall  never  win  him,"  thought  Miss 
Cyrilla,  despairingly.  He  turned  back 
suddenly.  *'You  'ligion  makee  good," 
he  said. 

Miss  Cyrilla's  face  flushed  with  grati- 
fication ;  she  had  received  many  tributes 
to  her  Christian  graces,  but  never  one 
that  moved  her  like  this.  And  she  felt 
that  she  had  done  very  little  to  deserve  it. 

Mary  Olive  had  come  to  the  door,  and 
she  gazed  at  the  china  cat,  mirth  and 
dismay  struggling  in  her  face.  She  was 
working  upon  a  crazy-quilt  for  the  church 
fair,  and  she  had  thrown  it  over  her 
shoulder — tiny  bits  of  brilliant-hued  silk 
sewed  together  at  random. 

The  Chinaman's  stolidity  vanished  ut- 
terly at  sight  of  it.  He  stretched  forth 
his  lean  yellow  fingers  and  touched  it 
caressingly. 

"  Melican  shawl  muchee  fine  I"  he  said, 
enthusiastically. 

"  Show  Mr. — Mr.  Lee  the  lining,"  said 
Miss  Cyrilla,  graciously.  And  Mary 
Olive  displayed  the  under  side,  of  crim- 
son silk,  warm  and  lustrous. 

Sam  Lee's  long,  soft  eyes  actually 
glowed  and  narrowed — covetously,  Miss 
Cyrilla  was  afraid.  She  remembered  it 
afterwards. 

Mary  Olive  went,  a  few  days  later,  to 
make  her  annual  visit  to  Aunt  Polly  Lov- 
ett.  at  Dingletown.  She  said  that,  as  the 
preserving  was  off  their  minds,  and  her 
crazy-quilt  done,  while  the  church  fair 
was  postponed  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, it  seemed  just  the  right  time  to  take 


for  her  visit  Aunt  Polly  was  apt  to  be 
rheumatic,  and  needed  to  be  cheered  up 
when  the  fall  rains  came  on. 

Miss  Cyrilla  didn't  foresee,  of  course, 
that  Viola's  mother  would  fell  down  stairs 
and  Viola  be  obliged  to  go  home  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  that  the  very  day  she 
went  Parson  Doulton,  her  old  minister, 
and  his  wife,  would  come  to  dine  with 
her.  It  happened  that  there  was  very 
little  to  eat  in  the  house,  and  Miss  Cyrilla 
was  sadly  lacking  in  culinary  gifts;  in 
North  Jericho  people  shook  their  heads 
mournfully  over  her  lack  of  "  faculty." 

In  her  extremity  Miss  Cyrilla  called 
to  Sam  Lee  over  their  mutual  garden 
fence.  Would  he  kill  a  chicken  for  her  ? 
Sam  Lee  would,  and  would  also  "  cookee  " 
the  chicken.  Let  MJss  Cyrilla  only  leave 
her  kitchen  to  him,  and  see  how  fine  a 
dinner  he  would  cook  and  serve  1 

Miss  Cyrilla  hesitated  only  a  moment ; 
her  need  was  so  great  that  the  offer 
seemed  providential.  She  sat  in  her  par- 
lor and  entertained  her  visitors,  and  heard 
only  faint  echoes  of  Sam  Lee's  valiant 
deeds  in  the  kitchen.  She  sat  at  her 
table,  at  least  outwardly  composed,  and 
ate  of  as  dainty  a  meal  as  was  ever  served 
there. 

"  Such  treasures,  these  Chinese  ser- 
vants !"  said  the  minister's  wife,  who  had 
come  from  the  far  West  and  was  not  sur- 
prised when  Sam  Lee  waited  at  table, 
swift-footed,  noiseless,  alert. 

"  And  amenable  to  the  influences  of 
Christianity,  I  find,"  said  the  old  minis- 
ter, hopefully. 

But  Miss  Cyrilla  remembered  Fanny, 
and  she  looked  at  the  Chinaman  and 
sighed. 

She  sighed  still  more  heavi'y,  she  even 
wept  distractedly,  that  night,  after  both 
her  guests  and  Sam  Lee  had  departed. 
She  had  been  thinking  gratefully  of  Sam 
Lee's  services ;  she  wished  that  she  could 
have  realized  more  fully  how  beneficent 
and  how  capable  a  being  he  was,  for  then 
she  might  have  had  a  mind  wholly  at  ease, 
and  she  might  have  remembered  to  in- 
quire after  Elias  Robinson's  son,  who  was 
preaching  somewhere  in  California,  and 
she  might  have  remembered  to  show 
Mary  Olive's  silk  bed-quilt  to  the  minis- 
ter's wife.  She  arose  from  her  chair  at 
this  thought,  and  went  into  the  little  sew- 
ing-room which  opened  from  the  dining- 
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room ;  on  the  lounge  there  Mary  Olive's 
silk  quilt  had  lain,  carefully  folded.  She 
had  seen  Sam  Lee's  furtive  glance  wan- 
der through  the  open  door  of  that>room, 
and  had  wondered  what  attracted  it. 
Now  she  knew — foi  the  quilt  was  gone ! 

"  So  easy  for  him  to  slip  away  with  it 
to  his  own  house,  while  I  sat  quietly  in 
the  parlor,"  thought  Miss  Cyrilla,  and 
bitterly  reproached  herself  for  her  care- 
lessness. 

"  Something  must  be  donel  I  can't 
wink  at  this,  as  I  did  at  poor  Fanny's 
dreadful  fate,"  said  Miss  Cyrilla  to  her- 
self. 

It  was  already  nightfall,  a  windy  and 
rainy  Saturday  night.  Parson  Doulton 
had  prophesied  the  equinoctial  storm,  and 
wished  that  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
remain  over  Sunday.  She  could  not  go 
for  an  officer,  thought  Miss  Cyrilla,  and 
she  had  no  one  to  send.  Old  Mr.  Abiel 
Treat  and  his  clerk  were  busy  in  their 
store  a  few  rods  away,  but  she  hesitated 
to  call  upon  them.  To  brand  Sam  Lee 
as  a  thief  would  be  to  lose  him.  Was 
she,  who  had  wished  to  go  as  a  mission- 
ary to  foreign  lands,  unable  to  reclaim 
one  heathen  ?  "I  will  go  alone,  and  beg 
him  to  return  the  quilt,"  she  resolved. 
"  I  will  show  him  his  wickedness,  and  tell 
him  of  God's  forgiveness." 

But  Miss  Cyrilla  lingered,  fortifying 
herself ;  this  strange  Oriental  being  was 
so  incomprehensible,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  make  him  understand  the  simplest 
forms  of  speech;  how  should  any  lofty 
sentiment  appeal  to  him?  Perhaps  an 
officer  of  the  law  would  be  more  effect- 
ual. 

Yet,  after  all,  Miss  Cyrilla's  heart  pre- 
vailed. She  was  an  old-fashioned  woman 
of  simple  faith,  and  she  believed  it  to  be 
providential  that  the  Chinaman  was  her 
neighbor. 

The  three  church  bells  of  North  Jericho 
were  ringing  nine  o'clock  when  she  pro- 
tected herself  with  waterproof  and  rub- 
bers against  the  tempestuous  weather  and 
hurried  to  the  Chinaman's  front  door. 

Sam  Lee  opened  it  to  her  with  unwonted 
hesitation.  He  stood  before  her  firmly 
when  she  would  have  advanced  into  the 
narrow  entry  way. 

"  Oh,  won't  you  let  me  have  it?  I  can't 
think  you  meant  to  be  so  wicked  as  to 
steall"  cried   Miss  Cyrilla,  impetuously, 


forgetting  all  the  little  set  speeches  that 
she  had  prepared. 

"  No  stealee.  You  no  thinkee  ?  China- 
man no  thinkee  stealee  1"  he  said,  ear- 
nestly. 

"Perhaps  you  only  took  it  for  a  pat- 
tern," suggested  Miss  Cyrilla,  hopefully. 

Sam  Lee  shook  his  head,  and  stood 
stolid  and  immovable  before  her. 

"  I  shall  have  to  send  an  officer  here  if 
you  don't  give  it  to  me,"  said  Miss  Cyrilla, 
sternly.  "  People  are  not  allowed  to  steal 
in  this  country." 

"Boy — smallee,  sickee,  lonee.  Send 
officer,  no  lettee  in.  Chinaman  fightee," 
said  Sam  Lee,  serenely. 

What  did  the  man  mean  ? 

"If  you  are  sick  and  alone — "  faltered 
Miss  Cyrilla.  And  then  she  recovered 
herself  with  stern  resolution.  These  were 
the  tricks  of  the  "heathen  Chinee,"  of 
which  she  had  read. 

"I  am  going  in  search  of  an  officer," 
she  said  as  she  turned  towards  the  door. 

A  boy's  voice,  broken  by  a  sob,  came 
from  the  inner  room. 

"Oh,  you  wouldn't  do  that  yourself r9 
Aunt  Cyrilla!"  A  boy  rushed  to  her 
arms ;  a  tall  boy  he  seemed  to  her — little 
Jeff  had  been  away  more  than  a  year.  "  I 
didn't  even  know  that  they  suspected  me 
of  being  with  those  boys  who  broke  into 
the  store,  until  Joe  Bingler  told  me  at  the 
station.  Then  I  wouldn't  go  home  to 
disgrace  you.  But  I  wanted  just  to  look 
in  at  the  window  and  see  you.  And  then 
I  had  a  cough,  and  I  was  cold  and  wet, 
and  old  Mr.  Lemuel  Treat  was  always 
kind.  I  thought  I  would  ask  him  to  let 
me  stay  all  night  He  " — the  boy  nodded 
towards  the  stolid  Chinese  figure — "  was 
even  kinder.  He  knew  that  I  didn't  steal 
as  soon  as  I  told  him  1  Aunt  Cyrilla,  you 
wouldn't  get  an  officer  for  me  ?" 

Miss  Cyrilla  hugged  him  close — the 
boy  who  had  run  away  to  sea  because  she 
was  too  "  particular  " — and  she  took  the 
Chinaman's  yellow,  skinny  hand  in  hers. 
"  There  is  some  strange  mistake ;  I  can- 
not understand,"  she  murmured ;  "  but  I 
shall  never  forget  that  you  were  good  to 
him." 

She  wrapped  the  boy  in  her  own  water- 
proof and  half  carried  him  home;  she 
stopped  his  penitent  lips  with  kisses — he 
showed  that  he  had  suffered  so  much. 

She  quite  forgot  Sam  Lee ;  and  yet  in 
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the  background  of  her  mind  there  lurked 
the  consciousness  of  a  painful  duty  to  be 
done.   People  must  not  be  allowed  to  steal. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  clear  and 
bright.  It  had  not  been  the  equinoctial 
storm,  after  all.  Uncle  Jerry  Bemis  and 
his  wife,  who  lived  five  miles  out  on  the 
"  back  road/'  stopped  on  their  way  to 
church ;  Uncle  Jerry  lifted  a  large  cov- 
ered basket  from  the  carriage,  and  from 
the  basket  there  came  to  Miss  Cyrilla's 
ears  a  sweetly  familiar  "  meow." 

"  I  expect  you've  been  some  anxious 
about  your  cat,"  called  Aunt  Bemis.  "  I 
told  Joe  Medbury  to  come  here  and  tell 
you  we'd  got  her,  fore  part  of  the  week, 
and  I  haven't  but  just  found  out  that  he 
went  round  the  other  road  and  forgot 
all  about  it  You  see,  when  we  were  go- 
ing home  from  meeting — our  meeting  lets 
out  before  yours  does — Pa  heard  her 
meowing,  and  nothing  would  do  but  he 
must  open  your  woodshed  door  and  let  her 
out  I — you  know  how  Pa  feels  about  dumb 
creatures.  When  we  got  clear  up  into  the 
woods  road,  if  there  wasn't  that  cat  follow- 
ing us  1  Pa  had  always  made  much  of  her, 
you  know,  and  I  expect  that,  feeling  kind 
of  lonesome,  she  thought  she'd  just  come 
along.     Pa  was  afraid  she'd  get  lost,  so 


he  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  home — 
we  couldn't  fetch  her  back  'count  of  Ma- 
rilly  being  alone.  And  Pa  has  kept  her 
shut  up  ever  since.  I  told  him  if  he'd 
just  let  her  out  she'd  find  her  way  home, 
but  he  wouldn't  risk  it" 

There  came  a  letter  from  Mary  Olive 
the  next  day.  Aunt  Polly  was  better  than 
she  had  expected  to  find  her;  so  well 
that  she  had  already  begun  to  make  a 
silk  crazy-quilt  like  Mary  Olive's.  "I 
stuffed  the  quilt  into  my  trunk  the  very 
last  thing,"  wrote  Mary  Olive,  "  because 
I  thought  it  would  please  Aunt  Polly  to 
see  it" 

That  crazy-quilt  never  went  to  the  fair. 
Miss  Cyrilla  bought  it,  giving  the  money 
to  the  fair  instead.  She  intended  it  for 
a  present  to  a  friend,  she  said.  On  a 
beautiful  October  Sunday  Sam  Lee  ap- 
peared from  his  cottage  and  joined  Miss 
Cyrilla's  family  procession  to  church.  He 
wore  a  tunic,  cut  in  the  Chinese  fashion  ; 
it  was  of  brilliant-hued  bits  of  silk,  sewn 
together  at  random.  At  neck  and  sleeves 
it  was  folded  over,  to  show  a  beautiful 
crimson  silk  lining. 

Sam  Lee  gazed  at  it  with  pride.  "  Allee 
samee  Melican!"  he  said  with  a  gentle 
smile. 
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By  Adeline  Knapp 


I  WAS  driving  along  a  winding,  hill- 
climbing  road,  just  outside  the  city, 
when  I  met  three  boys.  It  was  a 
school  holiday,  and  in  the  city  below  us 
a  procession  was  forming,  but  for  some 
reason  these  three  urchins  were  debarred 
from  witnessing  it.  Any  one  who  knows 
boys  can  imagine  how  cheerful  they 
looked,  sitting  there  by  the  highway. 

I  knew  them  by  sight  only,  but  their 
doleful  faces  were  a  mute  appeal,  and, 
being  myself  on  pleasure  bent,  I  invited 
them  to  climb  into  the  vehicle.  They 
were  a  queer  trio.  One  was  hatless,  one 
was  shoeless,  two  were  ragged,  and  the 
third  was  the  carefully  attired  darling  of 
his  mother.  The  eldest  may  have  been 
eleven  years  old,  the  youngest  about  eight 
They  were  a  little  shy,  as  real  boys  ought 
to  be,  and  somewhat  awed  by  their  own 
daring  in  accepting  my  invitation.     We 


got  along  very  nicely,  however,  and  after 
driving  for  half  an  hour  or  so  we  came 
to  a  pleasant  wood,  where  we  tied  the 
pony  and  started  on  a  trip  of  exploration 
among  the  redwoods  and  madrones,  the 
wild  lilac,  and  the  manzanita.  We  found 
a  tangle  of  ripening  huckleberries,  and 
then  our  joy  was  complete. 

As  we  swung,  hand  in  hand,  down  a 
wide  pathway,  the  delight  of  the  mountain- 
top  and  the  freshness  of  the  fragrant  red- 
woods made  my  heart  light,  and,  without 
any  special  thought  of  selection,  I  began 
to  quote,  to  the  rhythm  of  our  quick  steps : 

Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,. 
By  the  nine  gods  he  swore — 

when,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  small  com- 
panions took  up  the  lines — 

That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
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The  youngest  of  the  boys  was,  if  any- 
thing, the  most  enthusiastic. 

By  the  nine  gods  he  swore  it, 

he  proclaimed,  with  a  great  shout,  and 
the  others  roiled  off  the  rest  of  the  stanza 
with  a  zest  that  was  good  to  note : 

And  named  a  trysting-day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, , 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  full  swing  of 
it,  and  my  memory  failed  me  long  before 
one  of  them  stumbled  among  the  classic 
names  that  pepper  the  brave  verses. 

"  Why,  we  learned  that  at  school,"  one 
of  them  said,  when  at  last  I  began  to 
question  them.  Then  the  little  impromptu 
excursion  became  tome  a  delight.  These 
three  boys,  two  of  them  of  Irish  parent- 
age, the  other  brought,  as  a  baby,  to  this 
country  from  Holland,  had  a  common 
fund  of  good  literature,  acquired  in  the 
public  school  they  all  attended,  that 
might  have  shamed  many  a  professedly 
"  well-read  "  man  or  woman.  They  were 
enthusiastically  ready  to  talk  of  the  stories 
they  knew,  the  poems  that  had  been  read 
to  them,  the  myths  they  had  learned. 
They  told  me  of  Homer,  wandering  from 
city  to  city,  singing  his  immortal  songs. 
They  were  particularly  interested  in  King 
Admetus  sitting  under  his  tree,  thinking 
of  the  good  of  his  people.  u  When  a  boy 
sits  under  a  tree  and  does  nothing/'  one 
said,  shrewdly,  "  folks  say  he's  no  good." 
They  knew  the  myth  of  Pegasus,  and  the 
smallest  chap  told  me  that  "  Pegasus 
couldn't  travel  on  the  dirt  road  because 
he  was  made  for  the  sky  road.  We're 
made  for  the  sky  road,"  he  added,  with  a 
funny  little  nod. 

Curiously  enough,  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
interest  of  the  two  older  boys  was  centered 
in  a  poem  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
their  caring  for.  They  had  had  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  Forsaken  Merman  "  read  to 
them,  and  they  asked  me  what  I  thought 
the  merman  ought  to  have  done.  One  of 
them  was  quite  sure  of  the  masculine 
right  to  •*  fix  the  domicile,"  while  the  other 
seemed  to  think  the  merman  should  have 
tried  to  live  on  land. 

But  I  wish  all  good  people  who  are  in- 
clined to  scoff  at  the  utility  of  teaching 
classic  literature  to  young  children  (and 
I  regret  that  the  number  of  these  is  not 


small)  could  have  been  present  during 
the  hour  that  these  lads  entertained  me 
with  their  chatter.  As  an  object-lesson 
the  incident  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  interest, 
or  of  the  practical  value  to  them  of  the 
fund  of  ideas  already  stored  in  their 
young  minds. 

The  "  three  R's  "  can  lose  nothing  of 
their  value  in  the  education  of  the  young 
through  association  with  things  of  wider 
range.  The  end  of  education,  after  all, 
is  not  so  much  to  enable  a  human  being 
to  make  a  living  as  to  help  him  to  live. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  culture  as  some- 
thing that  distinguishes  a  man,  and  sets 
him  apart  from  his  fellows ;  but  if  culture 
makes  a  fuller  life,  it  must  certainly  mani- 
fest itself  in  fuller  fellowship,  in  greater 
capacity  for  human  love  and  usefulness. 
These  are  as  real  parts  of  culture  as 
scholastic  attainment  can  possibly  be. 
They  belong  to  our  essential  humanity, 
and  the  other  is  only  of  value  as  it  leads 
up  to  them. 

Recognition  of  the  need  to  awaken  the 
young  human  being  into  the  very  widest 
human  sympathy  and  usefulness  is  the 
central,  beautiful  truth  of  modern  educa- 
tional thought,  which  accepts  and  uses 
whatever  helps  to  do  this ;  and  the  new 
recognition  of  the  value  to  childhood  of 
what  we  call  the  world-literature  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  manifestations 
we  have  of  the  genuineness  of  modern 
teaching.  There  is  a  deep,  close  bond  of 
union  in  common  knowledge  held  in 
men's  hearts,  of  the  common  life  and 
thought,  hopes  and  trials,  successes  and 
failures  of  the  race,  and  these  are  pre- 
served to  us  in  our  great  literature.  The 
true  "  brotherhood  of  man  "  is  expressed 
therein,  and  it  is  because  this  is  so  that 
"  reading  maketh  a  full  man." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  present 
sharp  distinctions  between  social  planes 
in  our  country  are  rendered  more  definite 
and  more  hopeless  by  the  neglect  of  this 
common  fund  of  mental  resource  and 
pleasure.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our 
economic  problems  have  arisen  because, 
in  our  anxiety  for  material  prosperity,  our 
eagerness  to  move  with  the  procession, 
and  our  worship  of  the  modern,  we  have 
lost  sight  qf  humanity's  common  intellect- 
ual heritage,  the  record  of  humanity's 
hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  "  be- 
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liefs  and  disbelieving,"  wrought  into  our 
universal  literature,  and,  commonly  held 
and  rightly  valued,  strong  to  bind  men's 
hearts  together,  and  wise  to  turn  men's 
minds  from  dwelling  in  externals. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  childhood  that  its 
literary  needs  are  to-day  gaining  recogni- 
tion, and  that  we  are  coming  to  a  real 
understanding  of  childish  taste  and  capac- 
ity. Our  great  world- stories,  myth,  tradi- 
tion, epic,  and  fairy  tale,  are  of  use  to 
childhood  not  merely  because  of  their 
direct  teaching,  but  because  they  belong 
to  the  good  delights  of  life,  and  these  are 
among  the  best  formative  influences.  It 
is  significant,  too,  that  much  of  our  finest 
literature,  ancient  and  more  recent,  the 
work  which  stirs  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  and  women,  is  curiously  acceptable 
to  childhood.  This  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
conceived idea  of  a  great  many  people 
that  books  for  children  must  be  childish. 

Not  only  is  this  idea  untrue,  but  books 
for  children  are  perhaps  all  the  moie 
pleasing  to  them  for  not  being  about  chil- 
dren. Few  even  of  Mother  Goose's  Mel- 
odies, childhood's  very  earliest  treasures, 
are  about  children,  yet  how  the  babies 
love  them  I  The  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments, Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, are  all  books  that,  written  originally 
for  grown  people,  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  property  of  child- 
hood. Children  like  and  understand 
these  stories.  Despite  the  whimsical  ab- 
surdities of  many  of  the  people  who  figure 
in  many  of  them,  they  recognize  the  peo- 
ple themselves  as  real ;  and  a  child  com- 
prehends a  genuine  grown  person  far 
more  readily  than  he  does  a  manufactured 
child  in  a  made- to-order  child's  story. 
So  the  fairy  tale,  with  its  stories  about 
kings  and  queens,  its  gnomes  and  griffins 
and  elves,  and  its  long  narratives  about  the 
grown-up  world,  is  the  delight  of  childish 
hearts.  The  family  cares  and  conversa- 
tions of  Father  and  Mother  Stork  and  Owl 
interest  even  little  children  more  than  the 
doings  of  the  young  storks  and  the  owlets, 
and  Father  Hedgehog  is  more  interesting 
to  them  than  are  his  progeny. 

"It's  just  as  mean  as  it  can  be,"  a 
four-year-old  child  once  said  to  her  sister, 
aged  six  years. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  other,  with  an 
anxious  glance  at  their  dolls,  "  that  is  not 
fit  for  the  children  to  hear." 


I  was  greatly  amazed  until  I  remem- 
bered the  remark  as  one  made  by  Father 
Owl,  in  one  of  Hans  Andersen's  tales 
that  I  had  read  to  her  a  few  days  before. 

While  human  enjoyment  is  by  no  means 
the  end  of  culture,  still,  happiness  is  a 
very  essential  factor  in  human  usefulness. 
Enjoyment  of  what  I  have  called*" the 
good  delights  of  life"  goes  far  towards 
maintaining  us  in  the  attitude  of  best 
helpfulness  towards  our  fellows ;  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  power  in  the  world's  best 
literature  to  open  up  before  us  broad 
fields  of  enjoyment  It  brings  even  the 
child  into  wider  human  sympathy,  and 
prepares  him  for  the  very  fullest  attain- 
ment, even  in  the  so-called  "  lower  walks" 
of  life.  "  For  out  of  oldebooks  that  menne 
reade  cometh  all  this  new  science  that 
menne  teach." 


Baboo  English 

Specimens  of  the  whimsical  vagaries  of  Baboo 
English  are  contributed  to  "St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand "  by  an  Indian  postal  official.  A  subor- 
dinate who  was  fined  sent  this  appeal  to  the 
chief : 

Your  Honor  may  be  right,  I  may  be  wrong,  I  may  be 
right  and  Honor  wrong,  let  Honor  give  me  back  the 
fine,  and  then  at  day  of  resurrection,  when  all  hearts 
will  be  open,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will  most  gladly,  sir,  return 
your  Honor  the  money. 

Another  requested  leave  of  absence,  advancing 
the  reason  that  "  though  drugged  bellyfully,"  he 
could  not  throw  off  the  fever.  Urged  doubtless 
by  motives  of  kindness,  a  local  postmaster  wrote 
to  headquarters : 

Office  cat,  by  reason  of  death  of  rats,  daily  grewing 
lean.  Will  superintendent  please  increase  the  contin- 
gent allowance  for  her  restoration  to  stoutness  ? 

Called  upon  to  explain  why  he  had  not  signed  a 
money  order  issued  by  him,  a  sub-postmaster  re- 
plied : 

The  strong  headache  which  I  felt  that  day  made  me 
somewhat  epileptic  in  my  bodily  system,  and  would  not 
allow  me  to  recover  my  senses,  which  were  three  sheets 
in  the  wind  before  closing  the  mail,  which  I  did  anyhow 
or  other. 

The  penitence  of  a  corrected  spirit  is  cisplayed  in 
the  following : 

I  am  willing  to  undergo  any  punishment  you  give  me. 
for  they  will  be  useful  to  me  in  future.  Patrons  should 
not  save  their  rods  for  spoiling  their  children. 

And  the  resentment  of  a  righteous  man  wrongly 
accused  is  expressed  in  these  words : 

If  the  post-office  will  be  investigated  in  this  manner 
according  these  villains  false  compliments,  and  we  shall 
be  blamed  how  the  Government  service  will  be  per- 
formed by  us,  for  our  disregard  ? 

How  indeed  I 
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Dean  Church's  "Occasional 
Papers  »l 

It  is  probable  that  Dean  Church  never  pub- 
lishecTanything  not  worth  reading.  This  impres- 
sion, which  during  his  lifetime  most  must  have 
had,  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  two  vol- 
umes containing  selections  from  his  contributions 
from  1846  to  1890  to  the  '♦Guardian,"  the 
"  Times,"  and  the  "  Saturday  Review."  As  early 
as  1846  the  Dean  began  writing  for  the  "  Guard- 
ian," and  continued  to  be  a  regular  weekly  con- 
tributor down  to  1871.  For  the  "  Saturday  Re- 
view "  we  are  told  that  he  wrote  regularly,  though 
less  frequently,  during  the  decade  1861-1871. 
No  complete  record  remains  of  his  contributions 
to  the  "  Times."  The  Dean's  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Church,  is  responsible  for  this  selection 
from  her  father's  writings.  She  has  abundantly 
realized  her  aim  to  make  the  selection  as  far  as 
possible  representative  of  Dean  Church's  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  choose  only  those  of 
his  writings  which  deal  with  books  and  matters  of 
permanent  interest.  The  editor  has  tried  to  meet 
the  disadvantage  of  a  possible  fragmentary  ap- 
pearance of  these  essays  by  grouping  the  various 
subjects  together  where  there  seems  to  be  any 
relationship  of  thought  running  through  them. 

To  churchmen,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  papers  is  a  short  one  written  in  1889  .and 
entitled  "The  New  Court."  This  was  Dean 
Church's  last  utterance  on  any  distinctively  eccle- 
siastical question.  The  closing  passages  of  this 
essay  have  an  almost  prophetic  tone : 

There  is  this  interest  about  the  present  proceedings, 
that  they  illustrate  with  curious  closeness,  amid  so 
much  that  is  different,  the  way  in  which  great  spiritual 
prerogatives  grew  up  in  the  Church.  They  may  have 
ended  disastrously;  but  at  their  first  beginnings  they 
were  usually  inevitable,  innocent,  blameless.  Time 
after  time  the  necessity  arose  of  some  arbiter  among 
those  who  were  themselves  arbiters,  rulers,  judges. 
Time  after  time  this  necessity  forced  those  in  the  first 
rank  into  this  position,  as  being  the  only  persons  who 
could  be  allowed  to  take  it ;  and  so  Archbishops,  Metro- 
politans, Primates  appeared,  to  preside  at  assemblies, 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a  general  sentiment,  to  decide 
between  high  authorities,  to  be  the  center  of  appeals. 
The  Papacy  itself  at  its  first  beginning  had  no  other 
origin.  It  interfered  because  it  was  asked  to  interfere ; 
it  judged  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  judge.  And 
so  necessities  of  a  very  different  kind  have  forced  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  our  day  into  a  position 
which  is  new  and  strange  to  our  experience,  and  which, 
however  constitutional  and  reasonable  it  may  be,  must 
give  every  one  who  is  at  all  affected  by  it  a  good  deal  to 
think  about. 

The  above  excerpt  reveals  Dean  Church  as 
most  regard  him — as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  one  with 
a  notable  historical  bent.    This  impression  will 

» Occasional  Papers.  By  the  late  R.  W.  Church,  M.  A., 
D.C.L.,  sometime  Rector  of  Whatley,  Dean  of  St.Paul's, 
Hpnorarv  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.    In  Two  Volumes. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $ X 
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be  deepened  by  the  reading  of  his  reviews  of 
Stanley's  "  Lectures,"  of  Meri  vale's  "  Roman  Em- 
pire," of  Thierry's  "  St.  Jerome,"  of  Raake's 
"  History  of  the  Popes,"  of  Morrison's  "  St.  Ber- 
nard," of  Bossuet's  "  Earlier  Sermons,"  of  D61- 
linger's  "  Reunion  of  Christendom,"  of  Mr.  Glad 
stone's  "Letters,"  of  Renan's  "Vie  de  Jesus  " 
and  "  Les  Apdtres,"  of  Maurice's  ••  Theological 
Essays,"  above  all  of  Cardinal  Newman's  life  and 
ecclesiastical  trend.  Of  all  the  essays  which  have 
to  do  with  theology  and  religion,  those  on  Cardi- 
nal Newman  are  the  most  interesting,  for  we  feel 
that  Dean  Church  was  specially  able  to  wnte 
exactly  and  impressively  on  the  Tractarian  situa- 
tion. In  the  Dean's  estimate  of  Newman  we 
have  at  once  criticism  of  his  sermons,  criticism  of 
his  course,  and  criticism  of  his  life.  Superb  as 
were  the  Cardinal's  characterizations  of  others, 
they  were  hardly  better  than  Dean  Church's 
picture  of  Newman's  naturalness — a  picture  which 
we  do  not  always  remember : 

He  protested  with  whimsical  fierceness  against  being 
made  a  hero  or  a  sage ;  he  was  what  he  was,  he  said,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  be  rude  when  peo. 
pie  tried  to  force  him  into  an  eminence  which  he  refused. 
With  his  profound  sense  of  the  incomplete  and  the  ridic- 
ulous in  this  world,  and  with  a  humor  in  which  the 
grotesque  and  pathetic  sides  of  life  were  together  recog- 
nized at  every  moment,  he  never  hesitated  to  admit  his 
own  mistakes— his  "  floors  "  as  he  called  tbem.  All  this 
ease  and  frankness  with  those  whom  he  trusted,  all  this 
satisfied  his  love  of  freedom,  his  sense  of  the  reaL  It 
was  his  delight  to  give  himself  free  play  with  those 
whom  be  could  trust ;  to  feel  that  he  could  talk  with 
44  open  heart,"  understood  without  explaining,  appealing 
for  a  response  which  would  not  fail,  though  it  was  not 
heard.  He  could  be  stiff  enough  with  those  who  he 
thought  were  acting  a  part,  or  pretending  to  more  than 
they  could  perform.  But  he  believed— what  was  not 
very  easy  to  believe  beforehand— that  he  could  win  the 
sympathy  of  his  countrymen,  though  not  their  agree- 
ment with  him ;  and  so,  with  characteristic  naturalness 
and  freshness,  he  wrote  the  "  Apologia." 

To  many,  however,  Dean  Church's  name  stands 
for  "  mere  literature ;"  to  many  the  name  stands 
for  historical  acumen  quite  as  much  as  for  the- 
ology or  for  criticism  of  life.  It  must  have  been 
a  deep  satisfaction  to  Carlyle  that  his  "Crom- 
well "  was  reviewed  so  dispassionately  and  yet 
ill  umi natively  by  such  a  reviewer  as  Dean  Church ; 
to  Mr.  Lecky  that  his  "  History  of  Morals  "  was 
so  reviewed ;  and  to  the  editors  of  the  lives  of 
Frederick  Robertson  and  of  Baron  Bunsen  that 
those  biographies  were  so  reviewed.  If  he  had 
not  been  a  theologian  and  a  literary  critic,  Dean 
Church  would  perhaps  have  taken  higher  rank  as 
a  pure  historian.  But  because  he  was  a  theolo- 
gian and  a  literary  critic,  his  historical  works  and 
his  historical  criticism  will  perhaps  be  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  his  accomplishments  in  other 
directions.  Judging  the  man  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, we  can  see  how  admirably  one  field  fits  into 
another,  and  that  each  helps  the  other.    Let  us 
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take  up  the  essays  on  Epictetus,  on  Guicciardini, 
on  Loyola,  on  Lamennais,  and  we  have  but  to 
read  a  few  pages  to  be  certain  of  the  strength  of 
this  union. 

The  two  volumes  of  these  "  Occasional  Papers  " 
form  a  library  which  no  man  of  letters,  no  man 
of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  and  historical 
knowledge,  will  do  well  to  be  without.  The  vol- 
umes are  at  once  an  education  and  an  inspiration. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  and  under 
that  of  Books  Received  include  all  received  by  The 
Outlook  during  the  week  ending  August  14.  This 
weekly  report  ot  current  literature  will  be  supplemented 
by  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

Christians  would  not  willingly  let  die  the  small- 
est address  of  Phillips  Brooks ;  it  is  with  intense 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  chronicle  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  addresses  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Church  Congress.  For  years  these 
addresses  have  been  lying  among  hundreds  of 
others  contained  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
Congress.  In  bringing  the  Brooks  addresses  to 
light  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker,  of  New  York,  has 
done  a  service  the  value  of  which  will  be  recog- 
nized by  every  one.  The  little  volume  is  called 
Best  Methods  of  Promoting  Spiritual  Life,  and  is 
full  of  that  energizing,  quickening  quality  which 
characterized  everything  that  fell  from  the  in- 
spired lips  of  the  great  American  preacher.  We 
can    hardly    commend    this   book    too    highly. 

We  reserve  for  later  notice  the  admirable 

Age  of  the  Renascence,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  van  Dyke, 
to  which  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
contributes  an  interesting  introduction.  (The 
Christian  Literature  Company,  New  York.) 

Brother  Azarias :  The  Life-Study  of  an  Ameri- 
can Monh,  by  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D., 
is  a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  work  of  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can who  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education.  The  subject  of  the  narrative — born 
Patrick  Francis  Mullany — came  to  this  country  as 
a  child  at  the  time  of  the  great  Irish  immigration, 
and  was  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Though  vigorously  American  in  many  of  his 
sentiments,  he  early  surrendered  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and  made  it  his  mission 
to  popularize  those  ideals  among  the  children  of 
his  own  denomination,  and  secure  for  them  the 
respect  of  the  Protestant  community  about  him. 
The  volume,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerated  claims  it 
makes  for  the  Catholic  Church  as  an  immemo- 
rial factor  in  popular  education,  is  of  decided  value 
because  of  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  (William  H. 
Young  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Glimpses  of  God  and  Other  Sermons,  by  B. 
Gwernydd  Newton,  of  the  Franklin  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  published  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  debt 


resting  upon  the  church.  Though  somewhat  con- 
versational, the  sermons  are  nevertheless  vigorous 
in  thought  and  genuine  in  sentiment.  That 
which  marks  them  as  belonging  to  the  older 
school  of  religious  writings  is  that  none  of  the 
"  glimpses  of  God  "  are  those  which  come  to  men 
when  helping  the  humblest  of  their  brothers  in 
the  struggles  of  life.  (Franklin  Avenue  Congre- 
gational Church,  Cleveland.) 

Two  little  books  of  devotional  character  have 
been  added  to  the  long  list  of  literature  of  this 
kind  published  by  the  F.  H.  Revell  Company, 
of  New  York.  They  are  A  Holy  Life  and  How 
to  Live  It,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor,  and 
Saved  and  Kept,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  Both 
these  books  deserve  praise  for  their  simple  and 
true  Christian  spirit 

ECONOMICS 

Sound  Money  Monographs,  by  William  C.  Corn- 
well,  President  of  the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo,  is  a 
collection  of  spirited  papers  and  addresses  advo- 
cating the  gold  standard,  the  retirement  of  paper 
money  issued  by  the  Government,  and  the  author- 
ization of  the  banks  to  issue  paper  money  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capital  stock.  The  author 
assumes  that  the  issue  of  notes  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  the  cause  of  the  present  depression, 
and  asserts  that  when  we  begin  to  cancel  the 
greenbacks  prosperity  will  be  assured.  He  thus 
rejects  entirely  the  law  that  the  value  of  money  is 
governed  by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand. 
For  if  this  law  holds  good,  the  Sherman  Act, 
which  increased  the  currency,  could  not  have 
caused  the  recent  fall  in  prices ;  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks,  which  would  dimin- 
ish the  currency,  could  not  but  further  lower 
values  and  deepen  the  depression.  He  rejects 
this  fundamental  law  of  prices,  however,  with 
such  confidence  that  one  wonders  whether  he  is 
aware  that  its  truth  was  universally  accepted 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  currency  con- 
troversy. Rejecting  it,  he  of  course  sees  no 
philosophic  basis  for  bimetallism  of  any  sort. 
The  most  dangerous  error  in  the  book,  however, 
has  no  relation  to  the  question  of  bimetallism. 
It  is  Mr.  Coraweirs  assumption  that  an  elastic 
currency,  based  on  the  assets  of  banks,  will 
increase  as  the  country  needs  more  money,  and 
decrease  as  it  needs  less.  On  the  contrary,  such 
a  currency,  as  English  experience  showed,  in- 
creases in  times  of  over-confidence  when  prices 
are  rising,  and  decreases  in  times  of  panic  when 
prices  are  falling.  It  expands  when  business  can 
be  done  on  credit,  and  contracts  when  every- 
body needs  cash.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

OUT-OF-DOORS 

To  its  exquisite  books  already  published,  the 
Roycroft  Printing  Shop  of  East  Aurora,  New 
York,  has  now  added  Upland  Pastures,  by  Ade- 
line Knapp.  The  book  is  partly  illuminated  by 
hand,  and  the  illustration  is  at  once  striking  and 
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appropriate.  The  book's  typographical  appear- 
ance reminds  one  of  the  admirable  works  printed 
by  the  late  William  Morris.  If  London  has  its 
Kelmscott  Press,  Buffalo  may  feel  pride  in  the 
nearness  of  its  Roycroft.  The  fine  taste  exhib- 
ited in  the  books  put  forth  at  East  Aurora  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  book- 
makers everywhere.  The  text  of  the  present 
volume  is  as  charming  as  its  environment.  The 
essays  deal  with  the  beautiful  things  that  the 
spring  and  summer  bring;  with  flowers,  birds, 
bees,  brooks,  and  all  field  life.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple, unstilted,  and  reverent.  Every  one  ought  to 
be  helped  by  such  reading. 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

Some  books  written  to  give  children  religious 
instruction  and  develop  spiritual  life  should  be 
suppressed.  To  give  a  child  perverted  and  dis- 
torted views  of  bis  relations  to  God  and  the 
world  is  to  do  him  as  great  harm  as  to  put  in  his 
hands  a  distinctively  immoral  book  that  will 
appeal  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  passions,  or 
give  him  false  views  of  the  relations  of  life  and 
the  forces  that  make  for  good  or  evil.  One  book 
is  read  secretly,  and  its  evil  is  thus  limited,  for 
there  is  the  unconscious  recognition  of  its  char- 
acter. The  other  is  read  with  the  approval  cf 
those  to  whose  judgment  the  child  trusts.  A 
Thoughtless  Seven,  by  the  authqr  of  •«  Probable 
Sons  "  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York), 
is  a  morbid,  unhealthy,  irreligious  presentation 
of  God  and  good  to  little  children,  in  the  form  of 
a  story. 

BIOGRAPHY 

The  life  of  Audubon  was  fascinating  both  in  its 
scientific  and  personal  aspects.  The  story  has 
been  told  in  brief  form  by  Mary  F.  Bradford,  in  a 
little  book  published  by  the  Audubon  Monument 
Association  of  New  Orleans,  and  its  sale  will  aid 
in  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  the  famous 
naturalist  in  the  park  at  New  Orleans  which  has 
been  named  after  him.  The  book  is  prettily 
printed  and  illustrated,  and  is  written  with  a  dis- 
tinctive charm  of  manner. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS,   ETC. 

A  handbook  called  Literary  Art  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Harriet  Noble,  instructor  in  English 
literature  at  Vassar.  Such  handbooks  usually 
deal  with  science  rather  than  with  the  art  of  liter- 
ature. The  present  book  is,  however,  to  some 
extent  critical  as  well  as  analytical,  and  while  we 
should  not  agree  with  all  the  dicta  of  the  author, 
we  are  sure  that  her  book  contains  many  sugges- 
tions of  value  to  the  student.  (The  Inland  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.) 

The  Advanced  Music  Reader  is  the  seventh 
and  last  book  in  the  Natural  Music  Course,  by 
Frederic  H.  Ripley,  Principal  of  the  Charles 
Sumner  School,  Boston,  and  Thomas  Tapper, 
instructor  of  musical  composition  and  theory  in 
the  American  College  of  Musicians.  This  Music 
Reader  is  designed  for  normal  and  high  school 


use,  and  for  the  home.    (The  American  Book 
Company,  New  York.) 

Dr.  George  Hemp],  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  published,  through  Messrs.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  a*  treatise  on  German  Orthography 
and  Phonology,  which  may  well  receive  careful 
attention  from  students  of  the  German  language. 
The  treatise  is  not  only  systematic  but  eminently 
practical  on  subjects  pertaining  to  writing,  print- 
ing, and  uttering  modern  German.  Spelling  and 
phonetics  have  already  received  full  treatment 
from  other  scholars,  but  accent  and  development 
of  German  letter-forms  have  been  neglected,  and 
hence  Dr.  Hempl  gives  abundant  space  to  the 
latter  subjects. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  mother  to-day  who  watches  the  announce- 
ments of  the  book  publishers  for  the  books  on 
the  care,  training,  and  culture  of  children,  and  is 
able  to  avail  herself  of  the  knowledge  the  experts 
and  the  would-be-considered  experts  place  at  her 
command,  is  accumulating  a  library.  The  latest 
addition  to  this  mothers'  special  field  of  literature 
is  Infancy  and  Childhood,  by  Frances  Fisher 
Wood.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.)  Mrs. 
Wood  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  the  wife 
of  a  physician,  and  a  mother  who  has  put  her 
college-accumulated  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  chemistry  into  practice.  By  studying  the 
chemical  changes  in  milk,  she  developed  a 
method  of  sterilizing  milk  which  benefited  her 
own  children  so  much  that  she  puts  her  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  at  the  service  of  other 
mothers.  By  voice  and  pen  and  business  enter- 
prise, Mrs.  Wood  was  the  pioneer  in  this  method 
of  treating  infants'  food.  A  woman  with  this 
training  and  experience  is  qualified  to  write  a 
book  on  "  Infancy  and  Childhood  "  that  will  be 
a  guide  to  less  well-equipped  and  experienced 
mothers.  The  book  does  not  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  food  alone,  but  with  the  mental  and 
physical  development  of  the  child,  and  the  rela- 
tion that  food  bears  to  this  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel  than  that  books  on  etiquette 
-should  find  enough  of  a  demand  to  create  a  con- 
stant supply  of  new  writers  and  new  books  on 
the  subject.  Those  to  the  manner  born  do  not 
need  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  laws  that 
govern  refined  society ;  instruction  in  the  use  of 
things  the  use  of  which  is  as  natural  as  breath- 
ing, or  the  use  of  the  senses.  It  is  he  who  comes 
late  in  life  to  the  inheritance  of  money  or  posi- 
tion who  feels  the  pressure  of  ignorance  and 
needs  the  printed  guide  for  the  maze  of  stand- 
ards and  things  hitherto  unknown.  A  new  book 
on  Manners  for  Men  has  made  its  appearance. 
It  is  written  by  "  Madge"  of  London  "Truth," 
Mrs.  Humphry.  The  man  with  a  good  memory 
need  never  fail  if  he  socially  walks  by  the  rales 
so  carefully  and  laboriously  explained.  One 
suggestion  is*  to  supply  a  coachman  of  a  hired 
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vehicle  with  a  bright-colored  handkerchief,  to  be 
conspicuously  displayed  at  night  so  that  his  "  fare  " 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  him.  Why 
not  a  paper  chrysanthemum  ?  It  would  be  more 
artistic  and  quite  as  conspicuous.  Then,  in  the 
matter  of  conversation,  "a  light  playfulness  of 
fancy  combined  with  the  gentleness  that  care- 
fully avoids  wounding  even  the  smallest  is  a  high 
recommendation  in  society."  Think  of  holding 
this  ideal  of  charm  before  a  man  struggling  with 
the  question  as  to  which  arm  he  should  give  a 
lady  to  the  dining-room,  and  the  settling  of  the 
momentous  question  as  to  the  order  in  which  he 
should  use  his  forks !  (M.  F.  Mansfield,  New 
York.) 

Literary  Notes 

— It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  who  has  just  returned  from  England,  is 
engaged  upon  a  dramatization  of  his  novel 
"  Soldiers  of  Fortune." 

— It  is  announced  that  Sir  Lewis  Morris  is  to 
make  a  lecturing  tour  in  this  country,  under  the 
management  of  Major  J.  B.  Pond,  beginning 
early  in  November.  Sir  Lewis  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  "  Gwen,"  "  Songs  of 
Two  Worlds,"  "  Gycia,"  "  A  Vision  of  Saints," 
"  Songs  of  Britain,"  and  a  large  number  of  other 
works. 

— Mrs.  Steel,  in  a  recent  interview  with  an 
English  journalist,  had  this  to  say  about  her  life 
in  the  East:  "I  love  India;  it  is  there  I  am 
happiest,  although  duty  keeps  me  here.  I  think 
I  scarcely  felt  the  climate ;  the  doctors  tell  me  I 
have  a  marvelous  vitality,  and  I  suppose  it  must 
be  so,  for  I  spent  fourteen  summers  on  the 
plains,  and  that  is  a  record  for  an  English- 
woman. What  affects  me  most  is  the  English 
east  wind." 

— Most  of  Mr.  Will  Bradley's  work  is  so  ad- 
mirable that  we  may  be  excused  for  calling  at- 
tention to  it  even  when  found  in  an  advertising 
"  booklet."  Such  art  makes  a  result  worthy  of 
preservation  by  the  recipient,  andtheFowle  Man- 
ufacturing Company  could  not  have  done  better 
in  calling  attention  to  their  goods  than  in  offer- 
ing to  the  public  at  the  same  time  a  description 
in  text  and  picture  of  some  quaint  and  historic 
places  in  Newburyport  and  vicinity. 

— The  Russian  correspondent  of  the  London 
"  Daily  Mail  "  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
new  Tolstoi  novel,  now  in  course  of  preparation : 

The  scene  opens  in  a  Russian  law  court,  where  a 
young  woman  is  tried  for  theft  and  found  guilty.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  one  of  the  jury  recognizes  her  as  one  whom 
he  had  known  some  years  before,  and  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed and  then  deserted.  As  the  judge  pronounces  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  on  the  unfortunate  woman, 
the  juryman  feels  that  he  is  really  the  guilty  person, 
and  determines  to  make  what  amends  he  can.  He  visits 
the  prisoner's  cell  and  tells  her  of  his  intention,  but  she 
repulses  him,  saying  her  love  has  turned  to  hatred. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  accompanies  her  into  exile  in 


Siberia,  sharing  her  hardships,  and  thus  doing  penance 
for  his  own  sin. 

— The  Chicago  "  Record  "  says  that  the  most 
expensive  book  ever  published  is  the  official  his- 
tory of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  is  now 
being  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  cost  up  to  date  of  $2,334,328.  Of 
this  amount  $1,184,291  has  been  paid  for  printing 
and  binding.  The  remainder  was  expended  for 
salaries,  rent,  stationery,  and  other  contingent  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
records  from  private  individuals.  The  work  will 
consist  of  112  volumes.  Copies  are  sent  free  to 
public  libraries. 

-^-Mr.  S.  R,  Crockett,  the  well-known  novelist, 
has  done  his  best  to  rescue  the  fame  of  the  liter- 
ary agent  from  further  calumny.  He  writes  as 
follows  to  Mr.  Watt :  "  You  believed  in  my  fu- 
ture when  few  did,  and  gave  your  time  and  thought 
with  a  generous  liberality  which  I  should  be 
caitiff  and  recreant  if  I  did  not  amply  acknowl- 
edge. You  took  the  burden  of  worry  off  my 
shoulders.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
fortunate  in  my  brief  literary  past  than  the  fact 
that  I  had  the  unusual  good  sense  to  place  my 
affairs,  right  from  the  beginning,  in  your  capable 
and  entirely  faithful  hands." 
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Wood,  Frances  Fisher.    Infancy  and  Childhood.    $1. 

THE    INLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Noble,  Harriet.    Literary  Art. 

M.  F.  MANSFIELD,  22  E.  16TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Humphry,  Mrs.  <u  Madge"  ot  "Truth.")  Manners 
for  Men.    50  cts. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  1897. 

G.   P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Cornwell,  William  C.   Sound  Money  Monographs.    $1, 

FLEMING  H.  REVBLL  CO..  NEW  YORK 

A  Thoughtless  Seven.    By  the  Author  of  "  Probable 

Sons/' etc.    50  cts. 
Macgregor,  M.A..  Rev.  G.  H.  C.    A   Holy  Life  and 

How  to  Live  It.    50  cts. 
Meyer,  Rev.  F.  B.    Saved  and  Kept.    50  cts. 

THE  ROYCROFT  PRINTING  SHOP,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Knapp,  Adeline.    Upland  Pastures. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Kipling.  Rudyard.  The  Second  Jungle  Book.  Vol. 
V1IJ.  of  the  Outward  Bound  Edition  of  Kipling's 
Works. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER.  NEW  YORK 

Brooks,  Phillips.    The  Spiritual  Life.    50  cts. 

WILLIAM   H.  YOUNG  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Smith,  Rev.  John  Talbot,  LL.D.  Brother  Azarias. 
$1.50, 
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The  Lambeth  Conference 

The  Encyclical  Letter  communicating  the  re- 
sult of  the  Conference  (upon  which  we  comment 
on  another  page)  exalts  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing unity  of  feeling  among  the  churches  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  this 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a  central  consultative  body 
for  supplying  information  and  advice,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  win  its  way  to  recognition  by  its  ser- 
vices to  the  Church.  The  formation  of  it  has 
been,  very  naturally,  committed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  This  is  much  better  than  the 
scheme,  to  which  the  American  bishops  were  espe- 
cially opposed,  to  consolidate  the  Episcopal 
churches  throughout  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries under  the  primacy  or  patriarchate  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  An  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  diocesan,  as  distinct  from  the  parochial, 
episcopate  originally  arose,  and  subsequently  the 
superior  rank  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  all  others, 
appears  in  the  recommenda'ion  of  a  distinction 
between  bishops  and  archbishops.  This,  how- 
ever, need  not  now  be  feared  on  any  historical 
ground  : 

We  desire  to  encourage  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
formation  of  provinces,  so  that  no  Bishop  may  be  lett  to 
act  absolutely  alone ;  and  we  think  it  desirable  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Western 
Church,  the  Metropolitans  of  these  provinces  should  be 
known  as  Archbishops,  recommending,  however,  that 
such  titles  should  not  be  assumed  without  previous  com- 
munication to  the  other  Bishops  of  the  communion  with 
a  view  to  general  recognition.  We  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  further  consolidation  of  all  provincial  action 
that  every  Bishop  at  his  consecration  should  take  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  his  own  Metropolitan, 
and  that  every  Bishop  consecrated  in  England  under  the 
Queen's  mandate  for  service  abroad  should  make  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  will  pay  all  due  honor  and 
deference  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  will 
respect  and  maintain  the  spiritual  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all  churches  in  com- 
munion with  her. 

The  industrial  problems  of  the  day  received 
much  discussion,  but  for  particular  counsels  on  the 
subject  the  Encyclical  contents  itself  with  refer- 
ence to  the  full  report  of  the  committee.  In  gen- 
eral it  briefly  urges  on  employers  and  employed 
obedience  to  the  great  law  of  brotherhood,  as 
the  surest  pteventive  of  present  evils.  Intemper- 
ance, impurity,  and  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
divorce  are  likewise  dealt  with  in  general  terms. 
"  Religious  communities,"  or  orders,  are  favorably 
spoken  of,  but  declared  to  be  in  need  of  more 
regulation  to  be  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
general  work  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Letter  says  that "  next  to  the 
Bible  itself,  [it]  is  the  authoritative  standard  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Communion.*'  .  .  . 
"  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  no  book  can  supply 
every  possible  need  of  worshipers  in  every  vari- 
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ation  of  local  circumstances."  The  right  of  every 
Bishop  is  therefore  affirmed,  under  limitations  and 
safeguards  which  are  mentioned, 

to  set  forth  or  to  sanction  additional  services  and 
prayers  when  he  believes  that  God's  work  may  be  there- 
by furthered  or  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  worshipers 
more  fully  met,  and  to  adapt  the  prayers  already  in  the 
book  to  the  special  requirements  of  his  own  people. 

In  close  connection  with  this,  the  backwardness 
of  theological  study  in  many  of  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain  is  dwelt  upon,  and 
its  promotion  is  urged.  Finally,  by  an  expression 
of  sympathy  with  "  endeavors  that  are  being  made 
to  escape  from  the  usurped  authority  of  the  see 
of  Rome"  (in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere),  a  rebuke  is  administered 
to  those  Anglicans  who  dream  of  union  with 
Rome.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Encyclical  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  that  a  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  retranslate  the  so- 
called  Athanasian  Creed,  still  used  by  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  Measure  of  Missionary  Spirit 

By  F.  W.  Hewes 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  article  under  the  above 
title  published  in  The  Outlook  of  July  3  seem  to 
call  for  fuller  statement  of  certain  points  than  the 
brief  text  of  the  article  provided. 

First — regarding  the  contributions  included  in 
the  compilation.  Missionary  secretaries  were 
asked  for  full  records  of  all  branches  of  mission- 
aiy  work  in  both  the  foreign  and  home  divisions ; 
for  missionary  work  is  one  work,  whether  per- 
formed for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  home  or 
foreign  fields.  To  clearly  understand  what  this 
includes  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  field,  almost  with- 
out exception,  all  branches  are  still  carried  under 
a  single  board.  That  is,  the  moneys  for  trans- 
porting missionaries  to  their  fields  of  labor,  pro- 
curing their  outfits  of  books,  medicines,  apparatus, 
tents,  bedding,  etc.,  providing  buildings  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  meeting  the  expenses  of 
publication  and  translation,  and  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  missionaries  and  teachers,  are  all  received 
and  expended  under  one  management. 

In  the  case  of  home  missionary  work,  especially 
in  the  larger  churches,  some  of  the  branches,  is 
later  years  at  least,  are  separately  organised.  As 
common  examples :  Sunday-school  work,  Church 
Erection,  Education,  Relief  for  Disabled  Minis- 
ters, Work  among  Freedmen— each  collecting 
and  disbursing  the  funds  for  its  own  particu- 
lar division  of  the  work.  In  case  these,  or  any 
of  them,  or  other  branches,  had  been  separately 
organized,  their  receipts  were  included,  so  far 
as  obtainable,  in  order  to  make  the  compilation  as 
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fall  a  record  as  possible  of  all  contributions  made 
n  the  missionary  spirit ;  that  is,  in  the  spirit  of 
making  known  the  Gospel  to  others  than  our- 
selves. The  entire  compilation  embraces  the 
official  records  of  fifty-six  separate  organizations, 
an  average  of  nearly  four  for  each  denomination 
Deluded. 

Second — regarding  the  proof  of  larger  con  tribu- 
ion  by  later  generations.  There  is  reason  for 
placing  confidence  in  the  records  furnished  by 
the  several  Missionary  Secretaries.  The  first 
diagram  of  the  article  simply  portrayed  the 
annual  aggregates  of  these  records,  but  the  second 
not  only  portrayed  the  ten-year  averages,  but 
gave  the  results  in  dollars.  The  correctness  of 
the  per  capita  and  per  wealth  exhibits  may  be 
readily  ascertained  from  "  Study  No.  2  "  by  any 
reader  who  has  access  to  the  population  and 
wealth  reports  of  the  United  States  Census,  re- 
membering, however,  that  the  1870  report  of 
wealth  is  in  currency  values  and  must  be  reduced 
to  specie  value  in  the  computation. 

Third — touching  the  1850  contribution  of 
wealth  according  to  the  Census  Report,  which 
makes  it  greater  than  the  1890  contribution.  It 
may  be  readily  noted  that  the  result  is  of  itself  so 
absurd  as  to  plainly  indicate  some  fundamental 
error,  even  if  there  were  not  the  other  evidence 
cited  in  the  article.  It  certainly  seems  impossible 
that  the  contribution  of  the  denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  compilation  should  have  dropped 
from  22.1  per  $1,000  of  total  wealth  in  1850  to 
15.4  in  1860,  and  then  have  gone  on  steadily  out- 
stripping wealth  ever  since.  From  the  writer's 
experience  with  the  estimates  of  wealth  previous 
to  1860  (the  first  satisfactory  census  report  of 
wealth)  in  relation  to  general  material  progress, 
he  is  personally  convinced  that  the  1850  report  of 
wealth  was  much  too  small ;  the  1840  estimate 
somewhat  too  small ;  and  the  1830  and  1820  esti- 
mates too  large.  Although  no  variations  from 
the  1820  and  1830  per  wealth  contributions  were 
indicated  in  "  Study  No.  4,"  yet  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  1820  contribution  was  much 
nearer  five  cents  than  one  cent;  and  the  1830 
much  nearer  nine  cents  than  seven  cents. 

Fourth — touching  the  denominational  records. 
The  compiler  does  not  recall  a  single  instance  in 
which  he  was  not  assured  by  those  furnishing  the 
records  that  they  did  not  fully  represent  the  con- 
tributions of  the  denomination.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  article  under  consideration  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
denominational  sharing  in  the  work  was  given 
"  so  far  as  the  records  provide  it."  It  is  proper 
to  state  just  here,  however,  that  two  vexatious 
errors  in  copying  figures  from  one  computation 
sheet  to  another  were  at  last  overlooked,  and  re- 
sulted in  giving  two  denominations  a  larger  credit 
than  the  records  entitled  them  to.  The  average 
annual  contribution  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  should  have  been  given  as  $46,660, 
instead   of   $466,600.    That  of  the    Reformed 


Church  in  the  United  States  should  have  been 
$160,370  instead  of  $274,060,  which  erroneously 
includes  the  record  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
In  this  latter  case  the  error  also  affects  the  con- 
tribution for  each  $100  of  church  property  (which 
it  did  not  in  the  former  case),  making  it  $2.01 
instead  of  $3.44,  while  the  contnbution  per  mem- 
ber is  reduced  to  79  cents  in  place  of  $134. 

Finally— the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  records  of  these  fourteen  denominations  con- 
stitute only  a  representative  history.  The  full 
contribution  of  all  denominations  would  be  very 
much  greater,  though  it  included  only  obtainable 
records ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  include  all  gifts 
made  in  the  missionary  spirit,  it  would  be  much 
larger  still.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  even  if 
compiled,  the  complete  history  would  show  little 
difference  as  to  growth,  and  that  is  the  chief 
knowledge  sought  in  this  instance. 

The  fourteen  denominations  are  so  prominent 
and  their  missionary  work  so  important  as  to  be 
fully  representative  in  the  matter  of  growth. 
Therefore,  if  it  be  possible  for  records  to  prove 
anything,  these  records  prove  that  the  missionary 
spirit  has  greatly  surpassed  the  growth  of  both 
population  and  wealth  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  men  who  are  spiritually  blind.  Hav- 
ing learned  a  theological  dogma  in  their  youth, 
they  accept  no  interpretation  which  deues  their 
tradition.  So,  also,  there  are  men  who  are  mathe- 
matically blind.  Having  met  certain  statements 
in  past  years,  whether  relating  to  employment, 
prosperity,  or  missions,  they  utterly  refuse  to  accept 
any  proof  of  error  in  those  statements,  no  matter 
how  strong  the  proof  or  how  positively  actual 
records  disprove  their  positions.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  all  these  disjointed  conditions  of  belief, 
facts  do  not  dodge  or  bend,  nor  progress  cease 
nor  the  years  roll  backward. 

Church  Government  Reform 
There  is  every  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  a 
general  movement  among  Catholic  laymen  in 
America  to  widen  their  influence  in  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to  determine  definitely 
just  what  their  rights  and  powers  are.  Nowhere 
has  this  movement  been  more  pronounced,  and 
the  issue  between  laity  and  clergy  more  closely 
drawn,  than  in  the  appeal  of  the  Catholic  laity 
of  Fort  Dodge  from  the  action  of  Archbishop 
Hennessy,  of  Dubuque,  now  pending  before  Mgr. 
Martinelli.  Fort  Dodge  had  the  strongest  and 
most  prosperous  Catholic  congregation  in  Iowa. 
Father  T.  M.  Lenihan,  now  Bishop  of  Cheyenne, 
was  their  pastor  the  twenty-five  years  preceding 
his  consecration,  February  24,  1897.  Following 
Bishop  Lenihan's  appointment  and  before  the 
naming  of  his  successor,  Archbishop  Hennessy 
divided  the  Fort  Dodge  parish  into  three,  and 
sent  Father  Heelan,  rector  of  the  Dubuque 
Cathedral,  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  new  di- 
visions, instructing  him  to  build  a  new  church  at 
once.    The  people  of  Fort  Dodge  manifested 
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true  American  independence,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions forming  an  organization  to  prevent  what 
they  considered  usurpation  of  their  civil  rights. 
They  claimed  that  the  church  was  still  ample  for 
their  needs,  and  that  to  deprive  those  in  the 
newly  instituted  parishes  of  the  use  of  that  church 
property,  without  first  obtaining  their  consent, 
was  robbing  them  of  the  equity  which  they,  as  a 
people,  had  in  $100,000  of  church  property.  The 
Hon.  M.  D.  O'Connell,  Solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  acted  as  leader  of 
the  people,  and  the  matter  was  carried  from 
Vicar-General  Ryan  to  Archbishop  Hennessy, 
and  from  him  to  Mgr.  Martinelli,  Papal  Ablegate 
at  Washington ;  here  the  appeal  now  rests  pending 
the  presentation  of  wntten  briefs.  The  decision, 
as  determining  an  important  question  of  church 
government,  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  Such 
spirited  opposition  from  their  people  has  never 
before  been  encountered  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  America.  When  the  division  at  Fort  Dodge 
was  followed  by  Archbishop  Hennessy 's  attack 
on  the  public  schools,  a  prominent  Catholic  inter- 
ested in  the  appeal  exclaimed :  "  If  we  are  to  be 
put  in  conflict  with  American  institutions,  and 
are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  Church,  then  we  are  not  free  men,  and  it  is  a 
good  Church  to  get  out  of."  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Fort  Dodge  trouble  a  parish  at 
Des  Moines  was  divided  without  consulting  the 
people,  but  at  the  first  murmur  of  disapproval  the 
matter  was  checked. 

The  Power  of  the  Gospel 
There  is  not  a  better  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  redeem,  socially,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  spiritually,  than  that  of  the 
Five  Points  Mission  Work  in  New  York  City. 
In  1844  a  few  determined  Christian  women 
banded  themselves  together  to  devise  some 
means  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  slum 
children  and  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  secured  the  •'  Old  Brewery  " 
at  Five  Points  as  their  mission  building,  and 
with  the  following  objects  the  New  York  Ladies' 
Home  Missionary  Society  has  carried  on  the 
work  for  more  than  fifty  years.  First — To  employ 
missionaries  to  labor  among  the  poor  in  the  Five 
Points  neighborhood.  Second — To  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities.  Third — To  edu- 
cate poor  children  and  provide  for  their  comfort 
and  welfare.  Fourth — To  provide  a  school  for 
poor  children,  and  to  perform  kindred  acts  of 
charity.  As  a.  result  fifty  years'  time  has  witnessed 
marvelous  changes.  In  place  of  ignorance,  dis- 
grace, and  crime,  for  which  Five  Points  was  noted 
a  half -century  ago,  there  are  hundreds  of  bright- 
faced,  happy  boys  and  girls  in  the  Mission  and 
House  of  Industry,  representing  eighteen  nation- 
alities. Almost  every  child  is  clothed  by  the  Mis- 
sion, whose  Christlike  messengers  visit  the  desti- 
tute hornet  in  that  locality  on  errands  of  mercy 
and  goodness.    And  by  all  means  they  are  trying 


to  inculcate  American  principles,  and  to  teach  the 
wronged  and  wretched  products  of  slumdom  that 
there  is  a  nobler  and  truer  life  than  Mulberry 
Bend  yet  knows. 

Notes 

The  Rev.  William  Gardner  Turtle  (Congregational), 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  in  that  city  on  August  5. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
speaking  of  the  excellent  work  done  at  Kyoto,  Japan, 
by  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon,  we  classed  it  as  a  "settlement." 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  settlement;  the  work 
does  include,  however,  in  addition  to  ordinary  mission 
work,  that  of  a  kindergarten,  night  schools,  etc. 

The  librarian  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  has  in  his  keep- 
ing very  many  interesting  documents,  among  others  a 
deed  of  gift  from  King  Ethelbert  of  a  farm  in  Kent, 
which  he  made  over  to  St.  PauPs  at  a  time  when  the 
Cathedral  was  but  an  insignificant  structure  of  wood. 
The  rent  from  the  land  is  received  to  this  day. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  time  when  a  Roman 
Catholic  dignitary  of  the  highest  rank  has  been  seen  at 
Lambeth  Palace  since  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome  ceased  to  be  in  communion  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 
There  was  a  not  unnatural  sensation  when  Cardinal 
Vaughan  appeared  at  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
garden  party.  The  two  prelates  are  understood  to  hold 
each  other  in  peculiar  esteem. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Adelbert 
College  of  Western  Reserve  University  (Cleveland,  O.) 
desires  to  be  of  service  to  all  incoming  Freshmen.  If 
men  will  send  to  either  of  the  undersigned  their  ad- 
dresses, together  with  their  wishes  as  to  rooms,  board, 
and  other  matters,  endeavors  will  be  made  to  serve 
them.  The  Association  wishes  to  help  at  the  beginning 
of  the  college  courses  of  the  new  men.  A  copy  of  the 
Handbook  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  asks  for  it 
Charles  J.  Wehr,  President ;  Harry  A.  Haring,  Chair- 
man of  Students'  Committee. 

The  "  Church  Economist "  says :  "  Bishop  James  N. 
FitzGerald,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  has 
been  elected  Superintendent  of  Ocean  Grove  as  successor 
of  the  late  Dr.E.H.  Stokes,  possesses  many  special  quali- 
fications for  the  peculiar  position  he  is  called  upon  to 
fill  Before  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  which  occur- 
red in  1888,  he  was  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
before  that  was  a  presiding  elder  in  the  Newark  Con- 
ference, of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous 
member.  He  was  for  several  years  the  President  of  the 
Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  world  in 
the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties.  The  interests  of 
Ocean  Grove  are  very  diversified,  but  he  will  be  found 
equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  situation." 

The  Rev.  Peter  Randolph,  the  oldest  colored  clergy- 
man in  New  England  both  as  regards  age  and  service, 
died  recently  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  life  in  the  New  York  "  Sun:"  He  was 
born  a  slave  seventy-two  years  ago  on  the  plantation  of 
Carter  H.  Edtoe,  of  Upper  Brandon,  Prince  George 
County,  Va.  His  father  was  a  slave-driver,  and  died 
when  Peter  was  about  ten  years  old.  When  seventeen, 
Peter  taught  himself  to  read  and  write  by  tracing  letters 
on  the  ground.  When  he  arrived  in  Charlestown  he 
was  twenty-seven,  and  he  brought  with  him  his  wife  and 
child.  He  began  at  once  to  turn  his  attention  to  bring- 
ing out  of  slavery  others  of  his  race  in  Virginia.  He  soon 
became  well  known  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  he  stood  at 
high  in  their  estimation  as  did  Louis  Hayden.  Iniftffat 
found  fourteen  colored  people  worshiping  in  a  haQ  oa 
Belknap  Street,  now  Joy  Street,  and  he  organixed  then 
into  what  is  known  to-day  as  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church. 
From  that  church  he  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Baptist 
minister.  He  had  the  record  of  founding  and  praachiat 
in  more  Baptist  churches  than  any  other  Baptist  dsrgy» 
man  in  New  England. 
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President  Andrews;  "The  Other  Side" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Certain  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity sent  a  protest  to  the  Corporation,  begging 
that  body  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Andrews  recently  tendered.  This  protest 
was  circulated  among  the  alumni  as  a  campaign 
document.  It  concluded  with  a  warm  tribute  to 
Dr.  Andrews  and  to  the  vindication  of  free  speech, 
and  with  a  noble  saying,  "  The  life-blood  of  a  uni- 
versity is  not  money,  but  freedom."  To  these 
things  all  will  agree. 

The  main  contention  of  the  protest  is  that 
teachers  should  teach  free  of  all  restraint  from 
institutions  or  communities,  and  this  especially 
considering  our  last  Presidential  campaign,  and 
the  whole  question  of  the  free  coinage  'of  silvei 
at  16  to  1. 

Historical  parallels  cannot  be  exact  or  absolute, 
but  we  have  a  fair  illustration  in  recent  experience. 
Would  these  professors  assert  that  any  President 
of  a  Northern  college  would  have  been  allowed, 
after  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked— had  he  the 
virtues  of  an  Arnold  or  a  Wayland — to  utter  the 
principles  or  commend  the  practice  of  secession  ? 
Does  the  youngest  of  these  professors  imagine 
that  any  community  in  those  days  would  have 
allowed  any  professor  to  speak  ex  cathedra  on  any 
matters  endangering  the  life  of  the  State?  Is 
man  made  for  a  college,  or  are  colleges  made  for 
man? 

Query  2,  page  9,  of  the  protest,  contains  this 
remarkable  view  of  ethics  and  practical  politics, 
as  evolved  by  these  circumstances.  It  denies 
that  "  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  a  moral  ques- 
tion." Remember,  coinage  at  16  to  1,  the  actual 
ratio  being  32  a  year  since  and  now  above  35  to 
1,  which  would  and  must  bring  depreciation  of 
contracts  and  general  destruction  of  credit. 
Statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  have  always  dis- 
trusted the  academic  method  and  spirit  when 
applied  to  the  administration  of  affairs. 

That  new-discarded  Academician. 
Who,  for  he  could  cry  Ergo  in  the  school. 
Straightway  with  his  huge  judgment  dares  control 
Whatsoe'er  he  views. 

On  page  9  we  have  the  academic  love  of  tech- 
nical distinctions  worked  out  to  absurdity.  "  The 
most  expert  and  trusted  of  those  professors  of 
political  economy  who  take  the  opposite  side  of 
the  silver  question  from  that  sustained  by  Dr. 
Andrews  would,  we  are  confident,  unite  in  declar- 
ing that  it  is  a  question  of  public  policy,  which, 
whatever  its  moral  element,  is  open  to  discussion 
in  the  same  sense  as  other  questions  of  public 
policy." 

Do  these  professors  mean  what  they  say  and 
deliberately  infer  concerning  "  public  affairs  "  as 
affected  by  the  silver  question  and  the  Presidential 


canvass,  in  which  Dr.  Andrews  meddled  by  his 
letters  backing  coinage  at  16  to  1 !  Our  acade- 
micians perceive  no  ethics  involved,  but  only  a 
free  fight  between  quibbling  schools  of  political 
economy.  The  better  elements  of  our  country 
held  the  matter  to  be  the  fierce  throes  of  a  mor- 
tal struggle.  Europe  responded,  treating  the 
result  as  a  moral  victory  recorded  in  political 
terms  by  a  great  nation. 

The  minor  parts  of  this  unfortunate  contest 
affecting  the  University  must  now  be  merged  in 
the  larger  issue  forced  upon  us.  The  manner, 
the  unhappy  publicity,  the  particular  details  of 
dollars  and  cents,  discussed  with  Dr.  Andrews — 
all  this  has  become  of  minor  importance  in  the 
issue  entailed  on  the  alumni  and  Corporation  of 
Brown  University. 

The  freedom  of  speech  of  teachers  is  not  the 
largest  question  involved  for  all  friends  of  educa- 
tion, however  ingeniously  the  protesting  members 
of  the  Faculty  may  argue.  The  integrity  of  the 
Nation  is  assailed.  Did  Dr.  Andrews — inno- 
cent though  be  might  be — violate  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  and  constituency  of  Brown 
University  when  he  avowed  himself  a  promoter 
of  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  and  insisted  on 
promoting  it,  with  its  necessary  degradation  of 
credit  and  inevitable  cataclysm  of  values  ?  I  hold 
there  can  be  only  one  answer  to  this  question, 
put  by  Dr.  Andrews  himself  to  the  party  of  order 
in  the  United  States. 

No  friend  of  education  can  suffer  more  than 
the  present  writer  in  this  contingency.  No  one 
better  appreciates  Dr.  Andrews  in  his  generous 
nature,  his  magnanimous  impulses  and  great 
capacity  in  many  directions  ;  nor  mors  regrets  his 
conspicuous  lack  of  judgment.  To  the  moderate 
request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  not 
for  "  renunciation  n  of  his  views,  but  "  forbear- 
ance in  expression,"  he  replies  by  precipitating 
a  resignation.  He  has  forced  the  issue,  and  leaves 
but  one  way  out.  Alumnus. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  "Equality" 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Nineteenth-century  novels  are  so  copiously 
spiced  with  various  brogues  conventionally  ren- 
dered that  a  delicate  differentiation  of  speech  and 
manner  among  people  of  education  and  refine- 
ment passes  for  sameness.  To  some  of  us  the 
few  characters  introduced  in  Mr.  West's  experi- 
ences of  a  fortnight,  as  related  in  "  Equality," 
have  a  pleasant  personality.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  regular  novel-readers  made  much  of  the  eco- 
nomics taught  in  "  Looking  Backward,"  or  that 
the  best  economists  will  find  the  lively  conversa- 
tions in  "  Equality  "  distasteful,  unless  they  have 
a  disrelish  for  the  main  doctrine.  Is  it  fair  to 
judge  the  book  primarily  as  a  novel  ? 
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The  Outlook  says  that  the  former  book  "stirred 
the  consciences  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  respecting  the  evils  of  existing  economic 
conditions."  Such  readers  care  more  to  learn 
further  concerning  the  social  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  which  is  destined  to  put  an  end  to 
those  economic  evils,  than  to  find  out  whether 
Julian  and  Edith  "  were  married  and  lived  happy 
ever  after."  The  few  incidents  related  are  inter- 
esting, and  lighten  the  economics  for  the  general 
reader. 

I  was  one  of  a  group  in  which  "  Equality  "  was 
read  aloud,  with  unabated  interest  throughout  on 
the  part  of  each  one.  The  trained  nurse  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  a  case  as  we  reached  the 
last  chapter,  and  seemed  to  regret  nothing  else 
so  much  as  leaving  that  chapter  unread.  As  we 
sat  down  to  the  last  reading,  two  visitors  from 
another  city  arrived,  and  protested  that  no  enter- 
tainment could  suit  them  better  than  to  hear  that 
chapter  about  "  The  Book  of  the  Blind,"  or  any 
other  chapter  written  by  Mr.  Bellamy  on  his  gen- 
eral topic.  The  main  part  of  our  reading  was 
done  by  a  young  man  who  had  said  the  day  before 
the  reading  began  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  jus- 
rice  of  economic  equality.  He  had  just  fortified 
himself  by  a  careful  reading  of  Small  and  Vin- 
cent's "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  ;'* 
but  I  imagine  it  did  not  apply  very  well  to  this 
study  of  society.  Our  reader  seemed  to  give 
close  attention  to  the  arguments,  and  if  he  dis- 
agreed with  them  he  did  not  show  it.  The  day 
after  we  had  finished  the  first  reading  he  found 
me  with  the  book  open  at  the  first  chapter,  and 
asked,  "  Are  you  going  to  read  the  book  again  ?" 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  very  carefully."  "  So  am  I," 
said  he,  "  as  soon  as  I  have  time."  I  felt  that 
each  of  our  group  might  say,  "  Did  not  our  hearts 
bum  within  us  "  as  we  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  its  social  application  ? 

Your  reviewer  gives  an  instance  of  what  he 
calls  "  ill-advised "  economics  in  the  mouths  of 
twentieth-century  school-children — the  explana- 
tion of  periods  of  depression  as  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  laborers,  getting  as  wages  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  value  of  their  work,  cannot 
buy  back  enough  of  their  various  products  to 
create  an  effective  demand  for  them,  resulting  in 
what  is  absurdly  called  overproduction  and  con- 
sequent depression.  But  "  the  capitalist's  expend- 
itures create  as  great  a  demand  for  products  as 
the  laborer's,"  you  say.  If  nineteenth-century 
economists  really  mean  to  say  that  a  few  cap- 
italists with  their  families  "consume"  as  many 
pairs  of  American  shoes  or  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
as  the  thousands  of  those  employed  in  the  shoe 
and  cotton  factories,  with  their  families,  would 
use  if  they  could  buy  them,  I  think  I  would  pre- 
fer to  take  my  economics  from  twentieth'Century 
schoolchildren. 

After  all,  your  critic  says  in  a  nutshell  what  he 
more  than  failed  to  say  in  the  paragraphs  preced- 
ing, in  this  very  true  and  comprehensive  remark 


about  Mr.  Bellamy's  last  volume :  "  In  his  Utopia 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  merely  professed,  tat 
felt."  Is  not  this  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  ?  F.  E.  R. 

The  Sparrow,  the  Trotting  Horse,  and  the 
Rabbit 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  noticed  in  The  Outlook  of  August  14  Mr. 
Puddefoot's  letter  championing  that  pugnacious 
pest,  the  sparrow  {Parser  domesticus). 

Cottage  City  must  be  a  remarkable  town  to 
have  such  an  unusual  influence  on  the  sparrow 
as  to  make  him  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with 
migrating  and  resident  birds.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  city  of  any  sue  of  which  that  can  be  said. 
Has  Mr.  Puddefoot  made  it  a  study  for  several, 
or  even  one  year  ?  "  It  is  a  clear  case  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  That  also  applies  to  die 
hordes  of  rabbits  in  Australia— all  descendants 
of  importations.  As  to  the  sparrow  being  eco- 
nomic, let  Mr.  Puddefoot  read  Dr.  Coues's  work  on 
the  subject,  and  data  gathered  by  specialists  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  all  of 
which  are  authentic,  the  reports  of  food  eaten 
being  the  result  of  the  examination  of  thousands 
of  Passer  domesticus  stomachs  collected  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  all  sections  of  die 
United  States  east  of  the  Plains. 

As  to  remarks  about  the  "trotting  horse," who 
ever  said  the  "  horse  "  was  indigenous  to  America  ? 
And  who  can  or  would  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
"  trotting  horse  "  is  not  ?  What  country  devel- 
oped the  gait  that  until  comparatively  recently 
was  despised  in  all  but  the  draft  horse?  In  what 
country  have  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  been 
spent  solely  to  develop  the  steadiest  of  all  gaits 
of  the  quadruped,  the  trot?  Ever  since  there 
were  any  real  roads  in  America  it  has  been  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  horsemen  to  increase  the 
speed  and  endurance  of  the  horse  at  its  most 
serviceable  gait— the  "  trot."  W.  B.  H. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising-  frem 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

A  skeptic  here  declares  that  Jesus  did  not  know  any 
more  about  the  physical  sciences  than  other  men  of  his 
day ;  that  he  did  not  understand  the  real  cause  or  pre- 
vention of  disease;  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  was 
or  ever  could  be  such  a  thing  as  an  anaesthetic,  or  spec* 
tacks,  or  a  microscope ;  that  he  did  not  know  the  shape 
of  the  earth,  or  suspect  the  existence  of  the  American 
Continent  I  tell  him  that  Jesus  did  not  come  to  teaca 
the  physical  sciences,  but  spiritual  truths :  and  he  re- 
plies that  if  he  did  not  know  the  common  things  abost 
the  earth,  he  does  not  see  how  he  can  be  sure  that  ha 
knows  about  heaven.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  answer 
such  a  man.  P.  W.  S. 

1.  Show  him  the  difference  between  knowledge 
and  wisdom.    Some  men,  witfe  yraat  knowtedfe 
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of  other  things,  have  been  so  ignorant  of  human 
nature  as  to  be  childishly  devoid  of  wisdom, 
learned  fools.  Others,  with  little  knowledge, 
have  been  the  wisest  advisers.  2.  Some  ancient 
Greeks,  with  less  knowledge  of  facts  than  our 
school-children  have,  studied  human  nature  so 
well  that  they  are  still  reckoned  as  among  the 
world's  wisest  sages,  and  are  followed  as  masters. 
Wisdom  is  pre-eminently  a  knowledge  of  the 
depths  of  human  nature.  3.  It  so  appeared  in 
Jesus.  He  has  told  us  nothing  about  heaven  as 
a  place  to  be  known  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
earth  is  known,  but  much  about  heaven  as  the 
perfected  condition  of  human  nature,  and  how 
to  attain  it  through  cultivation  of  the  divine  pos- 
sibilities, of  our  nature.  Such  a  heaven  he  dis- 
closed by  revealing  men's  latent  capabilities  for 
it.  For  this  he  was  abundantly  qualified  through 
the  wisdom  which  consisted,  first,  in  his  knowledge 
of  himself  and  of  man's  moral  nature,  as  related 
to  the  Universal  Moral  Nature  which  we  name 
God.  The  highest  maxim  of  human  philosophy 
was  inscribed  over  the  Greek  temple  of  Delphi, 
"  Know  Thyself."  If  your  friend  will  make  a 
serious  business  of  that  branch  of  knowledge, 
he  will  become  wiser  in  the  discovery  of  some 
depths  in  himself  as  jet  unknown  to  him.  Then 
he  will  not  be  long  in  recognizing  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Jesus,  and  his  need  to  draw  from  it. 

1.  Have  we  any  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are 
beings  in  the  universe  superior  to  man  ?  If  so,  will  you 
kindly  give  us  those  reasons,  especially  those  derived 
from  the  Bible  ?  2.  Who  is  the  Thomas  Young  referred 
to  on  page  58  of  Dr.  Strong's  "  New  Era  "  ? 

W.D. 

1.  The  spectroscope  shows  us  that  the  chemi- 
cal elements  of  our  world  are  present  in  the 
starry  worlds.  Analogy  compels  us  to  believe 
that  the  mental  and  moral  nature  which  exists  in 
this  world  exists  likewise  in  other  worlds,  in  forms 
of  life  varied  to  correspond  with  the  environment. 
Whether  such  beings  are  superior  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  world  is  unknowable.  The  Bible 
refers  to  angels  (signifying  "messengers")  as 
superior  to  men  (2  Peter  ii.,  11 ;  see  other  cita- 
tions in  a  concordance).  The  mental  and  moral 
nature,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  terrestrial  or 
super-terrestrial,  is  doubtless  essentially  the  same, 
but  in  many  grades  of  development  elsewhere 
the  same  as  here.  2.  An  English  physician  born 
in  1773,  died  1829.  He  was  distinguished  for 
proficiency  alike  in  languages,  mathematics,  and 
science.  His  most  important  contribution  to 
science  was  in  establishing  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  by  his  discovery,  announced  in  1802,  of 
what  is  known  as  "  interference,"  an  effect  of  the 
diffraction,  or  bending,  of  the  rays.  He  also  in 
1818  discovered  the  principle  by  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  hieroglyphics  has  been  achieved. 

1.  What  are  the  Jews  supposed  to  have  meant  when 
they  said,  ••  We  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  never  have 
been  in  bondage  to  any  man"?  They  had  endured 
three  captivities,  and  were  then  a  tributary  province. 


2.  How  are  Christ's  words  to  Peter  interpreted  by  those 
who  do  not  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  Apostolic 
succession :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church  "?  I  do  not  accept  that  doctrine ;  neither 
can  I  reconcile  the  passage  with  other  sayings  of  Christ. 

H. 

1 .  It  was  so  obviously  false  to  the  historical  and 
actual  facts,  in  an  external  point  of  view,  that  it 
could  be  a  rational  utterance  only  with  reference 
to  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  the  people.  That  the 
Jews  were  a  free-spirited  people  there  is  abundant 
proof.  2.  They  hold  that  Simon,  in  reaching  the 
truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  had  planted 
himself  upon  the  rock  (Greek  petra)  of  faith,  and 
hence  was  surnamed  Peter  (Greek  Petros),  i.  e.> 
the  Rock-man.  In  accordance  with  this  they 
hold  that  Jesus  meant  that  his  church  was  founded, 
not  on  Peter  and  his  successors,  but  on  the  rock- 
faith  on  which  Peter  himself  was  the  first  to  be 
established.  This  view  accords  best  with  the 
promise  in  the  context  that  the  church  should 
be  invincible.  So  the  Apostolic  teaching  is  that 
the  church  prevails  through  its  faith  (1  John  v.,  4). 

Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  or  usages  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  which  opposes  the  tenting  or  letting 
of  their  buildings  to  religious  societies  not  looked  upon 
as  orthodox  ?  For  instance,  the  Christian  Scientists  ot 
a  certain  place  wish  to  rent  the  lecture-room  of  the  only 
church  in  the  place  (the  Congregational) .  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  general  rules  of  the  Church  that  opposes  it  ? 

A  Subscriber. 

Such  cases  are  not  covered  by  any  hard  and 
fast  rule,  but  are  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Trustees  or  Committee  of  the  church.  It 
often  occurs,  as  when  a  congregation  is  burned 
out,  that  a  Congregational  church,  through  a  vote 
of  its  Committee,  or  sometimes  of  the  church 
meeting,  offers  the  temporary  use  of  its  house  to 
a  church  not  recognized  as  orthodox. 

1.  Please  give  the  titles  of  one  or  two  of  the  best 
accounts  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857.  2.  Can  you 
inform  me  whether  an  English  translation  of  Storm's 
"  Immensee  "  is  to  be  found  on  any  publisher's  list  in 
this  country  ?  A.  A.  L. 

1.  We  advise  you  to  read  G.  B.  Malleson's 
"  The  Indian  Mutiny  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
W.  F.  Mitchell's  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Great 
Mutiny  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  and  Mrs.  Steel's 
novel  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  "  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York).  2.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  publish  a  translation  at  20  cents. 


In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  following  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  London  "  Times  :" 

TO  AMERICANS.— To  be  SOLD,  the  best  authen- 
ticated HOUSE  of  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
near  Banbury,  consisting  of  an  ancient  manor-house, 
containing  seven  bedrooms,  three  reception-rooms, 
kitchen,  and  offices ;  stabling  and  outbuildings,  and  a 
farm  let  off  and  producing  j£195  per  annum,  comprising 
in  all  about  210  acres.  The  Freehold  to  be  Sold  for  a 
very  moderate  sum. 

Concerning  which  the  " Critic "  remarks:  "As 
the  Island  of  Barbados  was  the  only  foreign  land 
ever  visited  by  Washington,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  address  the  above   advertisement  'To 
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the  Marines*  instead  of  'To  Americans.*  The 
manor-house  is  probably  the  one  that  Wash- 
ington's ancestors  occupied.*' 

About   People 

— Mr.  Edward  Marsden  is  a  Tsimpshean  In- 
dian of  southern  Alaska,  and  is  not  an  Eskimo, 
as  The  Outlook  lately  stated.  He  is  by  trade  a 
steamship  engineer  and  machinist ;  and,  after  he 
graduated  from  Marietta  College  in  1895,  has 
been  studying  theology  and  law  in  Cincinnati. 
Next  spring  he  returns  to  Alaska  as  a  preacher, 
educator,  and  adviser  to  his  people. 

— Mrs.  Blunt,  the  mother  of  the  Bishop  of  Hull, 
celebrated  King  George  III.'s  jubilee  as  the  guest 
of  her  great- grandmother,  the  widow  of  a  Hamp- 
shire squire,  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Thus  two  lives  span  the  interval  between 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  the  present 
year.  Mrs.  Blunt  is  ninety-five  years  old,  and  has 
celebrated  the  two  jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
well  as  that  of  George  III. 

— It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  al- 
ways sensitive  to  noises,  was  recently  maddened 
by  the  performance  of  a  cock  that  crowed  incon- 
ceivably early.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  the 
cock  were  tied  by  the  legs  to  its  perch  it  would 
be  unable  to  crane  itself  up  for  the  act  of  crow- 
ing. So  the  great  philosopher  got  up,  and  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief  tied  the  bird  firmly  to 
its  perch,  and  then  went  back  again  to  bed. 
Whether  the  cock  went  on  crowing  is  not  re- 
corded, but  Mr.  Spencer,  confident  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  theory,  slept. 

— "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,*'  says  the  Boston 
"Globe,**  "son  of  the  poet,  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts,  is  so  generally 
known  as  Judge  Holmes  that  nobody  ever  thinks 
of  referring  to  him  as  *  Colonel  *  Holmes.  He 
is  entitled,  however,  to  that  appellation.  His 
record  during  the  war  is  full  of  the  most  exciting 
incidents.  He  was  wounded  severely  four  times, 
and  for  each  wound  he  received  a  title.  He  was 
made  Captain  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry first,and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
at  Ball's  Bluff  was  created  Major.  For  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  Antietam  he  was  brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services  at  Chancellorsville  they  made  him  a 
Colonel." 

— According  to  "  Household  Words,*'  the  late 
Professor  Jowett,  during  his  connection  with 
Balliol  College,  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the 
farms  belonging  to  the  college  near  the  Scottish 
borders.  One  of  the  leading  tenants,  a  sturdy 
borderer  of  the  Dandle  Dinmont  order,  was  de- 
puted to  take  the  Professor  around.  And  a  long 
tramp  they  had  together  over  the  hills,  in  the 
course  of  which  Jowett  uttered  not  a  word,  while 
the  farmer  was  too  much  stricken  with  awe  to 


venture  a  remark.  But  when  die  walk  was  al- 
most done,  the  Professor  was  roused  to  speech. 
Looking  over  a  stone  wall  at  a  goodly  field  of 
vivid  green,  he  abruptly  said :  "  Fine  potatoes." 
Quoth  the  farmer:  "Yon's  turmets."  Not  a 
word  more  was  spoken  between  them. 

— Cap+ain  Patrick  Henry  Ray,  who  has  been 
detailed  to  command  the  new  military  post  at 
Circle  City,  Alaska,  has  a  good  record  as  a  sol- 
dier and  explorer.  He  took  part  in  many  of  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1872-3  he  was  a 
member  of  General  Stanley's  expeditions  to  the 
Yellowstone.  In  1881  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition. 
He  established  and  commanded  the  meteorologi- 
cal station  at  Uglamie,  Alaska.  He  made  expe- 
ditions into  the  interior  during  that  time,  travel- 
ing over  one  thousand  miles  with  dogs  and  sledge 
in  an  unexplored  region.  After  discovering  and 
partly  surveying  Meade  River,  he  picked  up  Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka  and  party. 

—The  Paris  "  Gaulois  **  tries  to  confute  the 
prevalent  notion  that  prominent  painters  have  pro- 
digious incomes.  It  gives  the  example  of  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  Though  he  has  executed  many 
important  public  commissions,  "  his  income  dur- 
ing the  thirty-seven  years  of  his  artistic  career,  as 
calculated  by  himself,  has  aggregated  only  392,- 
000  francs,  or  $78,400,  being  an  average  of  a 
little  over  $2,000  a  year.  The  two  magnificent 
canvases  at  Marseilles,  at  the  Longchamp  Pal- 
ace, brought  him  only  $2,000.  The  four  symbolic 
paintings  he  made  for  Lyons  were  bought  for 
$8,000.  The  enormous  panel  at  the  Sorbonne, 
in  Paris,  was  worth  to  him  only  $7,000.  The 
'  Saint  Genevieve'  at  the  Pantheon,  represent- 
ing several  years  of  his  labor,  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $10,000.'* 

— French  papers  are  telling  a  story  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia. 
In  the  course  of  his  last  visit  to  Paris  the  Grand 
Duke  attended  a  dinner,  and  had  the  famous 
painter  on  his  right  hand.  They  became  the  best 
of  friends,  the  Grand  Duke  declaring  that  he  had 
not  enjoyed  conversing  with  a  woman  so  much 
in  a  long  time.  Before  they  arose  from  die  table 
they  had,  in  fact,  eaten  a  philopena,,and  Mile. 
Bonheur  won.  "  What  can  I  give  you.  Mademoi- 
selle, which  will  really  give  you  pleasure  ?"  asked 
his  Imperial  Highness.  "I  cannot  deny  my 
weakness,"  was  the  reply;  "any  little  animal 
which  I  can  use  as  a  model  will  be  welcome." 
Several  months  went  by.  and  Mile.  Bonheur  had 
begun  to  believe  that  the  promise  had  been  for- 
gotten, when  a  few  days  ago  three  mighty  white 
bears  arrived  as  the  payment  of  the  penalty  1 

— "John  Green  Brady,  of  Indiana,  who  has 
been  appointed  Governor  of  Alaska/'  says  the 
San  Francisco  "  Argonaut,'!  "  never  knew  his 
parents.  He  grew  up  a  veritable  street  arab,  in 
the  utmost  poverty.  In  1860  he  was  sent  to 
Indiana  with  a  carload  of  waifs.    Thecar  reached 
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Tipton,  a  county  seat  thirty  miles  north  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  a  number  of  youngsters  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  residents.  Judge  John 
Green,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  place,  called 
for  the  '  ugliest,  raggedest,  and  most  friendless ' 
in  the  lot.  '  Jack/  as  he  was  afterward  known, 
was  promptly- presented,  and  the  Judge  took  the 
lad  home.  He  appreciated  his  home  and  the 
kindness  of  his  benefactors,  and  diligently  ap- 
plied himself  to  study.  A  course  at  the  public 
schools  was  followed  by  a  year  at  Waveland 
Academy,  and  that  by  four  years  at  Haivard. 
After  he  had  been  graduated  at  Cambridge  he 
was  sent  by  Judge  Green  to  England  to  pursue 
his  theological  studies.  Returning  to  Tipton  in 
1876,  the  next  year  he  went  to  Alaska  as  a  mis- 
sionary under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  he  has  since  remained  there." 

Bits  of  Fun 

There  is  in  Memphis  a  publication  called  "  The 
Dirt  Mover."  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  attempt 
to  reform  politics. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

A  small  boy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lambuth  relates, 
teased  his  father  for  a  watch  till  he  was  forbidden 
to  mention  the  matter  again.  At  family  prayers 
next  morning,  when  asked  for  his  Scripture  verse, 
the  youngster  repeated,  "  What  I  say  unto  you, 
I  say  unto  all— watch." — Chautauqua  Assembly 
Herald. 

The  New  Rendering.—"  Oh,  dear !"  sighed  little 
Mary  Gummey ;  *'  I  wish  I  had  as  many  little  sis- 
ters as  Nellie  Fosdick  has,  and  as  many  toys,  and 
a  pony  and  cart,  and  a  dear  li  ttle  play-house  on 
the  back  lawn !"  "  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gummey, 
gently,  "  if  wishes  were  bicycles,  we  should  all  be 
scorchers." — Puck. 

**  Where  will  Frau  Meyer  go,  now  that  both  her 
daughters  are  married  ?  To  her  son-in-law's  house 
in  Frankfurt,  or  to  that  of  her  other  son-in-law  in 
Stuttgart  ?"  "  One  wants  her  in  Stuttgart,  and 
the  other  wishes  she  would  go  to  Frankfurt." 
"  What  dutiful  sons-in-law  1"  *'  I  beg  your  pardon. 
The  one  in  Frankfurt  wants  her  in  Stuttgart ;  the 
one  in  Stuttgart  wants  her  in  Frankfurt." — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  having  expressed  very 
emphatic  views  on  the  subject  of  modern  female 
costume,  a  woman  writes  to  the  London  "  Truth  " 
to  say  that  the  real  cause  of  the  episcopal  cen- 
sure is  not  his  Lordship's  objection  to  women's 
waistcoats,  but  jealousy  of  their  adoption  of 
"Jbishop's  sleeves."  "And  why,"  she  asks, "  should 
a  bishop  put  on  so  feminine  a  garment  as  an 
apron,  if  a  woman  cannot  put  on  a  vest  ?" 

The  following  is  a  story  told  of  a  doctor  at  one 
of  the  London  hospitals.  He  was  one  day  lec- 
turing to  a  class  of  medical  students,  when  he 
•topped  and  asked  a  question  which  for  some 


time  none  of  them  answered.  But  one  man,  who 
had  never  answered  a  question  before,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fool  of  the  class,  answered 
him  correctly.  The  doctor  was  astonished,  and 
stared  at  the  man  in  amazement.  ••  You  look 
surprised,  sir,"  said  the  student.  "  So  did  Ba- 
laam !"  was  the  doctor's  sharp  reply. — Tid-Btts. 

Many  a  ludicrous  episode  enlivened  the  lives 
of  the  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War,  and  one  told 
on  a  Louisianian  is  good  enough  to  rank  with  the 
best.  During  the  early  months  of  the  war  a  cer- 
tain brigade  was  being  drilled  in  Virginia.  Briga- 
dier-General   was  a  Louisianian,  and  his  son, 

also  of  that  State,  was  his  adjutant.  The  Gen- 
eral's voice  was  not  as  strong  as  it  might  have 
been,  and  his  son  often  repeated  his  orders  for 
him.  On  the  occasion  in  question  the  brigade 
was  marching  in  fours,  and  the  Brigadier- General 
gave  the  order  "  Head  of  the  column  to  the  left." 
His  son  and  adjutant,  dressed  to  kill,  galloped 
forward,  and  when  he  reached  the  head  of  the 
column  shouted  in  his  powerful  voice,  "  Pa  says 
head  of  the  column  to  the  left"  Discipline  had 
not  been  perfected  then,  and  what  "  Pa  "  wanted 
very  nearly  broke  up  the  ranks,  hundreds  of  men 
laughing  as  they  marched  at  the  adjutant's  infu- 
sion of  domestic  relations  into  military  tactics. — 
Times- Democrat. 

Lincoln's  Idea  of  Selfishness 

Mr.  Lincoln  once  remarked  to  a  fellow-passen- 
ger on  the  old-time  mud-wagon  coach,  on  the  cor- 
duroy road  which  antedated  railroads,  that  all 
men  were  prompted  by  selfishness  in  doing  good 
or  evil.  His  fellow-passenger  was  antagonizing 
his  position,  when  they  were  passing  over  a  cor- 
duroy bridge  that  spanned  a  slough.  As  they 
crossed  this  bridge  and  the  mud-wagon  was  shak- 
ing like  a  Sucker  with  chills,  they  espied  an  old 
razor-backed  sow  on  the  bank  of  the  slough, 
making  a  terrible  noise  because  her  pigs  had  got 
into  the  slough  and  were  unable  to  get  out,  and 
in  danger  of  drowning.  As  the  old  coach  began 
to  climb  the  hillside  Mr.  Lincoln  called  out, 
"Driver,  can't  you  stop  just  a  moment?"  The 
driver  replied,  "  If  the  other  feller  don't  object." 
The  "  other  feller  " — who  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  at  that  time  "  Colonel "  £.  D.  Baker, 
the  gallant  General  who  gave  his  life  in  defense 
of  Old  Glory  at  Ball's  Bluff— did  not  "  object," 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  jumped  out,  ran  back  to  the 
slough,  and  began  to  lift  the  little  pigs  out  of  the 
mud  and  water,  and  place  them  on  the  bank. 
When  he  returned  Colonel  Baker  remarked: 
"  Now,  Abe,  where  does  selfishness  come  in  on 
this  little  episode  ?"  "  Why,  bless  your  soul,  Ed, 
that  was  the  very  essence  of  selfishness.  I  would 
have  had  no  peace  of  mind  all  day  had  I  gone  on 
and  left  that  suffering  old  sow  worrying  over 
those  pigs.  I  did  it  to  get  peace  of  mind,  don't 
yon  see  V—Spring/Uld  (III.)  Monitor. 
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Summer  Rain 

By  Mary  F.  Butts 
Pell!  mell  1  comes  the  rushing  rain. 
The  sad  little  brook  laughs  loud  again. 
The  thirsty  leaves  on  the  great  elm-tree 
Drink  up  their  portion  thankfully. 

There's  a  stir  of  joy  in  the  garden-place; 
Almost  a  smile  on  the  pansy's  face ; 
And  I  seem  to  hear  a  red  rose  say, 
How  glad  I  am  that  it  rains  to-day ! 

Down  in  a  hollow  in  the  path 
Little  Brown  Sparrow  is  taking  a  bath, 
And  the  pool  in  the  yard  is  in  perfect  trim 
For  the  baby  ducks  to  have  a  swim. 

Down  fall  the  bright  drops,  tink-a  link ! 

A  robin  hastens  to  get  a  drink. 

Through  the  flooded  street,  with  a  shout  of  joy, 

And  a  splash  and  a  dash,  goes  a  barefooted  boy. 

Soft,  soft,  comes  the  gentle  rain ; 
The  faded  earth  is  bright  again ; 
And  bark  1  the  joyous  children  cry, 
A  rainbow !  A  rainbow  in  the  sky ! 

A  False  Alarm 
By  Laura  Spencer  Portor 

The  poultry-house  was  in  a  great  flutter.  One 
of  Mrs.  Hen's  children  was  lost.  There  were 
twelve  of  them  in  all,  some  brown,  some  yellow. 
Now,  Mrs.  Hen  prided  herself  on  being  able  to 
keep  track  of  all  her  children  without  going 
through  that  absurd  process  of  counting.  Mrs. 
Dorking  had  the  most  ridiculous  worrying  way 
of  counting  the  eight  little  ducks  over  every  few 
minutes,  counting  them  backward  and  forward 
and  crosswise  as  well.  Mrs.  Hen  had  never  ap- 
proved of  that  method.  She  argued  that  any 
hen  or  duck  or  goose  who  was  truly  motherly 
would  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  if  all  her  dar- 
lings were  about  her.  Now,  after  Mrs.  Hen  had 
come  to  the  poultry-house  one  evening,  indeed 
after  she  had  had  a  wee  bit  of  a  doze,  she  opened 
her  eyes  suddenly  and  felt  with  her  wings  to  see 
if  all  the  children  were  under  them.  She  had  a 
sudden  uncomfortable  feeling  that  perhaps  she 
might  not  have  them  all.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a 
bad  dream,  but — but  she  surely  did  feel  that 
way.  She  counted :  "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five— 
yes — six,  seven,  eight—yes— nine,  ten,  eleven. 
Eleven?"  She  began  again  and  counted  care- 
fully, using  her  feet  as  well  as  her  wings  this 
time,  so  as  to  be  sure.  "  Eleven  ?"  She  counted 
once  again  to  be  more  sure.  When  the  number 
of  little  downy  balls  still  amounted  to  eleven 
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instead  of  twelve,  Mrs.  Hen  gave  a  low  cry  of 
terror,  then  a  sharp,  startled  "  cluck !  clack !  nck- 
uck  uck-uck !" 

"Whatever  is  the  matter?"  said  the  Rooster, 
ruffling  his  feathers,  for  he  did  dislike  to  be  dis- 
turbed after  he  had  once  got  well  settled 

"  Cluck-uck-uck-uck-uck I"  said  Mrs.  Hen,  in 
still  more  terror. 

"Lost?"  said  the  Rooster,  impatiently.   "Well, 

wAat is  \osti" 

It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  poultry-house 
had  heard  the  tragic  news.  Late,  yes,  it  was 
quite  late,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Hen's  precious  little 
chickens  was  lost.  And  where  might  it  not  be  I 
There  were  all  sorts  of  dreadful  chances.  It 
might  be  'way  out  in  the  clover  meadow,  where 
the  clover  grows  so  high  that  the  road  home 
could  never  be  found.  It  might  have  strayed 
down  by  the  pond  after  Mrs.  Dorking's  brood ;  it 
might  have  got  down  in  the  marsh  where  the 
mint  grows ;  and,  oh !  a  dozen  other  things  might 
have  happened  to  itl  Then,  worst  of  all.it  was 
dark,  quite  dark. 

Mrs.  Hen  clucked  and  sobbed  by  turns,  and 
the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the  poultry-house 
clucked  and  peeped  and  gobbled  at  such  a  rate 
that  one  could  hardly  hear  one's  self  think. 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  the  Rooster. 

"Done!  done!  Why,  I  don't  see  that  any- 
thing can  be  done !"  gobbled  the  Turkey-Gobbler, 
crossly.  "  It's  a  queer  mother  who  can  get  into 
bed  and  all  comfortably  settled  and  not  know 
until  this  time  of  night  that  one  of  her  children  is 
missing." 

"Dear,  dear!  I  was  so  sure!**  sobbed  Mis- 
Hen. 

"Did  you  count  them  before  you  put  them 
to  bed  ?"  gobbled  the  Turkey,  still  more  crossly. 

"No;  only  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Hen,  still 
more  sorrowfully.  "  I  felt  so  sure.  I  never  count 
them,  I  always  just  feel  sure.  We  are  told  never 
to  count  the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  we  should  count 
them  afterwards." 

"  Oh,  I  do,"  muttered  Mrs.  Dorking,  gently.  u  I 
am  always  counting  mine,  and  they  never  get 
lost." 

"  Quite  right !"  peeped  Mrs.  Guinea  Hen.  "  I 
always  count  mine,  too." 

"  Dear !  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Hen ;  "  what  shall  we 
do?" 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  to  have  a  rescue  party,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  Gobbler.  "  There  won't  any 
of  us  dare  go  alone.  We  shall  all  have  to  go 
together." 

"  But  we  cant  take  the  children !"  objected 
Mrs.  Dorking. 
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"  No, "  said  the  Gobbler,  "  of  course  not.  You, 
being  so  good  a  mother,  may  stay  and  take  care 
of  them." 

Such  a  time  as  they  had  getting  in  line,  all  of 
them,  and  taking  instructions  from  the  Turkey- 
Gobbler. 

"  Now,  if  we  should  see  a  fox  near  the  woods, 
what  are  we  to  do  ?"  he  asked,  going  over  the 
questions  once  again. 

"  Fly  home  by  the  barn  I"  they  all  clucked  in 
chorus. 

"  And  if  we  see  a  weasel  by  the  pond  ?" 

"  Fly  home  by  the  dairy  I"  they  answered. 

"That  is  correct  I  Now,  careful  1  In  line  I 
All  keep  together  and  follow  me  I  When  I  say 
4  March,'  you  are  all  to  start  with  the  left  foot, 
sol  Left,  right,  left,  right  I  Now  ready  1 
March  1" 

The  line  moved  forward,  but  had  gone  only 
a  few  steps  when  a  pitiful  peep  and  cry  was  heard. 
Mrs.  Hen  recognized  it  immediately,  and  broke 
the  line  and  rushed  over  to  her  nest  In  a  mo- 
ment everything  was  again  in  confusion,  and  the 
Gobbler  was  gobbling  crossly,  "What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  found  my  precious  child !"  said 
Mrs.  Hen. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  little  downy  thing. 

"But  whatever  happened  to  it?"  said  Mrs. 
Dorking. 

"  Why,  it  had  tumbled  out  of  the  nest  a  little 
way,  and  got  hid  in  the  straw,  I  do  declarer9 
said  the  (Suinea  Hen. 

After  the  poultry-house  was  still  again,  any 
one  who  had  been  awake  could  have  heard,  every 
now  and  then,  through  the  night,  Mrs.  Hen's 
voice  counting  softly : 

"  One,  two,  three,  four — yes — five,  six,  seven — 
yes— eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven — yes — twelve." 

A  Living  Telegraph  Line 

Homing  pigeons  are  pigeons  that  will  return 
to  their  homes  after  being  released  from  captivity 
many  miles  away.  These  pigeons  have  to  be 
trained.  This  is  done  by  carrying  them,  in  cages 
usually,  a  short  distance  from  their  homes,  and 
then  releasing  them.  They  find  food,  water,  and 
every  attention  when  they  reach  their  homes,  and 
are  very  glad  to  return.  Every  trial  or  lesson 
the  pigeon  is  released  further  and  further  from 
home,  until  it  can  cover  great  distances.  The 
pigeons  are  also  taught  to  carry  messages.  These 
messages  are  written  on  very  thin  sheets  of  tissue- 
paper  about  four  by  ten  inches,  and  the  bird  will 
carry  at  one  time  about  four  of  these.  These 
sheets  of  paper  are  rolled  very  small  and  attached 
to  a  band  of  aluminum  on  the  bird's  leg.  Alu- 
minum is  the  lightest  metal. 

Homing  pigeons  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  were  very  useful  in  carrying  messages  from 
Paris  during  the  siege — that  is,  during  the  time  the 
Prussians  had  shut  up  the  people  inside  of  Paris — 


getting  news  to  the  London  papers  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  besieged  city. 

The  New  York  "Evening  Post"  not  long  ago 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  service 
maintained  by  homing  or  carrier  pigeons.  There 
is  an  island,  Santa  Catalina,  fifty  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  on  the  southern  coast  of  California. 
There  is  no  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  coast  and  the  island,  and  these  pigeons  are 
used  instead.  Hawks  are  the  pigeons'  worst 
enemies.  For  this  reason,  when  a  bird  is  sent 
with  a  message  several  other  birds  are  sent 
at  the  same  time— the  hawks  are  less  given  to 
attacking  birds  when  there  are  several  together. 
The  second  danger  is  from  hunters,  who  shoot 
the  pigeons  when  they  light  to  rest,  believing 
them  to  be  wild. 

When  a  message  is  to  be  sent  from  the  coast  to 
the  island,  it  is  written  on  the  thin  paper  and 
fastened  to  the  bird's  leg  as  described  above 
Then  the  bird  is  released,  with  his  attendant  birds 
When  he  reaches  Los  Angeles,  which  is  twenty 
miles  inland,  the  bird  flies  to  the  cote,  which  is 
attached  to  the  residence  of  the  man  who  owns 
this  living  telegraph  line,  and  flies  into  the  cote 
through  a  wire  door  which  swings  from  the  top 
and  drops,  fastens,  and  rings  an  electric  bell 
which  announces  the  arrival  of  a  message  in  the 
office.  The  bird  finds  food  and  wa'er,  and  rests 
for  a  day  or  two,  when  he  is  returned  in  a  basket 
with  the  other  birds  to  the  island.  The  bird  sent 
out  from  Los  Angeles  makes  the  journey  to  the 
island,  finds  his  home  in  the  island,  and  an- 
nounces his  arrival  in  the  same  way.  After  rest- 
ing, he,  too,  is  returned  to  his  coast  home  in  a 
basket,  to  be  sent  out  again  on  his  useful  journey 
to  the  island. 


Passengers  whose  Fare  was  Not  Paid 

One  of  the  newspapers  told  not  long  since  of 
what  happened  in  a  street-car. 

It  is  against  the  rules  of  the  street-car  compa- 
nies to  allow  dogs  in  street-cars.  Everybody  does 
not  obey  the  law,  as  doubtless  you  know.  A 
lady  wearing  a  cape  got  into  the  car ;  in  a  short 
time  a  man  got  into  the  car  carrying  a  paste- 
board box,  in  which  were  several  holes.  The 
lady  with  the  cape  was  reading,  and  the  man  with 
the  box  began  reading  as  soon  as  he  was  seated. 
Presently  a  pair  of  black  eyes  and  a  little  black 
nose  came  in  sight  under  the  lady's  newspaper. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  bark  and  a  scream,  and  the 
box  was  on  the  floor,  the  cover  off,  and  a  little 
black  and  tan  dog  was  tearing  through  the  car. 
The  people  jumped  on  the  seats,  and  then  it  was 
seen  that  two  rats  had  escaped  from  the  box  and 
the  small  dog  was  chasing  them.  The  car  was 
stopped  and  the  passengers  left  it,  but  so  did  the 
rats  and  the  dog.  The  rats  escaped,  and  the 
owner  of  the  dog  finally  caught  him,  a  very  ex- 
cited and  exhausted  dog.  She  did  not  take  him 
up-town  in  that  car. 
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The  Children's  Choice 
We  recently  published  a  list  of  books  that  bad 
been  sent  out  by  the  special  committee  of  fifteen 
to  the  teachers  of  English  in  preparatory  schools 
and  colleges,  asking  them  to  mark  such  of  those 
books  as  had  been  found  helpful,  and  such  as 
had  not  proved  helpful.  We  now  publish  a  list 
of  fifty  books  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 
H.  C.  Henderson,  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy 
of  the  Chicago  University,  has  published  this  list 
in  his  article  on  Child  Reading  in  the  report  for 
1897  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Henderson  prepared 
seven  questions  which  were  given  to  seven  thou- 
sand school-children  to  answer.  The  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Which  one  (book)  do  you  like 
best  ?*'  we  publish : 

Number  of 

Preferences.  Bovs.  Girls. 

1.  Little  Women 94           2  92 

2.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 86  23  63 

3.  Robinson  Crusoe 74  47  27 

4.  B^v*  of  76 58  53  5 

5.  Life  ot  Washington 52  32  20 

6.  Black  Beauty 49  29  20 

7.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 42  17  25 

&  Little  Men. 36  20  16 

9.  Ltttto  Red  RUHQff  Hood 21           2  19 

10.  Under  the  Lilacs,. 21  4  17 

11.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 21  7  14 

12.  Life  of  Lincoln 21  14  7 

13.  Evangeline. - 19  8  12 

14.  Two  Little  Pilgrims1  Progress  17  5  12 

15.  FLke's  History  of  the  United 

states  15  15  0 

16.  Seven  Little  Sisters 14  3  11 

17.  Story  of  Our  Country 10  0  10 

18.  Alice  in  Wonderland 9  0  9 

19.  Longfellow's  Poems 9  4  5 

20.  Building  of  the  Nation 9  7  2 

21.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 9  1  8 

22.  Sweet  William 9  2  7 

23.  Cuore  9  4  5 

24.  Cinderella 8  0  8 

25.  Arabian  Nights  7  2  5 

26.  The  Christmas  Carol 7  0  7 

27.  The  Lamplighter 7  1  6 

28.  John  Halifax.... 7  1  6 

29.  Swiss  Family  Robinson 7  4  3 

30.  Juan  and  Juanita 7  7  0 

31.  Huckleberry  Finn 7  2  5 

32.  Scottish  Chiefs  6  3  3 

33.  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold 6  3  3 

34.  Gulliver's  Travels 6  6  0 

35.  Eight  Cousins 5  0  5 

36.  An nt  Jo's  Scrap  Book 5  0  5 

37.  Five  Little  Peppers  5  2  3 

38.  Tom  Sawyer 5  5  0 

39.  Ben-Hur 5  0  5 

40.  Editha's  Burglar 5  0  5 

41.  Sara  Carew 5  0  5 

42.  Count  of  Monte  Cristo 5  3  2 

43.  David  Copperfield  5  I  4 

44.  Old-Fashioned  GirL 5  1  4 

45.  Pilgrim's  Progress 5  2  3 

46.  Life  of  Franklin 5  3  2 

47.  Daniel  Boone 5  5  0 

48.  Ivanhoe 5  3  2 

49.  The  Wide,  Wide  World 5  0  5 

50.  Birds'  Christmas  Carol 5  0  5 

We  sometimes  make  the  mistake,  when  choos- 
ing books  for  children,  of  deciding  what  children 
ought  to  read,  rather  than  what  they  will  read. 
The  reading  habit  must  be  acquired  to  a  degree, 
and  then  it  may  be  directed.  You  may  compel  a 
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child  to  sit  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  you  < 
not  compel  him  to  read  or  to  find  interest  in  it. 
This  list  is  valuable.  It  shows  the  range  and 
comprehension  of  the  minds  of  the  average,  not 
the  exceptional,  boy's  and  girl's  mind  during  the 
school  period  between  nine  and  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

The  School  Community 
In  the  August  "North  American  Review" 
Caroline  W.  Porter  has  an  article  on  M  The  Oppor- 
tunity of  the  Girl's  Private  School "  which  is 
instructive  and  touches  the  roots  of  at  least  two 
of  the  difficulties  that  face  the  proprietor  of  a 
girls'  private  school.  She  makes  the  distinct 
charge,  which  probably  the  majority  of  teachers 
would  say  was  absolutely  fair,  that  die  habit  of 
obedience  is  not  inculcated  in  our  homes  at  this 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  that  the  first  les-* 
son  the  teacher  has  to  begin  to  teach  to  the  girl 
who  comes  into  her  school  directly  from  a  home 
is  that  there  are  rules  that  must  be  obeyed, 
because  they  affect  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
others.  Doubtless  the  heads  of  many  private 
schools  could  testify  that  the  first  request  made 
by  the  great  number  of  mothers  of  pupils  is  for 
exceptions  to  certain  rules  in  favor  of  this  particu- 
lar pupil.  A  loving  mother  of  two  girls  gave  as 
her  reason  for  choosing  a  certain  school,  the 
standard  of  which  was  not  considered  high,  that 
it  was  the  only  school  where  the  teacher  was  will- 
ing she  should  control  the  children's  studies ;  and 
this  woman,  a  semi-invalid,  who  had  not  kept  her- 
self in  touch  with  the  progress  of  education  at 
all,  was  actually  directing  the  education  of  two 
girls  on  her  own  preconceived  ideas,  at  least 
thirty-five  years  behind  the  age.  A  conscientious 
teacher  had  a  girl  in  her  school  who  could  have 
done  anything  with  her  mind  that  she  chose. 
She  was  brilliant,  quick,  ambitious  to  be  a  leader, 
but  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  herself  a 
leader  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school.  She  was 
the  first  in  all  its  fun,  in  all  its  sports ;  kept  up  her 
music  simply  because  of  the  prominence  that  it 
gave  her,  but  steadily  failed  in  all  the  studies  that 
required  application.  To  her  dismay,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  she  found  she  was  denied  a  certificate 
of  entrance  to  the  college  for  which  she  was  osten- 
sibly preparing.  She  had  received  several  warn- 
ings during  the  year  that  this  would  be  the  out- 
come of  the  course  she  was  following,  but  she  did 
not  believe  it.  At  home  she  had  always  been 
saved  from  bearing  the  results  of  her  lack  of 
judgment,  of  her  disobedience,  of  her  thought 
lessness,  of  her  failure  to  assume  responsibility. 
It  was  an  awful  blow  when  she  found  that  it  was 
really  true  that  she  must  bear  the  result  of  the 
life  she  had  lived  for  that  year,  which  meant  that 
she  was  the  only  girl  in  her  class  who  did  not 
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pass  the  required  examination  for  a  college  cer- 
tificate. Of  course  it  brought  her  mother  imme- 
diately to  the  front ;  first  in  indignation,  then  in 
a  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  finally  the  spirit  of 
indignation,  and  she  withdrew  the  girl  from  the 
school,  thus  preventing  that  girl  from  receiving 
the  one  lesson  which  would  have  taught  her  more 
than  years  of  school  life. 

We  have  all  known  the  mother  who  would 
rather  do  things  herself  than  take  the  trouble  to 
teach  her  child.  She  may  clothe  this  under  the 
sentence,  "  One  "can  never  be  young  but  once ;  I 
feel  that  she  must  have  a  good  time."  What  is 
youth  but  the  preparation  for  the  time  that  comes 
after  it  ?  Is  there  any  kindness  in  allowing  chil- 
dren to  form  habits  that  become  ingrained,  and  a 
part  of  the  character;  that  militate  against  their 
true  development,  and  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing the  men  and  women  that  nature  designed 
them  to  be  ?  Can  symmetry  come  out  of  chaos 
except  there  be  a  master  mind  directing  the  build- 
ing ?  If  there  is  no  effort  to  train  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  how  can  he  find  the  right 
road  ?  And  if,  as  we  sometimes  see,  a  girl  or 
boy  comes  into  a  rich  manhood  or  womanhood 
from  a  spiritually  poverty-stricken  home  and  hap- 
hazard training,  do  those  who  have  put  the  bur- 
den upon  that  boy  or  girl  ever  stop  to  think  how 
much  harder  the  battle  is  because  in  childhood  and 
youth  the  right  habits  were  not  taught  ?  What 
is  character,  after  all,  but  habit — habit  of  mind 
and  of  body  ?  The  mind  trained  to  think  truly, 
acts  truly.  The  hands  that  are  taught  order, 
and  the  brain  that  is  taught  the  love  of  it,  natu- 
rally grow  up  into  a  semblance  of  symmetry  and 
harmony.  It  is  the  self  consciousness  of  a  parent 
that  so  often  mare  the  future  of  a  child  when  the 
child  goes  out  from  the  home ;  those  who  have 
not  the  love  for  it  that  the  parents  have,  have  to 
assume,  not  only  the  responsibility  of  training  in 
books,  but  of  training  in  morals.  A  teacher  of  a 
girls'  school  stood  before  an  audience  of  teachers 
and  asked  the  question,  •«  What  should  I  do 
with  girls  who  put  immoral  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  their  rooms?  who  surreptitiously  buy 
the  newspapers  that  they  know  are  not  tolerated 
in  the  school-room  because  of  their  detailed 
accounts  of  what  is  licentious  and  demoraliz- 
ing ?"  The  introduction  to  this  world  of  sin  did 
not  come  with  the  introduction  into  the  school- 
room ;  it  was  the  result  of  the  home  environment, 
of  the  standards  in  the  girl's  home.  In  choosing 
a  school,  see  to  it,  of  course,  that  those  who  con- 
duct it  are  men  and  women  of  the  highest  type. 
Then  demand  from  the  child  implicit  obedience 
to  the  rules  that  have  been  found  best  suited,  by 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  it,  to  govern  the 
school  community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Learn- 
ing obedience  to  law  is  simply  putting  one's  self 
in  right  relation  to  the  whole  world.  The  girl 
who  finds  herself  continually  made  the  exception 
to  the  rule  is  the  girl  who  always  misplaces  her- 
self in  her  relation  to  the  whole  community. 


The  best  lesson  that  all  men  and  women  can 
learn  is  that  which  makes  them  comprehend  that 
they  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  universe ;  that  they 
have  their  part  to  play  as  that  fraction,  and  that 
the  moment  they  refuse  to  accept  that  part  they 
cease  to  have  any  value  to  that  universe,  and 
separate  themselves  from  it ;  that  instead  of  work- 
ing with  it  they  become  antagonistic  to  it,  and 
are  lost  to  the  world  of  which  they  might  have 
been  a  part,  a  working  factor. 

A  Women's  Exchange 
In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  Women's  Exchange 
for  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  colored  women. 
In  connection  with  ic  is  an  employment  bureau 
that  seeks  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployers and  employed.  A  girl's  name  on  the  list 
of  this  bureau  is  a  guarantee  that  she  has  been 
tested  and  found  efficient  and  worthy. 

This  department  of  the  work  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  not  known  as 
it  should  be.  Almost  every  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  in  the  country  maintains  aa 
employment  bureau  covering  almost  every  field 
of  women's  work.  When  domestic  training  de- 
partments were  established,  bright  girls  found  that 
the  training  naturally  led  to  a  field  of  employment ; 
extra  waitresses  were  trained  for  all  the  service  of 
a  dining-room,  to  the  making  of  salads;  girls 
who  would  cook  a  dinner  in  an  emergency,  who 
could  not  live  away  from  home,  can  be  hired. 
Seamstresses,  dressmakers,  as  well  as  clerkp, 
typewriters,  and  stenographers,  are  on  the  books 
of  these  employment  bureaus  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations.  These  medi- 
ums of  exchange  are  not  used  as  they  should  be 
by  the  employers  of  labor.  The  employees  of 
these  bureaus  must  be  girls  of  character,  and  the 
bureau  enters  only  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  graduated  from  its  own  departments  of 
education,  or  whose  credentials  are  a  guarantee 
of  fitness  for  the  employment  they  seek. 

The  Food  of  Students 
A  letter  recently  published  in  the  New  York 
"  Tribune  "  from  a  mother,  protesting  against  the 
kind  of  food  provided  in  the  women's  colleges  of 
the  country,  is  one  that  is  certainly  interesting. 
Now  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  food-values 
is  possible  even  to  the  woman  who  is  not  a  scien- 
tist, it  seems  that  the  colleges  of  the  country 
would  be  the  very  first  caterers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  knowledge  that  science  has  placed  at  their 
disposal.  That  the  subject  of  the  foods  provided 
at  the  colleges  for  women  is  one  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  more  or  less  feeling  for  some  years 
is  true.  Certainly  good  bread  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  every  one,  but  especially  necessary  to 
the  college  student,  and  that  good  bread  can  al- 
ways be  made  is  true ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
exactness.  Surely  the  college  kitchen  is  the 
place  where  exactness  ought  to  be  secured  with 
little  trouble. 
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